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3d  Month.  MARCH,  1911.  31  Days. 
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Thr  full-faced  or  black  type  is  p.  m..  all  others  a,  m. 
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Sun  in  meridian. 
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4th  Month,  APRIL,  1911.  30  Days. 


Moon’s  Phases.  | 

Inter-Col. 

Eastern. 

Central. 

Mountain. 

Pacific. 

Alaskan. 

Standard  Time. 

D. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

S  First  Quarter. 

6 

1  55 

0  55 

11  55* 

10  55* 

9  55* 

8  55* 

©  Full  Moon. . . . 

13 

10  36  ■ 

9  36 

8  36 

7  36 

6  36 

6  36 

Last  Quarter. 
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1  35 

0  35 

11  35 

10  35 

9  35 

©  New  Moon. . . 

28 

6  25 

5  25 

4  25 

3  25 

2  25 

1  25 

The  full-faced  or  black  figures  are  p.  m.,  all  others  a.  m. *5th. 
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8th  Month.  AUGUST,  1911.  31  Days. 
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The  full-faced  or  black  figures  are  p.  m. ;  all  others  a.  m. *24th.  f^Oth. 
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9th  Month.  SEPTEMBER,  1911.  30  Days. 
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10th  Month.  OCTOBER,  1911.  31  Days. 


Moon’s  Phases.  | 
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The  full-faced  or  black  figures  are  p.  m.;  all  others  area,  m.  *8th.  t22d.  t29th. 
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11th  Month.  NOVEMBER,  1911.  30  Days. 
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12th  Month. 


DECEMBER,  .J;9h:iw; 


21  Days- 


Moon's  Phases. 

Inter-Col. 

Eiastern. 

Centi‘al. 

j  IdJulstaiilT 

Pac’Jic.' 

A'.as^kan.  ■  ' 

standard  Time. 

D. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

©  Full  Moon. . . . 
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10  52 
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1  7  52 
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5  52 

C  Last  Quarter. 
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11  1.5 
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1  11 -4  p  , 
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; , 1}  ‘f? '  ■ 

The  full-faced  or  black  figures  are  p.  m.;  all  others  are  a.  m 
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Calendar  for  Boston,  Mass., 

N.  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Central  New  York,  So. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
North  lows,  Wyoming, 

So.  Idaho,  So.  Oregon. 
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■  CALENDAIl  OF  ANNIVERSARIES. 

•  ..**■'  ;  !  ■  ■ 

•'SH<yjvb«iS'  RFLIGYOt’8,  REGAL  AXD  OTHER  HOLIDAYS.  BIRTHDAYS  OF 
FROSlINENT  AMERICA>S  AND  DATES  OF  IMPORTANT 

EVENTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Day  of 

Year....l 

Day  of 

Month. 

Day  of 

Week.. 

JANUARY. 

1 

1 

Sun. 

New  Year’s  Day  (Circumcision);  Anthony  Wayne  bom 
'  (1745);  F.  A.  C.  Muhlenberg  born  (1750);  Paul  Ham¬ 

ilton  Hayne  born  (1830);  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  Went  into  effect  (1S63). 

2 

2 

Mon. 

:  Philip  Freneau  bc.rn  (1752);  Battle  of  Murfreesboro 

1  ended  (1863):  Constitution  ratified  by  Georgia  (1788). 

3 

3 

Tues. 

;  Battle  of  Princeton  (1777);  John  A.  King  born  (1788); 

1  Lucretia  Mott  born  (1793). 

4 

4 

Wed. 

Roger  Wolcott  born  (1679);  Utah  admitted  (1896). 

5 

5 

Thurs. 

Stephen  Decatur  born  (1779). 

6 

6 

Fri. 

Twelfth  Day;  Charles  Sumner  bom  (1811). 

7 

7 

Sat. 

Israel  Putnam  born  (1718);  Millard  Fillmore  born  (1800); 
Battle  of  Springfield.  Jto.  (1863). 

8 

8 

Sun. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  (1815):  James  Longstreet  born 
(1821). 

9 

9 

Mon. 

Constitution  ratified  by  Connecticut  (1788);  Mississippi 
seceded  (1861). 

10 

10 

Tues. 

Ethan  Allen  born  (1737);  Jeremiah  S.  Black  born  (1810); 
Florida  seceded  (1861). 

U 

11 

Wed. 

Alexander  Hamilton  bom  (1757);  Bayard  Taylor  born 
(1825);  Alabama  seceded  (1861). 

12 

12 

Thurs. 

John  Hancock  born  (1737);  .John  S.  Sargent  born  (18o6). 

13 

13 

Fri. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  born  (1808);  assault  on  Fort  Fisher. 

N.  C.  (1865). 

14 

14 

Sat. 

Benedict  Arnold  born  (1741);  Matthew  F.  Maury  born 
(1806). 

15 

15 

Sun. 

Philip  Livingston  horn  (1716);  first  locomotive  for  actual 
use  built  in  United  States  (1831);  Fort  Fisher  capt¬ 
ured  (1865). 

16 

16 

Mon. 

Henry  W.  Halleck  born  (1815). 

17 

17 

Tues. 

Benjamin  Franklin  born  (1706);  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
horn  (1771);  Battle  of  Cowpens,  S.  C.  (1781);  Caleb 
Cushing  bom  (1800). 

18 

18 

Wed. 

Daniel  Webster  born  (1782). 

19 

19 

Thurs. 

Robert  E.  Lee  born  (1807);  Edgar  Allan  Poe  bom  (1809); 
Georgia  seceded  (1861). 

20 

20 

Fri. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  born  (1732):  Robert  Morris  born 
(1734):  David  Wilmot  bom  (l8l4). 

21 

21 

Sat. 

John  C.  FTemont  born  (1813);  John  C.  Breckenridge 
bora  (1821);  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson  born 
(1824). 

22 

22 

Sun. 

Raisin  River  Massacre  (1813). 

23 

23 

Mon. 

Josiah  Quincy,  sr..  bora  (1744). 

24 

24 

Tues. 

Benjamin  Lincoln  born  (1733);  Charles  F.  Crisp  born 
(1845);  gold  discovered  in  California  (1848). 

25 

25 

Wed. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  University  of  Virginia  estab¬ 
lished  (1819; :  Louisiana  seceded  (1861). 

26 

26 

Thurs. 

Samuel  G.  Morton  born  (1799);  Michigan  admitted  a837): 
Louisiana  seceded  (1861). 

27 

27 

Fri. 

Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  (1830);  Edison  incandescent 
lamp  patented  (1880). 

28 

28 

Sat. 

Mathew  Carey  horn  (17601;  George  S.  Boutwell  born 

29 

29 

Sun. 

Carnation  Day;  Thomas  Paine  bora  (1737):  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin  born  (1761):  William  McKinley  born  (184i): 
Kansas  admitted  (18611.  . 

30 

30 

Mon. 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  born  (1816);  Ericssons  Monitor 
launched  (1862).  .  ,  , 

31 

31 

Tues.  . 

Gouverneur  Morris  born  (1752);  Janies  G.  Blaine  born 
(1830). 
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32 

1 

Wed. 

David  Porter  born  (1780);  George  F.  Edmunds  born 
(1828):  Texas  seceded  U861). 

33 

2 

"Thurs. 

Purification;  Candlemas;  treaty  of  Giadaloupe  Hidalgo 
signed  (1848). 

34 

3 

Frl. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  born  (1803);  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
born  (1807);  Horace  Greeley  born  (1811);  Elisha  Kent 
Kane  born  (1820);  Spencer  F.  Baird  born  (1823). 

35 

4 

Sat. 

Josiah  Quincy  born  (l'i72);  John  Marshall  bom  U801): 
Mark  Hopkins  born  (1802);  Southern  Confederacy 
formed  (1861);  Pliiiippine  insurrection  started 
•  (1899). 

36 

5 

Sun. 

John  Witherspoon  born  (1722);  Zebulon  M.  Pike  born 
(1779). 

37 

6 

Mon. 

Aaron  Burr  born  (k756):  William  M.  Evarts  born  (ISIS); 
James  E.  B.  Stuart  born  (1833);  capture  of  Fort 
Henry,  Tenn.  (1862);  Constitution  ratified  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (1788). 

3S 

7 

Tues. 

Long  distance  telephone  opened  between  New  York  and 
Boston  (1893). 

39 

8 

Wed. 

First  United  Srp.tes  bank  Incorporated  (1791);  Richard 

S.  Ewell  born  (1817);  William  T.  Sherman  born 
(1820):  Jeffersim  Davis  elected  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  (1861). 

40 

9 

Thurs. 

Luther  Martin  born  (1748):  William  Henry  Harrison 
born  (  1773):  Samuel  J.  Tilden  born  (1814);  John  A. 
Logan  born  (1826). 

41 

10 

Fri. 

Isham  G.  Harris  born  (1818). 

42 

11 

Sat. 

Daniel  Boone  born  (1735);  Alexander  H.  Stephens  born 
(1812);  Thomas  A.  Edison  born  (1847). 

43 

12 

Sun. 

Septuagesima  Sunday;  Lincoln’s  Birthday;  Abraham 
Lincoln  born  (1809);  Peter  Cooper  born  (1791);  Will¬ 
iam  W.  Story  born  (1819). 

44 

13 

Mon. 

David  Dudley  Field  born  (1805);  James  B.  Beck  born 
(1822). 

45 

14 

Tues. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day;  William  and  Mary  College  char¬ 
tered  (1693):  Winfield  S.  Hancock  born  (1824);  Oregon 
admitted  (1859):  first  telephone  natented  (1.^6). 

46 

15 

Wed. 

John  Bell  born  (1797);  Su.san  B.  Anthony  born  (1820); 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  born  (1829);  battleship  Maine  de¬ 
stroyed  in  Havana  Harbor  (1898). 

47 

16 

Thurs. 

Henry  Wilson  .born  (1812):  Henry  Adams  born  (1838); 
Fort  Donelson  surrendered  (1862). 

48 

17 

Fri. 

William  L.  Dayton  born  (18l)7). 

49 

18 

Sat. 

George  Peabody  born  (1795);  Jefferson  Davis  inaug¬ 
urated  (1861). 

50 

19 

Sun. 

Sexagesima  Sunday;  Ohio  admitted  (1803);  Francis  P. 
Blair,  jr.,  born  (18h);  Edison  phonograph  patented 
(1878). 

51 

20 

Mon. 

Joseph  Jefferson  born  (1829). 

52 

21 

Tues. 

Ebenezer  R.  Hoar  born  (1816);  Washington  Monument 
dedicated  (1S85».  ” 

53 

22 

Wed. 

Washington’s  Birthday;  George  Washington  born  (1732); 
Rembrandt  Peale  born  (1778);  James  Russell  Lowell 
born  (1819);  Florida  ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain 
(1819);  Battle  ol  Buena  Vista  (1847);  Wilmington, 

N.  C.  captured  (1865). 

54 

23 

Thurs. 

Henry  Dearborn  born  (1751);  John  Quincy  Adams  died 
(1848) 

55 

24 

Fri. 

William  H.  Crawford  born  (1772);  Henry  S.  Lane  born 
(1811):  George  Wiiliam  Curti.s  born  (1824);  Arizona 
Territory  formed  (1863). 

56 

25 

Sat. 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  born  (1746);  Vincennes,  Ind.,  cap¬ 
tured  (1779). 

57 

26 

Sun. 

Quinquagesima  Sunday;  E'ibu  Vedder  born  (1836);  Eu¬ 
gene  Schuyler  born  (1840). 

5S 

27 

Mon. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  born  (1807). 

59 

28 

Tues. 

Shrove  Tuesday;  Henry  S.  Foote  born  (1804);  territorial 
government  established  in  Colorado  (1861). 
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60 

1 

Wed. 

Ash  Wednesday:  William  Cushing  born  (1732);  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Illinois  organized  (1809);  William  D.  Howells 
born  (1837);  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  born  11848);  Ne¬ 
braska  admitted  (1867). 

61 

2 

Thurs. 

De  Witt  Clinton  born  (1769) ;  Samuel  Houston  born  (1793) ; 
Carl  Schurz  born  (18^) ;  William  B.  Allison  born 
(1829) ;  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Texas  signed 
(1836). 

Independence  of  Texas  recognized  by  the  United  States 
(1837):  Florida  admitted  (1845);  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  born  (1847). 

62 

3 

Pii. 

63 

4 

Sat. 

Inauguration  Day;  Casimir  Pulaski  born  (1748);  First 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  met  (1789);  Ver¬ 
mont  admitted  (1791). 

64 

5 

Sun. 

Quadragesima  Sunday;  Boston  Massacre  (1770):  James 
Monroe  inaugurated  President  (1821) ;  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor  inaugurated  President  (1849);  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  inaugurated  President  (1877). 

65 

6 

Mon. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  born  (1831);  Massacre  of  the  Alamo 
(1836);  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.  (1862). 

66 

7 

Tues 

Millard  Fillmore  died  (1874). 

67 

8 

Wed. 

Simon  Cameron  born  (1799);  Matthew  C.  Butler  born 
(1836);  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  opened  (1855); 
the  Cumberland  sunk  by  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads  (1862). 

68 

9 

Thurs. 

Americus  Vespucius  born  (1451);  Isaac  Hull  born  (1(73); 
Edwin  Forrest  born  (1806);  David  Davis  born  (1815); 
Battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  (1862). 

69 

10 

Fri. 

Dudley  Buck  born  (1839). 

70 

11 

Sat. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  born  (1731):  Francis  Wayland  born 
(1796). 

John  L.  Worden  born  (1817) :  Simon  Newcomb  born  (1835). 

71 

12 

Sun. 

72 

13 

Mon. 

System  of  standard  time  established  (1884). 

73 

14 

Tues. 

Purim;  Thomas  H.  Benton  born  (1782);  cotton  gin  pat¬ 
ented  by  Eli  W'hitney  (1794);  Battle  of  New  Berne, 

N.  C.  (1862).  •  ^ 

74 

15 

Wed. 

Purim;  Andrew  Jackson  born  (1767);  Battle  ot  unilford 
Court  House  (1781);  Maine  admitted  (1820);  Michael 

C.  Kerr  born  (1827). 

75 

16 

Thurs. 

James  Madison  born  (1751);  West  Point  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  established  (1802) ;  Edmund  Kirby  Smith  born 
(1824).  ^  „ 

76 

17 

Fri. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day;  William  Pinkney  born  (1764);  Roger 

B.  Taney  bom  (1777);  Walter  I.  Gresham  born 
(1832).  ,  ,  ^ 

77 

18 

Sat. 

John  C.  Calhoun  born  (1782);  Grover  Cleveland  born 
(1337). 

78 

19 

Sun. 

Thomas  McKean  born  (1734);  William  J.  Bryan  born 

79 

20 

Mon. 

(1860) . 

Neal  Dow  born  (1804);  Charles  W.  Eliot  bom  (1834). 

80 

21 

Tues. 

Battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.  (1863). 

81 

22 

Wed. 

Stamp  Act  became  a  law  (1765);  Braxton  Bragg  born 
(1815). 

Don  Carlos  Buell  born  (1818);  Schuyler  Colfax  born 
(1823):  Aguinaldo  captured  (1901).  _ 

82 

23 

Thurs. 

83 

24 

Fri. 

■Toel  Barlow  born  (1764);  Rufus  King  torn  (17_5o). 

84 

25 

Sat. 

Annunciation  (Lady  Day);  Lord  Baltimore  s  ttrst  col* 
onv  landed  in  Maryland  (1634). 

85 

26 

Sun. 

Mid- Lent  Sunday:  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Kum- 
ford)  born  (1753).  ,  ^ 

86 

27 

Mon. 

Florida  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  (15l3);  Vera  Cruz 
captured  (1847). 

87 

28 

Tues. 

Wade  Ham-pton  born  (1818). 

88 

99 

Wed. 

John  Tyler  born  (li90).  ,  ,,  , 

89 

30 

Thurs. 

Ether  first  used  as  an  anaesthetic  (1842);  Alaska  pur¬ 
chased  from  Russia  (18671;  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  went  into  force  (1870).  . 

90 

31 

Fri. 

Alexander  B.  Mott  born  (1826);  John  LaFarge  born  (1835). 
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Day  of 

Month. 

Wo 

• 

APRIL,. 

M 

1 

Sat. 

All  Fools’  Day;  James  MoCosh  born  (1811);  Henry  B. 
Anthony  born  (1815);  Simon  B.  Buckner  bom  (1823); 
Edwin  A.  Abbey  born  (1852) ;  Battle  of  Five  Forks, 
Va.  (1865). 

y2 

2 

Sun. 

Thomas  Jefferson  born  (1743);  United  States  Mint  estab¬ 
lished  (1792);  Richmond  evacuated  (1865). 

93 

3 

Mon. 

Washington  Irving  born  (1783) ;  Mississippi  Territory 
established  (1798);  Edward  Everett  Hale  born  (1822); 
John  Burroupglis  bom  (1837). 

94 

4 

Tues. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  born  (1793) ;  James  Freeman  Clarke 
born  (1810) ;  Edward  (1.  Walthall  born  (1831) ;  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Henry  Harrison  died  and  John  Tyler 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

95 

5 

Wed. 

Elihu  Yale  born  (1649);  Samuel  F.  Miller  born  (1816). 

96 

6 

Thurs. 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Louisiana;  William  R. 
King  born  (1786);  Battle  of  Shiloh  begun  (1862). 

97 

7 

Fri. 

William  Ellery  Channing  born  (1780);  Ba,ttle  of  Shiloh 
ended  (1862).  ' 

98 

8 

Sat. 

Louisiana  admitted  (1812);  Howell  E.  Jackson  born 
(1832);  Mergonthaler  linotype  patented  (1890). 

99 

9 

Sun. 

Palm  Sunday;  Rufus  Putnam  born  (1738);  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  surrendered  (1865). 

100 

10 

Mon. 

Lewis  Wallace  born  (1827);  The  New-York  Tribune  first 
issued  (1841). 

101 

11 

Tues. 

Edward  Everett  born  (1794);  Fort  Pulaski  surrendered 
(1832). 

102 

12 

Wed. 

Henry  (jlay  born  (1777) ;  Fort  Sumter  fired  on  (1861). 

103 

13 

Thurs. 

First  Day  of  Passover;  present  United  States  flag  first 
raised  (1818) ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  or¬ 
ganized  (1846). 

104 

14 

Fri. 

Good  Friday;  Justin  S.  Morrill  born  (1810);  President 
Lincoln  assassinated  (1865). 

105 

15 

Sat. 

Marriage  of  Pocahontas  (1614);  first  American  theatre 
opened  in  Philadelphia  (1754) ;  John  Lothrop  Motley 
born  (1814);  Joseph  E.  Brown  born  (1821);  Henry 
James,  .ir.,  born  (1843);  Andrew  Johnson  became 
President,  succeeding  President  Lincoln,  who  died 
this  day  (1865). 

106 

16 

Sun. 

Easter  Sunday;  Charles  Wilson  Peale  born  (1741); 
slaverv  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ^862). 

107 

17 

Mon. 

Samuel  Chase  born  (1741) ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  born 
(1837);  Virginia  seceded  (1861). 

108 

18 

Tues. 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  (1847). 

109 

19 

Wed. 

Roger  Shermian  born  (1721);  Revolutionary  War  begun 
at  Lexington  (1775);  hostilities  end  (1783);  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  signed  (1850). 

110 

20 

Thurs. 

Siege  of  Boston  begun  (1775);  Matthew  C.  Perry  born 
(1794). 

111 

21 

Fri. 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto  (1836);  war  declared  against 
Spain  (1898). 

112 

22 

Sat. 

Oklahoma  opened  to  settlement  (1889). 

113 

23 

Sun. 

Low  Sunday  (St.  George);  .Tames  Buchanan  born  (1791); 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  born  (1813). 

114 

24 

Mon. 

John  Trum.bull  born  (1751);  Farragut  passed  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans  (1862). 

115 

25 

Tues. 

St.  Mark;  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  born 
(1822). 

116 

26 

Wed. 

War  with  Mexico  declared  (1846);  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  surrendered  to  General  Sherman  (1865). 

117 

27 

Thurs. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  borti  (1791);  Ulysses  S.  Grant  born 
(1822);  Matanzas,  Cuba,  bombarded.  (1898). 

118 

28 

1 

Fri. 

James  Monroe  born  (1758);  Constitution  ratified  by 
Maryland  (1788) ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  or¬ 
ganized  (1828). 

119 

29 

Sat. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  born  (1745). 

120  1 

30 

Sun. 

President  Washington  inaugurated  (1789);  Louisiana  Pur- 

1 

1 

chase  consummated  (1803) ;  Louisiana  admitted  (1812). 

20 
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121 

1 

Mon. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James;  New  Orleans  occupied  (1862); 
Batile  of  Chancellorsville  begun  (1863);  Battle  of  Port 
Gibson  (1863);  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  (1898). 

122 

2 

Tues. 

Constitutional  Convention  assembl?d  in  Philadelphia 
(lra7);  Stonewall  Jackson  died  (1863);  Battle  of  Chan- 
celloi'sville  continued  (1863). 

123 

3 

Wed. 

Jamaica  discovered  (1494);  Lot  M.  Morrill  born  (1813). 

124 

4 

Thurs. 

William  H.  Prescott  born  (1796):  Horace  Mann  born 
(1796);  Haymarket  riot  in  Chicago  (1886). 

125 

5 

Fri. 

Delaware  ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (1779); 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  began  (1864). 

126 

6 

Sat. 

Arkansas  seceded  (1861);  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea 
began  (1864). 

127 

7 

Sun. 

William  Bainbridge  born  (1774);  Territory  of  Indiana  or¬ 
ganized  (1800):  Joseph  G.  Cannon  born  (1836). 

128 

8 

Mon. 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto  (1840);  Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  Va.  (1864). 

129 

9 

Tues. 

Jacob  Brown  born  (1775);  John  Brown  born  (1800); 
Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (1846). 

130 

10 

Wed. 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Fort  Tincooneroga  captured  (1775);  Montgomery 
Blair  born  (1813):  John  Sherman  born  (1823);  William 
Windom  born  (1827):  Centennial  Exposition  opened 
at  Philadelphia  (1876);  Pacific  Railroad  completed 
(1869). 

131 

11 

Thurs. 

Chai  ies  W.  Fairbanks  born  (1852) ;  Minnesota  admitted 
(1858). 

132 

12 

Fri. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  captured  by  the  British  (1780);  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Winthrop  born  (1807);  Battle  of  Spottsylvania 
(1864). 

133 

13 

Sat. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati  organized  (1783);  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  horn  (1830). 

134 

14 

Sun. 

Convention  assembled  to  draft  the  Constitution  (1787); 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  begun  (1804). 

135 

15 

Mon. 

Maximilian  abdicated  as  Emperor  of  Mexico  (1867);  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Resaca.  Ga.  (1864). 

136 

16 

Tues. 

William  H.  Seward  born  (1801);  Levi  P.  Morton  born 
(1824):  Battle  of  Champion  Hill,  Miss.  (1863). 

137 

17 

Wed. 

John  F.  Mercer  born  (1759). 

138 

18 

Thurs. 

Pere  Marquette  died  (1675);  Siege  of  Vicksburg  begun 
(1863). 

139 

19 

Fri. 

Johns  Hopkins  horn  (1794);  Cervera’s  fleet  arrived  in 
Santiago,  Cuba  (1898). 

140 

20 

Sat. 

North  Carolina  seceded  (1861). 

141 

21 

Sun. 

Rogation  Sunday;  Reverdy  Johnson  born  (1796). 

142 

22 

Mon. 

Aaron  Burr’s  trial  for  treason  began  (1807);  Preston  S. 
Brooks  assaulted  Charles  Sumner  (1856). 

143 

23 

Tues. 

Constitution  ratified  by  South  Carolina  (1788);  Ambrose 

E.  Burnside  born  (1824);  Henry  M.  Teller  born  (1830). 

144 

24 

Wed. 

Stephen  Girard  born  (1750);  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
opened  (1830) ;  Morse  telegraph  line  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington  first  used  (1844). 

145 

25 

Thurs. 

Ascension  (Holy)  Thursday;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  born 
(]8')3). 

146 

26 

Fri. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  jr.,  born  G745):  Edward  Livingston 
born  (1764):  General  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  in 
Texas,  ending  the  Civil  War  (1865);  President  John¬ 
son  acquitted  (1868). 

147 

27 

Sat. 

Nathaniel  Green  born  (1742);  Charles  Francis  Adams 
born  (1835). 

148 

28 

Sun. 

Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard  born  (1818);  B.  Gratz  Brown 
born  (1826). 

149 

29 

Mon. 

Patrick  Henry  bom  (1736);  Rhode  Island  ratified  the 
Constitution  (1790);  Wisconsin  admitted  (1848). 

150 

30 

Tues. 

Memorial  Day;  John  A.  McClernand  born  (1812). 

151 

31 

Wed. 

Horatio  Seymour  born  (1810);  Walt  Whitman  born 
(1819);  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va,  (1862);  Johnstown, 
Penn.,  flood  (1883). 
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o 

: 

JUNE. 

152 

1 

Thurs. 

Kentucky  admitted  (1792);  Tennessee  admitted  (1796); 
Brigham  Young  born  (1801);  John  B.  Hood  born 
(1831);  John  M.  Harlan  born  (1833). 

153 

2 

Fri. 

John  Randolph  horn  (17)3);  Philip  Kearney  born  (1815); 
John  G  Saxe  born  (1816). 

154 

3 

Sat. 

Jefferson  Davis  born  (18u8);  Holiday  In  Florida,  Georgia 
and  Virginia;  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (1864);  Gar¬ 
rett  A.  Hobart  born  (1844). 

155 

4 

Sun. 

Whitsunday  (Pentecost);  John  Eager  Howard  born 
(1752). 

Bushrod  Washington  bom  (1762);  Battle  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  with  the  Indian  Alliance  (1782). 

156 

5 

Mon. 

157 

6 

Tues. 

Nathan  Htile  born  (1755);  John  Trumbull  born  (1756); 
Nathaniel  Gorham  born  (1786). 

158 

7 

Wed. 

Resolution  for  independence  introduced  in  Congress 
(1776);  Alfred  Pleasanton  born  (1824). 

159 

8 

Thurs. 

Thoinas  Sully  born  (1783);  David  D.  Porter  born  (1813); 
Tennessee  seceded  (18fil). 

160 

9 

Fri. 

John  Howard  Payne  born  (1791);  Edmund  Randolph 
born  (1820);  Battle  of  Brandy  Station  (1863). 

161 

10 

Sat. 

Battle  of  Big  Bethel  (1861);  Battle  of  Rich  Mountain, 
W.  Va.  (1861). 

162 

11 

Sun. 

Trinity  Sunday;  Joseph  Warren  born  (1741);  Eli  Thayer 
born  (1819). 

163 

12 

Mon. 

John  A.  Roebling  born  (1806);  United  States  Army 
sailed  for  Santigo,  Cuba  (1898). 

164 

13 

Tues. 

Winfield  Scott  born  (1786);  Fitz-John  Porter  born  (1822); 
federal  attack  on  Port  Hudson  repulsed  (1863). 

165 

14 

Wed. 

Flag  Day;  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  Congress  (1777); 
Lafayette  arrived  in  America  (1777);  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  born  (1811). 

166 

15 

Thurs. 

Corpus  Christ! ;  Arkansas  admitted  (1836);  patent  to 
Goodyear  for  making  rubber  (1844). 

167 

16 

Fri. 

Battle  of  Camden.  S.  C.  (1780). 

168 

17 

Sat. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1775);  Washington  chosen  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  (1775). 

169 

18 

Sun. 

British  evacuated  Philadelphia  (1778);  war  against  Great 
Britain  declared  (1812). 

170 

19 

Mon. 

First  Colonial  Congress  met  (1754);  Maine  separated 
from  Massachusetts  (1819);  West  Virginia  admitted 
(1863);  battle  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Ala¬ 
bama  (1864). 

171 

20 

Tues. 

Death  of  De  Soto  (1542);  John  T.  Morgan  born  (1824); 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow  born  (1832);  West  Virginia  ad¬ 
mitted  (1863) :  Battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  (Ja.  (1864). 

172 

21 

Wed. 

Alexander  J.  Dallas  born  (1759);  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
born  (1774);  Constitution  ratified  by  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (178.8),  and  became  effective.  New  Hampshire 
being  the  ninth  state  to  ratify;  Horatio  King  born 
(1811);  American  army  arrived  in  Cuba  (18981. 

173 

22 

Thurs. 

Richard  Hildreth  bom  (1807) ;  James  H.  Lane  born 
(1814). 

William  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians  (1683); 
John  Jay  born  (1817). 

174 

23 

Fri. 

175 

24 

Sat. 

St.  John  tne  Baptist;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  born  (1813); 
Battle  of  La.®  Guasimas,  Cuba  (1898). 

176 

25 

Sun. 

Custer  massacre  (1876). 

177 

26 

Mon. 

Arthur  Middleton  born  (1742);  Constitution  ratified  by 
Virginia  (17881;  Abner  Douhleday  born  (1819);  Battle 
of  Mechanirsville.  Va.  (1862). 

178 

27 

Tues. 

Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  (ja.  (1864). 

179 

28 

Wed. 

Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie  (1776):  Battle  of  Monmouth,  N. 

J.  (17781;  Rattle  of  Donaldsonville,  La.  (1863). 

ISO 

29 

Thurs. 

Ss.  Peter  and  Paul;  St.  George  Tueker  born  (1752); 
John  Q.  A.  Ward  born  (1830);  Battle  of  Savage’s 
Station  and  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va.  (1862). 

181 

30 

Fri. 

William  A.  Wheeier  born  (1819;  Battle  of  Frazer’s  Farm 
(1862). 

22 
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1  JULY. 

1 

1S2 

i  1 

1 

1 

1  Sat. 

Massacre  of  Wyoming-,  Penn.  (1778);  Gideon  Welles  born 
(1802):  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  (1862);  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  began  (1863);  Battle  of  San  Juan,  Cuba  (1898). 

1S3 

Sun. 

Richard  H.  Stoddard  born  (1825);  Francis  A.  'Walker 
born  (1840):  Battle  of  Gettysburg  continued  (1863); 
James  A.  Garfield  shot  (1881). 

184 

1 

ilon. 

Samuel  Huntington  jDorn  (1731) ;  John  S.  Copley  born 
(1737);  Battle  of  Gettysburg  ended  (1863);  Idaho  ad¬ 
mitted  (1890):  Cervera's  fleet  destroyed  (1898). 

185 

4 

Tues. 

Independence  Day;  Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  (1776);  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  bom 
(1804);  Reuben  E.  Fenton  born  (1819);  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  died  (1826);  James  Monroe 
died  (1831);  Vicksburg  surrendered  (1863). 

186 

1  0 

1  Wed. 

1 

David  G.  Farragut  born  (1801);  Battle  of  Chippewa,  Can¬ 
ada  (1814):  Battle  of  Carthage,  Mo.  (1861). 

187 

6 

1  Thurs. 

John  Paul  Jones  horn  (1747). 

188 

7 

Fri. 

John  B.  Gordon  born  (1832);  Hawaii  annexed  (1898). 

189 

1  8 

Sat. 

Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  (1758);  Fitz-Greene  HaJleck 
born  (1790);  David  Turpie  born  (1829). 

190 

9 

Sun. 

British  and  Colonial  forces  under  General  Braddock  de¬ 
feated  at  Monongahela,  Penn.  (1755);  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  signed  (1778);  Elias  Howe  born  (1819); 
William  F.  Vilas  born  (1840);  Port  Hudson  sur¬ 
rendered  (1863);  Battle  of  Monocacy  River,  Md. 
(1864). 

191 

10 

ilon. 

George  M.  Dallas  born  (1792);  Robert  Toombs  born 
(1810);  'Wyoming  admitted  (1890). 

192 

11 

Tues. 

John  Quincy  Adams  born  (1767);  duel  between  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Burr  (1804);  Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  W. 
Va.  (1861). 

193 

12 

Wed. 

Alexander  Hamilton  died  (1804);  Henrv  D.  Thoreau  born 
(1S17). 

194 

13 

Thurs. 

Ordinance  of  1787  passed;  Nathan  B.  Forrest  born  (1821); 
anti-draft  riots  in  New  York  City  (1863). 

195 

14 

Fri. 

Nathaniel  Lyon  born  (1818). 

196 

15 

Sat. 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  captured  (1779);  Battle  of  Lundy’s 
Lane  (1814). 

197 

16 

Sun. 

District  of  Columbia  established  (1790);  Santiago,  Cuba, 
surrendered  (1898). 

198 

17 

Mon. 

Elbridge  Gerry  born  (1744);  Timothy  Pickering  born 
(1745);  British  attack  on  Fort  George  repelled  (1814). 

199 

18 

Tues. 

Unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.  (1863). 

200 

19 

Wed. 

Robert  J.  W  alker  born  (1801). 

201 

20 

Thurs. 

First  Battle  of  Atlanta,  Ga  (1864). 

202 

1 

21 

Fri. 

Stanley  Matthews  bom  (1821);  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
(1861). 

203 

22 

Sat. 

Mary  Magdalen;  second  Battle  of  Atlanta  (1864). 

204 

23 

Sun. 

Charlotte  S.  Cushman  bom  (1816). 

2A5 

21 

Mon. 

John  M.  Clayton  born  (1796);  John  A.  Dix  bom  (1798): 

J.  G.  Holland  born  (1800):  Salt  Lake  City  founded 
(1847):  Martin  Van  Buren  died  (1862). 

206  1 

i 

25 

Tues. 

St.  James:  Henrj'  Xnox  born  (1750);  Battle  of  Lundy  s 
Lane,  Canada  (1814);  George  H.  Pendleton  born 
(1825).  ^ 

207  1 
1 

26 

Wed. 

George  Clinton  bom  (1739);  Constitution  ratified  by  New 
York  (1788).  „ 

208  1 
1 

27 

Thurs. 

Fort  Ticonderoga  captured  from  the  trench  (li59); 
lajfing  of  the  Atlantic  cable  completed  tl866); 
Alaska  Territory  organized  (1868). 

209  1 

28 

Fri. 

Third  Battle  of  Atlanta  (1864). 

210  1 
1 

29 

Sat. 

Thomas  Corwin  born  (1794) ;  Edtvin  A.  Stevens  born 
(1795);  Hiram  Powers  born  (1805). 

211  1 

30 

Sun. 

Wiliiam  Penn  died  (1718). 

212  j 

31 

Mon. 

James  Kent  born  (1763):  John  Ericsson  Jborn  (1803); 
George  H.  Thomas  born  (1816);  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
born  (1822). 
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AUGUST. 

213 

1 

Tues. 

George  Ticknor  born  (1791) ;  Richard  Henry  Dana  born 
(1815);  Colorado  admitted  (1876). 

214 

2 

Wed. 

John  P.  Stockton  born  (1826) ;  F.  Marlon  Crawford  born 
(1854). 

215 

3 

Thurs. 

Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  from  Palos  (1492); 
first  bombardment  of  Tripoli  by  the  American  forces 
(1804);  Hamilton  Fish  born  (1808). 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  captured  from  the  French  (1759); 
Frederick  T.  Frelingliuysen  born  (1817);  Oliver  P. 
Morton  Jbor  i  (1823i. 

216 

4 

Fri. 

217 

5 

Sat. 

Atlantic  telegraph  cable  completed  (1858) ;  Battle  of  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay  (1864). 

218 

6 

Sun. 

Transfiguration;  Battle  of  Oriskany  (1777). 

219 

7 

Mon. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  born  (1795);  second  bombardment 
of  Tripoli  (1804);  Thomas  Ewing  born  (1829). 

220 

8 

Tues. 

Charles  A.  Dana  born  (1819);  George  Stoneman  born 
(1822);  Nelson  A.  Miles  born  (1839). 

221 

9 

Wed. 

Francis  Scott  Key  born  (1780);  Ashburton  Treaty  con¬ 
cluded  (1842):  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.  (1862). 

222 

10 

Thurs. 

Edmund  Randolph  born  (1753);  William  L.  Yancey  born 
(1814);  Missouri  admitted  (1861);  Battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  Mo.  (1861). 

223 

11 

Fri. 

David  R.  Atchison  born  (1807);  Fulton’s  Clermont  made 
her  first  trip  up  the  Hudson  (1807);  Judah  P.  Benja¬ 
min  born  (1811 ). 

224 

12 

Sat. 

Death  of  King  Philip  and  end  of  his  war  (1676);  protocol 
signed  ending  war  with  Spain  (1898). 

225 

13 

Sun. 

Manila  surrendered  (1898). 

226 

14 

Mon. 

Oregon  Territory  organized  (1848). 

227 

15 

Tues. 

Edward  Preble  horn  (1761) ;  John  B.  Magruder  born 
(1810);  Charles  G.  Deland  born  (1824). 

228 

16 

Wed. 

Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.  (1777);  Battle  of  Camden,  S. 

C.  (1780);  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  born  (1798);  Henry 
Winter  Davis  born  (1817). 

229 

17 

Thurs. 

David  Crockett  born  (1786). 

230 

18 

Fri. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  born  (1807);  Augustus  J.  Pleas¬ 
anton  born  (1808) 

231 

19 

Sat. 

James  Lenox  born  (1800) ;  naval  batttle  between  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Guerriere  (1812). 

232 

20 

Sun. 

Robert  F.  Stockton  born  (1795);  Benjamin  Harrison  born 
(1833);  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Contreras,  Mex¬ 
ico  (1847). 

233 

21 

Mon. 

Oliver  H.  Perry  born  (1785). 

234 

22 

Tues. 

James  K.  Paulding  born  (1779) ;  Samuel  P.  Langley  born 
(1834). 

235 

23 

Wed. 

State  of  Franklin,  afterward  Tennessee,  formed  (1784); 
Francis  Wayland  born  (1826). 

236 

24 

Thurs. 

St.  Bartholomew:  Theodore  Parker  .born  (1810);  Battle 
of  Bladensburg,  Washington  occupied*  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  (1814);  John  Newton  born  (1823);  William 
Walter  Phelps  born  (1839). 

237 

25 

Fri. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  born  (1^9);  Battle  of  Ream’s  Sta¬ 
tion  (1864). 

238 

26 

Sat. 

James  Harlan  born  (1820). 

239 

27 

Sun. 

Battle  of  Long  Island  (1776) ;  Hannibal  Hamlin  born 
(1809);  William  H.  English  born  (1822);  James  B. 
Eustis  born  (1834). 

240 

28 

Mon. 

Menendez  arrived  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  (1565);  John 
Stark  bom  U728) :  Battle  of  Warrenton,  Va.  (1862). 

241 

29 

Tues. 

New  Amsterdam  surrendered  to  the  English  and  be¬ 
came  New  York  (1664);  Richard  Rush  born  (1780); 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  born  (1809);  George  F.  Hoar 
born  (1826);  David  B.  Hill  bom  (1843);  Battle  of 
Manassas,  Va.,  begun  (1862). 

242 

30 

Wed. 

Massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  Ala.  (1813) ;  Battle  of  Ma¬ 
nassas  ended  (1862). 

243 

31 

Thurs. 

Galusha  A.  Grow  born  (1823) ;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
born  (1844);  Battle  of  Jonesboro  (1864). 

24 
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SEPTEMBER. 

244 

1 

Fli. 

Deerfield,  Mass.,  burned  by  Indians  (1675);  Battle  of 
Chantilly,  Va.  (1862). 

245 

2 

Sat. 

Henry  Geoige  born  (1839);  Atlanta  occupied  (1864). 

246 

3 

Sun. 

Henry  Hudson  arrived  in  New  York  Bay  (1609);  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed  at  Paris  (1783). 

247 

4 

Mon. 

Labor  Day;  duel  between  Andrew  lackson  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton  (1813);  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland 
(1862). 

248 

6 

Tues. 

First  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  (1774); 
John  G.  Carlisle  born  (1835). 

249 

6 

Wed. 

Mayflower  sailed  from  England  (1620);  William  L.  Rose- 
crans  born  (1819);  President  McKinley  shot  at  Buf¬ 
falo  (1901). 

250 

7 

Thurs. 

Howell  Cobb  born  (1815);  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  born 
(1819). 

251 

8 

Frl. 

Battle  of  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  (1755);  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  S.  C.  (1781). 

252 

9 

Sat. 

California  admitted  (1850). 

253 

10 

Sun. 

Naval  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (1813);  Randall  L.  Gibson 
born  (1832);  Joseph  Wheeler  born  (1836). 

254 

11 

Mon. 

Battle  of  the  Brandywine  (177i);  Battle  of  Plattsburg,  N. 

Y.  (1814);  Massacre  of  Mountain  Meadow,  Utah  (1857). 

255 

12 

Tues. 

Battle  of  Chapultepec,  Me.xico  (1847);  Walker,  the  fili¬ 
buster,  shot  by  the  government  of  Honduras  (18601. 

256 

13 

Wed. 

Battle  of  Quebec  (1759);  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry 
(1814);  John  M.  Palmer  born  (1817). 

257 

14 

Thurs. 

Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross;  James  Wilson  bom  (1742); 
City  of  Mexico  captured  (1847);  Battle  of  South 
Mountain  (1862);  Alabama  award  made  (1872);  Presi¬ 
dent  AIcKinley  died  and  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  of  office  (19011. 

258 

15 

Fri. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  born  (1789);  Aaron  Burr  ac¬ 
quitted  of  treason  (1807);  Richard  OIney  born  (1835); 
William  H.  Taft  born  (1857);  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va., 
surrendered  to  the  Confederates  (1862). 

259 

16 

Sat. 

Samuel  Adams  born  (1722);  Battle  of  Antietam  began 
(1862). 

260 

17 

Sun. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted  by  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  (1787);  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  born 
(1825);  Battle  of  Antietam  ended  (1862). 

261 

18 

Mon. 

Joseph  Story  born  (1779);  President  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  (Japitol  (1793). 

262 

19 

Tues. 

Battle  of  Stillwater  (1777);  Washington’s  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  issued  (1796);  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga..  be¬ 
gan  (1863);  Battle  of  Opequan  Creek,  Va.  (1861); 
President  Garfield  died  at  Elberon,  N.  J.  (1881). 

263 

20 

Wed. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  born  (1737);  Battle  of 
Paoli,  Penn.  (1777);  John  F.  Reynolds  born  (1.820); 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  ended  (1863);  President  Arthur 
took  the  oath  of  office  (1881). 

264 

21 

Thurs. 

St.  Matthew’s;  B.attle  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  began  and 

265 

22 

Fri. 

lasted  until  September  23. 

Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  first  issued  (1862); 
Battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill.  Va.  (1864). 

266 

23 

Sat. 

Jewish  New  Year;  Maior  Andrt^  captured  (1780). 

267 

24 

Sun. 

.John  Marshall  born  (1755);  Zachary  Taylor  born  (1784); 
Henry  W.  Slocum  born  (1827);  Black  Friday  in  New 
York  (1869). 

268 

25 

Mon. 

Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  (1513). 

269 

26 

Tues. 

British  troops  occupied  Philadelphia  (1777). 

270 

27 

Wed. 

Samuel  F.  Dupont  born  (1803);  Raphael  Semmes  born 
(1809). 

271 

28 

Thurs. 

Siege  of  Y'orittown  began  (1781);  naval  battle  on  Lake 
Ontario  (181.3):  Frederick  MacMonnies  born  (1863). 

272 

29 

Frl. 

Michaelmas;  Charles  Calvert  horn  (1699);  John  M.  Scho¬ 
field  born  (1831);  Battle  of  Newmarket,  Va.  (1864). 

273 

30 

Sat. 

Sargent  L.  Prentiss  born  (1808);  Samuel  S.  Cox  born 
(1824). 

CALENDAR  OP  HOLIDAYS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES.  25 

Day  of 

1  Year... 

1 

i  Day  of 

j  Month. 

Day  of 

Week... 

OCTOBER. 

274 

1 

Sun. 

Richard  Stockton  horn  (1730);  Rufus  Choate  born  (1799). 

275 

2 

Mon. 

Major  Andie  hanged  as  a  spy  (1780). 

276 

3 

Tues. 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoil  born  (1782);  George  Bancroft 
born  (1800);  George  Ripley  born  (1802). 

277 

4 

Wed. 

Battle  of  Germantown,  Penn.  (1777) ;  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  born  (1822). 

278 

5 

Thurs. 

Jonathan  Edwards  born  (1703);  James  Iredell  born 
(1750);  Battle  of  the  Thames  River,  Canada  (1813); 
Chester  A.  Arthur  born  (1830). 

279 

6 

Frl. 

First  German  immi.grants  arrived  in  Pennsylvania 
(168k:  Joshua  R.  Giddings  born  (1795);  Battle  of 
Allatoona,  Ga.  (1864). 

2S0 

7 

Sat. 

Csesar  Rodney  born  (1728):  Battle  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
(1777);  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.  (1780). 

281 

8 

Sun. 

John  H.  Reagan  born  (1818);  Matt  W.  Ransom  born 
(1826);  Edmund  C.  Stedman  born  (1833):  John  Hay 
born  (1838):  Battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky.  (1862);  Franklin 
Pierce  died  (1869). 

282 

9 

Mon. 

Charter  for  Yale  College  granted  (1701);  Lewis  Cass 
horn  (1782). 

283 

10 

Tues. 

Benjamin  West  born  (1738);  Samuel  J.  Randall  born 
(1828);  United  States  Naval  Academy  opened  (lk5); 
(Jalveston,  Tex.,  captured  (1862). 

2k 

11 

Wed. 

Naval  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  (1776);  Theodore 
Thomas  born  (1835). 

285 

12 

Thurs. 

Columbus  Day;  (loiumbus  discovered  America  (1492); 
Lyman  Trumbull  born  (1813). 

2S6 

13 

Frl. 

Battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada  (1812);  Bejamin  H.  Brew¬ 
ster  born  (1816). 

287 

14 

Sat. 

William  Pnnn  born  (1644) ;  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  born 
(list);  Daniel  Huntington  born  (1816);  Battle  of 
Bristow’s  Station  (1863). 

288 

15 

Sun. 

Asaph  Hall  born  (1829). 

289 

16 

Mon. 

Noah  Web.Bter  born  (1758);  .lonathan  Dayton  bom  (1760): 
William  P.  Fessenden  born  (1806);  John  Brown’s  at¬ 
tack  on  Harper’s  Ferry  (1859). 

290 

17 

Tues. 

Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga  (1777);  Richard  M. 
Johnson  born  (1781). 

291 

18 

Wed. 

St.  Luke:  Thomas  B.  Reed  born  (1839);  John  Brown 
captured  (1859). 

292 

19 

Thurs. 

John  Adams  born  (1735);  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown  (1781);  Battle  of  (jedar  Creek,  Va.  (1864). 

293 

20 

Frl. 

Boundary  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  United 
States  concluded  (1818):  Daniel  E.  Sickles  born  (1825): 
Marshall  Jewell  born  (1825). 

294 

21 

Sat. 

Magellan  entered  Magellan's  Strait  (1520);  George  Izard 
born  (1777):  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  (1861). 

295 

22 

Sun. 

Henry  Middleton  born  (1775) ;  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  born 
(1852). 

296 

23 

Mon. 

Thomas  Pinckney  born  (1750) ;  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  born 
(1835). 

297 

24 

Tues. 

Second  Federal  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  (1791) ; 
Erie  Canal  opened  between  Utica  and  Rome  (1809); 
James  S.  Sherman  born  (1855). 

298 

25 

Wed. 

Battle  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  (1863). 

299 

26 

Thurs. 

Erie  Canal  completed  (1825). 

300 

27 

Fri. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade  born  (1800):  Jacob  D.  Cox  bprn  (1828); 
Whitelaw  Reid  born  (1837);  John  D.  Long  born 
(1838);  Theodore  Roosevelt  horn  (1858);  Battle  of 
Waiihatchie  (1863). 

301 

28 

Sat. 

Simon  and  Jude:  Harvard  College  founded  (1636);  Bat¬ 
tle  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  (1776):  Statue  of  LJberty 
dedicated  in  New  York  Harbor  (1886). 

302 

29 

Sun. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard  born  (1828). 

303 

30 

Mon, 

Roscoe  Conkling  born  (1829). 

304 

31 

Tues. 

Halloween:  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  born  (1801);  Joseph  R. 
Hawley  born  (1826):  Richard  M.  Hunt  born  (1828); 
Nevada  admitted  (1864). 

2G 
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NOVEMBER. 

SOS 

Wed. 

All  Saints'  Day:  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  reached 
Pacific  tidewater  (1805) ;  Morgan  Dix  born  (1827). 

306 

2 

Thurs. 

All  Souls’  Day;  James  K.  Polk  born  (1795);  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  South  Dakota  admitted  (1889). 

307 

3 

Fri. 

The  American  Arniy  disbanded  (1783);  Stephen  F.  Austin 
born  (1793);  William  Cullen  Bryant  born  (1794);  Jubal 
A.  Early  born  (1816). 

308 

‘ 

Sat. 

Thomas  Johnson  born  (1732);  Elias  Boudinot  born  (1782); 
St.  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians  (1791);  Stephen  J. 
Field  born  (1816). 

309 

5 

Sun. 

Washington  Allston  born  (1779);  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
born  (1818). 

310 

6 

Mon. 

Cornelius  N.  Felton  born  (1807). 

311 

7 

Tues. 

Election  Day;  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio  (1811);  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  seized  Pensacola  (1814);  Andrew  D. 
White  born  (1832):  Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.  (1861). 

312 

8 

Wed. 

William  Wirt  born  (1772);  Oliver  O.  Howard  born  (1830); 
Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  steamer  Trent  (1861); 
Montana  admitted  (1889). 

313 

9 

Thurs. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  born  (1800);  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  born 
(1802);  Battle  of  Talladega,  Ala.  (1813);  A.  P.  Hill 
born  (1825). 

314 

10 

Fri. 

William  N.  Ellsworth  born  (1791) ;  Robert  Y.  Hayne  born 
(1791). 

315 

11 

Sat. 

Mayflower  compact  signed  (1620);  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y., 
Mass.acre  (1778) ;  Thomas  B.  Aldrich  born  (1836) ; 
Was'nington  admitted  (1889). 

316 

12 

Sun. 

Montreal  captured  by  the  American  forces  (1775);  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cady  Stanton  born  (1815);  Allen  W.  Thurman 
born  (1813). 

317 

13 

Mon. 

John  Dickinson  born  (1732);  John  A.  Dahlgren  born 
(1809):  Joseph  Hooker  born  (1814):  Edwin  Booth  born 
(1833). 

31S 

14 

Tues. 

Anson  Burlingame  born  (1820) :  James  B.  McPherson 
born  (1828). 

319 

15 

Wed. 

Richard  Heni-y  Dana  born  (178i):  Thurlow  Weed  born 
(1797);  James  A.  Bayard  born  (1799). 

320 

16 

Thurs. 

James  McHenrv  born  (1753);  Charles  Eliot  Norton  born 
(1827);  Timothy  Dwight  born  (1828);  Oklahoma  ad- 

mitted  (1907). 

321 

17 

Fri. 

Thomas  Ruffin  born  (1787). 

322 

18 

Sat. 

Asa  Grav  born  (1810);  Franz  Sigel  born  (1824). 

323 

19 

Sun. 

George  R.  Clark  born  (1752);  James  A.  Garfield  bom 
(1831):  Fitzhugh  Lee  born  (1835). 

324 

20 

Mon. 

Philip  J.  Schuyler  born  (1733). 

325 

21 

Tues. 

Constitution  ratified  by  North  Carolina  (1789):  Congress 
met  in  Washington  for  the  first  time  (1800). 

326 

22 

Wed. 

I>a  Salle.  French  explorer,  born  (1643). 

327 

23 

Thurs. 

Edward  Rutledge  born  (1749);  Franklin  Pierce  born 
(1804);  Battle  of  Chattanooga  began  (1863). 

32S 

24 

Fri. 

South  Carolina  adopted  nullification  resolutions  (1832): 
William  Wirt  Howe  born  (1833):  Battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain  (1863). 

329 

25 

Sat. 

Xoah  Worcester  bnrn  (lio8);  Xew  i!ork  City  evacualeu 
bv  the  British  (1783);  Battle  of  Chattanooga  ended 
(1863). 

Dliver  Wolcott  born  (1720);  Battle  of  Ringgold.  Ga.  (1863). 

330 

26 

Sun. 

331 

27 

Mon. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  born  (1746);  Battle  of  Ringgold, 
Ga.  (1863). 

332 

28 

Tues. 

George  Ticknor  Curtis  born  (1812). 

333 

29 

Wed. 

Wendell  Phillips  born  (1811);  Morrison  R.  Waite  born 
(1816);  Battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (1863). 

334 

30 

Thurs. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  St.  Andrew’s  Day;  preliminary 
Treaty  of  Peace  closing  the  Revolutionary  War  signed 
at  Paris  (1782);  Cyrus  W.  Field  born  a819);  Samuel 

L.  Clemens  born  (1835);  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn. 

(1864). 

CALENDAR  OF  HOLIDAYS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES.  27 

Day  of 

Tear... 

Day  of 

Month. 

Day  of 

Week... 

DECEMBER. 

335 

1 

Fri. 

Francis  Granger  born  (1792);  William  Mahone  born  (1826). 

336 

2 

Sat. 

Monroe  Doctrine  enunciated  in  President  Monroe’s  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  (1823) ;  John  Brown  hanged  (1859). 

337 

3 

Sun. 

Advent  Sunday;  Gilbert  Stuart  born  (1755);  Henry  A. 
Wise  born  (1306);  Illinois  admitted  (1818);  George  B. 
McClellan  born  (1826). 

338 

4 

Mon. 

Siege  of  Quebec  began  (1775);  Washington’s  farewell  to 
his  oiRcers  at  Fraunces’s  Tavern,  New  York  (1783); 
Siege  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  abandoned  (1863). 

Martin  Van  Buren  born  (1782);  George  A.  Custer  born 
(1839). 

339 

5 

Tues. 

340 

0 

Wed. 

George  G.  Vest  born  (1830);  John  S.  Mosby  born  (1833). 

341 

7 

Thurs. 

Constitution  ratified  by  Delaware  (1787);  Hugh  McCul¬ 
loch  born  (1818  ;  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 
(1862). 

342 

8 

Fri. 

Eli  Whitney  born  (1765);  Elihu  Burritt  .born  (1810);  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  born  (1848). 

343 

9 

Sat. 

Robert  T.  Paine,  jr.,  born  (1773). 

William  Lloyd  (Jarrison  born  (1805);  Zacariah  Chandler 
born  (1813);  Mississippi  admitted  (1817);  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston  born  (1837) ;  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  signed  (1898). 

344 

10 

Sun. 

345 

11 

Mon. 

Indiana  admitted  (1816). 

346 

12 

Tues. 

John  Jay  born  (1715);  William  L.  Marcy  born  (1786);  Con¬ 
stitution  ratified  by  Pennsylvania  (1787);  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  (1862). 

347 

13 

Wed. 

Phillips  Brooks  born  (1835). 

348 

14 

Thurs. 

George  Washington  died  (1799);  Joseph  Lane  born  (1801); 
Noah  Porter  born  (1811) ;  Alabama  admitted  (1819). 

349 

15 

Fri. 

The  Hartford  Convention  met  (1814);  Battle  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  began  (1864). 

350 

16 

Sat. 

John  F.  Hartranft  born  (1830);  Battle  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  ended  (1864). 

351 

17 

Sun. 

Nathaniel  Macon  born  (1757);  Joseph  Henry  born  (1799); 
John  G.  Whittier  born  (1807);  Alexander  Agassiz  born 
(1835). 

352 

18 

Mon. 

Constitution  ratified  by  New  Jersey  (1787);  George  D. 
Prentice  born  (1802) ;  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect  (1865). 

353 

19 

Tues. 

Edwin  McM.  Stanton  born  (1814). 

354 

20 

Wed. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  founded  (1790);  Samuel  .1.  Kirkwood 
born  (1813);  South  Carolina  seceded  (1860). 

355 

21 

Thurs. 

St.  Thomas;  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock 
(1620);  Virginia  resolutions  passed  defending  state’s 
rights  (1798) ;  Savannah  occupied  (1864). 

356 

22 

Fri. 

James  E.  Oglethorpe  born  (1696);  Levi  Woodbury  born 
(1789);  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  born  (1824). 

357 

23 

Sat. 

Thomas  McDonough  born  (1783);  Washington  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  (1783). 

24 

Sun. 

Silas  Deane  born  (1737):  Benjamin  Rush  born  (1745): 
Kit  Carson  born  (1809);  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain  signed  at  Ghent  (1814). 

25 

Mon. 

Christmas  Day;  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1776);  Shay’s 
Rebellion  broke  out  (1786) ;  Stephen  C.  Rowan  born 
(1808). 

360 

26 

Tues. 

St.  Stephen;  George  Dew'ey  born  (1837). 

St.  John  the  Evangelist;  William  W.  Corcoran  born 
(1796);  William  Allen  born  (1806). 

361 

27 

Wed. 

362 

28 

Thurs. 

Holy  Innocents;  Thomas  Ewing  born  (1789);  William  E. 
Chandler  born  (1835) ;  Iowa  admitted  (1846) ;  Battle  of 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Miss.  (1862). 

363 

29 

Fri. 

Asa  Parker  born  (1805);  Andrew  Johnson  born  (1808); 
John  J.  Ingalls  born  (1833);  Texas  admitted  (1845). 

S64 

30 

Sat. 

John  W.  Geary  born  (1819) ;  The  Gadsden  Purchase  made 
by  United  States  (1853). 

365 

31 

Sun. 

American  forces  repulsed  at  Quebec,  Montgomery  killed 
(1775);  George  G.  Meade  born  (1815);  Battle  of  Mur¬ 
freesboro  (1862). 

ASTROXOMICAL  CALCULATIOXS. 


The  calculations  in  the  astronomical  tables  which  follow  are  made  by  Berlin 
H.  Wright,  De  Land,  Fla. 

TIDK  TABLES.  (From  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 1 
To  And  the  time  of  high  water  for  any  place  given  In  the  table  below  apply  the 
correction  opposite  the  place  to  the  times  of  high  water  for  its  respective  port  given 
for  every  day  on  the  twelve  calendar  pages  of  this  Almanac.  Add  the  correction  to 
time  of  high  water  when  it  is  plus,  and  subtract  It  when  It  Is  minus.  Example:  To 
find  time  of  high  water  at  Rockland,  Me.,  on  January  26,  1911 — 


Time  of  high  water  at  Boston,  January  26 .  9  12  p.  m. 

Correction  for  Rockland,  Me.  (see  below) . — 0  28  p.  m. 

Time  of  high  water  at  Rockland,  Me.,  January  26 .  8  46  p.  m. 


Add  6  h.  (or,  more  exactly,  one-fourth  of  the  daily  difference  between  two  suc¬ 
cessive  tides  at  the  desired  date)  to  this  for  the  succeeding  low  water  or  subtract 
same  for  preceding  low  water,  and  apply  12  h.  in  the  same  way  for  the  other  high 
water  of  the  same  date. 
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at  Charleston  for: 

tion. 

Corrections  to  1  Cor- 
tlmes  of  high  water  |  rec¬ 
at  Boston,  for:  tion 


Eastport,  Me . | 

West  Quoddy  H’d,Me| 
Machlasport,  Me. . . .  | 
Indian  Harbor.  Me..| 
Mt.  Desert  Nar.,  Me.  ( 
Bass  H..  Mt.D.I.,Me| 
S.W.  H.  Mt.  D.  I., Mel 

Rockland,  Me . I 

Oceanville,  D.  L,  Mel 

Bangor,  Me . 

Boothbay,  Me . ! 

Bath,  Me . | 

Gardner,  Me . [ 

Augusta.  Me . I 

Portland.  Me . ( 

Portsmouth,  N.  H..| 
Isles  of  ShoalL.,N.H. I 
Newburyport.  Mass' 
Gloucester.  Mass.... 

Salem.  Mass . 

Nahant.  Mass . 

Boston  Light.  Mass. 

Plymouth.  Mass . 

Wellfleet.  C.C.,Mass. 
Provlncetowm,  Mass. 
Slasconset.  Nant'k  I 
Nantucket  H.,  Mass. 
Edgartown,  Mass.... 
No  Mans  L’d  l..Mas3 
Viney’d  Hav'n,  Mass; 

Falmouth,  Mass . 1 

Tarpaulin  Cove, Mass  I 
Cuttyhunk  I.,.,  Mass.  | 
Woods  Hole.  Mass..| 
Bird  Island  L..  Mass! 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newport,  R.  I . | 

Bristol.  R.  I . ; 

Pawtuxet,  R.  I . | 

Providence,  R.  I....i 


— 0  35 1  Block  islai 
— 0  49; Stonlngtun.  Conn.... 
— 0  401  New  London,  Conn.. 

— 0  56' Norwich,  Conn . 

— 0  281  Middletown,  Conn... 

— 0  I.*) I  Hartford,  Conn . 

— 0  441  Duck  Island,  Conn.. 
— 0  2*}  .New  Haven.  Conn.. 

— 0  361  Stamford.  Conn . 

+  1  12lcity  I.,  L.  I.  S.,  N.T 
— 0  43ICr,l!ege  P.,E.R.,N.T. 
+0  31| Flushing,  E.  R.,N.Y. 
+  2  56|Pot  Cove,  Ast.,  N.T. 
+3  JTiB’kweH's  1.  L..  N.Y. 
— o34iE.  41st  BL,  N.  Y.  C. 
— 0  151  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
— 20|  Brooklyn  NY..  N.Y. 
— 0  l.T  B'klyn  Bridge.  N.  Y. 
— 0  36  ;  E.llOth  et..  N.  Y.  C. 
— 0  11|Hlgh  Bridge,  N.Y.C. 
— 0  18;  Kingsbridge,  N.Y.C. 
— O  18  Wlllets  Point,  N.  Y. 
— 0  09|Glen  C..  L.I.S.,  N.Y. 
— OlllOyster  B..L.I.S..N.Y. 
— O  llNthpt.  H..L.I.S.,N.Y' 
-1-0  1  Trum.  B..  L.I.S.,N.T( 
-t-0!5.5lSag  Har..L.I.S..N.Y.  I 
-1-0  44 '  Montauk  Pt.  L..N.Y.1 

—4  6  Bellport,  N.  Y . 

-eO  11  iFire  Isl'd  Inlet,  N.Y.  | 
— 1  8  Rockaway  inlet, N  T.' 
— .3  41  Coney  Island.  N.  Y.| 
— 4  1  Tottenvllle.  S.I.,N.Y. ) 
— 2  5.5  Fort  Tom..  S.I..N.Y.. 
—3  43 i Ossining,  H  R.,  N.Y. 
— 3  4niAlbanv  H.  R.,  N.  Y.  J 
— 3  48|ElIz’port,  N.  B..  N.J.  1 
— 3  34 1  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
— S  21  i  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..j 
— 3  23 1  Cape  May  City,  N.J.  I 


1 

+0 
+  1 
-1-1 
+  5 
-f6 
-f2 
+  3 
+  3 
+3 
4-3 
4-3 
+  3 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 

4-0 
4-0 
4-2 
4-2 
4-0 
4-3 
4-3 
4-3 
4-3 
4-2 
4-2 
— 0 
4-2 
4-0 
— 0 
— O 
— 0 
— 0 
4-1 
4-9 
4-0 
— 0 
— 0 
— 0 


2 :  Dover,  Del 

491  Sea  Breeze,  N.  J _ 

E|,New  Castle.  Del.... 
47 '  Wilmington,  Del.... 

lIGray's  F..  S.  R..  Pa. 
58  Phil.,  Wash  ave.... 

23|Trunlon,  N.  J . 

SiRehoboth,  Del . 

4 '  Ocean  City.  Md . 

"ICMpe  Chas.  L.,  'Va.. 
21 'Old  Point  Com.,  Va. 
40  Newport  .News.  Va.. 

2  Peaersburg,  Va . 

50  Richmond.  Va . 

37  Yorktotvn,  Va . 

23  PI.  L..  P.  R.,  Md  .  . . 
40  Alexandria.  P.  R..Va 

20  Wash.  N.  Y..  D.  C. . 

6  Crisfleld.  C.  B..  Md. 

21 '  (Tambrldge.  C.B..Md. 
56  Oxford.  Md . 

7  Annapolis.  Md . 

6  Bait..  Fells  Pt..  Md. 

6  Elkton.  Md . 

5  Pi.  Dep..  F.  R..  Md. 

11  [Virginia  Beach.  Va.. 
19|Matieras  Inlet,  .N.C. 
1  Cape  Lookout,  N.  C. 

391  Beaufort.  -N.  C . 

561  Carolina  Beach.  N.C. 
.3,5 1 tvilmingion,  N.  C... 
42;  B'nerman's  B..  N.C. 

21  i  While  Hall,  N.  C. .. 
23' Georgetown.  S.  C... 
491  Bluff  Pi..  W  R..  S.C. 
3*1  Port  Royal.  S.  C|... 

10.  Beaufort,  S.  C . 

37 
28 
16 


Savannah,  Ga . | 

Warsaw  Sound.  Ga.. 
St.  Andrew  S..  Ga..| 


—  8  46 
—10  17 

—  8  1 

—  7  46 

—  6  15 

—  67 

—  2  59 
0  28 
0  5 
0  13 
0  55 

1  4 
9  n 
9  25 
1  22 
5  7 
0  11 
0  18 
4  59 

—  3  56 

—  3  23 

—  2  38 
0  .50 

2  10 
2  41 
0  0 

—  0  47 

—  15 

—  0  12 

—  0  14 
4-  1  47 

—  4  1 

—  3  58 
4-  1  16 
4-  0  21 
4-0  36 
4-  0  49 
4-0  63 
4-0  4 
4-0  23 


4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 


TIMB  CAJXrLATIONS  AND  EXPL.4NAT10NS  OF  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIA¬ 
TIONS. 


All  the  calculations  except  the  Moon’s  Phases,  Tides  and  sessons  are  In  mean 
local  time.  (See  table  for  Ita  conversion  Into  Standard  Time.)  The  Sun’s  rising  and 
setting  is  tor  the  upper  linib  and  corrected  for  refraction.  The  signs  used  are  ai 
follows:  cS  conjunction  or  near  approach,  at  which  time  a  line  from  the  North  Star 
through  one  will  also  pass  through  the  other;  y,  opposition  or  180*  from  the  Sun.  at 
which  time  the  Superior  Planets  are  the  brightest;  D,  quadrature  or  90*  from  the 
Fun;  ©.  Sun:  0,  Earth;  0,  Mercury;  9.  Venus;  cT-  Mars;  If,  Jupiter;  Ij,  Salui-n; 
S.  Uranus;  W.  Neptune;  S,  Moon  generally;  ii.  Ascending  Node;  0,  Descending 
Node. 

Per. — Perihelion,  or  nearest  to  Sun;  applied  to  Planets. 

Aph. — Aphelion,  or  furthest  from  Sun;  applied  to  Planets. 

Per. — Perigee,  or  nearest  to  Earth;  applied  to  the  Moon. 

So. — Southing,  or  Meridian  Passage. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CAJLENDAK  PAGES. 

Time. 

All  the  calculations  In  The  Tribune  Almanac  are  based  upon  mean  or  clock  time 
unless  otherwise  stated.  The  Sun's  rising  and  setting  are  for  the  upper  limb,  corrected 
for  parallax  and  refraction.  In  the  case  of  the  Moon  no  correction  Is  needed  as  In 
the  Sun,  for  "parallax  and  refraction";  with  her  they  are  of  an  opposite  nature  and 
Just  balance  each  other.  The  figures  given,  therefore,  are  for  the  Moon’s  centre  on 
a  true  horizon,  such  as  the  ocean  or  a  large  plain  affords. 

STANDARD  AND  LOCAL  TIME  TABLES. 

To  obtain  standard  time  take  local  time  and  add  or  subtract  the  fieurea  driven 


City. 


J  Standard  1 

I  of  I 

I  Division.  | 


Conec-  1 
tion.  I 
Minutes.  I 


City. 


Albany.  N.  Y . 

Austin,  Texas . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Baton  Rouge,  La ... . 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. .. 

Boston,  Mass . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Burlington,  Iowa.... 

Cairo,  ill . 

Charleston,  S.  C. . . . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Denver,  Col . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,.. 

Detroit.  Mich . 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

Duluth,  Minn . 

Erie.  Penn . 

Evansville,  Ind . 

Ft.  Gibson,  Cher.  N. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark _ 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Galena,  111 . 

Galveston.  Texas.... 
Grand  Haven.  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Penn.  ... 

Houston,  Texas . 

Huntsville.  Ala . 

Indianapolis.  Ind _ 

Jackson.  Miss . 

Jacksonville.  Fla _ 

Janesville,  Wis . 

JelYerson  City,  Mo... 

Kansas  City,  Mo _ 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

La  Crosse,  Wls . 

Lawrence,  Kan.... 
Lexington,  Ky..  . 


Eastern 

—  6 

Central 

+  31 

Eastern 

+  6 

Central 

+  4 

Central 

+  43 

Eastern 

—  16 

Eastern 

+  16 

Central 

+  5 

Central 

—  3 

Eastern 

+  20 

Central 

—  10 

Central 

—  22 

Central 

—  33 

Eas-tern 

+  24 

Central 

—  28 

Central 

—  23 

Mountain 

0 

Central 

+  14 

Central 

—  28 

Central 

+  3 

Central 

+  9 

Central 

—  39 

Central 

—  10 

Central 

+  21 

Central 

+  19 

Central 

—  20 

Central 

+  2 

Central 

+  19 

Central 

—  15 

Eastern 

-f-  7 

Central 

+  21 

Central 

—  12 

Central 

—  16 

Central 

+  1 

Central 

—  33 

Central 

—  4 

Central 

+  9 

Central 

+  19 

Central 

+  6 

Central 

—  24 

Central 

+  5 

Central 

+  21 

Central 

—  23 

Little  Rock,  Ark . |  Central 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

Memphis,  Tenn..., 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Montgomery,  Ala.  _ 

Nashville,  Tenn . ’|  Central 

INew  Haven,  Conn _ | 

|New  Orleans.  La . 

I  New  York,  N.  Y . 

I  Norfolk,  Va . 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.... 

Omaha.  Neb . 

Pensacola,  Fla . 

Philadelphia,  Penn... 

Pittsburg,  Penn. . 

Portland.  Me . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

tjulncy.  Ill . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 


I  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

I  Rock  Island,  HI . 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. . . 


Savannah,  Ga.  . 
I  Shreveport,  La. 

I  Springfield,  Ill.  . 
!  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  c-  - 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  _ 

I  Superior  City.  Wls _ |  Central 

I  Syracuse,  N.  Y...  “ 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

I  Utica.  N.  Y . 

I  Washington,  D.  C.... 

I  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

I  Wilmington,  Del . 

I  Wilmington,  N.  C. ..  . 
i  Yankton.  S.  Dak _ 


Standard' 

of 

Division. 

Correc¬ 

tion. 

Minutes. 

Central 

+  9 

Central 

—  18 

Eastern 

+  17 

Central 

0 

Central 

—  8 

Central 

—  8 

Central 

—  15 

Central 

—  13 

Eastern 

—  8 

Central 

0 

Eastern 

—  4 

Eastern 

+  5 

Eastern 

+  2 

Central 

+  24 

Central 

—  11 

Eastern 

+  1 

Eastern 

+  20 

Eastern 

—  19 

Eastern 

—  14 

Central 

+  6 

Eastern 

+  16 

Eastern 

+  10 

Eastern 

+  11 

Central 

+  3 

Pacific 

+  10 

Mountain 

+  4 

Central 

—  36 

Central  • 

+  15 

Central 

—  2 

Central 

+  19 

Central 

+  1 

Central 

+  12 

Central 

+  8 

Eastern 

+  5 

Central 

—  26 

Eastern 

—  1 

Eastern 

+  1 

Eastern 

+  8 

Eastern 

+  23 

Eastern 

+  2 

Eastern 

+  13 

Central 

+  29 

TIME 


-  BELTS. 

States  and'can^a:^  times,  based  upon  the  meridian  used  by  the  tlnltsd 


Name  of  Time. 


Degree. 


Intercolonial 

Eastern  . 

Central  . 

Mountain  .... 

Pacific  . 

Sitka  . 

Tahiti  . 

Hawaiian  . . . 


Central  Meridian. 

Prom  Greenwich. 


60 

75 
90 
lOS 
120 
135 
150 
167  H 


4  hours  west. 

6  hours  west. 

6  hours  west. 

7  hours  west. 

8  hours  west. 

9  hours  west. 

10  hours  west. 

10  h.  31  m.  west. 


Nearest  Place. 


About  3%°  east  of  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

Denver,  _Col. 

1^4°  East  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
east  of  Sitka,  Alaska, 
west  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 

- - -  _  _  ,  Near  centre  of  Molokai. 

in  etLdard‘’'tlme  wo^uid^iil^uTvf  time  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
for  usefulness  of  such  data  to  the  single  point  or  place 

were  computed,  while  In  mean  time  they  are  practically  correct  tor 
sins  htvira'^l'he  width  of  the  continent,  as  already  explaiLd.  and  per- 
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The  calculations  In  each  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  each  calendar  i>age  will 
apply  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  all  places  in  the  contiguous  North  American  zones 
Indicated  by  the  headings  of  the  divisions.  This  statement  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  latitude,  or  In  the  same  line  running  due  east  and  west,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  rise  and  set  at  almost  the  same  moment  of  local  or  mean  time,  the  difference 
in  extremes  being  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  Importance  for  ordinary  purposes,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Moon’s  rising,  southing  and  setting,  when  6m.  for  Pacific  Coast 
points  and  3m.  for  Mississippi  River  Valley  region.  Including  Chicago,  etc.,  must  bo 
added,  or  2m.  for  each  hour  of  longitude. 


Mimieapolis?\ 


^North  Platte 
^M«Cook 

P'^.Eiiis  ,  .-y. 


(GUrLF 


Map  of  the  Standard  Time  Belts. 

The  heavy  dotted  lines  show  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  time  in  the  United  States. 
The  plus  and  minus  marks  on  either  side  of  the  meridian  lines  show  whether  It  Is 
necessary  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  standard  time  of  points  east  or  west  of 
these  lines  to  arrive  at  actual,  or  mean  local,  time.  See  table  on  page  4. 

Standard  Time. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  railroads  and  business  in  general  a  standard  of  time 
was  established  by  mutual  agreement  in  18^,  and  It  Is  by  this  method  of  calculation 
that  trains  are  now  run  and  local  time  Is  regulated.  In  accordance  with  this  system 
the  United  States  extending  from  65°  to  1^°  west  longitude  Is  divided  Into  four 
time  sections,  as  shown  on  the  map.  Inside  of  each  of  these  sections  standard  time  Is 
uniform,  and  the  time  of  each  section  differs  from  that  next  to  It  by  exactly  one  hour. 

If  the  standard  time  correction  for  any  place  not  enumerate  In  the  table  be 
desired  proceed  as  follows:  Locate  the  place,  as  any  one  can  approximately  on  this 
map,  and  then  subdivide  the  hour  space  In  which  the  place  Is  until  the  distance  In 
time  (60m.  =  one  space)  from  that  meridian  within  whose  bounds  the  place  Is  located 
Is  apparent.  Then  add  or  subtract  the  result  to  mean  time  as  the  sign  at  the  top  of 
the  map  indicates.  Example:  What  will  be  the  standard  time  of  sunrise  July  1  at 
Penn  Tan.  N.  T.  ?  The  map  does  not  give  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but 
most  people  can  locate  their  own  place  in  its  respective  State  on  the  map  with  suffi¬ 
cient  coiTectness.  By  this  means  I  locate  Penn  Tan  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  75th  and  90th  meridians  and  within  the  Eastern  time  zone.  This 
will  give  8m.  to  be  added,  or  4  34. 


ERAS  OF  TISEE. 

The  Gregorian  year  1911  corresponds  to  the  following  eras: 

From  July  4  the  136th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  1329  (nearly)  of  the  Mahometan  era,  beginning  January  2,  1911.  The 
year  1330  begins  December  22,  1911. 

The  year  A.  M.  8020  of  the  Greek  Church,  beginning  January  14  (N.  S.). 

The  year  4708  (nearly)  of  the  Chinese  era,  beginning  January  30. 

The  year  5771-  72  (nearly)  of  the  Jewish  era,  beginning  September  23.  or  at 
sunset  September  22. 

The  year  2571  (nearly)  of  the  Japanese  era.  beginning  January  30. 

The  year  (>624  of  the  Julian  Period. 

The  j’ear  2223  of  the  Grecian  era. 

The  1st  day  of  January  is  the  2,419.038th  day  since  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 
Period. 
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DATE  OF  BEGINNING  OF  ERAS  AND  OTHER  PERIODS. 


Name. 

-Began. - 

_ ^  [ 

Name. 

, - Began. - ^ 

Grecian,  mundane... 

.Sept. 

1, 

5598  B. 

C.  ’ 

Julian  Year,  acc.  to 

Constantinople,  civil. 

.Sept. 

I, 

5508  B. 

C. 

Usher  . 

46  B.  C. 

Alexandrian  . 

.Aug. 

29, 

5502  B. 

c. 

Spanish  Era . 

38  B.  C. 

Antioch,  mundane.. 

•  Sept. 

1, 

5492  B. 

C.  1 

Actian  . 

30  B.  C. 

Julian  Period . 

1, 

4713  B. 

c. 

Augustan  . 

•  Feb.  14, 

27  B.  C. 

Mundane,  Usher . 

.Oct. 

- , 

4004  B. 

c. 

Usual  Christian . 

1  A.D. 

Mundane,  Jewish . 

.Oct. 

1. 

3761  B. 

c. 

Destruction  of 

Abraham  . 

.  .Oct. 

1, 

2015  B. 

C.  ! 

Jerusalem  . 

Sept.  1, 

G9  A.  D. 

Olympiads  . 

.July 

1, 

776  B. 

c. 

Era  of  the  Macca- 

Foundation  of  Rome. 

April 

24, 

752  B. 

c. 

bees  . 

.Nov.  24, 

166  A.  D. 

Methonic  Cycle . 

.July 

15, 

432  B. 

c. 

Bra  of  Diocletian.... 

.Aug.  29, 

287  A.  D. 

Macedonian.  Seleucidae. 

Era  of  Ascension.... 

.Nov.  12, 

295  A.  D. 

Sept. 

1, 

312  B. 

c. 

.Armenian  . 

.July  9, 

552  A.D. 

Tyrian  . 

19, 

126  B. 

c. 

Mahometan  Hegira.  . 

,  .July  16, 

622  A.  D. 

Sldonian  | . 

— 

110  B. 

c. 

Persian  of  Yezdegird. 

.June  16, 

632  A.  D. 

Cajsarian,  of  Antioch 

.  Sept. 

1, 

48  B. 

c. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CYCLES. 


Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter .  A 

Golden  Number  (Lunar  Cycle) .  12 

Epact  (Moon’s  Age,  Jan.  1) .  30 

Solar  Cycle .  16 


Roman  Indiction .  9 

Julian  Period . 6624 

Dionysian  Period .  240 

Jewish  Lunar  Cycle .  9 


EXi'LANATORY  NOTE.— The  DOMINICAL  Letter  or  letters  (two  for  Leap  Tears), 
or  Sunday  Letters,  indicates  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  the  first  Sunday  occurs,  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  used.  Thus  for  1911  the  Dominical  Letter  is 
A,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  hence  the  first  day  of  the  year  will  be  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year.  In  Leap  Years  two  letters  are  used,  the  first  being  for  January 
and  i'ebruary  and  the  latter,  being  the  preceding  letter,  answers  for  the  last  ten 
months  in  order  to  maintain  the  cycle.*  The  GOLDEN  NUMBER  is  that  number  of 
a  cycle  of  19  years,  which  shows  how  many  years  have  passed  since  New  Moon  fell 
on  January  1.  for  in  nearly  19  years  the  Solar  and  Lunar  years  nearly  come  together. 
The  chief  use  of  this  cycle  is  in  fixing  the  date  of  Easter,  and  in  this  same  connection 
is  used  the  EPACT.  The  SOLAR  CYCLE  is  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  days  of  the  week  fell  on  the  same  days  of  the  year,  or  when  there  will  be, 
therefore,  a  recurrence  of  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter.  This  would  be  the  case 
every  seven  years  but  for  Leap  Year;  hence,  four  times  seven  is  the  cycle,  or  28  years. 
It  is  the  remainder  found  by  adding  9  to  the  year  and  dividing  the  sum  by  28.  The 
ROMAN  INDICnON  is  a  cycle  of  16  years  and  is  of  no  utility  except  to  chronologers. 
It  is  the  remainder  found  by  adding  3  to  the  year  and  dividing  by  15.  THE  JULIAN 
PERIOD  Is  a  cycle  of  7080  years,  and  Is  the  product  of  the  three  cycles — Golden  Num¬ 
ber  (19).  Solar  Cycle  (28)  and  Roman  Indiction  (16)  and  hence  shows  the  time  when 
these  three  cycles  will  coincide,  or  begin  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  this  cycle 
will  be  completed  In  the  year  2267.  It  is  the  year  +4713.  The  DIONYSIAN  Period  is 
a  cycle  of  632  years,  and  is  also  called  the  Great  Paschal  Cycle,  being  the  product  of  a 
complete  Solar  and  Lunar  Cycle  (28x19).  It  is  the  remainder  found  by  adding  467  to 
the  year  and  dividing  by  532,  and  with  the  Julian  Period  is  chiefly  used  by  chro¬ 
nologers.  The  JEWISH  LUNAR  CYCLE  Is  always  three  less  than  the  Golden  Number, 
and  Is  used  by  the  Jews  in  fixing  the  time  of  their  festivals. 


•The  rule  for  computing  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  year  Is  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  and  for  that  reason  is  omitted  here. 

FIXED  AND  MOV.IBLE  FEASTS  OR  CHURCH  D.4yS. 


New  Year’s  Day  (Circum.) . Jan.  1 

Conv.  of  St.  Paul . Jan.  25 

Purification  B.  V.  M . Feb.  2 

Septuagesima  Sunday . Feb.  12 

St.  Valentine . Feb.  14 

Sexagesima  Sunday . Feb.  19 

Quinquagesirna  Sunday . Feb.  26 

Shrove  Tuesday . Feb.  28 

Ash  Wednesday  (Dent  begins) _ Mch.  1 

Quadragesima  Sunday . Mch.  6 

St.  Patrick’s  Day . Mch.  17 

Annunciation  (Lady  Day) . Mch.  25 

Mid-Lent  Sunday . Mch.  26 

Palm  Sunday . Apr.  9 

Good  Friday . Apr.  14 

Easter  Sunday . Apr.  16 

Low  Sun.  (St.  George) . Apr.  23 

St.  Mark . Apr.  25 

Philip  and  James . May  1 

Rogation  Sunday . May  21 

Ascension  (Holy)  Thr . May  25 

Whitsunday  (Pentecost) . June  4 

’Trinity  Sunday . June  11 


Corpus  Christ! . June  15 

Nat.  John  the  Baptist . June  24 

Peter  and  Paul . June  29 

Mary  Magdalen . July  22 

St.  James . July  25 

Transfiguration  . Aug.  6 

St.  Bartholomew . Aug.  24 

Exalt.  Holy  Cross . Sept.  14 

St.  Matthew . Sept.  21 

Michaelmas  . Sept.  29 

St.  Luke . Oct.  18 

Simon  and  Jude . Oct.  28 

Halloween  . Oct.  31 

All  Saints’ . Nov.  1 

Thanksgiving  . Nov.  30 

St.  Andrew . Nov.  30 

Advent  Sunday . Dec.  3 

St.  Thomas . Dec.  21 

Christmas  Day . Dec.  25 

St.  Stephen . Dec.  26 

St.  John  the  Evang . Dec.  27 

Holy  Innocents . Dec.  28 
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E.MBKR  DAYS. 

Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  after:  First  Sunday  In  Lent — March  8,  10  and 
11;  Pentecost — June  7.  9  and  10;  September  11 — September  20,  22  and  23;  December 
13 — December  20,  22  and  23. 

GREEK  CHURCH  OR  RUSSIAN  CALENDAR.  A.  D.  1911;  -A.  M.  8020. 


Jan. 

New  Style. 

14 . 

Jan. 

Old  Style. 

1 . 

Holy  Days. 

19 . 

6 . 

rheophany  (Epiphany). 
Septuagesima  Sunday. 

Ilypopante  (Puriflcailon). 
Carnival  Sunday. 

\sh  Wednesday. 

Feb. 

12 . 

SO . 

IfS . . 

Feb. 

2 . 

19 . 

6 . 

Mch. 

1 . 

16 . 

6 . 

20 . 

First  Day  of  Lent. 

April 

7 . 

Mch. 

2.5 . 

9 . 

27 . 

Palm  Sunday. 

Great  (Good)  Friday'. 

Holy  Pasche  (Easter). 

14 . 

April 

1 . 

16 . 

3 . 

May 

6 . 

23 . . . 

22 . 

May 

9 . 

25 . 

12 . 

27 . 

14 . 

Coronation  of  Emperor^. 

June 

4 . 

22 . . 

July 

Aug. 

12 . 

29 . 

i'eter  aud  Paul,  Chief  Apostles, 
’’irst  Day  of  Theotokos. 
Transfiguration. 

Repose  of  Theotokos. 

St.  Alexander  Nevsky*. 

Nativity  of  Theotokos, 
exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
Patronage  of  Theotokos. 

14 . 

Aug. 

1 . 

19. . 

6 . 

28 . 

15 . 

Sept. 

12 . 

30 . 

21 . 

Sept. 

8 . 

27 . 

14 . 

Oct. 

14 . 

Oct. 

1 . 

28 . 

15 . , 

Deo. 

4 . 

21 . 

Entrance  of  Theotokos. 

I  'onception  ■  of  Theotokos. 

Nativity  (Christmas). 

21 . 

Dec. 

8 . 

25 . 

12 . 

CHINESE  CALENDAR.  A’EAR  4608. 


The  year  1911  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Chinese  year  4608,  or  the  48th  year 
of  the  76th  cycle  of  60  years.  Is  a  leap  year,  the  6th  month  being  duplicated,  and 
contains  384  days. 


1st  Month  begins . January 

2d  Month  begins . March 

3d  Month  begins . March 

4th  Month  begins . April 

5th  Month  begins . May 

6th  Month  begins . June 

6th  Month  begins . July 


30  I  7th  Month  begins . August  24 

1  •‘t'h  Ml  mil  begins . September  22 

30  I  9th  Month  begins . October  22 

29  I  10th  Month  begins . November  21 

28  I  litn  Mon.h  begins . December  20 

20  12th  Month  begins . January  19,  1912 

26  I  .. 


JEWISH  OR  HEBREW  CAI.END.AR.  Year  5671-’72,  A.  M. 
The  Jewish  year  5671  Is  the  9th  of  the  290th  cycle  of  19  years. 


4 - Month- 


Year.  No.  Name.  Dav. 

5671  4  Tebet  .  1 

5671  4  Tebet  . 10 

5671  5  Sh’vat  .  1 

6671  6  Adar  .  1 

6671  6  Adar  . 13 

6671  6  Adar  . 14-15 

6671  7  Nissan  .  1 

6671  7  Nissan  . 15 

r671  8  lyar  .  1 

6671  8  lyar  . 18 

6671  9  Sivan  .  1 

6671  9  Sivan  .  6 

6671  10  Tammuz  . 1 

6671  10  Tammuz  . 17 

6671  11  Av  or  Ab .  1 

6671  11  Av  or  Ab . 9 

5671  12  Ellul  . 1 

6672  1  Tishrl  .  1 

6672  1  Tishrl  .  3 

5672  1  Tishrl  . 10 

6672  1  Tishrl  . 15 

6672  1  Tlshri  . 21 

6672  1  Tishrl  . 22 

5672  1  Tishrl  . 23 

6672  2  Chesvan  .  1 

6672  3  Klslev  .  1 

6672  3  Klslev  . 25 


Fasts  and  Feasts.  Gregorian  Date. 

Rosh-Chodesh...Sat.-Sun.,  Dec.  31.  1010-Jan.  1,  1911 

Fast  of  Tebet . Tuesday,  January  10.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Monday.  Januar.v  30.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Tues.-Wed..  Feb.  2.8-.\lar.  1.  1911 

Fast  of  Esther . Monday.  March  13,  1911 

Purlm . Tues.-Wed.,  March  14-16,  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Thursday,  March  30,  1911 

First  Day  of  Passover . Thursday.  April  13.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Fri.-Sat.,  April  28-29.  1911 

Lag  B'Omer . Tuesday,  May  16,  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Sunday.  May  28.  1911 

First  Day  of  Pentecost . Friday.  June  2,  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . . . Mon.-Tues.,  June  26-27,  1911 

Fast  of  Tammuz . Thursday,  July  13.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Wednesday,  July  26,  1911 

Fast  of  Av  . Thursday.  August  3.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Thurs.-Fri.,  Aug.  24-25,  1911 

First  Day  of  New  Tear, 

Sat.,  Sept.  23,  or  at  sunset  of  Sept.  22,  1911 

Fast  of  Gedaliah . Monda.v.  September  25,  1911 

Tom-Kippeor . Monday.  October  2.  1911 

First  Day  of  Tabernacle _ Saturday.  October  7.  1911 

Hoshannah-Rabbah . Friday,  October  13.  1911 

Sh’mini-Atseres . Saturday,  October  14.  1911 

Simehas-Torah . Sunday,  October  15.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Sun. -Mon.,  Oct.  22-2.3.  1911 

Rosh-Chodesh . Tues.-Wed.,  Nov.  22-23.  1911 

First  Day  of  Chanukah.  .Saturday,  December  16.  1911 
Thirty-third  Day  of  Omer. 
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Month 


Tear.  No.  Name.  Day. 

5fi72  4  Tebet  1 

6‘i72  4  Tebet  10 

5072  6  Sh-vat  1 


Fasts  and  Feasts.  Gregorian  Date. 

Rosh-Chodesh . Thurs.-Frl.,  Dec.  21-22,  1911 

Fast  of  Tebet . Sunday,  December  31,  1011 

Rosh-Chodesh . Saturday,  January  20.  1912 


MAHOMETAN  CALENDAR,  YEARS  1329-’80. 


The  year  1329  is  the  9th  of  the  45th  cycle  of  30  years. 


Mon  t  .  -■“’N 

I>nsts. 

, — Month. — , 

Lasts, 

Tears. 

No. 

Name. 

Begins,  days. 

Tears. 

No. 

Name.  Begins,  days. 

1329.. 

1.. 

.Muharrem. . 

.Jan. 

2.  1911 

30 

.  ». . 

•  Sheban  . July 

28,  1911 

29 

1329.. 

2.. 

.Saphar  ... 

Feb. 

1,  1911 

29 

1329. . 

.  9.. 

.Ramadan  .‘Aug. 

26,  1911 

30 

1329.. 

3.. 

.Rabla  I _ 

Mch. 

2,  TJll 

30 

1  :vi9 , . 

.10. . 

.Schawall  ...Sept. 

25,  1911 

29 

1329.. 

4.. 

.Rabla  11... 

Apr. 

1,  1911 

29 

1329.. 

.11.. 

.Dul  Kaeda.  .Oct. 

24,  1911 

30 

1329.. 

.  6.. 

.Jomhardl  I. 

.May  30,  1911 

30 

. . 

.12. . 

.Dulheggia..  .Nov. 

23,  1911 

29 

1329.. 

.  6.. 

.Jomhardl  II 

.May 

30,  lull 

29 

1330. . 

.  1.. 

.Muharrem. .  .Dec. 

22,  1911 

30 

1329.. 

7.. 

.Rajab . 

June 

28,  1911 

30 

1330.. 

.  2.. 

.Saphar . Jan. 

21,  1912 

29 

•Fasting. 

THE  JtJXTAN  CALENDAR. 

In  the  Roman  (Julian)  Calendar  the  months  corresponded  exactly  with  our  own. 
excepting  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Em.peior  Augustus  the  fifth  and  sixth  months 
of  the  year — which,  with  the  Romans,  began  with  March — were  called  Qulntills  and 
Sextills;  afterwaid  they  were  named  In  honoi  of  the  Emperors  Julius  and  Augustus. 

In  reckoning  the  days  of  each  month  three  hxed  points  were  taken,  and  any 
particular  day  was  said  to  be  so  many  days  before  the  next  coming  fixed  day. 
These  three  points  were  (1)  the  Kalends,  by  which  name  the  first  of  each  month 
was  known;  (2)  the  Nones,  which  fell  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  in  March, 
May.  July  and  October,  and  on  the  fifth  day  In  each  of  the  other  months;  and  the 
Ides,  which  always  fell  eight  days  after  the  Nones. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR. 


This  Calendar,  although  reckoned  from  September  22,  1792,  was  not  Introduced 
until  November  22,  1793.  It  remained  In  use  till  December  31.  1805.  The  Gregorian 
Calendar  was  restored  January  1,  1806  (N'ivdse  10,  Year  xlv).  The  months  varied  In 
different  years.  Niv6se  commenced  December  21  in  1793,  December  22  In  1804  and 
1805.  The  following  are  the  dates  for  the  year  1804,  the  last  complete  year  of  the 
calendar: 


Vendfimialre  (Vintage),  Sept.  23-Oct.  22. 
Brumalre  (Foggy).  Oct.  2.3-Nov.  22. 
Frimalre  (Sleety).  Nov.  22-Dec.  21. 
NIvOse  (Snowy),  Dec.  22-Jan.  21. 
RluviOse  (Rainy),  Jan.  21-Feb.  20. 
VentOse  (TVindy),  Feb.  20-Mar.  21. 


Germinal  (Budding),  Mar.  22-Apr.  21. 
Flordal  (Flowery).  Apr.  21-May  20. 
Pralrlal  (Pasture),  May  21-June  20. 
Messldor  (Harvest).  June  20-July  19. 
Thermidor  (Hot),  July  20-Aug.  19. 
Fructidor  (Fruit).  Aug.  )9-Sept.  18. 


The  months  were  divided  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  make  up  the 
365  days  five  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  September:  (Prlmldi),  dedicated  to  Virtue; 
(Duodi)  to  Genius:  (Tridi)  to  Labor;  (Quanldl)  to  Opinion;  and  the  fifth  (Qulntidi) 
to  Rewards.  To  I.eap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth  day,  September  22  or  23  (Sextldi), 
‘‘Jour  de  la  Rfivolutlon,”  was  added. 


THE  SIGNS  AND  CONSTELLATIONS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


Until  recently  we  supposed  that  the  present  relationship  between  the  signs  and 
constellations  of  the  zodiac  was  generally  understood,  as  all  astronomical  text  books 
mention  their  disagreement  and  explain  the  cause.  The  numerous  letters  of  Inquiry 
concerning  differences  between  this  data  in  this  almanac  and  certain  others  show 
the  necessity  for  this  note  of  explanation. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  zodiac,  that  belt  of  the  heavens,  about  16°  In  width, 
within  which  move  the  moon  and  planets,  was  formed  and  divided  Into  twelve 

parts  or  seasons  called  signs,  each  containing  certain  star  groups  called  con¬ 

stellations.  Each  was  given  a  name  of  an  object  or  animal,  which  never  did  bear 
any  relationship  to  the  configuration  of  the  stars  in  that  group  or  division,  but 
which  did,  or  is  supposed  to,  have  reference  to  certain  astronomical  or  other  facts. 
Thus  Libra,  ^  the  scales  or  balance,  comes  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  there 
is  an  equilibrium  or  balance  between  the  length  of  day  and  night  the  world  over. 

Aquarius,  the  water  bearer,  and  whose  sign  is  the  Egyptian  sign  for  running 

water,  comes  at  the  season  of  greatest  rains  in  Egypt,  etc. 

Since  the  time  when  these  divisions  were  made  and  named,  owing  to  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  resulting  from  the  differing  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
of  the  earth,  the  signs  have  moved  back  west  nearly  a  whole  division,  or  constella¬ 
tion.  and  where  fp  was  the  first,  3^  now  is.  Hence  though  the  sun  now  enters  the 
sign  ^  March  20.  It  Is  a  month  later  when  he  enters  the  constellation  T’.  It  must 
be  apparent,  therefore,  that  any  supposed  Influence  or  relationship  which  early  as¬ 
trologers  attributed  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon  or  planets  when  In  certain 
of  these  divisions  can  no  longer  exist,  as  the  sign  now  only  represents  that  space 
or  division  of  the  zodiac  where  the  controlling  constellation  was  2,000  or  more  years 
ago,  but  is  not  now.  Nevertheless,  some  almanacs  still  give  the  signs  for  the  moon’s 
place,  which  is  very  misleading  to  those  who  attempt  to  follow  her  in  her  course 
among  the  stars.  Hence,  this  almanac  gives  the  constellation  and  discards  the  an¬ 
cient  picture  of  the  disembowelled  man  as  relics  of  the  age  of  superstition.  The 
sign  Is  retained  for  sun’s  place  in  the  seasons  and  sun’s  place  each  month  because 
of  Its  relationship  to  the  equinoxes  andj  solstices. 
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THE  SEASONS; 
Sun  enters. 


AND 


THE  SUN’S  PATH  THROUGH  THE  ZODIAC. 
Mean  Ix)cal  Time. 


Sign. 

Con. 

Date. 

H.M. 

D.  H.M. 

10 

Dec. 

22, 

11  56  a.m.,  1910. 

Winter 

begins  and  lasts  89  0  42  6. 

& 

Jan. 

20, 

8  27  a.m.,  1911. 

Feb. 

19. 

1  4  a.m.,  1911. 

‘P 

X 

Mch. 

21, 

0  38  p.m.,  1911. 

Spring 

begins  and  lasts  92  19  42  N. 

H 

T 

Apr. 

21, 

0  20  a  m.,  1911. 

n 

8 

May 

21, 

9  4  a  m.,  1911. 

•"Z 

n 

June 

22. 

8  20  a  m.,  1911. 

Summer 

begins  and  lasts  93  14  42  N. 

il 

July 

23. 

7  12  p.m.,  1911. 

vn 

n 

Aug. 

'M. 

2  22  a  .m.,  1911. 

ITB 

Sept.  23, 

11  2  p.m.,  1911. 

Autumn 

begins  and  lasts  89  18  35  S. 

m 

Oct. 

24, 

7  38  a.m.,  1911. 

I 

rn 

Nov. 

23, 

4  40  a  .m.,  1911. 

10 

t 

Dec. 

22, 

5  37  p.m.,  1911. 

Winter 

begins.  - 

’Tropical  year — 366  5  41 

D.  H. 

M. 

D. 

H.  M. 

89  0 

42 

92 

19  42 

89  18 

35 

93 

14  42 

178  19  17  South  o£  the  Equator. 

Subtract 


180  10 
178  19 


24  North  of  the  Equator. 
17 


The  sun  is  7  15  7  longer  north  of  the  Equator 

than  south  of  it,  owing  to  the  slower  motion  of  the  earth  (apparent  motion  of  the 

sun)  at  and  near  aphelion. 

THE  PLANETS  IN  1911. 

MERCURY  (g)  will  be  brightest: 

(a)  As  an  EVENING  STAR  Aprii  1-10  and  Dec.  4-10,  setting  about  Ih.  15m. 

after  the  Sun,  being  at  greatest  angular  distance  east  of  the  Sun  April  14  (19°)  and 

Dec.  7  (2j.°).  At  the  April  date  he  will  be  in  directly  S.  of  Alpha 

Mercnr.v.  Arietis  and  the  line  of  stars  in  the  horn  of  the  Ram,  and  in  Dec.  in  T, 

near  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  Milkmaid’s  Dipper.  On  Apr.  10  b.  will 
be  4°  S.  of  §,  and  on  Sept.  24  g  will  be  6°  N.  of  9- 

(b)  As  a  MORNING  STAR  Feb.  1-5  and  Sept.  23-30,  rising  about  Ih.  15m.  be¬ 
fore  the  Sun,  being  at  greatest  angular  distance  west  of  the  Sun  Feb.  2  (25°)  and 

Sept.  25  (18°).  When  brightest  in  Feb.  the  Milkmaid’s  Dipper  in  S  'wiU  be  about 

10°  W.  of  him,  and  in  Sept,  the  Sickle  in  Q,  will  be  about  15°  W.  of  him.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Moon  in  the  Feb.  and  Sept,  periods  will  render  those  dates  still  more 
favorable. 

VENUS  (9).  the  “Queen  of  Beauty,”  whose  sign  is  a  looking  glass,  will  be  a 
most  attractive  celestial  object  nearly  all  of  the  year.  ’Twice  she  will  be  at  her  very 
brightest:  first,  Aug.  8-12,  as  an  EVENING  STAR,  and  again  after  passing 
Venus,  between  the  earth  and  sun  (Inferior  conjunction)  as  a  MORNING  STAR, 
Oct.  21-25.  See  Table  of  the  Planets  and  Chart  of  Visibility  of  the  Planets. 
V  enus  not  only  attains  a  greater  degree  of  brilliancy  than  any  of  the  others,  but  at 
such  times  and  for  about  a  month  before  and  after  she  will  show  a  large  crescent 
phase  like  the  Moon  between  new  and  the  quarters.  At  the  Oct.  date  she  will 
shine  with  unusual  splendor  in  the  absence  of  the  Moon  and  will  cast  a  distinct 
shadow.  WTiile  the  annexed  figure  shows  all  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
planet  passes,  the  telescope  shows  the  boundaries  away  from  the  sun  to  be  irregrula.r. 
The  light  will  blend  off  and  the  margins  will  be  more  or  less  jagged,  owing  to  the 
refraction  of  the  sunlight  in  the  planet’s  atmosphere  and  the  irregulaxitles  of  her 
surface,  mountains,  etc.  The  discovery  of  these  phases  was  the  work  of  the  first 
Tn.iiAnnc  Tiir  ciiii  telescope  in  the  hands  of  Galileo,  though 

their  existence  was  believed  earlier. 

A.  — Fifteen  days  before  superior  con¬ 
junction  or  June  20,  1912. 

B.  — At  greatest  elongation  West. 

Xov.  26,  1911. 

C.  — When  brightest  as  a  morning  star 
Oct.  21-25,  1911. 

D.  — Just  after  inferior  conjunction  or 
Sept.  20,  1911. 

E — Fifteen  days  after  superior  con¬ 
junction,  July  20,  1912. 

F. — At  greatest  elongation  East,  July 
7,  1911. 

When  brightest  as  an  evening  star, 
Aug.  8-12.  1911. 

H. — Just  before  inferior  conjunction. 
Sept.  10,  1911. 


W  OF  SUN 


In  following  the  course  of  the  planets  the  reader  will  do  well  to  use  the  other 
aids  in  this  Almanac — “Chart  of  the  Heavens,”  “Table  of  the  Rising,  Southing  and 
Setting  of  the  Planets,”  etc.  Locate  the  planets  in  the  zodiac  on  the  chart  and  then 
follow  them  in  their  course  past  the  stars,  noting  when  they  are  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon,  stars  or  other  planets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  9  will  be  found  5°  N.  of  Milkmaid’s  Dipper  in  T ; 
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Jan.  11  just  S.  of  the  brightest  star  in  15>  and  on  the  boundai-y  between  S  and  10>; 
c5  9  Feb.  1,  $  3°  37'  N. :  Feb.  8  in  St  10°  S.  of  tbe  A  on  the  equator  of  the  heavens; 
Feb.  26  on  the  prime  meridian  of  the  heavens  15°  S.  of  the  square  of  Pegasus;  rf  S 
Mch.  2,  $  2°  20'  N.;  enters  ^  Mch.  26-28;  Apr.  1.  ri  3,  9  14'  N.  and  occulted; 
Apr.  15,  6°  S.  of  the  Pleiades;  Apr.  26,  7°  N.  of  Aldebaran,  the  lucida  of  the  Hyades, 
May  1,  6  9  1°  29'  S. ;  May  7  in  eastern  B  and  due  N.  of  Orion’s  Belt  21°;  May  15 

in  line  northward  with  the  bright  stars  in  the  feet  of  the  twins  (n)  and  the  bright¬ 
est  star  of  the  heavens  (Sirius)  due  south  of  her  about  40°.  Note  that  an  immense 
diamond  is  formed  by  Venus  on  the  N.,  Sirius  on  the  S.,  Betelgeuse  on  the  W.  and 
Procyon  on  the  B. — a  most  striking  figure  in  the  evening  skies  west  of  the  meridian; 
May  29-30  between  Castor  and  Pollux  in  n  on  the  north  and  Procyon  on  the  S.,  but 
nearest  the  former  and  3°  N.  of  tj/;  June  12-13  in  on  northern  edge  of  the  group 
of  dim  stars  called  Praesepe;  June  29,  6  S,  9  30°  40' — ;  July  6-6  less  than  1°  N.  of 
Regulus  in  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  Sickle;  Brightest  Aug.  8-12,  when  about  15° 
E.  of  Regulus,  near  the  middle  Q,,  where  she  soon  becomes  stationary  with  respect 
to  the  stars  and  then  begins  to  move  back  westward  or  retrogrades.  She  may  be  seen 
in  the  daytime  in  July  and  Aug.  by  knowing  just  where  to  look  for  her;  becomes  in¬ 
visible  early  in  Sept.,  being  at  inferior  conjunction  Sept  15.  When  next  seen  she 
will  appear  in  the  east  in  the  morning,  west  of  the  Sun;  rt  §,  Sept.  24,  being  10°  S. 
of  § ;  Stationary  again  early  in  Oct.  in  eastern  Q.',  Occulted  by  ^  Nov.  16;  ad¬ 
vances  past  the  stars  of  HD,  passing  about  4°  N.  of  Spica  the  last  of  Nov.  and  through 
the  square  of  the  last  of  Dec. 

MAKS  (d)  will  be  brightest,  as  an  EVENING  STAR  Nov.  24-25,  being  a  MORN¬ 
ING  STAR  until  Aug.  8  and  afterward  an  Evening  Star  to  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  he  will  be  in  m,  low  in  the  East  at  dawn  and  about 
Mars.  6°  N.  of  Antares;  A  Jan.  26;  Feb.  1,  3°  N.  of  the  Milkmaid’s  Dipper  in  X; 

c5  S  Feb.  24,  ri  ^  Mch.  11;  Mch.  15  in  about  5°  S.  of  the  bright  stars  in 
the  head  of  the  Goat,  5  S  Mch.  25;  last  of  Apr.  in  tst  10°  S.  of  the  A:  ri  S  Apr.  23 
and  May  22;  June  1  on  first  meridian  of  the  heavens;  rf  3)  25th.  On  the  15th  of  July 
he  will  be  about  10°  S.  of  the  bright  stars  in  9P:  Aug.  8  at  western  D  and  b 
Aug.  16;  last  of  Aug.  8°  S.  of  Pleiades;  last  of  Sept,  close  to  and  N.  of  the  Hyades. 
Stationary  middle  of  Oct.  in  B  :  retrogrades  very  slowly  back  to  the  Pleiades  Dec.  1, 

being  at  g  Nov.  26,  when  he  will  rise  at  sunset,  pass  the  meridian  at  midnight  and 

set  at  sunrise,  being  then  and  for  some  time  before  and  after  that  date  an  all  night 
star.  Several  new  canals  were  discovered  on  Mars  in  1909.  Snowstorms  were  also 
observed]. 

JUPITER  (If)  will  be  at  g  Apr.  30,  when  he  will  be  brightest  and  an  evening 
and  an  all  night  star.  Inasmuch  as  requires  12  of  our  years  in  which  to  make  a 
revolution  about  the  Sun  and  pass  all  the  stars  of  the  zodiac,  his  move- 
Jupiter.  ment  from  time  to  time  will  be  very  slight  as  compared  to  that  of  the  plan¬ 
ets  whose  orbits  are  inferior  to  his,  as  he  traverses  only  one  sign  in  a 
year.  He  is  still  in  £;=,  and  during  the  first  days  of  Feb.  he  will  be  very  close  (1°  N.) 
to  the  brightest  star  in  that  constellation — Alpha  Librae,  situated!  on  the  Ecliptic  and 

being  the  S.  W.  star  of  the  square  of  Libra.  The  last  of  Nov.  he  will  pass  out  of 

and  E.  of  the  square,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  be  about  8°  E.  of  its  easternmost 
star.  See  tables  of  Occultations,  Conjunctions,  etc.  Of  the  seven  satellites  known  to 
belong  to  Jupiter  only  four  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  aid  of  small  glasses.  These 
satellites  do  not  undergo  the  same  changes  in  brilliancy  that  our  moon  does  owing 
to  the  fact  that  'll  is  a  semi-sun  and  his  moons  are  supplied,  in  part,  by  himself, 
while  our  moon  borrows  her  entire  supply  from  the  Sun. — See  the  following  tables. 

SATURN  (I7)  will  be  brightest  Nov.  9  as  an  Evening  and  all  night  star,  and 
will  be  very  bright  for  a  considerable  time  before  and  after  that  time.  Inasmuch  as 
two  and  one-half  years  are  required  for  him  to  pass  throuh  one  sign  or 
Saturn,  constellation,  it  is  evident  we  can  scarcely  detect  any  change  in  position 
with  respect  to  the  stars  from  month  to  month.  He  is  in  tp.  Of  his  large 
family  of  satellites — ten  in  aU — only  one  (Titan)  is  ordinarily  visible  with  a  3-inch 
telescope,  but  the  wonderful  ring  system  is  always  visible  in  such  an  instrument,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  earth  is  crossing  their  plane  every  15  years.  Each  year,  however,  the 
earth  attains  a  maximum  elevation  above  their  plane  and  at  such  times  the  ring 
system  is  best  observed.  This  occurs  in  Aug.  about  the  time  of  the  western  quad¬ 
rature  of  f2-  From  Aug.  on  he  will  be  only  a  few  degrees  west  of  the  Pleiades  and 


URANUS  (S  or  H)  will  be  brightest  July  20  and  will  not  be  near  any  bright  or 
conspicuous  star.  Perhaps  the  best  time  for  an  amateur  to  locate  this  planet  will  be 
at  its  close  conjunction  with  d  Mch.  11.  when  S  will  be  seen  for  several 
Uiaiius.  toys  only  one-third  of  a  degree  (or  about  one-half  the  moon’s  apparent 
good  ^  planet  with  the  unaided  eye  is  a  test  of 

the  outermost  known  of  our  planetary  family,  will  be  brightest 
Jan.  11,  in  n,  a  few  degrees  S.  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  stated  that  a  good 
'Viinh.n.,.  field  glass  will  show  W  at  the  time  of  8,  or  when  brightest,  pro- 

Neptune.  yld^  one  knows  just  where  to  look.  Look  for  it  on  a  line  from  Castor 
of  stars  just  ^''°the°”w^st  midway  between  those  stars,  with  a  fine  cluster 


ECLIPSES,  1911. 

'There  will  be  two  eclipses  this  year  and  both  of  the  Sun,  as  must  always  be 

the  case  when  only  two  occur.  They  are  as  follows: 

Pa-rtlally  visible  in  the  United  States  as  a  small  partial 

eciip^  on  the  Sun  s  southern  limb.  The  Sun  will  set  more  or  less  eclipsed  east  of  a 

line  from  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  near  Matagorda  Bay,  Texas.  'Washington,  D.  C..  is 
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on  the  northern  Atlantic  boundary  of  the  area  of  visibility.  No  part  of  the  eclipse 
will  be  visible  north  of  a  line  from  Portland,  Ore.,  through  Milwaukee  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Wash.,  D.  C.  Therefore  the  eclipse  will  be  very  small  In  the  Western  and 
Middle  States  west  of  the  above  mentioned  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Matagorda  Bay, 
Texas,  being  largest  in  the  extreme  Southwest.  More  exactly  visible  as  follows: 


Begins. 

H.M. 

Ends. 

H.M. 

Size. 

DigiU. 

Correction  for 
Stand.  Time. 

Chicago  . 

•Washington,  D.  C . 

6. 10  p.  m. 

6:15  p.  m. 

0.5 

— 10m.  Centl. 

Charlesion,  S.  C . 

6:14  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

2.0  I  at  sunset 

+20m.  Eastn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

•St.  Paul . 

•Minneapolis  . 

B:43  p.  m. 

6:23  p.  m. 

1.5 

-j-  Im.  Centl. 

New  Orleans . 

5:22  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

2.0  D  at  sunset 

—  0  Centl. 

San  Diego . 

3:11  p.  m. 

4:46  p.  m. 

4.0 

— 11m.  Pac. 

San  Francisco . 

2:52  p.  m. 

4:15  p.  m. 

3.0 

-1-lOm.  Pac. 

Los  Angeles . 

3:  8  p.  m. 

4:29  p.  m. 

3.9 

—  6m.  Pac. 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

5:39  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

2.8  D  at  sunset 

— 13m.  Centl. 

Raleigh.  N.  C . 

6:23  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

1.3  1  at  sunset 

-l-15m.  Eastn. 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

6:  6  p.  m. 

0  rets  ec’d 

3.11  at  sunset 

— 33m.  Centl. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. . 

5:34  p.  m. 

at  sunset 

3.0 

-t-  9m.  Centl. 

Jackson,  Miss . 

5:27  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

2.0 

+  Im.  Centl. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

5:22  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

1.7  D  at  sunset 

— 19m.  Centl. 

Savannah,  Ga . 

6:  7  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

3.0  I  at  sunset 

— 30m.  Centl. 

Louisville,  Ky . 

•Richmond.  Va . 

5:56  p.  m. 

0  sets  ec’d 

0.9  D  at  sunset 

— 18m.  Centl. 

•Contact  of  limbs  at  sunset.  I — Indicates  that  the  eclipse  will  be  increasing  at 
sunset.  D — Indicates  that  the  eclipse  will  be  decreasing  at  sunset. 


NORTH 


SITUATION  OF  THE  PU.ANETS  FOR 

TION  FOR 


II.  Annular.  October  22.  In¬ 
visible  on  the  Western  Continent. 
Visible  In  the  Southwestern  Pacific 
and  Asia.  The  path  of  the  an¬ 
nular  phase  passes  through  New 
Guinea,  the  Southern  Philippines 
and  Southern  China  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral. 

The  figure  shows  the  Sun  with 
1,  2,  3  and  4  digits  eclipsed  on  its 
southern  limit. 


THE  SUNDAYS;  ALSO  MOON’S  POSI- 
THE  YEAR. 


Planet.  o 

A 

O* 

Mar. 

rs 

■May. 

C 

9 

O 

July 

c 

'J. 

t3 

o 

r* 

o 

< 

Dec. 

Venus .  \  ^ 

Mars .  8  m, 

Jupiter....  15 
Saturn  ....  22  T 
Uranus  ...  29 

5  10“ 
12  t 
19^ 
26  T 

596 
12  t 
19^ 
26  T 

2<p 

9  lO- 
16^2= 
23  T* 
SO  X 

7  8 

14  r: 
21^ 
28  T 

4  n 

11  96 
18=2= 
25  T 

1  . 

2£S 

996 
16^ 
23  qp 
30  X 

6a 

13  T 
20^ 
27T 

3a 

10  8 
17:2= 
24  T 

la 

8  8 
15^ 
22  T’ 
29  X 

5fl 

12  8 
19  =t^ 
26  T 

3  ns 

10  T 
17  23 
24  tp 
31  X 

Moon. 

P 

9 

(P 

O’ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

■May. 

June 

July 

> 

c 

IK 

Sept. 

o 

o 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3  Perigee  . 

12 

9 

6 

2—30 

28 

25 

24 

21 

17 

12 

8 

6 

1)  Apogee  . 

24 

21 

21 

18 

15 

11 

8 

5 

2—29 

27 

24 

21 

3  Highest  . 

13 

9 

8 

5 

2—29 

26 

22 

19 

18 

12 

9 

6t 

5  Lowest  . 

26 

23 

22 

18 

16 

12» 

9 

6 

5 

27 

23 

21 

3  at  y  . 

23 

19 

18 

15 

12 

8 

5 

1—28 

25 

22 

18 

15 

Tl  at  a  . 

10 

6 

5 

1—29 

26 

22 

20 

16 

12 

9 

5 

3—30 

3  on  Equator  . 

6—19 

3—16 

3—15 

—30 

12—26 

)— 23 

5—20 

3—17 

—30 

13—26 

9—23:6—1913—16 

1  i 

1—13 

—28 

•Moon  lowest  of  the  year,  June  11.  fMoon  highest  of  the  year,  Dec.  B.  See  the 


following  note. 

Explanation  of  Signs. — ^Ip  Arles,  y  Taurus.  ET  Gemini.  G  Cancer,  Leo- 
mi  Virgo,  o  Libra,  m.  Scorpio.  X  Sagittarius,  Caprlcornus.  ::t  Aquarius. 
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Pisces.  The  place  Indicated  for  the  planets  Is  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  Sundays  of  each  month,  in  the  order  of  the  planets. 


Note. — The  Moon  will  “run  hiph”  from  “Lowest”  to  “Highest,"  and  "run  low” 
from  “Highest”  to  “Lowest.”  The  Full  Moon  will  be  highest  of  the  year  at 
meridian  passage  December  Id  and  lowest  June  22.  She  will  begin  to  run  lower 
March  21  and  decrease  In  altitude  until  June  22.  and  then  Increase  (“run  higher”) 
until  December  21.  after  which  she  will  gradually  get  lower  until  June  22.  This 
because  the  Full  Moon  must  always  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Earth  from  the 
Sun.  and  hence  when  the  Sun  Is  lowest  In  declination  the  Moon  must  be  highest, 
and  when  the  Sun  is  highest  the  Moon  must  be  lowest.  The  difference  between 
extremes  being  57°  or  (23H°  +  6°)x2.  6°  being  the  Inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the 
Moon  to  the  ecliptic.* 


MERIDIAN  PASSAGE,  RISING  AND  SETTING  OF  THE  PLANETS. 


Mean  local  time.  All  P.  M.  figures  are  In  black  type. 


Months . 

Days . 1 

VENUS  9. 

MARS  cf. 

JUPITER  li. 

SATURN  h- 

In 

Meridian 

Southern 

States . 

1. 

Northern 

States . 

In 

Meridian 

Southern 
States . 

[Northt  rn 
States . 

In 

Meridian 

Southern 
States . 

Northern 

States..,. 

In  I 

Meridian 

Southern 
States . 

Northern 
States . 

1  ^-SetS”— ^ 

H  MIH  M|H  M 

1, — Rises — , 
H  MiH  MIH  M 

1, — Rises — , 
H  MIH  MIH  M 

1  ^-Sets— > 
H  MIH  M|H  M 

1 

0  41 

5  44 

5  15 

9  46 

4  38 

5  5 

7  50 

2  21 

2  38 

7  12 

1  37 

1  47 

11 

0  56 

6  5 

5  39 

9  38 

4  34 

5  3 

7  16 

1  48 

2  6 

6  99 

0  58 

1  8 

21 

1  8 

6  25 

(>  3 

9  29 

4  26 

4  57 

6  42 

1  10 

1  32 

5  55 

0  17 

0  27 

1 

1  19 

6  47 

6  30 

9  20 

4  19 

4  50 

6  3 

0  38 

0  55 

5  13111  35 

11  46 

11 

1  27 

7  6 

()  db 

9  12 

4  11 

4  42 

5  26 

0  1 

0  18 

4  36'10  59 

11  10 

21 

1  33 

7  24 

7  15 

9  4 

4  1 

4  31 

4  49 

11  29 

11  46 

4  1 

10  24 

10  36 

1 

1  38 

7  38 

7  38 

8  58 

3  54 

4  23 

4  18 

10  58 

11  15 

3  31 

9  55 

10  7 

11 

1  43 

7  56 

8  1 

8  50 

3  42 

4  9 

3  38 

10  17 

10  34 

2  55 

9  20 

9  32 

21 

1  49 

8  13 

8  26 

8  42 

3  30 

3  5.5 

2  57 

9  36 

9  53 

2  20 

8  46 

9  6 

1 

1  57 

8  33 

8  51 

8  31 

3  14 

3  36 

2  10 

8  48 

9  5 

1  42 

8  9 

8  22 

11 

2  6 

8  51 

9  13 

8  22 

3  0 

3  19 

1  27 

8  5 

8  25 

1  7 

7  36 

7  50 

21 

2  15 

9  10 

9  37 

8  12 

2  44 

3  0 

0  43 

7  19 

7  36 

0  33 

Invisible 

1 

2  27 

9  28 

9  59 

8  1 

2  27 

2  40 

11  55 

f — Sets — > 

11  59 

6G) 

1st 

11 

2  39 

9  44 

10  16 

7  50 

2  9 

2  19 

11  10 

4  43 

4  28 

11  24 

r-Rises-^ 

21 

2  50 

9  53 

10  25 

7  38 

1  51 

1  57 

10  26 

4  1 

3  46 

10  50 

4  53 

4  38 

1 

3  1 

10  1 

10  31 

7  24 

1  29 

1  32 

9  39 

3  14 

3  0 

10  12 

3  39 

3  23 

11 

3  9 

10  1 

10  28 

7  11 

1  11 

1  10 

8  57 

2  33 

2  19 

9  37 

3  3 

2  46 

21 

3  12 

9  56 

10  17 

6  59 

0  52 

0  49 

8  15 

1  51 

1  37 

9  2 

2  28 

2  11 

1 

3  13 

9  48 

10  5 

6  45 

0  30 

0  23 

7  35 

1 11 

0  57 

8  27 

1  52 

1  35 

11 

3  9 

9  31 

9  42 

6  31 

0  11 

0  1 

6  56 

0  32 

0  18 

7  51 

1  15 

0  58 

July . 

21 

3  1 

8  16 

9  24 

6  17 

11  53 

11  41 

6  19 

11  50 

11  36 

7  15 

0  39 

0  21 

1 

2  45 

8  49 

8  51 

6  0 

11  31 

11  16 

5  38 

11  9 

10  54 

6  34 

0  211144 

n 

2  24 

8  19 

8  17 

6  45111  12 

10  56 

5  3110  33 

10  18 

5  57111  24 

11  6 

August . 

21 

1  52 

7  32 

7  37 

5  28 

10  51110  30 

4  291  9  58 

9 

5  22110  49 

10  31 

September.  . . . 

1 

1  S 

Invisible 

5  7 

10  26 

10  4 

3  51 

9  19 

9  2 

4  30110  3 

9  45 

September.  . . . 

11 

0  SInfrtI  G)* 

4  46 

10  2 

9  39 

3  18 

8  44 

8  24 

3  56 

9  23 

9  5 

September.  . . . 

21 

11  5 

1  Rises-> 

4  22 

9  36 

9  12 

2  45 

8  9 

7  52 

3  16 

8  44 

8  26 

October . 

1 

10  14 

4  13 

4  13 

3  54 

9  7 

8  42 

2  14 

7  37 

7  19 

2  35 

8  3 

7  45 

October . 

11 

9  37 

1  3  32 

3  31 

3  21 

8  32 

8  5 

1  42 

7  4 

6  45 

1  54 

7  22 

7  6 

October . 

21 

9  14 

1  3  8 

3  6 

2  43 

7  54 

7  27 

1  11 

6  31 

6  11 

1  12 

6  41 

6  24 

November. . . . 

1 

8  5S 

1  2  55 

2  53 

1  54 

7  6 

6  38 

0  38 

Invisible 

0  25 

5  45 

5  34 

November. . .  . 

11 

8  501  2  50 

2  50 

1  S 

6  14 

5  47 

0  7 

rfr) 

18th 

11  39 

/— Sets— V 

November. . .  . 

21 

8  47 

2  53 

2  58 

u  8|  Sets— > 

11  37 

/—•Rise 

10  66 

6  34 

6  50 

December. . . . 

] 

8  46 

1  3  1 

3  8 

11  7 

6  5 

6  31 

n  7 

5  53 

6  10 

10  14 

4  51 

5  8 

December.  . . . 

11 

8  481  3  11 

3  23 

10  If 

1  5  13 

5  39 

10  3e 

5  23 

5  48 

9  32 

4  8 

4  25 

Decerr  ber.  . . . 

?1 

8  521  3  23 

3  39 

9  291  4  24 

1  4  50 

10  6 

4  54 

5  10 

8  51 

3  28 

3  44 

December.  . . 

31 

1  8  581  3  36 

3  58 

8  481  3  43 

1  4  9 

9  35 

4  24 

4  49 

8  10 

2  45 

3  1 

•15th. 


MORNING  STARS  (W.  OF  SUN.) 


EVENING  STARS  (B.  OF  SUN.) 


Mercury — See  “Planets  Brightest.” 
Venus,  until  Sept.  14. 

Mars,  until  Aug.  8. 

Jupiter,  until  Feb.  3  and  after  Nov.  18. 
Saturn,  from  May  1  to  Aug.  13. 


Mercury — See  “Planets  Brightest.” 
Venus,  after  Sept.  14. 

Mars,  after  Aug.  8. 

Jupiter,  from  Feb.  3  to  Nov.  18. 
Saturn,  until  May  1  and  after  Aug.  13. 


PLANETS  BRIGHTEST  OR  BEST  SEEN. 

Mercury  (5).  Feb.  1-5  and  Sept.  23-30.  as  a  Morning  Star,  rising  about 
Ih.  15m.  before  the  Sun;  also  Apr.  1-10  and  Dec.  4-10,  as  an  Evening  Star,  set¬ 
ting  Ih.  15m.  after  the  Sun.  Venus  (9),  Aug.  8-12  as  an  Eve.  Star  and  Oct.  21-25 
as  a  Morn.  Star.  Mars  (cf),  Nov.  24-25,  all  night.  Jupiter  (%'),  Apr.  30,  all  night. 
Saturn  (b).  Nov.  0,  all  night.  Uranus  ( A  or  13),  July  20,  all  sight.  Neptune  (U?). 
Jan.  11,  all  night. 


-t: — 
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PLANETARY  CONJUNCTIONS. 

WITH  THE  MOON. 

Washington  mean  time. 


Planet. 


h- 

-u- 

d- 

h. 

9. 

d- 

h- 

Q  . 
'll. 
d- 
h- 

9. 

d- 

h- 

9- 

■V- 


Day. 

H.M. 

Distance 

Apart. 

'  Planet. 

\ 

Day. 

H.M. 

Distance 

Apart. 

Jan. 

9 

0:  4  a.m. 

1°  4'  S. 

d... 

July 

19 

2:23  p.m. 

2"  0'  3. 

Jan. 

23 

0:40  a.m.  | 

0°  57'  N. 

lb... 

July 

20 

6:  3  p.m. 

3°  33'  S. 

Jan. 

26 

6:26  p.m. 

2°  69'  N. 

V... 

July 

26 

4:10  p.m. 

6”  47'  S. 

Jan. 

31 

.  9:55  a.m.  ! 

3°  37'  N. 

•  1 

Aug. 

1 

2:  2  p.m. 

1°  13'  N. 

Feb. 

o 

7:35  a.m. 

1°  18'  S. 

h... 

.1 

Aug. 

17 

2:54  a.m. 

4°  2'  S. 

Feb. 

19 

1:  6  p.m. 

1°  31’  N. 

d... 

Aug. 

17 

3:  3  a.m. 

3°  41’  S. 

Feb. 

24 

6:32  p.m. 

3°  35'  N. 

9... 

Aug. 

25 

6:43  p.m. 

10'  23’  S. 

Mch. 

2 

0:49  p.m. 

2°  20'  N. 

Aug. 

29 

4:52  a.m. 

1'  41'  N. 

Mch. 

4 

5:14  p.m. 

1°  39'  S. 

h--- 

Sept. 

13 

8:39  a.m. 

4°  22'  S. 

Mch. 

18 

9:  0  p.m. 

1”  47'  N. 

cf... 

Sept. 

14 

7:31  a.m. 

4'  32-  S. 

Mch. 

25 

6:55  p.m. 

4°  16'  N. 

9... 

Sept. 

21 

6:  3  a.m. 

13'  14'  S. 

Apr. 

1 

6:  6  a.m. 

1“  58'  S. 

■u... 

Sept. 

25 

10:57  p.m. 

2°  11'  N. 

Apr. 

1 

0:37  p.m. 

0°  14'  N. 

h-- 

Oct. 

10 

1:20  p.m. 

4'  27'  S. 

Apr. 

14 

11:58  p.m. 

1°  41'  N. 

d... 

Oct. 

12 

0:44  a.m. 

4'  21'  S. 

Apr. 

23 

8:  2  p.m. 

3°  46'  N. 

9... 

Oct. 

18 

1:33  p.m. 

7'  39'  S. 

Apr. 

28 

9:38  p.m. 

2°  17'  S. 

'll... 

Oct. 

23 

6:23  p.m. 

2'  40'  N. 

May 

1 

8:  2  a.m. 

1"  29'  S. 

h-.- 

Nov. 

6 

7:  3  p.m. 

4'  18'  S. 

May 

11 

11:44  p.m. 

I-  19'  N. 

id... 

Nov. 

8 

3:42  a.m. 

2°  53'  S. 

May 

22 

8:46  p.m. 

2°  19'  N. 

V... 

Nov. 

16 

1:50  p.m. 

1°  13'  S. 

May 

26 

2:  7  p.m. 

2°  38'  S. 

Nov. 

20 

1:39  p.m. 

3'  7'  N. 

May 

30 

11:41  p.m. 

2°  35'  S. 

h--- 

Dec. 

4 

2:30  a.m. 

4'  5'  S. 

June 

7 

11:58  p.m. 

1°  0'  N. 

t  cT  •  •  • 

Dec. 

4 

10:47  p.m. 

0'  50'  S. 

June 

20 

7:36  p.m. 

0°  12'  N. 

9". 

Dec. 

16 

9:50  a.m. 

3'  39'  N. 

June 

23 

5:30  a.m. 

3°  3’  S. 

Dec. 

18 

7:54  a.m. 

3°  35'  N. 

June 

29 

11:59  a,m. 

3°  40'  S. 

h... 

Dec. 

31 

10:50  a.m. 

4'  r  S. 

July 

5 

4:13  a.m. 

0°  58’  N. 

...Jan.  1,1912 

3:  2  a.m. 

0'  1'  S. 

Note. — The  “Distance  Apart"  is  between  centres  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  are  not  always  nearest  when  in 
conjunction  (rf),  but  the  above  data  will  enable  the  absolute  identification  of  the 
planets  on  or  NEAR  the  dates  given  and  when  the  conjunction  occurs  in  the  day¬ 
time.  The  planets  5,  5  and  tj;  are  ignored  in  this  connection,  as  usually  the  Moon’s 
overpowering  light  will  render  the  last  two  invisible  and  generally  §  will  be  too 
near  the  Sun  to  be  seen. 

MTTH  OTHER  PLANETS. 


B  and  S . 1  Jan.  4  |  §  1°  68'  N. 

B  and  $ . I  Jan.  5  |  §  2°  50’  N. 

$  and  X . I  Jan.  5  |  5  0°  41'  S. 

cT  and  S . I  Mch.  11  1  d'  0°  23’  S. 

9  and  h . I  Mch.  29  |  g  2°  25'  N. 


§  and  1^ . I  Apr. 

§  and  fi . I  May 

$  and  ^ . I  May 

cT  and  ^ . |  Aug. 

§  and  $ . I  Sept. 


10  I  5  4°  41'  N. 

28  I  §  1°  35'  S. 

29  I  9  2*  69'  N. 
16  I  d"  0°  21'  N. 
24  I  §  9'’  26'  N. 


PLANETARY  CONFIGUR.YTIONS. 


Jan. 

11 . 

.  W 

8 

0  ,  Aug. 

8 . 

.  n 

d 

0  W. 

Jan. 

16. .... . 

.  6 

0  1  Aug. 

13 . 

.  n 

h 

O  w. 

Jan. 

20 . 

0  B.  I  Aug. 

16 . 

.  6 

d 

h 

Feb. 

3 . 

.  n 

% 

0  W.  .  Sept. 

15 . 

.  rf 

9 

0  Inf. 

Apr. 

30 . 

.  8 

Q  1  Nov. 

10 . 

.  8 

h 

Q 

May 

1 . 

.  6 

h 

0  ,  Nov. 

18 . 

.  d 

Q 

July 

21 . 

.  8 

0  Nov. 

24 . 

d 

0 

July 

29 . 

.  n 

-u 

O  E.  ii  Nov. 

26 . 

Gr. 

El.  W. 

OCCLLT.YTIONS  OF  PLANETS  BY  THE  MOON. 


.Jan. 

8. 

12  p.m. 

Limiting 
Parallels — 
Between : 
90“  N.  and  19' 

N. 

1 

If....  .Aug. 

1, 

2:  2  p.m. 

Limiting 
Parallels — 
Between : 

45'  S.  and  90“  S. 

Jan. 

23. 

12  p.m. 

20°  S.  and  90“ 

N. , 

9..  .Nov. 

16, 

1:50  p.m. 

88'  N.  and  30'  N. 

■  Feb. 

5. 

7:34  a.m. 

90'  N.  and  43' 

N. 

d . .  .Dec. 

4, 

10:47  p.m. 

90'  N.  and  13'  N. 

.July 

0. 

4:13  a.m. 

18“  S.  and  90' 

S. 

cf.Jan.  1(1912) 

3:  1  a.m. 

45°  N.  and  31'  S. 

Note. — The  occultations  will  only  be  visible  within  the  given  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude  when  both  the  planet  and  the  Moon  are  above  the  horizon  after  dark  at  the 
time  of  cS  in  R.  A.  given.  See  Table  of  Conjunctions  with  the  Moon  for  distance 
apart  of  centres. 
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Explanation. — The  light  portions  show  when  and  to  what  extent  each  of  the 
planets  named  will  be  visible. 

Examples. — Venus  will  be  east  of  the  Sun,  an  evening  star,  and  increasing  her 
angular  distance  from  the  Sun  until  July  7,  and  will  be  brightest  August  10,  when 
much  nearer  the  Sun.  After  this  she  approaches  the  Sun  and  decreases  in  brightness 
to  invisibility  September  15.  when  at  inferior  conjunction,  or  exactly  between  the 
Earth  and  Sun.  She  reappears,  shortly  after  her  conjunction,  west  of  the  Sun  as  a 
morning  star,  and  again  widens  her  distance  from  the  Sun  until  November  26,  being 
brightest  October  22. 

Mars  starts  in  the  year  as  a  morning  star  and  gradually  grows  in  brightness  as 
he  recedes  from  the  Sun,  until  November  23,  when  he  will  be  at  opposition,  or  ISO” 
from  the  Sun,  rising  at  sunset  and  shining  all  night.  He  will  begin  to  be  seen  in 
the  evening  hours  August  9,  and  by  about  December  1  he  may  very  properly  be 
called  an  “all-night  star,”  appeaDng  equally  in  the  evening  and  morning  hours. 

THE  BRIGHTEST  STARS. 

Latitude  42°  North. 


Name. 

Constellation  or 
group. 

[ 

Magnitude.  . 

Right 
/•  ascen¬ 
sion, 
sidereal 
time. 

Declina¬ 

tion. 

1  1 

|For  merid- 
lian  passage, 
mean  time... 

[For  rising 

|and  setting 

jmean  time.. 

1 

H.M.  1 

Deg.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

Alpheratz 

Caph . 

Algenlb . 

Alpha . 

Schedlr . 

Diphda . 

Gamma . 

Mlrach . 

Caph  (Polaris) 

Achenar . 

Sheratan . 


Andromeda . |  2.1 

Cassiopeia . j  2.4 

Pegasus .  2.8 

Phoenix .  3.0 

Cassiopeia . j  2.3 

Cetus  (Whale) .  2.2 

Cassiopeia .  2.3 

Andromeda . !  2.2 

Ursa  Minor . ^  2.2 

Eridanus . 1  0.4 

Aries . '  2.8 


0  4 
0  4 
0  9 
0  21 
0  35 
0  39 
0  51 
1  6 
1  27 
1  34 
1  60 


+  68  40 
+  14  41 
—43  19 
+  56  30 
—18  39 
+  60  14 
+35  9 
+  88  50 
—57  41 
+  20  22 


0  3 

0  4 
0  8 
0  21 
0  35 
0  38 
0  50 
1  4 
1  24 
1  34 
1  49 


7  52 

6  51 
•2  25 

4  63 

8  29 


7  14 
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Name. 

Constellation  cr 
group. 

Magnitude.. 

Right 

ascen¬ 

sion, 

sidereal 

time. 

Declina¬ 

tion. 

For  merid¬ 
ian  passage, 
mean  time.. 

“Sn 

^  v 

2.2 

1  58 

+  41  54 

1  57 

9  21 

2.1 

2  2 

+  23  3 

2  1 

7  26 

2.1 

2  14 

—  3  26 

2  13 

5  48 

2.6 

2  58 

+  3  44 

2  56 

6  13 

2.6 

1  9 

3  2 

+40  37 
+  4fl  33 

3  0 

9  10 

.3  18 

3  18 

3.1 

3  42 

+  23  50 

3  41 

7  29 

1  0 

4  31 

+  16  20 

4  29 

6  58 

0.1 

5  10 

5  9 

10  14 

Rigel . 

0  3 

5  10 

—  8  18 

5  9 

5  31 

Kal-h  . 

1.R 

5  21 

+28  32 

6  19 

7  52 

2.3 

5  27 

—  0  22 

6  26 

5  59 

1  8 

5  32 

—  1  15 

5  30 

5  56 

Phset . . . . . 

2.7 

5  36 

—34  8 

5  35 

•3  37 

2  3 

5  43 

—  9  42 

5  42 

5  26 

0  9 

5  50 

+  7  24 

5  49 

6  26 

2.0 

5  53 

+  44  56 

5  51 

9  53 

0.8 

6  22 

—52  39 

6  21 

• 

Alhena . 

Cemini  (Twins) . 

2.0 

6  33 

+  1«  20 

6  31 

6  59 

1  4 

6  41 

— 16  36 

6  40 

5  1 

1  5 

—2.8  51 

6  54 

4  7 

1.9 

7  29 

+32  5 

7  27 

8  11 

7  35 

+  5  27 

7  33 

6  19 

1.2 

7  40 

+  28  15 

7  38 

7  50 

Beta . 

3.8 

8  12 

+  9  28 

8  10 

6  33 

2  1 

9  23 

—  8  16 

9  21 

5  31 

Regulus . 

Leo  (Lion) . 

1.3 

10  4 

+  12  25 

10  1 

6  44 

Eta . 

1.6 

10  42 

— 59  13 

10  39 

• 

2J> 

10  58 

+62  14 

10  56 

_ 

2.2 

11  44 

11  42 

6  54 

0  9 

12  22 

— 62  36 

12  19 

• 

2  8 

12  .30 

— 22  54 

12  27 

4  35 

1.1 

13  20 

— 10  42 

13  18 

6  23 

0.7 

13  57 

•  — 59  56 

13  54 

• 

0.2 

14  12 

+  19  39 

14  9 

7  12 

0.2 

14  33 

—60  28 

14  30 

• 

2.9 

14  46 

—15  40 

14  43 

5  4 

2  2 

14  51 

+  74  31 

14  48 

2.3 

15  31 

+27  1 

15  28 

7  44 

2.7 

15  40 

+  6  42 

15  37 

6  23 

Antares . 

‘^corplon . 

1.2 

IR  24 

— 2fi  14 

16  20 

4  20 

2.8 

2  5 

16  26 

+  21  41 
+51  30 

16  23 

7  20 

17  54 

17  51 

0.2 

18  34 

+  38  42 

18  30 

8  54 

Delta . 

2  3 

18  50 

— 26  25 

18  46 

4  19 

Altair . 

0  9 

19  46 

+  8  38 

19  43 

6  30 

3.7 

20  13 

—12  49 

20  9 

6  55 

1  4 

20  38 

+44  38 

20  35 

0  56 

2.6 

21  16 

+  62  13 

21  12 

Beta . 

2  9  ' 

21  27 

—  6  58 

21  23 

5  39 

Enl . 

’’egasus . 

2.4 

21  40 

+  9  23 

21  36 

6  33 

1  9 

22  23 

— 47  2^ 

21  58 

•1  21 

1.3 

22  53 

— 30  6 

22  48 

4  0 

2.5 

23  0 

+14  44 

22  56 

6  52 

Iota . 

Pisces . 1 

4.3  1 

23  35 

+  59 

23  31 

6  17 

ETxpIanatlon. — By  the  absolute  scale  of  magnitudes  stars  brighter  than  Aldebaran 
and  Altair  are  indicated  by  fractional  or  negative  quantities,  thus  Vega  0.2  and 
Sirius  — 1.4.  As  the  magnitudes  increase  the  brilliancv  decreases,  each  Increase  of  a 
unit  being  equal  to  a  decrease  of  about  two  and  one-half  in  brightness. 

To  ascertain  when  any  star  or  constellation  will  be  on  the  upper  meridian,  add  the 
numbers  opposite  in  the  column  ‘‘for  meridian  passage”  to  the  figures  in  the  table 
‘‘Sidereal  noon”  following  this  note.  Note  whether  the  figures  be  ‘‘Morn”  or  “Eve.” 
If  “Morn”  and  the  sum  is  more  than  12  hours,  the  result  will  be  evening  of  the  same 
day;  if  “Eve”  and  the  sum  Is  more  than  12  hours,  the  result  will  be  morning  of  the 
next  day.  Having  found  the  time  of  meridian  passage,  for  the  rising  subtract  and 
for  the  setting  add  the  numbers  opposite  the  name  of  the  star  In  the  column  headed 
“For  Rising  and  Setting.”  obseiwing  the  directions  as  to  “Morn”  and  “Eve.”  as 

given  above.  Those  stars  marked  -  in  the  last  column  are  circumpolar  and  do  not 

rise  or  set  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City.  Stars  having  an  asterisk  (•)  In  the  last 
column  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  far  south  and  when  near  the  meridian,  as  the 
vapors  of  the  horizon  will  obscure  them  at  rising  and  setting. 

To  tell  how  high  up  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  horizon  a  star  will  be  at  its 
meridian  passage,  subtract  the  declination  of  the  star  from  90°,  and  if  the  result  la 
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less  than  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  observer  that  star  will  neither  rise  nor  set, 
but  Is  circumpolar,  and  the  difference  between  that  result  and  the  latitude  shows  the 
star's  altitude  above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  or  below  the  southern  horizon. 
Or,  (90°  —  dec.)  — latitude  =altitude  or  elevation  of  the  star  above  the  nearest  point 
of  the  horizon  at  meridian  passage  for  stars  of  a  south  declination. 

Examples:  Sidereal  noon,  October  30.  9  28  p.  m. 

Fomalhaut  in  "meridian”  column -  22  48 

32  16 

Subtract .  24 

8  16  p.  m.  of  the  Slst — Time  of  meridian  passage. 
Fomalhaut  “ris.”  and  "set.”  column.  4  0 


12  16,  0.16  a,  m.  of  Nov.  1,  the  time  of  setting. 

Declination  of  Fomalhaut  ■=  30*  south;  therefore  90*  —  30*  60*  —  40*  =  20*  •« 

altitude  of  Fomalhaut  In  latitude  40*  north  at  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of 
that  star.  To  measure  celestial  distances  with  the  eye.  keep  In  mind  that  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  is  30*.  For  smaller  measurements  use 
the  "Pointers"  in  the  "Big  Dipper.”  which  are  nearly  6*  apart — a  convenient  celestial 
unit  because  always  In  sight.  The  "Yardstick”  or  “Ell  and  Yard”  In  Orion,  or  the 
“Kings."  is  lust  3*  long,  or  IH*  each  way  from  the  central  star  (see  Star  table). 
TVhen  the  declination  of  a  star  Is  such  as  to  bring  It  nearer  to  the  zenith  than  to  the 
horizon  at  meridian  passage,  use  Its  zenith  distance  to  locate  it.  The  difference 
between  latitude  and  declination  =  zenith  distance.  If  declination  is  greater  than  lati¬ 
tude.  such  difference  Is  to  be  counted  northward  (otherwise  southward)  from  zenith. 


SIDEREAL  NOON  OR  MERIDIAN  PASSAGE  OF  THE  VERNAL  EQUINOX. 
(For  use  In  connection  with  the  Star  Table.  See  Note  under  same.) 

P.  M.  figures  black.  ~ 


Jan.  1  Feb.  |  Mch.| 

H.  M  IH.  M.|H.  M. 

Apr. 
H.  M. 

May.lJune. 

H.  M.|H.  M. 

July. 
H.  M. 

Aug. 
H.  M. 

Sept.l  Oct. 

H.  M.IH.  M. 

Nov. 

H.  M. 

!  Dec. 

IH.  M. 

1 . 

5 

19 

3 

17 

1 

27111 

25 

9 

27 

7 

25 

5 

27 

3 

26 

1 

24111 

22 

9 

20 

7 

22 

2 . 

5 

1  ?» 

3 

13 

1 

23111 

21 

9 

23 

7 

21 

5 

24 

3 

22 

1 

20111 

18 

9 

16 

7 

18 

3 . 

6 

11 

3 

91  1 

19111 

17 

9 

19 

7 

18 

5 

20 

3 

18 

1 

16lll 

14 

9 

12 

7 

14 

4 . 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

15111 

13 

9 

16 

7 

14 

5 

16 

3 

14 

1 

12111 

101  9 

8 

7 

10 

6 . . 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

11 

11 

10 

9 

12 

7 

10 

5 

12 

3 

10 

1 

8|11 

6 

9 

4 

7 

6 

6 . 

4 

59 

o 

58 

1 

7111 

6 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

8 

3 

6 

1 

4lll 

2 

9 

0 

7 

2 

7 . 

4 

56 

2 

54 

1 

4111 

2 

9 

4 

7 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2, 

1 

olio 

58 

8 

56 

6 

58 

8 . 

4 

52 

2 

50 

1 

olio 

58 

9 

0 

6 

58 

5 

0 

2 

58 

0 

56110 

54 

8 

52 

6 

64 

9 . 

4 

48 

2 

46 

0 

56110 

54 

8 

56 

6 

54 

4 

56 

2 

54 

•  0 

52110 

50 

8 

48 

6 

51 

10 . 

4 

44 

2 

42 

0 

52110 

50 

8 

52 

6 

50 

4 

52 

2 

60 

0 

48110 

46 

8 

45 

6 

47 

11 . 

4 

40 

2 

38 

0 

48110 

46 

8 

48 

6 

46 

4 

48 

2 

46 

0 

44110 

42 

8 

41 

6 

43 

12 . 

4 

36 

2 

34 

0 

44110 

42 

8 

44 

6 

42 

4 

44 

2 

42 

0 

40(10 

39 

8 

37 

6 

39 

13 . 

4 

32 

2 

30 

0 

40110 

38 

8 

40 

6 

38 

4 

40 

2 

38 

0 

37110 

351  8 

33 

6 

35 

14 . 

4 

28 

2 

26 

0 

36110 

34 

8 

36 

6 

34 

4 

36 

2 

34 

0 

33110 

31 

8 

29 

6 

31 

1.5 . 

4 

24 

2 

22 

0 

32110 

30 

8 

32 

6 

30 

4 

32 

2 

31 
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29110 

29 

8 

25 

6 

27 

16 . 

4 

20 

2 

18 
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28110 

26 

8 

28 

6 

26 

4 

28 

2 

27 

0 

25110 

23 

8 

21 

6 

23 

17 . 

4 

16 

2 

14 

0 

24110 

22 

8 

24 

6 

23 

4 

25 

2 

23 

0 

21 

10 

19 

8 

17 

6 

19 

18 . 

4 

12 

2 

10 
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20110 

18 

8 

20 

6 

19 

4 

21 

2 

19 

0 

17(10 

15 

8 

13 

6 

15 

19 . 

4 

8 

2 

6 

0 

16110 

14 

8 

17 

6 

15 

4 

17 

2 

15 

0 

13110 

11 

8 

9 

6 

11 

20 . 

4 

4 

2 

31  0 

12110 

11 

8 

13 

6 

11 

4 

13 

2 

11 

0 

9110 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

21 . 

4 

0 

1 

59 

0 

9!10 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

4 

9 

2 

7 

0 

5(10 

3 

8 

1 

6 

3 

22 . 

3 

57 

1 

551  0 

5 

10 

3 

8 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

11 

57 

9 

59 

7 

571  5 

59 

23 . 

3 

53 

1 

51 

0 

1 

9 

59 

8 

1 

5 

59 

4 

1 

1 

59 

11 

53 

9 

55 

7 

63 

6 

66, 

24 . 

3 

49 

1 

47111 

57 

9 

55 

7 

57 

5 

55 

3 

57 

1 

55 

11 

49 

9 

61 

7 

49 

6 

62 

25 . 

3 

45 
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43111 

53 
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51 

7 

53 

5 

51 
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53 

1 

51 

11 

45 

9 

47 

7 

461  5 

48 

26. . 

3 

41 

1 

39 

11 

49 

9 

47 

7 

49 

5 

47 

3 

49 

1 

47 

11 

41 

9 

44 

7 

42 

6 

44 

27 . 

3 

37 

1 

35 

11 

45 

9 

43 

7 

45 

5 

43 

3 

45 

1 

43 

11 

38 

9 

40 
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38 

5 

40 

28 . 

3 

33 

1 

31 

11 

41 

9 

39 

7 

41 

5 

39 

3 

41 

1 

39 

11 

34 

9 

36 

7 

34 

5 

36 

29 . 

3 

29 

11 

37 

9 

35 

7 

37 

5 

35 

3 

37 

1 

35 

11 

30 

9 

32 

7 

30 

5 

32 

30 . 

3 

25 

11 

33 

9 

31 

7 

33 

5 

31 

3 

33 
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32 

11 

26 

9 

28 

7 

26 

5 

28 

31 . 

3 

211 

11 

29 

7 

29 

3 

30 

1 

28 

9 

241 

5 

24 

Note.— Full-faced  figures  are  P.  M.  All  others  A.  M. 

THE  HORIZON  AT  SEA  LEVEL. 


Distances  of  objects  at  varying  elevations  from  one  foot  to  one  thousand  feet. 
The  elevation  given  are  in  feet. 


Elevation. 

Miles.  1 

Elevation. 

(Miles.  1 

Elevation.  ( 

Miles. 

1 . 

1.81 

2!i . 

6.61 

RO . 

11.83 

2.96 

30 . 

7.26 

90 . 

12.25 

6 . 

3.24 

35 . 

7.83 

100 . 

13.23 

7 . 

3.49 

40 . 

8  37 

150 . 

16.22 

8 . 

3.73 

45 . 

8.87 

200 . 

18.72 

9 . 

4.18 

50 . 

9.35 

800 . 

22.91 

10 . 

4.18 

60 . 

10.25 

600 . 

29.68 

20 . 

6.92 

70 . 

11.07 

1,000 . 

33.41 
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MOON’S  PLACE  AT  7  P.  M.  AND  SOUTHING  OR  UPPER 
SAGE  FOR  MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 

MERIDIAN 

PAS- 

1  Jan. 

Feb 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

o 

In 

c. 

In 

a: 

i  ^ 

In 

02 

In 

02 

In 

02 

0 

In 

O 

Mer. 

C 

Mer. 

!  § 

Mer. 

Mer. 

(h 

2 

Mer. 

k 

0 

Mer. 

Day. 

H.M 

H.M 

! 

H.M 

; 

H.M 

H.M 

; 

H.M 

1 . 

10> 

59 

2  12 

53 

B 

pp 

2  00 

n 

B 

2  44 

fl 

4  38 

2 . 

150 

2  58 

pp 

>6 

1  40 
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23 

n 
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3 . 
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T 

X 
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n 

B 

3  54 

4  52 

mi 

n 
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328 
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B 

PP 

316 
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4  56 

fl 
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4  14 
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pp 
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6  59 

HE 
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8 

cp 
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j 
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HI 
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vs 
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HI 
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29 
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HE 
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1  30 
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HI 

1  57 

VS 

J 
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17 . 

T112 

n 

224 
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HE 
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3  09 

X 
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"1 
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3  33 
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3  59 
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VS 
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VS 
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5  51 
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x 

HI 

4  03 
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pp 
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HI 
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X 
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in. 
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6  56 
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B 

pp 
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pp 
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9  03 
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n 
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9  06 

pp 
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n 

ev  14 
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9  59 

11 17 
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n 

B 

1121 
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28 . 
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ev  06 

10  43 

B 

PP 

11  46 

ev  24 

fl 
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29 . 

10> 
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pp 
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ev  41 

S3 

n 

1  30 

3  20 

30 . 

ev  35 

lev  18 

n 

B 

1  40 

2  36 

HE 

fl 

412 

31 . 

>6 

125 

108 

n 

2:5 

3  40 

July.  1 

August.  1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 . 

m; 

Q 

4  59 

HI 

5  46 

HI 

6  47 

VS 

712 

812 

PP|>€ 

816 

2 . 

n 

542 

6  30 

'Vs 

J  1  7  39 

Vf 

8  02 

8  56 

9  03 

3 . 

6  25 

HI 

716 

8  30 

8  50 

pp 

941 

cc 

-3 

9  55 

4 . 

m. 

7  07 

8  04 

9  21 

9  36 

10  28 

10  52 

5 . 

7  49 

8  55 

'VS 

1010 

10  21 

B 

PP 

1118 

P 

oc 

11  54 

6 . 

8  34 

Vs 

J 

9  46 
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11  06 
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7 . 

m 
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10  38 

11  44 

pp 

X 

11  52 

n 

B 

12 

n 

101 

8 . 

10  09 

VS 

11  28 

X 

mor 

mor 

112 

209 

9 . 

11  00 

mor 

28 

B 

pp 

40 

g~; 

n 

2  15 

Q 

= 

313 

10 . 

J 

1152 

16 

pp 

X 

113 

131 

3  21 

412 

11 . 

mor 

103 

1  58 

n 

B 

2  26 

n 

424 

HE 

n 

5  05 

12 . 

43 

1  48 

2  46 

3  25 

5  24 

553 

13 . 

132 

PP 

X 

2  32 

B 

PP 

3  37 

^3 

n 

4  27 

619 

HE 

6  38 

14 . 

220 

316 

4  32 

5  30 

HE 

Q 

7  09 

721 

15 . 

3  05 

B 

pp 

4  01 

n 

B 

5  31 

n 

23 

6  31 

7  55 

HI 

8  04 

16 . 

3  49 

4  49 

6  33 

7  29 

HE 

8  39 

8  48 

17 . 

HP 

>6 

4  32 

n 

B 

5  40 

n 

7  36 

HE 

fl 

822 

9  22 

933 

18 . 

517 

6  37 

837 

911 

HI 

10  05 

HI 

10  20 

19 . 

B 

PP 

6  03 

7  38 

fl 

23 

9  34 

9  57 

10  49 

11  09 

20 . 

6  53 

n 

8  42 

10  27 

HE 

10  41 

1135 

10> 

J' 

12  00 

21 . 

n 

B 

7  47 

9  46 

HE 

fl  1  11  16 

1125 

J- 

HI 

ev  24 

ev  51 

22 . 

8  47 

n 

10  48 

'ey  02 

HI 

ev  09 

1 14 

142 

23 . 

n 

9  52 

U  45 

HE 

47 

54 

'Vs 

205 

VS 
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MOON’S  PLiiCE  AT  i  P.  M.  AND  SOUTHING  OB  UPPER  MERIDIAN  PAS¬ 


SAGE  FOR  MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. — (Continued.) 


July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

(/i 

O 

In 

o 

In 

cc 

o  ;  In 

ft 

o 

In 

o 

In 

m  1 

o 

In 

’Jf)' 

O 

D 

Mer. 

ao 

O 

3 

Mer. 

crq 

§  Mer. 

3 

Mer. 

crq 

3 

Mer. 

'2 

Mer. 

Day. 

H.M 

H.M 

i  !h.m 

H.M 

H.M 

H.M 

24 . 

10  59 

HU 

n 

ev  37 

1  131 

142 

2  57 

317 

25 . 

2= 

ev  04 

125 

1  216 

2  30 

3  47 

4  01 

26 . 

1  04 

HE 

2U 

m 

3  01 

3  21 

4  35 

4  44 

27 . 

Q 

1  59 

2  55 

1  3  49 

T' 

412 

5  21 

5  26 

28 . 

2  49 

3  39 

la  1  4  39 

5  03 

K 
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cp 

6  08 

29 . 

HU 

3  36 

4  23 

1  5  30 

5  63 

6  48 

6  52 

30 . 

419 

5  09 

1  6  21 

6  41 

cp 

7  31 

8 

cp 

7  40 

31 . 

5  02 

f  \  ITl 

5  57 

1 

7  27 

8  32 

SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  Parts  of  the  human  body  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  the  same:  Pisces  feet;  Aries  <Tp,  head;  Taurus  8.  neck;  Gemini 
n,  arms;  Cancer  e.  breast;  Leo  heart;  Virgo  tib,  bowels;  Libra  kid¬ 
neys;  Scorpio  lu,  loins;  Sagittarius  J',  thighs;  Capricornus  knees;  Aqua¬ 
rius  — ,  legs. 


THE  MEMBERS  GF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Name. 

From  sun, 
millions 
of  miles. 

Sidereal 

period. 

days. 

Orbit  ve- 
loc.,  miles 
per  sec.  I 

Diameter, 

miles. 

1  Mass, 
Earth=l. 

1  Volume. 
Earth=l. 

Density, 

Earth^l. 

^ 

1 

aaiinrv 

*1^1  nno 

0.2K 

Mercury  .. 

36.0 

87.969 

23  to  35 

3,030 

0.126 

o.oeo 

2.23 

Venus  .... 

67.2 

224.701 

21.0 

7,700 

0.78 

0.92 

0.86 

Elarth  _ 

02.8 

365.236 

18.6 

7,918 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Mars  . 

141.6 

686.95 

15.0 

4,230 

0.107 

0.162 

0.72 

Jupiter  . . . 

483.3 

4332.68 

8.1 

86,600 

316.0 

1309 

0.24 

Saturn  .... 

886.0 

10759.22 

6.0 

71.000 

94.0 

721 

0.13 

Uranus  ... 

1781 .9 

30686.82 

4.2 

31,900 

14.7 

66 

0.22 

Neptune  .. 

2791.6 

60181.11 

3.4 

34,800 

17.1 

86 

0.20 

♦DISTANCE  FROM  THE  EARTH  IN  LIGHT  YEARS  OF  CERTAIN  FIXED 

STARS. 


Stars. 

Light 

years. 

i  Stars. 

1 

I 

Light 

years. 

Stars. 

Light 

years. 

Polaris  (Pole  Star) . . 

Capella  . 

SirluB  . 

45  1 

71  1 

16  1 
27  1 

1  Arcturus  . 

1  Alpha  Centaurl . 

28  1 
3.6  1 
23  1 
6—8  i 

|Beta  Casslopelse . 

1  Gamma  Draconls .... 

17 

26 

60 

Procyon  . 

161  Cygnl . 

1 

•Explanation. — The  term  “Light  Tear”  Is  the  time  required  for  light  to  travel 
from  these  bodies  to  the  earth.  Their  actual  distance.  In  miles,  being  too  great  for 
use  or  comprehension,  the  distance.  In  miles,  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
velocity  of  light  (183,000  miles  per  second)  by  the  number  of  seconds  In  a  year,  and 
that  product  by  the  light  years.  Thus;  Alpha  Centaur!  =  8.6X183,0(X)X368X24X60X60 
miles  distant. 


DEGREES  OF  TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  CERTAIN  SUBSTANCES 
FREEZE,  FUSE  AND  BOIL. 


Substances. 

.  ^  o 

P6  a 

®  T 

Fahren¬ 
heit.  . .  . 

Substances. 

Centi¬ 
grade.  . 

Fahren¬ 
heit,  . . . 

Bromine  freezes  at . 

—  20° 

10 

—39.4 

0 

264 

1,204 

1,380 

1,638 

826 

62.6 

—  7.6" 
60 
—39 

32 

607 

2,200 

2,618 

2,800 

617 

144.6 

1,000° 

95.6 
116 

228 

412 

74.4 

63 

36.6 
176 

100 

1,832° 

204 

239 

442 

773 

167 

146 

96 

347 

212 

Olive  oil  freezes  at . 

Quicksilver  freezes  at. . 
Water  freezes  at . 

Bismuth  fuses  at . 

Copper  fuses  at . 

Gold  fuses  at . . . 

Iron  fuses  at . . 

Lead  fuses  at . 

Potassium  fuses  at . 

Water  bolls  at . 

mi 
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PE 

RPETUAL 

CALENDAR. 

TABLE  1. 

TABLE  2. 

CnmtnAL  Yeau, 
New  Sms. 

CemuRiAi,  Veais, 

Old  Sms. 

TABLE'S. 

ISOO 

1600 

100 

200 

800 

400 

500 

000 

vertical  columns  show 

VtBTl 
iMt  (hwi 

Cefitoiy. 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

700 

800 

900 

10(i0 

1100 

1200 

^»3<x 

2100 

2200 

2300 

240C 

1400 

15^ 

1600 

1700 

1800 

I90U 

2000 

A 

B 

c 

D 

1  E 

F 

|0 

1 

8 

3 

29 

30 

57 

58 

59 

85 

86 
87 

C 

B 

A 

G 

E 

D 

C 

B 

0 

F 

E 

D 

B  A 
Q 
F 
F. 

D  C 
B 
A 

r. 

E  D 
C 
B 
A 

P  E 
D 
C 
B 

G  F 
E 
D 

c 

A  G 
F 
E 
D 

B  A 
G 
F 
E 

C  B 
A 
G 

F 

Jui, 

Oat. 

t 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

3 

10 

17 

24 

3t 

4 

11 

18 

25 

5 

12 

10 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

14 

21 

28 

4 

32 

0(] 

88 

^  E 

A  G 

C  B 

D  C 

F  F 

fl  F 

A  r: 

B  A 
G 

C  B 
A 

5 

33 

61 

8C 

D 

F 

A 

B 

D 

F, 

F 

B 

c 

1 

"2 

wr 

V 

8 

9 

lO 

•H 

35 

36 

37 

38 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

9(] 

91 

92 

93 

94 

0 

B 

F 

E 

E 
D 
C  B 
A 
G 

o 

F 
E  D 
C 
B 

A 

G 

F  E 
D 
C 

c 

A  d 
P 

E 

4 

E 
D 
C  B 
A 
G 

F 

F 
E 
D  C 
B 

G 

F 
£  D 
C 
B 

A 

A 

G 

F  E 
D 

B 

A 

G  F 
E 

Feb. 

March 

NoVe 

5 

12 

19 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

8 

15 

22 

20 

0 

16 

23 

30 

U 

2S 

11 

39 

67 

95 

D 

F 

A 

B 

D 

E 

0 

B 

c 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

96 

97 

98 
9G 

D  B 
A 
O 

F 

B  D 

E  © 
C 

B 

O  K 
.  B 
^  D 

b'a 

<  o 

9  B 
A 
G 
F 
K  n 

V 

A 

0- 
F  F. 

E  D 
C 
B 
A 
G  F 

F  E 
D 

C 

B 

A  G 

G  F 
E 
D 

C 

B  A 

A  G 
F 
E 
D 

C  B 

B  A 
G 

F 

E 

D  C 

April 

July 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

4 

11 

18 

25 

5 

12 

10 

26 

6 

18 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

8 

15 

22 

99 

17 

45 

73 

C 

T, 

A 

c 

D 

C 

B 

A  G 
F 
E 

E 

B 

F  E 
D 

c 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

B 

A 

0  F 
E 
D 

? 

B  A 
G 

F 

V 

A 

G 

F 

E  D 
C 
B 

B 

A 

0  F 
E 
D 

b 

c 

B  A 
G 

F 

E 

I> 

C  B 
A 

r. 

F 

E 

D  x: 

B 

A 

o 

F 
E  C 
C 
B 

Aug. 

"6 

la 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

8 

10 

i7 

24 

31 

4 

n 

E8 

25 

5 

12 

19 

26 

23 

51 

79 

c 

F. 

0 

A 

c 

n 

E 

21 

52 

80 

B  A 

D  C 

F  E 

G  F 

B  A 

0  B 

n  c 

E  D 

F  E 

G  F 

A  n 

1 

2 

25 

26 

27 

28 

53 

54 

55 

56 

81 

82 

83 

84 

G 

F 

E 
D  C 

B 

A 
•  0 

P  E 

D 

C 

B 

A  Q 

E 

D 

C 

B  A 

G 

F 

D  a 

A 

3 

CD 

B 

A 

c 

B 

A 

G  F 

D 

C 

B 

AC 

E 

D 

C 

B  A 

F 

E 

D 

C  B 

Sept. 

Deo. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

4 

11 

18 

25 

5 

12 

10 

26 

6 

IS 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

'28 

8 

16 

22 

29 

9 

16 

23 

30 

The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in 
numerical  order,  have  long  been  used  in  al¬ 
manacs  as  Dominical  letters^  or  Sunday  letters, 
to  indicate  what  day  of  the  week  the  year  be¬ 
gins  on.  The  days  on  which  consecutive  years 
begin  are  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  Sunday 
letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  G.  and  these  show  the 
•  days  of  the  week  for  January  1  as  follows:  A, 
Sunday;  B,  Saturday;  C,  Friday;  D.  Thursday; 

May 

7 

U 

21 

28 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

4 

11 

16 

26 

5 

12 

10 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Juno 

1 

4 

11 

18 

25| 

5 

12 

10 

20 

6 

13 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2l 

9 

16 

23 

30 

8 

10 

17 

24 

If  the  year  Is  a  leap  year,  there  must  be  two  letters  for  it;  the  left  hand 
letter  must  be  used  for  January  and  February  only,  and  the  other  letter  used  for 
the  other  ten  months.  A  table  of  Dominical  letters  affords  a  very  simple  and 

ready  method  of  finding  the  day  of  the  week,  of  any  day  of  any  month,  in  any 

year.  Table  1  gives  the  Dominical  letters  for  the  Gregorian  style,  now  in  general 
use,  beginning  in  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe  in  1582.  This  was  not  adopted 
by  England  until  1752,  and  by  Kussia  not  until  1901.  The  Julian  Calendar,  or 
old  style,  as  now  designated,  was  founded  by  Julius  Ceesar,  and  began  with  the 
year  45  B.  C.  It  assumed  the  civil  year  to  be  just  365%  days  long,  which  was 
11%  minutes  too  much,  and  every  fourth  year  was  of  366  days.  In  1582  this 
error  amounted  to  10  days,  and  October  5  was  counted  the  15th.  The  history  of 
the  world  from  45  B.  C.  to  1582,  over  1,600  years,  is  very  largely  recorded  in  the 
old  style  dates.  That  these  dates  may  be  put  into  weekdays  for  the  convenience 
of  students  of  history.  Table  2  is  given  above.  There  are  no  dates  in  this  style 

prior  to  45  B.  C.  Table  3  can  be  used  in  both  old  and  new  style.  In  this  table 

the  Sundays  in  any  month  are  under  the  Dominical  letter  for  the  year  given,  and 
in  the  vertical  column  opposite  to  the  month  given,  and,  once  knowing  the  Sundays,  the 
other  days  are  mentally  obtained.  Example:  On  wbat  day  of  the  week  did  Columbus  dis¬ 
cover  America  (San  Salvador),  October  12,  1492?  This  being  an  old  style  date.  Table  2 
must  be  used.  Under  the  Centurial  1400,  and  at  the  right  of  92  are  the  letters  AG  (a  leap 
year).  In  Table  3,  under  G,  the  14th  of  October  is  found  to  be  Sunday,  and  hence  the  12th 
was  Friday,  the  day  sought.  When  the  given  year  has  two  letters,  the  first  applies  only 
to  January  and  February.  Therefore  G  is  used  in  this  case.  Example:  On  what  day  of 
the  week  was  Abraham  Lincoln  shot,  April  14,  1865?  This  is  a  new  style  date,  and 
Table  1  must  be  used.  Under  the  Centurial  year  1800,  and  opposite  65  is  A,  and  in 
Table  3,  under  A,  the  16th  of  April  is  found  to  be  Sunday,  hence  the  14th  was  Friday, 
the  day  wanted,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  was  "Good  Friday”  of  church  days. 
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ASTRONOMICAL 

DAY  CALCLL-ITING  TABI-E. 

For  ascertaining  number  of  days  between  any  two 

days 

within  two 

years. 

TABLE 

I. 

Day. 

P 

P 

c 

so 

ii 

■'ebruary. . 

O 

O’ 

i 

Vpril . 

a 

H 

i 

lune. ...... 

• 

: 

\UgUBt.  ... 

1 

J. 

o 

■o 

3 

O’ 

1 

1 

'p 

3 

o 

9 

6 

O’ 

9 

1  . 

1 

32 

60 

91 

1  21 

152 

182 

213 

244 

274 

305 

335 

2 . 

2 

33 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

214 

245 

275 

306 

336 

3 . 

3 

34 

62 

93 

[  123 

154 

184 

213 

246 

276 

307 

337 

4 . 

4 

35 

63 

94 

1  124 

155 

185 

216 

247 

277 

308 

338 

5 

36 

64 

95 

125 

156 

186 

217 

248 

278 

309 

33J 

6 . 

6 

37 

65 

96 

1  126 

157 

187 

218 

249 

^9 

31U 

340 

7 . 

7 

38 

66 

97 

127 

158 

188 

219 

250 

2.80 

311 

341 

s . 

8 

39 

67 

98 

1  128 

159 

189 

220 

251 

281 

312 

342 

9 . 

9 

40 

68 

99 

129 

160 

190 

221 

252 

282 

313 

343 

10 . 

10 

41 

69 

100 

130 

161 

191 

222 

253 

2*3 

314 

344 

11 . 

11 

42 

70 

101 

131 

162 

192 

223 

254 

284 

315 

345 

12 . 

12 

43 

71 

102 

132 

163 

193 

224 

255 

285 

316 

346 

13 . 

)  13 

1  44 

1  72 

103 

l33 

164 

194 

225 

25G 

286 

317 

347 

14 . 

14 

45 

73 

104 

134 

165 

193 

226 

257 

287 

318 

348 

15 . 

15 

46 

74 

105 

135 

166 

196 

227 

258 

2*8 

319 

340 

10 . 

16 

47 

75 

106 

136 

167 

197 

228 

259 

2*9 

320 

350 

17 . 

17 

48 

76 

107 

137 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

35 1 

18 . 

18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

169 

199 

230 

261 

291 

322 

352 

19 . 

19 

60 

78 

109 

139 

170 

200 

231 

262 

2u2 

323 

3a3 

20 . 

20 

61 

79 

110 

140 

171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

21 . 

22  . . . 

21 

22 

62 

63 

80 

81 

111 

112 

141 

142 

172 

173 

202 

203 

233 

234 

264 

265 

294 

295 

325 

326 

355 

35G 

23 . 

23 

54 

82 

113 

143 

174 

204 

233 

266 

206 

327 

357 

24 . 

24 

65 

S3 

114 

144 

175 

205 

236 

267 

297 

328 

356 

25 . 

25 

56 

84 

115 

145 

176 

206 

237 

268 

298 

329 

359 

26 . . . 

26 

67 

85 

116 

146 

177 

207 

238 

269 

299 

330 

360 

27 . 

27 

58 

86 

117 

147 

178 

208 

239 

270 

300 

331 

361 

28 . 

28 

69 

87 

118 

148 

179 

209 

240 

271 

301 

332 

362 

29 . 

29 

88 

119 

149 

180 

210 

241 

272 

302 

333 

363 

30 . 

30 

89 

120 

150 

181 

211 

242 

273 

303 

334 

364 

31 . 

31 

— 

90 

— 

151 

— 

212 

243 

— 

304 

— 

3t>6 

TABLE 

II. 

1  . 

366 

397 

425 

456 

486 

517 

547 

678 

609 

639 

670 

700 

2 . 

367 

398 

426 

457 

4S7 

518 

548 

579 

610 

640 

671 

701 

3 . 

368 

399 

427 

458 

4v8 

519 

549 

680 

611 

641 

672 

702 

4 . 

369 

400 

428 

459 

489 

520 

550 

581 

612 

642 

673 

703 

5 . 

370 

401 

429 

460 

490 

521 

551 

582 

613 

643 

674 

704 

6 . 

371 

402 

430 

461 

491 

522 

552 

583 

614 

644 

6i5 

705 

7 . 

372 

403 

431 

462 

492 

523 

553 

584 

615 

645 

676 

706 

8 . 

373 

404 

432 

463 

493 

524 

554 

585 

616 

646 

677 

707 

9 . 

374 

405 

433 

464 

494 

525 

555 

586 

617 

647 

673 

708 

10 . 

375 

406 

434 

465 

495 

526 

556 

687 

618 

648 

670 

709 

11 . 

376 

407 

435 

466 

496 

527 

557 

588 

619 

649 

680 

710 

12 . 

377 

408 

436 

467 

497 

528 

558 

589 

620 

650 

681 

711 

13 . 

378 

409 

437 

468  1 

498 

529 

659 

590 

621 

651 

682 

712 

14 . 

379 

410 

438 

469 

499 

530 

560 

591 

622 

652 

683 

713 

15 . 

380 

411 

439 

470 

500 

531 

561 

592 

623 

653 

684 

714 

16 . 

381 

412 

440 

471 

501 

532 

562 

593 

624 

654 

685 

715 

17 . 

382 

413 

441 

472 

502 

533 

563 

594 

625 

655 

686 

716 

18 . 

383 

414 

442 

473 

503 

534 

564 

595 

626 

656 

687 

717 

19 . 

384 

415 

443 

474 

504 

535 

565 

596 

627 

657 

688 

718 

20 . 

385 

416 

444 

475 

505 

536 

566 

597 

628 

658 

689 

719 

21 . 

386 

417 

445 

476 

506 

537 

567 

598 

629 

659 

690 

720 

22 . 

387 

418 

446 

477 

507 

538 

568 

599 

630 

660 

691 

721 

23 . 

388 

419 

447 

478 

508 

539 

569 

600 

631 

661 

692 

722 

24 . 

389 

420 

448 

479 

509 

540 

570 

601 

632 

662 

693 

723 

25 . 

390 

421 

449 

480 

610 

541 

sn 

602 

633 

663 

694 

724 

26 . 

391 

422 

450 

481 

511 

542 

572 

603 

634 

664 

695 

725 

27  . 

392 

423 

451 

482 

.512 

543 

573 

604 

635 

690 

726 

28  . 

393 

424 

452 

483 

613 

544 

574 

605 

636 

666 

697 

727 

29 . 

394 

453 

484 

514 

545 

575 

606 

637 

667 

698 

728 

30  . 

395 

_ 

454 

485 

515 

546 

576 

607 

638 

668 

699 

720 

31 . 

396 

— 

455 

— 

516 

— 

577 

608 

— 

669 

— 

730 

Explanation. — Ascertain  by  Table  I  the  number  of  days  from  the  first  of  the 
two  days  and  from  Table  II  the  number  of  days  from  the  second,  and  deduct  the 
former  from  the  latter.  If  between  the  two  dates  a  February  of  twenty-nine  days 
should  occur  add  one  to  each  number  of  days  after  February  28.  Example. — How 
many  days  are  there  between  October  20  and  June  15?  Aeainst  October  20  you 
will  find  293;  against  June  15,  in  Table  II,  531.  531 — 293=238,  the  answer. 
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TURNING  MOSI.KM  INTO  CIIRISTI.4iN  TI.ME. 

The  following  ready,  ihough  sufficiently  accurate,  methods  are  useful: 

First — Deduct  3  per  cent  from  the  Moslem  years,  add  to  the  answer  622.  Thus, 
taking  the  year  of  the  Hegira.  132S:  Three  per  cent  to  be  deducted  gives  40;  40  from 
1328  leaves  1273;  then  add  022,  and  that  makes  1010. 

Second — Multiply  070.224  by  the  year  cf  the  Hegira,  cut  off  six  decimals  from  the 
product  and  add  021.5774.  The  sum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  the 
day  of  the  year  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  decimal  figures  by  365.  The  result 
may  sometimes  differ  a  day  from  the  truth,  as  the  Intercalery  days  do  not  occur 
simultaneously:  but  as  the  day  of  the  week  can  always  be  accurately  obtained  from 
other  tables  the  error,  if  any.  can  be  readily  adjusted.  Example;  Required,  the  date 
on  which  the  year  1362  of  the  Hegira  begins;  970, 224x1, 3fi2=:l, 321. 445088  (after  cut¬ 
ting  off  six  decimals).  To  this  add  621. 5774=1. 943. 0225.  The  decimal  multiplied  by  366 
gi\es  8.  Thus  the  date  is  the  8th  day,  or  Cth  day  of  January,  of  the  year  1943.  From 
other  tables  it  is  known  that  Januaiy  8.  1943,  falls  on  a  Friday. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SUN. 

DUtanoe  and  Size. — The  sun’s  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (always  reckoned 
from  centre  to  centre)  Is  92,885,000  miles,  with  a  variation  between  January  1  and  July 
3  of  3,100,000  miles,  owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  The  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  the  length  of  tiie  line  passing  ihr''ugh  its  ceniie  from  one  side  to  the  other  is 
M>7,u00  miles.  11  a  railroad  were  laid  round  the  sun  a  train  moving  seventy  miles  an 
hour  would  take  five  years,  without  intermission,  to  make  the  journey.  A  journey 
around  the  eaith  at  the  same  rate  would  take  only  a  fortnight. 

Weight. — The  sun  weighs  330.0iio  times  as  much  as  the  earth.  But,  bulk  for 
bulk,  thirteen  million  earths  v/ould  go  to  make  up  one  sun.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  matter  composing  the  sun  must  on  an  average  be  about  one-foitieth  as  dense 
as  the  matter  composing  the  earth,  oi  less  than  one-seventh  as  dense  as  water; 
so  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  sun  is  a  gaseous  body. 

Heat. — It  has  been  calculated  that  the  heat  thrown  on  a  square  mile  exposed 
at  noon  under  the'  equator  would  melt  in  an  hour  2G,000  tons  of  ice.  This  amount 
has  to  be  multiplied  fifty  million  times  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  earth’s  surface  during  a  single  hour.  Yet  this  enormous  supply  is  even 
less  than  one  two-thousand-millionth  part  of  what  the  sun  pours  forth  in  all 
directions  in  space. 

There  are  various  theories  to  account  for  the  enormous  store  of  heat  and 
light  in  the  sun.  The  theory  now  generally  accepted  by  physicists  is  that  the 
gradual  contraction  of  the  solar  orb  in  co'^ling  is  the  chief  source  of  the  sun’s 
apparent  inexhaustible  energy.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
expenditure  of  heat  the  sun’s  diameter  w'ould  contract  four  miles  in  a  century, 
and  in  a  few  millions  of  yosrs  it  may  uecome  as  dense  as  the  earth. 

The  sun  is  composed  of  /ery  much  the  same  materials  as  the  earth,  except 
that  they  are  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  About  forty  of  the  seventy  terres¬ 
trial  elements  have  been  identifii-d  by  the  spectroscope  as  existing  in  the  vapors 
around  the  sun.  Astronomers  think  that  they  find  traces  there  of  very  few  sub¬ 
stances  not  already  known.  Even  these  may  he  discovered  on  the  earth  some  day. 

Motion. — The  sun  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty-two  days:  but  apparently 
It  takes  two  days  longer  than  this,  owing  to  our  own  globe’s  motion  in  its  orbit.  This 
period  of  revolution  has  beer,  computed  from  observation  of  sunspots,  it  having 
been  notfd  that  a  certain  spot,  vanishing  at  one  edge  of  the  solar  disk — or  “dis¬ 
appearing  ’round  the  corner,”  as  one  may  say — returns  to  the  same  position  in 
the  period  named.  The  other  real  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  almost  imperceptible 
one  through  space,  in  which  “grand  march”  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
accompany  him — earth,  moon,  planets,  planetoids  and  some  comets.*  Whence  this 
movement  is  directed  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  MOON. 

Distance  and  Velocity. — The  greatest  distance  of  the  moon  from  earth’s 
centre  Is  252.600  miles,  its  least  distance  from  earth’s  centre  221,700  miles.  Its  least 
distance  from  earth’s  surface  217,740  mites.  It  travels  In  its  orbit  with  a  velocity  of 
3,334  feet  a  second,  and  its  equatorial  velocity  is  10  miles  an  hour. 

Sidereal  and  Svnodic  Revt»liition8  of  the  Moon. — When  the  moon,  after  pass¬ 
ing  a  star,  completes  a  revolution  sc  as  to  come  back  to  the  same  star.  It  Is  said  to 
make  a  sidereal  revolution.  The  average  time  required  for  this  is  27  days  7  hours  43 
minutes  and  11.46  seconds,  but  owing  tc  her  motion  In  common  with  the  earth  around 
the  sun  the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  that  is  the  time  between  successive 
new  moons,  is  a  little  longer.  1.  e..  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  and  2.87  seconds, 
which  is  called  the  synodic  revolution. 

Nodes. — The  shape  of  the  moon’s  orbit  Is  approximately  an  ellipse  whose  two 
axes  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  but  an  ellipse  will  represent  its  orbit  for  a  very 
short  time.  Owing  to  the  Inclination  of  the  earth’s  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  the  moon 
is  sometimes  seen,  at  the  full,  coursing  along  a  circle  which  passes  near  the  zenith 
in  these  latitudes  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  phase,  along  an  arc  low  down  In  the 
southern  sky,  but  there  is  a  residual  effect,  which  is  due  to  the  Inclination  of  the 
moon’s  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  amounting  to  5*  8',  so  that  during  one-half 
of  her  orbit  she  is  south  of  the  sun’s  annual  path  and  during  the  remaining  half 
north  of  It.  The  points  where  she  crosses  the  ecliptic  are  known  as  her  nodes. 

Rotation. — The  moon’s  rotation  on  its  axis  agrees  in  period  with  its  revolu¬ 
tion  around  the  earth,  so  that  we  have  always  the  same  side  presented  to  our  view. 
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Occasionally,  however,  we  see  a  little  around  one  or  the  other  edge.  This  phenomenon 
Is  known  as  libration  in  longitude. 

Phases. — The  moon's  changes  in  shape  from  a  crescent  to  a  full  disc  are  due 
conjointly  to  the  globular  form  of  the  moon,  its  motion  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
shine  by  its  native  light,  but  simply  reflects  the  solar  rays.  The  illuminated  (or  con¬ 
vex)  edge  of  its  figure  is  always  turned  toward  the  sun.  When  right  opposite  the 
sun  it  appears  as  full,  and  sometimes  is  so  situated  as  to  be  partially  obscured  by  the 
earth’s  shadow.  When  it  is  near  the  sun  In  the  sky  it  appears  as  a  thin  crescent, 
turning  almost  entirely  its  dark  side  to  the  earth.  Sometimes,  at  new  moon,  it  comes 
between  us  and  the  sun,  obscuring  his  disc  either  in  a  partial  or  total  eclipse.  At 
either  half  moon  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  its  quadrature,  or  in  the  "first”  or  "last 
quarter.”  At  new  and  full  moon  it  is  said  to  be  in  syzygy  (Greek  syn,  “together”: 
zygon,  "yoke”).  These  changes  result  from  the  constant  darkness  of  one  side  of  the 
moon,  and  constant  brightness  of  the  other,  the  crescent  being  larger  or  smaller  as, 
from  the  moon's  change  of  position,  more  or  less  of  the  bright  side  is  seen  from  the 
earth. 

Eclipses. — Whenever  the  earth  gets  between  the  moon  and  the  sun,  cutting 
off  the  light  of  the  latter,  a  so-called  eclipse  of  the  moon  takes  place.  An  eclipse  of 
the  moon  occurs  only  at  full  moon.  During  a  lunar  cycle  there  will  be.  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  twenty-nine  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

The  Harvest  Moon. — It  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit  coincided  with  that  of 
the  earth’s  equator,  the  moon  would  rise  about  fifty  minutes  later  each  day.  but  owing 
to  the  inclination  between  these  planes  to  one  another  this  retardation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  times.  This  retardation  may  be  reduced  to  nothing  when  in  the 
northern  latitude  full  moon  occurs  near  the  autumnal  equinox,  so  that  for  several  nights 
the  full  moon  rises  about  the  same  time  soon  after  sunset.  At  or  about  the  time  of 
harvest  in  the  northern  temperate  zone  the  sun  in  its  annual  course  is  approaching 
the  celestial  equator,  which  it  crosses  from  north  to  south  on  September  22.  On  that 
date  it  sets  close  to  the  exact  western  point  of  the  horizon.  It  it  happens  to  be  also 
full  moon,  the  moon  rises  that  evening  as  the  sun  sets,  or  close  to  the  exact  eastern 
point  of  the  horizon.  Thus  it  begins  to  give  light  at  sunset,  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  sunrise,  when  it  sets  opposite  the  sun,  just  as  the  latter  rises.  This  arrangement 
holds  good  without  any  great  change  for  several  days,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
darkness,  especially  if  the  weather  is  fine.  The  full  moon  which  thus  illumines  the 
autumn  night  is  called  the  harvest  moun.  The  hunter’s  moon  is  the  next  full  moon 
after  the  harvest  moon;  the  same  phenomenon,  less  marked,  occurs. 

Tides. — The  chief  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  which, 
affecting  most  strongly  the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  to  it,  draws  or  heaps  up  the 
waters  In  the  parts  of  the  earth  successively  turned  toward  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  moon  attracts  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  pulls  the  earth  away  from 
the  water  on  the  surface  furthest  from  it,  so  that  here  also  the  water  is  raised,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  so  much  as  on  the  nearer  side.  The  waters  being  thus  heaped  up  at 
the  same  time  in  these  two  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  situated  half  way  be¬ 
tween  them  being  thus  necessarily  depressed,  two  high  and  low  tides  occur  in  the 
period  of  a  little  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  When  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  their  tidal 
waves  will  be  superposed  crest  upon  crest,  and  the  effect  will  be  what  is  called  “spring 
tide”:  when  they  are  in  quadrature  the  lunar  tide  wil!  be  partially  neutralized  by  the 
solar  tide,  and  the  result  will  be  a  “neap  tide.” 

Size,  Volume,  Mass,  Density. — The  moon’s  diameter  is  2.163  miles,  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s.  Its  surface  is  therefore  0.074  of  the  earth’s,  or. 
in  square  miles,  about  14,657,402.  The  earth  taken  as  a  unit,  the  moon’s  density  is 
0.63;  mass,  ‘/so.  volume  ‘/so’,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  require  the  materials  of  ^ 
moons  to  form  our  globe;  the  earth  is  50  times  larger  than  the  moon  and  its  density 
is  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  16.  Its  smaller  size  and  mass  cause  gravity  to  be  only  %  of 
the  terrestrial  attraction;  the  same  exertion  which  would  lift  a  given  weight  here 
would  raise  a  weight  six  times  as  great  there,  and  a  body  instead  of  falling  16  feet 
in  the  first  second  would  fall  only  2%  feet. 

Light,  Temperature. — Like  the  earth,  the  moon  has  no  light  of  its  own,  but 
receives  all  from  the  sun,  and  its  day — the  interval  from  sunrise  to  sunrise — is  a 
month.  At  full  moon  it  sends  to  us  about  1-600,000  part  of  the  light  given  bv  the  mid¬ 
day  sun. 

Physical  Conditions,  as  Seen  Through  the  Telescope. — The  surface  of  the 
moon  is  totally  unlike  that  of  our  earth.  All  the  details  are  hard,  cold  and  glaring 
in  their  delineations.  All  are  marked  in  white  and  black  or  in  various  shades  of 
yellowish  gray.  Nothing  like  mist,  cloud  or  water  has  ever  been  seen.  The  so-called 
seas  on  the  moon  are  simply  portions  of  the  surface  darker  in  color  than  the  average 
and  very  much  broken  up  by  craters  and  mountain  ranges.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  an  atmosphere.  Observation  of  the  stars  suddenly  occulted  by  the  moon,  as  well 
as  the  spectroscope,  confirms  this,  and  if  there  be  even  an  attenuated  atmosphere  it 
cannot  have  more  than  ‘/joo  of  the  surface  density  of  our  own.  In  consequence 
there  Is  no  vegetation,  no  life.  The  mountain  ranges,  called  the  lunar  Alps,  Appenlnes 
Cordilleras,  etc.,  range  from  20,000  feet  in  height  downward;  the  lunar  ' rills,  clefts 
or  cracks  in  the  surface  pass  often  right  through  mountains  and  valleys,  sornetimes 
for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  their  breadth  being  relatively  so  small  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  true  cracks.  The  whole  aspect  suggests  volcanic  action  on  the 
lunar  surface  in  remote  ages,  but  nothing  like  an  active  volcano  has  ever  been  seen. 
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The  total  area  o(  the  earth  is  about  197,000,000  square  miles,  and  Its  total  popula¬ 
tion  1,626,000,000.  The  area  of  the  water  of  the  earth  is  about  145,000,000  square 
miles.  The  area  of  the  land  of  the  earth  Is  about  52,000,000  square  miles. 

The  largrest  continents  are: 


Continents. 


Area, 

in  Square  Miles. 

Number  of 
Inhabitants. ' 

1  16,500.000 

11,500,000 
8,000,000 

1  7,500,000 

1  3,800,000 

1  4,700,000 

851,000,000 

170,000,000 

116,000,000 

45,000,000 

437,000,000 

61,000,000” 

Asia  . 

Africa  . 

North  America. 
South  America.. 

Europe  . 

Oceania^  . 


The  area  occupied  by  the  water  is: 


Oceans. 


Area. 


Greatest  Depth 

1  (Murray-Challenger  Expedition). 


27,366  feet 
30,000  feet 
18,582  feet 
9,000  feet 
25,200  feet 


Atlantic  . 125,000,000  sq.  miles  I 

Pacific  . 170,000,000  sq.  miles) 

Indian  . 122,500,000  sq.  miles] 

Arctic  . I  4,000,000  sq.  miles] 

Antarctic  . I  7,600,000  sq.  miles! 

Inland  waters . j  16,000,000  sq.  miles] _ 

'The  figures  of  population,  excepting  those  for  the  United  States,  are  taken  from 
the  Tear  Book  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  ^induaing  all  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Indian  and  Southern  Pacific  oceans.  ^Including  population  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  largest  states,  comprising  parent  country  and  colonies  or  possessions,  are: 


British  Empire . 11,467,294  sq.  miles 

Russian  Empire .  8,647,657  sq.  miles 

China  .  4,277,170  sq.  miles 

Prance  .  4,279,130  sq.  miles 

United  States .  3,756,884  Sq.  miles 

Brazil  .  3,218,991  sq.  miles 

Turkish  Empire .  1,157,860  sq.  miles 


Germany  (with  German 

Africa)  .  1,140,290  sq.  miles 

Argentine  Republic .  1,135,840  sq.  miles 

Belgium  and  the  Congo 

State  .  921,027  sq.  miles 

Portugal  .  838,442  sq.  miles 

Netherlands  .  736,400  sq.  -miles 


According  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  countries  range  as  follows: 


British  Empire  and  Colonies. ..  .403,000.000] 

China  . 350,000,000] 

Russian  Empire . 162.000,(K)0| 

United  States .  98,000,000 

France  .  81,000,000 

German  Empire .  78,000,000  [ 

Japan  and  Corea .  62,000,000] 


Austria-Hungary  .  60,000,000 

Netherlands  .  44,000,0(X) 

Turkey  .  38.000,000 

Italy  .  36,000,000 

Belgium  and  the  Congo .  27,000,000 

Spain  .  20,000,000 


The  largest  cities  in  the 

world  are: 

1. 

London  . . 

1 

2. 

New  York . 

1 

3. 

Paris  . 

1 

4. 

Tokio  . 

) 

5. 

Chicago  . 

1 

The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  are: 

6.  Berlin  . 2,101,933 

7.  Vienna  . 2,085,888 

8.  St.  Petersburg . 1,678,000 

9.  Philadelphia  . 1,649,008 

]10.  Moscow  . 1,359,254 


Continent. 


I 


Name  of  Mountain. 


North  America. 
South  America. . 

Europe  . 

Asia  . 

Africa  . 

Oceania  . 

Australia  . 


Mt.  McKinley,  Alaska . 

Aconcagua,  Chili . 

Elbrooz,  Caucasus,  Russia . 

Mt.  Everest,  Himalaya,  India . 

Killmandjaro,  East  Africa . 

Mt.  Hercules,  North  New  Guinea. 
Kosciusko  . 


Height. 
20,464  feet 
23.080  feet 
18,526  feet 
29,002  feet 
20,065  feet 
32,768  feet 
7,167  feet 


The  longest  rivers  in  the  world  are:  In  Europe,  Volga,  about  2,200  miles;  in 
Asia,  Yenisei,  about  2,700-3,000  miles,  and  Tang-tse-Kiang,  about  3.000;  in  Africa, 
Nile,  about  3,240  miles;  in  North  America,  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  4,3()0  miles;  in 
South  America,  Amazon  and  Beni,  4,000  miles;  in  Australia,  Darling,  more  than  2,345 
miles. 

The  largest  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior.  It  covers  an  area  of  31,200  square 
miles  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  about  476  feet. 

The  greate.st  cataract  in  the  world,  surpassing  by  far  Niagara  and  Zambezi  Falls, 
is  on  the  Ignazu  River,  which  partly  separates  Brazil  from  Argentina,  one  thousand 
miles  by  boat  from  the  nearest  settlement.  The  precipice  over  which  the  river  plunges 
is  210  feet  high,  that  of  Niagara  being  167  feet.  The  cataract  is  13,123  feet  wide,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  Niagara.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  tons 
of  water  passes  over  Niagara  in  an  hour;  a  like  estimate  gives  the  Palls  of  Ignazu 
140,000,000  tons. 

The  oldest  city  in  the  world  is  Damascus,  in  Syria.  The  exact  date  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  this  city,  once  so  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  silks,  jewelry  and  blades,  is 
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not  known,  but  it  Is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  a  greatgrandson  of  Noah,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Is  4,2U0  years  old.  Ne.xt  comes  Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece,  which  Is  about  3.453 
years  old — older  than  any  other  European  city.  Peking,  the  capital  of  China.  Is  said 
to  be  about  3.0UU  years  old.  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  Jebuslte  city  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  Is  3.000  years  old  at  least. 

The  coldest  country  In  the  world  Is  Werchojansk,  In  Siberia,  longitude  133  degrees 
61  minutes  east,  latitude  67  degrees  34  minutes  north,  where  a  lowest  temperature  of 
minus  00  degrees  Fahrenheit  has  been  observed,  and  the  mean  of  January  is  minus 
48  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  country  is  Inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  persons  of  the  Jakut  and  Lamat  races. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRATA  AND  ERAS. 

The  history  of  the  earth  is  divided  Into  five  eras  with  corresponding  rock 
systems:  1.  Archaean  or  Eozolc  (dawn  of  life),  embodied  In  the  Laurentian  sys¬ 
tem:  2.  Palaeozoic  (old  life),  embodied  In  the  Palaeozoic  or  primary  system: 
3.  Mesozoic  (mKIdle  life),  recorded  In  the  secondary  system:  4.  Cenozoic  (present 
life),  recorded  In  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  systems,  and  5.  the  Psychozolc 
(Era  of  the  Mind),  recorded  in  the  recent  system.  These  grand  divisions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  are  founded  on  an  almost  universal  unconformity  of 
the  soil. 

The  history  of  the  earth  is  otherwise  divided  Into  Seven  Ages,  founded  on 
the  culmination  of  certain  great  classes  of  organisms.  These  are: 

1.  The  Archaean  or  Eozolc  Age,  represented  by  the  Laurentian  system  of 
rocks.  2.  The  Age  of  Mollusks.  represented  by  the  Silurian  series  of  rocks.  3. 
The  Age  of  Fishes,  represented  by  the  Devonian  rocks.  4.  The  Age  of  Acrogens, 
or  sometimes  called  the  Amphibian,  represented  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  5. 
The  Age  of  Reptiles,  represented  by  the  secondary  rocks.  0.  The  Age  of  Mam¬ 
mals.  by  the  Tertiary  and  Quatenary.  and  7  The  Age  of  Man,  by  the  recent  rocks. 
The  diagram  shows  how  the  ages  correspond  with  the  eras: 
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Psychosolc. 


Cenozoic. 


Mesozoic. 


Palseozolc. 


Arch  .span  or 
Eozolc. 


[The  vertical  height  represents  time,  the  strong  horizontal  lines  separate  the 
ages,  the  shaded  spaces  represent  the  origin  of  the  dominant  classes  of  animals 
and  plants.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  class  of  reptiles  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Carboniferous  rocks.) 


The  subdivisions  of  eras  and  ages  Into  periods  and  epochs  are  founded  on 
less  nonconformity  In  the  rock  system, .and  less  conspicuous  changes  In  the  life 
system.  The  names  and  periods  are  often,  and  of  epochs  are  nearly  always,  local. 
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and  therefore  different  in  different  countrie*. 
periods,  the  ciassiflcalion  used  in  America. 


The  table  represents,  as  far  as 


Eras. 


5.  Psychozolc. 

4.  Cenozolc. . . 


3.  Mesozoic. 


2.  Palaeozoic. 


1.  Archaic  or  Eozoic.  1.  Archaean, 


Ages. 


7.  The  Age  of  Man . 

6.  The  Age  of  Mammals 

5.  The  Age  of  Reptiles. 


4.  Carboniferous  Age. 
The  Age  of  Acro- 
gens  and  Am¬ 
phibians  . 


3.  Devonian.  The  Age 
of  Fishes.  . . . 


2.  Silurian.  The  Age 
of  Invertebrates 


Periods. 

Human  . 

22 

r  Quaternary  . 

21 

1 

1  Tertiary  . 

20 

r  Cretaceous  . 

19 

(  Jurassic  . 

18 

LTrlassic  . 

17 

r  Pernian  . 

16 

H  Carboniferous  ... 

15 

Sub-carboniferous 

14 

fCatskill  . 

13 

J  Chemung  . 

12 

1  HamlUon  . 

11 

LCornIferous  . 

10 

rOrlskany  . 

9 

1  Helderberg  . 

8 

1  Salina  . 

7 

Niagara  . 

6 

1  Trenton  . 

6 

1  Canadian  . 

4 

b  Primordial  . 

3 

SHuronlan  . 

2 

)  Laurentlan  . 

1 

Epochs. 


Recent 
f  Terrace 
1  Champlain 
(.Giacial 
f  Pliocene 
-j  Miocene 
L  Eocene 


The  total  thickness  of  all  the  strata  known  amounts  to  72.000  metres  (44.74 
miles),  of  which  about  1,000  metres  belong  to  the  Cenozolc  (recent  life)  era.  3.000 
to  the  Mesozoic  (middle  life).  30,000  to  the  Palaeozoic  (old  life),  and  3S.000  to 
the  Eozoic  (dawn  of  life)  eras.  From  these  figures  the  approximate  relative 
duration  of  the  eras  is  calculated. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


In  a  publication  Issued  In  July,  1910,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  age  of 
the  earth  was  estimated  by  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke  and  George  F.  Becker,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  as  “not  above  seventy  million  or  below  fifty-five  million 
years.”  The  age  of  the  earth  always  has  been  a  subject  for  discussion  among  men 
of  science,  and  largely  without  any  definite  agreement  among  the  representatives  of 
the  dllTerent  branches  of  studies  on  account  of  the  different  points  of  approach.  The 
more  recent  discussions  as  to  the  earth’s  age  have  placed  the  time  as  follows:  Lord 
Kelvin,  in  ’8P2.  20.000,000  to  400.000.000  years,  with  a  probable  98,000.000  years-  In 
1897  Lord  Kelvin  revised  his  figures  to  20,000,000  to  40.000,000  years;  Clarence  King 
and  Carl  Varus.  In  189.3,  24,000.000  years-  De  Lapparent.  In  1890.  67,000.000  to  90.- 
000.000  years;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  In  1893, 
maximum  age.  70,000,000  years;  J.  Joly,  in  1899.  age  of  the  ocean,  80,000,000  to 
90.000,000  years,  and  W.  J.  Sollas,  In  1909,  age  of  the  ocean,  80,000,000  to  160.000.- 
000  years. 

THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 


While  from  the  researches  of  the  physiologist,  the  anatomist,  the  philologist 
and  the  psychologist  the  same  testimony  is  obtained  as  to  the  specific  unity  of 
the  human  race,  ethnology  for  convenient  classification  divides  men.  according  to 
their  physical  or  psychical  characteristics,  into  groups,  families,  clans,  tribes,  and, 
on  account  of  their  distribution,  these  are  sometimes  named  for  geographical 
divisions.  In  these  efforts  of  classification  different  schemes  have  been  tried. 
Linnaeus  classifies  the  races  according  to  geographical  areas.  Dali  divides  men 
into  three  groups;  white,  black  and  yellow;  Garland,  into  six  races,  separating 
the  Dravidians  from  the  other  groups.  The  cranologlcal  school  founded  by  the 
elder  Retzius  made  the  shape  of  tfie  head  the  basis  of  classification,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  mankind  was  divided  into  long  skulled  and  short,  broad  skulled  races. 
Blumenthal  gives  five  groups,  classified  according  to  the  color  of  the  skin.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  also  designated  five  groups  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  Morton 
used  the  skull  as  a  basis  of  classification;  Haeckel  and  Broca  the  hair,  and  Hale 
language.  The  tendency  now  seems  to  be  to  return  to  the  earlier  classification 
and  Its  three  greater  subdivisions  white,  black  and  yellow,  or  Caucasian,  Negro 
and  Mongolian,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  subdivisions,  red  and  brown,  or 
American  and  Malay.  Under  such  plan  Blumenthal's  scheme  of  dividing  men 
according  to  the  color  of  the  skin  can  be  used.  Under  it  there  are  grouped:  (1) 
Caucasian,  or  white;  (2)  Ethiopian,  or  black;  (3)  Mongolian,  or  yellow;  (4) 
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American,  or  red;  (5)  Malay,  or  brown.  Classified  In  this  manner,  the  human 
species  presents  the  subdivisions  shown  in  the  following  table,  as  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Amos  W.  Butler: 

European  Race. 

Traits — Color,  white.  Hair,  wavy.  Nose,  narrow. 


Branches. 

Stocks. 

Groups  of  peoples. 

1.  South  Mediterranean. .  . 

f  1.  Hamitic  . 

j.  . 

f  1.  Libyan 
■1  2.  Egyptian 

13.  East  African 
(  1.  Arabian 
■1  2.  Abyssinian 
[  3.  Chaldean 

II.  North  Mediterranean. . 

Indo-Germanlc  or  Certivldic  peoples 
Peoples  of  the  Caucasus 

1  3.  Caucasic  . 

Traits — Color, 

African  or  Negro  Race, 
black  or  dark.  Hair,  frizzly.  Nose,  broad. 

51.  Central  African. 

1  2.  South  African... 
r  1.  Nilotic  . 

Dwarfs  of  the  Congo 

Bushmen,  Hottentots 

r 

-{  Nubian 

1 

Caffirs  and  Congo  tribes 

III.  Negroid  . 

1  3.  Senegabian  . 

[  4.  Guinean  . 

1.  Banta . 

Asiatic  Race. 

Traits — Color,  yellow  or  olive.  Hair,  suaight.  Nose,  medium. 


I.  Sinltlc 


II.  Sibiric 


1.  Chinese  . 

Chinese 

■ 

2.  Tibetan  . 

Natives  of  Tibet 

3.  Ind-Chlnese  .... 

Burmese,  Siamese 

1.  Tunguslc  . 

Manchus,  Tungus 

2.  Mongolic . 

Mongols,  Kalmucks 

3.  Tartaric  . . . . 

Turks,  Kossacks 

4.  Finnic  . 

Minns,  Magyars 

5.  Arctic  . 

Chukchis,  Ainos 

6.  Japanic  . 

Japanese,  Koreans 

American  Race. 

Traits — Color,  coppery.  Hair,  straight  or  wavy.  Nose,  medium. 


I.  Northern  . 

II.  Central  . 

III.  Southern . 

f  1.  Arctic  . 

■(  2.  Atlantic  . 

1  3.  Pacific  . 

5 1.  Mexican  . 

1  2.  Isthmian . 

5 1.  Atlantic  . 

?  2.  Pacific  . 

Eskimos 

Tinneh,  Algonkins,  Iroquois 
Chinooks,  Kolosh,  etc. 

Nahuas,  Tarascos 

Mayas,  Chapances 

Caribs,  Arawaks,  Tupis 

Chibehas,  Guichuas 

Oceanic  Race. 

Traits — Color,  dark.  Hair,  wavy  or  frizzly.  Nose,  medium  or  narrow. 

f  1.  Negritos  . 

Minocopics,  Actas 

New  Guineans 

Feejians,  etc. 

Malays,  Tagalas 

Pacific  Islanders 

Australians 

Dravidas,  Mundas 

1  3.  Melanesian  . 

5  1.  Malayan  . 

}  2.  Polynesian  . 

5 1.  Australian  . 

1  2.  Dravidlan  . 

RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Creeds. 

Number  of 
Followers. 

Christians  . 

534,940,000  1 

Mahometans  .... 

175.290,000 

Jews  . 

10,860,000 

Confucians  . 

300,000,000 

Per  cent 
of  Total. 


Creeds. 


Number  of 
Followers. 


Per  cent 
of  Total. 


34.6  Brahmins  . 

11.4  Buddhists  . 

.7*  Other  religions 

19.4 


214,000,000  I  13.8 

121,000.000  I  7.8 

188,420,000  I  12.2 


•“The  Jewish  Year  Book,”  just  published  in  London,  estimates  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  world  at  11,625,656,  viz..  Europe,  8,892,019;  Asia.  432,855;  Africa,  379,750; 
America,  1,903,926;  Australasia,  17,106. 
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MOST  SPOKEN  LANGUAGES. 

Chinese  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  all  the  400,000,000  Inhabitants  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  which  would  make  it  the  most  spoken  language.  It  Is,  however,  an  error 
to  speak  of  a  Chinese  language,  as  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  country  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  English  differs  from  Russian.  Putting 
Chinese  aside,  the  most  spoken  language  is  English,  with  200,000,000  users.  Then 
follow,  in  millions:  Russian,  100;  German,  87;  Arabic,  65;  French,  47-50;  Spanish,  46; 
Japanese,  46;  Italian,  38;  Malaic,  25;  Turkish,  23;  Portuguese,  22,  and  Greek  about  4 
millions. 

HIGHEST  TOWERS,  BUILDINGS,  SPIRES  AND  MONUMENTS  IN  THE 

WORLD. 


Name. 

Place. 

Height, 

feet. 

1  000 

700.3 

612.1 

556 

546 

‘  528 

601 

492 

486 

476 

465 

463 

450 

450 

426 

397 

391 

386 

366 

363 

360 

352 

348 

346 

342 

341 

313 

312 

309 

280 

257 

221 

179 

Bartholdi’s  Statute  of  Liberty  (with 

pedestal  of  83  feet) . 

New  York . 

220 

The  highest  masonry  bridge  is  at  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  300  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  Rhumel  River  (total  length  of  the  viaduct,  1,475  feet).  The  second  highest 
bridge  is  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Grisons,  nearly  500  feet  long,  crossing  the  gorge  of 
the  Albula,  292  feet  above  the  stream.  The  third  is  over  the  Lajus  at  Ronda,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  230  feet  long  and  about  274  feet  high. 

THE  LONGEST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  BRIDGES  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Name  of  Bridge. 

Location. 

Length  in  Feet, 

Firth  of  Tay . 

10,779 

10  560 

Firth  of  Forth . 

8,296 

Missouri  River  . 

7,633 

7  440 

Williamsburg  . 

7,308 

Manhattan . 

6!  858 

Victoria  .  .  . . 

6,620 

New  Susquehanna . 

6.315 

New  York  and  Brooklyn . 

6,016 

Buda-Pesth . 

1!408 

Niagara  Suspension  . 

United  States-Canada  . 

1,240 

HEIGHT  OF  FAMOUS  MOUNTAINS. 

The  height  of  few  mountains  has  been  ascertained  with  surveying  Instru¬ 
ments.  Those  which  any  one  actually  ascends  are  usually  measured  by  the  barom¬ 
eter,  which  is  not  infallible,  and  which  at  different  times  may  give  dissimilar  re¬ 
sults.  The  elevation  of  other  mountains,  which  no  explorer  has  yet  climbed,  is 
estimated  by  persons  who  scrutinized  them  from  adjacent  peaks.  Here,  again. 
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equally  good  authorities  disagree.  Besides,  in  some  instances — Ararat  and  Sinai, 
for  Instance — modern  gergraphers  cannot  with  certainly  Identify  mountains  of 
great  historic  inteiest.  In  a  table  like  the  following,  therefore.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
do  more  than  closel.v  approximate  the  real  facts.  But  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.'s 
Gazetteer,  which  ha.s  been  usi  d  in  the  main,  's  probably  as  safe  a  standard  as  c.an 
be  found,  although  at  the  time  when  the  edition  used  came  out  Fitzgerald  had  not 
ascended  Aconcagua,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzl  had  not  visited  Mount  St.  Ellas,  and 
Mount  McKinley,  now  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  In  North  America,  had  not 
even  been  discovered. 


Name. 

Location. 

Feet.  1 

1  Name. 

Location. 

Feet. 

India,  Nep’l. . 
India,  Kash’r 

20.000) 

Hawaii  . 

13.9.53 

13.760 

13.670 

13.570 

13.300 

12.455 

12.425 

2S.700| 

2.<!.2<!5  i 

India,  Nep’l.. 
India,  Nep’l.. 

Pamir  . 

2k.  176 

Wyoming  _ 

Philippines  ... 
Ausfn  Tyrol. 

27,800 

Mustagh-ata  (Kash- 

25,800 

2.5.000 

'  Gross  Glockner . 

Lunkho  (Hindoo 

Cook  . 

New  Zealand. 
Canary  Isl'ds. 

12.350 
12.190 
12.100 
11  781 

Chill  . 

2.3.080 

India  . 

22.ni;0 

Miiley  Hacen,  Si.  N. 

nollvla  . 

22.500 

li;225 
11  108 

Peru  . 

22.0(rf> 

Anethou.  Pyrenees.. 
Petermann's  Peak. . . 

21.500 

<^reenland  ... 
?fcllv  . 

11  000 

Persia  . 

21.  LOO 

10.865 

21.000 

Eouador  . 

20.408 

IgChanon)  .. 

10.025 

Alaska  . 

20,464 

0  800 

El  Misti' . 

Peru  . 

20.230 

St.  Helen’s . 

9.750 
9  710 

20.000 

Ravarla  . 

Ttaly  . 

20.000 

Cor  no.  A  pen  nines _ 

Pic  du  Midi . 

9  .5«0 

East  Africa.. 

19.720 

9  440 

19,61.31 

8.800 
8.700 
8.535 
8.450 
8  399 

Logan  . 

Canada  . 

19. .514 

Hungary  .... 

Ecuador  . 

19.335 

i  Sinai  . 

19.186 

Fur'n  Turkey 

Hulla  . 

18.700 

Elbruz  (Caucasus). . . 
Orizaba  . 

Russia  . 

18,.52n 

8.240 

18,314 

8  070 

St.  Ellas . 

18.120 

8.005 

18.000 

7.605 
7  4‘^0 

10.925; 

16,730 

7  350 

Pichinca  . . 

Ecuador  . 

15.918! 

Mitchell  . 

6.711 

Mont  Blanc . 

Fr’ch  Savoy.. 

15.775, 

15.500 

Washington  . 

N.  Hamps^'lre 

6.2<JS 

5  770 

15,215 

14.900 

Russia  . 

.5.540 

5.403 

4.430 

4  406 
4,260 
4,205 
3.670 
3.571 

14,775 

Tlzl  Tamjurt.  Atlas. 

14,600 

14.404i 

Washington  .. 

14,444 

14,442 

14,271 

Porto  Rico.... 

Pike’s  Peak . 

Colorado  . . . .  | 

14.147 

DEETEKENCES  IN  SOLAR  TIME  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Add  to  or  deduct  from  the  time  at  New  York. 


Europe. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

Glasgow  . . . . 

...•4  43 

Paris  . 

Shanghai  . . . 

.•13  62 

Amsterdam  . . . 

.•5  15 

Hamburg  . . . 

. . . *5  35 

yueenstown  ... 

.•4  27 

^^ngapore  ... 

..•11  .52 

.*5  00 

.*5  46 

. . .•S  22 

Athens  . 

Leith  . 

Southampton  .. 

.•4  54 

Yokohama  . . 

..•14  15 

. . .*4  20 

.*6  57 

.  H.M. 

.♦5  25 

.  .*4  48 

.  *6  0.8 

. . . •O  55 

Berlin  . 

Ix)nd6n  . 

...*5  00 

Vienna  . 

.•6  01 

Cairo  . 

.. .•!  01 

Bremen  . 

.•6  31 

Londonderry 

. . .*4  31 

Venice  . 

.•5  49 

Zanzibar  . . . 

. . .  •!  32 

Brussels  . 

.•5  00 

Madrid  . 

...•4  42 

Warsaw  . 

.*6  24 

Australia. 

Christiania  ... 

.  *5  ,39 

Manchester  . 

...•4  5t 

Asia. 

H.M. 

Auckland  ... 

..•16  33 

Constantinople 

.•6  521  Marseilles  .. 

•  s;  oo 

Aden  . 

.•7  56 

Melbourne  . . 

..•14  30 

Copenhagen  . . 

.•5  46 

Milan  . 

Bangkok  . 

•11  39 

Sydney  . 

. .•15  00 

.♦4  35 

.  .  .*7  26 

•12  03 

Dundee  . 

.*4  48 

Munich  . 

. .  .*5  47 

Bombay  . 

•9  47 

Centrai 

and 

Edinburgh  .... 

Newcastle  - 

on 

Calcutta  . 

•10  50 

South  America. 

Genoa  . 

.*5  30 

Tvne  . 

Hong  Kong  . .. 

•12  33 

H.M. 

Gibraltar  . 

Odessa  . 

Manila  . 

•13  04 

Bahia  . 

...•2  23 
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H.M.I 

H.M.I 

H.M. 

H.M. 

Buenos  Ayres. . . 

•104|l  erara  . 

.*1  03  Mexico  . 

.. .fl  40 

St.  Thomas...*  37 

...*1  11 

...t  12 

Beimuda  . 

.*  37  Havana  . 

.t  33  Para  . 

...*1  42 

Valparaiso  . .  10 

Cavenne  . 

.*1  27  Kingston,  Jam. 

•  t  11  Pernambuco  . 

...*2  36 

Vera  Cruz  . . .  .fl  29 

Georgefn,  Dem 

ILlma  . 

•  t  12  Porto  Rico  .. 

.  ..•  30 

*Add.  tDeduct. 

DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


Cities  and  States. 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

Miles. 

1  Cities  and  States. 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

Miles. 

Cities  and  States. 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

Miles. 

Albany,  N.  Y. . . . 

143 

1  Lakewood,  N.  J. . 

54.3 

Providence,  R.  I... 

189 

Asheville,  N.  C.. 

705 

1  Los  Angeles.  Cal 

3,179.6 

Quebec,  Canada _ 

608 

8^2 

344 

Baltimore,  Md... 

188 

1  Mexico  City,  Mex| 

3,7.50 

Rochester.  N.  Y. . . 

371 

Boston,  Mass. . . . 

217 

Milwaukee  Wls . . 

985 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

1,048 

Buffalo,  N  Y _ 

410 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

3,329  1 

1  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

1.300 

Charleston,  S.  C. . 

804 

Mobile,  Ala . 

1,370 

ISalt  Lake  C.,  Utah 

2.452 

Chicago.  Ill . 

912.6 

Montreal,  Canada 

436 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

3,250 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.. 

744 

New  Orleans,  La 

1,344 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M... 

2.240 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

5fi8 

Newport,  R.  I _ 

162 

Seattle,  Wash . 

3,410.6 

Denver,  Col . 

1,930 

Niag.  F’ls,  N.  Y. 

430 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

302 

Detroit.  Mich.... 

743 

Oklahoma  C.,  Ok 

1,770 

Topeka,  Kan . 

1,497 

Oalveston.  Tex... 

1,789 

OldPt.  Comft,Va 

312 

Toronto.  Canada. . . 

774 

Havana,  Cuba.... 

1.413 

Omaha,  Neb . 

1,383 

Vancouver,  B.  C. .. 

3.342 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 

1,367 

Ottawa,  Can . 

511 

Victoria,  B.  C . 

3,426 

Halifax.  N.  S... 

645 

Philad’phia,  Penn 

90.4 

Washington,  D.  C. . 

228 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

808 

Pittsburg,  Penn. . 

444 

White  Sulphur 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

1,077 

Portland,  Me . 

325 

Springs,  W.  Va. . 

474 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,302 

Portland,  Ore.... 

3.181 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

1,860 

DEPTHS  OF  PRINCIPAI.  PORTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Name  of  port. 


Channel — 

mean  high 
water,  feet 

Quay — 

mean  high 
water,  feet. 

.  I 

Name  of  port. 

Channel — 

mean  high 
water,  feet 

Quay — 
mean  high 
water,  feet. 

1 

Liverpool,  England . 

55 

33 

30 

30  1 

London,  England . 

42 

43 

37 

37 

Marseilles,  France . 

55 

39 

31 

31 

Montreal,  Canada . 

30 

35 

36 

30 

Naples.  Italy . 

33 

80 

29 

34 

New  Orleans,  La . 

30 

40 

18 

18 

New  York.  N.  Y . 

42 

50 

34 

34 

Norfolk,  V'a . 

30 

30 

32 

32 

Ostend,  Belgium  . 

31 

38 

42 

50 

Philadelphia,  Penn . 

29 

32 

26 

26 

Portland,  Me . 

38 

38 

34 

34 

Rotterdam,  Holland . 

29 

29 

30 

28 

St.  John’s.  N.  F . 

48 

54 

60 

33 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

39 

30 

30 

38 

Seattle,  Wash . 

* 

30  to  50 

83 

45 

Southampton.  England. .  . 

41 

43 

32 

35 

Stettin,  Germany . 

23 

23 

32 

30 

.Stockholm,  Sweden . 

25 

22 

30 

SO  ! 

Suez  Canal,  Egypt, . 

28 

_ 

22 

26 

Trieste,  Austria  . 

30 

28 

22 

26 

Amsterdam  (canal),  Hoi 

land  . 

.Antwerp,  Belgium . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Boulogne,  France . 

Bremen,  Germany . 

Bremerhcven,  Germany.  . 

Brindisi,  Italy . 

Cherbourg,  France . 

Copenhagen,  Denmark.  .  . 

Dieppe.  France . 

Galveston,  Tex . 

Genoa,  Italy . 

Glasgow,  Scotland . 

Halifax,  Nova  Seovia . 

Hamburg,  Germany . 

Havre,  France . 

Key  West,  Fla . 

I  eghorn.  Italy  . 

Libau,  Russia . 


•Deep  water. 

LONG  RAILWAY 

Length 
in  feet. 

Simplon,  Switzerland .  04.972 

St.  Gothard.  Switzerland .  49,161 

Mont  Cenis,  Italy-France .  42,156 

Arlberg.  Austria-Italy .  S.S.OgO 

Gunnison,  Southwestern  Colorado..  31,680 

Hoosac,  Massachusetts .  25.080 

Severn,  England . 22,880 

Totley,  England .  18,460 


TUNNELS. 

Length 
in  feet. 

Star.dedge,  England .  16,026 

Woodhead,  England .  15,900 

Cliipping  Sodbury,  England .  13,299 

Transandian,  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Valparaiso  (distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  work  was  carried 
on  at  an  elevation  of  10,600  feet).  10,286 
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DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  BY  SEA. 


DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  BY  SEA  TO  THE  CHIEF  PORTS  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

Mercantile  Marine  Atlas  of  the  World.) 
in  nautical  miles,  reckoned  at  6,080  feet  to  the  mile. 


(From  the 
The  distances  are  given 


From  New  York  to 


I  Miles. 


From  New  York  to 


Miles. 


Aberdeen 


3,080 


Adelaide  . |  12,640 


Aden 
Amsterdam 

Antwerp . 

Auckland . 

Baltimore  . . . . 
Barbados  .  . . . 

Belfast  . 

Bombay  . 

Bremen  . 

Bordeaux  . . . . 

Boston  . 

Bristol  . 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Calcutta  . 

Cape  Town. . . . 

Cardiff  . 

Charleston  . . . 
Cherbourg  .... 

Colombo  . 

Copenhagen  . . 

Dundee  . 

Galveston  .... 

Genoa  . 

Gibraltar  .... 

Glasgow  . 

Grimsby  . 

Halifax  . 

Hamburg . 

Havana  . 

Havre  . 

Hong  Kong. . . 

Hull  . 

Leith  . 


6,603 
3,346 
3,310 
11,771  H, 
410 
1,825 
2,912 
8,153 
3,559 
3,279 
379 
3,006 
5,838 
9,795 
6,995 
2,993 
614 
3,065 
8,595  S. 
3,554 
1,137 
1,893 
4,054 
3,206 
2,959 
3,374 
599 
3,577 
1,197 
3,131 
11,580 
3,386 
3,164 


Liverpool  . 

London  . 

Madras  . 

Malta  . 

Marseilles  . 

Melbourne  . 

Montevideo  . 

Montreal  . 

Naples  . 

Newcastle  . 

New  Orleans . 

Newport  News.... 

I  Philadelphia  . 

Plymouth  . 

Portland,  Me . 

Port  Said . 

Quebec  . 

Rangoon  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . . 

I  Rotterdam  . 

I  St.  John’s  (N.  F.). 

;  San  Francisco . 

Savannah  . 

Seattle  . 

'  Shanghai  . 

Singapore  . 

Southampton  . 

Sunderland  . 

Swansea  . 

Sydney  . 

Valparaiso  . 

Vancouver  . 

Yokohama  . 

Zanzibar  . 


■  I 


3,036 
3,270 
9,144 
4,191 
3,896 
11,586  G 
6,723 
1,451 
4,176 
3,214 
1,699 
286 
234 
2,973 
324 
5,106 
1,316 
9,798 
4.748 

3.222 
1,070 

13, 107  M. 

695 
13,886  M. 
12,324  S. 
10,141  S. 
3,091 
3,201 
2,968 
13,051  C. 
8,337  M. 
13,907  M. 
13,042  S. 

8.223  S. 


S. — -Via  Suez  Canal.  C. — Via  Cape  or  Good  Hope.  M. — Via  Strait  of  Magellan. 
H.— Via  Cape  Horn. 

RAINFALL  ANT)  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

‘Prepared  by  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  The  letters  at  the  head  of  each 
column  Indicate  as  follows;  “M.  A.  R..”  mean  annual  rainfall  (including  snow 
melted).  In  Inches.  '  M.  A.  T.,”  mean  annual  temperature.  "H.  R.  T.."  highest  re¬ 
corded  temperature  at  the  station.  “L.  R.  T.,"  lowest  recorded  temperature  at  the 
station. 


M. 

M. 

i! 

;  ^ 

H. 

M. 

Stations.  !*■  ?* 

S) 

'1 

Stations.  ^ 

>  ;  3)  ' 

'  i 

'  w 

H  H  ; 

51.2165.1 

7.9169.4 

49.9161.6 

22.3154.9 
14.0149.8 

47.2  49.5 

43.6  54.7 

53.3  68.2 

49.4160.9 

12.7150.6 


Alabama,  Montgomery.. 

Arizona,  Phoenix . 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock.. 

California,  S’n  Francisco 

Colorado,  Denver . 

Connecticut,  New  Haven 

D.  C.,  Washington . 

Florida,  Jacksonville _ 

Georgia,  Atlanta . 

Idaho,  Bols5  City . 

Illinois,  Springfield . 

Indiana,  Indianapolis _ 

Iowa,  Des  Moines . 

Kansas.  Dodge . 

Kentucky,  Louisville. . . . 

Louislansi,  New  Orleans  157.4 

Maine,  Portland . 142.6 

Maryland.  Baltimore. ...  143.2 
Massachusetts,  Boston. .  |43.4|48.8|1()2 

Michigan,  Detroit . 132.2148.21101 

“  28.7143.911041 

63.7164.81101 
87.2166.81107 
]2.8|43.2!i03 


37.0 

41.5 

32.4 

20.8 

44.3 


52.2 

62.7 

49.3 

53.4 

56.8 


107 

119 

106 

101 

105 
100 
104 
104 
100 
nil 

107 

106 
109 

108 
107 


68.21102 
46.4  98 
.55,1  1104 


— 32 
—28 
— 3o 


Minnesota.  St.  Paul.. 
Mississippi.  Vicksburg.. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis . 

Montana,  Helena . 


— -  SMNebraska.  Omaha .  30.7160.0  106 

12' 'Nevada.  Winnemucca. . .  8.4148.8  104 

— 121  New  Hampshire,  Concord  40.1145.6  100 
291  New  Jersey. AtlantlcCity  40.8152.41  99 
—291  New  Mexico,  Santa  F6.  .14.5|48.8|  971—13 
— 14|  North  Carolina,  Ralelgh|49.6l69.6|103r—  2 

—151  New  York,  Albany .  36. 4 1 47. 6 11001—24 

101  North  Dakota,  Bismarck  17.6140.01106  — 44 

—  8l  Ohio.  Columbus . | .36. 9 1 52. 1  h 04 1 —20 

—281  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. ..  |31.7|68.7|108|— 17 

— 24  Oregon,  Portland .  45.1162.41102 

— 25  Pennsylvania,  P’delphla.  41.2 1 63.6]  103 
— 30  Rhode  Island.  Block  Is’d  44.4149.61  89 
— 26  South  Carolina,  (Jharl’on  62.1165.6  104 
—20  South  Dakota.  Huron...  21.1 142.1 11O8 

7  'Tennessee.  Nashville....  48  6'59.3'104  — 13 
—17  (Texas,  San  Antonio . |26.8|67.9|108|  4 

—  7''T‘tah.  Salt  Lake  nty. ..  136.01.51  «■  1021— 20 

—IS)  (Vermont.  Burlington - J31.6|48.0|  97|— 27 

— 24|  I  Virginia.  Lynchburg. . . .  |4.3  4 '.56  4  '  I02 1 —  6 
— 411  (Washington,  Seattle (36.6)60.81  96  (  8 

l||W  Virginia,  Parkersb’gl40,2l53.6' 1021—27 
—22)  (Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. .  (81.4146.311001— 25 
— 42(  (Wyoming.  Cheyenne . 113.6(44.9(1001—38 


—  2 
—  6 
—  4 
7 


‘Figures  corrected  to  December  31,  1909. 
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MEAN 


ANNUAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  VARIOUS  CITIES 

(The  degrees  are  In  Fahrenheit.) 


OF  THE  WORLD. 


Alexandria  .  . . 

.69 

Copenhagen  . 

..  .46 

Melbourne  . 

58 

Santiago  (Chili). 

.56 

Algiers  . 

Dublin  . 

.  .  .50 

Mexico  . 

.60 

Seville  . 

.67 

Archangel  .... 

.33 

Florence  . 

..  .59 

Milan  . 

Smyrna  . 

.60 

Asuncion  . 

.76 

Frankfort  . .  . . 

Moscow  . 

.41 

Stockholm  . 

.40 

Bagdad  . 

.74 

Geneva  . 

Munich  . 

.48 

Sydney  . 

.63 

Benares  . 

.79 

Hague  . 

.  .  .47 

Nagasaki  . 

.61 

Trieste  . 

,55 

.48 

. .  .64 

.61 

.37 

Bombay  . 

.80 

Hong  Kong.  . . 

..  .73 

Nice  . 

Venice  . 

.55 

Brussels  . 

.50 

Jerusalem  .  . . 

. .  .63 

Odessa  . 

.48 

Valparaiso  . 

58 

Budapest  . 

.51 

Lisbon  . 

. .  .60 

Pekin  . 

Vienna  . 

.51 

Buenos  Ayres. . 

..63 

London  . 

.  .  .50 

Prague  . 

.50 

Warsaw  . 

.44 

Cairo  . 

Madrid  . 

.  .  .56 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . 

.74 

Yokohama  . 

.58 

Capetown  . 

72 

Manila  . 

. .  .79 

Rome  . 

60 

Zurich  . 

.48 

Constantinople 

..56 

Marseilles  .  .  . 

.  .  .57 

St.  Petersburg.. 

.39 

RAINFALL  OF  VARIOUS  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  table  gives  recent  figures  for  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  a 
number  of  stations  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  arranged  In  order  of  precipita¬ 
tion; 


Place,  cities. 


Greytown,  Nicaragua . 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone . 

Bahia  . . 

Rockingham  Bay,  Queensland. 

Astoria,  Ore . 

Nagasaki  . 

Batavia  . 

Bombay  . 

Vera  Cruz  . 

Toklo  . 

Manila  . 

New  Orleans  . 

Havana  . 

Glasgow  . 

New  York  . 

St.  Louis  . 

Montreal  . 

Pietermaritzburg  . 

Chicago  . 

Toronto  . 

Buenos  Ayres  . 

Belfast  . 

Perth,  Australia  . 

Rome  . 

Berlin  . 


Annual 

rainfall, 

inches. 

1 

(  Place,  cities. 

Annual 

rainfall, 

inches. 

260 

Liverpool  . 

29.1 

125.8 

Algiers  . 

26.72 

95.1 

Smyrna  . 

25.63 

90 

Cape  Town  . 

25.01 

86.3 

London  . 

25 

77.7 

San  Francisco  . 

24.08 

71.4 

Vienna  . 

23.42 

70.3 

Mexico  . 

22.9 

67.9 

Moscow  . . 

21.1 

60.4 

Upsala  . 

21.1 

55.2 

Lahore  . 

21 

55.17 

Adelharde  . 

20.25 

46.5 

Marseilles  . 

20.08 

45.4 

Paris  . 

19.68 

44.76 

St.  Petersburg  . 

18.8 

40.69 

Kimberly  . 

18.26 

39.28 

Denver  . 

14.9 

38 

Santiago,  Chili  . 

14.1 

37.57 

Odessa  . 

14 

34.4 

Valparaiso  . 

13.5 

34.1 

North  Cape  . 

10 

34 

Okhotsk  . 

7.5 

32 

[Yuma,  Ariz . 

2.9 

30.6 

!  Cairo  . . . 

1.34 

29.98 

IWalhssh  Bay  . 

.3 

The  heaviest  recorded  rainfall  in  recent  times  occurred  at  Rlposto,  Sicily,  in 
November,  1908,  when  18.29  Inches  fell  on  the  17th  and  8.11  inches  on  the  l8th. 
The  downpour  was  most  intense — from  15.50  to  16.15  Inches  on  the  17th. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls  recorded  in  other  parts  of 
the  world:  Fourteen  inches  at  Suva.  Fiji,  on  August  8,  1906;  40.8  inches  at  Cher- 
rapunje,  Khasla  Hills,  India,  on  June  14,  1876,  and  in  the  same  month  five  con¬ 
secutive  days  produced  115  inches  of  rain,  or  23  inches  a  day.  At  Tanabe,  in 
Japan,  35.4  inches  fell  in  one  day  and  50  inches  in  forty  hours.  At  Purneah,  in 
North  Bengal,  35  inches  fell  in  one  day. 

The  wettest  continent  is  South  America,  with  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of 
1,670  millimetres.  Next  come  in  order:  Africa,  with  825  millimetres;  North 
America  and  Europe,  each  with  730  millimetres;  Asia,  with  553,  and  Australia, 
with  520  millimetres.  These  figures  refer,  of  course,  to  the  entire  continent  and 
are  the  average  of  several  years.  They  need  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  respective  continent  to  yield  the  real  amount  of  rain  that  falls  there  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Such  a  calculation  has  been  made  for  the  oceans,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  Atlantic,  together  with  the  Mediterranean,  received  no  less 
than  57,000,000  cubic  metres  of  rain  annually,  while  the  much  larger  Pacific 
Ocean  received  only  12,000,000,  the  Indian  Ocean  18,000,000  and  the  Polar  seas 
9,000,000  cubic  metres,  including  the  area  which  the  melted  snow  would  occupy. 
The  total  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  precipitated  annually  on  the  whole  globe  is 
estimated  at  122,000,000,000  cubic  metres,  of  which  25,000,000,000  are  caj’ried  by 
the  rivers  into  the  seas.  If  all  the  seas  were  to  dry  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  no 
water  should  be  furnished  them  from  the  clouds,  it  would  take  forty-five  thousand 
years  before  the  waters  of  the  rivers  could  fill  them  to  their  present  level, 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

According  to  Dr.  Creasy,  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  have  been:  Mara¬ 
thon.  B.  C.  490,  when  Greek  civilization  was  preserved  from  an  Asiatic  inunda- 
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tion;  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  B.  C.  413,  by  which  Rome,  Instead 
of  Greece,  became  the  schoolmaster  of  Europe;  the  Battle  of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331, 
which  extended  Greek  influence  fr  m  the  Nile  to  the  Caspian;  the  Battle  of 
Metaurus,  B.  C.  207,  which  decided  between  Carthage  and  Rome;  the  victory  of 
Arminius  over  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus,  A.  D.  9,  which  saved  Germany’s 
ancestors  from  enslavement  or  extermination  and  drew  the  line  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic  races;  the  Battle  of  Chalons,  A.  D.  451,  where  "the 
Scourge  of  God,”  Attila  and  liis  Huns  lost  their  power  to  afflict  Christendom;  the 
Battle  of  Tours,  A,  D,  732,  when  but  for  Charles  the  Hammer  the  Koran  might 
have  been  taught  at  Oxford  instead  of  the  Bible;  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  1086, 
which  “hi.gh  mettled”  the  blood  in  our  veins;  Joan  of  Arc’s  victory  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Orleans.  1429,  by  which  she  "rescued  her  country  from  becoming  a  second 
Ireland”:  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588,  which  checked  the  sea  power 
of  Spain  and  saved  England  from  the  Inquisition;  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704, 
when  Germany  was  delivered  from  Louis  XIV;  the  Battle  of  Poltava,  1709,  when 
Peter  the  Great  brought  Russia  into  Europe;  the  victorj-  of  the  Americans  over 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  1777,  by  which  the  New  World  was  enabled  to  work  out 
its  own  destinies;  the  Battle  of  Vaimv,  1792,  which  proved  the  power  of  the 
French  Republic:  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  which  checked  the  attempt  to 
found  an  empire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  man.  Since  Creasy’s  writing  at 
least  four  decisive  battles  have  been  fought,  viz.,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  1863. 
which  secured  the  Union  and  decided  the  destiny  of  the  enslaved  race;  the  Battle 
of  Sedan,  1870,  which  marked  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire;  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  Bay,  1898,  which  made  the  United  States  the  dom¬ 
inant  pov/er  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Battle  of  Liao-Tang,  1904,  the  first 
time  the  yellow  race  proved  its  equality,  if  not  superiority,  to  the  white  race  in 
modern  methods  of  scientific  warfare,  the  first  serious  check  in  the  conquest  of 
Asia  by  Europe. 

THE  GKE.AT  LAKES  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


1  Superior. 

Michigan. 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario. 

Area  in  square  miles . 

32,00') 

22,400 

23,000 

10,000 

6,700 

Maximum  length . 

39!) 

345 

270 

250 

100 

Maximum  breadth . 

160 

84 

105 

60 

62 

Height  above  sea  level  In  feet . 

600  . 

578 

574 

564 

234 

HEIGHT  .AND  LENGTH  OF  'OAA’ES  OF  THE  SE.A. 


The  height  of  the  waves  in  a  storm  rarely  exceeds  12  feet,  and  In  very  bad  dis¬ 
turbances  on  the  high  sea  they  may  reach  a  height  of  50  feet.  Their  length  is  never 
over  600  feet.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Pacific  waves  43  feet  In  height  have  been 
measured,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  39  feet  and  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  12  feet.  At  places  where  the  waves  strike  at  an  object,  such 
as  a  lighthouse,  they  rise,  of  course,  much  higher — at  Bell  Rock,  for  Instance,  over 
100  feet  and  at  Unst  over  200.  On  the  open  sea,  however,  they  never  rise  over  60  feet. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

THE  JIETKIC  SYSTEM. 

(From,  publications  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Standards.) 

The  essential  features  of  the  metric  system  were  embcdied  in  a  report 
made  to  the  French  National  Assembly  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1791. 

A  number  of  other  nations  were  invited  to  co-ooerate  with 
Origin  of  France  in  establishing  the  new  system,  and  Holland,  Denmark, 
the  System.  Switzerland,  Spain  and  several  minor  States  were  represented 
on  an  international  commission  which  met  in  Paris  in  1799  to 
accept  the  metric  standards  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Institute. 

Although  the  metric  sj’stem  very  soon  attracted  the  favorable  attention 
of  other  nations,  it  was  not  until  forty  years  later  that  its  use  became 
general  in  France.  Since  ISIO,  however,  its  use  has  rapidly  spread,  until  at 
the  present  time  it  is  either  obligatory  or  permissive  in  every  civilized  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Its  use  was  made  “lawful  throughout  the  United  States” 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1866,  and  at  the  same  time  provision"  was  made  to 
supplj'  everj’’  state  in  the  Union  with  a  set  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 

No  organized  effort  had  been  made  up  to  this  time  to  supply  the  different 
countries  v.'ith  authentic  copies  of  the  metric  prototypes  which  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives  of  France.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  accurate 
standards  -whose  relation  to  one  another  would  be  known  with  the  highest 
precision,  metric  conventions  were  held  in  Paris  in  1870  and  1872.  which  were 
attended  by  official  delegates  from  about  thirty  countries.  At  these  confer¬ 
ences  committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  best  form  and  material 
for  the  proposed  new  standards.  In  1875  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  by 
seventeen  of  the  princinal  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  being 
among  the  nu.mher.  which  provided  foi’  the  permanent  organization  of  an 
International  Bureau  of  TVeights  and  Measures  under  the  direction  of  an 
International  Committee.  The  most  important  work  of  the  International 
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Committee  was  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
platinum-iridium  metres  and  kilograms  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  nations.  The  comparison  of  all  these  standards  with  one  another  and 
with  the  original  metre  and  kilogram  was  made  at  the  International  Bureau, 
which  had  been  established  near  Paris  on  neutral  territory  ceded  to  the 
International  Committee  by  the  French  government. 

This  work  was  completed  in  1889,  and,  after  selecting  a  certain  metre 
and  a  certain  kilogram  as  'he  international  prototypes,  the  others  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  lot  to  the  different  countries.  The  international  metre  and  kilo¬ 
gram  have  values  identical  with  the  original  metre  and  kilogram,  are  pre¬ 
served  in  a  special  underground  vault  at  the  International  Bureau  and  are 
accessible  only  to  the  International  Committee.  The  United  States  secured 
two  metres  and  two  kilograms,  which  are  now  preserved  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  AVashington  and  serve  as  the  fundamental  standards  of  length 
and  mass  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
is  supported  jointly  by  the  following  countries:  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 
Countrles  in  Inter-  gium,  Argentine  Confederation,  Spain,  Italy,  Mexico, 
national  ITnion.  Peru,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Servia,  Sweden,  Norway, 

Switzerland,  Venezuela,  Japan  and  Denmark. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  metric  system  are: 

(1)  The  decimal  relation  between  the  units. 

(2)  The  extremely  simple  relation  of  the  units  of  length,  area,  volume 
and  weight  to  one  another. 

(3)  The  uniform  and  self-defining  names  of  units. 

The  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the  metre — the  unit  of  length. 
From  this  the  units  of  capacity  (litre)  and  of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other 
units  are  the  decimal  subdivisions  or  multiples  of  these.  These  three 
Synopsis  of  units  are  simply  related;  e.  g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  one  cubic 
the  System,  decimetre  equals  one  litre,  and  one  litre  of  water  weighs  one  kilogram. 

The  metric  tables  are  formed  by  combining  the  words  “metre,”  “gram” 
and  "litre”  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  in  the  following  tables: 


Prefixes. 


Meaning. 


mllll- 

= 

one  thousandth 

1(X)0 

.001 

centl- 

one  hundredth 

1 

100 

.01 

decl- 

one  tenth 

1 

10 

.1 

Unlt 

— 

one 

1 

deka- 

= 

ten 

10 

1 

10 

hecto- 

one  hundred 

100 

100 

1 

kllo- 

one  thousand 

1000 

lOOO 

Units. 


‘metre”  for  length. 


“gram”  for  weight  or  mass. 


“litre”  for  capacity. 


milli-metre  = 
centi-metre  = 
decl-metre  = 
•METRE  = 


UNITS  OF  UENGTH. 

.001  metre  deka-metre  =  10  metres 

.01  metre  hecto-metre  =  100  metres 

.1  metre  kilo-metre  =  1,000  metres 

1  metre 


•One  metre  equals  39.37  Inches  exactly. 

Where  miles  are  used  in  England  and  the  United  States  for  measuring  distances  1 
the  kilometre  (1.000  metres)  is  used  in  metric  countries.  The  kilometre  is  about  5  ! 
furlongs.  There  are  about  1,600  metres  in  a  statute  mile,  20  metres  in  a  chain  and 
6  metres  in  a  rod. 

The  metre  is  used  for  drygoods,  merchandise,  engineering  construction,  building 
and  other  purposes  where  the  yard  and  foot  are  used.  The  metre  is  about  a  tenth 
longer  than  the  yard. 

The  centimetre  and  millimetre  are  used  instead  of  the  inch  and  its  fractions  in 
machine  construction  and  similar  work.  The  centimetre,  as  its  name  shows,  is  the 
hundredth  of  a  metre.  It  is  used  in  cabinet  work,  in  expressing  sizes  of  papers,  books 
and  many  cases  where  the  inch  is  used.  The  centimetre  is  about  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  and  the  millimetre  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  millimetre  is  divided 
for  finer  work  into  tenths,  hundredths  and  thousandths. 
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If  a  number  of  distances  in  millimetres,  metres  and  kilometres  are  to  be  added 
reduction  is  unnecessary.  They  are  added  as  dollars,  dimes  and  cents  are  now  added. 
For  example,  ‘‘1,050.25  metres”  is  not  read  ‘‘1  kilometre,  5  dekametres,  2  decimetres 
and  5  centimetres,”  but  "one  thousand  and  fifty  metres,  twenty-five  centimetres,” 
just  as  ‘‘$1,050  25”  is  read  ‘‘one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars,  twenty-five  cents.” 

The  table  of  areas  is  formed  by  squaring  the  length  measures,  as  In  our  com¬ 
mon  system.  For  land  measure  10  metres  square  is  callea  an  “are”  (meaning  “area”). 

The  side  of  one  are  is  about  33  feet.  The  hectare  is  100  metres  square  and. 
Area,  as  Its  name  indicates,  is  KX)  ares,  or  about  2%  acres.  Art  acre  is  about  0.4 
hectare.  A  standard  United  States  quarter  section  contains  almost  exactly 
64  hectares.  A  square  kilometre  contains  100  hectares. 

For  smaller  measures  of  surface  the  square  metre  is  used.  The  square  metre 
is  about  20  per  cent  larger  than  the  square  yard.  For  still  smaller  surfaces  the  square 
centimetre  is  used.  A  square  inch  contains  about  6%  square  centimetres. 

The  cubic  measures  are  the  cubes  of  the  linear  units.  The  cubic  metre  (some¬ 
times  called  the  stSre,  meaning  “solid”)  is  the  unit  of  volume.  A  cubic  metre  of 
water  weighs  a  metric  ton  and  is  equal  to  1  kilolitre.  The  cubic  metre 
Volume,  is  used  in  place  of  the  cubic  yard  and  is  about  30  per  cent  larger.  This  is 
used  for  “cuts  and  fills”  in  grading  land,  measuring  timber,  expressing 
contents  of  tanks  and  reservoirs,  flow  of  nvers,  dimensions  of  stone,  tonnage  of  ships 
and  other  places  where  the  cubic  yard  and  foot  are  used.  The  thousandth  part  of 
the  cubic  metre  (1  cubic  decimetre)  is  called  the  litre.  (See  table  of  capacity  units.) 

For  very  small  volumes  the  cubic  centimetre  (cc  or  cm®)  is  used.  'This  volume 
of  water  weighs  a  gram,  which  is  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass.  There  are  about  16 
cubic  centimetres  in  a  cubic  inch.  The  cubic  centimetre  is  the  unit  of  volume  used 
by  chemists,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy,  medicine,  surgerj-  and  other  technical  work. 
One  thousand  cubic  centimetres  make  1  litre. 

UNITS  OF  CAP.ACITY. 


mllli-lltre  = 

.001 

litre 

deka-lltre  = 

10 

litres 

centi-litre  = 

.01 

litre 

hecto-lltre  >= 

100 

litres 

deci-lltre  = 

.1 

litre 

kllo-Iltre  = 

1,000 

litres 

•LITRE  = 

1 

litre 

•One  litre  equals  1.05668  liquid]  quarts  or  0.9081  dry  quart. 

The  hectolitre  (100  litres)  serves  the  same  purposes  as  the  United  States  bushel 
(2,150,42  cubic  inches),  and  is  equal  to  about  3  bushels,  or  a  barrel.  A  peck  is  about  9 
litres.  The  litre  is  used  for  measurements  commonly  given  in  the  gallon,  the  liquid 
and  dry  quarts,  a  litre  being  6  per  cent  larger  than  our  liquid  quart  and  10  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  dry  quart.  A  litre  of  water  weighs  exactly  a  kilogram,  1.  e..  1,000 
grams.  A  thousand  litres  of  water  weigh  1  metric  ton. 

UNIT.S  OF  WEIGHTS  (OR  >IASS). 

milli-gram  =  0.001  gram  ,  deka-gram  =  10  grams 

centl-gram  =  .01  gram  hecto-gram  =  100  g^rams 

deci-gram  =  .1  gram  tkilo-gram  =  1,000  grams 

GRAM  =  1  gram 


tone  kilogram  equals  2.204022  avoirdupois  pounds. 

Measurements  commonly  expressed  in  gross  tons  or  short  tons  are  stated  in  metric 
tons  (1,000  kilograms).  The  metric  ton  comes  between  our  long  and  short  tons  and 
serves  the  pui-pose  of  both.  The  kilogram  and  “half  kilo”  serve  for  everyday  trade, 
the  latter  being  10  per  cent  larger  than  the  pound.  The  kilogram  is  approximately 
2.2  pounds.  The  gram  and  its  multiples  and  divisions  are  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  ounces,  pennyweights,  drams,  scruples  and  grains.  For  foreign  postage  30 
grams  is  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

The  metric  system  was  legalized  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  July  28,  1866,  which  read  as  follows: 

“From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful 
Uegalized  in  tlie  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to  employ  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  metric  system,  and  no  contract  or  dealing  orUnlted  States. 

pleading  in  any  court  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objec¬ 
tion  because  the  weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  therein  are  weights 
or  measures  of  the  metric  system. 

“The  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  recognized  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  contracts  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  as  establishing  in  terms  of  the  weights 
and  measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  the  equivalents  of  the  weights  and 
measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric  system:  and  said  tables  may  be 
lawfully  used  for  computing,  determining  and  expressing  in  customary  weights  and 
measures  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system.” 

The  tables  annexed  were: 

^lE.ASORES  OF  UEXGTH. 


Metric  denominations  and  values.  |  Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 


Myriametre  .  10,000  metres  6.2137  miles 

Kilometre  .  1,000  metres  0.62137  mile  or  3,280  feet  and  10  inches 

Hectometre  .  100  metres  328  feet  and  1  inch 

Dekametre  .  ,10  metres  393 . 7  inches 

Metre  .  '  1  metre  ’  39.37  Inches 
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MEASURES  OF 

LENGTH— (Continued) . 

Metric  denominations  and  values. 

1  Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 

Decimetre 

1 

.  —  of  a  metre 

10 

3.937 

Inches 

Centimetre 

1 

0.3937 

inch 

100 

Millimetre 

1 

- of  a  metre 

1000 

0.0394 

Inch 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Metric  denominations  and  values. 

Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 

Names. 

Number 

Cubic  measure. 

Liquid  or  wine 

of  litres. 

Dry  measure. 

measure. 

Kilolitre  or  stere . . 

1,000 

1  cubic  metre . 

1.308  cubic  yards. 

264.17  gallons 

Hectolitre  . 

100 

—  of  a  cubic  metre . 
10 

2  bushels  and  3.35 
pecks 

26.417  gallons 

10 

10  cubic  decimetres. 

1  eubic  decimetre. . . 

1 

—  of  a  cubic  decl- 
10  metre 

2.6417  gallons 
1.0567  quarts 

0.845  gill 

1 

Decilitre  . 

1 

10 

6.1022  cubic  inches 

Centilitre  . 

100 

1 

10  cubic  centimetres 

0.6102  cubic  inch. . 

0.338  fluid  ounce 

Millilitre  . 

1000 

1  cubic  centimetre. , 

0.061  cubic  inch. . . 

0.27  fluid  dram 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


Metric  denominations  and  values. 

Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 

Hectare  . 10,000  square  metres 

Are  .  100  square  metres 

Centare  .  1  square  metre 

2.471  acres 

119.6  square  yards 

1,550  square  inches 

WEIGHTS. 


Metric  denominations  and  values. 

Equivalents  in 
denominations  in 
use. 

Names. 

Number  of 
grams. 

Weight  of  what  quantity  of  water 
at  maximum  density. 

Avoirdupois 

weight. 

Milller  or  tonneau. 
Quintal  . 

1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1 

10 

1 

100 

1 

2204.6  pounds 

220.46  pounds 
22.046  pounds 
2.2046  pounds 
3.5274  ounces 
0.3627  ounce 
15.432  grains 

1.5432  grains 

0.1543  grain 

0.0154  grain 

Myriagram  . 

Kilogram  or  kilo. . . 
Hectogram  . 

Dekagram  . 

Gram  . 

1 

10 

1000  i 

COMPARISON  OF  METRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  UNITS  FROM  1  TO  10. 

LENGTH. 


Inch  es. 

Milli¬ 

metres. 

Inches. 

Centi¬ 

metres. 

Feet. 

1  u.  s. 

Metres,  lyards. 

Metres. 

0.03937 

1 

0.3937  = 

1 

1 

0.30480111 

= 

0.914402 

0.07874 

=3 

2 

0.7874  = 

2 

2 

= 

0.609601 

1.093611 

= 

1 

0.11811 

= 

3 

1  = 

2.54001 

3 

= 

0.914402 

2 

=s 

1.828804 

0.15748 

4 

1.1811  = 

3 

3.28083 

= 

1 

2.187222 

= 

2 

0.19685 

_ 

5 

1.5748  = 

4 

4 

= 

1.219202 

3 

2.743205 

0.23622 

6 

1.9685  = 

5 

5 

1.524003 

3.280833 

c= 

3 

0.27559 

= 

7 

2  = 

5.08001 

6 

= 

1.828804 

4 

=s 

3.657607 

0.31496 

t;=; 

8 

2.3622  = 

6 

6.56167 

— 

2 

4.374444 

= 

4 

0.35433 

9 

2.7559  = 

7 

7 

2.13360416 

4.572009 
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COMPARISON  OF  METRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  UNITS  FROM  1  TO  10— (Cont’d). 

I.EXGTH — (Continued) . 


Mini- 

Centi-  1 

U.  S. 

Inches. 

metres. 

Inches. 

metres.  |  Feet. 

Metres.!  yards. 

Metres. 

1 

2.1.400113 

S 

7.620021  8 

2.438405 

5.468056 

5 

2 

R 

50.8001  '3.1496 

8  1  9 

2.743205 

6 

5.486411 

8 

ae 

76.20021.3.5433 

9  1  9.84250 

3 

0.561607 

6 

4 

*= 

101.600214 

— 

10.16002  13.12333 

4 

7 

— 

6.400813 

5 

as 

127.000315 

as 

12.70003  1  6.40417 

_ 

5 

7.655278 

— 

7 

6 

as 

152.400316 

as 

15.24003110.68500 

as 

6 

8 

e— 

7.315215 

7 

sa 

177.8004  i7 

*aa 

17.78004122.96583 

= 

7 

8.748889 

as 

8 

8 

=s 

203.200418 

s= 

20.32004126.24607 

8 

9 

— 

8.229016 

9 

as 

228.6005  9 

— 

22.86005 129..527.50 

= 

9 

9.842500 

= 

9 

AREA. 


Length 
U.  S. 
miles. 

—(Cont’d). 

Kilo¬ 

metres. 

Square 

inches. 

Square 

milli¬ 

metres. 

Square 

inches. 

Square 

centi¬ 

metres. 

Square 

feet. 

Square 

metres. 

0.62137 

a= 

1 

0.00155 

= 

1 

0.1550 

— 

1 

1 

aaa 

0.00290 

1 

— 

1-60935 

0.00310 

= 

2 

0.3100 

a=a 

2 

2 

a= 

0.18581 

1.24274 

= 

2 

0.00465 

r=s 

3 

0.4650 

a= 

3 

3 

= 

0.27871 

1.86411 

— 

3 

0.00020 

= 

4 

0.0200 

= 

4 

4 

= 

0.37161 

3 

3.21869 

0.00775 

aaa 

5 

0.7750 

— 

5 

5 

_ 

0.46452 

2.48548 

=a: 

4 

0.00030 

=a 

6 

0.9300 

r= 

6 

6 

a= 

0.5.5712 

3 

=a 

4.82804 

0.01085 

=aa 

7 

1 

= 

0.452 

7 

= 

0.65032 

3.10685 

=a 

5 

0.01240 

=r 

8 

1.0850 

=a 

7 

8 

= 

0.74323 

3.72822 

6 

0.01395 

— 

9 

1.2400 

== 

8 

9 

aa: 

0.83013 

4 

— 

6.43739 

1 

64.5.16 

1.3950 

_ 

9 

10.764 

as 

1 

4.34959 

s= 

7 

2 

= 

1,290.33 

2 

=a 

12.903 

21.528 

a= 

2 

4.97096 

8 

3 

1,935.49 

3 

'as 

19.355 

32.292 

a:a 

3 

5 

=a: 

8.04674 

4 

— 

2,580.65 

4 

= 

25.807 

43.055 

= 

4 

5.59233 

— 

9 

6 

a= 

3.225.81 

5 

32.2.58 

53.819 

5 

6 

s 

9.65608 

6 

a= 

3.870.98 

6 

aaa 

38.710 

64.583 

=a 

6 

7 

as 

11.26.543 

7 

=aa 

4.516.14 

7 

= 

4.5.101 

75.347 

7 

8 

as 

12.37478 

8 

= 

5,101.30 

8 

aa; 

51.013 

86.111 

8 

9 

sa 

14.48412 

9 

= 

5,800.46 

9 

58.005 

96.875 

9 

AKE.A — (Continued). 


Square 

yards. 

Square  Isquare 
metres.  Imiles. 

Square 

kilo¬ 

metres. 

Acres. 

Hectares. 

1 

as 

0.8361 

0.3.861 

= 

1 

1 

= 

0.4047 

1.1960 

= 

1 

0.7722 

=a 

2 

2 

0.8094 

2 

= 

1.0723 

1 

2.5900 

2.471 

=: 

1 

2.3920 

= 

2 

1.1583 

= 

3 

3 

— 

1.2141 

3 

2.5084 

1.5444 

4 

4 

= 

1.6187 

3.5880 

aa: 

3 

1.9305 

= 

5 

4.942 

aa 

2 

4 

as 

3.344512 

aa 

5.1800 

5 

= 

2.0234 

4.7839 

aa: 

4 

2.3166 

as 

6 

6 

= 

2.4281 

5 

4.1807 

2.7027 

= 

7 

7 

= 

2.8328 

5.9799 

_ 

5 

3 

7.7700 

7.413 

= 

3 

6 

as 

5.0168 

3.0888 

aa: 

8 

8 

aa 

3.2375 

7 

as 

5.8529 

3.4749 

a= 

9 

9 

aa 

3.6422 

7.1759 

as 

6 

4 

— 

10.3600 

9.884 

= 

4 

8 

sa: 

6.6890 

5 

_ 

12.9500 

12.3.55 

5 

8.3719 

aa: 

7 

6 

aa 

15.5400 

14.826 

aa 

6 

9 

7.5252 

7 

aa 

18.1300 

17.297 

aa 

7 

9.5679 

a= 

8 

8 

:= 

20.7200119  7(i8 

aa 

8 

10.7639 

= 

9 

9 

= 

23.3100:22.239 

— 

9 

VOLUME. 


Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic  cen- 

Cubic 

Cubic  1  Cubic 

Cubic 

Inches,  millimetres. 

inches. 

tlmetres. 

feet. 

metres,  lyards. 

metres. 

0.000061  = 

1 

0.0010 

=  1 

1 

= 

0.02,8321  1 

=  0.7646 

0.000122  => 

2 

0.1220 

=  2 

<> 

= 

0.056:3!  1.3079 

=  1 

0.000183  = 

3 

0.1831 

=  3 

3 

aa 

0.0.84951  2 

=  1.5291 

0.000244  = 

4 

0.2441 

=  4 

4 

•= 

0.113271  2.6159 

j 

=  2 

0.000305  — 

S 

0.3051 

—  6 

S 

— 

0.141591  3 

—  2.2937 

METRIC 

AND  COMMON  UNITS. 
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— (Cont’d). 

VOLUME—  ( Continued) . 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic  cen- 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

inches. 

millimetres. 

inches 

timetres. 

feet.  metres. 

yards. 

metres. 

0.000366 

6 

0.3661 

6 

6  = 

0.16990 

3.9238 

3 

0.000427 

ss 

7 

0.4272 

= 

7 

7  = 

0.19822 

4 

= 

3.0582 

0.000488 

ss; 

8 

0.4882 

8 

8  = 

1.22654 

5 

=e3 

3.8228 

0.000549 

— 

9 

0.5492 

= 

9 

9  = 

0.25485 

5.2318 

= 

4 

1 

— 

16,387.2 

1 

16.3872 

35.314  = 

1 

6 

- - 

4.5874 

2 

ss 

32,774.3 

2 

=s 

32,7743 

70.629  = 

2 

6.5397 

= 

5 

3 

49,161.5 

3 

= 

49.1615 

105.943  = 

3 

7 

6.3519 

4 

65,548.6 

4 

65,5486 

141.258  = 

4 

7.8477 

= 

6 

5 

81,935.8 

5 

_ 

81,9358 

176.572  = 

5 

8 

_ 

6.1165 

6 

98,323.0 

6 

98.3230 

211.887  = 

3 

9 

6.8810 

7 

t= 

114,710.1 

7 

=  114.7101 

247.201  = 

7 

9.1556 

=: 

7 

8 

131,097.3 

8 

=  131.0973 

282.516  = 

8 

10.4635 

ss 

8 

9 

= 

147,484.5 

9 

=  147.4845 

317.830  = 

9 

11.7715 

= 

9 

CAPACITY. 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Milli- 

U.  S. 

Milli- 

apothe- 

apothe¬ 

caries’ 

.Milli- 

U.  S. 

litres. 

liquid 

litres. 

caries’ 

litres. 

liquid 

(cc.) 

ounces. 

(ce.) 

drams. 

scruples. 

(cc.) 

quarts. 

Litres. 

1 

— 

0.03381 

1 

S= 

0.2705 

0.8115  = 

1 

1 

= 

0.94636 

2 

0.06763 

2 

= 

0.5410 

1  = 

1.2322 

1.05668 

= 

1 

3 

0.10144 

3 

=: 

0.8115 

1.6231  = 

2 

2 

= 

1.89272 

4 

0.13526 

3.6967  = 

1 

2  = 

2.4645 

2.11336 

= 

2 

5 

0.16907 

4 

1.0820 

2.4346  = 

3 

3 

= 

2.83908 

6 

= 

0.20288 

5 

= 

1.3525 

3  = 

3.6967 

3.17005 

=3 

3 

7 

0.23670 

6 

1.6231 

3.2461  = 

4 

4 

3.78543 

8 

SS 

0.27051 

7 

= 

1.8936 

4  = 

4.9290 

4.22673 

= 

4 

9 

S 

0.30432 

7.3934  = 

2 

4.0577  = 

6 

5 

=3 

4.73179 

29.574 

1 

8 

=3 

2.1641 

4.8692  = 

6 

5.28341 

=: 

5 

69.447 

2 

9 

2.4346 

5  = 

6.1612 

6 

3= 

5.67815 

88.721 

535 

3 

11.0901  = 

3 

5.6807  = 

7 

6.34009 

s 

6 

118.295 

S 

4 

14.7869  = 

4 

6  = 

7.3934 

7 

= 

6.62451 

147.869 

= 

5 

18.4836  = 

6 

6.4923  = 

8 

7.39677 

=; 

7 

177.442 

6 

22.1803  = 

6 

7  = 

8.6257 

8 

= 

7.57088 

207.016 

= 

7 

25.8770  = 

7 

7.3038  = 

9 

8.45345 

8 

236.590 

8 

29.5737  = 

8 

8  = 

9.8579 

9 

8.51723 

266.163 

= 

9 

33.2704  = 

9 

9  = 

11.0901 

9.51014 

= 

9 

CAPACITY- 

—(Continued). 

U.  S. 

u.  s. 

liquid 

g'allons. 

Litres. 

dry 

quarts. 

Litres. 

u.  s. 

necks. 

Litres. 

0.26417 

1 

0.9081 

=  1 

0.11351  = 

1 

0.52834 

2 

1 

=  1.1012 

0.22702  = 

2 

0.79251 

3 

1.8162 

=  2 

0.34053  = 

3 

1 

=5 

3.78543 

2 

2.2025 

0.45404  = 

4 

1.05668 

4 

2.7242 

=  3 

0.56755  = 

6 

1.32085 

=5 

5 

3 

3.3037 

0.68106  = 

6 

1.38502 

= 

5 

3.6324 

=  4 

0.79457  = 

7 

1.84919 

7 

4 

=  4.4049 

0.90808  = 

8 

2 

7.57087 

4.5404 

=  6 

1 

= 

8.80982 

2.11336 

= 

8 

5 

5.6061 

1.02157  = 

9 

2.37753 

) 

5.4485 

=  6 

2 

=9 

17.61964 

3 

=  11.35630 

6 

=  6.6074 

3 

=- 

26.42946 

4 

=  15.14174 

6.3565 

=  7 

4 

= 

35.23928 

5 

=  18.92717 

7 

=  7.7086 

5 

44.04910 

6 

=  22.71261 

7.2646 

=  8 

6 

=S1 

62.85892 

7 

=  26.49804 

8 

=  8.8098 

7 

61.66874 

8 

=  30.28348 

8.1727 

=  9 

8 

SSS 

70.47856 

9 

=  34.06891 

9 

9.9110 

9 

* 

79.28838 

CAPACITY- 

-(Continued). 

U.  S.  Hecto- 

Deka- 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Hecto- 

bushels.  litres  per 

Weight 

(or 

Mass). 

litres. 

pecks. 

bushels. 

litres. 

per  acre.  hectare. 

Grains. 

Grams. 

0.8810 

1 

1 

s= 

0.35239 

1  =  0.87078 

1 

=S 

0.06480 

1 

= 

1.1351 

2 

=3 

0.70479 

1.14840  = 

L 

2 

= 

0.12980 

1.7620 

2 

2.83774  = 

1 

2  = 

L.74156 

3 

= 

0.19440 

2 

2.2702 

3 

~ 

1.05718 

2.29680  = 

4 

0.25920 
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COMPARISON  OF  aiETRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  UNITS  FROM  1  TO  10— (Cont’d). 

CAPACITY — (Cuntinued) . 


Deka¬ 

litres. 

.1 

U.  S. 
pecks.  1 

U.  S. 
bushels. 

1  u.  S. 

Hecto- 1  bushels, 
litres.  1  per  acre. 

Hecto-  1 
litres  perl 
hectare.  | 

Weight  (or  Mass). 

1  Grains.  Grams. 

2.6429 

3  1 

4 

1.409571 

3 

=S 

2.61233 

1  5 

=33 

0.32399 

3 

=S 

3.40531 

5 

3S 

1.761961 

3.44519 

3  1 

a 

0.38879 

3.5239 

4  1 

.5.67548 

S 

2  1 

1  4 

=s 

3.483111 

7 

a 

0.453.59 

4 

4.54041 

6 

= 

2.114361  4.59359 

4 

1  8 

a 

0  518.39 

4.4049 

=3 

5  1 

7 

2.46675 

5 

4.35389 

1  9 

= 

0.58319 

5 

= 

5.67551 

8 

2.819141 

5.74199 

5  1 

15.4324 

33= 

1 

5.2859 

S 

6  1 

8.51323 

3  1 

6 

5.224671 

30.8647 

=3 

2 

6 

S 

6.81061 

9 

= 

3.17154 

6.89039 

= 

6  1 

1  46.2971 

a 

3 

6.1669 

=S 

7  m. 3.5097 

S 

4 

1  ^ 

= 

6.09345 

1  61.7294 

a 

4 

7 

7.94571 

14.18871 

S=S 

6  ! 

1  8 

= 

6.966221 

1  77.1618 

a 

3 

7.0479 

— 

8  1 

17.02645 

= 

6  1 

8.03879 

333 

’  1 

92.  .5941 

a 

6 

7.9288 

= 

9  1 

19.86420 

7  1 

9 

3= 

7.837001 

108.0263 

— 

7 

8 

azs 

9.08081 

22.70194 

= 

8 

1  9.18719 

S 

8  1 

1  123.4589 

=3 

8 

9 

— 

10.2159! 

23.53968 

=: 

9  1 

10.33.558 

— 

9 

I  138.8912 

— 

9 

WEIGHT  (OR  MASS). 


Avoirdu¬ 

pois 

ounces. 

Grams. 

Troy 

ounces. 

Grams. 

Avoirdu¬ 

pois 

pounds. 

Kilo¬ 

grams. 

Troy 

pounds. 

Kilo¬ 

grams. 

0.03527  = 

1 

0.03215 

=33 

1 

1 

a 

0.45359 

1 

_ 

0.37324 

0.07055  = 

2 

0.06430 

= 

2 

2 

a 

0.90718 

2 

a 

0.74648 

0.10582  = 

3 

0.09645 

= 

3 

2.20462 

a 

1 

2.67923 

— 

1 

0.14110  = 

4 

0.12860 

=33 

4 

3 

1.36078 

3 

a 

1.11973 

0.17637  = 

5 

0.16075 

=3= 

5 

4 

a 

1.81437 

4 

a 

1.49297 

0.21164  = 

6 

0.19290 

a 

6 

4.40924 

a 

2 

5 

a 

1.86621 

0.24692  = 

7 

0.22506 

a 

7 

5 

a 

2.26796 

5.35846 

= 

2 

0.28219  = 

8 

0.25721 

a 

8 

6 

a 

2.72155 

6 

a 

2.2.3945 

0.31747  = 

9 

0.28936 

a 

9 

6.61387 

a 

3 

7 

a 

2.61269 

I  = 

28.3495 

1 

a 

31.10348 

7 

a 

3.17515 

8 

a 

2.98593 

2  = 

56.6991 

2 

a 

62.20696 

8 

a 

3.62874 

8.03769 

a 

3 

3  = 

83.0486 

3 

a 

93.31044 

8.81849 

a 

4 

9 

a 

3.35918 

4  = 

11.3.3981 

4 

a 

124.41392 

9 

a 

4.08233 

10.71691 

a 

4 

6  = 

141.7476 

5 

a 

155.51 740 

11.02311 

a 

5 

13.39614 

a 

5 

6  = 

170.0972 

6 

a 

186.62088 

13.22773 

a 

6 

16.07537 

a 

6 

7  = 

198.4467 

7 

a 

217  72437 

1.5.43236 

a 

7 

18.75460 

a 

7 

8  = 

226.7962 

8 

a 

248.827851  17.63098 

a 

8 

21.43383 

a 

8 

9  = 

255.1457 

9 

= 

279.93133'  19  84160 

= 

9 

24.11306 

a 

9 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 

French  and  German  prices  for  metric  nnits,  British  prices  for  imperial  nnits,  and 
United  States  prices  for  United  States  standard  weights  and  measures. 

[Based  upon  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  October  1. 
1906,  fixing  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  (German)  mark  at  23.8  cents,  of  the 
(French)  franc  at  19.3  cents,  and  the  British  pound  sterling  at  $4.8663.) 


Francs 

per 

kilo¬ 

gram. 

Dollars 

per 

avoir. 

pound. 

Francs 

per 

metre. 

Dollars 

per 

yard. 

Dollars 

per 

Francs  U.  S. 
per  liquid 

litre.  gallon. 

Francs 

per 

hecto¬ 

litre. 

Dollars 

per 

bushel. 

Shil¬ 
lings  Dollars 
per  per 

British  U.  S. 
imperial  liquid 
gallon,  gallon. 

1 

=  .088 

1 

=  .176 

1  =  .731 

1 

=  .068 

1  =  .203 

2 

=3  .175 

2 

=  .353 

2  =  1.461 

2 

=  .136 

2  =  .405 

3 

=  .263 

3 

=  .529 

3  =  2.192 

3 

=  .204 

3  =  .608 

4 

=  .350 

4 

=  .705 

4  =  2.922 

4 

=  .272 

4  =  .810 

5 

=  .438 

5 

=  .882 

6  =  3.653 

5 

=  .340 

5  =1.013 

6 

=  .525 

6 

=  1.058 

6  =  4.384 

6 

=  .408 

6  =1.216 

7 

=  .613 

7 

=  1.234 

7  =5.114 

7 

=  .476 

7  =1.418 

8 

=  .700 

8 

=  1.411 

8  =.5.844 

8 

=  .544 

8  =  1.621 

9 

=  .788 

9 

=  1.587 

9  =  6.575 

9 

=  .612 

9  =  1.824 

11.423 

=  1 

5.667 

=  1 

1.369  =  1 

14.703 

=  1 

4.935  =  1 

22.846 

=  2 

11.334 

=  2 

2.738  =  2 

29.407 

=  2 

9.871  =  2 

34.269 

=  3 

17.000 

=  3 

4.106  =  3 

44.110 

=  3 

14.806  =  3 

45.691 

=  4 

22.667 

=  4 

5.475  —  4 

58.813 

=  4 

19.742  =  4 

57.115 

=  5 

28.334 

=  5 

6.844  =  5 

73.517 

=  5 

24.677  =  5 

68.537 

=  6 

34.001 

=  6 

8.213  =  6 

88.220 

=  6 

29.612  =  6 

79.960 

=  7 

39.668 

=  7 

9.581  =  7 

102.923 

=  7 

34.548  =  7 

91.383 

=  8 

45.334 

=  8 

10.950  =  8 

117.627 

=  8 

39.483  =  8 

102.808 

=  9 

51.001 

=  9 

12.319  =  9 

132.330 

=  9 

44.419  =  9 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES— (Continued). 


Marks 

per 

kilo¬ 

gram. 

Dollars 

per 

avoir. 

pound. 

Marks 

per 

metre. 

Dollars 

per 

yard. 

Dollars 

per 

Marks  U.  S. 

per  liquid 

litre.  gallon. 

Marks 

per 

hecto¬ 

litre. 

Dollars 

per 

bushel. 

Shil¬ 

lings 

per 

British 

bushel. 

Dollars 

per 

U.  S. 
bushel. 

1 

.108 

1 

.218 

1  =  .901 

1 

=  .084 

1 

=  .236 

2 

.216 

2 

=3 

.435 

2  =  1.802 

2 

=  .168 

2 

=  .472 

3 

.324 

3 

.653 

3  =  2.703 

3 

=  .252 

3 

=  .707 

4 

.432 

4 

.871 

4  =•  3.604 

4 

=  .335 

4 

=  .943 

5 

= 

.540 

5 

1.088 

5  =4.505 

5 

=  .419 

5 

=  1.179 

6 

=3 

.648 

6 

=a 

1.306 

6  =  5.406 

6 

=  .503 

6 

=  1.415 

7 

.756 

7 

1.523 

7  =6.307 

7 

=  .587 

7 

=  1.650 

8 

.864 

8 

= 

1.741 

8  =  7.207 

8 

=  .671 

8 

=  1.886 

9 

=S 

.972 

9 

=» 

1.959 

9  =8.108 

9 

=  .755 

9 

=  2.122 

9.263 

_ 

1 

4.595 

_ 

1 

1.110  =  1 

11.923 

=  1 

4.241 

=  1 

18.526 

=> 

2 

9.190 

2 

2.220  =  2 

23.847 

=  2 

S.483 

=  2 

27.789 

= 

3 

13.785 

= 

3 

3.330  =  3 

35.770 

=  3 

12.724 

=  3 

37.052 

= 

4 

18.380 

4 

4.440  =  4 

47.693 

=  4 

16.965 

=  4 

46.316 

=5 

6 

22.975 

=3 

5 

5.550  =  5 

59.616 

=  5 

21.207 

=  5 

55.579 

6 

27.570 

6 

6.660  =  6 

71.540 

=  6 

25.448 

=  6 

64.842 

7 

32.165 

=s 

7 

7.770  =  7 

83.463 

=  7 

29.689 

=  7 

74.105 

8 

36.760 

= 

8 

8.880  =  8 

95.386 

=  8 

33.931 

=  8 

83.368 

9 

41.355 

= 

9 

9.990  =  9 

107.310 

=  9 

38.172 

=  9 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TONS  AND  POUNDS  IN  USE  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  1  to  10  Units. 


Long  ton.s. 

Short  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Kilograms. 

Avoirdupois 

Pounds. 

Troy  pounds. 

.00036735 

.00041143 

.00037324 

.37324 

.822857 

1 

.00044643 

.00050000 

.00045359 

.45359 

1 

1.21528 

.00073469 

.00082286 

.00074648 

.74648 

1.64571 

2 

.00089286 

.00100000 

.00090718 

.90718 

2 

2.43056 

.00098421 

.00110231 

.00100000 

1 

2.20462 

2.67923 

.00110204 

.00123429 

.00111973 

1.11973 

2.46857 

3 

.00133929 

.00150000 

.00136078 

1.36078 

3 

3.64583 

.00146939 

.00164571 

.00149297 

1.49297 

3.29143 

4 

.00178571 

.00200000 

.00181437 

1.81437 

4 

4.86111 

.00183673 

.00205714 

.00186621 

1.86621 

4.11429 

5 

.00196841 

.00220462 

.00200000 

2 

4.40924 

5.35846 

.00220408 

.00246857 

.00223945 

2.23945 

4.93714 

6 

.00223214 

.00250000 

.00226796 

2.26796 

5 

6.07639 

.00257143 

.00288000 

.00261269 

2.61269 

5.76000 

7 

.00267857 

.00300000 

.00272155 

2.72155 

6 

7.29167 

.00293878 

.00329143 

.00298593 

2.98593 

6.58286 

8 

.00295262 

.00330693 

.00300000 

3 

6.61387 

8.03769 

.00312500 

.00350000 

.00317515 

3.17515 

7 

8.50694 

.00330612 

.00370286 

.00335918 

3.35918 

7.40571 

9 

.00357143 

.00400000 

.00362874 

3.62874 

8 

9.72222 

.00393683 

.00440924 

.00400000 

4 

8.81849 

10.71691 

.00401786 

.00450000 

.00408233 

4.08233 

9 

10.93750 

.00492103 

.00551156 

.00500000 

5 

11.0231 

13.39614 

.00590524 

.00661387 

.00600000 

6 

13.2277 

16.07537 

.00688944 

.00771618 

.00780000 

7  ■ 

15.4324 

18.75460 

.00787365 

.00881849 

.00800000 

8 

17.6370 

21.43383 

.00885786 

.00992080 

.0090000 

9 

19.8416 

24.11306 

.89287 

1 

.90718 

907.18 

2,000,00 

2,430.56 

.98421 

1.10231 

1 

1,000.00 

2.204.62 

2,679.23 

1 

1.12000 

1.01605 

1,016.05 

2,240.00 

2,722.22 

1.78571 

2 

1.81437 

1,814.37 

4,000.00 

4,861.11 

1.96841 

2.20462 

2 

2,000.00 

4,409.24 

5,358.46 

2 

2.24000 

2.03209 

2,032.09 

4,480.00 

5,444.44 

2.67857 

3 

2.72155 

2,721.55 

6,000.00 

7,291.67 

2.95262 

8.30693 

3 

3,000.00 

6,613.87 

8.037.69 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TONS  AND  POUNDS 
THE  UNITED  STATES — (Conttnned). 
From  1  to  10  Units. 


IN  USE  IN 


Long  tons. 

Short  tons.  I 

Metric  tons.  1 

Kilograms. 

Avoirdupois 

Pounds. 

Troy  pounds. 

3 

3.36000 

3.04814 

3,048.14 

6,720.00 

8,166.67 

3.57143 

4 

3.62874 

3,628.74 

8,000.00 

9,722.22 

3.93683 

4.40924 

4 

4,000.00 

8,818.49 

10,716.91 

4 

4.48000 

4.06419 

4,064.19 

8,960.00 

10,888.89 

4.46429 

6 

4.53592 

4,535.92 

10,000.00 

12,152.78 

4.92103 

5.51156 

5 

5,000.00 

11,023.11 

13,396.14 

5.60000 

5.08024 

5,080.24 

11,200.00 

13,611.11 

5.35714 

6 

5.44311 

5,443.11 

12.000.00 

14,583.33 

5.90524 

6.61387 

6 

6,000.00 

13,227.73 

16,075.37 

6 

6.72000 

6.09628 

6,096.28 

13,440.00 

16,333.33 

j 

6.25000 

7 

6.35029 

6,350.29 

14,000.00 

17,013.89 

6.88944 

7.71618 

7 

7,000.00 

15,432.36 

18,754.60 

7 

7.84000 

7.11232 

7,112.32 

15,680.00 

19,055.56 

7.14286 

8 

7.25848 

7,257.48 

16,000.00 

19,444.44 

7.87365 

8.81849 

8 

8,000.00 

17,636.98 

21,433.83 

8 

8.96000 

8.12838 

8,128.38 

17.920.00 

21,777.78 

8.03571 

9 

8.16466 

8,164.66 

18,000.00 

21,875.00 

8.85786 

9.92080 

9 

9,000.00 

19,841.60 

24,113.06 

9 

10.08000 

9.14442 

9,144.42 

20,160.00 

24,500.00 

ELECTRICAL  MEASURES. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  on  December  27,  1893,  by  the  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States 
government  accepted  these  units  of  electrical  measure  as  agreed  on  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Delegates  of  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians,  which  met  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1893: 

International  Ohm — The  unit  of  resistance,  based  upon  the  ohm  equal  to  10.9 
units  of  resistance  of  the  Centimetre-Gramme-Second  system  of  electromagnetic 
units  and  is  represented  by  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  current 
by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  14.4521  grammes  in 
mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area  and  of  the  length  of  106.3  centimetres. 

International  Ampere — The  unit  of  current,  one-tenth  of  the  unit  of  current 
of  the  C.-M.-G.  system  of  electromagnetic  units,  represented  sufficiently  well  for 
practical  use  by  the  unvarying  current,  which,  when  passed  through  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  (specification  for  the  operation  given  in  the  circular), 
deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  0.001118  of  a  gramme  per  second. 

International  Volt^ — The  unit  of  electro-motive  force,  which  Is  the  electro¬ 
motive  force  that,  steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  inter¬ 
national  ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  one  international  ampere,  and  which  is 
represented  sufficiently  well  for  practical  use  by  ’'’“‘'/i4S4  of  the  electro-motive 
force  between  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  the  voltaic  cell  known  as  Clark’s  cell 
at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  and  prepared  in  the  manner  described  In  the  specifica¬ 
tion  accompanying. 

International  Coulomb — The  quantity  of  electricity  transferred  by  a  current 
of  one  international  ampere  in  one  second. 

International  Farad — The  capacity  of  a  condenser  charged  to  a  potential  of 
one  international  volt  by  one  international  coulomb  of  electricity. 

International  Joule — The  unit  of  work,  which  is  equal  to  10.7  units  of  work 
in  the  C.-G.-S.  system,  and  which  is  represented  sufficiently  well  for  practical  use 
by  the  energy  expended  in  one  second  by  an  international  ampere  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  ohm. 

International  Watt — The  unit  of  power,  which  is  equal  to  10.7  units  of  power 
in  the  C.-G.-S.  syystem,  and  which  is  represented  sufficiently  well  for  practical 
work  at  the  rate  of  one  joule  per  second. 

International  Henry — Tlje  unit  of  induction,  which  Is  the  induction  in  a  cir¬ 
cuit  when  the  electro-motive  force  Induced  in  this  circuit  is  one  international  volt, 
while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second. 

AMERICAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Apothecaries’  Weight. 

20  gralns=l  scruple. 

3  scruples=l  dram. 

16  drams=l  ounce. 

16  ounces=~l  pound. 

25  pounds=l  quarter. 

4  quarters=l  cwt. 

20  cwt.=l  ton. 

■■ivoirdupois  Weight. 
(Short  ton.) 


27  11-32  grnins=l  dram. 
16  drams=l  ounce. 

16  ounces=l  pound. 

25  pounds=l  quarter. 

4  quarter£=l  cwt. 

20  cwt.=l  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 
(Long  ton.) 

27  11-32  grains=l  dram. 
16  drams=l  ounce. 


16  ounces=l  pound. 

112  pounds=l  cwt. 

20  cwt.=l  ton. 

Troy  Weight. 

24  grains=l  pennyweight. 
20  pennywelghts=l  ounce. 
12  ounces=l  pound. 

Circular  Measure. 

60  seconds=l  minute. 


BRITISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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AMERICAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES — (Continued). 


60  niinutes=l  degree. 

30  degrees=l  sign. 

12  signs — 1  circle  or  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Cnbic  Measure. 

1,728  cubic  lnches=l  cubic 
foot. 

27  cubic  feet>=l  cubic  yard. 

Dry  Measure. 

2  plnts=l  quart. 

8  quarts=l  peck. 

4  pecks=l  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure. 

4  gills=l  pint. 

2  pints=l  quart. 

4  quarts=l  gallon. 

31%  gallons=l  barrel. 

2  barrels=l  hogshead. 

Long  Measure. 

12  inches=l  foot. 

3  feet=l  yard. 

5%  yards=l  rod  or  pole. 

40  rods^l  furlong. 


8  furlongs=l  statute  mile 
(1,760  yards,  or  5,280 
feet). 

3  mlles=l  league. 
Mariners’  Measure. 

6  feet=l  fathom. 

120  fathoms  =  1  cable 
length. 

7%  cable  lengtha=l  mile. 
5.280  feet=l  statute  mile. 
6,085  feet==l  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure. 

24  sheets=l  quire. 

20  quires  =  1  ream  (480 
sheets). 

2  reams=l  bundle. 

5  bundles=l  bale. 

Square  Measure. 

144  square  inches=l  square 
foot. 

9  square  feet  =  1  square 
yard. 

30%  square  yards=l  square 
.  rod  or  perch. 


40  square  rods — 1  rood. 

4  roods=l  acre. 

640  acres=l  square  mile. 

36  square  miles  (6  miles 
square)=l  township 

Time  Measure. 

60  seconds=l  minute. 

60  minutes=l  hour. 

24  hours=l  day. 

7  days=l  week. 

365  days=l  year. 

366  days=l  leap  year. 

Nautical  Measure. 

6  feet=l  fathom. 

600  feet=l  cable. 

10  cables=l  knot. 

1  knot=1.151  miles. 

The  statute  knot  is 

6.08266  feet. 

The  statute  mile  is 

5,280  feet. 


BRITISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

(From  Whittaker’s  Almanac.) 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

. dr.=27. 34375  grains 

Ounce . oz.=16  drams,  437.5  grains 

Pound.  .  .lb.=16  oz..  256  dr.,  7,000  grains 
Customary  stone, 

St.,  butchers’  meat=8  lb. 

Legal  stone, 

st.=horseman’s  weight=14  lb. 

Quarter . qr.=28  lb. 

Central  or  quintal . cent  =100  lb 

Hundredweight . cwt.=4  qc,  112  lb 

. T.=20  cwt.,  2,240  lb. 

*  quarter  loaf . =4  ji, 

peck  of  flour,  2  gallons  (assumed), 

firkin  of  butter . =56 

barrel  of  butter,  4  firkins . =224  lb. 

firkin  of  softsoap  (assumed)=64  lb. 

box  of  fish  (assumed) . =90  lb! 

barrel  of  gunpowder . =100  lb 

barrel  of  raisins .  =112  lb 

seam  of  glass,  24  stone  of  5  lb., 

u  .  ,  ,  =120  lb. 

barrel  (or  pack)  of  softsoap=256  lb. 

Ifggot  of  steel . =120  lb. 

pig  of  ballast . .  n, 

A  fodder  of  lead,  London  and  Hull, 

A  fodder  of  lead,  Derby . =22%  cwt. 

A  fodder  of  lead.  Newcastle.  .=21%  cwt 

cask  of  blacklead . =11%  cwt 

'  - =280  lb! 

ton  of  coals. 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


A  sack  of  flour 
A  sack  of  coals,  224  lb. ; 
sacks. 


10 


Indian  Weights  (Bengal). 

unit  of  postage=180  grains 

tolas;  seer  (16  chlttaks)= 


Chlttak=5 
2  3-35  lb 
Imperial  or 
40  seer. 


Indian  maund=82  3-7  lb.= 


lb. 


Madras. 

maund=25 


Viss=3.09 
500  lb. 

Troy  and  Apothecaries' 

Carat...  . =3.17  grains 

Pennyweight . dwt.=24  grains 

Quuoe . oz.=20  dwt.,  480  gr. 


lb.;  candy= 

Weight. 
.=3.17 


Pound . lb.,  12  oz.,  240  dwt.,  5,760  gr. 

Hundredweight . cwt.=100  lb. 

Apothecaries’  Weight. 

Scruples=20  grains  . =20  gr. 

Dram=3  scruples  . =60  gr. 

Ounce=12  ounces  . =5760  gr. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Truss  of  straw.  36  lb.;  truss  of  old  hay, 
56  lb. 

Truss  of  new  hay  (to  September  1), 
60  lb. 

Load,  36  trusses;  straw,  11  cwt.,  2  qr., 
8  lb. 

Old  hay,  18  cwt.;  new  hay,  19  cwt.,  1 
qr.,  4  lb. 

Wool. 

Close,  cl.=7  Ib. 

Stone,  st.=2  closes=14  lb. 

Tod,  td.=2  stones=l  qr. 

Wey,  wy.=6%  tod=l  cwt.,  2  qr.,  14  lb. 
Pack,  pk.=240  lb. 

Sack,  sk.=2  weys=13  qr. 

Lant,  la.=12  sacks=l  cwt.,  19  lb. 

Cotton,  Yarn  and  Silk. 
Thread=l  %  yards. 

Lea,  or  skein,  skn.=120  yards. 

Hank,  hk.=7  skeins,  or  leas=^40  yards. 
Liquid  Measure. 

Pin . =4%  gallons  or  %  barrel 

Firkin  or  quarter  barrel . 9  gallons 

Auken  (10  gallon) . lO  gallons 

Kilderkin,  rundlet,  or  %  barrel. 

18  gallons 

Barrel  .  36  gallons 

Tierce  (42  gallon) . 42  gallons 

Hogshead  of  ale  (1%  barrels). 54  gallons 

Puncheon  . 72  gallons 

Butt  of  ale . 108  gallons 

Apothecaries’  Fluid  Measure. 

60  minims,  M  (drops) ...  .=1  fluid  dram 

8  drams . =1  ounce 

20  ounces . =1  pint 

8  pints  . =1  gailon 

Dry  or  Com  Measure. 

Quart  . =2  pints 
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Pottle  . =2  quarts 

Gallon  . =4  quarts 

Peck  . =2  gallons 

Bushel  . =4  pecks 

Strike  . =2  bushels 

Coomb  . =4  bushels 

Quarter  . =8  bushels 

Load  . =5  quarters 

Last . =10  quarters 


Cubic  or  Solid  Measure. 

Cubic  foot=1.72S  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  yard  =  27  cubic  feet,  or  21.033 
bushels. 

Stack  of  wool=108  cubic  feet 
Shipping  ton=40  cubic  feet  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Shipping  ton=42  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Ton  of  displacement  of  a  ship=32  cubic 
feeL 

Measures  of  Length. 

Mile  (geographical,  admiralty  knot  or 
nautical  mile),  6,280  feet=l,013  1-3 
fathoms=1.15  miles  statute. 

33  knots=38  statute  miles. 

League=3  miles. 

Degree=60  geographical=69.121  statute 
miles. 

Inch=72  points,  or  12  lines. 

Nail=214  inches. 

Palm=3  inches. 

Hand=4  inches. 

Llnk=792  inches. 

Quarter  (or  a  span)=9  Inches. 

Foot=12  inches. 

Cubit=18  Inches. 

Yard=36  inches. 

Pace,  mllitary=2  feet  6  inches. 

Pace,  geometrical=5  feet. 

Fathom=6  feet. 


Rod,  pole  or  perch=5V4  yards. 

Chain  (100  llnks)=22  yards  (4  poles). 
Cable  length=100  fathoms,  600  feet. 
Furlong=40  rods,  220  yards. 

Mile=8  furlongs,  80  chains,  320  rods, 
880  fathoms,  1,760  yards,  5,280  feeet, 
63,360  inches. 

Square,  Surface,  or  Land  Measure. 
Square  foot=144  square  Inches. 

Tard=9  feet=l,296  Inches. 

Rod,  pole,  or  perch=3014  yards=272% 
feet. 

Rood=40  rods=l,210  yardds=10.890  feet. 
Acre=4  roods=160  rods=4,840  yards. 
Yard  of  land=30  acres=120  roods. 
Hide=100  acres=400  roods. 

Mile=640  acres,  2,560  roods,  6.400  chains, 
102,400  rods,  poles  or  perches,  or 
3,097,600  square  yards. 

Measures  of  Time. 

Same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Oid  Scottish  Measures. 

4  gills=l  mutchkin. 

2  mutehkins=l  choppin. 

2  choppins=l  pint. 

2  p,ints=l  quart. 

4  quarts=l  gallon. 

8  gallons=l  barrel. 

Com  Measure. 

4  lippics=l  peck. 

4  pecks=l  firlot. 

4  firlots=l  ball. 

16  balls=l  chalder. 

Old  Scottish  Weights. 

16  drops=l  ounce. 

16  ounces=l  pound. 

16  pounds=l  stone. 
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SPAMSH-.4.MEEICA>'  M^-ASURES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  weights  and  measures  in  commercial  use 
in  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  their  equivalents 
in  the  United  States: 


Denomination. 


Where  used. 


U.  S.  equiva¬ 
lents. 


Are  . 

Arobe  . 

.4rroba  (dry) . 

Arroba  (dry) . 

Arroba  (drj^) . 

Arroba  (dr>-) . 

Arroba  (liquid) . 

Barril  . 

Carga  . 

Centaro  . 

Cuadra  . 

Cuadra  .  „  . 

Cuadra  . 

Cuadra  . 

Cubic  metre . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Fanega  (dry)  . 

Frasco  . 

Frasco  . 

Gram  . 

Hectare  . 

Hectoliter  (dry) . 

Hectoliter  (liquid) . 

Kilogram  (kilo) . 


Metric  . 

Paraguaj-  . 

Argentine  Republic  .  . . , 

Brazil  . . 

Cuba  . 

Venezuela  . 

Cuba  and  Venezuela..., 
Argentine  Republic  and 
Mexico  and  Salvador... 

Central  America  . 

Argentine  Republic  . .  .  . 

Paraguay  . 

Paraguay  (square)  . 

Uruguay  . 

Metric  . 

Central  America  . 

Chill  . 

Cuba  . 

Mexico  . 

Uruguay  (double)  . 

Uruguay  (single)  . 

Venezuela  . 

.■4rgentine  Republic  . .  . , 

Mexico  . 

Metric  . 

Metric  . 

Metric  . 

Metric  . 

Metric  . 


Mexico 


0.02471  acre 
25  pounds 
25.3171  pounds 
32.38  pounds 
25.3664  pounds 
25.4024  pounds 
4.263  gallons 
20.0787  gallons 
300  pounds 
4.2631  gallons 
4.2  acres 
78.9  yards 
8.077  square  feet 
2  acres  (nearly) 
3.5.3  cubic  feet 
1.5745  bushels 
2.575  bushels 
1.599  bushels 
1.. 54728  bushels 
7.776  bushels 
3.888  bushels 
1.599  bushels 
2.5096  quarts 
2.5  quarts 
15.432  grains 
2.471  acres 
2.838  bushels 
26.417  gallons 
2.2046  pounds 
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Denomination. 

1  U.  S.  equiva- 

Where  used.  I  lents. 

0.621376  mile 
4.633  acres 

1.0127  pounds 
1.043  poui  ds 
1.014  pounds 

League  (land) . 

Paraguay  . 

Libra  . 

Libra  . 

Chili  . 

Libra  . 

Libra  . 

Libra  . 

Libra  . 

Libra  . 

Litre  . 

Livre  . 

Manzana  . 

Marc  . 

Metre  . 

Pie  . 

Quintal  . 

Quintal  . 

Quintal  . 

Quintal  . 

Quintal  (metric). 
Suerte  . 


Vara 

Vara 

Vara 

Vara 

Vara 

Vara 

Vara 


Cuba  . 

Mexico  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela  . 

Metric  . 

Guiana  . 

Costa  Rica  . 

Polivia  . 

Metric  . 

Argentine  Republic  .  .  .  . 
Argentine  Republic  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Paraguay  . 

Metric  . .  .  ■ 

Uruguay  . 


Argentine  Republic 
Central  America  .  .  . 

Chill  and  Peru . 

Cuba  . 

Mexico  . 

Paraguay  . 

Venezuela . 


1.0161  pounds 
1.01465  pounds 
1.0143  pounds 
1.0143  pounds 
1.0161  pounds 
1.0567  quarts 
1.0791  pounds 
1.5-6  acres 
0.507  pound 
39.37  inches 
0.9478  foot 
101.42  pounds 
130.06  pounds 
101.61  pounds 
100  pounds 
220.46  pounds 
2,700  cuadras 
(See  Cuadra) 
34.1208  inches 
33.874  inches 
33.367  inches 
33.384  inches 

33  inches 

34  inches 
33.384  inches 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  any  substance 
to  that  of  a  given  substance,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  distilled  water  for  solids  and 
liquids,  air  and  hydrogen  for  gases.  As  the  density  of  water  varies  with  the 
temperature,  the  comparison  with  water  is  made  with  water  at  its  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  or  at  about  39  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Following  are  the 
specific  gravities  of  various  substances,  as  compared  with  water: 


Liquids. 

Wood. 

metals  and  stones. 

Water  . 

.  .  1.00 

Cork  . 

0.24 

Graphite . 

2.30 

Sea  water . 

..  1.03 

Poplar  . 

0.38 

Quartz  . 

2.65 

Alcohol . 

..  0.80 

Cedar  . 

0.61 

Aluminum  . 

2.68 

Turpentine  . 

.  .  0.87 

Walnut . 

0.67 

Diamond  . 

3.53 

Olive  oil . f . 

.  .  0.91 

Cherry  . 

0.72 

Zinc,  cast  . 

6.86 

Wine . 

. .  1  00 

Indigo . 

0.77 

Iron,  cast  . 

7.21 

Urine  . 

.  .  1.01 

Beech  . 

0.85 

Iron,  wrought  . 

7.79 

Beer . 

.  .  1.02 

Melting  ice  . 

0.92 

Tin,  cast  . 

7.29 

Cider  . 

.  .  1.02 

Butter . 

0.94 

Steel,  not  hammered. 

7.82 

Milk,  cow's . 

.  .  1.03 

Sodium  . 

0.97 

Brass . 

8.38 

Milk,  goat’s . 

.  .  1.04 

Mai'  ogany  . 

1.06 

Copper,  cast . 

8.79 

Blood  . 

.  .  1.06 

Oak  . 

1.17 

Silver  . 

10.47 

Glycerine . 

.  .  1.26 

Coal,  compact  . 

1.32 

Lead  . 

11.35 

Nitric  acid . 

.  .  1.42 

Ebony  . 

1.33 

Mercury  . 

Chloroform  . 

.  .  1.52 

Honey  . 

1.45 

Gold,  cast . 

19.26 

Sulphuric  acid . 

.  .  1.85 

Sulphur  (native) . 

2.03 

Platina . 

21.50 

For  gases  the  expression  specific  gravity  is  now  almost  never  used, 
having  practically  displaced  It. 

DENSITY  OF  GASES,  KBLATIVEXY  TO  HYDROGEN. 


density 


Hydrogen  . 

Methane  (mark  gas).. 
Ammonia  gas  (NH^)... 

Carbon  monoxid  . 

Nitrogen  . 

Ethylene  (olefiant  gas) 


i.ono 

8.118 

8.592 

13.78 

14.02 


Air,  dry  . 

Oxygen  . 

Carbon  dioxid 
Cyanogen  .... 
Sulphur  dioxid 


14.18 '  Chlorine 


SIZES  OF  PRINTING  PAPERS. 


The  principal  sizes  of  printing  papers 
measure  in  inches: 

Foolscap,  17x13%. 

Crown,  20x15. 

Post,  20x16. 

Demy,  22%xl7. 

Medium,  24x19. 

Royal,  Kx20. 


Super  post,  25x15%. 
Double  foolscap,  27x17. 
Super  royal,  27%x20%. 
Double  crown,  .30x20. 
Imperial,  30x22. 
Columbia,  34%x23%. 
Atlas,  36x26. 

Double  post,  40x32. 


14.4.4 

15.96 

22.08 

26.01 

30.54 

34.98 
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JAPANESE  MEASURES— FOREIGN  MONETS. 


J.APANESE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Long  Measure. — Kai-Ri  equals  1.507  j  (avoirdupois),  1  momme  (10  fun), 
miles,  1  mile  (1,460  yards)  equals  14  cho  |  equals  2.12  drams  (avoirdupois),  1  kin 

(160  momme)  equals  1.3251  pounds 
(avoirdupois),  1  kwan  equals  8.2817 


and  49  ken,  1  yard  equals  3  shaku,  1  foot 
equals  1  shaku  and  1  inch  equals  8  bu 
and  4  rin. 

Capacity. — Gallon  (liquid)  equals  2  sho, 

5  go  and  2  shaku;  bushel  equals  1  to  9 
sho  and  5  go. 

Weight. — One  mo  equals  0.000008 
pound  (avoirdupois),  1  rin  (10  mo) 
equals  0.000083  pound  (avoirdupois),  1 
fun  (10  rin)  equals  5.7972  grains 

NAUTICAL  MILES  CONVERTED  INTO  ST.ATUTE  .MILES. 


pounds  (avoirdupois),  1  ton  (or  2,240 
pounds),  about  270  kwan,  946  momme; 
short  ton  (2,000  pounds),  about  240 
kwan,  916  momme;  1  hundredweight 
(112  pounds),  about  13  kwan,  547 
momme;  pound  (18  ounces),  about  121 
momme. 


NauticT 

Statute.  1 

1  NauticT  1  Statute.  | 

1  NauticT  1 

Statute. 

NauticT 

Statute. 

1 

1.152  1 

1  6 

6.909 

15  1 

17.274 

40 

46.063 

2 

2.303 

7 

8.061 

20  1 

23.031 

45 

51.821 

3 

3.455 

8 

9.213 

25 

28.789 

50 

57.578 

4 

4.606 

9 

10.364 

30  1 

34.547 

5 

5.758 

10 

11.516 

35  1 

40.305 

SYSTE.MS  or  RECORDING  TEMPERATURES. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  thermometers 
in  both  scientific  and  popular  use.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  Germany  the  Rdaum 
and  France  the  Cfentigrade.  The  Centi¬ 
grade  is  allied  with  the  measures  of  the 
Metric  System.  The  variations  between 
the  three  standards  are  shown  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Fahren¬ 

heit.  . . 

Rdaum. . 

Centl- 
prrade. . 

Fahren¬ 

heit... 

fo 

c 

Centl-  1 

grade. 

212  Boiling. 

80 

100 

77  Blood. 

20 

25 

203 

76 

95 

76  Summer. 

19 

24 

194 

72 

90 

68 

16 

20 

185 

68 

85 

59 

12 

16 

176 

64 

80 

55  Temper- 

167 

60 

75 

ate. 

10 

13 

158 

56 

70 

50 

8 

10 

149 

52 

65 

41 

4 

5 

140 

48 

60 

39 

3 

4 

131 

44 

65 

|37 

2 

3 

Fahren¬ 
heit.  . . 

52 

o 

P 

c 

G 
r-  ^ 
^  3 
P  c. 

O 

Fahren¬ 
heit  .  .  .  ! 

P 

c 

3 

Centi¬ 
grade.  . 

122 

■40 

.50 

35 

1 

2 

113 

36 

45 

33 

0-8 

1 

112  Fever. 

36 

45 

32  Frees- 

104 

32 

40 

ing. 

0  0 

0 

98  Blood. 

29 

37 

23 

•4 

■5 

95 

28 

35 

14 

•8 

•10 

86 

24 

30 

5 

•12 

•15 

To  convert  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit 
multiply  by  9.  divide  by  5  and  add  32. 

To  convert  Rdaum  into  Fahrenheit 
multiply  by  9,  divide  by  4  and  add  32. 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade 
deduct  32,  multiply  by  5  and  divide  by  9. 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  RSaum  de¬ 
duct  32.  multiply  by  4  and  divide  by  9. 

To  convert  Centigrade  into  Rdaum  mul¬ 
tiply  by  4  and  divide  by  5. 

To  convert  Rdaum  into  Centigrade 
multiply  by  5  and  divide  by  4. 


FOREIGN  MONEYS  AND  COINS. 

Great  Britain.  Austria-Hungary. 


4  farthings=l  penny. 

112  pence=l  shilling.  I 

20  shlllings=l  pound.  ' 

I  21  shlllings=l  guinea.  : 

5  shlllings=l  crown.  i 

The  pound  sterling  is  the  monetary  | 
unit  and  is  equal  to  $4  866%.  , 

France.  ' 

10  centimes=l  decime. 

10  decimes=l  franc. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc, 
which  is  equal  to  19  3-10  cents.  | 

Germany. 

100  pfennige=l  mark.  I 

The  mark  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  worth  23  8-10  cents. 

Russia. 

100  kopecks=l  ruble. 

The.  ruble  is  the  monetary  unit  and  is 
equal  to  51%  cents.  I 

Italy.  , 

100  centesiml=l  lira.  ; 

The  lira  is  the  monetary  unit  and  is  i 
equal  to  19  3-10  cents.  1 


100  heller=l  krone. 

The  krona  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  equal  to  20  3-10  cents.  In  Hungary 
100  filler  are  equal  to  1  krona.  A  few 
silver  florin  pieces  are  still  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  are  equal  to  2  kronen. 

Holland. 


100  cents=l  gulden. 

The  gulden  or  florin  is  the  monetary 
unit  and  is  equal  to  40  2-10  cents. 

Spain. 


100  centeslmas=l  peseta. 

5  peseta8=l  peso. 

The  peseta  Is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  valued  at  19  3-10  cents. 


Portugal. 

1000  reis=l  milreis. 
The^mllreis  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  equal  to  SI  08. 


Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

100  ore=l  krona. 

The  krona  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  equal  to  26  8-10  cents. 


VALUE  OP  FOREIGN  COINS,  JULY  1,  1910. 
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Turkey. 

40  paraB=]  piastre. 

20  piastres=l  silver  medijidle. 

100  piastres=l  gold  pound. 

The  piastre  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  equal  to  4  4-10  cents. 

Greece. 

100  Iepta=l  drachma. 

The  drachma  is  the  monetary  unit 
and  is  equal  to  19  3-10  cents. 

Egypt. 

10  milliemes=l  piastre. 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN 


100  piastres=l  pound. 

The  pound  is  the  monetary  unit  and 
is  equal  to  $4  94  3-10. 

Japan. 

100  sen=l  yen. 

The  yen  is  the  monetary  unit  and  is 
equal  to  49  8-10  cents. 

Belgium  and  Switzerland 
use  the  same  unit  as  France. 

For  a  complete  list  of  foreign  coins 
and  their  value  on  July  1,  1910,  sec 
below. 

COINS,  JULY  1,  1910. 


Countries. 

Stand¬ 

ard. 

Monetary 

unit. 

Value  in 
terms  of 
U.S.gold 
dollar. 

Coins. 

Argentine  Republic. . 

Gold.. 

Peso . 

$0,965 

Gold:  argentine  ($4,824)  and  hi 

Austria-Hungary  . . . 

Gold.. 

Crown . 

.203 

argentine.  Silver:  peso  and 

parts. 

tGold:  20  crowns  ($4,052);  10 

Gold. . 

.193 

crowns  ($2,026).  Silver:  1  and 
5  crowns.  . 

Bolivia  . 

Silver. 

Boliviano. . . . 

.389 

francs. 

Silver:  boliviano  and  divisions. 

Gold . . 

.546 

Gold:  5,  10  and  20  milrels.  Sil¬ 
ver:  %,  1  and  2  milrels. 

British  N.  A.  (except, 
Newfoundland)  . . . 

Gold. . 

Dollar . 

1.000 

British  Honduras  . .. 

Gold. . 

Dollar . 

1.000 

Central  America— 

Gold. . 

.466 

British  Honduras.. 

Gold.. 

Dollar . 

1.000 

($9,807).  Silver:  5,  10.  25  and  60 
centimes. 

Guatemala.  Hon¬ 
duras.  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador. . . . 

Silver. 

Peso . 

.391 

Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Chili  . 

Gold.. 

Silver. 

Gold.. 

Gold. . 

.365 

Gold:  escudo  ($1,825),  doubloon 
($3,660),  and  condor  ($7,300). 
Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

1.000 

Gold:  Condor  ($9,647)  and  double 
condor.  Silver:  peso. 

.268 

Gold. . 

.487 

4.943 

.103 

.193 

Gold:  10  sucres  ($4.8665).  Silver: 

Sucre  and  divisions. 

Gold:  pound  (100  piastres).  6.  10, 
20  and  60  piastres.  Silver:  1.  2, 
6,  10  and  20  piastres. 

Gold:  20  marks  ($3,869),  10  marks 
($1.93). 

Gold:  6,  10,  20,  60  and  100  francs. 
Silver:  5  francs. 

Bgrypt  . 

IGold.. 

Gold.. 

[Gold.. 

1  Pound. . 

Gold. . 

.238 

Gold:  6,  10  and  20  marks. 

Gold:  sovereign  (pound  sterling) 

Great  Britain . 

Gold.. 

Pd.  sterling.. 

4.866)^ 

Greece  . 

Gold.. 

Drachma. . . . 

.193 

and  H  sovereign. 

Gold:  6,  10.  20.  50  and  100  drach- 

Haytl  . 

India  . 

Gold.. 

Gold.. 

Uourds . 

tPd.  sterling. 

.965 

4.866)^ 

mas.  Silver:  6  drachmas. 

Gold:  1,  2.  6  and  10  gourdes.  Sil¬ 
ver:  gourde  and  divisions. 

Gold:  sovereign  (pound  sterling). 

Gold.. 

Gold.. 

Gold.. 

Gold.. 

Gold. . 

.193 

Silver:  rupee  and  divisions. 

Gold:  6,  10.  20,  60  and  100  lire. 
Silver:  6  lire. 

Gold:  6,  10  and  20  yen.  Silver: 
10,  20  and  60  sen. 

.498 

1.000 

.498 

Gold:  6  and  10  pesos.  20  dollars. 
Silver:  tttdollar  (or  peso)  and 
divisions. 

Gold:  10  florins.  Silver:  H.  1  and 
2M  florins. 

Gold:  2  dollars  ($2,027). 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Netherlands  . . . 

.402 

Gold. . 

Dollar . 

1.014 

Norway  . 

Gold.. 

Crown . 

.268 
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Countries. 


Peru  . 

Philippine  Islande. . . 

Portugal  . 

Russia  . 


Spain  . 

Sweden  . . . . 
Switzerland 


1 

1 Stand- 
1  ard. 

1 

I  Monetary 

1  unit. 

t'alue  in 

1  terms  of 
U.S.gold 
dollar. 

Coins. 

{Gold. . 

1 

Balboa . 

1.000 

Gold:  1,  2H.  6,  10  and  20  balboas. 
Silver:  peso  and  dlvlaions. 

i  Silver. 

Krau . 

.072 

Gold,  %,  i  and  2  tomans  ($3,400). 
Silver:  %,  %.  1.  2  and  5  krans. 

Gold.. 

Sol . 

.487 

Gold:  libra  ($4.8665).  Silver:  sol 
and  divisions. 

Gold. . 

Peso . 

.600 

Silver  peso:  50.  20  and  10  centavoa. 

Gold. . 

MllreiB . 

1.080 

Gold:  1.  2,  6  and  10  mllrels. 

Gold. . 

Ruble . 

.615 

Gold:  6,  7%,  10  and  15  rubles. 
Silver:  5.  10.  16,  20,  26.  60  and 
100  copecks. 

Gold. . 

Peseta . 

.193 

Gold:  25  pesetas.  Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold. . 

Crown . 

.268 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold. . 

Franc . 

.193 

Gold:  6,  10,  20,  60  and  lOO  francs. 
Silver:  6  francs. 

Gold.. 

Piastre . 

.044 

Gold:  26,  60,  100,  260,  600  piastres. 

Gold. . 

Peso . 

1.034 

Gold:  peso.  Silver;  peso  and  parts. 

|Gold..| 

Boll  yap . 

.193 

Gold:  6,  10,  20,  60  and  100  boli¬ 
vars.  Silver:  6  bolivars. 

tents,  at  the  average  market  price  of  silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  July  l, 
1910.  tUnder  former  system — Gold.  4  florins  ($1,929),  8  florins  ($3,858),  ducat 

($2  287),  4  ducats  ($9,139).  Silver:  1  and  2  florins.  fThe  sovereign  Is  the 
standard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  ($0.3244%)  is  the  money  of  account  cur- 
rent  at  15  to  the  sovereign.  §Amoy,  .641*.  Canton,  .640;  Chefoo,  .613;  Chin  IClang, 
627-  Fuchau,  .593;  Haikwan  (customs),  .653;  Hankow,  .600;  Klaocrow,  .632;  Nan¬ 
kin''  635-  Niuchwang,  .601;  Ningpo.  .617;  Peking,  .625;  Shanghai.  .586;  Swatow. 
.592;'  Takau,  .645;  Tien-Tsin,  .622  Dollar;  Hongkong,  .422;  British.  .422;  Mexican. 
.425.’  ttSeventy-flve  centigrams  fine  gold.  tttValue  In  Mexico,  $0,498. 

INTERNATIONAL  VALUE  OF  COINS. 

Showing  equivalents  of  one  nation’s  coins  with  the  coins  of  other  nations. 

Austria. — Crown=100  Hellers=40  Egyptian  sequins=1.06  French  francs=85  Ger¬ 
man  pfennigs=--10  English  pence=1.06  Italian  liras=187  Portuguese  rels=26  1-3  Rus¬ 
sian  kopeks=1.06  Spanish  pesetas=4.28  Turkish  piasters=20.3  United  States  c^ts. 

Egypt. — Sequln=100  piasters=25  Austrian  heller&=26  French  centimes=21  Ger¬ 
man  pfennigs=2%  pence=26  Italian  lira=46  Portuguese  reis=6  Russian  kopekE= 
26  Spanish  centimo3=1.06  Turkish  piasters=5  United  States  cents. 

France _ Franc=100  centiraes=94  Austrian  hellers=38  Egyptian  plaster8=80 

German  pfennigs=9%  English  pencp=l  Italian  lira— 176  Portuguese  reis=25  Rus¬ 
sian  kopeks=l  Spanish  peseta=4.18  Turkish  piasters=19.3  United  States  cents 

Germany. — Mark=100  pfennigs=1.18  Austrian  crowns=47  Egyptian  plaster^ 
1.25  French  francs=l  English  shilling=1.25  Italian  lira'=220  Portuguese  rel^l 
Russian  kopeks=1.25  Spanish  p'-.setas=5.22  Turkish  pia3ters=23.8  United  States 

'^^'^^Great  Britain. — Pound  sterling=20  shll!Ings=12  penee=24  Austrian  crowns=9.70 
French  francs=3.24  German  marks=3  shillings  2  pence  Engllsh=4  Italian  llrp= 
4.493  Portuguese  milreis=6  30  Russian  riibles=25%  Spanish  pesetas=113%  Turkish 
piasters=4.86%  United  States  dollars.  .  „  .... 

Italy. — Lire=100  centesimi,  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  French  franc. 

Poitugal — Mllrels=1.000  reis=5.34  Austrian  crowns=2.16  Egyptian  sequin^ 
5  67%  French  francs=4.54  German  marks=4  shillings  5%  pence  English=5.76% 
Italian  liras=1.40  Russian  rubles=5.67%  Spanish  pesetas=25.9  Turkish  piasters= 
$1  08  United  States.  -  ■  . 

Russia. — Ruble=100  kopeks=3.81  Austrian  cro,wns=1.54  Egyptian  Bequlns=4 
French  francs=3.24  German  markE==3  shillings  2  pence  English=4  Italian  liras= 
713%  Portuguese  reis=4  Spanish  pesetas=18  Turkish  piasters=ol%  United  States 

*^^°*^lpain. — Ptseta=100  centimos=94  Austrian  hellers=38  Egyptian  piasters=l 
French  franc=80  German  pfennigs=9%  English  pence=1  Italian  lira=176  Portu¬ 
guese  rels=25  Russian  kopeks=4.1S  Turkish  piastcrs=19.3  United  States  cents. 

Turkey. — Plaster=40  para=5  Austrian  crowns=9  Egyptian  plasters=22%  French 
centimes='l8  German  pfennigs=2%  English  pc-nce=22%  Italian  centesiml^O  13-20 
Portuguese  reis=5%  Russian  kcpeks=12%  Spanish  centlmos=4.4  United  States 
cents. — Note:  Foreign  money  is  subject  to  fluctuations  of  the  exchange. 


JAPANESE 

The  coins  now  chiefly  used  in  Japan 
are  copper,  nickel,  silver  and  gold,  but  in 
the  country  districts  It  is  still  possible  to 
find  brass  coins  of  less  than  mill  value. 
The  copper  pieces  ere  %  sen,  1  sen  and 
2  sen.  'The  5— sen  piece  Is  the  only  nickel 
coin.  The  silver  pieces  are  5  sen,  10  sen, 
20  sen,  60  sen  and  1  yen,  and  the  gold 
coins  are  5  yen,  10  yen  and  20  yen.  There 


CURRENCY. 

are  also  paper  bills  of  1  yen  and  upward. 
One  yen  is  $0.4935  and  1  sen  equals  % 
cent.  An  American  dollar  equals  2.006 
yen  and  an  American  cent  equals  0.02 
yen.  In  1897  the  Japanese  adopted  the 
gold  standard,  so  that  change  fluctuations 
with  the  Occident  are  slight,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  currency  has  fixed  value  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  cents  for  the  yen. 
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SIMPLE  INTEREST  AT  VARIOUS  RATES. 


3  Pr 

.  Ct. 

3%  Pr.  Ct. 

4  Pr.  Ct. 

4%  Pr.  Ct.  1  6  Pr.  Ct. 

6  Pr.  Ct. 

Capital  In  dollars, 
marks,  francs, 
crowns,  etc. 

Per 

1  year.. 

Per 

month 

Per 

year. . 

Per 

month 

Per 

year. . 

1  Per 

,  month 

Per  j 

year. . 

Per  1 

month ; 

year. . 
Per 

Per 

month 

Per  i 

year,  • 

Per  ! 

month 

1 . 

U.03 

0.035 

0.070 

0.04 

0.08 

0.0451 . 

0.05 

0.06 

0.12 

2 . 

0.06 

. 

0.09 

0.10 

. 

0.010 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

0.09 
0.12 
0.15 
0.18 
0  21 

0.1051 . 

0.14010.011 
0.17510.014 
0.21010.017 
0.2451 0.020 
0.280 10.023 

0.1210.01 
0.1610.013 
0.2010.016 
0.2410.02 
0.28  0.023 
0.3210.026 

0.135 

0.18 

0.225 

0.27 

0.315 

0.011 

0.015 

0.018 

0.022 

0.026 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.35 

0.012 

0.017 

0.020 

0.025 

0.029 

0.18 

0.24 

0.30 

0.36 

0.42 

0.48 

0.015 

0.020 

0.025 

0.030 

0.035 

0.040 

8 . . . 

0.24 

0.02 

0.36 

0.030 

0.40 

0.033 

9 . 

0.27 

0.02 

0.31510.026 

0.3610.03 

0.405 

0.033 

0.45 

0.037 

0.54 

0.045 

10 . 

0.30 

0.02 

0.350 

0.03 

0.40  i  0.033 

0.45 

0.037 

0.50 

0.041 

0.60 

0.050 

20 . 

0.60 

0.0510.70 

0.058 

0. 80  i  0.066 

0.90 

0.075 

1.00 

0.08 

1.20 

0.10 

30 . 

0.90 

0.0711.05 

0.087 

1.2010.10 

1.35 

0.11 

1.50 

0.12 

1.80 

0.15 

10 . 

1.20 

0.10 

1.40 

0.12 

1.60 

0.13 

1.80 

0.15 

2.00 

0.16 

2.40 

0.20 

50 . 

1.50 

0. 12 

1.75 

0.14 

2.00 

0.16 

2.25 

0.18 

2.50 

0.20 

3.00 

0.25 

60 . 

1.80 

0.15 

2.10 

0.17 

2.40 

0.20 

2.70 

0.22 

3.00 

0.25 

3.60 

0.30 

70 . 

2.10 

0.17 

2.45 

0.20 

2.80 

0.23 

3.15 

0.26 

3.50 

0.29 

4.20 

0.35 

80 . 

2.40 

0.20 

2.80 

0.23 

3.20 

0.26 

3.60 

0.30 

4.00 

0.33 

4.80 

0.40 

90 . 

2.70 

0.22 

3.15 

0.26 

3.60 

0.30 

4.05 

0.33 

4.50 

0.37 

5.40 

0.45 

100 . 

3.00 

0.25 

3.50 

0.29 

4.00 

0.33 

4.50 

0.37 

5.00 

0.41 

6.00 

0.50 

.■MONTHLY  WAGES  COMPUTED  ON  A  DAY  BASIS  FOR  FRACTIONS  OF 

THE  MONTH. 

For  months  with  31  days. 


Days. 

■$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$16 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

$20 

$25 

1.  .  . 

$0  32 

$0  35 

$0  39 

$0  42 

$0  45 

$0  48 

$0  52 

$0  55 

$0  58 

$0  61 

$0  65 

$0  81 

2. . . 

65 

71 

77 

84 

90 

97 

1  03 

1  10 

1  16 

1  23 

1  29 

1  61 

3. . . 

97 

1  06 

1  16 

1  26 

1  35 

1  45 

1  55 

1  65 

1  74 

1  84 

1  94 

9.  49 

4. . . 

1  29 

1  42 

1  55 

1  68 

1  81 

1  94 

2  06 

2  19 

2  32 

2  45 

2  58 

3  23 

5... 

1  61 

1  77 

1  94 

2  10 

2  26 

2  42 

2  58 

2  74 

2  90 

3  06 

3  23 

4  03 

6. .  . 

1  94 

2  13 

2  32 

2  52 

2  71 

2  90 

3  10 

3  29 

3  48 

3  68 

3  87 

4  84 

7. . . 

2  26 

2  48 

2  71 

2  94 

3  16 

3  39 

3  01 

3  84 

4  06 

4  29 

4  52 

5  65 

8..  . 

2  58 

2  84 

3  10 

3  35 

3  61 

3  87 

4  13 

4  39 

4  65 

4  90 

5  16 

6  45 

9... 

2  90 

3  19 

3  48 

3  77 

4  06 

4  35 

4  65 

4  94 

5  23 

5  52 

5  81 

7  26 

10. .  . 

3  23 

3  55 

3  87 

4  19 

4  52 

4  84 

5  16 

5  48 

5  81 

6  13 

6  45 

8  06 

11.  .  . 

3  55 

3  90 

4  26 

4  61 

4  97 

5  32 

5  68 

6  03 

6  39 

6  74 

7  10 

8  87 

12. .  . 

3  87 

4  26 

4  64 

5  03 

5  42 

5  81 

6  19 

6  58 

6  97 

7  35 

7  74 

9  68 

13..  . 

4  19 

4  61 

5  03 

5  45 

5  87 

6  29 

6  71 

7  13 

7  55 

7  97 

8  39 

10  48 

14. .  . 

4  52 

4  97 

5  42 

5  87 

6  32 

6  77 

7  23 

7  68 

8  13 

8  58 

9  03 

11  29 

15. .  . 

4  84 

5  32 

5  81 

6  29 

6  77 

7  26 

7  74 

8  23 

8  71 

9  19 

9  68 

12  10 

20.  .  . 

6  45 

7  10 

7  74 

8  39 

9  03 

9  68 

10  32 

10  97 

11  61 

12  26 

12  90 

16  13 

25 .  .  . 

8  06 

8  87 

9  68 

10  48 

n  29 

1210 

12  90 

13  71 

14  52 

15  32 

16  13 

20  16 

30.  .  . 

9  68 

10  64 

11  61 

12  58 

13  .53 

14  52 

15  48 

16  45 

17  42 

18  39 

19  35 

24  19 

For  months  with  30  days. 

Days. 

$10 

$11 

.$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

.$20 

$25 

1.  .  . 

$0  33 

$0  37 

$0  40 

$0  43 

$0  47 

$0  50 

$0  53 

$0  57 

$0  60 

$0  63 

$0  67 

$0  83 

2.  .  . 

67 

73 

80 

87 

93 

1  00 

1  07 

1  13 

1  20 

1  27 

1  33 

1  67 

3.  .  . 

1  00 

1  10 

1  20 

1  30 

1  40 

1  50 

1  60 

1  70 

1  80 

1  90 

2  00 

2  50 

4. . . 

1  33 

1  47 

1  60 

1  73 

1  87 

2  00 

2  13 

2  27 

2  40 

2  53 

2  67 

3  33 

5 . .  . 

1  67 

1  83 

2  00 

2  17 

2  33 

2  50 

2  67 

2  83 

3  00 

3  17 

3  33 

4  17 

6. . . 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

2  60 

2  80 

3  00 

3  20 

3  40 

3  60 

3  80 

4  00 

5  00 

7. .  . 

2  33 

2  57 

2  80 

3  03 

3  27 

3  50 

3  73 

3  97 

4  20 

4  43 

4  67 

5  83 

8. .  . 

2  67 

2  93 

3  20 

3  47 

3  73 

4  00 

4  27 

4  53 

4  80 

5  07 

5  33 

6  67 

9. .  . 

3  00 

3  30 

3  60 

3  90 

4  20 

4  50 

4  80 

5  10 

5  40 

5  70 

6  00 

7  50 

10. .  . 

3  33 

3  67 

4  00 

4  33 

4  67 

5  00 

5  33 

5  67 

6  00 

6  33 

6  67 

8  33 

11. .  . 

3  67 

4  03 

4  40 

4  77 

5  13 

5  50 

5  87 

6  23 

6  60 

6  97 

7  33 

7  17 

12. .  . 

4  00 

4  40 

4  80 

6  20 

5  60 

6  00 

6  40 

6  80 

7  20 

7  60 

8  00 

10  00 

13. .  . 

4  33 

4  77 

5  20 

5  63 

6  07 

6  50 

6  93 

7  37 

7  80 

8  23 

8  67 

10  83 

14. .  . 

4  67 

5  13 

6  60 

6  07 

6  53 

7  00 

7  47 

7  93 

8  40 

8  87 

9  33 

11  67 

15. .  . 

6  00 

5  50 

6  00 

6  50 

7  00 

7  50 

8  00 

8  50 

9  00 

9  50 

10  00 

12  50 

20..  . 

6  67 

7  33 

8  00 

8  67 

9  33 

10  00 

10  67 

11  33 

12  00 

12  67 

13  33 

16  67 

25.  .  . 

8  33 

9  17 

10  00 

10  83 

11  67 

12  50 

13  33 

14  17 

15  00 

15  83 

16  67 

21  83 

For 

February,  with  28 

Days. 

Days. 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

.$20 

$25 

1. .  . 

$0  36 

$0  39 

$0  43 

$0  46 

$0  50 

$0  54 

$0  57 

$0  61 

$0  64 

$0  68 

$0  71 

$0  89 

2. . . 

71 

79 

86 

93 

1  00 

1  07 

1  14 

1  21 

1  29 

1  36 

1  42 

1  79 

3. .  . 

1  07 

1  18 

1  29 

1  39 

1  50 

1  61 

1  71 

1  82 

1  93 

2  04 

2  14 

2  67 
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INTEREST  RATES  AND  RETURNS. 


For  February,  with  28  Days. 


Days. 

1  $10 

$11 

1  $12 

1  $13 

1  $14 

$15 

1  $16 

1  $17 

1  $18 

1  $19 

1  $20 

1  $25 

4.  .  . 

1 

43 

1 

57 

1 

71 

1 

86 

2 

00 

2 

14 

2 

29 

2 

43 

2 

57 

2 

71 

2 

86 

3 

57 

5... 

1 

79 

1 

96 

2 

14 

2 

32 

2 

50 

2 

68 

2 

86 

3 

04 

3 

21 

3 

39 

3 

57 

4 

46 

6... 

2 

14 

2 

36 

2 

57 

2 

79 

3 

00 

3 

21 

3 

43 

3 

66 

3 

86 

4 

07 

4 

29 

5 

36 

7.  .  . 

2 

50 

2 

75 

3 

00 

3 

25 

3 

50 

3 

75 

4 

00 

4 

25 

4 

50 

4 

75 

5 

00 

6 

25 

8. .  . 

2 

86 

3 

14 

3 

43 

3 

71 

4 

00 

4 

29 

4 

57 

4 

86 

5 

14 

5 

43 

5 

71 

7 

14 

9. .  . 

3 

21 

3 

54 

3 

86 

4 

18 

4 

50 

4 

82 

5 

14 

5 

46 

5 

79 

6 

11 

6 

43 

8 

04 

10. .  . 

3 

57 

3 

93 

4 

29 

4 

64 

6 

00 

5 

36 

5 

71 

6 

07 

6 

43 

6 

79 

7 

14 

8 

93 

11. .  . 

3 

93 

4 

32 

4 

72 

6 

11 

5 

50 

5 

89 

6 

29 

6 

68 

7 

07 

7 

46 

7 

86 

9 

82 

12.  .  . 

4 

29 

4 

71 

5 

14 

5 

57 

6 

00 

6 

43 

6 

86 

7 

29 

7 

71 

8 

14 

8 

57 

10 

71 

13. .  . 

4 

64 

5 

11 

5 

57 

6 

04 

6 

50 

6 

96 

7 

43 

7 

89 

8 

36 

8 

82 

9 

29 

11 

61 

14..  . 

5 

00 

5 

50 

6 

00 

6 

50 

7 

00 

7 

50 

8 

00 

8 

50 

9 

00 

9 

50 

10 

00 

12 

50 

15..  . 

5 

36 

5 

89 

6 

43 

6 

96 

7 

50 

8 

04 

8 

57 

9 

11 

9 

64 

10 

18 

10 

71 

13 

39 

20. . . 

7 

14  1 

7 

86 

8 

57 

9 

29 

10 

00 

10 

71 

11 

43 

12 

14 

12 

86 

13 

57 

14 

29 

17 

86 

25.  .  . 

8 

93  1 

9 

82 

10 

71 

11 

61  1 

12 

50 

13 

39 

14 

29 

15 

18 

15 

97 

16 

96 

17 

86 

22 

32 

SAVINGS  BANK  COMPOUNTI  INTEREST  TABLE. 

One  dollar,  from  one  year  to  fifteen  years,  with  compound  Interest  added  semi¬ 
annually,  at  different  rates. 


Time. 

3 

Per  Ct. 

1  ^ 

I  Per  Ct. 

15  16 

I  Per  Ct.  1  Per  Ct. 

17  18 

Per  Ct.  1  Per  Ct. 

1  ^ 

Per  Ct. 

1  19 

r  Per  Ct. 

%  year . 

$1  01 

$1  02 

$1  02 

$103 

$1  03 

$1  04 

$1  04 

$1  05 

1  year . 

1  03 

1  04 

1  1  06 

1  1 06 

1  07 

1  08 

1  09 

1  10 

1%  years . 

1  04 

1  06 

1  07 

1  09 

1 10 

1  12 

1  14 

1  16 

2  years . 

1  06 

1  08 

1  10 

1  12 

1  14 

1  16 

1  19 

1  21 

2H  years . 

1  07 

1  10 

1  13 

1  15 

1  18 

1  21 

1  24 

1  27 

3  years . 

1  09 

1  12 

1  15 

1  19 

1  22 

1  26 

130 

1  34 

3%  years . 

1  10 

1  14 

1  18 

1  22 

1  27 

1  31 

1  36 

1  40 

4  years . 

1  12 

1  17 

1  21 

1  26 

1  31 

1  36 

1  42 

1  47 

4%  years . 

1  14 

1  19 

1  24 

1  30 

1  30 

1  42 

1  48 

1  55 

5  years . 

1  16 

1  21 

1  28 

1  34 

1  41 

1  48 

1  56 

1  62 

5%  years . 

1  17 

1  24 

1  31 

1  38 

1  45 

1  53 

1  62 

1  71 

6  years . 

1  19 

1  26 

134 

1  42 

1  51 

1  60 

1  69 

1  79 

6%  years . 

1  21 

1  29 

1  37 

1  46 

1  56 

1  66 

1  77 

1  88 

7  years . 

1  23 

1  31 

1  41 

1  51 

1  61 

1  73 

1  85 

1  97 

7%  years . 

1  24 

1  34 

1  44 

1  55 

1  67 

1  80 

1  93 

2  07 

8  years . 

1  26 

1  37 

1  48 

1  60 

1  73 

1  87 

202 

2  18 

8%  years . 

1  28 

1  39 

1  52 

1  65 

1  79 

1  94 

2  11 

2  29 

9  years . 

1  30 

1  42 

1  55 

1  70 

1  85 

202 

2  20 

2  40 

9%  years . 

1  32 

1  45 

1  59 

1  75 

1  92 

2  10 

2  30 

2  52 

10  years . 

1  34 

1  48 

1  63 

1  80 

1  98 

2  19 

2  41 

2  66 

11  years . 

138  . 

1  54 

1  72 

1  91 

2  13 

2  36 

2  63 

2  92 

12  years .  . . 

1  42 

1  60 

1  80 

2  03 

2  28 

2  56 

2  87 

3  22 

13  years . 

1  47 

1  67 

1  90 

2  15 

2  44 

2  77 

3  14 

3  55 

14  years . 

1  51 

1  73 

1  99 

2  28 

2  62 

2  99 

3  42 

3  62 

15  vears . 

1  56 

1  80 

2  09 

2  42 

2  80 

3  24 

3  74 

4  32 

TIME  AT  WHICH  MONET  DOUBLES  AT  INTEREST. 


Rate. 
Per  Ct. 

Simple  interest. 

Compound 

interest. 

Rate. 
Per  Ct. 

Simple  Interest. 

2 . 

35  yrs.  1  day 
^8  yrs.  26  days 

5 . 

2% . 

6 . 

16  yrs.  8  mos.  . . 
14  yrs.  104  days. 
12%  yrs . 

3.” . 

3  ^ . 

28  yrs.  208  days. 

20  yrs.  54  days 

17  yrs.  246  days  , 
15  yrs.  273  days  ' 

8 . 

4  ^  . 

9 . 

11  yrs.  40  days.  . 

10  ^TS . 

22  yrs.  81  days.  . 

10 . 

Compound 

Interest. 

1.5  yrs.  75  days 
11  yrs.  327  days 
10  yrs.  89  days 
9  yrs.  2  days 
8  yrs.  16  days 
7  yrs.  100  days 


THE  SUM  OF  MON'EY  TH.4T  MUST  BE  INVESTED,  ANNUALLY,  AT 
COMPOUND  INTEREST,  TO  AMOUNT  TO  $1,000  IN  A  DEFINITE 
NUMBER  OF  Y'EARS. 


Length  of  Time 

At  4 

At  4% 

At  5 

At  6 

At  7 

1  At  8 

Invested. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Amounts  to 

10  years . 

$80  09 

$77  88 

$76  72 

$71  57 

$67  64 

$63  92 

$1,000  00 

15  years . 

48  02 

46  04 

44  14 

40  53 

37  19 

34  10 

1,000  00 

20  years . 

32  29 

30  50 

28  80 

25  66 

22  80 

20  23 

i.ooaoo 

25  years . 

23  09 

21  47 

19  96 

17  20 

14  78 

12  67 

1,000  00 

30  years . 

17  14 

15  69 

14  34 

11  93 

9  89 

8  17 

1.000  00 

35  years . 

13  06 

11  74 

10  56 

8  47 

9  76 

5  37 

1,000  00 

Explanation. — How  much  must  bo  invested  every  year,  at  4%  per  cent  compound 
Interest,  so  that  the  proceeds  will  amount  to  $1,000  in  twenty-five  years?  Look  under 
the  heading  per  cent,”  at  the  right  of  twenty-five  years,  and  you  find  $21  47, 

the  answer,  etc.,  etc. 


longevity. 
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LONGEVITY  CALCULATIONS. 

According  to  Buifon,  the  life  of  man  “can”  last  six  times  as  long  as  it  takes 
him  to  become  fully  developed;  according  to  Bacon  and  Hufland,  eight  times  as 
long.  Now,  since  man  is  not  considered  in  the  anatomical  sense  completely 
mature  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  age  his  life,  according  to  the  last  named 
two  authorities,  “could”  last  two  hundred  years.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  record  whatever  of  such  long  lives.  Among  the  extraordinary  cases  of 
longevity  on  record  and  well  attested  is  that  of  the  Englishman  Thomas  Parr, 
who  lived  happily  in  Shropshire  to  the  age  of  152.  The  celebrated  Harvey,  who 
dissected  him  after  death,  found  his  body  in  excellent  condition,  and  stated  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  Intemperance  he  might  have  lived  much  longer.  A  census 
taken  under  Emperor  Vespasian  showed  in  the  relatively  small  territory  of  Italy 
alone  eighty  persons  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  among  these  two  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  140.  The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1890  shows  3,981 
centenarians  and  that  for  1900  3,504  (males,  1,271;  females,  2,333).  These  figures 
have  only  a  dubious  value,  not  merely  because  the  vanity  of  old  people  in  general 
causes  them  to  claim  their  age  much  higher  than  it  really  is,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  these  centenarians  are  Ignorant  persons  (2,553  negroes.  111 
Indians  and  3  Mongolians),  whose  statements  as  to  their  age  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  1,000,000  men  and  women  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  30  about  one-half  live  to  the  age  of  63,  one-fourth  to  the  age  of  76, 
every  tenth  to  the  age  of  83  and  every  hundredth  to  the  age  of  97  years.  Of 
1.000,000  only  100  attain  the  age  of  100,  2  the  age  of  104,  and  to  find  a  person 
only  one  year  older  2,000,000  births  have  to  occur;  but  only  among  10,000,000 
human  beings  one  grows  106  years  old. 

The  following  tables  show  the  expectation  of  life  from  various  ages  and  the 
percentage  living  to  the  end  of  certain  periods: 

American  Experience  Expectation  of  Life. 

According  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality. 


Age. 

No.  of  years 
expectation 
of  life. 

No.  dying 
of  each  1,000 
annually. 

1  Age. 

No.  of  years 
expectation 
of  life. 

No.  dying 
of  each  1,000 
annually. 

20 

42.20 

7.81 

1  58 

15.39 

22.94 

21 

41.53 

7.85 

59 

14.74 

24.72 

22 

40.85 

7.90 

60 

14.09 

26.69 

23 

40.17 

7.95 

61 

13.47 

28.88 

24 

39.49 

8.01 

62 

12.86 

31.29 

25 

38.81 

8.07 

63 

12.26 

33.94 

26 

38.11 

8.13 

64 

11.67 

36.87 

27 

37.43  . 

8.19 

65 

11.10 

40.13 

28 

36.73 

8.27 

66 

10.54 

43.71 

29 

36.03 

8.34 

67 

10.00 

47.65 

30 

35.33 

8.42 

68 

9.47 

52.00 

31 

34.62 

8.51 

69 

8.97 

66.76 

32 

33.92 

8.61 

70 

8.48 

61.99 

33 

33.21 

8.71 

71 

8.00 

67.66 

34 

32.50 

8.83 

72 

7.65 

73.73 

35 

31.78 

8.95 

73 

7.11 

80.18 

36 

31.07 

9.09 

74 

6.68 

87.03 

37 

30.35 

9.24 

75 

6.27 

94.37 

38 

29.62 

9.41 

76 

5.88 

102.31 

39 

28.90 

9.59 

77 

5.49 

111.06 

40 

28.18 

9.79 

78 

5.11 

120.83 

41 

27.45 

10.01 

79 

4.74 

131.73 

42 

26.72 

10.25 

80 

4.39 

144.47 

43 

25.99 

10.52 

81 

4.05 

158.60 

44 

25.27 

10.82 

82 

3.71 

174.30 

45 

24.54 

11.17 

83 

3.39 

191.56 

46 

23.80 

11.56 

84 

3.08 

211.36 

47 

23.08 

12.00 

85 

2.77 

235.55 

48 

22.36 

12.52 

86 

2.47 

265.68 

49 

21.63 

13.10 

87 

2.18 

303.02 

60 

20.91 

13.78 

88 

1.91 

346.69 

51 

20.20 

14.64 

89 

1.66 

395.86 

62 

19.49 

15.39 

90 

1.42 

454.54 

53 

18.79 

16.34 

91 

1.19 

632.46 

64 

18.09 

17.40 

92 

.98 

634.25 

65 

17.40 

18.58 

93 

.80 

734.17 

56 

16.72 

19.88 

94 

.64 

857.14 

67 

16.05 

21.33 

95 

.50 

1,000.00 
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Per  Cent  Uving  at  End  of  Period. 

Per  cent  that  live  to  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  according  to  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality. 


Age. 

End  of 

10  years. 

End  of 

15  years. 

End  of 

20  years. 

End  of 

25  years. 

End  of 

30  years. 

End  of 

35  years. 

25 

91.90 

87.73 

83.33 

78.40 

72.52 

65.05 

26 

91.82 

87.57 

83.05 

77.95 

71.75 

63.80 

27 

91.73 

87.41 

82.76 

77.45 

70.90 

62.49 

28 

91.63 

87.23 

82.45 

76.89 

69.96 

61.04 

29 

91.53 

87.03 

82.09 

76.26 

68.92 

59.46 

I 

30 

91.41 

86.81 

81.70 

75.57 

67.79 

57.75 

31 

91.29 

86.57 

81.26 

74.79 

66.54 

55.90 

32 

91.15 

86.31 

80.76 

73.93 

65.17 

53.92 

33 

91.00 

86.01 

80.21 

72.98 

63.68 

51.79 

34 

90.83 

85.68 

79.59 

71.94 

62.06 

49.53 

35 

90.65 

85.31 

78.91 

70.78 

60.30 

47.14 

36 

90.45 

84.90 

78.14 

69.52 

58.41 

44.61 

37 

90.22 

84.43 

77.29 

68.13 

56.37 

41.98 

38 

89.97 

83.90 

76.34 

66.61 

54.18 

39.24 

39 

89.69 

83.32 

75.30 

64.96 

51.85 

36.44 

40 

89.37 

82.66 

74. 15 

63.17 

49.38 

33.59 

41 

89.01 

81.93 

72.89 

61.24 

46.78 

30.72 

42 

88.60 

81.11 

71.50 

59.15 

44.05 

27.86 

43 

88.14 

80.20 

69.98 

56.92 

41.23 

25.01 

44 

87.63 

79.20 

68.32 

o4.oS 

38.32 

22.23 

45 

87.04 

78.08 

66-52 

52.00 

35.37 

19.51 

46 

86.39 

77.86 

64.57 

49.33 

32.40 

16.88 

47 

85.66 

75-51 

62.47 

46.53 

29.42 

14.37 

48 

84.85 

74.04 

60.22 

4.3.62 

26.47 

12.01 

49 

83.96 

72.42 

57.81 

40.63 

23.57 

9.83 

50 

82.97 

70.68 

55. 25 

37.59 

20.74 

7.86 

51 

81.88 

68.80 

52.55 

34.52 

17.99 

— 

52 

80.69 

66.76 

49.72 

31.44 

15.36 

53 

79.39 

64.57 

46.77 

28.39 

12.86 

54 

77.97 

62.23 

43.74 

25.37 

10.59 

55 

76.42 

59.74 

40.64 

22.42 

8.50 

_ 

50 

58 

60 

66.59 

45.30 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

BELATION  BETWTIEN  DEATH  A>T)  BERTH. 

An  examination  of  the  proportion  between  the  death  rate  and  birth  rate  in 
the  various  countries  goes  to  show  that  there  exists  a  relation  between  death  and 
birth.  Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the  respective  statistical  tables  reveals  the  fact 
that  all  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  births  and  deaths  proceed  in  parallel  lines, 
that  Is,  that  every  increase  in  the  death  rate  is  infallibly  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  births,  and.  vice  versa,  every  decrease  in  tho  death  rate  is  followed  by 
a  decrease  of  births,  so  that,  despite  a  few  exceptional  fluctuations,  the  excess  of 
births  remains  approximately  the  same,  at  least  with  regard  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  where  this  parallel  course  of  death  and  birth  lines  has  been  established  in 
the  various  nations  by  statistical  flgures.  They  prove,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
countries  with  a  small  death  rate,  e.  g.,  where  it  does  not  exceed  18  In 
1,000  inhabitants,  the  birth  rate,  too,  is  smaller  than  with  other  nations.  In 
England  the  proportion  of  death  to  birth  is  16  to  28;  in  Scotland,  17  to 
29;  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  15  to  29;  in  Sweden,  15  to  26;  in  Holland,  16  to  32: 
in  Belgium,  17  to  28.  and  in  Switzerland,  18  to  28.  This  shows  a  mean  excess 
of  births  of  12  in  1.000. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  average  is  also  maintained  by  those  coun¬ 
tries  whose  death  rate  is  higher,  and  which  consequently  also  exhibit  higher  birth 
rates  in  order  to  keep  up  the  normal  excess.  Thus  Germany  shows  20  deaths  to  35 
births;  Austria,  24  to  36;  Hungary,  26  to  37;  Russia  (1901),  32  to  42;  Rumania,  25 
to  39;  Italy,  22  to  33;  Spain.  26  to  35.  and  Portugal.  20  to  32.  The  historical  com¬ 
parison,  too,  shows  the  same  parallelism  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  death  and 
birth  rates.  In  the  years  lS41-’50.  for  instance,  England  records  32.6  births 
against  22.4  deaths  in  1,000  Inhabitants:  proportionately  the  number  falls  to 
28.1  and  15.9  in  the  years  1901-’05.  Germany  in  1841-’50  counted  in  the  average 

25.8  deaths  in  1,000  inhabitants  against  36.1  births:  In  1901-’05  the  flgures  are 

19.9  against  34.7.  And  similar  are  the  proportions  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Spain. 
With  the  exception  of  France  Ireland  is  the  only  country  that  remains  below 
the  average  excess  of  births  of  12  in  1,000;  against  a  death  rate  of  18  In  1,000 
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are  only  23  births.  France,  however,  occupies  in  this  respect  an  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations,  recording  as  she  does  only  21  births  against  20  deaths, 
so  that  the  excess  of  births  is  only  1  in  1,000.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  French  physician  Dr.  Ox,  from  w*hose  statistical  tables  the  above  figures  are 
borrowed,  468,000  more  children  would  have  to  be  born  annually  in  France  if  the 
French  nation  is  to  keep  equal  step  with  the  other  European  states. 

PROPORTION  BETWEEN  TPE  SEXES. 

Statistics  show  that  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  the  new  born  is  10G.3 
boys  to  100  girls.  Boys  are  therefore  considerably  in  excess  at  birth,  the  male 
majority  amounting  to  63,000  in  every  million  human  beings.  This  stems  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  general  ouservatior  to  the  effect  that  women  are  in  ihe  majority.  This 
contradiction  is,  however,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  propoiion  at  birth  does 
not  remain  stationary,  but  is  reversed  in  the  later  years  of  life.  Until  the  age 
of  ten  there  is  still  an  excess  of  boy.s,  but  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty  the 
proportion  between  the  sexes  slowly  adiusts  itself,  and  in  the  third  decade  of  life 
the  proportion  becomes  lUU  males  to  10:>.7  females.  This  excess  of  females  grows 
continually,  so  that  at  the  age  of  .‘seventy  the  proportion  becomes  100  males  to 
122.3  females.  According  to  Professor  Wilcox,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has 
figured  out  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  United  States  for  the  census  of  1900, 
tnere  are  found  m  Continental  United  States  1,638.321  more  males  than  females, 
or  about  two  more  males  than  females  in  every  loo  of  population.  Among  the 
negroes  there  are  a  few  more  females  than  males,  while  among  the  Indians  there 
is  also  an  excess  of  males. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  MEASUREMENTS  IN  MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  man  and  woman  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stature,  which  already  begins  at  birth.  Measurements  made  on  a  great  number 
of  children  go  to  show  that  the  new  born  boy  is,  on  the  average,  one-half  to  one 
centimetre  taller  than  the  new  born  girl.  Numerous  measurements  made  of  adults 
show  a  mean  difference  of  10  to  12  centimetres  in  favor  of  man.  Also,  man’s  weight 
is,  on  the  average,  more  considerable  than  woman’s.  The  mean  weight  of  new  born 
boys  is  3,333  grams,  and  of  new  born  girls  3.200  grams,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
boys  being,  therefore,  133  grams.  The  difference  increases  in  the  adult,  as  the  mean 
weight  of  the  adult  female  is  about  55  kilograms  and  of  the  adult  male  65  kilograms. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  total  weight  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  adult  vigorous 
woman  hardly  constitutes  one-third  of  the  weight  of  her  body,  while  in  the  adult 
vigorous  man  it  is,  on  the  average,  above  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  In 
woman  the  greater  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  causes  her  form  to  be  softer  and 
rounder,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  prevents  than  favors  the  development  of  muscu¬ 
lar  tissue. 

Besides  the  generally  known  differences  in  the  size  of  hand  and  foot,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  woman,  as  shown  by  Ecker  and  Montegazza,  has  her  index 
finger  frequently  longer  than  her  ring  finger,  while  with  man  the  ring  finger  is  the 
longer,  which  brings  him  nearer  to  the  negro  and  anthropomorphous  ape.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  so-called  Caucasian  race  the  skulls  of  men  from 
those  of  women.  "Women’s  skulls  are  decidedly  smaller.  According  to  Topinard,  the 
mean  size  of  347  European  male  skulls  is  1,660  cubic  centimetres  and  of  232  female 
skulls  1,375  cubic  centimetres,  showing  a  difference  of  nearly  200  cubic  centimetres 
favor  of  man.  Eighty-three  male  African  negroes  had  a  mean  capacity  of  1,405 
cubic  centimetres,  and  32  skulls  of  African  negro  women  a  capacity  of  1,250  cubic 
centimetres,  therefore  a  difference  of  about  150  cubic  centimetres.  Forty-four  male 
«kulls  from  the  stone  age  had  a  capacity  of  1,600  cubic  centimetres;  28  female  skulls  of 
the  same  epoch  1,410  cubic  centimetres;  hence- the  same  difference  as  with  the  negroes. 
In  proportion  to  the  inferior  skull  capacity  in  woman  is,  of  course,  the  inferior  brain 
mass  and  brain  weight  found  in  woman.  Numerous  measurings  and  weighings  made 
by  Bischoff,  Manouvrier,  Topinard  and  others  go  to  show  that  the  average  weight  of 
.he  brain  of  man  is  1,372  grams  and  of  woman  1,231  grams;  hence  a  difference  of 
141  grams.  In  the  new  born  the  difference  is  less,  amounting,  according  to  Mies,  to 
aoout  10  grams  in  favor  of  boys.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  proportion  of  the  brain 
weight  to  the  total  weight  of  the  body,  we  find  a  small  difference  in  favor  or  woman — 
mat  is  to  say,  relatively  to  the  weight  of  her  body,  woman  has  a  heavier  brain. 

There  exists  also  in  the  very  new  born  a  striking  difference  in  the  formation  as 
well  as  in  the  development  of  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls,  so  that  the  respective  brains 
can  at  once  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  The  male  brain  develops  especially 
In  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  more  rapidly  and  considerably  than  woman’s.  This 
is  important.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  frontal  cavity  to  which  is  ascribed  the 
most  important  part  in  the  performance  of  the  so-called  intellectual  functions.  Other 
minor  differences  consist  In  the  hairiness  and  the  development  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  greater,  and  of  the  larynx,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  which  gen¬ 
erally  are  considerably  smaller  in  woman  than  in  man.  It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  man 
has  a  great  number  more  of  red  blood  globules  than  woman,  and  this  is  so  not  merely 
on  account  of  his  having  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  but  also  If  the  quantity  of  blood 
Is  reckoned  the  same.  Expressed  in  round  figures,  man  has  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood  5,000,000  red  globules,  woman  only  4,500,000.  Also,  the  specific  weight  of  the 
feminine  blood  is  Inferior.  As  the  red  blood  globules  carry  to  the  tissues  of  the 
body  the  oxygen  so  necessary  to  life,  the  importance  of  this  difference  between  the 
sexes  is  at  once  evident. 
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PROPOKTION.4iTE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT  .4ND  CHEST  MEASUREMENTS. 

There  are  tables  published  as  to  the  weight  of  man  compared  with  height, 
but  they  are  purely  averages,  and  not  definite  at  that,  for  some  men  at.  say, 
five  feet  six  inches,  weigh  more  than  others  of  th^same  height.  On  the  weighing 
machines  seen  at  public  places  a  table  is  affixed  giving  the  proportionate  weight 
for  various  heights.  The  same  applies  to  age.  It  may.  however,  be  laid  down 
that  an  adult  male,  in  good  health,  sixty-six  inches  in  stature,  ought  to  weigh 
rather  more  than  140  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  for  every  inch  above  or  below  this 
height  five  pounds  should  be  added  or  subtracted.  *Tndividuals  may  present  a 
wide  rsinge  of  variation  from  this,”  says  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen  (“Medical  Exami¬ 
nations  for  Life  Insurance”),  “but  as  a  rule,  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth,  is  almost 
the  maximum  variation  within  the  limits  of  health.” 

Weight  and  Height  Averages. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Medium  chest. 

20  per  cent 

above  aver¬ 
age  weight. 

20  per  cent 

below  aver¬ 
age  weight. 

Should  weigh 
120  pounds 
125  pounds 
130  pounds 
133  pounds 
140  pounds 
143  pounds 
143  pounds 
148  pounds 
155  pounds 
160  pounds 
165  pounds 
170  pounds 

34.06  Inches 
35.13  inches 
35.70  inches 
36.26  Inches 
36.83  inches 
37.50  inches 
38.16  Inches 
38.53  inches 
39.10  inches 
39.66  inches 
40.23  inches 
40.80  inches 

144  pounds 
150  pounds 
156  pounds 
162  pounds 
168  pounds 
172  pounds 
174  pounds 
178  pounds 
186  pounds 
192  pounds 
198  pounds 
204  pounds 

96  pounds 
100  pounds 
104  pounds 
108  pounds 
112  pounds 
114  pounds 
116  pounds 
118  pounds 
124  pounds 
128  pounds 
132  pounds 
136  pounds 

6  feet  . 

TABLE  OF  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  AT  VARYING  AGES. 
Light  face  figures  are  20  per  cent  under  and  over  the  average. 


Aj?e8 . 1  15-24  1  25-29 

30-34  1  35-39  I  40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

55-60 

5  feet  . 

96 

120 

144 

100 

125 

150 

102 

128 

154 

103 

131 

157 

106 

133 

160 

107 

134 

161 

107 

134 

161 

107 

134 

161 

5  feet  1  inch . 

98 

122 

146 

101 

126 

151 

103 

129 

155 

105 

131 

157 

107 

134 

161 

109 

136 

163 

109 

136 

163 

109 

136 

163 

5  feet  2  inches . 

99 

124 

149 

102 

128 

154 

105 

131 

157 

106 

133 

160 

109 

136 

163 

no 

138 

166 

no 

138 

166 

no 

138 

166 

5  feet  3  inches . 

102 

127 

152 

105 

131 

157 

107 

134 

161 

109 

136 

163 

111 

139 

167 

113 

141 

169 

113 

141 

169 

113 

141 

169 

3  feet  4  inches . 

105 

131 

157 

108 

135 

162 

no 

138 

166 

112 

140 

168 

114 

143 

172 

115 

144 

173 

116 

145 

174 

116 

143 

174 

3  feet  5  inches . 

107 

134 

161 

no 

138 

166 

113 

141 

169 

114 

143 

172 

117 

146 

175 

118 

147 

176 

119 

149 

179 

119 

149 

179 

5  feet  6  inches . 

110 

138 

166 

114 

142 

170 

116 

145 

174 

118 

147 

176 

120 

160 

180 

121 

131 

181 

122 

153 

184 

122 

153 

184 

5  feet  7  inches . 

114 

142 

170 

118 

147 

176 

120 

150 

180 

122 

152 

182 

124 

135 

186 

125 

156 

187 

126 

158 

190 

126 

158 

190 

5  feet  8  inches . 

117 

146 

175 

121 

151 

181 

123 

134 

185 

126 

157 

188 

128 

160 

192 

129 

161 

193 

130 

163 

196 

130 

163 

196 

5  feet  9  inches . 

120 
150 
180  " 

124 

153 

188 

127 

159 

191 

130 

162 

194 

132 

165 

198 

133 

166 

199 

134 

167 

200 

134 

168 

202 

.  123 

5  feet  10  inches .  154 

I  185 

127 

159 

191 

131 

164 

197 

134 

167 

200 

136 

170 

204 

137 

171 

205 

138 

172 

208 

138 

173 

208 

5  feet  11  inches . 

127 

159 

191 

131 

164 

197 

135 

169 

203 

138 

173 

208 

140 

175 

210 

142 

177 

212 

142 

177 

212 

142 

178 

214 

6  feet  . 

132 

163 

198 

136 

170 

204 

140 

175 

210 

143 

179 

215 

144 

180 

216 

146 

183 

220 

146 

182 

218 

146 

183 

220 
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Ages . 

13-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44  1  45-49 

50-54 

55-60 

136 

142 

145 

148 

149 

151 

150 

151 

6  feet  1  inch . 

170 

177 

181 

185 

186 

189 

188 

189 

204 

212 

217 

222 

223 

227 

226 

227 

141 

147 

150 

154 

165 

157 

155 

155 

17G 

184 

188 

192 

194 

196 

194 

194 

211 

221 

226 

230 

233 

235 

233 

233 

145 

152 

156 

160 

162 

163 

161 

158 

6  feet  3  inches . 

181 

190 

195 

200 

203 

204 

201 

198 

* 

217 

228 

234 

240 

244 

245 

241 

238 

THE  STANDAKB  OF  BEAUTY. 

Artists  have  at  ail  times  endeavored  to  discover  in  the  human  body  the  rules  of 
the  beautiful,  the  laws  which  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  must  obey  in  order  to  approach  by  their  harmony  the  ideal  beautiful.  Polyclitus, 
of  Sicyon  (fifth  century,  B.  C.),  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  architect,  made  a 
figure  embodying  the  accepted  proportions,  which  he  called  ‘‘the  canon.”  There  are 
numerous  canons  of  this  kind,  called  either  after  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
creed  or  after  the  artist  who  devised  them,  such  as  the  Egyptian  canon,  the  Greek 
canon,  the  canon  of  the  Renaissance,  the  canons  of  Michael  Angelo,  Albert  Diirer, 
Jacques  Cousin,  etc.  In  our  own  times  some  eminent  anthropologists  have  also,  from 
the  mean  of  many  measurements,  established  what  is  called  the  scientific  canon  of 
proportions.  According  to  this  canon,  the  normally  built  body  requires  the  following 
proportions: 

Length  of  the  body  seven  andi  a  half  to  eight  times  the  length  of  the  head,  nine 
times  the  length  of  the  hand  and'  six  to  seven  times  the  length  of  the  foot.  The 
breadth  of  the  temples  should  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  face;  the  breadth  of  the 
shoulders  double  the  length  of  the  face.  The  arm  must-  be  three  times  as  long  as 
the  head,  and  the  legs  four  times  as  long.  As  to  the  proportions  of  the  face,  the  fore¬ 
head  should  be  as  long  as  the  nose,  as  long  as  mouth  and  chin  taken  together  and 
as  long  as  the  ear.  The  mouth  should  be  by  one-half  larger  than  the  eye.  In  woman 
the  lines  must  be  rounder  than  in  man;  also,  the  proportions  of  various  parts  of  the 
body  differ.  Thus,  the  shoulders  should  be  narrower,  the  valst  smaller  and  the  hips 
larger  than  with  man.  Another  very  important  question  in  Judging  beauty  is  the 
proportion  of  a  person’s  length  and  breadth  to  her  weight.  By  multiplying  the  size 
of  the  chest  by  the  length  of  the  body  and  dividing  the  result  by  240,  the  quotient 
thus  obtained  should,  with  the  normally  built  person,  be  equal  to  her  weight  In 
kilograms. 

3IEAN  TIME  OF  DIGESTION  OF  VABIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  DIET. 

One  hour — Rice. 

One  and  a  half  hours — Beaten  eggs,  barley  water,  roast  game,  baked  apples 
and  pears,  fruit  sauce,  boiled  salmon  and  trout,  spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  mashed 
peas  and  beans,  oatmeal. 

One  and  three-quarter  hours — Cooked  brains  and  sago. 

Two  hours — Boiled  milk,  raw  eggs,  boiled  barley,  roast  ox  liver,  boiled  green 
apples,  boiled  codfish. 

Two  and  a  quarter  hours — Fresh  uncooked  milk,  boiled  turkey. 

Two  and  a  half  hours — Roast  turkey,  roast  goose,  roast  lamb,  suckling  pig, 
beans  and  lentils  boiled  in  their  husks. 

Two  and  three-quarter  hours — Pudding  boiled  tender,  chicken  fricasse,  oysters. 

Three  hours — Soft  boiled  eggs,  stewed  mutton,  raw  ham,  beefsteak,  broiled 
perch,  sole  and  turbot,  cake. 

Three  and  a  half  hours — Roast  pork,  salted  butter,  hard  boiled  eggs,  old 
cheese,  fresh  sausage,  corned  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  fresh  wheaten  bread,  boiled 
white  cabbage,  boiled  onions. 

Four  hours — Boiled  and  roast  poultry,  roast  veal,  roast  mutton,  dry  bread 
with  coffee. 

Four  and  a  half  hours — Boiled  tender  mutton,  fresh  pickled  meat  and  sauer¬ 
kraut. 

Five  hours — Very  hard  boiled  eggs,  stone  fruit,  cherries,  plums,  raisins,  al¬ 
monds,  nuts,  mushrooms. 

Si.x  hours — Old  pickled  meat,  fried  lampreys  and  fat  eel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  addition  of  much  oil,  fat  and  acids  renders  digestion 
more  difficult,  while  an  addition  of  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  old  cheese,  radish, 
sugar  and  wine  favors  it  considerably. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  FOOD8. 

The  human  body,  especially  as  regards  nutrition,  has  Justly  been  compared 
to  an  engine.  If  a  steam  engine  is  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  it  must 
be  supplied  with  fuel,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  must  be  in  proportion  tO'  the  work 
*'^11  ^  performed.  In  like  manner  ma.n,  to  be  able  to  act,  requires  fuel,  which  we 
call  food,  and,  like  the  engine,  the  person  who  has  to  perform  a  greater  amount 
of  work  will  also  require  a  greater  supply  of  food.  Besides,  the  human  engine 
does  not  stop  for  a  second  in  its  work,  for  even  in  the  profoundest  sleep  heart 
and  lungs  are  uninterruptedly  active.  From  this  follows  that  as  long  as  we  live 
we  are  compelled  to  supply  the_ body  with  ever  new  fuel. 

Recent  scientific  investigations  go  to  show  that  a  healthy,  vigorous  person 
requires  daily  a  quantity  of  food  corresponding  to  a  heating  capacity  of  about 
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three  thousand  calories.  A  calory,  by  the  way,  means  In  physics  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water  by  one 
degree  Celsius.  Three  thousand  calories,  therefore,  represent  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  raise  three  thousand  grams  of  water  by  one  degree  C..  or  one  gram  of  water 
by  3,OUO  degrees  C. 

Besides  water  and  salts  we  have  three  groups  of  nutritious  food  to  subsist 
on,  I.  e.,  albuminates,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  (i.  e..  starch,  flour,  sugar).  The 
caloricity  of  these  substances  has  been  established  as  follows;  One  gram  of 
albumen  equals  4.0  calories,  1  gram  of  fat  equals  H.O  calories  and  1  gram  of 
carbohydrate  equals  4.0  calories.  With  these  flgures  It  Is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  of  albumen,  fats  or  carbohydrates  a  person  must  absorb  daily  In  order  to 
supply  his  body  with  the  necessary  number  of  calories  from  either  of  these 
substances.  He  will  require  about  3,000-;-4=725  grams  of  albumen,  or  about  the 
same  quantity  of  hydrates,  or  but  3,000-^9=333  grams  of  fat.  Now.  It  would  be 
the  greatest  folly  to  try  to  live  on  either  of  these  foods  exclusively,  as  the 
stomach  would  not  fail  to  revolt  against  such  an  attempt.  Man  requires  mixed 
foods,  and  these  should  be  so  selected  as  to  yield  the  necessary  number*  of 
calories,  a  number  which  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  state  of  health 
of  each  Individual  and  the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  perform. 

Nutritious  Value  of  Some  Ordinary  Foods  In  Calories. 


(As  given  by  Dr.  Irving  Fischer,  of  Yale  University,  In  “Tbe  American  Journal 

of  Physiology.”) 


Name  of  food  and 
"portion,”  rough¬ 
ly  estimated. 

Weight  containing  100 
calories. 

1  Proteid. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Total. 

Ounce. 

1  Gram. 

Almonds,  a  dozen... 

0.53 

15 

13 

77 

10 

100 

Apple  pie,  a  third  of 

5 

32 

63 

100 

a  piece . 

1.3 

36 

Bacon,  ordinary 

6 

94 

— 

100 

serving  . 

0.53 

15 

Banana,  one  large.  . 

3.5 

98 

5 

5 

90 

100 

Bread,  a  large  slice. 

1.3 

37 

13 

6 

81 

100 

Butter  an  ordinary 

pat  . 

0.44 

13 

0.5 

99.5 

— 

100 

Cheese,  an  ordinary 

piece  . 

0.77 

22 

25 

73 

2 

100 

Chicken,  an  ordl- 

■ 

nary  serving.  . .  . 

3.2 

90 

79 

21 

— 

100 

Cream,  an  ordinary 

serving  . 

1.7 

•  49 

5 

87 

8 

100 

Beef  sirloin,  a  small 

piece  . 

1.4 

40 

31 

69 

— 

100 

Egg,  one  large . 

2.1 

60 

32 

68 

— 

100 

Grapes,  one  bunch.. 

4.8 

1.40 

5 

15 

80 

100 

Oysters,  one  dozen. 

6.8 

1.90 

49 

22 

29 

100 

Potato,  one . 

3.6 

100 

10 

1 

89 

100 

Whole  milk,  two- 

thirds  glass . 

4.9 

140 

19 

52 

29 

100 

Sugar,  five  teaspoon- 

♦ 

fuls  . 

0.86 

24 

— 

— 

100 

100 

That  means  that,  for  instance,  4.9  ounces  of  milk,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
ordinary  glass,  contain  100  calories,  and  that  of  these  100  calories  19  will  be  In 
tbe  form  of  proteid,  52  In  fat  and  29  in  carbohydrates.  In  other  words,  of  the  food 
value  of  milk  19  per  cent  is  proteid,  52  per  cent  fat  and  19  carbohydrates.  To 
determine  the  number  of  calories  contained  In  any  quantity  of  these  foods  eaten 
singly  or  mixed  with  another  divide  their  weight  by  the  respective  units  of  weight 
as  given  for  each.  .4s  many  times  as  the  latter  Is  contained  In  the  former  so 
many  times  a  hundred  calories  that  amount  of  food  will  yield. 

PECUNI.4RT  ECONOMY  Ol'  FOOD. 

.Amonnls  of  actually  nutritive  ingredients  obtained  in  different  food  materials 

for  10  cents. 

(From  bulletin  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Kind  of  food  material. 

If  price 
per  lb.  be 

Ten  cents 
will  buy. 

Pounds 

fuel 

of  nutrients  and  calories  of 
value  In  10  cents  worth. 

/ 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Energy. 

Cents. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Calories 

14 

71 

.13 

.09 

630 

20 

.50 

.08 

.08 

. 

515 

12 

83 

.IS 

.08 

695 

16 

63 

.09 

.09 

.  .  _ 

560 

Pork,  loin  . 

12 

.83 

.11 

.19 

— 

1,035 
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Kind  of  food  material. 

If  price 

per  lb.  be. 

Ten  cents 

will  buy.. 

Pounds 

fuel 

/ 

Protein. 

of  nutrier 
value  in  . 

Fat. 

its  and  ca 
10  cents  w 

JL_ 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

ories  of 
orth. 

Energy. 

1*2 

.02 

68 

2,950 

Ham,  smoked  . 

18 

56 

.08 

.18 

— 

915 

Codfish,  fresh,  dressed... 

10 

1.00 

.11 

— 

— 

220 

7 

1  43 

.22 

.01 

465 

Oysters,  35c.  per  quart .  . 

18 

.56 

.03 

.01 

.02 

125 

Milk,  6c.  per  quart . 

3 

3.. 33 

.11 

.13 

.17 

1,030 

25 

.  to 

_ 

.32 

— 

1,365 

Cheese  . 

16 

.63 

.16 

.20 

.02 

1,185 

Eggs,  24c.  per  dozen . 

16 

.63 

.07 

.06 

— 

385 

Wheat,  bread  . 

5 

2.00 

.16 

.02 

1.04 

2.400 

Wheat’,  flour  . 

3 

3.33 

.32 

.03 

2.45 

5,440 

Cornmeal  . 

2% 

4.00 

.31 

.07 

2.96 

6,540 

Oatmeal  . 

4 

2.50 

.34 

.16 

1.66 

4,500 

Beans,  white,  dried . 

5 

2.00 

.35 

.03 

1.16 

3,040 

Rice  . 

8 

1.25 

.08 

- • 

.97 

2,025 

Potatoes,  60o  per  bushel.. 

1 

.10 

.15 

.01 

1.40 

2,950 

Sugar  . 

6 

J.6T 

— 

,  - 

1.67 

2,920 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED. 

Accidents. 

In  serious  accidents  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  for  the  physician.  While 
awaiting  his  arrival  make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  severe  bleeding, 
stanch  the  blood  by  means  of  compresses  applied  to  the  veins  or  arteries.  In  case  of 
insensibility,  loosen  or  remove  any  of  the  clothing  pressing  upon  the  neck,  chest  or 
abdomen.  Sprinkle  the  face  with  cold  water,  and  if  the  power  of  swallowing  be 
present  give  some  cold  water  to  drink,  or  if  this  should  prove  Insufllclent  some  stimu¬ 
lant,  such  as  whiskey  or  brandy. 

Bnms  and  Scalds. 

Cover  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  wet  with  water  in  which  as  much  of  the 
soda  has  been  placed  as  can  be  dissolved.  When  the  skin  is  broken  and  blisters  are 
raised,  open  the  blisters  at  once  and  swathe  the  parts  with  soft  linen  annolnted  with 
simple  cerate  or  saturated  with  sweet  oil,  castor  oil,  or  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 
and  lime  water.  Burns  from  caustic  alkalis  should  be  well  washed  with  vinegar  and 
water. 

Epileptic  Fits. 

Place  patient  flat  on  the  floor,  with  little  or  no  elevation  of  the  head;  control 
his  movements  so  far  as  to  prevent  Injury,  and  place  a  folded  towel  between  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  biting  of  the  tongue.  When  the  convulsion  is  over  let  the 
patient  rest  in  a  quiet  place,  giving  him  previously  a  slight  stimulant. 

Fainting. 

Loosen  the  clothing,  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sprinkle  cold  water  over  face 
and  apply  hartshorn  to  the  nose. 

Frostbite. 

Bring  about  reaction  gradually  by  friction  in  a  room  without  fire,  and  avoid 
heat.  Rub  the  part  with  snow  or  other  cold  application.  If  severe,  call  physician, 
as  gangrene  may  follow. 

Suffocation  by  Gases. 

Remove  the  patient  into  fresh  air,  undo  clothing,  dash  cold  water  on  the  face 
and  neck  and  employ  artificial  respiration,  as  in  drowning. 

Sunstroke. 

Remove  clothing;  put  patient  in  cool  place  and  apply  ice  or  ice  cold  water  to 

head,  back  of  neck,  spine  and  armpits  until  the  high  temperature  is  lowered:  Keep 

head  in  elevated  position. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  Nose. 

These  may  be  stopped  generally  by  snufilng  up  the  nose  salt  water,  alum  and 
water,  or  vinegar,  by  applying  ice  between  the  shoulders  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  by  putting  bits  of  lint  into  the  nostrils,  and  raising  the  arms  over  the  head. 

Drowning. 

Loosen  or  remove  clothing  and  rid  the  air  passages  of  any  water,  mud,  or 
mucus  which  may  be  present.  Pull  the  tongue  well  forward;  an  elastic  band  over 

the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer  the  purpose.  Turn  the  patient  over,  face 

downward,  so  that  the  head  hangs  down,  and,  by  making  firm  pressure  upon  the 
loins,  any  water  will  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  and  stomach.  Then  turn  him  upon 
his  back  and  proceed  with  artificial  respiration.  For  this  purpose  grasp  the  patient’s 
arms  just  above  the  elbows  and  draw  them  gently  and  steadily  upward  until  they 
meet  above  the  head,  and,  after  keeping  the  arms  in  that  position  for  two  seconds, 
turn  them  down  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest.  Repeat  these  measures  alternately  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  until  a 
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spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived.  When  breathing  has  been  established  pro¬ 
ceed  to  induce  circulation  and  warmth.  Remove  carefully  ail  wet  clothing  and  wrap 
the.  patient  up  in  warm,  dry  blankeu,  applying  heit  to  the  extremities.  Restore  the 
circulation  by  brisk  friction  applied  to  the  limbs,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
swallow  give  small  quantities  of  hot  coffee,  whiskey  or  brandy.  Do  not  despair  If 
resuscitation  does  not  immediately  follow.  Cases  have  been  reported  where  It  has 
taken  two  hours  to  effect  this,  and  recovery  from  drowning  has  occurred  where  per¬ 
sons  have  been  submerged  from  ten  minutes  to  nearly  an  hour. 

Burns  from  Electricity  and  Lightning. 

Do  not  touch  the  body  until  the  current  has  been  turned  off,  unless  you  are 
provided  with  rubber  gloves.  Send  for  medical  aid  immediately.  In  the  mean  time 
apply  external  heat  and  friction  to  the  extremities,  if  the  respirations  have  ceased 
employ  artificial  respiration.  The  burns  may  be  treated  as  any  ordinary  bum. 

Bites  of  Animals. 

Remove  the  possible  poison  and  prevent  its  entry  into  the  system.  Place  a  liga¬ 
ture  about  the  part  and  thoroughly  cauterize  the  wound  with  a  hot  iron,  hot  coal,  or 
some  caustic.  %\  hen  a  person  is  bitten  by  an  animal  supposed  to  have  hydrophobia 
he  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  Pasteur  Institute  for  inoculation  with  preventive 
serum. 

Bites  of  Venomous  Insects. 

Tie  a  ligature  about  the  injured  part  and  suck  the  wound  to  produce  bleeding. 
Then  enlarge  the  bite  with  an  incision  and  swab  it  out  with  pure  carbolic  acid  or 
some  other  antiseptic.  Should  dangerous  symptoms  appear,  stimulate  the  patient 
with  whiskey. 

POISONS  .AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 


When  poisonous  substances  have  been  taken,  the  first  move  is  to  cause  their 
ejection  by  vomiting  or  neutralization  by  proper  antidotes;  then  the  effects  produced 
must  be  counteracted  by  stimulants,  artificial  respiration  and  exciting  the  excretory 
organs.  The  simplest  means  of  causing  vomiting  are:  'tickling  back  of  throat  wUh 
finger  or  a  feather;  drinking  large  drafts  of  lukewarm  water,  salt  and  water,  mustard 
and  water,  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  of  ipecac  in  water,  and  twenty  grams  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  water.  When  as  much  of  the  poison  as  possible  has  been  gotten  rid  of  by 
vomiting,  certain  antidotes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  must  be  admin¬ 
istered.  Acids  and  alkalis  form  antidotes  to  each  other.  The  acids  suitable  for  the 
purpose  are  vinegar,  lime  Juice,  and  orange  Juice,  mixed  with  water,  'me  aikailes 
are  soda,  potash,  lime  and  magnesia  diluted  with  water.  Albumen  and  oils  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  gullet  and  walls  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning  by  so-called  irritants.  For  the 
same  purpose  also  white  of  egg,  milk,  flour  and  water,  salad  oil  and  castor  oil  may 
be  used. 

'the  following  table  shows  the  commonly  used  antidotes  for  various  poisons; 

Poisons.  .Antidotes. 


Arsenic  (rat  poison,  Sheele’s  green) . 

Antimony  (butter  of  antimony  and  tartar 
emetic)  . 

Mineral  acids  (oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis, 
spirit  of  salt) . 


Oxalic  acid . 

Carbolic  acid . 

Alkalies  (caustic  potash,  soda  of  lime) . . . 


Phosphorus  (rat  poison,  matches) 


Mercury  salts  (corrosive  sublimate,  calo¬ 
mel)  . 

Salts  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,  paint) . 

Nitrate  of  silver  (caustic) . 

Irritant  gases  (chloroform) . 


Prussic  acid  (cyanide  of  potassium) 


Strychnia  (nux  vomica) 


Narcotics  (opium,  morphia,  laudanum, 
paregoric)  . 


Emetics;  milk;  peroxide  of  iron,  raw 
eggs,  castor  oil,  salad  oil. 

Encourage  vomiting.  Milk;  tea;  tannic 
acid. 

Encourage  vomiting.  Alkalies — solutions 

of  soda;  potash;  lime;  magnesia,  whit¬ 
ing;  wall  plaster. 

Emetics;  lime  water;  chalk;  magnesia, 
whiting. 

Lime  water;  sweet  oil,  stimulants. 

.Acids — vinegar  and  water;  lime  Juice; 
orange  Juice;  orange  Juice  in  water; 
emetics;  salad  oUs. 

Encourage  vomiting  by  large  drafts  of 
water.  Large  doses  of  magnesia  in 
water.  Avoid  oils. 

Encourage  vomiting;  t.hlte  of  eggs;  flour 
and  water;  milk. 

Emetics  and  Epsom  salts. 

Common  .salt  and  water. 

Fresh  air;  loosen  dress;  artificial  respira¬ 
tion;  dash  cold  water  about  face  and 
neck. 

Cold  douche;  smelling  salts  to  nostrils; 
artificial  respiration;  brandy  and  am¬ 
monia. 

Emetics;  chloroform  to  relieve  spasms; 
cold  affusion,  artificial  respiration; 
brandy  and  ammonia;  morphia;  rectal 
injections  of  tobacco. 

Emetics;  strong  coffee;  cold  affusion; 
forced  walking  about. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Its  Origin  and  Preparation. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware; 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  on  the  10th  of  May,  1776,  to  recommend  to 
the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been  established, 
to  adopt  such  a  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular  and  of  America  in  general.  A  pi’eamble  to  this  resolution, 
agreed  to  on  the  15th  of  May,  stated  the  intention  to  be  totally  to  suppress 
the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  British  crown. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  certain  resolutions  respecting  independence  were 
moved  and  seconded.  On  the  10th  of  June  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  the  following  effect:  “That 
the  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.” 

On  the  succeeding  day  it  was  determined  that  the  committee  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  declaration  should  consist  of  five,  and  they  were  chosen  accordingly, 
in  the  following  order:  Jefferson,  J.  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman, 
The  R.  R.  Livingston.  On  the  11th  of  June  also  a  resolution  was 

Drafting  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form 
Comnilttee.  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  colonies,  and 
another  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed 
to  foreign  powers.  On  the  12th  of  June  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  by  the  name  of  a  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  declaration  of  the  deputies  of  Pennsylvania,  met  in 
provincial  conference,  expressing  their  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote  de¬ 
claring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  Independent  states  was  laid  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  read.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  independence  brought  in  a  draft,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On  the  1st  of  July  a  resolution  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Maryland,  passed  the  28th  of  June,  authorizing  the  deputies  of  that 
colony  to  concur  in  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent 
states,  was  laid  before  Congress  and  read. 

On  the  same  day  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  respecting  independence.  On  the 
2d  of  July  a  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  Independent  states 
was  adopted.  A  declaration  to  that  effect  was,  on  the  same  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  days,  taken  into  further  consideration. 

Finally,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed 
to,  engrossed  on  paper,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  as  President,  and  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions  and  committees,  or  coun¬ 
cils  of  safety,  and  to  the  several  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental 
troops,  and  to  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army. 

It  was  also  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Journals  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  2d  of  August  a  copy,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  signed  by  all  but  one 
of  the  fifty-six  signers  whose  names  are  appended  to  it.  That  one 
The  was  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  on  taking  his 

Second  seat  in  November  asked  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  signing  it. 

Signing.  Several  who  signed  it  on  the  2d  of  August  were  absent  when  it  was 
adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  but,  approving  of  it,  they  thus  signified 
their  approbation. 

TEXT  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 

In  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 

When,  In  the  course  of  human  events,  It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is 
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IJie  right  ot  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  Indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be-changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,'  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usur¬ 
pations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf¬ 
ferance  of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  In  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts 
be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  press- 
Charges  ing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
Against  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
the  to  them. 

Crown.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 

districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  Inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firm¬ 
ness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  ot  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to 
the  people  at  large  ter  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  ot  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states,  tor  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en¬ 
courage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  Justice  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws 
for  establishing  Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to 
harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  limes  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent 
of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  Independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation: 

Oppressive  For  quartering  large  bodies  ot  armed  troops  among  us; 

and  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 

Irregular  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Laws  states: 

Sanctioned.  For  cutting  oft  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  'the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  ot  trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  estab¬ 
lishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  Into 
these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  goveinment  here,  by  declaring  us  out  ot  his  protection  and 
waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  bum*'  our  towns  and  destroyed 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete 
the  works  ot  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  un¬ 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren 
or  to  tall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  Insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 
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In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  In  the  most 
humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  la  unfit 
to  be  the  ruler  oi  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
Indifference  of  the  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here. 
British  People.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kin¬ 
dred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and 
correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  <acquie8ce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  Int'-ntions,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  people 
Conclusion,  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  ail  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declara¬ 
tion.  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  otiher  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


Georgia. 

Button  Gwinnett. 
Lyman  Hall. 

Geo.  Walton. 

Maryland. 
Samuel  Chase. 

Wm.  Paca. 

Thos.  Stone. 

Charles  Carroll 


Delaware. 

Caesar  Rodney. 

Geo.  Read. 


New  Hampshire. 
Joslah  Bartlett. 

Wm.  Whipple. 

Matthew  Thornton. 


Roger  Sherman. 
Oliver  Wolcott. 


North  Carolina. 
Wm.  Hooper. 

Joseph  Hewes. 

John  Penn. 


New  York. 

Wm.  Floyd. 

Phil.  Livingston. 
Fran’s.  Lewis. 

Lewis  Morris. 


Massachusetts  Bay. 
Sami.  Adams. 

John  Adams. 

Robt.  Treat  Paine. 
Elbrldge  Gerry. 

Connecticut. 
Wm.  Williams. 


South  Carolina . 
Edward  Rutledge. 

Thos.  Heyward,  junr. 
Thomas  Lynch,  junr. 

Arthur  Middleton. 

Pennsylvania. 

Robt.  Morris. 

Benjamin  Rush. 

Benja.  Franklin. 

John  Morton. 

Geo.  Clymer. 

Jas.  Smith. 

Geo.  Taylor. 

James  Wilson. 

Geo.  Ross. 

New  Jersey. 

Richd.  Stockton. 

Jno.  Witherspoon. 

Fras.  Hopkinson. 

John  Hart. 

Abra.  Clark. 

Rhode  Island  and  Pi-ovi- 
dence,  etc. 

Step.  Hopkins. 

William  Ellery. 


Sami  Huntington. 


Virginia. 
George  Wythe. 

Richard  Henry  Lee. 
Thos.  Jefferson, 
of  Carrollton.  Benjan.  Harrison. 

Thos.  Nelson,  Jr. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 
Carter  Braxton. 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  PREPARATION. 

Congress  resolved  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  Into  between 
the  Colonies;  and  on  the  day  following,  after  it  had  been  determined  that 
the  committee  should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  Colony,  the  following 
persons  were  appointed  to  perform  that  duty,  to  wit:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  S. 
Adams,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  E.  Rutledge  and  Mr. 
Gwinnett.  Upon  the  report  of  this  committee  the  subject  was  from  time  to 
time  debated  until  November  15,  1777,  when  a  copy  of  the  Confederation  was 
finally  agreed  to. 

Congress,  at  the  same  time,  directed  that  the  articles  should  be  proposed 
to  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  United  States,  to  be  considered,  and  if  approved 
of  by  them  they  were  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  being  done  the  same  should  become 
conclusive.  Three  hundred  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  Congress;  and  on  the  17th  of  November 
the  form  of  a  circular  letter  to  accompany  them  was  brought  in  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  prepare  it,  and,  being  agreed  to,  thirteen  copies  of  it 
were  ordered  to  be  made  out,  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  forwarded  to 
the  several  States,  with  copies  of  the  Confederation. 

On  November  29  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  procure  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  articles  to  be  made  into  the  French  language,  and  to  report  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  etc.  On  June  26,  1778,  the  form  of  a 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  adopted,  and,  having  been 
engrossed  on  parchment,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  July  on  the  part  and  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  States  by  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  agreeably  to  the  powers 
vested  in  them.  The  delegates  of  North  Carolina  signed  on  the  21st  of  July, 
those  of  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  those  of  New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of 
November  following.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1779,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  signed  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  Mr.  McKean  having  pre¬ 
viously  signed  in  February,  at  which  time  he  produced  a  power  to  that  effect. 
Maryland  did  not  ratify  until  the  year  1781.  She  had  instructed  her  delegates, 
on  December  15,  1778,  not  to  agree  to  the  confederation  until  matters  respect¬ 
ing  the  Western  lands  should  be  settled  on  principles  of  equity  and  sound 
policy;  but  on  January  30,  1781,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  an  act  to 
empower  its  delegates  to  subscribe  and  ratify  the  articles,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done  by  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Carroll  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year, 
which  completed  the  ratifications  of  the  act;  and  Congress  assembled  on  the 
2nd  day  of  March  under  the  new  powers. 

TEXT  OF  THE  -iKTICLES. 

Ill  Congress,  July  9,  1778. 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 

York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Article  I.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  “The  United  States  of  America.” 

Article  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all 
force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion, 
sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Article  IV,  Section  1.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  Intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States  (paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugi- 
Duties  of  States  tives  from  justice  excepted)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
to  One  Another,  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  the  people 
of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  any 
other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
respectively;  provided,  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  removal  of  property  Imported  into  any  State,  to  any  other  State,  of  which 
the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties  or  restriction 
shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or  other  high 
misdemeanor,  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Governor  or  executive  power  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
his  offence. 

Sec.  3.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In  each  of  these  States  to  the  records, 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Article  V.,  Section  1.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the 
_  ..  ..  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the 
Constitution.  gj.gj  Monday  in  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  resers-ed  to 
of  Congress,  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sec.  2.  No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
seven,  members;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than 
three  years,  in  any  term  of  six  years;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for 
his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  3.  Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  states, 
and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  these  states.  .  ,  ^  . 

Sec.  4.  In  determining  questions  In  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  each 
state  shall  have  one  vote. 
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Sec.  6.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  In  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall 
be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonment.s  during  the  time  of  their 
going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on,  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Article  VI.,  Sec.  1.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with, 
limitations  on  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  of- 
the  States.  flee  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 

accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  state;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  0.&,  nobility. 

Sec.  2.  No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  al¬ 
liance  whatever,  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  states  in  Confess 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into, 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

Sec.  3.  No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any 
stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  with 
any  king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Sec.  4.  No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  state,  except 
such  number  only  as  shall  oe  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  for  the  defense  of  such  state,  or  its.  trade;  nor  shall  any  body  or  forces  be 
kept  up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the 
forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 
well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutered,  and  shall 
provide  and  constantly  have  ready  lor  use.  In  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field 
pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

Sec.  6.  No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of 
Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay 
till  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted;  nor  shall  any  state 
grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled, 
and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which 
war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in 
which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as 
the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  de¬ 
termine  otherwise. 

Article  VII.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel  shall  be  ap- 
Military  pointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  state,  respectively,  by  whom 

Appointments,  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state 
shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state 
which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  VIII.  All  charges  of  war.  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  in¬ 
curred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
War  Charges,  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  to  or 
surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  congress  as¬ 
sembled  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes  for  paying  that 
proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled. 

Article  IX.,  Sec.  1.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in 
the  cases  menticned  in  the  sixth  article;  of  sending  and 
Powers  of  Congress,  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances; 

provided,  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  where¬ 
by  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such 
duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  what- 
soever  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water 
shall  be  legal,  arid  In  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated;  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  de¬ 
termining  finally  appeals  In  all  eases  of  captures;  provided,  that  no  member  of  con¬ 
gress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on 
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appeal  In  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise,  be- 
tween  two  or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any 
Disputes  Be-  other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised 
tween  States.  In  the  manner  following:  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive 
authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  In  controversy  with  another 
shall  present  a  petition  to  congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a 
hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  congress  to  the  legislative  or 
executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint, 
by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  de¬ 
termining  the  matter  in  question;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party 
shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be 
reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  congress  shall  direct,  shall,  m  the  presence  of  congress,  be  drawn  out  by 
lot:  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  com¬ 
missioners  or  judges  to  hear  and  finally  detenriine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a 
niajor  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination; 
and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing 
reasons  which  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike, 
the  congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  arpointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  final  and  concIu.=lve:  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  such  court,  oi  to  appear  to  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  never¬ 
theless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be 
final  and  decisive;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case 
transmitted  to  congress  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  congress,  for  the  securitv  of  the 
parties  concerned;  provided,  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall 
•  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior 
court  of  the  state  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "well  and  truly  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward;”  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  controversies  conceniing  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  grants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdiction,  as  they  may  respect  such 
lands,  and  the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or 
either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such 
settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be.  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  dif¬ 
ferent  states. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states:  fixing  the  Stand- 
Federal  Functions.  ard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States; 
•  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 

not  members  of  any  of  the  states:  provided,  that  the  legislative  right  of  any 
state,  within  its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated;  establishing  and  reg¬ 
ulating  posiofBces  from  one  state  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be 
requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office;  appointing  all  officers  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers: 
appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers 
whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  making  rules  for  hte  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  congress,  to  be  denominated  Committee  of  the 
States.”  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state;  and  to  appoint  such  other 
committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of 
the  United  States  under  their  direction;  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside; 
provided,  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one 
year  in  any  term  of  three  years;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for 
defraying  the  public  expenses;  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmi’ting  every  half  year  to  the  respective  states  an  account  of 
the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted:  to  build  and  equip  a  navy:  to  agree  upon 
the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state,  which  requisition  shall 
be  binding;  and  thereupon,  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental 
officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed  and 
equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled;  but  if  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled 
shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not  raise 
men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be 
raised,  officered,  clotliod,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of 
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such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number 
cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe, 
arm  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  Judge  can  be  safely  spared, 
and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Sec.  6.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  In  a  war, 
nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties 
or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor 
Two-thirds  As-  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and 
sent  Required.  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate 
money,  nor  agree  upon  the  numbex  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the 
number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ai-my  or  n.avy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Sec.  7.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  ad¬ 
journment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the 
journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties, 
alliances,  or  military  operations  as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state,  on  any  question,  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or  anj’  of 
them.,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal, 
except  such  parts  as  am  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

Article  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorized 
to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall, 
The  Recess  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with;  provided. 
Committee.  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise 
of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states. 
In  the  congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

Article  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this 
Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Article  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in 
pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United 
States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Article  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  in- 
The  Union  Perpetual,  violably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any^time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state. 

And,  whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  legislatures,  we  respectively  represent  in  Congress  to  approve  of  and 
to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  uniqn. 
Know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every 
of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and 
engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which 
by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them;  and  that  the  articles  thereof 
shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respectively  represent,  and  that  the 
Union  shall  be  perpettual.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
in  congress. 

_  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut. 

Roger  Sherman. 

Samuel  Huntington. 

Oliver  Wolcott. 

Titus  Hosmer. 

Andrew  Adams. 

New  York. 

Jas.  Duane. 

Fra.  Lewis. 

Wm.  Duer. 

Gouv.  Morris. 

New  Jersey. 

John  Witherspoon,  Nov.  26.  1788. 

Nathl.  Scudder,  Nov.  26,  1788. 


. Bartlett. 

John  Wentworth.  Junr.,  Aug.  8,  1778. 

Massachusetts. 

John  Hancock. 

Samuel  Adams. 

Elbridge  Gerry. 

Francis  Dana. 

James  Lovell. 

Samuel  Holten. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions. 

William  Ellery. 

Henry  Merchant. 

John  Collins. 
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FennsyH'ania. 

Robt.  Morris. 

Daniel  Roberdeau. 

Jona.  Bayard  Smith. 

William  Clingan. 

Joseph  Reed,  July  22.  1788. 

Delaware. 

Tho.  McKean,  Feb.  12.  1779. 
John  Dickinson.  May  5,  1779. 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

JIaryland. 

John  Hanson.  March  1.  1781. 
Daniel  Carroll,  March  1,  1781. 

Virginia. 

Richard  Henry  Lee. 

John  Banister. 


Thomas  Adama 
Jno.  Harvle. 

Francis  Llghtfoot  Lee. 

North  Carolina. 
John  Penn.  July  21,  1778. 
Corus.  Harnett. 

Jno.  Williams. 

Sontb  Carolina. 
Henry  Laurens. 

William  Henry  Drayton. 
Jno.  Mathews. 

Richd.  Hutson. 

Thos.  Heyward,  Junr. 

Georgia. 

Jno.  Walton.  July  24.  1778. 
Edwd.  Telfair. 

Edwd.  Langworthy. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PREP.AR.VTION  .4ND  -ADOPTION. 

In  May,  1785,  a  committee  of  Congress  made  a  report  recommending’  an 
alteration  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  no  action  tvas  taken  on  it,  and 
5t  was  left  to  the  state  legislatures  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  In  January, 

1786.  the  T^egislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five  commissioners,  who,  or  any  three  of  them,  should  meet  such 
commissioners  as  might  be  appointed  in  the  oth'er  states  of  the  Union,  at  a 
time  and  rlace  to  be  agreed  upcn.  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the 
United  States:  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
regulations  might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony,  and  to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act.  relative  to  this  ob¬ 
ject.  as.  when  ratified  by  them.,  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  same.  The  Virginia  commissioners,  after  some 
correspondence,  fixed  the  first  Monday  in  September  as  the  time  and  the  city 
of  Annapolis  as  the  place  for  th'e  meeting,  but  only  four  other  states  were 
represented — Delaware.  Xew  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  North 
Carolina  failed  to  attend. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  so  partial  a  representation,  the  commissioners 
present  agreed  upon  a  report  (drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York), 
expressing  their  unanimous  conviction  that  it  might  essentially  tend  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  Union  if  the  states  by  which  they  were  respectively 
delegated  would  concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  states,  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  meet  in  Philadelnhia 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May  following,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  to  devise  such'  further  provisions  as  should  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  to  report  such  an  act  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them 
and  afterward  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  would  effectually 
provide  for  the  same. 

Congress,  on  February  21,  1787,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  legislatures  of  those  states  which  had  not  already  done  so  (with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  Island)  appointed  delegates.  On  May 
The  Philadelphia  25,  seven  states  having  convened,  George  Washington,  of 
Convention.  Virginia,  was  elected  president  of  th'e  convention,  and  the 

consideration  of  the  proposed  Constitution  was  begun.  On 
September  17,  1787,  the  Constitution,  as  engrossed  and  agreed  upon,  was  signed 
by  all  the  members  present,  except  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Randolph,  of  Virginia.  The  president  of  the  convention  trans¬ 
mitted  the  document  to  Congress,  with  a  resolution  stating  how  the  proposed 
federal  government  should  be  put  in  operation.  Congress  on  September  28. 

1787,  directed  th'e  Constitution,  with  the  resolution  concerning  the  same,  "to  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to 
the  resolves  of  the  convention.” 

On  March  4,  1789,  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  commencing  th'e  opera¬ 
tions  of  government  under  the  new  Constitution,  it  had  been  ratified  by  con¬ 
ventions  chosen  in  the  various  states  to  consider  it,  as  follows: 

Delaware,  December  7,  1787. 

Pennsylvania,  December  12.  1787.  - 

New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787. 
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Georgia,  January  2,  17SS. 

Connecticut,  January  9,  17S8. 

Massachusetts,  Febiuary  6,  1788. 

Maryland,  April  8.  1788. 

South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788. 

New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788. 

Viiginia,  June  26,  1788. 

New  York,  July  26,  1788. 

The  President  informed  Congress  on  January  28,  1790,  that  North  Carolina 
had  ratified  the  Constitution  on  November  21,  1789,  and  he  informed  Congress 
on  June  1,  179C,  that  Rhode  Island  had  ratified  the  Constitution  on  May  29, 
1790.  Vermont  in  convention  ratified  th'e  Constitution  on  January  10,  1790,  and 
was.  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  February  19,  1791,  “received  and 
admitted  into  tliis  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States.” 

TEXT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  tor  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Cong’re.ss  and  Its  Powers. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
Representatives,  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  No  person  shall  be 

How  Chosen.  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 

twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  In 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law 
direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative,  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New 
York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia 
ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five  and  Georgia  three.  When  vacancies 
happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  Impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Sena- 
ator  shall  have  one  vote.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be 
Senators,  Choice,  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
Organization,  Im-  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
peachment  Trials,  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  second  year;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  clasa  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  vacancies.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  noL  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other 
officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  shall 
have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  tor  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  the 
Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall. 
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nevertbelesi,  be  liable  and  aubject  to  Indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punUbment, 
according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  sucn 
Elections  to  Congress —  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senatora 
Assemblings.  Tbe  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  In  every  year, 

and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  In  De¬ 
cember.  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  tbe  Judge  of  tbe  elections,  returns  and  quaJlficA- 
tlons  of  Its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day 
Separate  Powers  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
of  JQach  House,  members.  In  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  eaoh 
house  may  provide.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,  punish  Its  members  for  disorderly  behavior  and.  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  In  their  Judgment 
require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  JoumaL  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

8eo.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony 
Compensations  and  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during  their 

Privileges.  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  bouses,  and  in 

going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or 
debate  In  either  house  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  No  Senator 
or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  bouse  during 
his  continuance  In  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 

bills.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 

Revenue  Bills — Procedure—  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  It 

President’s  Action.  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  tbe  President  of  tbe 

United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  It,  but  If 

not  he  shall  return  It.  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  In  which  It  shall  have 

originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  It.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill.  It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  It  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  It 
shall  become  a  law.  But  In  all  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 

be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 

by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  It  shall  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  If  be  bad  signed  It,  unless 

Congress  bv  their  adjournment  prevents  Its  return.  In  which  case  It  shall  not  bs  a 

law.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  In  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts  and 
General  Powers  of  e.xclses  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  to  bor- 

Congress.  row  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate 

commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States;  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  end 
measures;  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States;  to  establish  postoffices  and  postroads;  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries;  to  constitute 
tribunals  Inferior  to  the  Supreme  (Niurt,  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations;  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water;  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrection  and  expel  Invasions; 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
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part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reservlne  to 
the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress;  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceedng  ten  miles  square) 
as  may.  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  In  which  the  same  shall  be, 
tor  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings; 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  migration  or  Importation  of  such  persona  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax 
Limitations  of  Its  or  duty  may  be  Imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding 
Powers.  ten  dollars  lor  each  person.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  oases  of  rebellion 
or  Invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  It  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law  shall  be  passed.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken.  No  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or 
pay  duties  In  another.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  .and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 
No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  person  holding 
an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation;  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass 
Llmltanons  of  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law.  or  law  Impairing  the 
State  Powers.  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or 
duties  on  Imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  exe¬ 
cuting  its  Inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  Imports  laid 
by  any  State  on  Imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  pay 
any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  In  time  of  peace,  enter 
Into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power, 
or  engage  In  war,  unless  actually  Invaded,  or  In  such  Imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

The  President  and  His  Powers. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and, 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
The  Electoral  College—  term,  be  elected  as  follows:  Bach  state  shall  appoint. 
Eligibility,  In  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  dl- 

Successlon  and  rect,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 

Compensation.  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  Stats 

may  be  entitled  to  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.  The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  re¬ 
spective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State ,  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make 
a  list  of  ail  the  persons  voted  for  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  bo  the  President.  If  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  If  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  a  ma¬ 
jority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
Immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  President,  and  If  no  person  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  In  like  manner 
choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representatives  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of 
the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall 
be  the  V  Ice-Presldmit,  But  If  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  snail  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.  The  Congress 
may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.  No 
person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
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of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-live  years,  ana  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  Inability  ootn  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  TTie  President  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  be  neither  Increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  period  tor  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  otner  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
1  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-ln-chlef  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states;  when  called  Into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  he  may'  require  the 
Military,  Civil  and  opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  In  each  of  the 
Treaty-making  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 

Powers.  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 

grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  In  cases  of  Impeachment.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur,  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  apiiolntments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  In  the  President  alone.  In  the  courts  of  law  or  In  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may  on  extraordl- 
Messages  and  Extra  nary  occasions  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and 
Sessions.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the 

time  of  adjournment  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and, the  public  ministers;  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  (ximmlsslon  all  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for  and 
Removal  by  Im-  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mls- 
peachment.  demeanors. 

ARTICUE  in. 

Supreme  Court  and  .Judicial  Powers. 

Section  1.  The  Judicial  pcwer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme 
Court  and  in  such  Interior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa¬ 
tion  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  In  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  In  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting 
Limits  of  Judicial  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  to  all  cases 
Power.  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to 

which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party:  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states:  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  between 
citizens  of  different  states;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  slates,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign 
slates,  citizens  or  subjects.  ,In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  In  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  C^ongress  shall  make.  The  trial  of  'all  crimes,  except 
In  cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  In  the  state 
where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  In  levying  war 
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against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
Treason  and  Its  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 

Funishment,  court.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 

of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTlCldS  IV. 


Rights  of  States  and  Citizens. 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
records  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And  the  Congress  may  by 
general  laws  prescribe  the  maimer  In  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall 
be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof.  / 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  Im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  In  the  several  states.  A  person  charged  In  any  state  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and 
Rqual  Rights  of  be  found  In  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive 

Citizens.  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be 

removed  to  the  state  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  crime.  No  per¬ 
son  held  to  service  or  labor  In  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall.  In  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  Into  this  Union;  but  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  state; 

nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  states. 
Creation  of  New  or  part  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 

States.  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 

shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States 'shall  guarantee  to  every  state  In  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
Guarantee  of  Repnb-  them  against  invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  Legislature, 
lican  Government,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Amendments  to  Constitution. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  It  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a 
Action  by  Congress —  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  In  either  case 

Ratiflcatlon.  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this 

Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  convention  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratiflcatlon  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  thenyear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  In  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section  of 
the  first  article;  and  that  no  state,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Supreme  Authority  of  Constitution. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  Into  before  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constltu- 
,  tlon  as  under  the  confederation.  This  Constitution  and  the 
Debts  and  Treaties—  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pursu- 
Of&clal  Oaths— No  ance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made. 
Religious  Test.  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 

supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Ratiilratlon  of  Constitution. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
1  CM  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states  so 
Nine  States  Suf-  ratifying  the  same. 

flcient  to  Establish.  Done  In  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
states  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

QEO.  WASHINGTON.  President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
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New  Hampshire— JOHN  LANGDON.  NICHOLAS  GILMAN 
Massachusetts— NATHANIEL  GORHAM.  RUFUS  KJNG. 

Connecticut — WM.  SAML.  JOHNSON,  ROGER  SHERMAN. 

New  York— ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

New  Jersey— WILL.  LIVINGSTON.  DAVID  BREARLT,  WM.  PATERSON,  JONA. 
DAYTON. 

Pennsylvania— B.  FRANKLIN.  THOMAS  MIFFLIN.  ROBERT  MORRIS.  GEO. 

CLYMER.  THOMAS  FITZSIMONS,  JARED  INGERSOLL,  JAMES 
WILSON.  GOUV.  MORRIS. 

Delaware— GEO.  READ.  GUNNING  BEDFORD.  Jun'r,  JOHN  DICKINSON,  RICH¬ 
ARD  BASSETT.  JACO.  BROOM. 

Maryland— JAMES  M’HENRY.  DAN.  OF  ST.  THOMAS  JENIFER.  DANL.  CARROLL. 
Virginia— JOHN  BLAIR.  JAMES  MADISON.  Jun’r. 

North  Carolina— WM.  BLOUNT.  RICHARD  DOBBS  SPAIGHT.  HU.  WILLIAMSON. 
South  Carolina- J.  RUTLEDGE,  CH’S  COATESWORTH  PINCKNEY.  CHARLES 
PINCKNEY,  PIERCE  BUTLER. 

Georgia— WILLIAM  FEW,  ABR.  BALDWIN. 

Attest:  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

■AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTTON. 

.ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof  or  abridging  the  freedgm  of  sieech,  or  of  the  press,  or 
of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A  well  regulated  militia-  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

.ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent 

of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants 
shall  Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 

the  land  or  naval  forces  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 

public  danger,  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  com¬ 
pensation. 

ARTICLE  AT. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  stale  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  ATI, 

In  suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20.  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

.ARTICLE  ATH. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

.ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

.ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

.ARTICLE  Xn. 

The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President 
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and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  themselves:  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
Election  of  President  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
and  ViceTPresident.  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  dis¬ 
tinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each:  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Preeident  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted:  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed :  and  If  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  Immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote:  a  quorum  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  statea  and  a 
majority  of  ail  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de¬ 
volve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vlce-Prerident,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President:  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  con¬ 
stitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

AKTICI.E  Xni. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pimishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 
Amendments  Fol-  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
lowing  Civil  War.  their  jurisdiction. 

-Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 

by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state  wherein 
they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi¬ 
leges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  state,  ex¬ 
cluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  In  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of 
President  or  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
states,  or  under  any  state,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  or  ^s  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state  Legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof:  but  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

(Note. — On  June  7,  1898,  President  McKinley  approved  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
declared  that  “the  disabilities  Imposed  by  Section  i.  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  heretofore  Incurred,  are  hereby  removed.”) 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law. 
Including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  insurrection  or  rebellion  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  in  aid  of  in¬ 
surrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  any  slave:  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  B.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged!  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  A.MENO.MENTS. 
an^ndments  to  the  Constitution  numbered  one  to  ten  were  adopted  as 
a  BiJl  of  Rights  in  deference  to  the  wish  expressed  by  a  number  of  the 
states  which  ratified  the  original  instrument  that  further  declaratoo'  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added.  They  were  proposed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  by  the  First  Congress,  on  September  2.5,  1789.  They 
were  ratified  by  the  following  states  in  this  order;  New  -Jersev,  November 
20,  1(89:  Maryland.  December  1 9,  1789;  North  Carolina,  December  22.  1789; 
South  Carolina,  January  19,  1790;  New  Hampshire,  Januarv  25.  1790-  Dcla- 
28,  1790;  Pennsylvania.  March  10,  1790;  New"  York,  March  27, 
1(90;  Rhode  l^sland,  June  15,  1790;  Vermont,  November  3,  1791;  Virginia,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1791-  The  notifications  of  ratification  were  transmitted  by  the 
Governors  of  the  states  to  the  President  and  sent  by  him  to  Congress.  There 
journals  of  Congress  that  the  legislatures  of  Connecti- 
Massachusetts  ratified  these  amendments 
The  Eleventh  Amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Third  Congress,  on  Sep- 

•>'  1‘94,  and  was  declared  in  a  message  of  the 
Eleventh  Amendment.  President  to  Congress,  dated  January  8.  1798/  to  have 
the  states  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 

ber’^i2‘^  proposed  by  the  Eighth  Congress,  on  Decem- 

oer  12.  1803,  m  lieu  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Third 

declared  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of 
t  <^3^ted  September  2o,  1804,  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  legis- 

.\mendment.  latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

on  proposed  by  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 

on  Februarj  1,  i860,  and  was  declared  m  a  proclamation,  dated  December  18, 
Ti,--*  ii,  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  twenty-seven  of 

Thirteenth  the  thirty-six  states,  viz.,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island.  Michigan, 
Amendment.  Maryland,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Kansas.  Massa- 
,.  _  .  chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri.  Nevada,  In¬ 

diana,  Louisiana,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Newi  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 


Fourteenth 

Amendment 


on  June  16,  1866.  On  July  21,  1868,  Congress  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  that  “the 
legislatures  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
Maine,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  being  three-fourths  and  more  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  have  ra.tified  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales,  duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress:  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  said  fourteenth  article  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Secretary  of  State  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  July  28, 
1868,  declaring  that  the  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
thirty  of  the  thirty-six  states,  as  follows;  Connecticut,  June  30,  1866;  New 
1266;  Tennessee,  July  19,  1866:  New  jersey,  September  11, 
1866  land  the  Legislature  of  the  same  state  passed  a  resolution  in  April.  1868, 
consent  to  it);  Oregon,  September  19,  1866;  Vermont,  November  9, 
W66:  Georgia  rejected  it  November  13,  1866,  and  ratified  it  Julv  21.  1868:  North 
Carolina  rejected  it  December  4,  1866,  and  ratified  it  Julv  4,  1868-  South  Caro- 
lina  rejected  it  December  20,  1866,  and  ratified  it  July  9,  1868:  New  York  rati¬ 
fied  it  January  10,  1867:  Ohio.  January  11,  1867  (and  the  Legislature  of  the  same 
state  passed  a  resolution  in  January,  1868,  to  withdraw  consent):  Illinois.  Janu¬ 
ary  15.  1867;  West  Virginia.  January  16,  1867:  Kansas,  January  18.  1867:  Maine. 
January  19,  1867:  Nevada,  January  22,  1867;  Missouri,  January  26.  1867;  Indiana, 
^nuary  29.  1867;  Minnesota,  February  1.  1867;  Rhode  Island.  February  7.  1867; 
Wisconsin,  February  13,  1867:  Pennsylvania,  February  13,  1867:  Michigan,  Feb- 
o’®' A?,®':  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1867;  Nebraska,  June  15,  1867;  Iowa, 
April  3.  1868:  Arkansas,  April  6,  1868;  Florida.  June  9,  1868;  Louisiana,  July  9, 
1868:  Alabama,  July  13,  1868. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Fortieth  Congress,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1869,  and  was  declared  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  March  30,  1870,  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
Fifteenth  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-seven  states.  The  dates  of  the  rati- 

.Vmendment.  ficatlons  (arranged  in  the  order  of  their  reception  by  the  State 
Department)  were:  North  Carolina,  March  5,  1869;  West  Vir- 
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glnia,  March  3.  1869;  Massachusetts,  March'  9-12,  1869;  Wisconsin,  March  9,  1869; 
Maine,  March  12,  1869;  Louisiana,  March  5,  1869;  Michigan,  March  8,  1869;  South 
Carolina,  March  16,  1869;  Pennsylvania,  March  26,  1869;  Arkansas,  March  30 
1869;  Connecticut,  May  19,  1869;  Florida,  June  15,  1869;  Illinois,  March  5,  1869; 
Indiana,  May  13-14,  1869;  New  York,  March  17-April  14,  1869  (and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  same  state  passed  a  resolution  January  5,  1870,  to  withdraw  con¬ 
sent):  New  Hampshire,  July  7,  1869;  Nevada,  March  1,  1869;  Vermont,  October 
21,  1869;  Virginia,  October  8,  1869;  Missouri,  January  10,  1870;  Mississippi,  Janu¬ 
ary  15-17,  1870;  Ohio,  January  27,  1870;  Iowa,  February  3,  1870:  Kansas,  January 
18-19,  1870;  Minnesota,  February  19,  1870;  Rhode  Island,  January  18,  1870;  Ne¬ 
braska,  February  18,  1870;  Texas,  February  18,  1870.  Georgia  also  ratified  the 
amendment  on  February  2,  1870. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  LAW. 


The  Presidential  succession  is  fixed  by  Chapter  1  of  the  acts  of  the  49th  Con¬ 
gress,  first  session.  In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shali  act  as  Presi¬ 
dent  until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is  removed  or  a  Presi¬ 
dent  is  elected.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  act,  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of  succession^  is  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Acting  President  must,  upon  taking 
office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in  extraordinary  session, 
giving  twenty  days’  notice.  This  act  applies  only  to  such  Cabinet  officers  as  shall 
have  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  are  eligible 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  Presidency. 

The  act  of  Congress  raising  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  rank  of  an 
executive  department  and  giving  its  head  a  seat  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  and  the 
act  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  were  both  passed  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Presidential  succession  act.  By  intention  or  inadvertence  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  provisions  of  the  succession  act  to  these  two  additional  Cabinet 
officers.  There  is  no  warrant  for  considering  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  in  the  line  of  succession.  But  no  judicial 
Interpretation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  succession  law  and  of 
the  acts  creating  the  eighth  and  ninth  executive  departments. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Its  Origin  and  Applications. 

The  origin  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  traced  back  to  President  Wash¬ 
ington’s  farewell  address,  in  which  he  declared  the  cardinal  policy  of  the 
■United  States  to  be  one  of  noninterference  with  European  affairs.  Of  that 
attitude  the  reverse  doctrine  of  European  noninterference  in  American  af¬ 
fairs  was  a  natural  development.  In  his  farewell  address  delivered  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1796,  Washington  said: 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos¬ 
sible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
Washington  on  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Abstention  for  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have 

European  Concerns,  none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged 
in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially 
foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our¬ 
selves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  ordinary  com¬ 
binations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defv  material  injury  fi-om  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take 
such  an  attitude  a.s  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  imposslbllitv  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  legally  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  cur  Interests,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  irivate  affairs  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Through  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  United  States  succeeded  In  keeping  clear 
of  European  entanglements,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  with 
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Its  designs  on  the  South  and  Central  American  republics  which  have  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  situation  changed  and  the  peace  and  interests  of 
this  country  were  threatened  through  European  activities  extending  all  over 
this  continent.  President  James  Monroe,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  Great 
Britain,  formulated  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  European  in¬ 
terference  and  end  European  colonization  on  the  soil  of  the  Americas.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  of  December  2,  1S23,  paragraph  7,  he  thus  announced 
the  position  which  his  administration  had  assumed  in  negotiations. with  Rus¬ 
sia  and  other  European  powers: 


At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  imperial  government,  made  through  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg, 
President  Monroe’s  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  respective  rights 
Message  of  and  Interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of 

December  2,  1823.  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  made  by  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous, 
by  this  friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  best 
understanding  with  his  government.  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  Interest  has 
given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con*inents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

In  a  later  paragraph  of  the  same  message  President  Monroe  further  said: 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  anj’  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonics  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  Interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  maintain  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have, 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  In¬ 
terposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 


The  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  Induce  Great  Britain  to  submit  to 
arbitration  its  claim  to  territory  on  the  eastern  border  of  Venezuela,  claimed 
oiupv  Venezuela,  resulted  in  an  extended  diplomatic 

correspondence,  in  the  course  of  which  Secretary 
Cleveland  Exposition.  Qlney,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  expounded  the 
view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  held  by  this  government.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 


The  foregoing  enumeration  not  only  shows  the  many  instances  wherein  the  rule 
in  question  has  been  affirmed  and  applied,  but  also  demonstrates  that  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  controversy  is  in  any  view  far  within  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  rule  as 
uniformly  accepted  and  acted  upon.  A  doctrine  of  Am.erican  public  law  thus  long  and 
firmly  established  and  supported  could  not  easily  be  Ignored  in  a  proper  case  for  its 
application,  even  were  the  considerations  upon  which  it  Is  founded  obscure  or  question¬ 
able.  No  such  objection  can  be  made,  however,  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  understood 
and  defined  in  the  manner  already  stated.  It  rests,  on  the  contrary,  upon  facts  and 
principles  that  are  both  intelligible  and  Incontrovertible.  That  distance  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  intervening  ocean  make  any  permanent  political  union  between  an 
European  and  an  American  state  unnatural  and  inexpedient,  will  hardly  be  denied. 
But  physical  and  geographical  considerations  are  the  least  of  the  objections  to  such  a 
union.  Europe,  as  Washington  observed,  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  are 
peculiar  to  herself.  America  is  not  interested  in  them  and  ought  not  to  be  vexed  or 
complicated  with  them.  Each  great  European  power,  for  instance,  to-day  maintains 
enormous  armies  and  fleets  in  self-defence  and  for  protection  against  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power  or  powers.  What  have  the  states  of  America  to  do  with  that  condition 
of  things,  or  why  should  they  be  impoverished  by  wars  or  preparations  for  wars, 
with  whose  causes  or  results  they  can  have  no  direct  concern?  If  all  Europe  were  to 
suddenly  flv  to  arms  over  the  fate  of  Turkey,  would  It  not  be  preposterous  that  any 
American  state  should  find  Itself  inextricably  involved  in  the  miseries  and  burdens  of 
the  contest?  If  it  were.  It  would  prove  to  be  a  partnership  in  the  cost  and  losses  of 
the  struggle,  but  not  In  any  ensuing  benefits. 

What  is  true  of  the  material.  Is  no  less  true  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
moral  Interests  involved.  Those  pertaining  to  Europe  are  peculiar  to  her  and  are 
entirely  diverse  from  those  pertaining  and  peculiar  to  -America- 
Moral  Interests  Europe  as  a  whole  Is  monarchical,  and.  with  the  single  import- 
involved.  ant  exception  of  the  Republic  of  France,  Is  committed  to  the 

monarchical  principle.  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  devoted 
to  the  exactly  opposite  principle — to  the  idea  that  every  people  has  an  inalienable 
right  of  self-aovernruent — and  in  the  T'nited  States  of  America  has  furnished  to  the 
world  the  most  conspicuous  and  conclusive  example  and  proof  of  the  cwellwce  of  free 
Institutions,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  national  greatness  or  of  individual  hap- 
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piness.  It  car.not  be  necessary,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject — 
whether  moral  or  material  interests  be  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  universally  con¬ 
ceded  that  those  of  Europe  are  irreconcilably  diverse  from  those  of  America,  and  that 
any  European  control  of  the  latter  is  necessarily  both  incongruous  and  injurious.  If, 
however,  for  the  reasons  stated  the  forcible  intrusion  of  European  powers  into  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  is  to  be  deprecated — if,  as  it  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  should  be  resisted 
and  prevented — such  resistance  and  prevention  must  come  from  the  United  States. 
They  would  come  from  it,  of  course,  were  it  made  the  point  of  attack.  But,  if  they 
come  at  all,  they  must  also  come  from  it  when  any  other  American  state  is  at¬ 
tacked,  since  only  the  United  States  has  the  strength  adequate  to  the  exigency. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  are  so 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  every  American  state 
as  against  any  European  power  as  to  Justify  and  require 
Cause  of  Popular  the  Interposition  of  the  United  States  whenever  that  in- 

Govemment  Involved,  dependence  is  endangered?  The  question  can  be  can- 
didlly  answered  in  but  one  way.  The  states  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  south  as  well  as  north,  by  geographical  proximity,  by  natural  sympathy,  by  simi¬ 
larity  of  governmental  constitutions,  are  friends  and  allies,  commercially  and  politi¬ 
cally,  of  the  United  States.  To  allow  the  subjugation  of  any  of  them  by  an  European 
power  is,  of  course,  to  completely  reverse  that  situation  and  signifies  the  loss  of  all 
the  advantages  Incident  to  their  natural  relations  to  us.  But  that  is  not  all. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  self- 
government.  They  have  secured  the  right  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  blood  and  treasure.  They  have  realized  and  exemplified  its  beneficent 
operation  by  a  career  unexampled  in  point  of  natural  greatness  or  individual  felicity. 
They  believe  it  to  be  for  the  healing  of  all  nations,  and  that  civilization  must  either 
advance  or  retrograde  accordingly  as  its  supremacy  is  extended  or  curtailed.  Imbued 
with  these  sentiments,  the  people  of  the  United  States  might  not  Impossibly  be 
wrought  up  to  an  active  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  cause  so  highly  valued,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  mankind.  But  the  age  of  the  Crusades  has  passed,  and  they  are 
content  with  such  assertion  and  defence  of  the  right  of  popular  self-government  as 
their  own  security  and  welfare  demand.  It  is  in  that  view  more  than  in  any  other 
that  they  believe  it  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  political  control  of  an  American  state 
shall  be  forcibly  assumed  by  an  European  i)Ower. 

“The  mischiefs  apprehended  from  such  a  source  are  none  the  less  real  because  not 
immediately  Imminent  in  any  specific  case,  and  are  none  the  less  to  be  guarded 
against  because  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  will  bring  them  upon  us  can 
not  be  predicted.  The  civilized  States  of  Christendom  deal  with  each  other  on  sub¬ 
stantially  tbe  same  principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals.  The  greater 
its  enlightenment,  the  more  surely  every  state  perceives  that  its  permanent  Interests 
require  it  to  be  governed  by  the  immutable  principles  of  right  and  Justice.  Each, 
nevertheless,  is  only  too  liable  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  offered  by  seeming  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  each  would  rashly  imperil  its  own 
safety  were  it  not  to  remem.ber  that  for  the  regard  and  respect  of  other  states  it  must 
be  largelv  dependent  upon  its  own  strength  and  power.  To-day  the  United  States  is 
practically  sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  flat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
it  confines  its  interposition.  Why?  It  is  not  because  of  the  pure  friendship  or  good 
will  felt  tor  it.  It  is  not  simply  by  reason  of  its  high  character  as  a  civilized  state, 
nor  because  v/isdom  and  justice  and  equity  are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
dealings  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because  In  addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its 
infinite  resources  combined  with  its  isolated  position  render  it  master  of  the  situation 
and  practically  invulnerable  as  against  any  or  all  other  powers. 

All  the  advantages  of  this  superiority  are  at  once  imperilled  if  the  princi¬ 
ple  be  admitted  that  European  powers  may  convert  American  states  into  col¬ 
onies  or  provinces  of  their  own.  The  principle  would  be  eagerly 
National  availed  of,  and  every  power  doing  so  would  Immediately  acquire  a 
Security  base  of  military  operations  against  us.  What  one  power  was  per- 
Involved.  mitted  to  do  could  not  be  denied  to  another,  and  it  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  acquisition  of  Africa 
might  be  transferred  to  South  America.  If  it  were,  the  weaker  countries  would  un¬ 
questionably  be  soon  absorbed,  while  the  ultimate  result  might  be  the  partition  of  all 
South  America  between  the  various  European  powers. 

“The  disastrous  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  such  a  condition  of  things  are 
obvious.  The  loss  of  prestige,  of  authority,  and  of  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
family  of  nations,  would  be  among  the  least  of  them.  Our  only  real  rivals  in  peace 
as  well  as  enemies  in  war  would  be  found  located  at  our  very  doors.  Thus  far  in  our 
history  we  have  been  spared  the  burdens  and  evils  of  immense  standing  armies  and 
all  the  other  accessories  of  huge  warlike  establishments,  and  the  exemption  has  largely 
contributed  to  our  national  greatness  and  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  every 
citizen.  But.  with  the  powers  of  Europe  permanently  encamped  on  American  soil,  the 
ideal  conditions  we  have  thus  far  enjoyed  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  We,  too, 
must  be  armed  to  the  teeth;  we,  too,  must  convert  the  flower  of  our  male  population 
into  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  various  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry,  we,  too,  must  practically  annihilate  a  large  share  of  the  productive 
energy  of  the  nation. 

How  a  greater  calamity  than  this  could  overtake  us  it  dfficult  to  see.  Nor  are 
our  Just  apprehensions  to  be  allayed  by  suggestions  of  the  friendliness  of  European 
powers — of  their  good  will  toward  us,  of  their  disposition,  should  they  be  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  dwell  with  us  In  peace  and  harmony.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned  in  the  school  of  experience  to  what  extent  the  relations  of  states  to  each 
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other  depend  not  upon  sentiment  nor  princif  le.  but  upon  selflsh  Interest.  They  will 
not  soon  forget  that,  in  their  hour  of  distress,  all  their  anxieties  and  burdens  were 
aggravated  by  the  possibility  of  demonstrations  against  their  national  life  on  the  part 
of  powers  with  whom  they  had  lone  maintained  the  most  harmonious  relations.  They 
have  yet  in  mind  that  France  seized  upon  the  apparent  orportunlty  of  our  Civil  War 
to  set  up  a  monarchy  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico.  They  realize  that  had  France 
and  Great  Britain  held  important  South  American  possessions,  to  work  from  and  to 
benefit,  the  temptation  to  destroy  the  predominance  of  the  great  Republic  in  this 
hemisphere  by  furthering  its  dismemberment  might  have  been  irresistible.  From  that 
grave  peril  they  have  been  saved  in  the  past  and  may  be  saved  again  In  the  future 
through  the  operation  of  the  sure,  but  silent,  force  of  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by 
President  Monroe.  To  abandon  It,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  both  the  logic 
of  the  situation  and  the  facts  cf  our  past  experience,  would  be  to  renounce  a  policy 
which  has  proved  both  an  easy  defence  against  foreign  aggression  and  a  prolific 
source  of  internal  progress  and  prosperity.” 

In  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  various  countries 
against  Venezuela,  precipitated  by  the  pacific  blockade  by  British,  German 
and  Italian  vessels  of  Venezuela’s  ports.  President 
President  Roosevelt’s  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
Announcement  of  1902.  ber  2,  1902;  “No  independent  nation  in  America  need 
have  the  slightest  fear  of  aggression  from  the  United 
States.  It  behooves  each  one  to  maintain  order  within  its  own  borders  and 
to  discharge  its  just  obligations  to  foreigners.  When  this  is  done  they  can 
rest  assured  that,  be  they  strong  or  weak,  they  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
outside  interference.” 

THE  SIXTY-FIRST  COXGRESS. 

ACTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION,  DECEMBER  6,  1909, 

TO  JUNE  25,  1910. 

The  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  was  one  of  great  legis- 
iative  activity.  Its  output  of  laws  has  been  equalled  in  recent  years  only  by 
that  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  in  1S90-’91,  and  that  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  in  19^’CI6.  Among  the  laws  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  passed  were  those  amending  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  law  of  1906,  extending  its  scope  and  establishing  a  new  federal  court— 
the  Court  of  Commerce — to  consider  cases  arising  under  the  Interstate  com¬ 
merce  law,  establishing  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  states,  providing  for  a  public  ac¬ 
counting  of  contributions  and  expenditures  in  federal  elections,  authorizing 
withdrawals  of  public  lands  from  settlement  for  conservation  purposes,  ad¬ 
vancing  funds  for  the  ■  prosecution  of  reclamation  enterprises  in  arid  land 
sections,  establishing  a  federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  regulating  the  “white  slave” 
traffic,  and  enlarging  the  activities  of  the  federal  tariff  board.  These  and 
other  laws  of  the  session  are  fully  summarized  in  the  pages  following. 

Congress  at  the  same  session  authorized  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  summarj-  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  'The  House 
of  Representatives  curbed  the  excessive  powers  of  the  Speaker  by  amending 
the  House  rules  so  as  to  exclude  him  from  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  For  details  of  the  resolution  in  the  House 
which  overthrew  “Cannonlsm”  see  pages  148-150. 

ACTS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

An  act,  approved  June  18,  1910,  provided  that  a  court  of  the  United  States 
be  created  known  as  the  Commerce  Court,  and  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  now 
possessed  by  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  judges  thereof  over  all  cases  of  the  following  kinds; 

Act  of  1910.  First.  AH  cases  for  the  enforcement,  otherwise  than 

by  adjudication  and  collection  of  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  or 
by  infliction  of  criminal'  punishment,  of  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money. 

Second.  Cases  brought  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul  or  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Third.  Such  cases  as  by  Section  3  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  further  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states,”  approved  February  19,  1903, 
are  authorized  to  be  maintained  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  All  such  mandamus  proceedings  as  under  the  provisions  of  Section  20  or 
Section  23  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,”  approved  February  4. 
1887,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  maintained  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  now 
possessed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  or  the  judges  thereof,  that  is 
hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Commerce  Court, 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  over  cases  of  the  foregoing  classes  shall  be 
exclusive:  but  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  now  possessed  by  any  circuit 
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or  district  court  of  the  United  States  over  cases  or  proceedings  of  a  kind  not  within 
the  above  enumerated  classes. 

The  Commerce  Court  shall  be  a  court  of  record,  and  shall  have  a  seal  of  such  form 
and  style  as  the  court  may  prescribe.  The  said  court  shall  be  composed  of  five  judges, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  designated  and  assigned  thereto  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  StateSj  from  among  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States,  for  the  period  of 
five  years,  except  that  in  the  first  Instance  the  court  shall  be  composed  of  the  five  ad¬ 
ditional  circuit  judges  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided,  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  to  serve  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  order  that  the  period  of  designation  of  one  of  the  said  judges  shall  expire  in 
each  year  thereafter.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  termination  of  assignment 
of  any  judge  so  designated  the  Chief  Justice  shall  designate  a  circuit  judge  to  fill  the 
vacancy  so  caused  and  to  serve  during  the  unexnired  period  for  which  the  original 
designation  was  made.  After  the  year  1914  no  circuit  judge  shall  be  redesignated  to 
serve  in  the  Commerce  Court  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  period  of  his  last  previous  designation.  The  judge  first  designated  for 
the  five-year  period  shall  be  the  presiding  judge  of  said  court,  and  thereafter  the  judge 
senior  in  designation  shall  be  the  presiding  judge. 

Each  of  the  judges  during  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Commerce  Court 
shall,  on  account  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  court  being  held  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  receive  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  circuit 
Allowances  to  Commerce  judge  an  expense  allowance  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
Court  Judges.  annum. 

The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  five  additional  circuit  judges,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be 
from  the  same  judicial  circuit,  who  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  who 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  designated  and  assigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  for  service  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  any  district,  or  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  any  circuit,  or  in  the  Commerce  Court. 

The  associate  judges  shall  have  precedence  and  shall  succeed  to  the  place  and 
powers  of  the  presidii.g  judge  whenever  he  may  be  absent  or  incapable  of  acting  In 
the  order  of  the  date  of  their  designations.  Four  of  said  judges  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  court  shall  concur  in  all  decisions. 

The  court  shall  have  a  clerk  and  a  marshal,  with  the  same  duties  and  powers,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  appropriate  and  are  not  altered'  by  rule  of  the  court,  as  are  now 
possessed  by  the  clerk  and  marshal,  respectively,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  offices  of  the  clerk  and  marshal  of  the  court  shall  be  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  judges  of  the  court  shall  appoint  the 
clerk  and  marshal,  and  may  also  appoint,  if  they  find  it  necessary,  a  deputy  clerk  and 
deputy  marshal;  and  such  clerk,  marshal,  deputy  clerk  andi  deputy  marshal  shall  hold! 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  shall  be  $4,000  per 
annum,  the  salary  of  the  marshal  $3,000  per  annum,  the  salary  of  the  deputy  clerk 
$‘’,500  per  annum  and  the  salary  of  the  deputy  marshal  $2,500  per  annum.  The  said 
clerk  and  marshal  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  employ  all  requisite  assistance. 
The  costs  and  fees  in  said  court  shall  be  established  by  the  court  in  a  table  thereof, 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  within  four  months  after  the 
organization  of  the  court;  but  such  costs  and  fees  shall  in  no  case  exceed  those  charged 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United'  States,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commerce  Court  shall  be  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Its  regular  sessions  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  but  the  powers  of  the  court  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  or 
Sessions  of  of  the  clerk,  marshal,  deputy  clerk,  or  deputy  marshal  may  be  exer- 
the  Court.  clsed  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  and  for  expedition  of  the  work 
of  the  court  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  expense  or  inconvenience  to 
suitors  the  court  shall  hold  sessions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
found  desirable.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  judges,  clerk,  marshal, 
deputy  clerk  and  deputy  marshal  of  the  court  incurred  for  travel  and  attendance  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  paid  upon  the  written  and  itemized 
certificate  of  such  judge,  clerk,  marshal,  deputy  clerk  or  deputy  marshal  by  the  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  court,  and'  shall  be  allowed  to  him  in  the  statement  of  his  accounts  with 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  marshals  of  the  several  districts  outside  of  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  which  the  Commerce  Court  may  hold  its  sessions  shall  provide,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  such  rooms 
in  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  court’s  use; 
but  in  case  proper  rooms  cannot  be  provided  in  such  public  buildings,  said  marshals, 
with  the  appr'wal  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  may  then  lease  from 
time  to  time  other  necessary  rooms  for  the  court. 

If,  at  any  time,  the  business  of  the  Commerce  Court  does  not  require  the  services 
of  all  the  judges,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  may,  by  writing,  signed  by 
him  and  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  terminate  the  assignment  of  any  of  the 
judges  or  temporarily  assign  him  for  service  in  any  circuit  court  or  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  In  case  of  Illness  or  other  disability  of  any  judge  assigned  to  the  Commerce 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  may  assign  any  other  circuit  judge  of  the 
United  States  to  act  in  his  place,  and  may  terminate  such  assignment  when  the 
exigence  therefor  shall  cease;  and  any  circuit  judge  so  assigned  to  act  In  place  of  such 
judge  shall,  during  his  assignment,  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  such  judge.  ,  .  , 

In  all  cases  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  Commerce  Court,  and  each  of  the  judges 
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assigned  thereto,  shall,  respectively,  have  and  may  exercise  any  and  all  of  the  powers 
of  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  judges  of  said  court,  respectively,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  appropriate  to  the  effective  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  hereby 
conferred.  The  Commerce  Court  may  issue  all  writs  and  process  appropriate  to  the 
full  exercise  of  Us  jurisdiction  and  powers,  and  may  prescribe  the  form  thereof.  It 
may  also,  from  time  to  time,  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  concerning  pleading, 
practice  or  procedure  in  cases  or  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  wise  and  proper.  Its  orders,  writs  end  process  may  run.  be  served  and  be  return¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the  marshal  and  deputy  marshal  of  said  court 
and  also  the  United  States  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  like  powers  and  be  under  like  duties  to  act  for  and  in 
behalf  of  said  court  as  pertain  to  United  States  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  gen¬ 
erally  when  acting  under  like  conditions  concerning  suits  or  matters  In  the  circuits  or 
.the  United  States. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  shall  be  invoked  by  filing  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  written  petition  setting  forth  briefly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  facts  constituting  the  petitioner's  cause  of  action,  and 
Invoking  specifying  the  relief  sought.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  he  forth- 

Jurisdiction.  with  served  by  the  marshal  or  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  Commerce 
Court  or  by  the  proper  United  States  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
upon  every  defendant  therein  named,  and  when  the  United  States  Is  a  party  defendant, 
the  service  shall  be  made  by  filing  a  copy  of  said  petition  In  the  office  of  the  Se^eta^ 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  In  the  Department  of  Justic^  Wltmn 
thirty  days  after  the  petition  is  served,  unless  that  time  is  extended  by  order  of  tM 
court  or  a  judge  thereof,  an  answer  to  the  petition  shall  be  filed  In  the  clerk  s  office, 
and  a  copy  thereof  mailed  to  the  petitioner’s  attorney,  which  answer  shall  brlefiy  and 
categorically  respond  to  the  allegations  of  the  petition.  No  replication  need  be  filed 
to  the  answer,  and  objections  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  petition  or  answer  3.s  not  setting 
forth  a  cause  of  action  or  defence  must  be  taken  at  the  final  hearing  or  by  motion  to 
dismiss  the  petition  based  on  said  grounds,  which  motion  may  be  made  at  any  time 
before  answer  is  filed.  In  case  no  answer  shall  be  filed  as  provided  herein  the  peti¬ 
tioner  may  apply  to  the  court  on  notice  for  such  relief  as  may  be  prop^ 
alleged  In^the  petition.  The  court  may,  by  rule,  prescnbe  the  method  of  taking  ^1 
dence  in  cases  pending  in  said  court,  and  may  prescribe  that  the  p-ldence  be  taken 
before  a  single  judge  of  the  court,  with  power  to  rule  upon  the  admission  of  etldence. 
Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  or  by  rule  of  the  court,  the  pr^tlce 
and  procedure  in  the  Commerce  Court  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  In 
like  cases  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commerce  Court  shall  be  opened  for  the  transaction  of  busffiess  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  order  of  the  said  court,  which  shall  not  be  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  judges  thereof  shall  have  been  designated.  v, 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Commerce  Court  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  if  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  be  taken  by 
^  an  aggrieved  party  within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  said  final 

•Vuneals  judgment  or  decree.  Such  appeal  may  be  taken  in  like  manner  as 
.Appeals,  ^  jhe  United  States  to  the  Supreme  Court 

and  the  Commerce  Court  may  direct  the  origin^  record  to  be  transmitted  on 
instead  of  a  transcript  thereof.  The  Supreme  Court  may-  affirm,  reverse  or  modify 
the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Commerce  Court,  as  the  case 

Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  shall  in  no  case  supersede  or  stay  tM 
iudgra^nt  or  decree  of  the  Commerce  Court  appealed  from,  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
or  a  justice  thereof  shall  so  direct,  and  appellant  shall  give  bond  in  such  form  and 
of  tuch  amount  as  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  justice  of  that  court  allowing  the 

®^''"'A“appet‘l“may  also  be  taken  to  the  Supreme^ Court  of  the  States  from  an 

interlocutoo'  order  or  decree  of  the  Commerce  Court  granting  or  continuing  an  in^ 
iunction  rSt-ainlng  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mi^slin?  pro^-ffied  fuch  appeal  be  taken  within  thirty  days  from  the  entry  of  such 

orde^  or^  decree,  the  Court  tinder  this  section  shall  have  PDorlty  in  heating 

and  determination  over  all  other  causes  except  criminal  causes  In  that  court. 

Suits  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul,  or  suspend  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  shall  be  brought  in  the  Commerce  Court  ittelY  stlv 

States.  The  pendency  of  such  suit  shall  not  of  Itself  8ta\ 
Interstate  Commerce  or  suspend  the  operation  of  the  orderr  of  the  Interstate 

Commission  Orders.  Commerce  Commission;  but  the 

cretion,  may  restrain  or  suspend,  in  whole  or  in 
operation  of  the  commission’s  order  pending  the  final  hearing  and  ^ 

the  suit  No  order  or  injunction  so  restraining  or  suspending  an  order  of  the  Itji®h^ 
state  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  made  by  the  Commerce  Coun 
upon  notice  and  after  hearing,  except  that  in  cases  where  Irreparable  damage 
otherwise  ensue  to  the  petitioner,  said  court,  or  a  judge  thereof,  may,  on  hearing,  after 
not  lesf  than  three  days’  notice  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General,  allow  a  temporary  stay  or  suspension,  in  whole  or 
operation  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  not  more  than 
sixty  davs  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  such  court  or  a 

the  court  for  its  order  or  Injunction.  In  which  case  the  said  order  shall  ^ 

specific  finding,  based  upon  evidence  submitted  to  Die  judge  Z't„°Jhf'^netl- 

identifled  by  reference  thereto,  that  such  Irreparable  damage  would  result  to  the  p  t 
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tioner,  and  specifying  the  nature  of  the  damage.  The  court  may,  at  the  time  of  hear¬ 
ing  such  application,  upon  .a  like  finding,  continue  the  temporary  stay  or  suspension,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  until  its  decision  upon  the  application. 

All  cases  and  proceedings  in  the  Commerce  Court  which,  but  for  this  act  would 
be  brought  by  or  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  brought  by  or 
against  tlie  United  States,  and  the  United  States  may  intervene  in  any  case  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Commerce  Court  whenever,  though  it  has  not  been  made  a  party, 
public  interests  are  Involved. 


The  Attorney  General  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  the  Interests  of  the 
government  in  all  cases  and  proceedings  in  the  Commerce  Court,  and  in  the 
_  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  appeal  from  the  Commerce 

Court;  and  if  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  requires  it,  he  may 
to  Suits,  retain  and  employ  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  within  the  appro- 
priations  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Congress  for  such  purposes, 
and  counsellors  at  law  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  assist  in 
the  discharge  of  any  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  and  his  subordinate  attor- 
neys;  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  stipulate  with  such  special  attorneys  and  coun¬ 
sel  the  amount  of  their  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  sums 
appropriated  therefor  by  Congress  for  such  purposes,  and  shall  have  supervision  of 
their  action:  Provided,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  any  party  or 
parties  in  interest  to  the  proceeding  before  the  commission,  in  which  an  order  or 
requirement  is  made,  may  appear  as  parties  thereto  of  their  own  motion  and  as  of 
right,  and  be  represented  by  their  counsel,  in  any  suit  wherein  is  involved  the  validity 
order  or  requirement  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  interest  of  such  party; 
and  the  court  wherein  is  pending  such  suit  may  make  all  such  rules  and  orders  as  to 
such  appearances  and  representations,  the  number  of  counsel,  and  all  matters  of 
procedure,  and  otherwise,  as  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice  and  speed  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  such^  suits:  Provided,  further.  That  communities,  associations,  corpora- 
tlons,  firms  and  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  controversy  or  question  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  in  any  suit  which  may  be  brought  by  any 
one  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  or  the*  acts  of  which  It  is  amendatory  or  which  are 
amendatory  of  it,  relating  to  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
proceedings  at  any  time  after  the  institution  thereof,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  dispose  of  or  discontinue  said  suit  or  proceeding  over 
the  objection  of  such  party  or  intervener  aforesaid,  but  said  Intervenor  or  inter- 
venors  may  prosecute,  defend,  or  continue  said  suit  or  proceeding  unaffected  by  the 
action  or  non-action  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  therein. 


Complainants  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  interested  In  a  case 
shall  have  the  ri^t  to  appear  and  be  made  parties  to  the  case  and  be  represented 
before  the  courts  by  counsel  under  such  regulations  as  are  now  permitted  in  similar 
circumstances  under  the  rules  and  practice  of  equity  courts  of  the  United  States. 

^  Commerce  Court  all  cases  and  proceedings  of  which 
from  that  time  the  Commerce  Court  is  hereby  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  may 
Tit  the  Same  courts  and  conducted  in  like  manner  and  with 

I?  now  provided  by  law;  and  if  any  such  case  or  pro¬ 
of  aults.  ceeding  ^all  have  gone  to  final  judgment  or  decree  before  the  onen- 
indo^pnt  nr  the  Commerce  Court,  appeal  may  he  taken  from  such  final 

®^«ct  as  is  now  provided  by  law. 
mav  haS  Wn  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  which 

he  fo?thwif^  5  hereby  allowed  before  the  said  date  shall 

^  Commerce  Court,  if  it  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  final 

der^mn  nf  been  finally  submitted  for  the 

ni.  I  which  case  the  cause  shall  proceed  In  such  court  to  final 

further  proceeding  thereafter,  and  appeal  may  be  taken  direct 
f?nm  fSf  such  cause  may  be  sent  back  to  the  court 

thp  taken  or  to  the  Commerce  Court  for  further  proceeding  as 

*  previous  proceedings  in  such  transferred  case 
?v^  operate  notwithstanding  the  transfer,  subject  to  the  same  control  over 

nr  Court.  and  to  the  same  right  of  subsequent  action  in  the  case 

proceeding  had  been  originally  begun  in 
the  Commerce  Court.  The  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  any  case  or  proceeding  is 

Court  shall  transmit  to  and  file  in  the  Commerce 
t  ?  9^  all  papers  filed  in  such  case  or  proceeding,  and  a  certified 

transcript  all  entries  in  the  case  or  proceeding  up  to  the  time  of  transfer. 

A  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

1  xjp  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  to  designate  in  writing  an  agent 

J  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  upon  whom  service  of  all  notices  and 
nr  Jor  and  on  behalf  of  said  common  carrier  In  anv  proceeding 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  before  said  Commerce 
court,  and  to  file  such  designation  in  the  office  of  the  secretarv  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
which  designation  may  from  time  to  time  he  changed  by  like  wrlt- 
filed:  -and  thereupon  service  of  all  notices  and  processes  mav  be  made 
common  carrier  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  such  designated  agent  at 
his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence  in  the  city  of  Washington,  with  like  effect  as  If 
made  personally  upon  such  common  carrier,  and  in  default  of  such  designation  of  such 
yrent,  service  of  any  notice  or  other  process  In  any  proceeding  before  said  Interstate 
commerce  Commission  or  Comm.erce  Court  may  be  made  by  posting  such  notice  or 
process  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  Feb- 
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ruary  4,  1887,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  hereby  now  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Section  1.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  corporation  or  any 
person  or  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil  or  other  commodity,  except  water 
.  a-nd  except  natural  or  artlflcial  gas.  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly 
Common  Carriers  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and 
Dennea.  partly  by  water,  and  to  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  companies 

(whether  by  wire  or  wireless)  engaged  in  sending  messages  from  one 
state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  territory  or  district 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  who  shall  be  considered  and  held  to 
be  common  carriers  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  act,  and  to  any  common 
carrier  or  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by 
railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used  under  a  com¬ 
mon  control,  management  or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment),  from 
one  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  one  place 
in  a  territory  to  another  place  in  the  same  territory,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  through 
a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  in  like  manner  of  property  shipped  from  agy  place  in  the  United  States  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country  and  carried  from  such  place  to  a  port  of  transshipment,  or  shipped  from 
a  foreign  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  and  carried  to  such  place  from  a 
port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  foreign  country:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  pas¬ 
sengers  or  property,  or  to  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage  or  handling  of  property 
wholly  within  one  state  and  not  shipped  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any 
state  or  territory  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  they  apply  to  the  transmission  of  messages  by 
telephone,  telegraph  or  cable  wholly  within  one  state  and  not  transmitted  to  or  from 
a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any  state  or  territory  as  aforesaid. 

"The  term  ‘common  carrier’  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  express  companies 
and  sleeping  car  companies.  The  term  ‘railroad’  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all 
bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the 
road  in  use  by  any  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under 
a  contract,  agreement  or  lease,  and  shall  also  include  all  switches,  spurs,  tracks  and 
terminal  facilities  of  every  kind  used  or  necessary  in  the  transportation  of  the  persons 
or  property  designated  herein,  and  also  all  freight  depots,  yards  and  grounds  used  or 
necessary  in  the  transportation  or  delivery  of  any  of  said  property;  and  the  term  ‘trans¬ 
portation’  shall  include  cars  and  other  vehicles  and  all  instrumentalities  and  facilities 
of  shipment  or  carriage,  irrespective  of  ownership  or  of  any  contract,  express  or  im¬ 
plied,  for  the  use  thereof,  and  all  sen-ices  in  connection  with  the  receipt,  delivery, 
elevation  and  transfer  in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration  or  icing,  storage  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  property  transported;  ard  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  provide  and  furnish  such  transportation  upon  reasonable  re¬ 
quest  therefor,  and  to  establish  through  mutes  and  Just  and  reasonable  rates  applicable 
thereto;  and  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  for  operating  such  through  routes  and  to 
make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  with  resiiect  to  the  exchange.  Interchange  and 
return  of  cars  used  therein,  and  for  the  operation  of  such  through  routes,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  reasonable  compensation  to  those  entitled  thereto. 

‘‘All  charges  made  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  or  property  and  for  the  transmission  of  messages  by 

telegraph,  telephone  or  cable,  as  aforesaid,  or  in  con- 
Telegraph,  Telephone  and  nection  therewith,  shall  be  just  and  reasonable;  and 
Cable  Service  Included.  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge  for  such  service 

or  any  part  thereof  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful;  Provided,  That  messages  by  telegraph,  telephone  or  cable,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  may  be  classified  into  day,  night,  repeated,  unrepeated,  letter, 
commercial,  press,  government,  and  such  other  classes  as  are  Just  and  reasonable,  and 
different  rates  may  be  charged  for  the  different  classes  of  messages:  .And  provide'^ 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  telephone,  telegraph  and 
cable  companies  from  entering  into  contracts  with  common  carriers  for  the  exchange 
of  services. 

"And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  establish,  observe  and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable  classifications  of 
property  for  transportation,  with  reference  to  which  rates,  tariits.  regulations  or  prac¬ 
tices  are  or  may  be  made  or  prescribed,  and  Just  and  reasonable  regulations  and 
practices  affecting  classifications,  rates  or  tariffs,  the  issuance,  form  and  substance  of 
tickets,  receipts  and  bills  of  lading,  the  manner  and  method  of  presenting,  marking, 
packing  and  delivering  proiierty  for  transportation,  the  facilities  for  transportation, 
the  carrying  of  personal,  sample  and  excess  baggage,  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  or  connected  with  the  receiving,  handling,  transporting,  storing  and  delivery  of 
property  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  mav  be  necessary  or  proper  to 
secure  the  safe  and  prompt  receipt,  handling,  transportation  and  delivery  of  property- 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  Just  and  reasonable  terms,  and  ey-ery  such 
unjust  and  unreasonable  classification,  regulation  and  practice  with  reference  to  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states  and  with  foreign  countries  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful. 

"No  common  carrier  subject  to  the  nrovisions  of  this  act  shall,  after  January 
1.  1907,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  give  any  Interstate  free  ticket,  free  pass  or 
free  transportation  for  passengers,  except  to  its  employes  and  their 
Passes.  families,  its  officers,  agents,  surgeons,  physicians  and  attorneys  at  law; 

to  ministers  of  religion,  travelling  secretaries  of  railroad  Young  Men’s 
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Christian  associations,  inmates  of  hospitals  and  charitable  and  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions,  and  persons  exclusiveiy  engaged  in  charitable  and  eleemosynary  work;  to  in¬ 
digent,  destitute  and  homeless  persons,  and  to  such  persons  when  transported  by 
charitable  societies  or  hospitals,  and  the  necessary  agent  employed  in  such  transporta¬ 
tion;  to  inmates  of  the  national  homes  or  state  homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers, 
and  of  soldiers’  and  sailors’  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning 
home  after  discharge;  to  necessary  caretakers  of  livestock,  poultry,  milk  and  fruit; 
to  employes  on  sleeping  cars,  express  cars,  and  to  linemen  of  teiegraph  and  telephone 
companies;  to  Railway  Mail  Service  employes.  Postoffice  inspectors,  customs  inspectors 
and  immigration  inspectors;  to  newsboys  on  trains,  baggage  agents,  witnesses  attend¬ 
ing  any  legal  investigation  in  which  the  common  carrier  is  interested,  persons  injured 
in  wrecks  and  physicians  and  nurses  attending  such  persons:  Provided,  That  this  pro¬ 
vision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  interchange  of  passes  for  the  officers, 
agents  and  employes  of  common  carriers,  and  their  families;  nor  to  prohibit  any  com¬ 
mon  carrier  from  carrying  passengers  free  with  the  object  of  providing  relief  in  cases 
of  general  epidemic,  pestilence  or  other  calamitous  visitation:  And  provided  further. 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  privilege  of  passes  or  franks, 
or  the  exchange  thereof  with  each  other,  for  the  officers,  agents,  employes  and  their 
families  of  such  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  lines,  and  the  officers,  agents,  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  of  other  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Provided  further.  That  the  term  ’employes’  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall  in¬ 
clude  furloughed,  pensioned  and  superannuated  employes,  persons  who  have  become 
disabled  or  infirm  in  the  service  of  any  such  common  carrier,  and  the  remains  of  a 
person  killed  in  the  employment  of  a  carrier  and  ex-employes  travelling  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  the  service  of  any  such  common  carrier;  and  the  term  ‘families’  as 
used  in  this  paragraph  shall  include  the  families  of  those  persons  named  in  this  pro¬ 
viso,  also  the  families  of  persons  killed,  and  the  widows  during  widowhood  and  minor 
children  during  minority  of  persons  who  died,  while  in  the  service  of  any  such  com¬ 
mon  carrier.  Any  common  carrier  violating  this  provision  shall'  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offence,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $2,000,  and  any  person,  other  than  the 
persons  excepted  in  this  provision,  who  uses  any  such  interscate  free  ticket,  free  pass 
or  free  transportation  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty.  Jurisdiction  of  offences  under 
this  provision  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided  for  offences  in  an  act  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  further  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states,’  approved 
February  19,  1903,  and  any  amendment  thereof. 

“From  and  after  May  1,  1908,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to 
transport  from  any  state,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  state, 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  any  article  or  com¬ 
modity,  other  than  timber  and  the  manufactured  products  thereof,  manufactured, 
mined,  or  produced  by  it,  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  such  arlsicles  or 
commodities  as  may  be  necessary  and  intended  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  common  carrier. 

“Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  application 
of  any  lateral,  branch  line  of  railroad,  or  of  any  shipper  tendering  interstate 
traffic  for  transportation,  shall  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
Side  Track  upon  reasonable  terms  a  switch  connection  with  any  such  lateral. 
Connections,  branch  line  of  railroad,  or  private  side  track  which  may  be  con_ 
structed  to  connect  with  its  railroad,  where  such  connection  is 
reasonably  practicable  and  can  be  put  in  with  safety  and  will  furnish  sufficient  busi¬ 
ness  to  justify  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  same;  and  shall  furnish  cars 
for  the  movement  of  such  traffic  to  the  best  of  its  ability  without  discrimination  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  such  shipper.  If  any  common  carrier  shall  fail  to  install  and 
operate  any  such  switch  or  connection  as  aforesaid,  on  application  therefor  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  any  shipper  or  owner  of  such  lateral,  branch  line  of  railroad,  such  shipper  or 
owner  of  such  lateral,  branch  line  of  railroad  may  make  complaint  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  as  provided  in  Section  13  of  this  act,  and  the  commission  shall  hear  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  same  and  shall  determine  as  to  the  safety  and  practicability  thereof  and 
Justification  and  reasonable  compensation  therefor,  and  the  commission  may  make  an 
order,  as  provided  in  Section  16  of  this  act,  directing  the  common  carrier  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  accordance  with  such  order,  and  such  order  shall 
be  enfoi'ced  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  all  other  orders  by  the 
commission,  other  than  orders  for  the  payment  of  money.” 

Section  4  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  or  of  like  kind  of  property. 
Short  and  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route 
Long  Hauls,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer 
distance,  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensation  as  a  through  route 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but 
this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  carrier  within  the  terms  of  this 
act  to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compensation  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance: 
Provided,  however.  That  upon  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
common  carrier  may  in  special  cases,  after  investigation,  be  authorized  by  the  com¬ 
mission  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property;  and  the  commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  extent 
to  which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this 
section:  Provided  further.  That  no  rates  or  charges  lawfully  existing  at  the  time  of 
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the  passage  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  be  required  to  be  changed  by  reason  of  the 
Prpv^s^ons  of  this  section-  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  nor  in  any  case  where  application  shall  have  been  filed  before  the  commis¬ 
sion,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  until  a  determination  of  such 
application  by  the  commission. 

"Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  In  competition  with  a  water  route  or  routes 
reduce  the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to  or  from  competitive  points. 
It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  Increase  such  rates  unless  after  hearing  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  It  shall  be  found  that  such  proposed  Increase  rests  upon  changed 
conditions  other  than  the  elimination  of  water  competition.” 

Section  6  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  was  amended 
by  adding  four  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"The  commission  may  reject  and  refuse  to  file  any  schedule  that  Is  tendered 
for  filing  which  does  not  provide  and  give  lawful  notice  of  Its  effective  date,  and 
any  schedule  so  rejected  by  the  commission  shall  be  void  and  Its 
Dates  of  use  shall  be  unlawful. 

Rate  Filings.  "In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  carrier,  re¬ 

ceiver,  or  trustee  to  corqmly  with  the  terms  of  any  regulation 
adopted  and  promulgated  or  any  order  made  by  the  commission  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  such  carrier,  receiver  or  trustee  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500  for 
each  such  offence,  and  $25  for  each  and  everc’  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offence, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  United  States. 

“If  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  after  written  re¬ 
quest  made  upon  the  agent  of  such  carrier  hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to.  by 
any  person  or  company  for  a  written  statement  of  the  rate  or  charge  applicable  to  a 
described  shipment  between  stated  places  under  the  schedules  or  tariffs  to  which  such 
carrier  Is  a  party,  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  give  such  written  statement  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  or  shall  misstate  in  writing  the  applicable  rate,  and  If  the  person  or  com¬ 
pany  making  such  request  suffers  damage  In  consequence  of  such  refusal  or  omission 
or  in  consequence  of  the  misstatement  of  the  rate,  either  through  making  the  ship¬ 
ment  over  a  line  or  route  for  which  the  proper  rate  Is  higher  than  the  rate  over  an¬ 
other  available  line  or  route,  or  through  entering  Into  any  sale  or  other  contract 
whereunder  such  person  or  company  obligates  himself  or  itself  to  make  such  shipment 
of  freight  at  his  or  its  cost,  then  the  said  carrier  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $250, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  United  States. 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  by  railroad  to  keep  at  all  times  con¬ 
spicuously  posted  in  every  station  where  freight  is  received  for  transportation  the 
name  of  an  agent  resident  In  the  city,  village,  or  town  where  such  station  is  located, 
to  whom  application  may  be  made  for  the  information  by  this  section  required  to  be 
furnished  on  written  request;  and  In  case  any  carrier  shall  fall  at  any  time  to  have 
such  name  so  posted  In  any  station.  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  address  such  request  in 

substantially  the  following  form:  'The  Station  Agent  of  the  -  Company  at 

- Station,’  together  with  the  name  of  the  proper  postoffice.  Inserting  the  name 

of  the  carrier  company  and  of  the  station  in  the  blanks,  and  to  ser%-e  the  same  by 
depositing  the  request  so  addressed,-  with  postage  thereon  prepaid,  in  any  postoffice.” 

Section  10  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  heretofore  amended,  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  That  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
Liabilities  of  visions  of  his  act.  or,  whenever  such  common  carrier  Is  a  cor- 

Railroad  Officials,  poration.  any  director  or  officer  thereof,  or  any  receiver, 
trustee,  lessee,  agent  or  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  such 
corporation,  who,  alone  or  with  any  other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  party, 
shall  wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  or  shall  willingly  suffer  or  permit  to  be  done, 
any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or  who 
shall  aid  or  abet  therein,  or  shall  wilfully  omit  or  fail  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing  In  this  act  required  to  be  done,  or  shall  cause  or  willingly  suffer  or  permit 
any  act,  matter,  or  thing  so  directed  or  required  by  this  act  to  be  done  not  to  be  so 
done,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  such  omission  or  failure,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
infraction  of  this  act  for  which  no  penalty  is  otherwise  provided,  or  who  shall  aid 
or  abet  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanjr,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
such  offence  was  committed,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each 
offence:  Provided,  That  If  the  offence  for  which  any  person  shall  be  convicted  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  an  unlawful  discrimination  in  rates,  fares,  or  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  such  person  shall,  in  addition  to  the  fine 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  be  liable  to  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary  for  a  terin 
o.^  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

“Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  whenever  such 
common  carrier  is  a  corporation,  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  or  any  person  acting 
for  or  employed  by  such  corporation,  who,  by  means  of  false  billing,  false  classifica¬ 
tion,  false  weighing  or  false  report  of  weight,  or  by  any  other  device  or  means,  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  assist,  or  shall  willingly  suffer  or  permit,  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  to  obtain  transportation  for  property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  then  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  force  on  the  line  of  transportation  of  such  common  carrier,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  comtetent  Jurisdiction  within  the  district  In  which  such  offence 
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was  committed,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  for  each  offence. 

“Any  person,  corporation  or  company,  or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof,  who  shall 
deliver  property  for  transportation  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  for  whom,  as  consignor  or  consignee,  any  such  carrier  shall  transport 
property,  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  directly  or  indirectly,  himself  or  by  em¬ 
ploye,  agent,  officer,  or  otherwise,  by  false  billing,  false  classification,  false  weighing, 
false  representation  of  the  contents  of  the  package  or  the  substance  of  the  property, 
false  report  of  weight,  false  statement,  or  by  any  other  device  or  means,  whether 
with  or  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  carrier,  its  agent,  or  officer,  obtain 
or  attempt  to  obtain  transportation  for  such  property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates 
then  established  and  in  force  on  the  line  of  transportation;  or  who  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  directly  or  Indirectly,  himself  or  by  employe,  agent,  officer,  or  other¬ 
wise,  by  false  statement  or  representation  as  to  cost,  value,  nature,  or  extent  of  in¬ 
jury,  or  by  the  use  of  any  false  bill,  bill  of  lading,  receipt,  voucher,  roll,  account, 
claim,  certificate,  affidavit  or  deposition, '  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent,  or  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  ob¬ 
tain  or  attempt  to  obtain  any  allowance,  refund  or  payment  for  damage  or  otherwise 
in  connection  with  or  growing  out  of  the  transportation  of  or  agreement  to  transport 
such  property,  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  carrier, 
whereby  the  compensation  of  such  carrier  for  such  transportation,  either  before  or 
after  payment,  shall  in  fact  be  made  less  than  the  regular  rates  then  established  and 
in  force  on  the  line  of  transportation,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  fraud,  which  is  here¬ 
by  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  district  in  which  such  offence 
was  wholly  or  in  part  committed,  be  subject  for  each  offence  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided.  That  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  shall 
not  apply  to  artificial  persons. 

“If  any  such  person,  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  corporation  or  company, 
shall,  by  payment  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  solicitation,  or  otherwise,  induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  to  discriminate  unjustly  in  his,  its,  or  their  favor  as  against 
any  other  consignor  or  consignee  in  the  transportation  of  property,  or  shall  aid  or 
abet  any  common  carrier  in  any  such  unjust  discrimination,  such  person  or  such  of¬ 
ficer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  or  company  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  sball,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  jurisdiction  within  the  district  in  which  such  offence  was  committed,  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding-  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each 
offence;  and  such  person,  corporation  or  company  shall  also,  together  with  said  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  be  liable,  jointly  or  severally,  in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  any  con¬ 
signor  or  consignee  discriminated  against  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  for  all  damages  caused  by  or  resulting  therefrom.” 

Section  13  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  13.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  company  or  asso- 
Complalnts.  elation,  or  any  mercantile,  agricultural  or  manufacturing  society  or 
other  organization,  or  any  body  politic  or  municipal  organization,  or 
any  common  carrier,  complaining  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done 
by  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  may  apply  to  said  commission  by  petition,  which  shall  briefly 
state  the  facts;  whereupon  a  statement  of  the  complaint  thus  made  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  commission  to  such  common  carrier,  who  shall  be  called  upon  to 
satisfy  the  complaint,  or  to  answer  the  same  in  writing,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
to  be  specified  by  the  commission.  If  such  common  carrier  within  the  time  specified 
shall  make  reparation  for  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done,  the  common  carrier 
shall  be  relieved  of  liability  to  the  complainant  only  for  the  particular  violation  of 
law  thus  complained  of.  If  such  carrier  or  carriers  shall  not  satisfy  the  complaint 
within  the  time  specified,  or  there  shall  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  in¬ 
vestigating  said  complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the 
matters  complained  of  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

“Said  commission  shall,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same  authority  and  powers, 
investigate  any  complaint  forwarded  by  the  Railroad  Commissioner  or  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  of  any  state  or  territory  at  the  request  of  such  commissioner  or  commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  full  authority  and  pow’er  at  any 
time  to  institute  an  Inquiry,  on  its  own  motion,  in  any  case  and  as  to  any  matter 
or  thing  concerning  which  a  complaint  i?  authorized  to  be  made,  to  or  before  said 
commission  by  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  concerning  which  any  question  may  arise 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  And  the  said  commission  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
authority  to  proceed  with  any  inquiry  instituted  on  its  own  motion  as  though  it  had 
been  appealed  to  by  complaint  or  petition  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Including  the  power  to  make  and  enforce  any  order  or  orders  in  the  case,  or  relating 
to  the  matter  or  thing  concerning  which  the  Inquiry  is  had  excepting  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money.  No  complaint  shall  at  any  time  be  dismissed  because  of  the 
absence  of  direct  damage  to  the  complainant.” 

Section  15  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  was  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec  15.  That  whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  a  complaint  made  as  pro. 
vided  In  Section  13  of  this  act.  or  after  full  hearing  under  an  order  for  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  hearing  made  by  the  commission  on  Its  own  Inltlatve 
Joint  Kates,  (either  in  extension  of  any  pending  complaint  or  without  any  com¬ 
plaint  whatever),  the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  Indi¬ 
vidual  or  joint  rates  or  charges  whatsoever  demanded,  charged,  or  collected  by  any 
common  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  transpor^— 
tlon  of  persons  or  property  or  for  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph  or  tel^ 
phone  as  defined  In  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  that  any  Individual  or  joint  classi¬ 
fications.  regulations,  or  practices  whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  preferential,  or  prejudicial  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  and 
prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  individual  or  Joint  rate  or  rates, 
charge  or  charges,  to  be  thereafter  obseiA*ed  in  such  case  as  the  maximum  to  be 
charged,  and  what  individual  or  joint  classification,  regulation,  or  practice  Is  just, 
fair,  and  reasonable,  to  be  thereafter  followed,  and  to  make  an  order  that  the  car¬ 
rier  or  carriers  shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
commission  finds  the  same  to  exist,  and  shall  not  thereafter  publish,  demand,  or 
collect  any  rate  or  charge  for  such  transportation  or  transmission  in  excess  of  fhe 
maximum  rate  or  charge  so  prescribed,  and  shall  adopt  the  classification  and  sh^l 
conform  to  and  observe  the  regulation  or  practice  so  prescribed.  All  orders  of  the 
commission  except  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  take  effect  within  such 
reasonable  time,  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  order  of  the 
commission,  unless  the  same  shall  be  suspended  or  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  or  be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  XVhen- 
ever  the  carrier  or  carriers.  In  obedience  to  such  order  of  the  commission  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  respect  to  joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  shall  fail  to  agree  among  them- 
selv'es  upon  the  apx)Ortionment  or  division  thereof,  the  commission  may,  after  hear¬ 
ing,  make  a  supplemental  order  prescribing  the  just  and  reasonable  proportion  of  such 
joint  rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party  thereto,  which  order  shall  take  effect 
as  a  part  of  the  original  order. 

"Whenever  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  commission  any  schedule  stating  a  new 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  eharge,  or  any  new  Individual  or  joint  classification, 
or  any  new  individual  or  joint  regulation  or  practice  affecting  any  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  the  commission  shall  have,  and  It  is  hereby  given,  authority,  either  upon 
complaint  or  upon  Its  own  initiative  without  complaint,  at  once,  and  If  it  so  orders, 
without  answer  or  other  formal  pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  but 
upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing  concerning  the  propriety  of  such 
rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice;  and  pending  such  hearing  and 
the  decision  thereon,  the  commission,  upon  filing  with  such  schedule  and  delivering 
to  the  carrier  or  carriers  affected  thereby  a  statement  in  writing  of  its  reasons  for 
such  suspension,  may  suspend  the  operation  of  such  schedule  and  defer  the  use  of 
such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  120  days  beyond  the  time  when  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
regulation  or  practice  would  otherwise  go  into  effect:  and  after  full  hearing,  whether 
completed  before  or  after  the  rate,  fare,  chaige,  classification,  regulation  or  practice 
goes  into  effect,  the  commission  may  make  such  order  in  reference  to  such  rate,  fare, 
charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice  as  would  be  proper  in  a  proceeding  in¬ 
itiated  after  the  rate.  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation  or  practice  had  become 
effective:  Provided,  That  if  anv  such  hearing  cannot  be  concluded  within  the  period 
of  suspension,  as  above  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion.  extend  the  time  of  suspension  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 
At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  increased  after  January  1,  1910,  or  of  a  rate  sought 
to  be  increased  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the 
increased  rate  or  profosed  increased  rate  is  just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon  the 
common  carrier,  and  the  commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  such 
questions  preference  over  all  other  questions  pending  before  it  and  decioe  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

“The  commisson  may  also,  after  hearing,  on  a  complaint  or  upon  ts  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  establish  through  routes  and  joint  classifications,  and 
mav  establish  joint  rates  as  the  maximum  to  be  charged  and 
Rates  Initiated  hv  may  prescribe  the  division  of  such  rates  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
the  Commission. '  vided  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  through 
routes  shall  he  operated,  whenever  the  carriers  themselves 
shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  establish  voluntarily  such  through  routes  'jt  joint 
classifications  or  joint  rates;  and  this  provision  shall  apply  when  one  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  carriers  is  a  water  line.  The  commission  shall  not,  however,  establish  any  through 
route,  classification  or  rate  between  street  electric  passenger  railways  not  engaged  in 
the  general  business  of  transporting  freight  in  addition  to  their  passenger  and  express 
business  and  railroads  of  a  different  character,  nor  shall  the  commission  have  the 
right  to  establish  any  route,  classification,  rate,  fare  or  charge  when  the  transporta¬ 
tion  is  wholly  bv  water,  and  any  transportation  by  water  affected  by  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  transportation  by  water. 

"And  in  establishing  such  through  route,  the  commission  shall  not  require  any 
company,  without  its  consent,  to  embrace  in  such  route  substantially  less  than  the 
entire  length  of  its  railroad  and  of  any  intermediate  railroad  operated  in  conjunction 
and  under  a  common  .-nanagement  or  control  therewith  which  lies  between  the  termini 
of  such  proposed  through  route,  unless  to  do  so  would  make  such  through  route  un- 
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reasonably  long  as  comj.ared  with  another  practicable  through  route  which  could 
otherwise  be  established. 

“In  all  cases  Where  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  property  to  any  railroad  corporation 
being  a  common  carrier,  for  transportation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any 
point  of  destination,  between  which  and  the  point  of  such  delivery  for  shipment  two 
or  more  through  routes  and  through  rates  shall  have  been  established  as  in  this  act 
provided  to  which  through  routes  and  through  rates  such  carrier  is  a  party,  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  making  such  shipment,  subject  to  such  reasonable  exceptions  and 
regulations  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
shall  have  the  right  to  designate  In  writing  by  which  of  such  through  routes  such 
property  shall  be  transported  to  destination,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the 
initial  carrier  to  route  said  property  and  issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  therefor  as  so 
directed,  and  to  transport  said  property  over  its  own  line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same 
to  a  connecting  iine  or  lines  according  to  such  through  route,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  of  said  connecting  carriers  to  receive  said  property  and  transport  it  over  the 
said  line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  next  succeeding  carrier  or  consignee 
according  to  the  routing  Instructions  in  said  bill  of  lading:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  shipper  shall  in  all  instances  have  the  right  to  determine,  where  competing  lines 
of  railroad  constitute  portions  of  a  through  line  or  route,  over  which  of  said  competing 
lines  so  constituting  a  portion  of  said  through  line  or  route  his  freight  shall  be.  trans¬ 
ported. 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employe  of  such  common  carrier,  or  for  any 
other  person  or  corporation  lawfully  authorized  by  such  common 
Protection  to  carrier  to  receive  information  therefrom,  knowingly  to  disclose 
Business  Secrets  to  or  permit  to  be  acquired  by  any  person  or  corporation  other 
of  Shippers.  than ,  the  shipper  or  consignee,  without  the  consent  of  such 

shipper  or  consignee,  any  information  concerning  the  nature, 
kind,  quantity,  destination,  consignee  or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or  delivered 
to  such  common  carrier  for  interstate  transportation,  which  Information  may  be  used 
to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  such  shipper  or  consignee,  or  which  may  improperly 
disclose  his  business  transactions  to  a  competitor;  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  corporatioh  to  solicit  or  knowingly  receive  any  such  information  which 
may  be  so  used:  Provided;  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
giving  of  such  information  in  response  to  any  legal  process  issued  under  the  authority 
of  any  state  or  federal  court,  or  to  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  to  any  officer  or 
other  duly  authorized  person  seeking  such  information  for  the  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  or  suspected  of  crime;  or  information  given  by  a  common  carrier  to  an¬ 
other  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  mutual  traffic  accounts  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  of  such  carriers. 

“Any  person,  corporation  or  association  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  next 
preceding  paragraph  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
each  offence,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

“If  the  owner  of  property  transported  under  this  act  directly  or  indirectly  renders 
any  service  connected  with  such  transportation,  or  furnishes  any  instrumentality  used 
therein,  the  charge  and'  allowance  therefor  shall  be  no  more  than  is  just  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  the  commission  may,  after  hearing  on  a  complaint  or  on  its  own  initiative, 
determine  what  is  a  reasonable  charge  as  the  maximum  to  be  paid  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  for  the  services  so  rendered  or  for  the  use  of  the  instrumentality  so  furnished, 
and  fix  the  same  by  appropriate  order,  which  order  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  and  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  the  orders  above  provided  for  under  this 
section. 

"The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers  shall  not  exclude  any  power  which  the 
commission  would  otherwise  have  in  the  making  of  an  order  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.” 

Section  16  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  was  now 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows; 

“Sec.  16.  That  if,  after  hearing  on  a  complaint  made  as 
Damages  for  provided  in  Section  13  of  this  act,  the  commission  shall  deter- 

Non-Compiiance.  mine  that  any  party  complainant  is  entitled  to  an  award  of 
damages  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  a  violation  thereof, 
the  commission  shall  make  an  order  directing  the  carrier  to  pay  to  the  complainant 
the  sum  to  which  he  is  entitled  on  or  before  a  day  named. 

“If  a  carrier  does  not  comply  with  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the 
time  limit  fixed  in  the  order,  the  complainant,  or  any  person  for  whose  benefit  such 
order  was  made,  may  file  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  he  resides  or  in  which  is  located  the  principal  operating  office  of  the  carrier,  or 
through  which  the  road  of  the  carrier  runs,  or  in  any  state  court  of  general  jurisdic¬ 
tion  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  a  petition  setting  forth  briefly  the  causes  for 
which  he  claims  damages,  and  the  order  of  the  commission  in  the  premises.  Such 
suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  proceed  in  all  respects  like  other 
civil  suits  for  damages,  except  that  on  the  trial  of  such  suit  the  findings  and  order  of 
the  commission  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  and  except 
that  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs  in  the  Circuit  Court  nor  tor  costs  at 
any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  unless  they  accrue  upon  his  appeal.  If  the 
petitioner  shall  finally  prevail  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney’s  fee,  to  be 
taxed  and  collected  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit.  All  complaints  for  the  recovery 
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of  damages  shall  be  filed  with  the  commission  within  two  years  from  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after,  and  a  petition  for  the  enfcrcement  of  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money  shall  be  filed  In  the  Circuit  Court  or  state  court  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  order,  and  not  after. 

"In  such  suits  all  parties  In  whose  favor  the  commission  may  have  made  an 
award  for  damages  by  a  single  order  may  be  Joined  as  plaintiffs,  and  all  of  the 
carriers  parties  to  such  order  awarding  such  damages  may  be  joined  as  defendants, 
and  such  suit  may  be  maintained  by  such  Joint  plaintiffs  and  against  such  Joint 
defendants  in  any  district  where  any  one  of  such  Joint  plaintiffs  could  maintain 
such  suit  against  any  one  of  such  Joint  defendants:  and  service  of  process  against 
any  one  of  such  defendants  as  may  not  be  found  in  the  district  where  the  suit  Is 
brought  may  be  made  In  any  district  where  such  defendant  carrier  has  Its  principal 
operating  office.  In  case  of  such  Joint  suit  the  recovery.  If  any.  may  be  by  Judg¬ 
ment  In  favor  of  any  one  of  such  plaintiffs,  against  the  defendant  found  to  be  liable 
to  such  plaintiff. 

"Every  order  of  the  commiEsloif  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the  designated 
agent  of  the  carrier  In  the  city  of  Washington  or  In  such  other  manner  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"The  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  suspend  or  modify  its  orders  upon  such 
notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common  carrier.  Its  agents  and  employes,  to 
observe  and  comply  with  such  orders  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  In  effect. 

"Any  carrier,  any  oflicer,  representative,  or  agent  of  a  carrier,  or  any  re¬ 
ceiver,  trustee,  lessee,  or  agent  of  either  of  them,  who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects 

to  obey  any  order  made  under  the  provisions  of  Section  15  of 

Fines  Imposable.  this  act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
each  offence.  Every  distinct  violation  shall  be  a  separate 
ofience,  and  In  case  of  a  continuing  violation  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offence. 

"The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  payable  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  brought  In  the  district  where  the  carrier  has  Its  principal  operating  office,  or 
in  any  district  through  which  the  road  of  the  carrier  runs. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  district  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of 

the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  for¬ 

feitures.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"The  commission  may  employ  such  attorneys  as  It  finds  necessary  for  proper 
legal  aid  and  service  of  the  commission  or  its  members  in  the  conduct  of  their  work 
or  for  proper  representation  of  the  public  interests  In  Investigations  made  by  It  or 
cases  or  proceedings  pending  before  It.  whether  at  the  commission’s  own  Instance 
or  upon  complaint,  or  to  appear  for  and  represent  the  commission  In  any  case  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  commerce  court;  and  the  expenses  of  such  employment  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  commission. 

"If  any  carrier  fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  order  of  the  commission  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  money,  while  the  same  Is  In  effect,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  patry  Injured  thereby,  or  the  United  States,  by  Its  Attorney 
General,  may  apply  to  the  commerce  court  for  the  enforcement  of  such  order.  If, 
after  hearing,  that  court  determines  that  the  order  was  regularly  made  and  duly- 
served,  and  that  the  carrier  is  In  disobedience  of  the  same,  the  court  shall  enforce 
obedience  to  such  order  by  a  writ  of  Injunction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  to  restrain  such  carrier.  Its  officers,  agents,  or  representatives,  from 
further  disobedience  of  such  order,  or  to  enjoin  upon  It  or  them  obedience  to  the  same. 

“The  copies  of  schedules  and  classifications  and  tariffs  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges,  and  of  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrangements  between  common  car¬ 
riers  filed  with  the  commission  as  herein  provided,  and  the  statistics,  tables,  and 
figures  contained  in  the  annual  or  other  reports  of  carriers  made  to  the  commission 
as  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  preserved  as  public  records  In 
the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  shall  be  received  as  prlma  facie 
evidence  of  what  they  purport  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  investigations  by  the  com¬ 
mission  and  In  all  Judicial  proceedings:  and  copies  of  and  extracts  from  any  of  said 
schedules,  classifications,  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements,  arrangements,  or  reports, 
made  public  records  as  aforesaid,  certified  by  the  secretary,  under  the  commission’s 
seal,  shall  be  received  In  evidence  with  like  effect  as  the  originals.” 

Section  20  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  heretofore  amended,  was  by 
striking  out  the  following  paragraph: 

"Said  detailed  reports  shall  contain  all  the  required  statistics  for 
Reports  of  the  period  of  twelve  months  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in 
Carriers.  each  year,  and  shall  be  made  out  under  oath  and  filed  with  the  com¬ 

mission,  at  its  office  In  Washington,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September  then  next  following,  unless  additional  time  be  granted  In  any  case  by  the 
commission;  and  if  any  carrier,  person  or  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  fall  to  make  and  file  said  annual  reports  within  the  time  above  specified,  or 
within  the  time  extended  by  the  commission  for  making  and  filing  the  same,  or  shall 
tall  to  make  specific  answer  to  any  question  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  It  is  lawfully  required  so  to  do,  such  parties 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and  every  day  It  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  In  default  with  respect  thereto.  The  commission  shall  also  have  authority 
to  require  said  carriers  to  file  ironthly  reports  of  earnings  and  expenses  or  special 
reports  within  a  specified  period,  and  it  any  such  carrier  shall  fail  to  file  such  reports 
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within  the  time  fixed  by  the  ocmmlsslon  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  forfeitures  last 
above  provided;” 

And  by  inserting  In  Hew  of  the  paragraph  so  stricken  out  the  following: 

“Said  detailed  reports  shall  contain  all  the  required  statistics  for  the  period  of 
twelve  months  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  each  year,  or  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  In  each  year  if  the  commission  by  order  substitute  that  period  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  and  shall  be  made  out  under  oath  and  filed  with  the  com¬ 
mission  at  its  ofHoe  in  Washington  within  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made,  unless  additional  time  be  granted  in  any  case  by  the 
commission;  and  If  any  carrier,  person  or  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  fail  to  make  and  file  said  annua]  reports  within  the  time  above  specified,  or 
within  the  time  extended  by  the  commission,  for  making  and  filing  the  same,  or  shall 
fail  to  make  specific  answer  to  any  question  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  it  is  lawfully  required  so  to  do,  such  party 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and  every  day  it  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  In  default  with  respect  thereto.  The  commission  shall  also  have  authority 
by  general  or  special  orders  to  require  said  carriers,  or  any  of  them,  to  file  monthly 
reports  of  earnings  and  expenses,  and  to  file  periodical  or  special,  or  both  periodical 
and  special,  reports  concerning  any  matters  about  which  the  commission  is  author¬ 
ized  or  required  by  this  or  any  other  law  to  inquire  or  to  keep  itself  informed  or  which 
It  Is  required  to  enforce;  and  such  periodical  or  special  reports  shall  be  under  oath 
whenever  the  commission  so  requires:  and  if  any  such  carrier  shall  fail  to  make  and 
file  any  such  periodical  or  special  report  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  commission.  It 
shall  be  subject  to  the  forfeitures  last  above  provided.” 

Nothing  In  this  act  contained  shall  undo  or  impair  any  proceeding  heretofore 
taken  by  or  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  of  the  acts  of  said 
commission;  and  In  any  cases,  proceedings  or  matters  now  pending  before  it.  the  com¬ 
mission  may  exercise  any  of  the  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  It,  as  would  be  proper 
in  cases,  proceedings,  or  matters  hereafter  initiated;  and  nothing  In  this  act  con¬ 
tained  shall  operate  to  release  or  affect  any  obligation,  liability,  penalty  or  forfeiture 
heretofore  existing  against  or  incurred  by  any  person,  corporation  or  association. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
quosiloES  pertaining  to  the  isaviarioe  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  corporations, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
Stock  and  Bond  the  powrer  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  affect  the  same,  and  to 
Issuance  Inquiry,  fix  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  such  commission.  Said 
commission  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  experts 
to  aid  In  the  work  of  Inquiry  and  examination,  and  such  clerks,  stenographers  and 
other  assistants  as  may  bo  necessary,  which  employes  shall  be  paid  such  compensa¬ 
tion  as  the  commission  may  deem  just  and  reasonable  upon  a  certificate  to  be  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  The  several  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
government  shall  detail  from  time  to  time  such  officials  and  employes  and  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  commission  as  may  be  directed  by  the  President.  For  the 
purposes  of  its  investigations  the  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  Incur  and  have 
paid  upon  the  certificate  of  its  chairman  such  expenses  as  the  commjssion  shall 
deem  necessary:  Provided,  however.  That  the  total  expenses  authorized  or  Incurred 
under  the  pro^slons  of  this  section  for  compensation,  employes,  or  otherwise,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $26,000. 

No  interlocutory  injunction  suspending-  or  restraining  the  enforcement,  opera¬ 
tion  or  execution  of  any  statute  of  a  state  by  restraining  the  action  of  any  officer 
of  such  state  in  the  enforcement  or  execution  of  such 
Injunctions  Suspending  statue  shall  be  issued  or  granted  by  any  Justice  of  the 
State  Laws.  Supreme  Court,  or  by  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

States,  or  by  any  judge  thereof,  or  by  any  district  judge 
acting  as  circuit  Judge,  upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  statue, 
unless  the  application  for  the  same  shall  be  presented  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  circuit  judge,  or  to  a  district  judge  acting  as 
circuit  Judge,  and  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  three  judges,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  a  circuit  judge, 
and  the  other  two  may  be  cither  circuit  or  district  judges,  and  unless  a  majority 
of  said  three  judges  shall  concur  In  granting  such  application.  Whenever  such 
application  as  aforesai,d  is  presented  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  a  judge,  he  shall  Immediately  call  to  his  assistance  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  application  two  other  judges:  Provided,  however.  That  one  of  such  three 
judges  shall  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  a  circuit 
judge.  Such  application  shall  not  be  heard  or  determined  before  at  least  five  days' 
notice  of  the  hearing  has  been  given  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  state,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be  defendants  In  the  suit:  Provided, 
That  If  of  opinion  that  Irreparable  loss  or  damage  would  result  to  the  complainant 
unless  a  temporary  restraining  order  is  granted,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  circuit  or  district  judge,  may  grant  such  temporary 
restraining  order  at  any  time  before  such  hearing  and  determination  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  interlocutory  injunction,  but  such  temporary  restraining  order  shall  only 
remain  in  force  irntil  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  application  for  an  inter— ■ 
loeutory  injunction  upon  notice  as  aforesaid.  The  hearing  upon  such  application  for  an 
interlocutory  injunction  shall  be  given  precedence  and  shall  he  in  every  way  expedited 
and  be  assigned  for  a  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  after  the  expiration  of 
tee  notice  hereinbefore  provided  for.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  order  granting  or  denying,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  an  interlocutory  injunction  In  such  case. 

The  act  took  eftect  on  August  17,  1010,  except  the  section  amending  Section  15 
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of  the  act  to  regulate  con.merce.  as  heretofore  amended,  and  the  section  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  the  issuance 
of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  corporations,  which  took  effect  at  once. 

An  act,  approved  June  2o,  lUlu,  proviuci  tuai  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  created 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  c  .ntrol,  supervision  and  administration  of  the  postal 
savings  depository  Oiiices  designated  and  established  under 
Postal  Savings  Banks,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  funds  received  as 
deposits  at  such  postal  savings  depository  offices  by  virtue 
thereof.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  tne  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General,  severally,  acting  ex  ofBclo,  and  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  necessary  and  proper  regulations  for  the  receipt,  transmittai,  custody, 
deposit,  investment  and  repayment  of  tne  lunds  deposited  at  postal  savings  depository 
offices. 

The  board  of  trustees  shali  submit  a  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  showing  by  states  and  terriiories  (tor  the  preceding  nscal  year)  the 
number  and  names  of  postoffices  receiving  deposits,  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits 
made  therein,  the  aggregate  amount  of  withdrawals  thereirom,  the  number  of  deposi¬ 
tors  in  each,  the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  all  depositors  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  the  amount  of  such  deposits  at  interest,  the  amount  of  interest  received 
thereon,  the  amount  of  interest  paid  thereon,  the  amount  of  deposits  surrendered  by 
depositors  for  bonds  issued  by  authority  of  this  act,  and  the  number  and  amount  of 
unclaimed  deposits.  Also  the  amount  Invested  in  government  securities  by  the  trustees, 
the  amount  of  extra  expense  of  the  Postolfice  Department  and  the  postal  service  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  operation  of  the  postal  savings  depository  system,  the  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  savings  depository  system  by  the  Postotfice  Department  and  postal  service  in 
the  transportation  of  free  mail,  and  all  other  facts  which  it  may  deem  pertinent  and 
proper  to  present.  .  ,  , 

The  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  Issue  special  swmps  oi 
the  necessary  denominations  for  use,  in  lieu  of  penalty  or  franked  envelopes,  in  the 
transmittal  of  free  mail  resulting  from  the  administrat.on  of  this  act. 

Said  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  designate  such  post- 
offices  as  it  may  select  to  be  postal  savings  depository  offices,  and  each  and  every  post- 
office  so  designated  by  order  of  said  board  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  postal  savings 
depository  office  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  to  be  authorized  and  required  lo 
receive  deposits  of  funds  from  the  public  and  to  account  for  and  dispose  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  ffiereof 
Each  postal  savings  depository  office  snail  be  kept  open  tor  tne  transaction  ot  business 
during  such  hours  as  the  Postmaster  General,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trus- 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  deposits  made  in  any  postal  savings  depository 
established  under  this  act  by  any  person  ot  the  age  of  ten 

her  own  name,  ana  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  ana 
Opening:  Accounts,  free  from  any  conirol  or  interference  by  her 

person  shall  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  one  postal 
savings  account  in  his  or  her  own  right.  ^  ^  _ _ _ 

The  postmaster  at  a  postal  savings  depository  office  shall,  upon  the 
application  to  open  an  account  under  this  act  and  the  submission  of  ^.n  initial  deport, 
deliver  to  the  depositor  a  passbook  free  of  cost,  upon  which  shall  be  -written 
and  signature  or  mark  of  the  depositor  and  such  other  memoranda  as  may  be 
for  purposes  of  identification,  in  which  passbook  entries  of  all  deposits  and  withdraw^s 
shall  be  made  in  boib  figures  and  writing:  Provided,  That  the 

may.  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  adopt  some  other  device  or  device  m 
lieu  of  a  passbook  as  a  means  of  making  and  preservmg  evidence  of  deposits  and  with 

drat^lSfe^^t  dollar,  or  a  larger  amount  In  multiples  thereof,  must  be  deposited 
before  an  account  is  opened  with  the  person  depositing  the  same,  and  one  dollar,  or 
multiples  thereof,  may  be  deposited  after  such  account  has  been  opened;  btU  t*°  0“® 
shall  be  permitted  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  any  one  calendar  month:  Providea, 
That  in  order  that  smaller  amounts  may  be  accumulated  for  deposit,  any  person  may- 
purchase  for  10  cents  from  any  depository  office  a  postal  savings  card,  to  which  may 
be  attached  specially  prepared  adhesive  stamps,  to  be  known  as  postal  savins 
stamps,”  and  when  the  stamps  so  attached  amount  to  $1.  or  a  larger  sum  in  mul 
tlples  thereof,  including  the  10-cent  postal  ^vings  card,  the  same  may-  be  presented 
as  a  deposit  for  opening  an  account,  and  additions  may  made  to  any  accost  by 
means  of  such  card  and  stamps  in  amounts  of  $1,  or  multiples  thereof,  ^d  when  a 
card  and  stamps  thereto  attached  are  accepted  as  a  deposit  the  p™; 

mediately  cancel  the  same.  It  Is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster  (^neral 
to  prepare  such  postal  savings  cards  and  postal  savings  stamps  of  denominations  o 
10  cents,  and  to  keep  them  on  sale  at  every  postal  savings  depository  o^e.  &“<!  ^o 
prescribe  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Issue,  sale,  and  cancellation 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  and  entered  to 
the  credit  of  each  depositor  once  in  each  year,  the  same  to  be  computed  on  such  basis 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe;  but 
interest  shall  not  be  computed  or  allowed  on  fractions  of  a  dollar:  Provided,  Tl^t 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  any  one  person  shall  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  $o00. 
exclusive  of  accumulated  interest. 

Anv  depositor  may  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  funds  deposited  to  his 
or  her  credit,  with  the  accrued  Interest,  upon  demand  and  under  such  regulations  as 
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the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe.  Withdrawals  shall  be  paid  from  the  deposits 
la  the  state  or  territory,  so  far  as  the  postal  funds  on  deposit  In  such  state  or  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  deposits 
in  the  community  in  which  the  deposit  was  made.  No  bank  in  which  postal  savings 
funds  shall  be  deposited  shall  receive  any  exchange  or  other  fees  or  compensation  on 
account  of  the  cashing  or  collection  of  any  checks  or  the  performance  of  any  other 
service  in  connection  with  the  postal  savings  depository  system. 

Postal  savings  funds  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  depos¬ 
ited  In  solvent  banks,  whether  organized  under  national  or  state  laws,  being 
subject  to  national  or  state  supervision  and  examination,  and 
Bank  Depositories,  the  sums  deposited  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  2%  per  centum  per  annum,  which  rate  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  and  territories  thereof;  but  6  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  kept  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  lawful  money  as  a 
reserve.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  take  from  such  banks  such  security  in  public 
bonds  or  other  securities,  supported  by  the  taxing  power,  as  the  board  may  prescribe, 
approve,  and  deem  sufficient  and  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  and  prompt  payment 
of  such  deposits  on  demand.  The  funds  received  at  the  postal  savings  depository 
offices  In  each  city,  town,  village  and  other  locality  shall  be  deposited  in  banks 
located  therein  (substantially  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  surplus  of  each  such 
bank)  willing  to  receive  such  deposits  under  the  terms  of  this  act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  authority  thereof,  but  the  amount  deposited  in  any  one  hank  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  the  amount  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  one-half  the  surplus  of  such 
bank. 

If  no  such  bank  exist  In  any  city,  town,  village  or  locality,  or  If  none  where  such 
deposits  are  made  will  receive  such  deposits  on  the  terms  prescribed,  then  such  funds 
shall  be  deposited  under  the  terms  of  this  act  In  the  hank  most  convenient  to  such 
locality.  If  no  such  bank  in  any  state  or  territory  is  willing  to  receive  such  deposits 
on  the  terms  prescribed,  then  the  same  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  shall  be  counted  In  making  up  the  reserve  of  5  per  centum.  Such 
funds  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  all  other 
postal  savings  funds,  or  any  part  of  such  funds,  may  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  from 
batiks  and  savings  deposito'rv  offices  for  the  repayment  of  postal  savings  depositors 
when  required  for  that  purpose. 

Not  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  funds  may  at  anv  time  be 
withdrawn  by  the  trustees  for  Investment  in  bonds  or  other  securities  of  the  United 
States,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  act  that  the  residue  of  such  funds,  amounting  to  65 
per  centum  thereof,  shall  remain  on  deposit  in  the  banks  In  each  state  and  territory 
willing  to  receive  the  same  under  the  terms  of  this  act.  and  shall  be  a  working  balance 
and  also  a  fund  which  may  be  withdrawn  for  Investment  In  bonds  or  other  securities 
of  the  United  States,  but  only  by  direction  of  the  President,  and  only  when.  In  his 
.ludgment,  the  genera!  welfare  and  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  so  require.  In¬ 
terest  and  profit  accruing  from  the  deposits  or  Investment  of  postal  savings  funds  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  due  to  postal  savings  depositors  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  the  excess  thereof.  If  any,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  postal  revenue:  Provided.  That  postal  savings  funds  In 
the  treasury  of  said  board  shall  be  sublect  to  disposition  as  provided  in  this  act,  and 
not  otherwise:  And  provided  further,  That  the  board  of  trustees  may  at  anv  time  dis¬ 
pose  of  bonds  held  as  postal  savings  Investments  and  use  the  proceeds  to  meet  with¬ 
drawals  of  deposits  bv  depositors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  word  “tenitory,’’ 
as  used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  word  “bank"  shall  be  held  to  Include  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  doing  a  banking  business. 

Any  depositor  in  a  postal  savings  denosltorv  may  surrender  his  denosit.  or  anv 
part  thereof,  in  sums  of  $20.  .$40.  $60.  $80,  $100  and  multiples  of  $100  and  $.')00. 

and  receive  in  lieu  of  such  surrendered  denosit.s.  under  such 
Deposits  Exchanged  regulations  as  mav  be  eBtabUshed  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
for  Bonds.  the  amount  of  the  surrendered  deposits  in  United  States 

coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the  denominations  of  $20.  .$40, 
..$60,  .$.®0.  $100  and  .$.500.  which  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and'  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  issue  and  payable  twenty  years  from  such 
date,  and  both  principal  and  Interest  shall  be  payable  In  Ignited  States  go'd  coin  of  the 
present  standard  of  value:  Provided.  That  the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  Issued 
oniv  ffirsti  wffien  there  are  outstanding  bonds  of  the  United  States  subject  to  call,  in 
which  case  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  shall  be  applied  to  the  redemption  at  par  of  out¬ 
standing  bonds  of  the  United  States  sublect  to  call,  and  (second)  at  times  when  under 
authority  of  law  other  than  that  contained  in  this  act  the  government  desires  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  pumo.se  of  replenishing  the  Treasury,  in  which  case  the  issue  of  bonds 
under  authority  of  this  act  shall  he  In  lieu  of  the  issue  of  a  like  amount  of  bonds  is¬ 
suable  under  authortty  of  law  other  than  that  contained  In  this  act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  bonds  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  issued  hv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under,  such  regulations  as  he  may  nrescrlbe:  And  provided  further.  That  the  authority 
contained  in  Section  9  of  this  act  for  the  investment  of  postal  savings  funds  In  United 
States  bonds  shall  include  the  authority  to  invest  in  the  bonds  herein  authorized  when¬ 
ever  such  bonds  may  be  lawfully  issued:  And  provided  further.  That  the  bonds  herein 
authorized  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  In  any  form  by  or  under  state,  municipal  or  local  authority:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  bonds  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  receivable  by  the  Treasurer 
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of  the  United  States  as  security  for  the  Issue  of  circulating  notes  by  national  banking 

o  cgQf*  Jo  t  JqtIS 

■Whenever  the  trustees  of  the  postal  savings  fund  have  In  their  possession 
funds  available  for  Investment  in  United  States  bonds  they  may  notify  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of  such  funds  In  their 
Applications  for  Bonds  hands  which  they  desire  to  Invest  In  bonds  of  the  United 
by  Postal  Trustees.  States  subject  to  call,  whereupon,  If 

States  bonds  subject  to  call,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu^ 
shall  call  for  redemption  an  amount  of  such  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  funds  In 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  wh'ch  the  trustees  desire  to  thus  Invest,  and  the  bonds  so 
c^led  shall  be  redeemed  at  par  with  accrued  Interest  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  on  and  after  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  call,  and  Interest  on  the  said 
bonds  shall  thereupon  cease:  Provided,  That  the  said  bonds  when  redeemed  shall  be 
reissued  at  par  to  the  trustees  without  change  In  their  terms  as  to  rate  of  InUrest  aM 
date  of  maturity:  And  provided  fifrther.  That  the  bonds  so  reissued  may.  In  the  mscr^ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  called  tor  redemption  from  the  trustees  In  like 
manner  as  they  were  originally  called  for  redemption  from  their  former 
ever  there  are  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  available  for  such 

Postal  savings  depository  funds  shall  be  kept  separate  froin  °ther  funds  by  post 
masters  and  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  postal  service.  f.**®*' 
same  accountability  under  their  bonds  for  such  funds  as  for  public  moneys,  and  no 
person  connected  with  the  Postoffice  Department  shall  dUclose  to  P®”®" 
the  depositor  the  amount  of  any  deposits,  unless  directed  so  to  do  by  the  Postn^ster 
General.  All  statutes  relating  to  the  safekeeping  of  and  Proper  for  po^l 

receipts  are  made  applicable  to  postal  savings  funds,  and  the  Postmaster  General  may 
require  postmasters,  assistant  postmasters  and  clerks  at  postal  savings  depositories  to 
give  any  additional  bond  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Additional  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  postmasters  at  postofflcM  of  the  founn 
class  for  the  transaction  of  postal  savings  depository  business.  Such  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  %  of  1  per  centum  on  the  average  sum  upon  which  1"^®''®®^  P^*“ 
each  calendar  year  on  receipts  at  such  postofflce,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  Postal 
revenues;  but  postmasters,  assistant  postmasters,  clerks  or  other  employes  at  post^ces 
of  the  Presidential  grade  shall  not  receive  any  additional  compensation  for  ^ch  se^lce. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  oi;t  of  any  money  in  the  wasun 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessa^,  to  ®^^!? 
Postmaster  General  and  the  board  of  trustees  to  establish  postal  savings  de^sltories 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Including  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  for  expenses  Incident  to  the  preparation.  Issue  J"®?*  , 

tratlon  of  th*e  bonds  authOTized  In  this  act;  and  the  Postmaster  *f«P®™' 

In  reniilre  nostmasters  and  other  postal  officers  and  employes  to  transact.  In  con 
nectlT  wlth  thC^  other  dutL  such  postal  savings  depository  business  as  m^be 
rieCesfarC  and  he  is  also  authorized  to  make,  and  tvlth  the  aPP™’fp’  ‘be  ^rd 
Cf  trustees  to  promulgate,  and  from  time  to  time  to  modify  or  ect  to 

the  approval  of  said  brard,  such  rules  and  regulations  riot  In  conflict  with  law  as 
Via  max’  <ippm  riecessarv  to  cairv  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  efiect. 

All  the  safepruards  provided  by  law  for  the  handling  "etention 

nil  ctntiitps  relating  to  the  embezzlement,  conversion.  Improper  handling,  retentio  . 

Sffor|e"4.^cL'X"Citin|l  aufrauo  use  bandUng  of  pos^l 

Cn^^^vln'ls^^herC/or  ■  w^Ch"'^?CJ^  WnaltTeC^ro^^id  t^A^' 

tended  afid  made  applicable  to  postal  ®avffiBs  depository  business, 
nmmtprfpitinff  alteration,  improper  use  or  handling  of  postal  savings  aepwiw  y  u 
formCl'oCcKCcCoi^  and  records,  and  the  dies  plates  and  en^a^n^  Cf  thfde- 
TVio  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  oi  tne 
pcsltl  mide  in  postal  Sgs  depository  offices,  with  accrued  Interest  thereon  as 

herein  provided  nt  order  or  decree  cf  anv  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 

-Lisss  'ii 

for  anopfll  ha<?  evoired  shall  upon  submission  to  the  Fosimasier 
e?al  o^f  a^  copv^  of  the  same  duly  authenticated  In  the  manner  provid^  by  the  laws 
of  the  United'  States  for  the  authentication  of  the  records  ^d  judicial 
of  the  courts  of  any  state  or  territory  or  of  any  possession  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Unfted  States,  when  the  same  are  proved  or  adrnitted  .^^^^ther  court 

within  the  United  States  be  accepted  and  pursued  by  the  board  of  trestees  as  con 
cluslv"  cf  the  mie  right,  interest,  or  possession  so  adjudicated,  and  any  payment 
si,™  In  nrcordance  with  such  order  judgment,  or  decree  shall  operate  as  a 
?ffiAnd  rmffietf  ffischLIe  "of  the"  United  Stltes^rom  the  claim  or  demand  of  any 
person  or  persons  to  the  same.  <  -v 

An  act  approved  June  20.  1910,  provided  In  its  first  eighteen  sections  for  tte 
admission  of  New  Jlexlco  under  the  following  ^x^lj^borlzed  the 

Qualified  electors  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to 
Admitting  New  Mexico  vole  for  and  choose  delegates  to  form  a  constitutional 
and  Arizona  to  statehood,  convention  for  said  territory  for  ^® 

framing  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Said  convention  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  delegates;  and  the  Governor, 
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Chief  Justice,  and  Secretary  of  said  territory  shall  apportion  the  delegates  to  be  thus 
selected,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  equitably  among  the  several  counties  thereof  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  voting  population,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  election  for 
Delegate  In  Congress  in  said  territory  in  1908;  Provided,  That  in  the  event  that  any 
new  counties  shall  have  been  added  after  said  election,  the  apportionment  for  dele¬ 
gates  shall  be  made  proportionate  to  the  vote  cast  within  the  various  precincts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  area  of  such  new  counties  so  created,  and  the  proportionate  number  of 
delegates  so  apportioned  shall  be  deducted  from  the  original  counties  out  of  which 
such  counties  shall  have  been  created. 

The  Governor  of  said  territory  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
act.  by  proclamation,  in  which  the  aforesaid  apportionment  of  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  shall  be  fully  specified  and  announced,  order  an  election  of  the  delegates 
aforesaid  on  a  day  designated  by  him  In  said  proclamation,  not  earlier  than  sixty  nor 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act.  Such  election  for  delegates  shall 
be  held  and  conducted,  the  returns  made,  and  the  certificates  of  persons  elected  to 
such  convention  Issued,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  said  territory  regulating  elections  therein  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  of  said  members  of  the  Legislature;  and  the 
provisions  of  said  laws  in  all  respects,  including  the  qualifications  of  electors  and  regis¬ 
tration.  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  election  herein  provided  for;  and  said  con¬ 
vention,  when  so  called  to  order  and  organized,  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  election 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  Qualifications  to  entitle  persons  to  vote  on  the 
ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  formed  by  said  convention  when  said  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  said  territory  hereunder  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  qualifications  to  entitle  persons  to  vote  for  delegates  to  said  convention. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  delegates  to  the  convention  thus  elected  shall  meet 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  at  12  o’clock  noon  on  the  fourth  Monday  after  their  election,  and  they  shall 
receive  compensation  for  the  period  they  actually  are  in  session,  but  not  for  more  than 
sixty  days  in  all.  After  organization  they  shall  declare  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  said 
proposed  state  that  they  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereupon  the 
said  convention  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  form  a  constitution  and  provide 
for  a  state  government  for  said  proposed  state,  all  in  the  manner  and  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  contained  in  this  act.  The  constitution  shall  be  republican  in  form  and  make 
no  distinction  in  civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  shall  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

And  said  convention  shall  provide,  by  an  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  state: 

First.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and 
that  no  inhabitant  of  said  state  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on 
account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship;  and  that  polyga- 
J^ndamental  mous  or  plural  marriages,  or  polygamous  cohabitation,  and  the 
Guarantees.  sale,  barter  or  giving  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  and  the 
introduction  of  liquors  into  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  also 
Include  all  lands  now  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
are  forever  prohibited. 

Second.  That  the  people  Inhabiting  said  proposed  state  do  agree  and  declare 
toa^t  they  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  and  ungranted 
public  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  thereof  and  to  all  lands  lying  within  said 
boundaries  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribes  the  right  or  title  to  which 
shall  have  been  acquired  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty, 
and  that  until  the  title  of  such  Indian  or  Indian  tribes  shall  have  been  extinguished 
the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and  under  the  absolute  juris¬ 
diction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that  the  lands  and  other 
property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  said  state 
shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to 
residents  thereof;  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  state  upon  lands  or  property 
therein  belonging  to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  re¬ 
served  for  Its  use;  but  nothing  herein,  or  In  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall 
preclude  the  said  state  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed,  any 
lands  and  other  propertv  outside  of  an  Indian  reservation  owned  or  held  by  any 
Indian,  save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  granted  or  acquired  as  aforesaid  or 
as  may  be  granted  or  confirmed  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
but  said  ordinance  shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  said  state  so  long  and  to  such  extent  ns  Congress  has  prescribed  or  may  hereafter 
prescribe. 

Third.  That  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
debts  of  the  counties  thereof  which  shall  be  valid  and  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  be  assumed  and  paid  by  said  proposed  state,  and  that  said 
state  shall,  as  to  all  such  debts  and  liabilities,  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights.  Includ¬ 
ing  rights  of  indemnity  and  reimbursement,  existing  in  favor  of  said  territory  or  any 
of  the  several  counties  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  validating  or  In  any  manner  legalizing 
any  territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  other  bonds,  obligations  or  evidences  of  in¬ 
debtedness  of  said  fferrltory  or  the  counties  or  municipalities  thereof  which  now  are 
or  may  be  invalid  or  illegal  at  the  time  said  proposed  state  is  admitted,  nor  shall 
the  ^glslature  of  said  proposed  state  pass  any  law  in  any  manner  validating  or 
legalizing  the  same. 

Fourth.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
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a  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  said  state  and 
free  from  sectarian  control,  and  that  said  schools  shall  always  be  conducted  In  English. 

Fifth.  That  said  state  shall  never  enact  any  law  restricting  or  abridging  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and 
that  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  office  without  the  aid  of  an  Interpreter  shall  be  a 
necessary  qualiflcatlon  for  all  state  officers  and  members  of  the  state  Legislature. 

Sixth.  That  the  capital  of  said  state  shall,  until  changed  by  the  electors  voting 
at  an  election  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  said  state  for  that  purpose,  be  at 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  but  no  election  shall  be  called  or  provided  for  prior  to  the  3l8t 
day  of  December,  19M. 

Seventh.  That  there  be  and  are  rtserved  to  the  United  States,  with  full  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  state,  all  rights  and  powers  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  by 
the  United  States  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  appropriating  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  In  certain  states  and  territories  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  irrigation  works  fgr  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,”  approved  June  17, 
1902,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
said  state  had  remained  a  territory. 

Eighth.  That  whenever  hereafter  any  of  the  lands  contained  within  Indian 
reservations  or  allotments  in  said  proposed  state  shall  be  allotted,  sold,  reserved  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  they  shall  be  subject  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after 
such  allotment,  sale,  reservation  or  other  disposal  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country;  and  the  terms  “Indian” 
and  “Indian  country"  shall  include  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  the  lands 
now  owned  or  occupied  by  them. 

Ninth.  That  the  state  and  Its  people  consent  to  all  and  singular  the  provisions  of 
this  act  concerning  the  lands  hereby  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  state,  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  said  grants  and  confirmations  are  made,  and  the  means  and 
manner  of  enforcing  such  terms  and  conditions,  all  in  every  respect  and  particular 
as  in  this  act  provided. 

All  of  which  ordinance  described  in  this  section  shall,  by  proper  reference,  be 
made  a  part  of  any  constitution  that  shall  be  formed  hereunder,  in  such  terms  as 
shall  positively  preclude  the  making  by  any  future  constitutional  amendment  of  any 
change  or  abrogation  of  the  said  ordinance  in  whole  or  in  part  without  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

Section  3  provides  that  when  said  constitution  shall  be  formed  as  aforesaid,  the 
convention  forming  the  same  shall  provide  for  the  submission  of  said  constitution  to 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  for  ratification  at  an  election  which  shall  be  held  on  a  day 
named  by  said  convention  not  earlier  than  sixty  nor  later  than  ninety  days  after 
said  convention  adjourns,  at  which  election  the  qualified  voters  of  New  Mexico  shall 
vote  directly  for  or  against  said  constitution  and  for  or  against  any  provisions  thereof 
separately  submitted.  The  returns  of  said  election  shall  be  made  by  the  election 
officers  direct  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe,  who, 
with  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  said  territory,  shall  constitute  a  can¬ 
vassing  board,  and  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  meet  at  said  city  of  Santa  Fe 
on  the  third  Monday  after  said  election  and  shall  canvass  the  same.  If  a  majority 
of  the  legal  votes  cast  at  said  election  shall  reject  the  constitution,  the  said  can¬ 
vassing  board  shall  forthwith  certify  said  result  to  the  Governor  of  said  territory, 
together  with  the  statement  of  votes  cast  upon  the  question  of  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  said  constitution,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  votes  cast  for  or  against 
such  provisions  thereof  as  were  separately  submlttted  to  the  voters  at  said  election; 
whereupon  the  Governor  of  said  territory  shall,  by  proclamation,  order  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  to  reassemble  at  a  date  not  later  than  twenty  days  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  by  said  Governor  of  the  documents  showing  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  by 
the  people,  and  thereafter  a  new  constitution  shall  be  framed  and  the  same  proceed¬ 
ings  shall  he  taken  In  regard  thereto  in  like  manner  as  If  said  constitution  were 
being  originally  prepared  for  submission  and  submitted  to  the  people. 

Section  4  provides  that  when  said  constitution  and  such  provisions  thereof  as 
have  been  separately  submitted  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  as  aforesaid  a  certified  cony  of  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
Method  of  mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  Sta.tes  and  to  Congress  for  ap- 
Approval.  proval,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and  upon 
any  provisions  thereof  which  were  separately  submitted  to  and  voted 
upon  by  the  people.  And  if  Congress  and  the  President  approve  said  constitution  and 
the  said  separate  provisions  thereof,  or  If  the  President  approves  the  same  and  Con¬ 
gress  fails  to  disapprove  the  same  during  the  next  regular  session  thereof,  then  and 
in  that  event  the  President  shall  certify  said  facts  to  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
who  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  notification  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  the  state  and  county 
officers,  the  members  of  the  State  T.egisiature  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
all  other  officers  provided  for  in  said  constitution,  all  as  hereinafter  provided;  said 
election  to  take  place  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  nor  later  than  ninety  days  after 
said  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  ordering  the  same. 

Section  5  provides  that  said  constitutional  convention  shall,  by  ordinance,  pro¬ 
vide  that  in  case  of  the  ratification  of  said  constitution  by  the  people,  and  in  case  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  approve  the  same,  or  In  case  the  President 
approves  the  same  and  Congress  faMs  to  act  in  its  next  regular  session,  all  as  herein¬ 
before  provided,  an  election  shall  he  held  at  the  time  named  In  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  provided  for  In  the  preceding  section,  at  which  election 
officers  for  a  full  state  government,  including  a  Governor,  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  two  Representatives  In  Congress,  to  be  elected  at  large  from  said  state,  and 
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such  other  officers  as  such  constitutional  convention  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  people.  Such  election  shall  be  held,  the  returns  thereof  made,  canvassed,  and 
certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  said  territory  in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  act  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  making  of  the  returns,  the  canvassing  and  certification  of  the  same 
of  the  election  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  said  constitution,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  said  election  for  all  state  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  county  officers,  and  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  other 
officers  prescribed  by  said  constitution  shall  be  made  the  same  as  the  qualifications 
of  voters  at  the  election  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  said  constitution  as  here¬ 
inbefore  provided.  When  said  election  of  said  state  and  county  officers,  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  other  officers  above  provided 
for  shall  be  held  and  the  returns  thereof  made,  canvassed  and  certified  as  herein¬ 
before  provided,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  certify  the  result 
of  said  election,  as  canvassed  and  certified'  as  herein  provided,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  thereupon  shall  immediately  issue  his  proclamation  announce- 
ing  the  result  of  said  election  so  ascertained,  and  upon  the  issuance  of  said  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  proposed  State  of  New  Mexico  shall 
be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  states.  Until  the  issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  until  the  said  state  is  so  admitted  into  the  Union 
and  said  officers  are  elected  and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
the  county  and  territorial  officers  of  said  territory,  including  the  delegate  in  Congress 
thereof  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1908,  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices  in  and  for  said  territory:  Provided,  That  no  session  of  the 
territorial  Legislative  Assemblv  shall  be  held  in  1911. 

Section  6  provides  that  in  addition  to  Sections  16  and  36,  heretofore  granted 
to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Sections  2  and  32  in  every  township  in  said  pro¬ 
posed  state  not  otherwise  appropriated  at  the  date  of  the 
Land  Grants  for  School  passage  of  this  act  are  herebv  granted  to  the  said  state 
and  Other  Purposes.  for  the  support  of  common  schools;  and  where  Sections  2. 

16.  32  and  .36.  or  anv  parts  thereof,  are  mineral,  or  have 
been  sold,  reserved  or  otherwise  appropriated  or  reserved  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
anv  act  of  Congress,  or  are  wanting  or  fractional  in  quantity,  or  where  settlement 
thereon  with  a  view  to  preemption  or  homestead,  or  improvement  thereof  with  a  view 
to  desert  land  entry  has  been  made  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  before  the  survey  there- 
r»f  in  the  field,  the  provisions  of  Sections  2.275  and  2.276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are 
hereby  made  applicable  thereto  and  to  the  selection  of  lands  in  lieu  thereof  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  Sections  2  and  32,  as  well  as  Sections  16  and  36,  were  mentioned  therein: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  area  of  such  indemnity  selections  on  account  of  any  frac¬ 
tional  township  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  an  area  which,  when  added  to  the  area 
of  the  above  named  sections  returned  bv  the  survey  as  in  place,  will  equal  four  sections 
for  fractional  townships  containing  17,280  acres  or  more,  three  sections  for  such  town¬ 
ships  containing  11.520  acres  or  more,  two  sections  for  such  townships  containing  5,760 
acres  or  more,  nor  one  section  for  such  township  containing  640  acres  or  more:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  grants  of  Sections  2.  16,  32  and  36  to  said  state,  within  na¬ 
tional  forests  now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  sections  in 
said  state  until  the  part  of  said  national  forests  embracing  any  of  said  sections  is  re¬ 
stored  to  the  public  domain;  but  saidi  granted  sections  shall  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  bv  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  state,  as  income  for  its  common  school  fund,  such  proportion  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said'  state  as  the  area  of  lands 
hereby  granted  to  said  state  for  scjjool  purposes  which  are  situate  within  said  forest 
reserves,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  andi  for  which  no  indemnity  has  been  se¬ 
lected.  may  bear  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said  state,  the  area 
of  said  sections  when  unsurveyed'  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
protraction  or  otherwise,  the  amount  necessary  for  such  payments  being  appropriated 
and  made  available  annually  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated. 

Section  7  provides  that,  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  made  to  new  states  by  Section  8  of  the  act  of  September  4.  1841,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  swamp  land  grant  made  by  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  and  Section  2.479  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  and  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  30.000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress,  made  by  the  act  of  July  2.  1862.  Twelfth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  503,  which  grants  are  hereby  declared  not  to  extend  to  the  said  state,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  grant  of  saline  lands  heretofore  made  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  uni¬ 
versity  purposes  by  Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  21,  1898,  which  is  hereby  repealed,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  of  such  approved  selections  of  such  saline  lands  as  may  have  been 
made  by  said  territory  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  following  grants  of  lands  are 
hereby  made,  to  wit; 

For  university  purposes,  200,000  acres;  for  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
public  buildings  heretofore  erected  in  said  territory  or  to  be  hereafter  erected  In  the 
proposed  state,  and  for  the  paymnt  of  the  bonds  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued 
therefor.  100.000  acres;  for  insane  asylums,  100.000  acres;  for  penitentiaries,  100,000 
acres:  for  schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  the  blind.  100,000  acres;  for 
miners’  hospitals  for  disabled  miners,  50,000  acres;  for  normal  schools.  200,000  acres; 
for  state  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  100.000  acres;  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  150.000  acres;  and  the  national  appropriation 
heretofore  annually  paid  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  to  said  territory 
shall,  until  further  order  of  Congress,  continue  to  be  paid  to  said  state  for  the 
of  said  institution;  for  school  of  mines,  150,000  acres;  for  military  institutes,  100.000 
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acres,  and  tor  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  accrued  Interest  thereon  issued  by 
Grant  and  Santa  Fe  counties.  New  Mexico,  which  said  bonds  were  validated,  ap¬ 
proved  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  of  January  Ifi.  1S07  (ilUth  statutes,  page  4871. 
1,000,000  acres:  Provided.  That  if  there  shall  remain  any  of  ihe  l.oui.iKX)  acres  of 
land  so  granted,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  thereof,  or  rents.  Issues  or 

profits  therefrom,  after  the  payment  of  said  debts,  such  remainoci  ■,!  lands  and  the 

proceeds  of  sales  thereof  shall  be  ai.ded  to  and  become  a  pan  '.i  th^  permanent 
school  fund  of  said  state,  the  Income  therefrom  only  to  be  used  tor  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools  of  said  state. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  provided  for  In 
this  act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  said  state,  and  no 
part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  herein 
for  educational  purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  de¬ 
nominational  school,  college  «r  university. 

Section  9  provides  that  5  per  centuni  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands 
lying  within  said  state,  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the 

admission  of  said  state  into  the  Union,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to 

such  sales,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  state  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  inviolable  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
within  said  state. 

Section  10  provides  that  it  is  hereby  d?c!ared  that  all  lands  hereby  granted, 
including  those  which,  having  been  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  territory,  are 
hereby  expressly  transferred  and  confirmed  to  the  said  state. 
Restrictions  shall  be  by  the  said  state  held  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  in 

on  Use  and  Sale  of  whole  or  in  part  only  in  manner  as  herein  provided  and  for 
Lands  Granted.  the  several  objects  specified  in  the  respective  granting  and 
confirmatory  provisions,  and  that  the  natural  products  and 
money  proceeds  of  any  of  said  lands 'shall  be  subject  to  the  same  trusts  as  the  lands 
producing  the  same. 

Disposition  of  any  of  said  lands,  or  of  any  money  or  thing  cf  value  directly  or 
indirectly  derived  therefrom,  for  any  object  other  than  that  for  which  such  par¬ 
ticular  lands,  or  the  lands  from  which  such  money  or  thing  of  value  shall  have  been 
derived,  were  granted  or  confirmed,  or  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  breach  of  trust. 

No  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  of  the  said  lauds,  or  any  thereof,  shall  be 
valid  in  favor  of  any  person  or  for  any  purpose  or  under  any  circumstances  what¬ 
soever.  Said  lands  shall  not  be  sold  or  leased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  except  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  at  a  public  auction  to  be  held  at  the  county  seat  uf  a  county 
wherein  the  lands  to  be  affected,  or  the  major  portion  thereof,  shall  lie.  notice  of 
which  public  auction  shall  first  have  been  duly  given  by  advertisement,  which  shall 
set  forth  the  nature,  time  and  place  of  the  transaction  to  be  had.  with  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  lands  to  be  offered,  and  be  published  once  each  week  for  not  less 
than  ten  successive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  puonsiied  regularly 
at  the  state  capital,  and  in  that  newspaper  of  like  circulation  which  shall  then  be 
regularly  published  nearest  to  the  location  of  such  lands  so  offered;  nt.r  shall  any 
sale  or  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  timber  or  other  natural  product  of  such  lands 
be  made,  save  at  the  place,  in  the  manner  and  after  the  notice  by  publication  thus 
provided  for  sales  and  leases  cf  the  lands  themselves:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  said  proposed  state  from  leasing  any  of  said  lands  referred 
to  in  this  section  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  less  without  said  advertisement  herein 
required. 

All  lands,  leaseholds,  timber  and  other  products  of  land  before  being  offered 
shall  be  appraised  at  their  true  value,  and  no  sale  or  other  disposal  thereof  shall  be 
made  for  a  consideration  less  than  the  value  so  asceriainen,  nor  in  any  case  less 
than  the  minimum  price  hereinafter  fixed,  nor  upon  credit  unless  accompanied  by 
ample  security,  and  the  legal  title  shali  not  be  deemed  to  have  passed  until  the 
consideration  shall  have  been  paid. 

Lands  east  of  the  line  between  ranges  IS  and  19  east  of  the  New  Mexico  prin¬ 
cipal  meridian  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  55  per  acre,  and  lands  west  of  said 
line  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  53  per  acre,  and  the  lands  which  are 
or  shall  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  under  any  projects  new  or  hereafter  completed 
or  adopted  by  the  United  States  under  legislation  for  the,  reclamation  of  lands,  or 
under  any  other  project  for  the  reclamation  of  lands,  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  525 
per  acre:’  Provided,  That  said  state,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
sh.all  from  time  to  time  relinquish  such  of  its  lands  to  the  United  States ’as  at  any 
lime  are  needed  for  irrigation  works  in  'connection  with  any  such  government  proj¬ 
ect.  And  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  are  hereby  granted  to  said  state,  to  be  selected 
from  lands  of  the  character  named  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  11  of  this 
act. 

There  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  any  and  all  grants  made  or  confirmed  by  this  act  to  said  proposed  state  all  lands 
actually  or  prospectively  valuable  for  the  development  of  water  powers  or  power  for 
hydroelectric  use  or  transmission,  and  which  shall  be  ascertained  and  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  five  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  declaring  the  admission  of  the  state,  and  no  lands  so  reserved  and  excepted 
shall  be  subject  to  any  disposition  whatsoever  by  said  state,  and  any  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  such  land  by  said  state  or  any  officer  thereof  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
void  within  the  period  above  named;  and  in  lieu  of  land  so  reserved  to  the  United 
States  and  excepted  from  the  operation  of  any  of  said  gi-ants,  there  be,  and  is  hereby. 
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panted  to  the  proposed  state  an  equal  quantity  of  land  to  be  selected  from  land  of 
the  character  named  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Section  11  of  this  act. 

A  separate  fund  shall  be  established  for  each  of  the  several  objects  for  which  the 
said  grants  are  hereby  made  or  confirmed,  and  whenever  any  moneys  shall  be  "In  any 
manner  derived  from  any  of  said  land  the  same  shall  be  deposited  by  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  in  the  fund  corresponding  to  the  grant  under  which  the  particular  land  producing 
such  moneys  were  by  this  act  conveyed  or  confirmed.  No  moneys  shall  ever  be  taken 
from  one  fund  for  deposit  in  any  other,  or  for  any  object  other  than  that  for  which  the 
land  producing  the  same  was  granted  or  confirmed.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  keep 
all  such  moneys  invested  in  safe  interest-bearing  securities,  which  securities  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  of  said  proposed  state,  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  under  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  or  bonds  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  in  regard  thereto  as  defined  by  this  act  and  the  laws  of  the 
state  not  in  conflict  herewith. 

Elvery  sale,  lease,  conveyance  or  contract  of  or  concerning  any  of  the  lands  hereby 
granted  or  confirmed,  or  the  use  thereof  or  the  natural  products  thereof,  not  made  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void,  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  said  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  and  its  courts  .such  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provisions  hereof 
relative  to  the  application  and  disposition  of  the  said  lands  and  the  products  thereof 
and  the  funds  derived  therefrom. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  as  in  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  state 
or  of  any  citizen  thereof  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  11  provided  that  all  lands  granted  in  quantity  or  as  Indemnity  by  this  act 
shall  be  selected,  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  from  *he  surveyed,  unreserved,  unappropriated  and  non-mineral  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  ■within  the  limits  of  said  state,  by  a  commission  composed 
of  the  Governor,  Surveyor  General,  or  other  officer  exercising  the  functions  of  a  sur¬ 
veyor  general,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  said  state;  and  after  its  admission  into 
the  Union  the  said  state  may  procure  public  lands  of  tiie  United  States  within  its 
boundaries  to  be  surveyed  with  a  view  to  satisfying  any  public  land  grants  made  to 
said  state  in  the  same  manner  prescribed  for  the  procurement  of  such  surveys  by 
Washington,  Idaho  and  other  states  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  18,  1894 
(Twenty-eighth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  394),  and  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  such  surveys  and  the  preference  right  of  selection,  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  said  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  Register  and  Re¬ 
ceiver  for  each  final  location  or  selection  of  IGO  acres  made  hereunder  shall  be  $1. 

Section  12  provided  that  all  grants  of  lands  heretofore  made  by  any  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  said  territory,  except  to  the  extent  modified  or  repealed  by  this  act,  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  to  said  state,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  In  Ihis  act  contained  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect  any 
litigation  now  pending  and  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  any  right  or  claim 
therein  asserted. 

Section  13  provided  that  the  state,  when  admitted  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute 
one  judicial  district,  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  said  district  shall  be 
held  at  the  capital  of  said  state,  and  the  said  district  shall. 
New  Federal  Courts  for  judicial  purposes,  be  attached  to  the  eighth  judicial  cir- 
Established.  cult,  There  shall  be  appointed  for  said  district  one  district 

judge,  one  United  States  attorney,  and  one  LTnited  States 
marshal.  The  judge  of  said  district  shall  receive  a  yearly  salary  the  same  as  other 
similar  judges  of  the  ITnited  States,  payable  as  provided  for  by  law,  and  shall  reside  in 
the  district  to  which  be  is  appointed.  There  shall  be  appointed  clerks  of  said  courts, 
who  shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  capital  of  said  state.  The  regular  terms  of  said 
courts  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  the  first  Monday  in  October  of 
each  year.  The  circuit  and  district  courts  for  said  district,  and  the  judges  thereof,  re¬ 
spectively,  shall  possess  the  same  po-^-ers  and  jurisdiction  and  perform  the  same  duties 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  other  circuit  and  district  courts  and  judges  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  regulations.  The  marshal. 
District  Attorney  and  the  clerks  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  said  district,  and 
all  other  officers  and  persons  performing  duties  in  the  administration  of  justice  therein, 
shall  severally  possess  the  powers  and  rerform  the  duties  lawf\dly  rossessed  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  performed  by  similar  officers  in  other  districts  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall,  for  the  services  they  may  perform,  receive  the  fees  and  compensation  now  al¬ 
lowed  hy  law  to  officers  performing  similar  services  for  the  United  States  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Mexico. 

Section  14  provided  that  all  cases  of  appeal  or  -writ  of  error  and  all  other  proceed¬ 
ings  heretofore  lawfully  prosecuted  and  now  ^-ending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  appeals  upon  any  record  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  said  territory,  and  all  cases  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error  and  all  other 
proceedings  heretofore  lawfully  prosecuted  and  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  any  record  from  a  district  court  of  said  territory  or  in  any 
matter  of  habeas  corpus  upon  any  return  or  order  of  a  district  juds'e  thereof,  and  ah 
and  singular  the  cases  aforesaid  which  hereafter  shall  be  so  lawfully  prosecuted  and 
remain  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  proper  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  may  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  proper  circuit  court  of  appeals,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  mandate  of  execu¬ 
tion  or  of  further  proceedings  shall  be  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States  or  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  the  circuit  or  district  court,  hereby  established 
within  the  said  state,  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  such  state,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require.  And  the  circuit,  district  and  state  courts  herein  named  shall  respectively 
be  the  successors  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district  courts  of  the  said  territory 
as  to  all  such  cases  arising:  within  the  limits  embraced  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said 
courts,  respectively,  with  full  power  to  proceed  with  the  same  and  award  mesne  or 
final  process  therein;  and  that  from  all  Judgments  and  decrees  or  other  determinations 
of  any  court  of  the  said  territorj'.  in  any  case  begun  prior  to  admission,  the  parties  to 
such  cause  shall  have  the  same  right  to  prosecute  appeals  and  writs  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  they  would 
have  had  by  law  prior  to  the  admission  of  said  state  into  the  Union. 

Section  15  provided  that  the  said  circuit  or  the  said  district  court,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  ail  trials,  proceedings  and 
questions  arising,  or  which  may  be  raised.  In  any  case  or  contro- 
Status  of  Suits  versy  pending  in  any  of  .the  courts  other  than  the  Supreme  Court 
Pending.  of  the  said  territory  at  the  date  of  its  admission  as  a  state,  the 

case  being  such  that,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  touching 
the  Jurisdictions  of  federal  courts,  it  might  properly  have  been  begun  In  or  (as  a  sepa¬ 
rable  controversy  or  otherwise)  removed  to  said  circuit  or  said  district  court,  had  they 
been  established  when  the  litigation  of  .such  case  or  controversy  was  commenced. 
Should  such  case  or  controversy  be  such  that,  if  begun  within  a  state,  it  would  have 
fallen  within  the  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States  sitting  therein,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  said 
courts  sitting  within  said  State  of  New  Mexico,  with  due  regard  for  the  general  oro- 
visions  of  law  defining  their  respective  Jurisdictions;  but  should  such  case  or  contro¬ 
versy  be  by  nature  one  of  those  which  under  such  general  Jurisdictional  provisions  fall 
within  the  concurrent  but  not  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  such  courts,  then  such 
transfer  may  be  had  upon  application  of  any  party  to  such  case  or  controversy,  to  be 
made  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  removal  of  cases  from 
state  to  federal  courts,  and  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  lodgment  of  the  reeord 
of  such  case  or  controversy  in  the  proper  court  of  the  state,  as  herein  provided.  All 
cases  and  controversies  pending  at  the  admission  of  the  state,  and  not  transferable  to 
the  said  circuit  or  district  court  under  ihe  foregoing  provision,  shall  be  heard  and  de¬ 
termined  by  the  proper  court  of  the  state. 

-41!  files,  records  and  proceedings  relating  to  any  such  fending  cases  or  controver¬ 
sies  shall  be  transferred  to  such  circuit,  district  and  state  courts,  respectively,  in  such 
wise  and  so  authenticated  or  proven  as  such  courts  shall,  respectively,  bv  rule  direct, 
and  upon  transfer  of  any  case  or  controversy,  as  herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be 
proceeded  with  in  due  course  of  law:  and  no  writ,  action,  indictment,  information, 
cause  or  proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the  said  territory  at  the  time  of  Its  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  state  shall  abate  or  be  deemed  ineffective  bv  reason  of  such  admission, 
but  the  same  shall  be  transferred  and  proceeded  with  in  the  proper  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  state  court,  as  the  case  may  be-  Provided,  however, 
that  all  ca.ses  pending  and  undisposed  of  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  said  territory  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  thereof  as  a  state  shall  be  transferred,  together  with  the 
records  thereof,  to  the  highest  appellate  court  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  thereby,  and  appeal  to  and  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ITnited  States  shall  lie  to  review  all  such  cases  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  applicable  to  the  review  by  that  tribunal  of  cases  determined  bv  state  courts: 
Provided  further,  that  all  cases  so  pending  in  said  territorial  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  or  which,  if  instituted  within  a  state,  would  have  fallen 
within  the  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  with  the  records  appertaining  thereto,  be  transferred  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  and  be  there  heard  and  decided:  and  any  such  case 
which,  if  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  territory,  would  have  been  in 
any  manner  reviewable  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  may  In  like  man¬ 
ner  and  with  like  effect  be  so  reviewed  after  final  decision  thereof  by  said  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  Transfers  of  all  files  and  records  from  the  said  territorial  Supreme  Court 
to  the  highest  appellate  court  of  the  state  and  to  the  said  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
shall  be  accomplished  in  such  manner  and  under  such  proofs  and  authentications  as 
the  two  last  mentioned  courts  shall  respectively  by  rule  prescribe. 

All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  criminal  offences  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  said  territory  as  a  state,  but  as  to  which  no  suit, 
action  or  prosecution  shall  be  pending  at  the  date  of  such  admission,  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  said  state  and  the  said  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  sitting  therein,  and  to  review  In  the  appellate  courts  of  such  respective 
sovereignties  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  state  had  been  created 
and  such  circuit,  district  and  state  courts  had  been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of 
such  causes  of  action  and  the  commission  of  such  offences:  and  In  effectuation  of  this 
provision  such  of  the  said  criminal  offences  as  shall  have  been  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  said  territory  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  appropriate  courts  of  the 
said  state,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Ttpited 
States  shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

All  suits  and  actions  brought  by  the  United  States  in  which  said  territory  Is  named 
as  a  party  defendant,  which  shall  be  pending  in  any  court  of  said  territory  at  the  date 
of  its  admission  hereunder,  shall  be  transferred  as  herein  provided:  and  the  said  state 
shall  be  substituted  therein  and  become  a  party  defendant  thereto  In  lieu  of  said  terri¬ 
torj'. 

Section  16  provided  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  at  the  election 
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hereinbefore  provided  for  may  assemble  at  Santa  Fe,  organize,  and  elect  two  Sen¬ 
ators  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
Election  of  stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Governor  and  Secre- 
Senators.  tary  of  State  of  the  proposed  state  shall  certify  the  eiection  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  manner  required  by  law;  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  so  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  seats  in 
Congress  and  to  all  rights  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Representatives  of  other 
states  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  and  the  officers  of  the  state  government 
formed  in  pursuance  of  said  constitution,  as  provided  by  the  constitutional  convention, 
shall  proceed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  state  officers;  and  all  laws  of  said  territory 
In  force  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union  shall  be  in  force  in  said  state  until 
changed  by  the  Legislature  of  said  state,  except  as  modified  or  changed  by  this  act  or 
by  the  constitution  of  the  state;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  within  the  said  state  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States. 

Section  17  provided  that  the  sum  ot  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  for  defraying  all  and  every  kind  and  character  of  expense  incident  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  and  convention  provided  lor  in  this  act;  that  is,  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
holding  the  election  for  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  the  election  for 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  at  the  same  rates  that  are  paid  for  similar  services 
under  the  territorial  laws,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  mileage  for  and  salaries  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  constitutional  convention  at  the  same  rates  that  are  paid  to  members  of  the 
said  territorial  Legislature  under  national  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  proper  and 
necessary  expenses,  officers,  clerks  and  messengers  thereof,  and  printing  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incident  thereo:  Provided,  That  any  expense  incurred  in  excess  of  said  sum  of 
$100,000  shall  be  paid  by  said  state.  The  said  money  shall  be  expended  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  forwarded,  to  be  locally  expended  in 
the  present  Territory  of  New  Mexico  through  the  secretary  of  said  teriitory  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  pf  the  Interior,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  full  Intent  and  meaning  of  this  act. 

Section  18  provided  that  all  saline  lands  in  the  proposed  state  of  New  Mexico  are 
hereby  reserved  from  entry,  location,  selection  or  settlement  until  such  time  as  Congress 
shali  hereafter  provide  for  their  disposition. 

The  remaining  sections — 19  to  35 — prescribed  almost  exactly  similar  conditions 
for  the  admission  of  Arizona.  Section  19  differed  from  Section  1  in  defining  more 
fully  the  qualifications  of  electors.  It  read:  “The  qualified  electors 
Provisions  as  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  are  hereby  authorized  to  vote  for  and 
to  Arizona.  choose  delegates  to  form  a  constitutional  convention  for  said  terri¬ 

tory  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  proposed 
state  of  Arizona.  Said  convention  shall  consist  of  fifty-two  delegates,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Chief  Justice,  and  Secretary  of  said  territory  shall  apportion  the  delegates  to  be 
thus  selected,  as  nearly  ap  may  be,  equitably  among  the  several  counties  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  voting  population  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  election  for 
Delegate  in  Congress  in  said  territory  in  1908. 

"A  qualified  elector  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  any  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
territory  at  least  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  the  election  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  as  herein  provided  f:r,  and  who  shall  possess 
in  other  respects  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  as  provided  by  Title  20,  Revised 
Statutes  of  Arizona,  August  2.  1901.  Within  ten  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  proclamation  ordering  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  as  herein  provided,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  of  the  territory  shall 
meet  and  authorize  and  require  a  reregistration  of  the  qualified  electors  of  said  county: 
Provided,  however.  That  there  need  not  be  a  reregistration  of  the  qualified  electors 
whose  names  appear  on  the  great  register  of  said  county  for  the  year  1908,  but  all 
such  names,  together  with  such  as  may  be  registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  shall  constitute  the  great  register  of  said  county  and  be  used  at  each  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  herein  provided  for;  and  so  far  as  the  same  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  registration,  as  also  the  making  up,  printing,  distribution,  and  use  of 
such  great  register,  shall  in  all  respects  conform  to  and  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  3  of  said  Title  20,  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona,  1901.  And  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  voters  at  all  elections  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention  and  for  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  for  state  offi¬ 
cers,  members  of  the  state  Legislature,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  all  other 
officers  named  in  said  constitution  or  in  any  manner  herein  provided  for  or  mentioned. 

“The  Governor  of  said  territory  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of 
this  act,  by  proclamation,  in  which  the  aforesaid  apportionment  of  delegates  to  the 
convention  shali  be  fully  specified  and  announced,  order  an  election  of  the  delegates 
aforesaid  on  a  day,  designated  by  him  in  said  proclamation,  not  earlier  than  sixty 
nor  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act.  Such  election  for  delegates 
shall  be  held  and  conducted,  the  returns  made  and  the  certificates  of  persons  elected 
to  such  convention  issued,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  said  territory  regulating  elections  therein  of  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  existing  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  of  said  members  of  the  legislature; 
and  the  provisions  of  said  laws  in  all  respects,  including  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and  registration,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  election  herein  provided 
for;  and  said  convention  when  so  called  to  order  and  organized  shall  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  Qualifications  to  entitle 
persons  to  vote  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  formed  by  said 
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convention  when  said  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  said  territory 
hereunder  shall  be  the  same  as  the  qualifications  to  entitle  persons  to  vote  for  dele¬ 
gates  to  said  convention.” 

Substituting  “the  capital  of  Arizona”  lor  "the  capital  of  New  Mexico"  and 
Phoenix  for  Santa  Fe  In  the  condition  requiring  no  change  of  the  seat  of  government 
until  after  an  election  not  to  be  called  prior  to  December  31,  1925.  Section  20  becomes 
a  duplicate  of  Section  2.  Sections  21,  22  and  23  duplicate  Sections  3,  4  and  5,  In 
their  provisions,  substituting  Arizona  for  New  Mexico,  except  that  two  Representatives 
in  Congress  at  large  are  to  be  elected  from  New  Mexico  and  only  one  Representative 
Is  to  be  elected  from  Arizona.  Sections  24.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30  duplicate  Sections 
6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11  and  12,  except  that  in  the  grant  of  lands  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvements  in  Section  25  no  reference  is  made  to  saline  lands,  of  which-  there 
are  none  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  same  section  one  million  acres  are  granted  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonds,  and  accrued  interest  thereon  issued  by  the  Maricopia,  Pima. 
Yavapai  and  Coconino  counties,  Arizorih,  which  said  bonds  were  validated,  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  6,  1896,  instead  of  for  the  payment 
of  the  bonds  and  accrued  interest  thereon  issued  by  Grant  and  Santa  Fe  counties. 
New  Mexico,  which  said  bonds  were  validated,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  January  16,  1897.  Further  for  the  paragraph  in  Section  10,  fixing  the 
minimum  prices  lor  lands  sold  east  of  and  west  of  the  line  between  ranges  eighteen 
and  nineteen  east  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian.  Section  28  substitutes  the 
following  paragraph: 

"No  lands  shall  .be  sold  for  less  than  $3  per  acre,  and  no  lands  which  are  or 
shall  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  under  any  projects  now  or  hereafter  completed 
or  adopted  by  the  United  States  under  legislation  for  the  reclamation 
.4rizona  of  lands,  or  under  any  other  project  for  the  reclamation  of  lands, 
land  Sales,  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  $25  per  acre:  Provided,  That  said  state,  at 
the  request  of  the  .Secret.nry  of  the  Interior,  shall  from  time  to  time 
relinquish  such  of  its  lands  to  the  United  States  as  at  any  time  are  needed  for 
Irrigation  works  in  connection  with  any  such  government  project.  And  other  lands 
ia  lieu  thereof  are  hereby  granted  to  said  state,  to  be  selected  from  lands  of  the 
character  named  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Section  24  of  this  act.” 

Section  31,  establishing  United  States  courts,  duplicates  Section  13,  except  that 
Arizona  is  attached  to  the  9th  Federal  Circuit  and  New  Mexico  to  the  8th  Circuit, 
as  at  present.  Sections  32  and  33  are  identical  with  Sections  14  and  15.  Sections  34 
and  35  are  identical  in  terms  with  Sections  16  and  17.  There  is  no  counterpart  in 
the  Arizona  half  of  the  act  to  Section  19,  which  deals  with  New  Mexico’s  saline  lands. 

An  act,  approved  June  25.  1910,  provided  that  the  term  "political  committee” 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  include  the  national  committees  of  all  polit¬ 
ical  parties  and  the  national  congressional  campaign 
Publicity  of  committees  of  all  political  parlies  and  ail  committees. 

Campaign  Contributions,  associations  or  organizations  which  shall  in  two  or  more 
states  infiuence  the  result  or  attempt  to  influence  the 
result  of  an  election  at  which  Representatives  in  Congress  are  to  be  elected. 

Every  political  committee  as  defined  in  this  act  shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treas¬ 
urer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of  all 
money  or  its  equivalent  received  by  or  promised  to  such  committee  or  any  member 
thereof,  or  by  or  to  any  person  acting  under  its  authority  or  in  its  behalf,  and  the 
name  of  every  person,  firm,  association  or  committee  from  whom  received,  and  of  all 
expenditures,  disbursements  and  promises  of  payment  or  disbursement  made  by  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof,  or  by  any  person  acting  under  its  authority  or  in  its 
behalf,  and  to  whom  paid,  distributed  or  disbursed.  No  oflieer  -  r  member  of  such  com¬ 
mittee,  or  other  person  acting  under  its  authority  or  in  its  behalf,  shall  receive  any 
money  or  its  equivalent,  or  expend  or  promise  to  expend  any  money  on  behalf  of  such 
committee,  until  after  a  chairman  and  treasurer  of  such  committee  shall  have  been 
chosen. 

Everj-  payment  or  disbursement  made  by  a  political  committee  exceeding  $10  in 
amount  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  receipted  bill  stating  the  particulars  of  expense,  and 
every  such  record,  voucher,  receipt  or  account  shall  be  preserved  for  fifteen  months 
after  the  election  to  which  it  relates. 

lYhoever,  acting  under  the  authority  or  in  behalf  of  such  political  committee, 
whether  as  a  member  thereof  or  otherwise,  receives  any  contribution,  payment,  loan, 
gift,  advance,  deposit  or  promise  of  money  or  its  equivalent  shall,  on  demand,  and  in 
any  event  within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contribution,  payment,  loan,  gift, 
advance,  deposit  or  promise,  render  to  the  treasurer  of  such  political  committee  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  same,  together  with  the  name  and  address  from  whom  received, 
and  said  treasurer  shall  forthwith  enter  the  same  in  a  ledger  or  record  to  be  kept  by 
him  for  that  purpose. 

The  treasurer  of  every  such  political  committee  shall,  within  thiity  days  after  the 
election  at  which  Representatives  in  Congress  were  chosen  in  two  or  more  states,  file 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  D.  C..  an  itemized, 
detailed  statement,  sworn  to  by  said  treasurer  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  following  section  of  this  act.  The  statement  so  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  bs’  him  for  fifteen  months,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  public  records  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

The  statements  required  by  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  state: 

First.  The  name  and  address  of  each  person,  firm,  association  or  committee 
who  or  which  has  contributed,  promised,  loaned  or  advanced  to  such  political  commit- 
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tee,  or  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof,  either  In  one  or  more  items,  money  or 
its  equivalent  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $100  or  more. 

Second.  The  total  sum  contributed,  promised,  loaned  or  advanced  to  such  political 
committee,  or  to  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof,  in  amounts  le.«s  than  $100. 

Third.  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions,  promises,  loans  and  advances  received 
by  such  political  committee  or  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof. 

Fourth.  The  name  and  address  of  each  person,  firm,  association  or  committee  to 
whom  such  political  committee,  or  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof,  has  disbursed, 
distributed,  contributed,  loaned,  advanced  or  promised  any  sum  of  money  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  amount  or  value  of  $10  or  more,  and  the  purpose  thereof. 

Fifth.  The  total  sum  disbursed,  distributed,  contributed,  loaned,  advanced  or 
promised  by  such  political  committee,  or  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof,  where 
the  amount  or  value  of  such  disbursement,  distribution,  loan,  advance  or  promise  to 
any  one  person,  firm,  association  or  committee  in  one  or  more  items  is  less  than  $10. 

Sixth — The  total  sum  disbursed,  distributed,  contributed,  loaned,  advanced  or 
promised  by  such  political  committee  or  any  officer,  member  or  agent  thereof. 

Every  person,  firm,  association  or  committee,  except  political  committees  as 
hereinbefore  defined,  that  shall  expend  or  promise  any  sum  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  amounting  to  $50  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  controlling,  in 
two  or  more  states,  the  result  of  an  election  at  which  Representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  elected,  unless  he  or  it  shall  contribute  the  same  to  a 
political  committee  as  hereinbefore  defined,  shall  file  the  statements  of  the  same 
under  oath,  as  required  by  Section  6  of  this  act,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  which  statements 
shall  be  held  by  said  clerk  in  all  respects  as  required  by  Section  5  of  this  act. 

Any  person  may  in  connection  with  such  election  incur  and  pay  from  his  own 
private  funds  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  controlling,  in  two  or  more  states,  the 
result  of  an  election  at  which  Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  elected  all  personal  expenses  for  his  travelling  and  for  purposes  incidental  to 
tiavelling,  for  stationery  and  postage,  and  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service  without 
being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  limit  or  affect  the  right  of  any  person  to 
spend  money  for  proper  legal  expenses  in  maintaining  or  contesting  the  results  of 
any  election.  Every  person  willfully  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1010,  provides  that  the  President  may,  at  any  time 
in  his  discretion,  temporarily  withdraw  from  settlement,  location,  sale  or  entry  any 
of.The  public  lands  of  fhe  United  States,  including  the  District 
■Withdrawals  of  Alaska,  and  reserve  the  same  for  waterpower  sites,  irrigation, 
of  Public  Lands,  classification  of  lands,  or  other  public  purposes  to  be  specified  in 
the  orders  of  withdrawals,  and  such  withdrawals  or  reservations 
shall  remain  in  force  until  revoked  by  him  or  by  an  act  of  Congress.  All  lands  with¬ 
drawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  exploration,  dis¬ 
covery,  occupation  and  purchase,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  same  apply  to  minerals  other  than  coal,  oil,  gas  and  phosphates:  Provided, 
That  the  rights  of  any  person  who,  at  the  date  of  any  order  of  withdrawal  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made,  is  a  bonafide  occupant  or  claimant  of  oil  or  gas  bearing  lands, 
and  who,  at  such  date,  is  in  diligent  prosecution  of  work  leading  to  discovery  of  oil 
or  gas.  shall  not  be  affected  or  impaired  by  such  order,  so-  long  as  such  occupant 
or  claimant  shall  continue  in  diligent  prosecution  of  said  work:  And  provided  further. 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  recognition,  abridgment  or  enlargement  of 
any  asserted  rights  or  claims  initiated  upon  any  oil  or  gas  bearing  lands  after  any 
withdrawal  of  such  lands  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further. 
That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  the  force  and  effect  of  any  withdrawal  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  all  lands  which  are,  on  the  date  of  such  withdrawal,  em¬ 
braced  in  any  lawful  homestead  or  desert  land  entry  theretofore  made,  or  upon 
which  any  valid  settlement  has  been  made  and  is  at  said  date  being  maintained  and 
perfected  pursuant  to  law;  but  the  terms  of  this  proviso  shall  not  continue  to  apply 
to  any  particular  tract  of  land  unless  the  entryman  or  settler  shall  continue  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  under  which  the  entry  or  settlement  was  made:  And  provided 
further.  That  hereafter  no  forest  reserve  shall  be  created,  nor  shall  any  additions  be 
made  to  one  heretofore  created  within  the  limits  of  the  states  of  Oregon,  "Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana.  Colorado  or  Wyoming,  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  all  such  withdrawals  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  its  next  regular  session  after  the  date  of  the  withdraw^als. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  complete  government  reclamation  projects  heretofore  begun,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
Advances  to  tary  of  the  IntPiior,  to  transfer  from  time  to  time  to  the 

the  Arid  Lands  credit  of  the  reclamation  fund  created  by  the  act  entitled 

Reclamation  Fund.  “An  act  appropriating  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal 
of  public  lands  in  certain  states  and  territories  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,”  appi'oved  June  17, 
1902,  such  sum  or  sums,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $20,000,000,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  to  complete  the  said  reclamation  projects,  and 
such  extensions  thereof  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  the  successful  and 
profitable  operation  and  maintenance  thereof  or  to  protect  water  rights  pertaining 
thereto  claimed  by  the  United  States,  provided  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States:  and  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  required  to  comply 
with,  the  foregoing  authority  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  That  the  sums  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be  so  transferred  only  as  such  sums  shall 
be  actually  needed  to  meet  payments  tor  work  performed  under  existing  law:  And 
provided,  further.  That  ail  sums  so  transferred  shall  be  reimbursed  tc  the  Treasury 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  as  hereinafter  provided:  And  provided,  further.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  upon  anv  existing  prcject  until  it  shall 
have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  board  of  engineer  officers  of  the  army, 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  until  it  shall  be  approved  by 
the  President  as  feasible  and  practicable  and  worthy  of  such  expenditure;  nor  shall 
any  portion  of  this  appropriation  be  expended  upon  any  new  project. 

Frr  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Treasury  with  funds  for  such  advances  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  Issue  certificates  of 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe  and  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $50,  or  multiples  cf  that  sum;  said  certificates  to  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue  and 
to  be  payable  fl\ '  years  after  such  date,  and  to  bear  Interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
nt  not  exceeding  J  per  centum  per  annum;  the  principal  and  interest  to  be  payable  in 
gold  ccin  of  the  United  States.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  herein  authorized  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not  less  than  par,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  giving  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  equal 
opportunity  to  subscribe  therefor,  but  no  commission  shall  be  allowed  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  issue  of  such  certificates  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  all  advances  made  to 
said  reclamation  fund,  and  in  no  event  shall  the  same  exceed  the  sum  cf  $20,000,000. 
The  certificates  of  indebtedness  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  or  duties 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  state,  munici¬ 
pal,  or  local  authority;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  under  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expense  cf 
preparing,  advertising  and  issuing  the  same. 

Beginning  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  advance  to  the  reclamation 
fund  under  this  act.  .50  per  centum  of  the  annual  receipts  of  the  reclamation 
fund  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Repayments.  United  States  until  payment  so  made  shall  equal  the  aggregate 
amount  of  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  said  reclamation 
fund,  together  with  interest  paid  on  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  Issued  under 
this  act  and  any  expense  incident  to  preparing,  advertising  and  issuing  the  same. 

All  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  fund  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  completion  of  work  on  reclamation  projects  hereto¬ 
fore  begun  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  shall  be  included  with  all  other 
expenses  in  future  estimates  of  construction,  operation  or  maintenance,  and  hereafter 
no  irrigation  project  contemplated  by  said  act  of  June  17,  1902,  shall  be  begun  unless 
and  until  the  same  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  and 
approved  by  the  direct  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

No  entry  shall  be  hereafter  made  and  no  entryman  shall  be  permitted  to  go  upon 
lands  reser\-ed  for  irrigation  purposes  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have 
established  the  unit  of  acreage  and  fixed  the  water  charges  and  the  date  when  the 
water  can  be  applied  and  made  public  announcement  of  the  same. 

Section  9  of  said  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  17.  1902,  entitled  "An  act  appro¬ 
priating  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  states  and 
territories  to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,” 
is  hereby  repealed. 

An  act  approved  March  15,  1910,  provided  that  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  Section  4  of  the  act  of  August  18.  1894.  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  govern- 
Temporary  tVithdrawals  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1895,  and  for  other 
of  Public  Lands.  purposes,”  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  upon  application  by  the  proper  officer  of  any 
state  or  territors-  to  which  said  section  applies,  to  withdraw  temporarily  from 
settlement  or  enlrs'  areas  embracing  lands  for  which  the  state  or  territory  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  application  under  said  section,  pending  the  investigation  and 
survey  preliminary  to  the  filing  of  the  maps  and  plats  and  application  for  segre¬ 
gation  by  the  state  or  territory:  Provided,  That  if  the  state  or  territory  shall 
not  pre.s.ent  its  application  for  segregation  and  maps  and  plats  within  one  year 
after  such  temporary  withdrawal  the  lands  so  withdrawn  shall  be  restored  to 
eniry  :’s  though  such  withdrawal  had  not  been  made. 

An  act,  approved  June  22,  1910,  provided  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  which 
have  been  withdrawn  or  classified  as  coal  lands,  or  are  valuable  for 
Agricultural  coal,  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate  entry  under  the  homestead  laws 
Entries  on  by  actual  settlers  only,  the  desert  land  law,  to  selection  under 

Coal  I.ands.  Section  4  of  the  act  approved  August  IS,  1894,  known  as  the  Carey 
act,  and  to  withdrawal  under  the  act  approved  June  17.  1902,  known 
as  the  reclamation  act,  whenever  such  entry,  selection,  or  withdrawal  shall  be 
made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  or  passing  title,  with  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  coal  in  such  lands  and  of  the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  re¬ 
move  the  same.  But  no  desert  entry  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
contain  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  all  homestead  entries  made 
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hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions,  as  to  residence  and  cultivation,  of 
entries  under  the  act  approved  February  19,  1909,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide 
for  an  enlarged  homestead:”  Provided,  That  those  who  have  initiated  non¬ 
mineral  entries,  selections,  or  locations  in  good  faith,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act,  on  lands  withdrawn  or  classified  us  coal  lands  may  perfect  the  same  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  under  which  said  entries  were  made,  but  shall  receive 
the  limited  patent  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Anv  person  desiring  to  make  entrv  under  the  homestead  laws  or  the  desert 
land  law,  any  state  desiring  to  make  selection  under  section  4  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1S04,  known  as  the  Carey  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
withdrawing  under  the  reclamation  act  lands  classified  as  coal  lands,  or  valuable 
for  coal,  with  a  view  of  securing  or  passing  title  to  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  acts,  shall  state  in  the  application  for  entry,  selection,  or 
notice  of  withdrawal  that  the  same  Is  made  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  reservations  .>f  this  act. 

Upon  satisfactory  proof  of  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
under  which  entry  is  made,  and  of  this  act,  the  entryman  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  to  the  land  entered  by  him,  which  patent  shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  all  the  coai  in  the  lands  so  patented,  together  with  the  right 
to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same.  The  coal  deposits  in  such  lands 
shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  iho  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  coal  laud  laws  in  force  at  the  time  -of  such  disposal.  Any  person  qualified 
to  acquire  coal  deposits  or  the  right  to  mine  and  remove  the  coal  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  ihe  right,  at  all  times,  to  enter  upon  the  lands 
selected,  entered  or  patented,  as  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  pros¬ 
pecting  for  coal  thereon  upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  bond  or  undertaking  to  be  filed  with  him  as  security  for  the  payment  of  all 
damages  to  the  crops  and  improvements  on  such  lands  by  reason  of  such  pros¬ 
pecting. 

Any  person  who  has  acquired  from  the  United  States  the  coal  deposits  in  any 
such  land,  or  the  right  to  mine  or  remove  the  same,  may  re-enter  and  occupy 
so  much  of  the  surface  thereof  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes  reasonably 
incident  to  the  mining  and  removal  of  the  coal  therefrom,  and  mine  and  remove 
the  coal,  upon  payment  of  the  damages  caused  thereby  to  the  owner  thereof, 
or  upon  giving  a  good  and  sufficieni  bond  or  undertaking  in  an  action  instituted 
in  any  competent  court  to  ascertain  and  fix  said  damages:  Provided,  That  the 
owner  under  such  limited  patent  shall  have  the  right  to  mine  coal  for  use  upon 
the  land  for  domestic  purposes  at  any  time  prior  to  the  disposal  by  the  United 
States  of  the  coal  deposits:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  held  to  deny  or  abridge  -he  right  to  present  and  have  prompt  consideration 
of  applications  to  locate,  enter,  or  select,  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  lands  which  have  been  classified  as  coal  lands  with  a  view  of  disproving 
such  classification  and  securing  s  patent  without  reservation. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  complete  the  adjustment  of  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the 

,  conslruction  of  railroads,  and  to  subject  the  lands  granted 

Kequlrlng  Surveys  of  to  taxation  by  states,  territories  and  municipal  authorities. 
Railroad  Land  Grants,  any  railroad  corporation  required  by  law  to  pay  the  costs 
of  surveying,  selecting  or  conveying  any  lands  granted  to 
such  company  or  corporation,  or  for  its  use  and’  benefit,  by  any  act  of  Congress,  shall 
D€,  and  IS  hereby  required,  within  ninety  days  from  demand  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  deposit  in  a  proper  United  States  depository  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
bi^tes  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  surveying,  selecting  and  conveying  any  of 
the  un^rveyed  lands  granted  4o  such  company,  or  for  its  use  and  benefit,  under  any 
act  of  Congress:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
and  specify  in  the  notice  or  demand  to  such  company  the  amount  of  the  required 
deposit,  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  demand  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
survey,  selection  and  conveyance  of  the  entire  area  granted  to  any  company,  or  for 
Its  use  and  benefit,  then  unsurveyed,  or  for  such  townships  or  fractional  townships  as 
he  may  prescribe  and  designate  In  the  notice  or  demand  to  such  company,  as  afore— 
said.  And  provided  further,  1  hat  the  amount  deposited  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sloner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  be  disbursed  for  the  surveying,  including  office  and 
conveyance  of  the  lands  granted  and  designated  In  the  notice 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  aforesaid:  And  provided  further,  That  In  the 
event  the  rnoney  deposited  by  any  railroad  corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  exceed  the  cost  of  said  surveys,  the  said  excess  thereof  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
corporation  so  depositing  the  same,  or  to  Its  assigns. 

If  any  railroad  corporation  required  by  law  to  pay  the  costs  of  surveying,  select— 
iTig  or  conveying  any  lands  granted  to  such  corporation,  or  for  its  use  and  benefit,  by 
^  T  Congress,  shall,  for  ninety  days  from  notice  or  demand  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  this  act.  neglect  or  refuse  to  deposit  an  amount  suf— 
ncient  to  jneet  the  expense  of  surveying,  selecting  and  conveying  the  unsurveyed 
lands  granted  to  such  company,  or  for  its  use  and  benefit,  by  any  act  of  Congress,  and 
designated  in  the  notice  or  demand  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  aforesaid,  the 
rights,  title  and  interests  of  such  company,  and  all  those  claiming  by,  through  or 
under  It,  in  and  to  the  unsurveyed  lands  designated  In  the  notice  of  the  Secretary,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  cease  and  forfeit  to  the  United  States;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  at  once  commence  proceedings 
to  declare  the  forfeiture  and  to  restore  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  public  domaia. 
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This  act  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  the 
public  surveys  to  be  extended  over  any  lanes  granted  to  any  railroad  or  corporation 
by  any  act  of  Congress  in  the  manner  now  otherwise  provided  by  law.  nor  shall  any 
claim,  right,  interest  or  demand  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  be  waived  or 
annulled  by  the  provisions  hereof:  Frovided,  lhat  all  granted  lands  surveyed  under 
the  provisions  oi  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  by  states,  territories  and 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  right  of  the  government  to  reimburse  Itself  for  the 
survey,  selection  and  conveyance  of  such  lands  otherwise  provided  by  law  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  snail  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  piovisions. 

An  act,  approved  April  31.  1910,  provided  that  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  fur  seals  and  the  taking  of 
sealskins  on  the  Pribylov  Islands,  in  Alaska,  under  regulations 
Protecting  established  by  him  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  such  killing 

the  Alaska  Seal  shall  be  done  and  limiting  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed. 
Fisheries.  whenever  he  shall  determine  that  such  killing  is  necessary  or 

desirable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  seal 
herd:  Provided,  however.  That  under  such  authority  the  right  of  killing  fur  seals  and 
taking  sealskins  shall  be  exercised  by  officers,  agents  or  employes  of  the  United  States 
appointed  by  me  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  by  natives  of  the  Pribylov 
Islands  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  officers,  agents  or  employes,  and 
by  no  other  person:  And  provided  further.  That  male  seals  only  shall  be  killed,  and 
that  not  more  than  95  per  centum  of  three-year-old  male  seals  shall  be  killed  In  any¬ 
one  year. 

Any  and  all  sealskins  taken  under  the  authority  conferred  by-  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  such  market,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous:  and  the  proceeds  of  such  saie 
or  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  this  section,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  sealskins  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  piotisions  of  any  treaty  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  seal  life.  Whenever  seals  are  killed  and  sealskins  taken  on  any 
■  f  the  Pribylov  Islands  the  native  inhabitants  of  said  islands  shall  be  employed  in  such 
killing  and  in  curing  the  skins  taken,  and  shall  receive  for  their  labor  fair  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  by  regulation  the  manner  in  which  such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  the  said  natives  or  expended  or  otherwise  used  in  their  behalf  and  for 
their  befiefit. 

Section  1,950  of  the  Rev-ised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  Section  173  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1S99.  were  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “No  person  shall  kill  any  otter, 
mink,  marten,  sable  or  fur  seal  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska 
Territory  or  the  waters  thereof;  and  every-  person  guilty  thereof  shall,  for  each  offence, 
be  fined  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than  $i,00o  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both;  and  all  vessel^,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture  and  cargo  found  en¬ 
gaged  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  forfeited;  but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any-  such  mink,  marten,  sable,  fur 
seal  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  prev.  nt  the  killing  of  any 
fur  seal  except  as  authorized  by  law  and  to  provide  for  the  executii  n  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  until  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

Section  1.959  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  Section  176  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  I--'.  9.  were  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Pribylov  Islands,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Walrus  and  Otter  Islands  and  Sea  Lion 
Rock,  in  Alaska,  are  declared  a  special  reservation  for  government  purposes:  and  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  land  or  remain  on 
any  of  those  islands,  except  through  stress  of  weather  or  like  unavoidable  cause  or  by 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  and  any  person  found  on  any 
of  those  islands  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  summarily  removed  and  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  Im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  bv  both  fine  and  imprisonment:  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  carry-  this  section  into  effect.” 

Section  1960  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  an!  Section  177  cf  the 
act  of  March  3.  1S99.  was  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "It  shall  he  unlawful  to 
kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  Pribylov  Islands,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  it  shall  t>e  unlawful 
to  kill  such  seals  by-  the  use  of  firearms  or  by  other  means  tending  to  drive  the  seals 
away  from  those  islands:  but  the  natives  of  the  islands  shall  nave  the  privilege  of 
killing  such  young  seals  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own  food  and  clothing,  and 
also  such  old  seals  as  may  be  required  for  their  own  clothing  ar.d  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  boats  for  their  own  use;  and  the  killing  in  such  cases  shall  be  limited  and 
ecntrolled  by  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.” 

Section  1901  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  Section  17S  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  I.SiiO.  wee  amei  lied  to  read  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  kill  any  female  'eal  or  any  seal  less  than  one  y-ear  old  at 
Killing  of  Females  any  season  of  the  y-ear,  exceot  as  abo\-e  provided;  and  It  shall 
and  Their  Young  also  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  seal  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
Prohibited.  Pribylov  Islands,  or  on  the  b'-ach  s.  clif-'s.  or  rocks  where  they 

haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain;  and  ey-ery  person  yvho  vio¬ 
lates  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished  for  each  offence 
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by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000,  oi  by  imprisonment  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle, 
apparel  and  furniture,  whose  crews  are  found  engaged  in  the  violation  of  either  this 
or  the  preceding  section  shall  be  forteited  to  the  United  ctatts.  ’ 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  December  29.  1897,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
*‘No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  person  owing  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  or 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board  of  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  kill,  capture  or  hunt,  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  any  fur  seal  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  whether  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
open  sea.*' 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  such 
additional  officers,  agents  and  employes  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  seal  fisheries  of 
Alaska,  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  to  fix  their  compensation;  he  shall  likewise 
have  authority  to  purchase  from  the  present  lessee  of  the  right  to  take  seals  on 
the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  at  a  fair  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon, 
the  warehouses,  salt  houses,  boats,  launches,  lighters,  horses,  mules,  wagons  and 
other  property  of  the  said  lessee  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  includ¬ 
ing  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  of  said  islands;  he  shall  likewise  have  authority  to 
establish  and  maintain  depots  for  provisions  and  supplies  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  and 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  such  provisions  and  supplies  from  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  to  lYie  said  islands  by  the  charter  of  private  vessels  or  by  the 
use  of  public  vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  President;  and  he  shall  likewise  have  authority  to  furnish  food,  shelter,  fuel, 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Pribylov  Islands 
and  to  provide  for  their  comfort,  maintenance,  education  and  protection. 

The  act  took  effect  on  May  1,  1910. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1010,  provided  that  Section  1  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  determination  of  suits  in  equity  pending  or 
hereafter  brought  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
Expediting  Interstate  ‘An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
Commerce  Suits.  restraints  and  monopolies,'  ‘An  act  to  regulate  commerce,’ 
approved  February  4,  1887,  or  any  other  acts  having  a  like 
purpose  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted,"  approved  February  11,  1903,  be,  and  the 
same  is,  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  in  any  suit  in  equity  pending  or  hereafter  brought  in  any  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  act  entitled  'an  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,’  approved  July  2,  1890,  ‘an  act  to 
regulate  commerce,’  approved  February  4,  1887,  or  any  other  acts  having  a  like 
purpose  that  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  certificate  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  case  is  of  general  public  importance,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  furnished  by  such  clerk  to  each  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  circuit  in 
which  the  case  is  pending.  ’Thereupon  such  case  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
others  and  in  every  way  expedited,  and  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day,  before  not  less  than  three  of  the  circuit  judges  of  said  court,  If 
there  be  three  or  more;  and  if  there  be  not  more  than  two  circuit  judges,  then  before 

them  and  such  district  judge  as  they  may  select;  or,  in  case  the  full  court  shall 

not  at  any  time  be  made  up  by  reason  of  the  necessary  absence  or  disqualification  of 
one  or  more  of  the  said  circuit  judges,  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to 
that  circuit  or  the  other  circuit  judge  or  judges  may  designate  a  district  judge  or 
judges  within  the  circuit  who  shall  be  competent  to  sit  In  said  court  at  the  hearing 
of  said  suit.  In  the  event  the  judges  sitting  in  such  case  shall  be  equally  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  decision  or  disposition  of  said  cause,  or  in  the  event  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  said  judges  shall  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  judgment,  order  or  decree 
finally  disposing  of  said  case  in  said  court  which  should  be  entered  in  said  cause, 

then  they  shall  immediately  certify  that  fact  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States,  who  shall  at  once  designate  and  appoint  some  circuit  judge  to  sit  with  said 
judges  and  to  assist  in  determining  said  cause.  Such  order  of  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  said  cause  Is 
pending,  and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  said  court.  Thereupon  said  cause 
shall  at  once  be  set  down  for  reargument  and  the  parties  thereto  notified  in  writing 
by  the  clerk  of  said  court  of  the  action  of  the  court  and  the  date  fixed  for  the 
reargument  thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  causes  and 
proceedings  in  all  courts  now  pending,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  brought. 

An  act,  approved  March  28,  1910,  provided  that  Section  810  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 

“Section  810.  No  grand  jury  shall  bo  summoned  to  attend  any 
Federal  circuit  court,  or  district  court  unless  one  of  the  judges  of  such  cir- 

Grand  Juries,  cuit  court,  or  the  judge  of  such  district,  in  his  own  discretion,  or 
upon  a  notification  by  the  district  attorney  that  such  jury  will  be 
needed,  orders  a  venire  issue  therefor.  If  the  United  States  attorney  for  any  district 
which  has  a  city  or  borough  containing  at  least  300.000  inhabitants,  shall  certify  in 
writing  to  the  district  judge,  or  to  the  senior  district  judge  of  the  district,  or  one  of 
the  jueges  of  said  circuit  court,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  require  it, 
the  judge  may  in  his  discretion  also  order  a  venire  to  issue  for  a  sec^^nd  gran.]  jury. 
Either  of  said  courts  may  in  term  order  a  grand  jury  to  be  summoned  at  such  time, 
and  to  serve  such  time  as  it  may  direct,  whenever  in  its  Judgment  it  may  be  proper 
to  do  so.  But  nothing  herein  shall  operate  to  extend  beyond  the  time  permitted  by 
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law  the  Imprisonment  before  Indictment  found  of  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  or 
offence,  or  the  time  during  which  a  person  so  accused  may  be  held  under  recog¬ 
nizance  before  Indictment  found." 

An  act,  approved  April  5,  1910.  provided  that  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employes  In  certain 
cases.”  approved  April  21’,  1008,  be  amended  In  Section  C  so 
Amendments  to  that  said  section  shall  read: 

Common  Carriers’  "Sec.  0.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained  under  this 
Ljabillty  Law.  act  unless  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  day  the  cause 

of  action  accrued. 

“Under  this  act  an  action  may  be  brought  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  district  of  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  or  In  which  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
or  In  which  the  defendant  shall  be  doing  business  at  the  time  of  commencing  such 
action.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  under  this  act  shall  be 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  and  no  case  arising  under 
this  act  and  brought  in  any  state  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  be  removed  to 
any  court  of  the  United  States." 

Said  act  was  further  amended  by  adding  the  following  section  as  Section  9: 

"Sec.  9.  That  any  right  of  action  given  by  this  act  to  a  person  suffering  Injury 
shall  survive  to  his  or  her  personal  representative,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  suro’lving 
widow  or  husband  and  children  of  such  employe,  and,  if  none,  then  of  such  employe's 
parents;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  'dependent  upon  such  employe,  but  In 
such  cases  there  shall  be  only  one  recovery  for  the  same  injury.” 

An  act,  approved  April  14.  1910,  provided  that  the  provisions  of  that  act 
should  apply  to  every  common  carrier  and  every  vehicle  subject  to  the  act  of 
March  2,  1893,  as  amended  April  1.  1890,  and  March  2, 
Automatic  1903,  commonly  known  as  the  "Safety  appliance  acts.” 

Couplers  and  Brakes.  On  and  alter  .Tuly  1,  1911.  It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any 

common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 

haul,  or  permit  to  be  hauled  o'-  used,  on  its  line  any  car  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

this  act  not  equipped  with  secure  sill  steps  and  efficient  hand  brakes;  all  cars  re¬ 
quiring  secure  ladders  and  secure  running  boards  shall  be  equipped  with  such  ladders 

and  running  boards,  and  all  cars  having  ladders  shall  also  be  equipped  with  secure 
hand  bolds  or  grab  irons  on  their  roofs  at  the  tops  of  such  ladders:  Provided,  That 
in  the  loading  and  hauling  of  long  cemmodities,  requiring  more  than  one  car.  the 
hand  brakes  may  be  omitted  on  all  save  one  of  the  cars  while  they  are  thus  combined 
for  such  purpose. 

Williin  six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  after  hearing,  shall  designate  the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner 
of  application  of  the  appliances  provided  for  by  Section  2  of  this  act  and  Section  4 
of  the  act  of  March  2,  1893,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  designation  to  all  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  such  means  as  the  commission  may 
deem  proper,  and  thereafter  said  number,  location,  dimensions  and  manner  of  appli¬ 
cation  as  designated  by  said  commission  shall  remain  as  the  standards  of  equipment 
to  be  used  -an  all  cars  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  unless  changed  by  an  order 
of  said  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  made  after  full  hearing  and  for  good 
cause  shown;  and  failure  to  comply  with  any  such  requirement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty  as  failure  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  this  act;  Provided,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may,  upon  full  hearing  and  for  good  cause,  extend  the  period  within  which  any 
common  carrier  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
equipment  of  cars  actually  in  service  upon  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  Said 
commission  is  hereby  given  authority,  after  hearing,  to  modify  or  change  and  to 
prescribe  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  and  to  fix  the  time  within  which  such 
modification  or  change  shall  become  effective  and  obligatory,  and  prior  to  the  time  so 
fixed  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  any  car  or  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  traffic 
which  docs  not  comply  with  the  standard  now  fixed  or  the  standard  so  prescribed,  and 
after  the  time  so  fixed  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  any  car  or  vehicle  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  traffic  which  does  not  comply  with  the  standard  so  prescribed  by  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Any  common  carrier  subject  to  this  act  using,  hauling  or  permitting  to  be  used 
or  hauled  on  Its  line,  any  car  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  act  not  equipped  as 
provided  In  this  act.  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $1(>0  for  each  and  every  such 
violation,  to  be  recovered  as  provided  in  Section  G  of  the  act  of  .March  2.  1893.  as 
amended  April  1.  189G;  Provided.  "That  where  any  car  shall  have  been  properly 
equli  ped,  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the  other  acts  mentioned  herein,  and  such 
equipment  .shall  have  become  defective  cr  insecure  while  such  car  was  being  used  by 
such  carrier  upon  its  line  of  railroad,  such  car  may  be  hauled  from  the  place  where 
such  equipment  was  first  discovered  to  be  defective  or  Insecure  to  the  nearest  avail¬ 
able  point  where  such  car  can  be  repaired,  without  liabilitv  for  the  penalties  Imposed 
by  Section  4  of  this  act  or  Section  G  of  the  act  of  March  2.  18!)3,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  April  1,  1893,  If  such  movement  Is  necessary  to  make  such  rei  airs  and  such 
rerairs  cannot  be  made  except  at  such  repair  point;  and  such  movement  or  hauling 
of  such  car  shall  be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  carrier,  and  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  relieve  such  oaixler  from  liability  in  any  remedial  action  for  the  death 
or  Injury  of  any  railroad  employe  caused  to  such  employe  by  reason  of  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  movement  or  hauling  of  such  car  with  equipment  which  is  defective 
or  insecure  or  which  is  not  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
act  and  the  other  acts  herein  referred  to;  and  nothing  In  this  t>rovlso  shall  -be  con¬ 
strued  to  permit  the  hauling  of  defective  cars  by  means  of  chains  instead  of  draw- 
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bars.  In  revenue  trains  or  in  association  with  other  cars  that  are  commercially  used, 
unless  such  defective  cars  contain  livestock  or  "perishable”  freight. 

Except  that,  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  the 
movement  of  a  ear  with  defective  or  insecure  equipment  may  be  made  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  penalty  provided  by  the  statutes,  but  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  unlawful, 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  relieve  any  common  carrier,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  United  States  attorney  from  any  of  the 
provisions,  powers,  duties,  liabilities  or  requirements  of  said  act  of  March  2.  1893,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  April  1,  189G,  and  March  2,  1903;  and,  except  as  aforesaid, 
all  of  the  provisions,  powers,  duties,  requirements  and  liabilities  of  said  act  of  March 
2,  1893,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  April  1,  1896,  and  March  2,  1903,  shall  apply  to 
this  act. 

An  act,  approved  May  6.  1910,  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  manager,  superintendent  or  other  proper  officer  of  every  common  carrier 
engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  railroad  to 
Reports  of  Accidents  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office 
in  Iiiteistate  and  In  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  a  monthly  report. 

Foreign  Commerce.  under  oath,  of  all  collisions,  derailments  or  other  accidents 

resulting  in  injury  to  persons,  equipment  or  roadbed  arising 
from  the  operation  of  such  railroad  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  said  commission,  which  report  shall  state  the  nature  and  causes 
thereof  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith;  Provided,  That  hereafter  all 
said  carriers  shall  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  reporting  accidents  in  their  annual 
financial  and  operating  reports  made  to  the  commission.  Any  common  carrier  failing 
to  make  such  report  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
juri.sdictlon  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every 

offence  and  for  every  day  during  which  U  shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the 

time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  Investigate  all  col¬ 
lisions,  derailments  or  other  accidents  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  person  or  to  the 
property  of  a  railroad  occurring  on  the  line  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  by  railroad.  The  commission,  or  any  impartial  Investigator 
thereunto  authorized  by  said  commission,  shall  have  authority  to  inv'estigate  such 
collisions,  derailments  or  other  accidents  aforesaid,  and  all  the  attending  facts,  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances,  and  for  that  purpose  may  subpoena  witnesses,  administer 

oaths,  take  testimony  and  require  the  production  of  books,  papers,  orders,  memoranda, 
exhibits  and  other  evidence,  and  shall  be  provided  by  said  carriers  with  all  reason¬ 
able  facilities:  Provided,  That  when  such  accident  is  investigated  by  a  commission 
of  the  state  in  which  it  occurred  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall.  If  con¬ 
venient,  make  any  investigation  it  may  have  previously  determined  upon,  at  the  same 
time  as.  and  in  connection  v/ith,  the  state  commission  investigation.  Said  commission 
shall,  when  it  deems  it  to  the  public  interest,  make  reports  of  such  investigations, 
stating  the  cause  of  accident,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  proper. 
Such  reports  shall  be  made  public  in  such  manner  as  the  commission  deems  proper. 
Neither  said  report  nor  any  report  of  said  investigation  nor  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  admitted  as  evidence  cr  used  for  any  purpose  in  any  suit  or  action  for  damages 
glowing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said  report  or  investigation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for  such  com¬ 
mon  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  reports  hereinbefore  provided.  The 
act  entitled,  “An  act  requiring  common  cairiers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
make  full  reports  of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,”  approved 
March  3,  1901,  is  hereby  repealed.  The  term  "interstate  commerce,”  as  used  in  this 
act.  shall  include  transportation  from  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  any  other  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  "foreign 
commerce.”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  Include  transportation  from  any  state  or  ter¬ 
ritory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  foreign  country  and  from  any  foreign  country 
to  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  took  effect  July  5,  1910. 

An  act.  approved  February  4,  1910,  provided  that  any  bonds  and  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  hereafter  Issued  shall  be  payable,  principal 
and  interest.  In  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present 
Issues  of  standard  of  value;  and  that  such  bonds  may  be  issued  in 

Bonds  and  Currency  such  denominations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
Certificates.  of  the  Treasury. 

Any  certificates  of  Indebtedness  hereafter  Issued  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in 

any  form  by  or  under  state,  municipal  or  local  authority;  and  that  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 

ing  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  any  certificates  of  Indebtedness  Issued 
Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  tho  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  preparing,  advertising  and  issuing  the  same. 

An  act,  approved  May  16,  1910,  established  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  director  of  said  bureau,  who 
shall  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  said  office  by 
Federal  technical  education  and  experience  and  who  shall  be  appointed 

Bureau  of  Mines,  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum; 

and  there  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  such  experts  and  other  employes  as  may 

from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by  Congress.  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of 
said  bureau  and  Its  director,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
make  diligent  investigation  of  the  methods  of  mining,  especially  In  relation  to  the 
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safety  of  miners,  and  the  appliances  best  adapted  to  prevent  accidents,  the  poE.slbIe 
improvement  of  conditions  under  which  mining  oi^erations  are  carried  on,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ores  and  other  mineral  substances,  the  use  of  expiosives  and  eiectrlcity,  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  other  inquiries  and  technologic  investigations  pertinent  to 
said  industries,  and  from  tin  e  to  time  make  such  public  reports  of  the  work,  investi¬ 
gations  and  information  obtained  as  the  Secretary  of  said  department  may  direct, 
with  tile  recommendations  of  such  bureau. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  provide  the  said  bureau  with  furnished  offices 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  witri  such  books,  records,  stationery  and  appliances  and 
such  assistants,  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters  and  other  employes  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  such  bureau, 
fixing  the  compensation  of  such  clerks  and  employes  within  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  supervision  of  the  investigations 
of  structural  materials  and  the  analyzing  and  testing  of  coals,  lignites  and  other 
mineral  fuel  substances  and  the  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  mine  explosions;  and 
the  appropriations  made  for  such  investigations  may  be  expended  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  manner  as  if  the  same  were  so 
directed  in  the  appropriations  acts;  and  such  investigations  shall  hereafter  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  shall  cease  and  determine  under  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and  such  experts,  employes,  property 
and  equipment  as  are  now  employed  or  used  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  herewith  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  said  bureau.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way 
granting  to  any  officer  or  employe  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  any  right  or  authority  in 
connection  with  the  inspection  or  supervision  of  mines  or  metallurgical  plants  in  any 

The  act  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  1910. 

An  act,  approved  June  17,  1910,  reorganizing  the  lighthouse  service,  provided 
in  Section  4  to  7  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  a  bureau  of  lighthouses  and  a  commissioner  of 
Establishing  a  Bureau  lighthouses,  who  shall  be  the  head  of  said  bureau,  to  be 
of  Lighthouses.  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary 

of  $5,000  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  the  bureau  a 
deputy  commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $4,000  per  annum,  and  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
chief  clerk  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  by  the  commissioner.  There  shall  also  be  in  the  bureau 
such  inspectors,  clerical  assistants,  and  other  employes  as  may  from  time  to 
time  b"  authorized  by  Congress,  and  there  shall  also  he  employed  one  chief  con¬ 
structing  engineer  at  p.  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum  and  one  superintendent  of 
naval  construction  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  The  commissioner  of  lighthouses  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  thereof;  and  such  commissioner,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine  all  claims  for  damages,  where  the 
amount  of  the  claim  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,  hereafter  occasioned  by 
collisions,  for  which  collisions  vessels  of  the  Lighthotise  Service  shall  be  found 
to  be  responsible,  and  retort  the  amounts  so  ascertained  and  determined  to  be 
due  the  claimants  to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof,  through  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  for  payment  as  legal  claims  out  of  appropriations  that  may  be  made 
by  Congress  therefor. 

All  employes  of  or  in  the  lighthouse  board  or  the  lighthouse  establishment  are 
transferred  to  the  bureau  of  lighthouses,  excepting,  however,  army  and  navy  officers. 
All  duties  performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now  possessed  or  exercised  by  the 
lighthouse  board,  under  any  provisloh  of  law  not  hereby  repealed,  are  transferred  to 
and  imposed  and  conferred  upon  and  vested  in  the  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  of  lighthouses  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  have  charge  and  control  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  repair, 
illumination,  inspection,  and  superintendence  of  lighthouse  depots,  supply  stations, 
light  and  signal  stations,  lighthouses,  light  vessels,  lighthouse  tenders,  fog  signals, 
submarine  signals,  beacons,  buoys,  day  marks,  post-lantern  lights,  and  seamarks 
and  their  appendages,  and  generally  of  the  lighthouse  service;  and  the  charge  and 
custody  of  all  archives,  books,  documents,  drawings,  models,  returns,  apparatus,  and 
other  things  appertaining  to  the  lighthouse  establishment. 

lection  11  provided  that  the  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  rearrange  the 
ocean,  gulf,  and  lake  coasts  and  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  naval  station  in  Cuba  into  not  exceeding  nineteen  lighthouse  districts,  and  a  light¬ 
house  inspector  shall  be  assigned  in  charge  of  each  district.  The  lighthouse  in- 
spoctors  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum,  except  the  inspector  of  the 
Third  District,  whose  salary  shall  be  $3,600  per  annum.  The  President  may.  for  3 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  section,  assign  army 
and  navT  officers  to  act  In  lieu  of  the  appointment  of  civilian  lighthouse  Inspectors, 
but  such  aimy  and  navy  officers  shall  not  receive  any  salary  or  comptensatlon  in 
addition  to  the  salary  or  compensation  they  are  entitled  to  as  such  army  or  navv 
officers:  Provided.  T^at  In  the  districts  which  Include  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its 
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tributaries  the  President  may  designate  army  engineers  to  perform  the  duties  of  and 
act  as  inspectors.  The  President  may  detail  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
United  States  army  for  consultation  or  to  superintend  the  construction  or  repair  of 
any  aid  to  navigation  authorized  by  Congress. 

These  sections  took  effect  on  July  1.  1910. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  the  term  “Interstate  com¬ 
merce,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  state  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  territory  or  the 
The  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  “foreign  commerce,”  as  used 

Slave'*  Traffic,  in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  state  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  foreign  country  and  from  any 
foreign  country  to  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported,  or  aid  or 
assist  in  obtaining  transportation  for,  or  in  transporting,  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  in  any  territory  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  woman  or  girl  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  such  woman  or  girl  to  become  a 
prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up  to  debauchery,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  immoral 
practice;  or  who  shall  knowingly  procure  or  obtain,  or  cause  to  be  procure^  or  ob¬ 
tained,  or  aid  or  assist  in  procuring  or  obtaining,  any  ticket  or  tickets,  or  any  form 
of  transportation  or  evidence  of  the  right  thereto,  to  be  used  by  any  woman  or  girl 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
going  to  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  im¬ 
moral  purpose,  or  with  the  intent  or  purpose  on  the  i  art  of  such  person  to  induce, 
entice,  or  compel  her  to  give  herself  up  to  the  practice  of  prostitution,  or  to  give 
herself  up  to  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  practice,  whereby  any  such  woman 
or  girl  shall  be  transiorted  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce,  entice,  or  coerce,  or  cause  to 
be  persuaded.  Induced,  enticed,  or  coerced,  or  aid  or  assist  in  persuading,  inducing, 
enticing,  or  coercing  any  woman  or  girl  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  on  the  part  of  such  person  that  such  woman  or  girl  shall  engage  in  the 
l-ractice  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  practice,  whether 
with  or  without  her  consent,  and  who  shall  thereby  knowingly  cause  or 

aid  or  assist  in  causing  such  woman  or  girl  to  go  and  to  be  carried  or 

transported  as  a  passenger  upon  the  line  or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shah 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce,  entice,  or  coerce  any  woman 
or  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  from  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia.,  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  to  induce  or  coerce  her,  or  that  she  shall  be  induced  'or  coerced 
to  engage  in  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  practice,  and  shall 
in  furtherance  of  such  purpose  knowingly  induce  or  cause  her  to  go  and  to  be  carried 
or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  commerce  upon  the  line  or  route  of  any 
common  carrier  or  carriers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction 

thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  impidsonment  for 

a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court. 

Any  violation  of  any  of  the  above  sections  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  crimes  w'ithin  the  district  in  which  said  violation  was 
committed,  or  from,  through,  or  into  which  any  such  woman  or  girl  may  have  been 
carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any  of  said  sections. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  preventing  the  transportation  in  foreign 
commerce  of  alien  women  and  girls  for  purposes  of  prostitution  and  debauchery. 

and  in  pursuance  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Alien  Slaves.”  the  terms  of  the  agreement  or  project  of  arrangement  for 

the  suppression  of  the  “white  slave”  traffic,  adopted  July 
25,  1902,  for  submission  to  their  resjiective  governments  by  the  delegates  of  various 
powers  represented  at  the  Paris  conference  and  confirmed  by  a  formal  agreement 
signed  at  Paris  on  May  18.  1904,  and  adhered  to  by  the  United  States  on  June  6, 
1908,  as  shown  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  June 
15,  1908.  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is  hereby  designated  as  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  to  receive  and  centralize  information  concerning  the  procu¬ 
ration  of  alien  women  and  girls  with  a  view  to  their  debauchery,  and  to  exercise 
supervision  over  such  alien  women  and  girls,  receive  their  declarations,  establish  their 
Identity,  and  ascertain  from  them  who  induced  them  to  leave  their  native  countries, 
respectively;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
to  receive  and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  the  statements  and  declarations  which  may 
be  made  by  such  alien  women  and  girls,  and  those  which  are  hereinafter  required 
pertaining  to  such  alien  women  and  girls  engaged  in  prostitution  or  debauchery  In 
this  country,  and  to  furnish  receipts  for  such  statements  and  declarations  provided 
for  in  this  act  to  the  persons,  respectively,  making  and  filing  them. 
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Every  person  who  shall  keep,  maintain,  cortrol,  support,  or  harbor  In  any  house 
or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for  any  other  Immoral  purpose,  any  alien 
woman  or  girl  within  three  years  after  she  shall  have  entered  the  United  States  from 
any  country,  party  to  the  said  arrangement  for  the  suppression  of  the  “white  slave” 
irafflc,  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  a  statement  In  writ¬ 
ing  setting  forth  the  name  of  such  alien  woman  or  girl,  the  place  at  which  she  Is 
kept,  and  all  facts  as  to  date  of  her  entry  Into  the  United  States,  the  port 
through  which  she  entered,  her  age.  nationality,  and  parentage,  and  concerning  her 
I.rocuratlon  to  come  to  this  country  within  the  knowledge  of  such  person,  and  any 
person  who  shall  fall  within  thirty  days  after  such  person  shall  commence  to  keep, 
maintain,  control,  support,  or  hartxjr  in  any  house  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prosti¬ 
tution.  or  for  any  other  immoral  pur:  se,  any  alien  woman  or  girl  within  three  years 
after  she  shall  have  entered  the  United  States  from  any  of  the  countries,  party  to 
the  said  arrangement  for  the  suppression  of  the  “white  slave”  traffic,  to  file  such 
statement  concerning  such  alien  woman  or  girl  with  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  or  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  state  falsely  or  fall  to  disclose  In 
such  statement  any  fact  within  his  knowledge  or  belief  with  refeience  to  the  age. 
nationality,  or  parentage  of  any  such  alien  woman  or  girl,  or  concerning  her  procu¬ 
ration  to  come  to  this  country,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con¬ 
viction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2.iK)0,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  In  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  ^ 

In  any  prosecution  brought  under  this  section,  if  It  appear  that  any  such  state¬ 
ment  required  Is  not  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  the  person  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  file  such  statement  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  failed  to  file  said  statement,  as  herein  required,  unless  such  person  or  persons 
shall  prove  otherwise.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  furnishing  the  statement,  as 
required  by  this  section,  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  statement  so  re¬ 
quired  by  him,  or  the  information  therein  contained,  might  tend  to  criminate  him  or 
subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  an.v  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing,  concerning  which  he  may  truthfully  re¬ 
port  in  such  statement,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  term  ‘territory.’’  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  Include  the  district  of  Alaska,  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  word  “person,”  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  Import  both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the 
case  demands,  and  shall  include  corporations,  companies  societies,  and  associations. 
When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission,  or  failure 
of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person,  acting  for  or  emrloved  by  any  other  person  or 
by  any  corporation,  company,  society  or  association  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
or  office,  shall  In  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act.  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  other  person,  or  of  such  company,  corporation,  society,  or  association,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  person  himself. 

An  act,  approved  March  26,  1910,  provided  that  Section  2  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,”  approved 
February  20,  1907,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Amending  the  “Sec.  2.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded 

Immigration  Law.  from  admission  into  the  United  States:  All  idiots.  Imbeciles, 
feeble  minded  persons,  epileptics.  Insane  persons  and  persons 
who  have  been  Insane  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more 
attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge;  professional  beggars;  j.ersons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loath¬ 
some  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  persons  not  comprehended  within  any  of  the 
foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the  examining 
surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect 
being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living;  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or 
misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude;  polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  their 
belief  in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public  officials;  prostl- 
tute.s.  or  women  or  girls  coming  into  he  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who  are  supported  by  or  receive 
in  whole  or  In  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitution:  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to 
bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other 
immoral  purjose;  persons  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers  who  have  been  Induced 
or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  or  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written  or  primed,  expressed  or  Implied,  to  perform 
labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled:  those  who  have  been,  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  application  for  admission  to  the  United  Stales,  deported  as 
having  been  Induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  as  above  described:  any  person  whose 
ticket  or  passage  is  paid  tor  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  Is  assisted  by  others 
to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not 
belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  and  that  said  ticket  or  passage  was 
not  paid  for  by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  either  directly  or  indirectly;  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unac¬ 
companied  by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  or  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe: 
Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons 
convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political,  not  Involving  moral  turpitude:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  pro\islons  of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  pas- 
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sage  by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  government 
shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of  aliens  In  immediate  and  continuous  tran¬ 
sit  through  the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory:  And  provided  further. 
That  skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be 
found  in  this  country:  And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applic¬ 
able  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists,  lec¬ 
turers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  of 
seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  em¬ 
ployed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants.” 

Section  2  provided  that  section  3,  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  3.  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  alien  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose  is  hereby  forbidden;  and  who¬ 
ever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  into  the  United  States, 
any  alien  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  Immoral  purpose,  or  who¬ 
ever  shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  any  alien  for  any  such  purpose  in  pursuance  ot 
such  illegal  importation,  or  whoever  shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support,  employ, 
or  harbor  In  any  house  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  ot  prostitution  or  for  any  other 
immoral  purpose,  in  purstance  of  such  illegal  importation,  any  alien,  shall,  in  every 
such  case  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  felonies  hereinbefore  set  forth  shall  be  in  any  district  to  or 
into  which  said  alien  is  brought  in  pursuance  ot  said  importation  by  the  person  or 
persons  accused,  or  in  any  district  in  which  a  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  occur. 

“Any  alien  who  shall  be  found  an  inmate  of  or  connected  with  the  management 
of  a  house  of  prostitution  or  practicing  prostitution  after  such  alien  shall  have  en¬ 
tered  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  receive,  share  in.  or  derive  benefit  from  any 
part  of  the  earnings  of  any  prostitute;  or  who  is  employed  by,  in,  or  in  connection 
with  any  house  of  prostitution  or  music  or  dance  hall  or  other  place  of  amusement 
or  resort  habitually  frequented  by  prostitutes,  or  where  prostitutes  gather,  or  who  in 
any  way  assists,  protects,  or  promises  to  protect  from  arrest  any  prostitute,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  and  shall  be  deported  in  the  man¬ 
ner  provided  by  sections  20  and  21  of  this  act.  That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has 
been  debarred  or  deported  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  attempt 
thereafter  to  return  to  or  to  enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years.  Any  alien  who 
shall  be  convicted  under  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  all  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came, 
or  of  which  he  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  20  and  21 
of  this  act.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  section  the  testimony  of  a  husband  or  wife 
shall  be  admissible  and  competent  evidence  against  a  wife  or  husband.” 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  Section  13  of  the  act 

approved  June  29,  1906,  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  to  provide  for  a  uniform  rule  for  the 
Expediting  naturalization  of  aliens  throughout  the  United  States,”  be  amend- 

Naturallzation.  ed  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the  section,  which  reads 
as  follows:  “And  in  case  the  clerk  of  any  court  collects  fees  in 
excess  of  the  sum  ot  $6,000  in  any  one  year,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
may  allow  to  such  clerk  from  the  money  which  the  United  States  shall  receive  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  for  the  employment  of  additional  clerical  assistance,  but  for 
no  other  purpose,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  secretary  the  business  of  such  clerk 
warrants  such  allowance.”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“And  in  case  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising  naturalization  jurisdiction  collects 
fees  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $6,000  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  allow  salaries,  for  naturalization  purposes  only,  to  pay  for  clerical  assist¬ 
ance,  to  be  selected  and  employed  by  that  clerk,  additional  to  the  clerical  force,  for 
which  clerks  of  courts  are  reuqired  by  this  section  to  pay  from  fees  received  by  such 
clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings,  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  secretary  the  natural¬ 
ization  business  of  such  clerk  warrants  further  additional  assistance:  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  whole  amount  allowed  the  clerk  of  a  court  and  his  assistants 
exceed  the  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  naturaliza¬ 
tion  fees  during  such  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  when,  at  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  year,  the  business  of  such  clerk  of  court  indicates  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  the  naturalization  fees  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  $6,000  the  Secretary  of  Commei-ce  and  Labor  may  authorize  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  allowance  of  salaries  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  employed  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  the  re¬ 
mittances  Indicate  in  the  opinion  of  said  secretary  that  the  fees  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  additional  clerical  assistance  authorized. 

“That  payment  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  authorized  shall  be  in 
the  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may 
prescribe.” 

Section  2  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  make  requisition  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  to  pay  the  clerks  of  the  sevrral  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  under  section  3  of 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906  (thirty-fourth  statute,  page  596),  for  any  additional  oleiical 
assistance  employed  by  them  during  the  period  from  September  27,  1906,  to  June  30, 
1907,  inclusive,  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  secretary  the  business  of  such  clerks,  dur¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  period,  warranted  any  allowance  for  such  additional  clerical  assist- 
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ance:  Provided,  That  no  allowance  shall  be  made  by  said  secretary  to  any  clerk  for 
additional  clerical  assistance  who  has  not  collected  fees  in  naturalization  proceedings 
in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $4,500  during  the  period  from  September  27,  1906,  to  June 

30,  1907,  Inclusive,  and  that  the  total  salaries  of  such  additional  clerical  assistance 

shall  In  no  instance  exceed  the  fees  received  by  the  United  States  from  the  clerk  of 
that  court  during  the  period  from  September  27,  190C,  to  June  30,  1907,  Inclusive. 
Such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein 
provided  for,  not  exceeding  $2,000,  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  That  payment 
for  the  clerical  assistance  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  the  manner  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe:  Provided  curther. 
That  no  moneys  shall  oe  paid  to  any  clerk  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  paid 
out  by  him. 

Section  3  amended  paragraph  2  of  section  4  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Estab¬ 
lish  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  to  provide  for  a  uniform  rule 
for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  throughout  the  United  States,”  approved  June  29, 
1906,  by  adding  after  the  proviso  in  paragraph  2  of  section  4  of  said  act,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Provided  further.  That  any  person  belonging  to  the  class  of  persons  au¬ 

thorized  and  qualified  under  existing  law  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
has  resided  constantly  in  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  five  years  next  pre¬ 
ceding  May  1,  1910,  who,  because  of  misinformation  in  regard  to  his  citizenship  or 
the  requirements  of  the  law  governing  the  naturalization  of  citizens  has  labored  and 
acted  under  the  impression  that  he  was  or  could  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  has  in  good  faith  exercised  the  rights  or  duties  of  a  citizen  or  intended 
citizen  of  the  United  States  because  of  such  wrongful  information  and  belief  may, 
upon  making  a  showing  of  such  facts  satisfactory  to  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
Issue  papers  of  naturalization  to  an  alien,  and  the  court  in  its  Judgment  believes 
that  such  person  has  been  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  entitled  upon  proper 
proceedings  to  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  receive  from  the 
said  court  a  final  certificate  of  naturalization,  and  said  court  may  Issue  such  certificate 
without  requiring  proof  of  former  declaration  by  or  on  the  part  of  such  person  of  their 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  such  applicant  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion  shall  comply  in  all  other  respects  with  the  law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  final 
papers  of  naturalization  to  aliens.” 

The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  June  17, 
1910,  appropriates  $100,000  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  corporation  tax 
authorized  by  Section  38  of  the  Payne  tariff  act,  and  $25,000  for 
Publicity  of  classifying.  Indexing,  exhibiting  and  properly  caring  for  the  re- 

Corporatlon  Tax  turns  of  corporations,  and  also  provided  “that  any  and  all  such 
Returns.  returns  shall  be  open  to  inspection  only  upon  the  order  of  the 

President  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the  President.” 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  every  prisoner  who  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United  States,  and  Is 
confined  in  execution  of  the  judgment  of  such  conviction  in 
Paroles  for  any  United  States  penitentiary  or  prison,  for  a  definite  term 

Federal  Prisoners,  or  terms  of  over  one  year,  whose  record  of  conduct  shows  he 
has  observed  the  rules  of  such  institution,  and  who  has  served 
one-third  of  the  total  of  the  term  or  terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  may  be  re¬ 
leased  on  parole  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  warden  and 
physician  of  each  United  States  penitentiary  shall  constitute  a  board  of  parole  for 
such  prison,  which  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  Its  procedure  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  chief  clerk  of  such  prison  shall  be  clerk 
of  said  board  of  parole,  and  meetings  shall  be  held  at  each  prison  as  often  as  the 
regulations  of  such  board  shall  provide:  Prorided,  That  In  every  case  where  a  prison 
other  than  a  United  States  penitentiary'  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  such  prisoners 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  .Attorney  General  to  designate  the  officers  of  said  prison 
who.  together  with  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  shall  constitute  such  board. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  of  parole  from  a  report  by  the  proper  officers 
of  such  prison,  or  upon  application  by  a  prisoner  for  release  on  parole,  that  there  Is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  such  applicant  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without 
violating  the  laws,  and  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  such  release  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  said  board  of  r>arole  may  in  its  discretion  authorize 
the  release  of  such  applicant  on  parole,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  out¬ 
side  of  said  prison,  and.  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  return  to  his  home,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  personal  reports  from  such  paroled  person,  as 
said  board  of  parole  shall  prescribe,  and  to  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal 
custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  warden  of  such  prison  from  which  paroled,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  or  terms  specified  in  his  sentence,  less  such  good 
time  allowance  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress:  and  the 
said  board  shall,  in  every  parole,  fix  the  limits  of  the  residence  of  the  person  pa¬ 
roled.  which  limits  may  thereafter  be  changed  In  the  discretion  of  the  board:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  release  on  parole  shall  become  operative  until  the  findings  of  the  board 
of  parole  under  the  terms  hereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 
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If  the  warden  of  the  prison  or  penitentiary  from  which  said  prisoner  was  paroled 
or  said  board  of  parole  or  any  member  thereof  shall  have  reliable  information  that 
the  prisoner  has  violated  his  parole,  then  said  warden,  at  any  time  within  the  term 
or  terms  of  the  prisoner’s  sentence,  may  issue  his  warrant  to  any  officer  hereinafter 
authorized  to  execute  the  same,  for  the  retaking  of  such  prisoner. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  parole  held  at  such  prison  after  the  issuing 
of  a  warrant  for  the  retaking  of  any  paroled  prisoner,  said  board  of  parole  shall  be 
notified  thereof,  and  if  said  prisoner  shall  have  been  returned  to  said  prison,  lie 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  said  board  of  parole,  and  the  said 
board  may  then  or  at  any  time  in  its  discretion  revoke  the  order  and  terminate  such 
parole  or  modify  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof.  If  such  order  of  parole  shall  be 
revoked  and  the  parole  so  terminated,  the  said  prisoner  shall  serve  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  originally  Imposed;  and  the  time  the  prisoner  was  out  on  parole  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  to  diminish  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced. 

Each  board  of  parole  shall  appoint  a  parole  officer  for  the  penitentiary  over  which 
it  has  jurisdiction.  Subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  such  board,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  officer  to  aid  paroled  prisoners  in  securing  employment  and  to  visit 
and  exercise  supervision  over  them  while  on  parole,  and  such  officer  shall  have  such 
authority  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  parole  may  direct.  The 
salary  of  each  parole  officer  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  parole,  but  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,500  per  annum,  which,  together  with  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  when  approved  by  such  board,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  penitentiary  to  which  he  is  assigned,  which  appropriation  is 
hereby  made  available  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  such  parole  officers  the  super¬ 
vision  of  paroled  prisoners  may  also  be  devolved  upon  the  United  States  marshals 
when  the  board  of  parole  may  deem  it  necessary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  the  prison  to  furnish  to  any  and  all  paroled 
prisoners  the  usual  gratuities,  consisting  of  clothing,  transportation,  and  $5  in 
money;  the  transportation  furnished  shall  be  to  the  place  to  which  the  paroled  prls- 
oer  has  elected  to  go,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  parole.  The  warden  of  the 
prison  who  furnishes  these  gratuities  is  hereby  authorized  to  charge  the  actual  cost 
of  the  same  in  his  accounts  against  the  United  States:  Provided,  however.  That  when 
any  such  paroled  prisoner  shall  have  received  his  final  discharge,  while  he  is  away 
from  such  prison,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  no  further  gratuities  provided  for  discharged 
prisoners  under  existing  law. 

Whenever  any  person  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United 
States  which  is  punishable  by  Imprisonment,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  is  confined  therefor,  in  any  reformatory  institution  of  any 
Prisoners  state  in  accordance  with  Section  5,548  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or 

In  State  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  then  if  such  state  has  laws  for  the 

Institutions,  parole  of  prisoners  committed  to  such  institutions  by  the  courts  of 
that  state,  such  person  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United 
States  shall  be  eligible  to  parole  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  by  the 
same  authority  and  subject  to  recommittal  for  violation  of  such  parole  in  the  same 
manner,  as  terser, s  committed  to  such  institutions  by  the  courts  of  said  state,  and 
the  laws  of  said  state  relating  to  the  parole  of  prisoners  and  the  supervision  thereof 
in  such  institutions  are  hereby  adopted  and  made  to  apply  to  persons  committed  to 
such  institutions  for  offences  against  the  United  States.  The  necessary  cost  of  pa¬ 
role  and  supervision  of  such  prisoners  to  the  state  where  such  institution  is  located 
shall  be  jald  by  the  Uliited  States  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pris¬ 
oners  confined  in  state  institutions,  which  appropriation  is  hereby  made  available  for 
the  purpose.  No  such  prisoner  shall  be  entitled  to  go  on  parole  until  the  Attorney 
General  shall  have  approved  the  order  therefor:  Provided,  That  when  a  prisoner 
is  committed  to  such  institution  outside  of  the  state  where  he  lives  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  his  parole  to  return  to  his  home,  and  in  such  case  the  supervision  of  such 
prisoner  on  parole  shall  devolve  upon  the  marshal  of  the  district  where  said  prisoner 
lives,  and  in  case  such  prisoner  should  violate  his  parole  a  warrant  for  his  recom¬ 
mitment  shall  be  delivered  to  ar  d  executed  by  said  marshal. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case,  or  in  any 
way  impair  or  revoke  such  good  time  allowance  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  provided 
by  act  of  Congress. 

An  act  approved  February  25,  1910,  provided  that  Section  8  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,”  ap¬ 
proved  July  2,  1909,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
Amendments  to  "Section  8.  That  the  thirteenth  census  shall  be  restricted  to 

the  Census  Law.  Inquiries  relating  to  population,  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures, 
and  to  mines  and  quarries.  The  schedules  relating  to  popula¬ 
tion  shall  include  for  each  inhabitant  the  name,  relationship  to  head  of  family,  color, 
sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  place  of  birth,  place  of  birth  of  parents,  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States,  citizenship,  occupation,  whether  or  not  employer  or  em¬ 
ploye,  and,  if  employe,  whether  or  not  employed  at  the  date  of  enumeration  and  the 
number  of  months  unemployed  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  whether  or  not 
engaged  in  agriculture,  school  attendance,  literacy,  and  tenure  of  home  and  whether 
or  not  a  survivor  of  the  Union  or  Confederate  army  or  navy;  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  person;  and  for  the  enumeration  of  institutions. 
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shall  Include  paupers,  prisoners,  juvenile  delinquents,  insane,  feeble-minded,  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  Inmates  of  benevolent  institutions. 

“The  schedules  relating  to  agriculture  shall  Include  name,  color  and  country 

of  birth  of  occupant  of  each  farm,  tenure,  acreage  of  farm,  acreage  of  land  under 
Irrigation,  acreage  of  woodland,  and  character  of  timber  thereon,  value  of  farm  and 
improvements,  value  of  farm  implements,  number  and  value  of  live  stock  on  farms 
and  ranges,  number  and  value  of  domestic  animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  and  the 

acreage  of  crops  planted  and  to  be  planted  during  the  >ear  of  enumeration,  and  the 

acreage  of  crops  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  crops  and  other  farm  products  for 
the  year  ending  December  31  next  preceding  the  enumeration. 

“The  schedules  of  inquiries  relating  to  manufacturers  and  to  mines  and  quarries 
shall  Include  the  name  and  location  of  each  establishment;  character  of  organization, 
whether  individual,  cooperative,  or  other  form;  character  of  business  or  kind  of 

goods  manufactured;  amount  of  capital  actually  invested;  number  of  proprietors, 
firm  members,  copartners,  stockholders  and  officers,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries; 
number  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  their  wages;  quantity  and  cost  of  materials 
used  in  manufactures;  amount  of  miscellaneous  expenses;  quantity  and  value  of 
products;  time  in  operation  during  the  census  year;  character  and  quantity  of  power 
used,  and  character  and  number  of  machines  employed.  Inquiries  shall  also  be  mace 
as  to  the  location  and  character  of  irrigation  enterprises;  quantity  of  land  irrigated 
in  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  and  in  each  state  and  county  in  that  section 
under  state  and  federal  laws;  the  price  at  which  these  lands.  Including  water  right, 
are  obtainable;  the  character  and  value  of  crops  produced  on  Irrigated  lands,  the 
amount  of  water  used  per  acre  for  said  irrigation  and  whether  it  was  obtainable  from 
national,  state  or  private  works;  the  location  of  the  various  projects  and  method  of 
construction  with  facts  as  to  their  physical  condition;  the  amount  of  capital  Invested 
in  such  irrigation  works. 

“The  census  of  manufactures  and  of  mines  and  quarries  shall  relate  to  the  vear 
ending  December  31  next  preceding  the  enumeration  of  population  and  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  mines  and  quarries  and  manufacturing  establishments  which  were  In  active 
operation  during  all  or  a  portion  of  that  year.  The  census  of  manufactures  shall  fur¬ 
thermore  be  confined  to  manufacturing  establishments  conducted  under  what  Is  known 
as  the  factory  system,  exclusive  of  the  so-called  neighborhood  household  and  hand  in¬ 
dustries:  Provided,  That  the  census  shall  also  include  an  enumeration  of  the  number 
of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  goats  and  kids  slaughtered  for  food  purposes, 
and  all  hides  produced,  whether  taken  from  animals  slaughtered  for  fond  purposes  or 
otherwise,  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  of  the  enumeration  of  population, 
irrespective  of  the  character  cf  the  establishment  in  which  slaughtered  or  produced. 

“The  Inquiry  concerning  manufactures  shall  cover  the  production  of  turpentine 
and  rosin,  and  the  report  concerning  this  industry  shall  show,  in  addition  to  the 
other  facts  covered  by  the  regular  schedule  of  manufactures,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  turpentine  and  rosin  manufactured  and  marketed,  the  sources,  methods  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  industry. 

“Whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  the  director  of  the  census  may  charge  the 
collection  of  these  statistics  upon  special  agents  or  upon  detailed  employes,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  respect  to  locality. 

“The  form  and  subdivision  of  Inquiries  necessary  to  secure  the  information  under 
the  foregoing  topics  shall  be  determined  by  the  director  of  the  census.” 

A  joint  resolution,  approved  March  24,  1910,  provided  that  the  schedules  re¬ 
lating  to  population  for  the  thirteenth  decennial  census,  in  addition  to  the 
inquiries  required  by  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  Section 
Nationalities  and  8  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  decen- 
Mother  Tongues,  nial  censuses,  approved  July  2,  1909,”  approved  February  25, 
1910,  shall  provide  Inquiries  respecting  the  nationality  or  mother 
tongue  of  all  persons  born  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  nationality  or  mother 
tongue  of  parents  of  foreign  birth  of  persons  enumerated. 

An  act,  approved  March  8,  1910,  provided  that  the  122d  and  124th  articles 
of  war  be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

"Article  122.  If,  upon  marches,  guards,  or  In  quarters. 
Command  at  different  corps  of  the  army  happen  to  join  or  do  duty  to- 

Joint  MancEuvres.  gether,  the  officer  highest  in  rank  of  the  line  of  the  army, 
marine  corps,  organized  militia,  or  volunteers,  by  commission, 
there  on  duty  or  in  quarters,  shall  command  the  whole,  and  give  orders  for  what  is 
reedful  in  the  service,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  President,  according 
to  th  nature  of  the  case." 

"Art.  124.  Officers  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  cxilled 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  on  all  detachments,  courts  martial  and 
other,  duty,  wherein  they  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  or  volun¬ 
teer  forces  of  the  United  States,  take  rank  next  after  all  officers  of  the  like  grade  in 
said  regular  forces,  and  shall  take  precedence  of  all  officers  of  volunteers  of  equal 
or  Inferior  rank,  notwithstanding  the  commissions  of  such  militia  officers  may  be 
older  than  the  commissions  of  the  said  officers  of  the  regular  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

Tlie  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  article  of  war  was  repealed. 

An  act.  approved  April  21,  1910,  provided  that  Section  15  of  the  act  entitled 
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“An  act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap¬ 
proved  January  21,  1903,  as  amended  by  the  act  entitled,  “An  act 
Joint  Military  to  further  amend  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  promote  the  efficiency 
Manoeuvres.  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  May  27,  1908,”  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“See.  16.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  provide  for  participation  by 
any  part  of  the  organized  militia  of  any  state,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  state  or  territory,  or  the  commanding  general  of  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  encampments,  manoeuvres  and  field  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  regular  army,  at  or  near  any  military  post  or  camp  or  lake  or 
seacoasl  defences  of  the  United  States.  In  such  case  the  organized  militia  so  partici¬ 
pating  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  subsistence  and  transportation  as  is  provided  by 
law  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army,  and  no  part  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  regular  army  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  organized  militia  of  any  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  joint  encampments,  manoeuvres  and  field  Instruction  of  the  regular  army  and 
militia:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized,  under  requisition  of  the 
Governor  of  a  state  or  territory  or  the  commanding  generai  of  the  militia  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  pay  the  quartermaster  general,  or  such  other  officer  of  the 
militia  as  may  be  duly  designated  and  appointed  for  the  purpose,  so  much  of  its  allot¬ 
ment,  under  the  annual  appropriation  authorized  by  Section  1,661,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  payment,  subsistence,  transportation  and  other 
expenses  of  such  portion  of  the  organized  militia  as  may  engage  in  encampments, 
manoeuvres  and  field  instruction  with  any  part  of  the  regular  army  at  or  near  any 
military  post  or  camp  or  lake  or  seacoast  defences  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  W'ar  shall  forward  to  Congress,  at  each  session  next  after  said  encampments,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  expense  of  such  encampments  and  manoeuvres:  Provided, 
That  the  command  of  such  military  post  or  camp  and  the  officers  and  troops  of  the 
United  States  there  stationed  shall  remain  with  the  regular  commander  of  the  post 
without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  commanding  or  ocher  officers  of  the  militia  tem¬ 
porarily  so  encamped  within  its  limits  or  in  its  vicinity:  Provided  further.  That  ex¬ 
cept  as  herein  specified,  the  right  to  command  during  such  joint  encampments,  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  field  Instruction  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  set  out  in  Articles  122  and 
124  of  the  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Military  Academy  Appropriation  Act,  approved  April  19,  1910,  provided 
that  the  portion  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Hazing  at  June  30.  1902,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  March  2,  1901, 
West  Point,  prescribing  penalty  for  hazing,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  make  appropriate 
regulations  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  hazing,  such  regulations  to  pre¬ 
scribe  dismissal,  suspension,  or  other  adequate  punishments  for  infractions  of  the 
same,  and  to  embody  a  clear  definition  of  hazing.  That  any  cadet  who  shall 
be  charged  with  offenses  under  such  regulations  which  would  involve  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  academy  shall  be.  granted,  upon  his  written  request,  a  trial  by 
a  general  court-martial,  and  any  cadet  dismissed  from  the  academy  for  hazing 
shall  not  thereafter  be  reappointed  to  the  corps  of  cadets  nor  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  or  marine  corps  until  two 
years  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  That  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.” 

The  regulations  of  the  United  States  Military  .4.cademy  upon  the  subject  of 
hazing  having  been  modified,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  any  cases  which  are  now  pending,  and  in  which  final  action  has  not  yet  been 
taken,  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  regulations  as  modified. 

The  Military  Academy  Appropriation  Act,  approved  April  19,  1910,  provided 
that  for  six  years  from  July  1,  A.  D.  1910,  whenever  any 
Enlarging  the  Cadet  cadet  shall  have  finished  three  years  of  his  course  at  the 
Corps  at  West  Point.  United  States  Military  Academy,  his  successor  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Academy;  and  the  corps  of  cadets  is  hereby 
increased  to  meet  this  provision. 

The  Military  Academy  Act,  approved  April  19,  1910,  gave  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  by  officers  of  the  army,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  such  military  details  under  the  governments  of 
Loaning  OiHcers  to  Cuba  and  Panama  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Presidents 
Cuba  and  Panama,  of  these  republics:  Provided,  That  such  details  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five  in  number:  And  provided  further.  That  no  officer 
so  detailed  shall  receive  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  from  the  government  of  Cuba  or  Panama. 

An  act  approved  May  9,  1910,  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  raising 
or  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the  United  States  battleship 
Raising  the  Maine.  Maine  from  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and  for  the  proper 
interment  of  the  bodies  therein,  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  remove  the  mast  of  the  wreck  of 
said  battleship  Maine  and  place  the  same  upon  a  proper  foundation  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  at  or  near  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  through 
such  wreck  are  interred:  Provided,  however.  That  the  consent  in  proper  form  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be  first  obtained.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated. 
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The  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  contained  the 
lollowing  provision:  "Wreck  of  battleship  Maine:  For  additional  amount  for  the 
raising  or  the  remotal  of  the  wreck  of  the  battleship  Maine  from  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  oi  the  act  approved  May  10,  1910.  $2O0,Oo0." 

The  mistake  in  the  date  given  for  the  approval  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1910,  has 
raised  some  question  as  to  the  availability  of  the  second  appropriation. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  24,  1910,  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  have  constructed  two  first  class  battleships  to  cost,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  armament,  not  exceeding  $0,000,000  each,  similar  to 
Increase  of  the  Navy,  the  battleship  authorized  by  the  act  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  naval  service  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1909. 

Two  fleet  colliers  of  fourteen  knots  trial  speed,  when  carrying  not  less  than  12,500 
tons  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  each. 

•tno  tile  contract  lor  the  construction  oi  said  \essels  shall  contain  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  said  vessels  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  me¬ 
chanics  employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,”  approved  August  1,  1892,  and  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  lowest  best  responsible  bidder,  having  In  view  the  best  results  and  most 
e.xpedltious  delivery;  and  in  the  construction  of  all  said  vessels  the  provisions  of  the 
aci  OI  August  3.  188U,  enutled  “An  act  lo  increase  tiie  naval  establishment."  as  lo 
materials  for  said  vessels,  their  engines,  boilers  and  machinery,  the  contracts  under 
which  they  are  built,  the  notice  of  any  proposals  for  the  same;  the  plans,  drawings, 
specifications  therefor,  and  the  method  of  executing  said  contracts  shall  be  observed 
and  followed,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  accept,  in  lieu  of  an  indemnity  bond,  the  deposit  by  contractors  of 
United  States  government  or  state  bonds,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States,  all  said  vessels  shall  be  built  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  said  act,  and  in  all  their  parts  shall  be  ot  domestic  manufacture;  and  the 
steel  mater, al  shall  be  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  of  the  quality  and  characteristics 
best  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
specifications  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  provided  contracts  for  furnishing 
the  same  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  of  the  required  quality  can 
be  made  with  responsible  parties:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  of  the  battleships 
provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  built  by  the  same  contracting  party:  Provided  always. 
That  one  of  the  battleships  herein  authorized  shall  be  constructed  in  one  of  the  navy 
yards. 

P'or  four  submarine  torpedo  boats  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$2,000,000,  and  the  sum  of  $800,000  is  hereby  appropriated  toward  said  purpose. 

For  six  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed,  and  to  cost 
in  all  not  to  exceed  $750,000  each,  and  toward  the  construction  of  said  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  the  sum  of  $2,225,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  build  any  or  all  of  the  vessels  authorized  in  this 
act  in  such  navy  yards  as  he  may  designate,  and  shall  build  any  of  the  vessels  herein 
authorized  in  such  navy  yard.®  as  he  may  cesignate,  should  it  rtas  nably  ap;  ear  that  the 
persons,  firms  or  corporations,  or  the  agents  thereof,  bidding  for  the  construction  of  any 
of  said  vessels  have  entered  into  any  combination,  agreement  or  understanding,  the  ef¬ 
fect.  object  or  purpose  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  government  of  fair,  open  and  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  in  letting  contracts  for  the  construction  of  any  of  said  vessels. 

An  act  approved  April  21.  1910,  aaihorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

provide  and  equip  two  new  revenue  cutters  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $250,000  in 

each  case,  and  when  either  of  said  revenue  cutters  shall 

.Anthorizin.g  Two  New  be  placed  in  service,  one  of  the  revenue  cutters  now  in 
Revenue  Cutters.  the  service  shall  thereupon  be  retired  from  service.  The 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  from  time  to  time 
to  make  such  transfer  and  change  of  stations  of  revenue  cutters  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  the  best  intere'ts  of  the  service,  and  in  his  discretion  to  direct  any  rev¬ 
enue  cutter  to  cruise  in  any  waters  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  revenue  cutter  service. 
The  Secretary  cf  the  Treasun'  is  directed  to  have  the  vessels  provided  for  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  of  the  District  ot  Columbia,”  approved  August  1,  1892. 

-An  act.  approved  June  24,  1910,  provided  that,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July,  1911,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ocean  going  steamer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  foreign  country,  carrying  passengers  and  car- 
Wireless  on  rying  fifty  or  more  persons,  including  passengers  and  crew,  to 

Ocean  Steamers,  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States  unless 
such  steamer  sh.all  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  apparatus  for 
radio-communication,  in  good  working  erder,  in  charge  of  a  person  skilled  in  the  use 
of  such  apparatus,  which  apparatus  shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  over  a  distance  ot  at  least  one  hundred  miles,  night  cr  day:  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  ot  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  steamers  plying  only  between  ports  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  apart. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act  apparatus  for  radio-communication  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  efficient  unless  the  company  installing  it  shall  contract  in  writing  to  exchange, 
and  shall,  in  fact,  exchange,  as  far  as  may  be  phy’sically  practicable,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  messages  with  shore  or  ship  stations  using  other 
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systems  of  radio-communication.  The  master  or  other  person  being  in  charge  of  any 
such  vessel  which  leaves  or  attempts  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
more  than  |5,000,  and  any  such  fine  shall  be  a  lien  upon  said  vessel,  and  such  vessel 
may  be  libeled  therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive  or  depart,  and  the  leaving  or  attempting  to  leave 
each  and  every  port  of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  separate  offence.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  proper  execution  of  this  act  by  collectors  of  customs  and  other  officers  of 
the  government. 

An  act  to  increase  the  limit  of  cost  of  certain  public  buildings,  etc.,  approved 
June  20,  I'JIU,  provided  in  Sections  33-35  that  Section  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Plans  for  “Sec.  3734.  And  hereafter  no  money  shall  be  paid  nor  con- 

Public  Buildings,  tracts  made  for  payment  for  any  site  for  a  public  building  in 
excess  of  the  amount  specifically  appropriated  therefor,  and 
no  money  shall  be  expended  upon  any  public  building  until  after  sketch  plans 
showing  the  tentative  design  and  arrangement  of  such  building,  together  with 
outline  description  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  (except  when 
otherwise  authorized  by  law)  and  said  sketch  plans  and  estimates  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  head  of  each  executive  depart¬ 
ment  who  will  have  officials  located  in  such  building;  but  such  approval  shall  not 
prevent  subsequent  changes  in  the  design,  arrangement,  materials,  or  methods 
of  construction  or  cost  which  may  be  found  necessary  or  advantageous;  Provided, 
That  no  such  changes  shall  be  made  involving  an  expense  in  excess  of  the  limit 
of  cost  fixed  or  extended  by  Congress,  and  all  appropriations  made  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  building  shall  be  expended  within  the  limit  of  cost  so  fixed  or 
extended.” 

Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  full  architectural  services  of  the  successful  architect  in  any  competition 
held  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Febiuary  20,  1893,  and  to  compensate 
him  fo”  his  services  from  the  appropriation  for  “general  expenses  of  public  build¬ 
ings"  avaiiable  at  the  time  payment  for  the  particular  services  rendered  is  due. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  m  his  discretion,  upon  the  request  of  the 
head  of  any  other  executive  department,  or  establishment  of  the  government  not 
under  any  executive  department,  cause  the  plans,  drawings,  designs,  specifications 
and  estimates  to  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  architect,  for  any 
building  or  buildings  for  governmental  purposes  which  the  head  of  any  other 
executive  department  or  estaolishmeut  not  under  an  executive  department  may 
be  authorized  to  have  constructed:  Provided,  That  the  proper  appropriations  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  office  of  the  supervising  architect  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  cost  of  such  work. 

An  act  approved  June  14,  1910,  provided  that  the  present  members  of  the 
Philippine  Assembly  shall  hold  office  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1912,  and 

their  successors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
Quadrennial  Terms  for  the  year  1911,  and  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  and 
Philippine  Legislature  and  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  beginning  on  the  4th 
Resident  Commissioners.  day  of  March  next  following  their  election.  At  its  next 

regular  session  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Philippine  Legislature  shall  fix  the  date  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  annu.al  sessions. 

Hereafter  the  terms  of  Resident  Commissioners  to  the  United  States  shall  be  four 
years  instead  of  two.  The  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  Philiopine  Legislature  at  its  next 
regular  session,  in  pursuance  of  law,  shall  hold  office  for  four  jears,  and  thereafter 
such  elections  shall  be  held  quadrennially.  Each  of  said  Resident  Commissioners  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  salary  and  expenses  now  allowed  by  law,  be  allowed  the  same  sum 
for  stationery  and  for  the  pay  of  necessary  clerk  hire  as  is  now  allowed  to  the  mem- 
L  bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  franking  privilege 
now  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  acts,  approved  May  23,  1910,  provided  that  section  4035  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  providing  that  "the  postmaster  issuing  a  money  order  shall  send  a 
notice  thereof  by  mall,  without  delay,  to  the  postmaster  on 
Postal  Law  Changes,  -whom  it  is  drawn,”  be  repealed  and  that  section  3928  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Sec. 
3,928.  Whenever  the  sender  shall  so  request,  a  receipt  shall  be  taken  on  the  delivery 
of  any  registered  mail  matter,  showing  to  whom  and  when  the  same  was  delivered, 
which  receipt  shall  be  returned  to  the  sender,  and  be  received  in  the  courts  as  prim.a 
facie  evidence  of  such  delivery.” 

An  act  approved  June  24,  1910,  amended  section  3939  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
to  read  as  follows:  “Sec.  3939.  When  the  writer  of  any  letter  on  which  the 
postage  is  prepaid  shall  indorse  on  the  outside  thereof  his  name 
Return  of  Unde-  and  address,  such  letter  shall  not  be  advertised,  but,  after  re- 
livered  Letters.  maining  uncalled  for  at  the  office  to  which  it  is  directed  the 
time  the  writer  may  direct  or  the  Postmaster  General  prescribe, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  writer  without  additional  charge  for  postage,  and  if  not  then 
delivered,  shall  be  treated  as  a  dead  letter." 

The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  contained  the 
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following  provision:  To  enable  the  President  to  secure  information  to  assist  him  in 

the  discharge  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  sec- 
Work  of  the  Tariff  Board,  tion  2  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  reve¬ 
nues.  equalize  duties  and  encourage  the  Industries  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  5.  1909,  and  the  ofUcers 
of  the  government  in  administering  the  customs  laws.  Including  such  Investigations  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  covering  cost  of  material,  fabrication  and  ever}- 
other  element  of  such  cost  of  production,  as  are  authorized  by  said  act,  and  Including 
the  employment  of  such  persons  as  may  be  required  for  those  purposes;  and  to  enable 
him  to  do  any  and  all  things  in  connection  therewith  authorized  by  law,  {250,000. 

An  act  approved  May  17.  1910,  created  a  permanent  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  be  composed  of  seven  well  qualified  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
Federal  Fine  Arts  four  years  each,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
Commission.  qualified.  The  President  shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacan¬ 

cies.  It  shall  bo.  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  advise  upon 
the  location  of  statues,  fountains  and  monuments  In  the  public  squares,  streeu  and 
parks  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues,  foun¬ 
tains  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 

selection  of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

charged  by  taw  to  determine  such  questions  in  each  case  to  call  for  such  advice.  The 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol  building  of  the  Lnited 
States  and  the  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  commission  shall  also  advise 
generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  ’oy  the  President,  or  by  any 
committ^  of  either  house  of  Congress.  Said  commission  shall  have  a  secretary  and 
such  other  assistance  as  the  commission  may  authorize,  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  each  be  paid  actual  expenses  in  going  and  returning  from  Washington  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  said  commission  and  while  attending  the  same. 

A  joint  resolution,  approved  June  25,  1910,  provided  that  a  commission  of  five 
members  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 

expediency  of  utilizing  existing  international  agencies  for  the 

Universal  Peace  purpose  of  Imiting  the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
Commission.  by  International  agreement,  and  of  constituting^  the  combined 

navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means  to  dim  nlsh  the 
Snendltures  of  government  for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of 
war-  Provided  That  the  total  expense  authorized  by  this  joint  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  that  the  said  commission  shall  be  reQOjfed  to  make 
final  report  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

A  joint  resolution  approved  January  19.  1910,  created  a  joint  committee  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  to  be  composed  of  six  members  of  the 

appointed  by  the  president  thereof,  and  six  members  of  the 
Pinchot-Ballinger  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  elected  by  that  body.  Any 
Invcsti^tiom  vacancy  occurring  on  the  committee  shall  be  filled  in 

investigation.  the  original  appointment.  The  said  rommittee  Is  hereby 

emrmwerpfl  and  directed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  Investigation  of  the  aa-- 
Suatlon  actlo^and  conduct  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Its  Jf^veral 
bureaus  officers  and  employes,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  In  the  ^fP^tt^nt  f 
Apiculture,  and  Its  officers  and  employes,  touching,  relating  to.  or  tP 

reclamation  conservation,  management  and  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
o1  aP  iMds  iPd  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  any  purpose.  Including  all  rte 
resources  and  appurtenances  of  such  lands,  and  said  committee  is  authorlz^  and  em 
rlwPertPmtke  any  further  investigation  touching  said  Interior  Department.  Its 
bureaus  officers  and  employes  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  Said  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  empowered  to  sit  and  act  during  the  session  or  recess 
of  Confess  or  of  eltLr House  thereof;  to  require  by  subpoena,  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  ^d  papers  to  take 

the  testimony  of  witnesses  under  oeth;  to  obtain  documents,  papers,  and 
formation  from  the  several  departments  of  the  government  or  any  bur^u 
tn  emnlov  stenoffraohers  to  take  and  make  a  record  of  all  evidence  taken  and 
Jeived  b/ the  and  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings;  to  have  such  evi¬ 
dence,  record  and  other  matter  required  by  the  ^  "he 

and  to  employ  such  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  <^hairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 
witnesses  shall  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  ^e  committee 
the  chairman  of  any  subcommittee  thereof.  And  In  case  of  dlsob^lence  to  a  su^ 
poena  this  committee  may  invoke  the  ^d  of  any  court  of 

anv  of  the  territories  thereof  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  DUtrl«  of -Alask^ 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry  may  be  carried  on  by  committM  In 

requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
naners  and  documents  under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution.  And  any  such  c^J 
Pithin  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  under  this  resolution  Is  beng  carried  on 
may  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to  any 

authority  of  this  resolution  Issue  an  oider/equlrlng  such  pereon  to  appear  ^fore  ^affi 

committee  and  produce  books  and  papers  If  so  ordered  and  gire  evidence  touching  tne 
matter  in  question,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 

bv  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  The  claim  that  any  such  testimony  or  ert 
den^  may  tend  to  criminate  the  person  giving  such  evidence  shaU  gt 

witness  from  testifying,  but  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall  ^not  be  used  against 
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such  person  on  the  trial  of  any  criminal  proceeding  except  in  prosecution  for  perjury 
committed  in  giving  such  testimony.  In  addition  to  being  subject  to  punishment  for 
contempt,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  every  person  who,  having  been  summoned  as  a 
witness  by  authority  of  said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  wilfully  makes 
default,  or  who,  having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the 
Investigation  herein  authorized,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,UU0  nor  less  than  $100, 
and  Imprisonment  in  a  common  Jail  for  not  more  than  one  year  nor  less  than  one 
month. 

Any  official  or  ex-official  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  official  conduct  is  in  question,  may 
appear  and  be  heard  before  the  said  Joint  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in 
person  or  by  counsel. 

All  hearings  bv  and  before  said  Joint  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  The  said  Joint  committee  shall  conclude  its  investigation  and 
report  to  this  Congress  all  the  evidence  taken  and  received  and  their  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  thereon.  The  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  Is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  Joint  committee,  the  said  sum  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman. 

A  joint  resolution,  approved  June  25,  created  a  commission  consisting  of  two 
members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by 
Employers’  Lia-  the  Speaker  thereof,  together  with  two  persons  to  be  selected 
bility  Commission,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  subject  of  employers' 
liability  and  workman's  compensation,  said  commission  to  submit  a  report  through  the 
President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  De¬ 
cember,  1911;  and  any  vacancy  occurring  on  said)  commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment.  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  the  commission  hereby  created  is  authorized  to  employ  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  are  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  matter. 

All  expenses  of  said  commission,  together  with  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  for  the  two  members  of  the  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for 
all  time  in  which  said  commission  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  this  investigation,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  on  a  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  conimission,  who  shall  be  selected  from 
the  membership  of  the  commission  named  under  this  resolution,  and  the  sum  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  is  hereby  appropriated:  Provided, 
That  the  total  expense  authorized  by  this  resolution  shad  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  which  shali  include  the  compensation  herein  authorized.  To  carry  out  and 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  commission  hereby  created  shall 
have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  summon  witnesses,  require  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  and  papers,  and  receive  testimony  taken  before  any  proper  officer  in 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  contained  the 
following  provision:  To  enable  the  President,  by  the  employment  of  accountants 
and  experts  from  official  and  private  life,  to  more  effectively 
Economy  Commis-  inquire  into  the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business  of 
slon  Authorized.  the  government  in  the  several  executive  departments  and 

other  government  establishments,  with  the  view  of  inaug¬ 
urating  new  or  changing  old  methods  of  transacting  such  public  business  so  as  to 
attain  greater  efficiency  and  economy  therein,  and  to  ascertain  and  recommend  to 
Congress  what  changes  in  law  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  results  of 
his  inquiry  as  can  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  executive  action  alone,  and  for  each 
and  every  purpose  necessary  hereunder,  including  the  employment  of  personal  services 
at  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere,  $100,000. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  approved  May  26,  1910,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  cost  of  food  sup- 
Cost  of  Food  Sup-  plies  at  the  farm  and  to  the  consumer,  and  to  disseminate 
plies  Investigation,  the  results  of  such  investigation  in  whatever  manner  he  may 
deem  best;  this  authorization  to  be  effective  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  act. 

An  act,  approved  June  25.  1910,  provided  that  the  consent  of  Congress  be 
given  to  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  obstruct  navigation 
of  any  river  or  other  waterway  which  does  not  form  a  con- 
Obstrncting  Navi-  necting  link  between  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
gable  VVaters  in  States,  and  lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  by 

New  York  City.  closing  ail  or  any  portion  of  the  same  or  by  building  struct¬ 

ures  in  or  over  the  same  when  the  said  city  shall  be  lawfully 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  state  of  New  York:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
obstruction  shall  be  unlawful  unless  the  location  and  plans  tor  the  proposed  work  or 
works  before  the  commencement  thereof  shall  have  been  filed  with  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of  Engineers;  and  when  the  plans  for  any  such  ob¬ 
struction  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  deviate  from  such  plans  either  before  or  after  the  completion 
of  such  obstruction,  unless  the  modification  of  such  plans  has  previously  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 
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War;  And  provided  further,  That  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  liable  for  any  damage 
that  may  be  inflicted  upon  private  i  roperty  by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  expressly  reserved,  and  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  for  the  alteration,  amen'.ment,  or  repeal  thereof  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  to  the  owner  or  owners,  or  any  other  persons  interested  In 
any  obstruction  which  shall  have  been  constructed  under  Us  provisions. 

An  act,  approved  June  25,  1910,  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  erection  upon  the  site  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment  during  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778  of  the  American  army 
Valley  Forge  at  Valley  Forge,  Penn.,  of  a  memorial  arch  within  the  Valley 
-Memorial  Arch.  Forge  Park,  in  commemoration  of  the  patriotism  displayed  and 
the  suffering  endured  by  General  George  Washington,  his  officers 
and  men  during  said  winter:  Provided,  That  the  money  authorized  to  be  expended  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  expended  by  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  location,  plans,  steclflcations.  and  designs  for 
the  said  arch  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further.  That  when 
the  said  arch  Is  erected  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  same  shall 
be  with  the  said  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  or  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

An  act  approved  June  23.  1910,  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  joint  committee  on  the  library  for 
Gift  of  Von  Steuben  the  erection  of  a  bronze  replica  of  the  statue  of  General 
ueplica  to  Germany.  Von  Steuben  authorized  to  be  erected  In  Washington;  said 
replica  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  German  nati  m  in  recognition  of  the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  other  acts  and  Joint  resolutions  passed  at  the  second  session  and 
approved  by  the  President  were  the  following:  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  incorporate  the  American  National  Red  Cross,”  approved 
Miscellaneous.  January  5,  1905;  to  create,  establish  and  enforce  a  miner's  labor 
lien  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  care  and  support  cf  insane  persons  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  protection  for  owners  of  patents  of  the_  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  ;  rovide  for  determining  the  heirs  of  deceaMd  Indians,  for  the  disposition 
and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  leasing  of  allotments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  authorize  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  surplus  and  unallotted  lands 
in  Bennett  County,  in  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  state  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  making  appropriation  to  carry  the  same  into  effect;  granting  leaves  ot 
absence  to  homesteaders  on  lands  to  be  irrigated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  17,  1902;  extending  the  time  for  certain  homesteaders  to  establish  residence  ur-on 
their  lands;  to  enable  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  to  agree  upon  a  boundary 
line  and  to  determine  the  jurisdicti-n  of  crimes  committed  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
adjacent  territory;  to  enable  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to  agree  upon  a 
boundary  line  between  said  states  where  the  Columbia  River  forms  said  boundary;  to 
provide  for  an  additional  Judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  district  Judge  in  and  for  the 
northern  Judicial  district  of  the  state  ot  Ohio,  and  an  additional  district  Judge  in  and 
for  the  southern  Judicial  district  of  the  state  of  Ohio;  to  provide  tor  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  district  Jcdge  in  and  tor  the  district  of  Maryland;  to  license  custom 
house  brokers:  to  repeal  Section  8G0  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  authorizing  the  President 
to  api  olnt  John  K.  Barton,  now  a  captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States 
navy,  to  be  an  engineei  In  chief,  retired,  with  r.nnk  of  rear  admiral  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  United  States  navy;  providing  for  the  printing  of  daily  consular  reports;  to 
authorize  the  President  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  certain  lands  and  build¬ 
ings  not  needed  for  purposes  of  the  United  States;  to  provide  tor  an  enlarged  home¬ 
stead;  to  open  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States  certain  lands  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  providing  that  entrymen  for  homesteads  within  reclamation  projects  may  as¬ 
sign  their  entries  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  residence,  improvement,  and  cultivation 
for  five  years,  the  same  as  though  said  entry  had  been  made  under  the  original 
homestead  act;  authorizing  and  directing  the  Department  of  State  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  Congress  damages  and  losses  sustained  by  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  naval  operations  in  and  about  the  town  of  Apia,  in  the 
Samoan  Islands,  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  March,  April  and  May, 
1899;  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  refuse  material  In  Lake  Michigan  or  near  Chicago; 
granting  certain  lands  In  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  in  Arizona,  for  observatory 
purposes:  extending  the  time  In  which  to  file  adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse 
suits  against  mineral  entries  in  the  District  of  Alaska:  to  extend  the  time  for  con¬ 
struction  and  beginning  of  construction  of  its  line  of  railway  In  Alaska  by  the  .Alaska 
Short  Line  Railway  and  Navigation  Company;  to  establish  “The  Glacier  National 
Park”  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  the  international  boundary  line,  in  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  granting  public  lands  to  certain  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state  of  Colorado  for  public  park  purpo.'es;  providing  for  the  reappraisement  of 
unsold  lots  in  town  sites  on  reclamation  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  enable  the 
states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  determine  the  Jurisdiction  of 
crimed  committed  on  Lake  Michigan;  creating  a  commission  to  represent  the  United 
i^tates  at  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  probation  system  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  the  International  Congress  of  Rerngeratlon  to 
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hold  its  third  meeting  in  the  United  States  of  Amerina;  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  overtime  claims  of  letter  carriers  excluded  from  Judgment  as  barred  by  limitation; 
to  continue  in  lull  force  and  effect  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  marking  of  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  confederate  army  and 
navy  who  dieo  in  northern  prisons  and  were  buried  near  the  prisons  where  they  died, 
and  for  other  purposes";  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  the 
states  to  participate  in  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hvaiene  and  Demog¬ 
raphy;  authorizing  the  nostronement  of  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Demography;  for  the  relief  of  assignees  in  good  faith  of  entries  of  desert 
lands  in  Imperial  County,  California,  making  an  appropriation  to  permit  the 
President  to  protect  lands  and  pioierty  in  Imperial  Valley,  California;  authorizing  the 
chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  to  assign  the  said  judges  to  the  several  judicial  districts  of  the  territory;  to 
amend  an  act  approved  August  13,  1894,  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  recognizances, 
stipulations,  bonds,  and  undertakings,  and  to  allow  certain  corporations  to  be  accepted 
as  surety  thereon";  providing  for  the  retirement  of  certain  medical  officers  of  the 
army;  granting  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  the  department  of  fisheries  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania;  for  the  relief  of  homestead  settlers  under  the  acts  of  February  20, 
1904;  June  5  and  28.  1906;  March  2.  1907,  and  May  29,  1908;  providing  that  the  state 
of  Wyomin,g  be  permitted  to  relinquish  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  heretofore 
selected  and  to  select  other  lands  from  the  public  domain  in  lieu  thereof;  to  open  to 
settlement  and  entry  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States  certain  lands  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  providing  for 
the  retirement  of  certain  medical  officers  of  the  army;  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
land  district  in  the  state  of  Montana;  to  abolish  the  United  States  land  office  at  Des 
Moines.  Iowa;  to  amend  Section  2  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  practice 
in  certain  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas";  concerning 
tonnage  duties  on  vessels  entering  otherwise  than  by  sea;  to  create  an  additional  land 
district  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  known  as  the  “Fort  Sumner  land  dis¬ 
trict";  authorizing  the  creation  of  an  additional  land  district  in  the  state  of  Oregon, 
to  be  known  as  the  “Vale  land  district";  for  the  establishment  of  a  nev/  land  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  state  of  Montana;  to  grant  right-of-way  over  the  public  domain  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas  for  oil  or  gas  pipe  lines;  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  warehouse  receipts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  monument  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  expenses  involved  by  the  participation  of  the  militia  in 
joint  maneuvers  with  the  regular  army  during  the  season  of  1908;  for  the  relief  of 
earthquake  sufferers  in  Costa  Rica;  to  repeal  Section  403.6,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  money  order  notices,  and  for  other  purposes;  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  enlisted  or  served  under  assumed  names,  while  minors 
or  otherwise,  in  the  army  or  navy,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  war  with 
?pain.  or  the  Philippine  insurrection;  to  authorize  commissions  to  issue  in  the  cases 
of  officers  of  the  army  retired  with  increased  rank;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  patent  to  the  city  of  Anadarko,  state  of  Oklahoma,  for  a  tract  of 
land,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  authorize  the  President  to  convey  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  certain  lands  and  buildings  not  needed  for  purposes  of  the  United  States; 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  states  to  appoint  Commander  Kenneth  Mc- 
Alpine  a  commander  in  the  navy  on  the  active  list;  to  ratify  an  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  authorizing  W.  A.  Wall,  his  associates  and  assigns, 
to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
granting  certain  public  lands  to  the  state  of  Colorado  for  the  use  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  other  purposes;  to  declare  Nodaway 
River  in  Missouri  nonnavigable;  to  declaret  One  Hundred  and  Two  River  in  Missouri 
nonnavigable;  to  amend  Section  1,  chapter  209,  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
volume  27,  entitled  “An  act  providing  when-  plaintiff  may  sue  as  a  poor  person  and 
when  counsel  shall  be  assigned  by  the  court,"  and  to  provide  for  the  prosecution  of 
writs  of  error  and  appeals  in  forma  pauperis,  and  for  other  purposes;  providing  for  a 
special  election  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  approved  April  30.  1900;  an 
act  authorizing  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  government  from  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  a  proposed  gift  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  Andersonville  national  cemetery,  in  the  state  of  Georgia;  relating  to 
liens  on  vessels  for  repairs,  supplies,  or  other  necessaries. 

TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  RATIFIED. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  on  June  6,  1910,  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  21,  1910,  fixing  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  the  United  Stacks  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Passamaquoddy  from  a  point  between  Treat  Island  and  Friar  Head,  and  extend- 
Bay  Boujidary  ing  through  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  middle  of  Grand 

Line.  Manan  Channel.  It  has  provided  by  Article  I  of  the  treaty  of 

April  11,  19U8,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  far  the  purpose  of  defining  and  marking  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the 
waters  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  it  was  agreed  with  respect  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  boundary  line, 
which  has  been  in  dispute  since  1783,  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  pre- 
.sent  to  the  other  within  six  menths  a  statement  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  upon 
which  it  based  its  contentions,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  adjustment  of  the  lo- 
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cation  of  that  portion  of  the  line  In  accordance  with  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of 
the  provisions  relating  thereto  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1814,  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  award  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
treaty  of  1814.  It  was  also  provided  that  if  the  United  Staic»  and  Great  Britain  should 
fail  to  reach  an  agreement  within  a  set  period,  that  portion  of  the  line  should  be  fixed 
by  arbitration.  No  agreement  was  reacned  within  the  period  set.  but  the  two  powers 
decided  not  to  refer  the  case  to  arbitration,  but  to  settle  the  dispute  by  further  nego¬ 
tiations,  those  negotiations  resulting  in  ihe  signing  of  the  treaty  of  May  21,  1910. 

By  the  terms  of  Articles  I  and  II,  of  this  treaty,  the  conliacting  parties  agree  that 
the  location  of  the  international  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  from  a  i  oint  In  Passamaquoddy  Bay  accurately  defined  In  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  April  11,  19U8.  as  lying  between  Treat 
Island  and  Friar  Head,  and  extending  thence  through  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  to  the 
middle  of  Grand  Manan  Charnel,  shall  run  in  a  series  of  seven  connected  straight  lines 
for  the  distances  and  in  the  directions  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  aforesaid  point  lying  between  Treat  Island  and  Friar  Head, 
thence 

(1)  South  8°  29'  57"  West  true,  for  a  distance  of  1,102.C  meters;  thence 

(2)  South  8°  29'  34"  East,  750.7  meters;  thence 

(3)  South  23°  6G'  25"  East.  1,156.4  meters;  thence 

(4)  South  0°  23'  14"  West,  1,040  meteis;  thence 

(5)  South  28°  04'  26"  East,  1,607.2  meters;  thence 

(6)  South  Sl°  48'  45"  East,  2,616.8  meters  to  a  point  on  the  line  which  runs  ap¬ 
proximately  north  40°  East  true,  and  which  joins  Sail  Rock,  off  West  Quoddy  Head 
Light,  and  the  southernmost  rock  lying  off  the  southeastern  point  of  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Campobello  Island;  thence 

(7)  South  47°  East,  5,100  meters  to  the  middle  of  Grand  Manan  Channel. 

The  description  of  the  last  two  portions  of  the  line  thus  defined,  viz.  those  num¬ 
bered  (6)  and  (7),  is  intended  to  replace  the  description  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
line,  viz,  that  numbered  (2).  as  defined  in  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  April  11,  1908. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  provided  that  on  either  side  of  the  line  southward  from 
the  point  of  its  intersection  with  a  line  drawn  true  north  from  Lubec  Channel  Light,  as 
at  present  established,  either  party  shall  have  the  right,  upon  two  months'  notice  to 
the  other,  to  improve  and  extend  the  channel  to  such  depth  as  may  by  U  be  deemen 
desirable  or  necessary,  and  to  a  width  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifteen  (115) 
meters  on  each  side  of  the  boundary  line,  and  from  such  point  of  intersection  northerly 
through  Lubec  Narrows  to  the  turning  point  In  the  bouncai-y  lying  between  Treat 
Island  and  Friar  Head,  either  party  shall  have  the  right,  upon  two  months'  notice  to 
the  other,  to  improve  and  deepen  the  present  channel  to  a  width  not  exceeding  sixty- 
five  (65)  meters  on  each  sice  of  the  boundary  line  and  to  such  depth  as  may  oy  it  be 
deemed  desirable  or  necessary;  it  being  understood,  however  that  each  party  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  further  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  anywhere  on  Its  own  side  of 
the  boundary. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  removed  the  last  occasion  for  a  boundary  dispute  be¬ 
tween  (Tanada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  ratified  on  June  13.  1910,  a  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden,  signed  at  Washington  on  June  1.  1910.  It  defined  the  func¬ 
tions,  immunities,  privileges  and  obligations  of  consular  officers 
Miscellaneous,  representing  each  nation  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  It  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years  and  thereafter  for  a  year  from  the 
date  on  which  either  nation  shall  give  notice  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it.  The 
Senate  also  ratified  on  January  12,  1910,  a  naturalization  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Payne  Tariff  law.  approved  August  5,  1909,  required  the  denunciation  of 
all  the  special  tariff  reciprocity  agreements  made  with  foreign  countries.  Notice 
was  given  to  all  the  governments  concerned  of  the  intention  of  the 
Treaties  United  States  to  terminate  those  agreements.  In  accordance  with 
Denounced,  such  notice  the  agreements  with  France.  Switzerland  and  Bulgaria 
were  terminated  on  October  31,  1909,  and  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  on  February  7.  1910.  The  agreements  with  Portugal,  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  provides  for  a  year's  notice  before  termination.  This  notice  was  given  by 
Secretary  Knox  on  August  7.  1909,  and  the  agreements  were  terminated  on  August 
6,  1910. 

THE  HOUSE  RULES  AMENDED. 

The  fight  to  liberalize  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
diminish  the  excessive  powers  of  the  Speaker  began  at  the  opening  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary'  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  on  March  15,  1909. 
The  Extra  Ses-  Representative  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  that  date  offered  a 
sion  Skirmish.  resolution  continuing  in  force  the  rules  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  189  for  to  193  against. 
These  thirty-one  Republicans  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  old  rules:  Cary,  Cooper. 
Davidson,  Kopp.  Kustermann.  Lenioot,  Nelson  and  Morse,  of  Wisconsin;  Gardner 
and  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts;  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey;  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota: 
Hayes,  of  California;  Hollingsworth  and  Johnson,  of  Ohio;  Madison  and  Murdock,  of 
Kansas;  Good,  Haugen.  Pickett.  Hubbard.  Kendall  and  Woods,  of  Iowa;  Hinshaw, 
KInkaid  and  Norris,  of  Nebraska:  Lindbergh,  Volstead.  Steenerson  and  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Poindexter,  of  Washington.  These  four  Democrats  voted  to  retain  the 
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oirt  rules:  Broussard  and  Estopinal,  of  Louisiana;  O’Connell,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Riordan,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Chamo  Clark,  of  Missouri,  the  Democratic  leader,  then  offered  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  election  by  the  House  of  a  Committee  on  Rules,  consisting 
of  fifteen  members,  which  was  to  exercise  ail  the  powers  conferred  by  the  old  rules 
on  that  committee,  and  was,  in  addition,  to  revise  and  simplify  the  House  code  and 
make  a  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  in  December,  ISO'J.  On  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  rrevious  question  on  this  resolution  the  yeas  were  17'J  and  the  nays 
were  203.  Representative  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  a  Democratic  member  from  New  York, 
then  submitted  a  substitute  for  the  Clark  resolution,  making  some  changes  in  tne 
House  rules  and  especially  establishing  a  "Calendar  Wednesday.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
resolution  was  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  words  "Resolved,  That”  and  insert:  "the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  be  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  including  the  special  orders  of  December  2, 
The  Fitzgerald  1907,  relating  to  the  consideration  of  pension  and  claims  bills  on 
Amendment.  Friday,  which  are  hereby  continued  in  force  during  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress  except  as  the  said  rules  are  hereby  modified,  to  wit: 

"1.  Amend  paragraph  61  of  Rule  XI  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

“  ’The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  not  report  any  rule  or  order  which  shall  provide 
that  business  under  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XX'VI  shall  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  nor  shall  it  report  any  rule  or  order  which 
shall  operate  to  prevent  the  motion  to  recommit  being  made  as  provided  in  paragraph 
4  of  Rule  XVI.’ 

"2.  Amend  Rule  XIII  by  adding  the  following  paragraph,  to  be  numbered  3,  as 
follows: 

"  ‘3.  After  a  bill  which  has  been  favorably  reported  shall  have  been  upon  either 
the  House  or  the  Union  Calendar  for  three  days  any  member  may  file  with  the  clerk 
a  notice  that  he  desires  such  a  bill  placed  upon  a  special  calendar  to  be  known  as 
the  "Calendar  for  Unanimous  Consent.”  On  days  when  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  the  Speaker  shall,  immediately  after  the  approval  of  the  Journal, 
direct  the  clerk  to  call  the  bills  upon  the  “Calendar  for  unanimous  consent.”  Should 
objections  be  made  to  the  consideration  of  any  bill  so  called  it  shall  Immediately  be 
stricken  from  the  caiendar  for  unanimous  consent,  and  it  shaii  not  thereafter  be 
placed  thereon.’ 

“4.  Amend  Rule  XVI  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4  the  following: 

”  ’After  the  previous  question  shall  have  been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  one  motion  to  recommit  shall  be  in  order,  and  the  Speaker  shall  give 
preference  in  recognition  for  such  purpose  to  a  member  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution.’ 

"5.  Amend  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXVI  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: 

"  ’On  Wednesday  of  each  week  no  business  shall  be  in  order  except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXIV  unless  the  House  by  a  two-thirds  vote  on  motion  to  dis¬ 
pense  therewith  shall  otherwise  determine.  On  such  a  motion  there  may  be  debate 
not  to  exceed  five  minutes  for  and  against. 

’’  ‘On  a  call  of  committees  under  this  rule  bills  may  be  called  up  from  either  the 
House  or  the  Union  Calendar,  excepting  bills  which  are  privileged  under  the  rules; 
but  bills  called  up  from  the  Union  Calendar  shall  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whoie  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

*’  ‘This  rule  shall  not  apply  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session.’ 

"It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  a  motion  for  a  recess  on 
any  Wednesday  except  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session.” 

The  Fitzgeraid  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  211  to  172.  These  twenty- 
three  Democrats  supported  it;  Brantley,  Edwaids,  Griggs,  Howard,  Lee  and  Living¬ 
ston,  of  Georgia;  Bartlett,  of  Nevada;  Broussard  and  Estopinal,  of  Louisiana;  Conry, 
Fitzgerald.  Fornes.  Goldfogle.  Goulden,  Harrison,  Lindsay  and  Riordan,  of  New  York; 
Keliher,  O'Connell  and  Peters,  of  Massachusetts;  Moon,  of  Tennessee;  McDermott,  of 
Illinois,  and  Sparkman,  of  Florida. 

These  twenty-eight  Republicans  voted  against  the  amendment:  Cary,  Cooper. 
Davidson,  Kopp,  Kustermann,  Lenroot,  Nelson  and  Morse,  of  Wisconsin;  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts;  Fowler,  of  New  .Jersey; 
The  Insurgents  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota;  Hayes,  of  California;  Madison  and 
of  1909.  Murdock,  of  Kansas;  Good,  Haugen.  Pickett,  Hubbard,  Kendall 

and  Woods,  of  Iowa;  Hinshaw,  Kinlcaid  and  Norris,  of  Nebraska; 
Llndberg,  Volstead  and  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  and  Poindexter,  of  'Washington. 

The  Clark  resolution,  as  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fitzgerald  substitute,  was 
then  passed  without  a  division. 

A  second  and  more  successful  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Speaker  was 
made  at  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  when  Representative 
Norris,  on  March  17,  1910,  offered  a  resolution,  claiming  privi- 
The  Revolution  leged  consideration  for  it,  which  abolished  the  existing  commit- 
of  1910.  tee  on  rules  and  substituted  a  committee  on  rules  to  be  elected 

by  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  which  the  Speaker  was 
to  be  excluded.  The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  the  House  be  amended  as  follows:  -’The  Com- 
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mittee  on  Rules  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
ihe  Urieinal  the  minority  party,  to  be  selected  as  follows: 

Norris  Resolution.  "The  states  of  the  Union  shall  be  divided  by  a  committee 

of  three,  elected  by  the  House  for  that  purpose,  Into  nine 
groups,  each  group  containing,  as  near  as  may  be.  an  equal  number  of  members  be¬ 
longing  to  the  majority  tarty.  The  states  of  the  Union  shall  likewise  be  divided 
Into  six  groups,  each  group  containing,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  to  the  minority  party. 

"At  10  o’clock  a.  m.  of  the  day  following  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  each  of  said  groups  shall  meet  and  select  one  of  its  number  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  piace  of  meeting  tor  each  of  said  groui  s  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  said  committee  of  three  in  its  report.  Each  of  said  groups  shall  report 
to  the  House  the  name  of  the  member  selected  for  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

"The  Speaker  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  on  said  committee. 

"All  rules  or  parts  thereof  Inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  resolution  are  hereby 
repealed." 

The  privileged  character  of  the  resolution  was  disputed  by  Speaker  Cannon’s  sup¬ 
porters  and  a  filibuster  was  maintained  for  two  days,  the  Speaker  avoiding  making  a 
ruling  from  an  appeal  could  be  taken  by  the  opposition.  On  March  19  the  S|  eaker 
ruled  the  Norris  resolution  out  of  order.  This  ruling  was  reversed  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  182  to  160.  Mr.  Norris  then  offered  a  substitute  for  his  resolution  reading 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  amended  as 
follows; 

"1.  In  Rule  X,  paragraph  1,  strike  out  the  words  ’on 
The  Amended  Rules,  to  consist  of  five  members.’ 

Norris  Resolution,  "2.  Add  new  paragraph  to  Rule  X,  as  follows: 

"  ‘  Paragraph  5  There  shall  be  a  Committee  on  Rules, 
elected  by  the  House,  consisting  of  ten  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party.  The 
Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  committee  and  the  committee  shall  elect  its  own 
chairman  from  its  own  members.’ 

"  Resolved  further  That  within  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  this  committee,  and  immediately  upon  its  election  the  present 
Committee  on  Rules  shall  be  dissolved." 

The  substitute  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  193  to  153,  and  the  resolution  as  thus 
amended  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  190  to  157. 

The  forty-two  Republicans  who  voted  for  its  passage  were:  Representatives 
Ames  and  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts;  Barnard,  of  Indiana;  Cary,  Cooper.  Kopp, 
Kustermann,  Lenroot.  Morse,  Nelson  and  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin; 
The  Dawson.  Good,  Haugen.  Hubbard,  Kendall,  Pickett  and  Woods,  of 

Insurgents  Iowa;  Davis,  Lindbergh,  Miller.  Steenerson  and  Volstead,  of  Minne- 
of  1910.  sota;  Hayes,  of  California;  Fish,  Foelker  and  Parsons,  of  New  York; 

Fowler,  of  New  Jersey;  Gronna.  of  North  Dakota;  Norris,  Hlnshaw 
and  Kinkaid,  of  Nebraska;  Hollingsworth,  Howland.  Johnson  and  Taylor,  of  Ohio;  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  and  Townsend,  of  Michigan:  Murdock  and  Madison,  of  Kansas;  Poindexter, 
of  Washington;  Martin,  of  South  Dakota. 

Speaker  Cannon  then  announced  that  he  would  entertain  a  motion  to  declare  the 
speakership  vacant.  Such  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  155  yeas  to  192  nays.  These  nine  Republicans  voted  for  Mr. 
Burleson's  motion;  Cary,  Cooi  er,  Lenroot  and  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin;  Murdock,  of  Kan¬ 
sas;  Poindexter,  of  Washington;  Gronna.  of  North  Dakota,  and  Davis  and  Lindbergh, 
of  Minnesota. 

On  June  17  with  only  one  vote — that  of  Mr.  Rucker,  of  Missouri,  In  opposition, 
the  House  adopted  a  further  amendment  to  the  rules  providing  a  method  of  dis¬ 
charging  committees  from  the  consideration  of  bills  after  a  certain 
Discharging  Interval.  The  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  was: 
Dilatory  "That  there  shall  be  adopted  as  an  additional  rule  of  the  House  to 

Committees,  be  numbered  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXVIII,  the  following: 

"Any  member  may  present  to  the  clerk  a  motion  in  writing  to 
discharge  a  committee  from  further  consideration  of  any  public  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
which  may  have  been  referred  to  such  committee.  All  such  motions  shall  be  entered 
In  the  Journal  and  printed  or.  the  calendar  under  an  appropriate  heading.  Immediately 
after  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar  shall  have  been  called  on  any  Monday,  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  call  up  any  such  motion  which  shall  have  been  entered  at  least 
seven  days  prior  thereto.  Recognition  for  such  motions  shall  be  being  submitted  to 
the  House  shall  be  seconded  by  a  majority  bv  tellers.  If  a  second  be  ordered  debate 
on  such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  one-half  thereof  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  and  one-half  in  opposition  thereto.  ?uch  motions  shall  have  precedence 
over  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  and  shall  require  for  adoption  an  affirmative  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  H-iUse. 

“Whenever  such  a  motion  shall  prevail  the  bill  so  taken  from  the  consideration 
of  a  committee  shall  thereupon  be  placed  upon  its  ai  propriate  calendar  and  upon  call 
of  the  committee  from  which  any  bill  has  been  so  taken  it  may  be  called  tor  con- 
sldei-atlon  by  any  member  prior  to  any  bill  reported  by  said  committee  at  a  date  sub-  | 
sequent  to  the  discharge  of  said  committee.”  j 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1909-’10  AND 

1910-Tl. 


Title. 


Kstiiiiates, 

1910-’ll. 


Law,  1910-' II. 


Law,  1909-’10. 


prior 


Agriculture  . 

Army  . 

Diplomatic  and  consular. . . . 
District  of  Coiumbia* ........ 

Fortification  . 

Indian  . 

Legislative,  etc . 

Military  Academy . 

Navy  . 

Pen.^ion  . 

Postofflce’  . . 

River  and  harbor . . 

Sundry  civil . 

Total  . . 

Urgent  deficiency.  1910  and 

years  . 

Deficiency,  1910  and  prior  years.... 

Total  . 

Miscellaneous . 

Advances  to  reclamation  fund,  re¬ 
imbursable  from  receipts  of  re¬ 
clamation  fund . 

Total,  regular  annual  appro¬ 
priations  . 

Permanent  annual  appropriations.. 

Grand  total,  regular  and  per¬ 
manent  annual  appropri¬ 
ations  . 

e  1  I  a  n  e  ous  appropriations 
(Thirteenth  Census.  etc.,  for 
WIO).  first  session.  Sixty-first 
Congress  . 

Making  total  of  appropria- 
_ tions  for  1909-’10 . 


$13,377.136  001 
94,799.067  65 1 


$13,487,636  001 
95,440,567  551 


$12,995,036  00 
101,195,883  34 


11,180.628  49 
6,726,724  56 
8,988,202  90 
34,237,009  00 
1,876,332  37 
“126,907,536  38 
155.858,000  00 
243,692,695  00 
‘19,038,037  00 
“126,376.103  80 

1  10,608,045  99 

5,617,200  00 
9,266,528  00 
34.158.767  00 
1,856,249  87 
131,350,854  38 
155.768,000  00 
243,907,020  00 
“41,329,113  50 
*114,080,101  82 

1  10.699.531  49 

8,170,111  00 
11,854,982  48 
32,007,049  00 
2,631,621  33 
136,935,199  05 
160,908,000  00 
234,692,370  00 
“9,435,750  00 
“1.37.696,623  36 

847,191,174  46 

‘»15,500,000  001 

860,976,165  52 

5,767,699  22 
6,954,986  58 

862,735,918  72 

20,310,339  92 

862,691,174  46 
‘“14,600,000  00^ 

20,000,000  00 

873,698,851  32 
‘“2,600,000  00 

20,000,000  00 

883,046,258  64 
1,259,515  96 

897,191,174  461  896,198,851  32 

“130,934,595  121  “130,934,595  12 

884,305,774  60 
160,096,082  62 

1,028.125,769  58 

1,027,133,446  44 

1,044,401,857  12 

11,261.410  76 

1,055,663,267  88 

Amount  of  estimated  postal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1911. 
- Total  of  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1911.... 


.$672,000,000  00 
.  233,058,572  37 


.$905,058,572  37 


airiounts  for  the  District  of  Columbia  payable  by  the  United 
®'"‘>“ots  for  the  water  department  (estimated  for  1911  at  $134,085), 
^  payable  from  the  revenues  of  the  water  department. 

includes  $12,844,122,  submitted  in  an  addendum  to  page  251  of  the 
as  added  to  the  total  sum  of  all  of  the  estimates  for  1911 

as  extended  and  printed  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

of  the  Treasury*  postal  service  payable  from  postal  revenues  and  out 

la  addition  to  this  amount  (he  sum  of  $9,194,428  to  meet  contracts  authorized  by 

igYl  3.nd  harbor  Improvements  is  included  in  the  sundry  civil  estimates  for 

“In  addition  to- this  amount  the  sum  of  $8,051,428  to  meet  contracts  authorized  by 
law  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  is  included  in  the  sundry  civil  act. 

1**  ^“dition  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $19,754,514  was  appropriated  in  the  sundry 
tor  *1910  carry  out  contracts  authorized  by  law  for  river  and  harlkir  improvements 

^This  amount  Includes  $9,194,428  to  carry  out  contracts  authorized  by  law  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  $48,063,524  70  for  construction  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  for  1911. 

“’This  amount  Includes  $8,051,428  to  carry  out  contracts  authorized  by  law  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  $37,S55,(X)0  for  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
for  1911. 

“This  amount  Includes  $19,754,514  to  carry  out  contracts  authorized  by  law  for 
^ver  and  harbor  Improvements,  and  $33,638,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  for  1910. 

'“This  amount  is  approximated. 

"This  is  the  amount  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1911.  the  exact  amount  appropriated  not  being  ascertained 
until  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  amount  includes  estimated 
amount  of  $60,935,000  to  meet  sinking-fund  obligations  for  1911,  and  does  not  include 
any  sum  for  redemption  of  national  bank  notes  in  1911,  for  which  the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
was  Included  In  the  estimates  of  permanent  annual  appropriations  for  1910. 
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MAXIMUM-MINIMUM  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  Payne  tariff  law,  approved  August  5,  1909,  established  a  maximum  as 
well  as  a  minimum  tariff,  leaving  to  the  President  the  duty  of  applying  the 
maximum  duties  to  Imports  from  countries  which  unduly  discriminated  In 
their  tariffs  or  otherwise  against  importations  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States.  The  provisions  of  the  Payne  law  were; 

The  provlsIoriB  of  the  dutiable  list  and  the  free  list  of 
The  Minimum  Tariff,  this  section  shall  constitute  the  minimum  tariff  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  2.  That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  articles  when 
The  Maximum  Tariff.  Imported  from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States. 

or  Into  any  of  Its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla),  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the 
schedules  andi  paragraphs  of  the  dutiable  list  of  section  one  of  this  act,  and  In  addi¬ 
tion  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  which  rates  shall  constitute  the 
maximum  tariff  of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  whenever  after  the  3l8t  day 
of  March,  1010,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  President  shall  be  satlsAed,  In  view 
of  the  character  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  government  of  any  foreign  country  Imposes  no  terms  or  restrictions, 
either  in  the  way  of  tariff  rates  or  provisions,  trade  or  other  regulations,  charges, 
exactions,  or  In  any  other  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  upon  the  Importation  Into 
or  the  sale  In  such  foreign  country  of  any  agricultural,  manufactured  or  other  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  United  States,  which  unduly  discriminate  against  the  United  States  or 
the  products  thereof,  and  that  such  foreign  country  pays  no  export  bounty  or  Imposes 
no  export  duty  or  prohibition  upon  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  United  States 
which  unduly  discriminates  against  the  United  States  or  the  products  thereof,  and 
that  such  foreign  country  accords  to  the  agricultural,  manufactured,  or  other  products 
of  the  United  States  treatment  which  Is  reciprocal  and  equivalent  thereupon,  and 
thereafter,  upon  proclamation  to  this  effect  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  articles  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  any  of  Its  possessions  (except 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla).  from  such  foreign 
country  shall,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  be  admitted  under  the  terms  of 
the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by  section  one  of  this  act. 
'J  he  pioclHiiiatiun  issued  by  the  President  under  the  authority  hereby  conferred  and 
the  application  of  the  minimum  tariff  thereupon  may.  In  accordance  with  the  facts 
as  found  by  the  President,  extend  to  the  whole  of  any  foreign  country,  or  may  be 
confined  to  or  exclude  from  its  effect  any  dependency,  colony,  or  other  political  sub¬ 
division  having  authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  tariff  legislation,  or  to  Impose  restric¬ 
tions  or  regulations,  or  to  grant  concessions  upon  the  exportation  or  Importation  of 
articles  which  are,  or  may  be.  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  Issu¬ 
ance  of  the  proclamation  hereinbefore  authorized  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  issue  a 
proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  ninety  days  thereafter  the  provisions  of  the  maximum 
tariff  shall  be  applied  to  the  Importation  of  articles  from  such  country.  Whenever 
the  provisions  ot  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  United  States  shall  be  applicable  to 
articles  Imported  from  any  foreign  country  they  shall  be  applicable  to  the  products 
of  such  country,  whether  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  other¬ 
wise.  • 

By  March  31,  1910,  proclamations  had  been  Issued  by  the  President  ad¬ 
mitting  the  products  of  all  foreign  nations  and  their  dependencies  under  the 
minimum  schedule. 

The  only  countries  which  were  found  to  impose  discriminations  sufficient 
to  require  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Greece,  Belgium,  the  Balkan  States,  Brazil 
and  Canada.  Adjustments  were  made  without  much  difficulty  except  in  the 
case  of  France  and  Canada.  The  results  of  the  negotiations  were  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows  in  a  report  made  by  Secretary  Knox  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  June  9,  1910: 

The  German  government  withheld  from  numerous  classes  of  Imports  from  the 
United  States  the  benefit  of  Its  conventional  or  minimum  tariff  rates.  These  con¬ 
ventional  rates  represented  reductions  of  duty  made  by  Germany  as 
Agreement  concessions  to  various  governments  of  Europe  In  return  for  equlva- 
Wlth  lent  concessions  made  by  them  in  reciprocity  treaties,  the  mutual 

Germany.  benefits  of  which  were  given  wide  application  through  the  operation 
of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  as  construed  by  European  govern¬ 
ments.  The  Department  of  State  had  found  it  impossible,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  August  0.  1909,  to  obtain  for  American  commerce  complete  equality  of  tariff 
treatment  in  G«rmanv. 

The  scope  of  the  tariff  negotiations  covered  the  discussion  of  all  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  for  some  years  past  embarrassed  the  exporters  of  both  nations.  The 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  so  extensive  that  these  questions  presented 
complex  phases  difficult  of  settlement.  The  negotiations  resulted  In  Germany  granting 
to  the  United  States  her  full  conventional  tariff  rates  In  return  for  the  minimum  tariff 
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of  the  United  States,  this  being  an  exchange  of  minimum  for  minimum.  The  United 
States  was  thus  placed  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  all  other  countries  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  had  granted  her  conventional  tariff  in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations. 

This  tariff  equalization  was  put  into  operation  by  the  German  government  in  the 
law  of  February  5,  1910. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  German  customs  administration  the  production  of  cer¬ 
tificates  showing  the  microscopic  inspection  in  the  United  States  of  American  pork 
pioducts  had  l)een  required  upon  importation.  In  view  of  the  thorough  and  complete 
inspection  of  these  products  now  made  under  the  United  States  inspection  law  of  June 
30.  1000.  the  Dei  artment  of  State  held  that  their  healthtulness  was  so  fully  established 
before  their  exportation  that  the  results  of  this  inspection  should  be  accepted  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  lieu  of  the  microscopic  inspection  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
United  States.  The  reasonableness  of  tills  position  was  finally  recognized  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  government,  and  since  April  15.  1910.  the  pork  products  of  the  United  States  have 
been  admitted  into  Germany  when  accompanied  only  by  the  certificates  of  federal  in¬ 
spection  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  inspection  law. 

The  tariff  conditions  affecting  American  commerce  in  France,  particularly  as 
regards  finished  products  of  manufacture,  had  been  unfavorable.  Under  the  com- 
,  mercial  agreements  of  1898  and  1908  providing  for  limited  reciprocity. 

Agreement  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  on  twenty-five  numbers  of  the 
With  French  tariff  had  been  granted  to  the  United  States.  This  left  nu- 

France.  merous  and  Important  classes  of  American  products  subject  to  the 
discriminatory  rates  of  the  general  or  maximum  tariff.  All  leading 
commercial  nations  competing  with  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  France  had 
the  benefit  of  the  complete  French  minimum  tariff.  During  the  Interval  between 
November  1.  1909.  and  March  31,  1910,  the  French  government  applied  its  complete 
maximum  tariff  rates  to  ail  dutiable  Importations  from  the  United  States. 

The  basis  of  settlement  with  France  upon  which  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United 
States  was  granted  to  that  country  was  that  France  granted  her  minimum  tariff  rates 
to  the  United  States  on  about  eighty  numbers  of  the  tariff  where  two  rates  existed. 
These  cover  manufactured  articles  most  important*  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  including  agricultural  and  various  forms  of  implements,  tools  and  machinery, 
on  which  this  government  had  long  sought  equality  of  tariff  treatment.  In  addition 
assurances  were  given  as  to  the  maintenance  of  many  general  tariff  rates  In  the  French 
schedules,  the  understanding  being  that  if  certain  rates  are  lowered  the  United  States 
shall  be  accorded  such  reduction.  The  French  rates  on  all  edible  oils  were  equalized, 
thus  removing  discrimination  against  cotton  seed  oil,  which  for  edible  purposes  is  a 
distinctively  American  product.  Sulphur  of  .American  production  was  placed  on  a  tar¬ 
iff  equality  with  that  imported  from  other  countries. 

Assurances  were  given  by  France  that  the  government  would  continue  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  the  production  of  certificates  showing  microscopic  inspection  in  the 
United  Slates  of  American  |  ork  products  imported  into  France,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  imports  from  other  countries.  Certain  features  of  the  administration  of  the  customs 
laws  and  the  pure  food  laws  of  both  countries,  which  had  been  restrictK’e  of  and  bur¬ 
densome  to  trade  in  important  particulars,  were  adjusted  finally  and  satisfactorily  as 
part  of  the  negotiations, 

Canada  has  a  general  tariff  law.  applicable  to  all  foreign  Imports,  except  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions,  which  enter  at  reduced  rates.  The 
Dominion  has  a  reciprocity  convention  with  France  under  which  con- 
Agreement  cessions  from  the  genera!  tariff  rates  are  made  upon  ninety-seven 
With  items  or  numbers.  Most  favored  nation  commercial  treaties  made  by 

Canada.  Great  Britain  on  Canada’s  behalf  entitled  thirteen  other  countries  to 
the  same  favors  as  France  received;  among  those  countries  being 
Austria-Hungary,  Japan.  Spain  and  Switzerland.  The  United  States  asked  to  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  France  and  the  other  countries  enjoying  conventional  tariff 
rates.  Canada  contended  that  as  the  United  States  made  it  no  special  tariff  conces¬ 
sion,  its  general  tariff  was  an  equal  exchange  for  the  minimum  schedule  of  the  Payne 
tariff.  This  question  was  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  extension  on  the  part  of  Can¬ 
ada  of  the  intermediate  rates  of  the  Canadian  tariff  to  various  exports  of  the  United 
States.  The  list  of  commodities  to  which  intermediate  rates  were  conceded  was  as 
follows: 


No.  of 
Canadian 
tariff. 


Reduced  rates 
of  duty. 


94 
99  I 

109  I 

112 

180 


228 

234 


Dates  and  figs,  dried,  per  100  pounds . 

Prunes  and  dried  plums,  unpitted ;  raisins  and  dried  cur¬ 
rants.  per  pound . 

Almonds,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  pecans,  and  shelled  peanuts. 

n.  o.  p.,  per  pound . 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p..  per  pound . 

Photographs,  chromos,  chromotypes,  artotypes,  oleographs, 

paintings,  drawings,  pictures,  decalcomania  transfers  of 
all  kinds,  engravings  or  prints  or  proofs  therefrom,  and 
similar  works  of  art,  n.  o,  p. ;  blueprints,  building  plans, 

maps  and  charts,  n.  o.  p . 

Soap  powders,  powdered  soap,  mineral  soap,  and  soap,  n. 

o.  p . 

Perfumery,  including  toilet  preparations,  nonalcoholic,  viz., 

hair  oils,  tooth  and  other  powders  and  washes,  pomatums. 


56  cents. 

%  cent. 

2  cents. 

2  cents. 

2214  per  cent. 
82%  per  cent. 
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No.  of 
Canadian 

Reduced  rates 

tariff. 

of  duty. 

287 

pastes,  and  all  other  perfumed  preparations,  n.  o.  p.,  used 
for  the  hair,  mouth  or  skin . 

.32%  per  cent. 

Tableware  of  china,  porcelain,  white  granite,  or  Ironstone... 

27%  per  cent. 

318  1 

Common  and  colorless  window  glass . 

12%  per  cent. 

366 

Watch  actions  and  movements,  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or 

unfinished,  including  winding  bars  and  sleeves . 

12%  per  cent. 

604 

Dongola,  cordovan,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  kid  or  goat,  kangaroo. 

1 

alligator,  and  all  leather,  dressed,  waxed,  glazed,  or  fur¬ 
ther  finished  than  tanned,  n.  o.  p. ;  harness  leather,  and 
chamois  skin . 

15  per  cent. 

634 

Feathers  and  manufactures  of  feathers,  n.  o.  p.;  artificial 

feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves  and  flowers  suitable  for  or¬ 
namenting  hats . 

27%  per  cent. 

•711 

All  goods  not  enumerated  in  this  schedule  as  subiect  to  any 

other  rate  of  duty,  and  not  otherwise  declared  free  of 
duty,  and  not  being  goods  the  importation  whereof  is  by 
law  prohibited . 

17%  per  cent. 

Provided,  That  duty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  provided 
for  by  this  item  upon  dutiable  goods  mentioned  as  “n. 
o.  p.”  in  any  preceding  tariff  item 

Provided  further.  That  when  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  in  any  nonenumerated  article  consists  of 
dutiable  material  enumerated  in  this  schedule  a.s  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  specified  In  this  tariff  item, 
such  nonenumerated  article  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest 
duty  which  would  be  charge.able  thereon  if  it  were  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief 
value,  such  “component  material  of  chief  value”  being 
that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value  any 
other  single  component  material  in  its  condition  as  found 

In  the  article. 

•The  abbreviation,  "n.  o.  p.”  means  “not  otherwise  provlCed.’’ 

In  a  statement  expiaining-  the  effect  of  the  concessions  Secretary  Knox  said: 

“The  intermediate  rates  of  the  Franco-Canadian  treaty  conceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Canada  cover  business  amounting  approximately  to  $5,000,000  annually. 

They  Include  about  forty  staple  commodities.  The  omnibus  clause  of 
Secretary  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  covers  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous 
Knox’s  articles,  Is  conceded  in  its  entirety.  Heretofore  all  articles  under  this 
Analysis,  clause  imported  from  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Hereafter  they  will  pay  17% 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

“Cottonseed  oil  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  covered  by  this  clause.  The 
importation  from  the  United  States  exceeds  $500.0W  annually.  Vegetable  and  other  oils 
besides  cottonseed  oil.  mineral  waters  and  manufactures  of  celluloid  are  among  the 
other  articles  of  largest  importation.  Drugs  and  dyes  exceeded  $.100,000.  Other  leading 
articles  covered  by  the  omnibus  clause  arc  lime,  sausage  casings,  sponges,  manufactures 
of  straw  and  wax,  glycerine  and  camphor  gums,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soca  and 
miscellaneous  breadstuffs. 

“The  largest  single  group  of  staple  commodities  included  in  the  agreement  are  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  i  runes,  currants,  almonds  and  other  nuts.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  of  these  commodities  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to.  $1,140,000. 
The  competition  from  France  and  Spain  in  them  reached  $!K)0.000. 

“The  importation  of  toilet  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  preparations  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $500,000.  Watch  actions  and  movements,  in  Which  there  is  compe¬ 
tition  with  Switzerland,  amounted  to  $500,000.  Dressed  leather  in  various  form.s  ag¬ 
gregated  about  the  same.  Photographs,  chromos,  engravings,  pictures,  etc.,  exceeded 
$400,000.  Artificial  flowers  and  feathers  constituted  about  $200,000.  Tableware  of 
china  and  porcelain  and  window  glass  are  also  included  in  the  list.  In  all  these  articles 
there  is  either  active  or  prospective  competition  between  the  products  of  France  and 
the  other  countries  entitled  to  the  favord  nation  treatment  and  similar  products  of  the 
United  States.” 

Austria-Hungary  exchanged  its  full  conventional  tariff  for  the  minimum  tariff 
of  the  United  States  and  dispensed  with  its  former  requirement  that  the  pork 
products  of  the  United  States  should  be  accompanied  on  importation 
Other  into  Austria-Hungary  by  certificates  showing  their  microscopic  in- 

Special.  spection  in  the  United  States.  It  also  agreed  to  reduce  the  discrim- 

Agreements.  Inatlng  duty  on  cotton  seed  oil  and  equalize  it  with  the  duties  on 
competing  vegetable  oils. 

Italy  granted  complete  con\ er.tional  tariff  rates  and  made  certain  administrative 
changes  favorable  to  American  commerce  including  the  classification  of  gum  lumber 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  its  admission  free  of  duty,  and  the  less  rigorous  ap- 
plic.ation  of  the  sanitarv  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  American  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and  medicinal  i  reparations.  Greece  exchanged  minimum  rates  and  restored 
the  former  rates  on  cottonseed  oil  and  lubricating  oils,  which  rates  were  50  per  cent 
lower  than  those  in  force  when  negotiations  were  begun.  Belgium  exchanged  mini¬ 
mum  rates  and  promised  to  remove  the  discrimination  against  American  lubricating 
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oils  in  purchases  of  supplies  for  the  Belgian  state  railroads.  Servia  reduced  the  rate 
on  cottonseed  oii. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  tariff  negotiations  with  Brazil  the  government  of  that 
countr,v  had  been  granting  a  preferential  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  eleven 
classes  of  American  products,  limited  to  one  year,  but  subject  to  renewal  upon  ap- 
1  roval  of  the  Brazilian  Congress.  These  articles  were  as  follows:  Paints,  wheat  flour, 
pian.s,  condensed  milk,  scales,  watches,  clocks,  manufactures  of  rubber,  typewriters, 
windmills  and  refrigerators.  Through  the  representations  of  the  department  the  above 
list  has  been  increased,  so  as  to  include  the  following  additional  classes,  namely,  ce¬ 
ment,  corsets,  dried  fruits,  and  school  furniture  and  desks.  Subsequently  the  Brazilian 
Congress  passed  an  act  granting  authority  to  the  Executive  at  his  option  to  further  in¬ 
crease  the  preferential  list.  Thus  the  way  is  now  opened  for  representations  to  the 
Brazilian  Executive  as  the  needs  of  commerce  may  develop  for  requesting  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  preferential  to  additional  commodities. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  IMPOSED. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Payne  Tariff  law  relating  to 
countervailing  duties  on  wood  or  wood  pulp,  the  Treasury  Department  ruled 
on  June  9,  1910,  that  pulp  and  printing  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut 
on  crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  prior  to  May  1,  1910,  was  subject 
to  the  countervAiling  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  or  its  equivalent  of  35  cents  a 
ton  in  the  manufactured  state,  as  print  paper,  Quebec  having  issued  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  that  wood  cut  after  May  1,  1910,  should  be  manufactured 
within  that  province.  These  regulations  were  regarded  as  a  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wood  cut  after  that  date. 

The  Treasury  Department  on  June  15,  1910,  having  learned  that  the  ex¬ 
port  duty  on  pulp  wood  from  Finland,  suspended  in  1909,  was  reimposed  from 
May  15,  1910,  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  and 
printing  paper  from  Finland  equal  to  the  export  duty  imposed  by  Finiand. 
This  countervailing  duty  will  amount  to  44  cents  on  each  2,000  pounds  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  pulp. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES  ARBITRATION. 

The  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  sitting  at  The  Hague,  decided  on 
September  7,  1910,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  submitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  those  two  nations,  signed  on  April  4,  1908,  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  on  February  18,  19J9.  The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  obtain  a  definite 
interpretation  of  Ai'ticle  I  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  signed  at  London  on  October  20,  1818,  by  decisions  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  questions: 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  are  these  contentions  justified? 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  the  exercise  of  the  iiberty  to 
take  fish  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Questions.  United  States  have  forever  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Bri- 
Subiuitted.  tannic  majesty,  is  subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
to  reasonable  regulation  by  Great  Britain,  Canada  or  Newfoundland 
in  the  form  of  municipal  laws,  ordinances,  or  rules,  as,  for  example,  to  regulations  in 
respect  of 

(1)  The  hours,  days  or  seasons  when  fish  may  be  taken  on  the  treaty  coasts; 

(2)  The  method,  means  and  implements  to  be  used  in  the  taking  of  fish  or  in  the 
carrying  on  of  fi.shing  operations  on  such  coasts; 

(3)  Any  other  matters  of  a  similar  character  relating  to  fishing;  such  regulations 
being  reasonable,  as  being,  for  instance; 

(a)  Appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  such  fisheries 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  therein  and  of  the  liberty  which  by 
the  said  Article  I  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  therein  in  common  with 
British  subjects; 

(b)  Desirable  on  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals; 

(c)  Equitable  and  fair  as  between  local  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  exercising  the  said  treaty  liberty  and  not  so  framed  as  to  give  unfairly  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  former. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  exercise  of  such  liberty 
is  not  subject  to  limitations  or  restraints  by  Great  Britain,  Canada  or  Newfoundland 
in  the  form  of  municipal  laws,  ordinances  or  regulations  in  respect  of 

(1)  The  hours,  days  or  seasons  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  may 
take  fish  on  the  treaty  coasts,  or 

(2)  The  method,  means  and  implements  used  by  them  in  taking  fish  or  in  carrying 
on  fishing  operations  on  such  coasts,  or 

(3)  Any  other  limitations  or  restiaints  of  similar  character: 

(a)  Unless  they  are  api  ropriate  and  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  common  rights  in  such  fisheries  and  the  exercise  thereof;  and 

(b)  Unless  thev  are  reasonable  in  themselves  and  fair  as  between  local  fishermen 
and  fishermen  foming  from  the  United  States,  and  not  so  framed  as  to  give  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  former  over  the  latter  class;  and 
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(c)  Unless  their  appropriateness,  necessity,  reasonableness  and  fairness  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  concurs  in  their 
enforcement. 

Question  2.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  while  exercising’  the 
liberties  referred  to  in  said  aitlcie,  a  right  to  employ  as  members  of  the  fishing 
crews  of  their  vessels  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  States? 

Question  3.  Can  the  exercise  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the 
liberties  referred  to  in  the  said  article  be  subjected,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  requirements  of  eniry  or  report  at  custom  houses  or  the 
payment  of  light  or  harbor  or  other  dues,  or  to  any  other  similar  requirement? 

Question  4.  Under  the  provision  of  the  said  article  that  the  American  fislier- 
men  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  certain  bays  or  harbors  for  shelter,  repairs,  wood 
or  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  but  that  they  shall  be  under  such 
restriction  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying  or  curing  fish 
therein  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  thereby  re¬ 
served  to  them,  is  it  permissible  to  impose  restrictions  making  the  exercise  of 
such  privileges  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  light  or  harbor  or  other  dues, 
or  entering  or  reporting  at  custom  houses  or  any  similar  conditions? 

Question  5.  From  where  must  be  measured  the  "three  marine  miles  of  any 
of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks  or  harbors”  referred  to  in  the  said  article? 

Question  6.  Have  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  under  the 

^ftible  or  otherwise  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks  on  that  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  Rameau  Islands, 
or  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon 
Islands,  or  on  the  Magdalen  Islands? 

Question  7.  Are  the  inhaoitants  of  the  United  States  whose  vessels  resort  to 
the  treaty  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  liberties  referred  to  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1818  entitled  to  have  for  tho.se  vessels,  when  duly  authorized  by  the 
United  States  in  that  behalf  the  commercial  rrivileges  on  the  treaty  coasts  accorded 
by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  United  States  trading  vessels  generally? 

The  answers  given  by  the  court  to  the  above  questions  were; 

Answer  1.  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  regulations  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  United  Slates  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  to  take  fish,  referred  to 
in  Article  1  of  the  treaty  of  October  20,  1818,  in  the  form  of  munlcl- 
Answers  of  pal  laws,  ordinances  or  rules  of  Great  Britain,  Canada  or  Newfound- 
the  Court.  land  is  inherent  in  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

The  exercise  of  that  right  by  Great  Britain  is,  however,  limited 
by  the  said  treaty  in  respect  of  the  said  liberties  therein  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  in  that  such  regulations  must  be  made  bona  fide  and  must  not  be 
in  violation  of  the  said  treaty  regulations  which  are  (1)  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  such  fisheries,  or  (2)  desirable  or  necessary  on 
grounds  of  public  order  and  morals,  without  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  fishery 
itself,  and  in  both  cases  equitable  and  fair  as  between  local  and  .-tmerican  fishermen, 
and  not  so  framed  as  to  give  unfairly  an  advantage  to  the  former  over  the  latter  class, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  obligation  to  execute  the  treaty  in  good  faith,  and  are, 
therefore,  reasonable  and  not  In  violation  of  the  treaty. 

For  the  decisionn  of  the  question  whether  a  regulation  Is  or  is  not  reasonable, 
as  being  or  not  being  in  acc-irdance  with  the  dispositions  of  the  treaty  and  not 
in  violation  thereof,  the  treaty  cf  ISIS  contains  no  special  provision. 
Reasonable  The  settlement  of  differences  in  this  respect  that  might  arise 
Regulations,  thereafter  was  left  to  the  ordinary  means  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

By  reason,  however,  of  the  form  in  which  Question  1  is  put.  and  by 
further  reason  of  the  admission  of  Great  Britain,  by  her  counsel  before  this  tribunal, 
that  it  is  not  now  for  either  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  determine  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  any  regulations  made  by  Great  Britain,  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  any  such  regulation,  if  contested,  must  be  decided,  not  by  either  of  the 
parties,  but  by  impartial  authority  in  accordance  with  the  principles  herein  above  laid 
down,  and  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  recommendations  made  by  the  tribunal. 

In  virtue  of  Article  IV  of  the  agreement,  the  tribunal  further  decides  that  Article 
IV  of  the  agreement  is,  as  stated  by  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  at  the  argument, 
permanent  in  its  effect  and  not  terminable  by  the  expiration  of  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  of  1818  between  Gi-eat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Answer  2.  In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  this  tribunal  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  whie  exercising  the  liberties  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  said  articles,  have  a  right  to  employ  as  mem- 
Forei^  Crews  on  bers  of  the  fishing  crews  of  their  vessels  persons  not  Inhabl- 
American  Vessels,  tants  of  the  United  States:  but.  in  view  of  the  preceding  con¬ 
siderations,  the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  effect  of  its  award,  expresses  the  opinion  that  noninhabitants  employed  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fishing  crews  on  United  States  \essels  derive  no  benefit  or  immunity  from 
the  treaty,  and  it  Is  so  decided  and  awarded. 

Answer  3.  The  requirement  that  an  American  fishing  vessel  should  report.  If 
proper  conveniences  for  so  doing  are  at  hand,  is  not  unreasonable,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  foregoing  opinion.  There  should  be  no  such  re- 
Reporting  to  quirement,  however,  unless  there  be  reasonably  convenient  op- 

Customs  Officers,  portunlty  afforded  to  report,  in  person  or  by  telegraph,  either 

at  a  custom  house  or  to  a  customs  official;  but  the  exercise  of  • 
the  fishing  liberty  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  subjected  to  | 
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the  purely  commercial  formalities  of  a  report  of  entry  and  clearance  at  a  custom 
house,  nor  to  light,  harbor  or  other  duties  not  imposed  upon  Newfoundland  fishermen. 

Answer  4.  It  is  decided  and  awarded  that  such  restrictions  are  not  permis¬ 
sible  unless  American  fishermen  entering  such  bays  for  any  of  the  four  purposes 
aforesaid  and  remaining  more  than  forty-eight  hours  therein  should 
Restrictions,  be  required,  if  thought  necessary  by  Great  Britain  or  the  colonial 
government,  to  report  either  in  person  or  by  telegraph  at  a  custom 
house  or  to  a  customs  official,  if  reasonably  convenient  opportunity  therefor  is  af¬ 
forded,  and  it  Is  so  decided  and  awarded.  , 

The  Three  Answer  6.  The  tribunal  decides  and  awards  that  in  case  of  bays 

flliie  Limit,  the  three  marine  miles  are  to  be  measured  from  a  straight  line 
drawn  across  the  body  of  water  at  the  place  where  it  ceases  to  have 
the  configui-aticn  and  characteristics  of  a  bay.  At  all  other  places  the  three  marine 
miles  are  to  be  measured  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 

Now  this  tribunal  hereby  recommends  for  the  consideration  and  acceptance 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  the  following  rules  and  methods  of  procedure  for 
determining  the  limits  of  the  bays  hereinbefore  enumerated:  (1)  In 
Rules  of  every  bay  not  hereinafter  specifically  provided  for  the  limits  of  exclu- 

Procednre.  sion  shall  be  drawn  three  miles  seaward  from  a  straight  line  across 
the  bay  in  the  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the  first  point  where  the 
width  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  (2)  In  the  following  bays  where  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  and  the  local  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  foreign  fishermen  when 
within  the  geographic  headlands  might  reasonably  and  bona  fide  believe  themselves 
on  the  high  seas,  the  limits  of  exclusion  shall  be  drawn  in  each  case  between  the 
headlands  hereinafter  specified  as  being  those  at  and  within  which  such  fishermen 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  recognize  the  bay  under  average  conditions.  For  the 
Bale  des  Chaleurs  the  line  from  the  light  at  Birch  Point,  on  Miscou  Island,  to  Mac- 
quereau  Point  Light;  for  the  Bay  of  Miramichl,  the  line  from  the  light  at  Point 
Escuminac  to  the  light  on  the  eastern  point  of  Tabuslntac  Gully;  for  Egmont  Bay, 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  line  frcm  the  light  at  Cape  Egmont  to  the  light  at  West 
Point,  and  off  St.  Anne  Bay,  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  line  from  the  light 
at  Point  Anconi  to  the  nearest  point  cn  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland.  For 
Fortune  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  the  line  from  Connalgre  Head  to  the  light  on  the 
southeasterly  end  of  Brunet  Island,  thence  to  Fortune  Head;  for  or  near  the  following 
bays  the  limits  of  exclusion  shall  be  three  marine  miles  seaward  from  the  following 
lines,  namely:  For  or  near  Barrington  Bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  line  from  the  light 
on  Stoddart  Island  to  the  light  on  the  south  point  of  Cape  Sable,  thence  to  the  light 
at  Baccaro  Point,  at  Chedabucto  and  St.  Peter’s  Bay;  the  line  from  Cranberry  Island 
light  to  Green  Island  Light,  thence  to  Point  Rouge  for  Mira  Bay;  the  line  from  the 
light  on  the  east  point  of  Scatarie  Island  to  the  northeasterly  point  of  Cape  Morlen, 
and  at  Placentia  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  the  line  between  from  Latine  Point  on  the 
ea.stern  mainland  to  the  most  southerly  point  of  Red  Island,  thence  by  the  most  south¬ 
erly  point  of  Merasheen  Island  to  the  mainland.  Long  Island  and  Bryer  Island,  on 
St.  Mary’s  Bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  delimination,  be  taken  as 
the  coasts  of  such  bays. 

It  is  understood  that  nothing  in  these  rules  refers  either  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
considered  as  a  whole  apart  from  its  bays  and  creeks,  or  as  to  the  Innocent  Pas¬ 
sages  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  were  excluded  by  the  agree- 
Bay  of  ment  made  l/y  exchange  of  notes  between  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bryce, 
Fundy  dated  February  21,  1909,  and  March  4,  1909,  or  to  Conception  Bay, 
Excluded,  which  was  provided  for  bv  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  agt.  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  decision  the  United  States  have  acquiesced. 

Answer  6. — This  tribunal  is  of  opinion  that  American  inhabitants  are  entitled 
to  fish  in  the  bays,  creeks  and  harbors  of  the  treaty  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  it  is  so  decided  and  awarded. 

Answer  7. — For  these  reasons  this  tribunal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  States  are  so  entitled  in  so  far  as  concerns  this  treaty,  there 
being  nothing  in  its  provisions  to  disentitle  them,  provided  the  treaty  liberty  of  fishing 
and  the  commercial  privileges  are  not  exercised  concurrently,  and  It  is  so  decided  and 
awarded. 

The  members  of  the  International  Tribunal  who  heard  the  case,  which  was  opened 
on  June  1,  1910,  were  Professor  Lammasch,  president;  Judge  George  Gray,  of  Dela¬ 
ware;  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Great  Britain;  Dr.  Drago,  of  Argentina,  and  Dr.  Lohman, 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  were  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  of  New  York;  ex-Sei/ator  George  Turner,  of  Washington,  and  Samuel  J.  Elder, 
as  counsel;  James  D.  Scott  and  Charles  D.  Warren,  associate  counsel;  Chandler  P. 
Anderson,  agent  for  tlie  United  States,  and  Robert  Lansing,  solicitor  agent. 

THE  FEDERAL  CORPORATION  TAX. 

The  Payne  Tariff  law,  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con¬ 
gress  in  1909,  Imposed  an  excise  tax  on  corporations,  joint  stock  companies, 
associations  and  insurance  companies.  The  text  of  the  corporation  tax  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law— Section  38— was  as  follows: 

First,  That  every  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  organized  for 
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profit  and  having  a  capital  stock  represented  by  shares,  and  everj*  Insurance  com- 
«  r  hereafter  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

t/Orpoiation  rax.  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
«  under  the  acts  of  Congress  applicable  to  Alaska  or  the  District  of 

Columbia,  or  now  or  hereafter  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  and 
business  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  annually  a  special  excise  tax  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  on  or  doing  business  by  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company 
or  association,  or  insurance  company,  equivalent  to  one  per  centum  upon  the  entire 
net  income  over  and  above  five  thousand  dollars  received  by  it  from  all  sources  during 
such  year,  exclusive  of  amounts  received  by  it  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  cori  o- 
rations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies,  subject  to  the 
tax  hereby  imposed;  or  if  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  upon  the 
amount  of  net  income  over  and  above  five  thousaned  dollars  received  by  it  from  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  and  capital  invested  w’ithin  the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such  year,  exclusive  of  amounts  so  re¬ 
ceived  by  it  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  or 
associations,  or  insurance  companies,  subject  to  the  tax  hereby  Imposed:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  labor,  agricultural  or 
horticultural  organizations,  or  to  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders  or  associations 
operating  under  the  lodge  system,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  acci¬ 
dent  and  other  benefits  to  the  members  of  such  societies,  orders  or  associations,  and 
dependents  of  such  members,  nor  to  domestic  building  and  l>)an  associations,  organized 
aud  operated  exclusively  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  members,  nor  to  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  association  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable  or 
educational  purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  stockholder  or  individual.  .  ,  .  ^  _ _ 

Second.  Such  net  Income  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross  amc^nt 
of  the  Income  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance 
conipany,  received  within  the  year  from  all  souices,  (first)  all  the 
Fixing  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  the  year  out  of 

Net  income  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  business  and  proper- 

income.  ties,  including  all  charges  such  as  rentals  or  franchise  payments,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  possession 
of  property;  (second)  all  losses  actually  sustained  within  the  year  and  not  compen¬ 
sated  by  insurance  or  otherwise.  Including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation 
of  property,  if  any,  and  in  tne  case  of  insurance  companies  the  sums  other 
dividends  paid  within  the  year  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts  and  t"® 
tlon,  if  any,  required  by  law  to  be  mace  within  the  year  to  reserve  funds,  (tnira) 
interest  actually  paid  within  the  year  on  its  bonded  or  other  Indebtedness  to  an 
amount  of  such  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  not  exceeding  the  paid-up 
stock  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  J  ’ 

outstanding  at  the  olcse  of  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  banking 
or  trust  company,  all  interest  actually  paid  by  it  within  the  year  on  deposits, 
(fourth)  all  sums  paid  by  it  within  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof,  or  Imposed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  foreign  country  as  a  condition  to  carrying  on  business  therein; 
(fifth)  all  amounts  received  by  Ic  within  the  year  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other 
corporations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies,  subject 
to  the  tax  hereby  Imposed:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  corporation.  Joint  stock 
company  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  such  net  income  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
amount  of  its  income  received  w’ithIn  the  year  from  business  transacted  and  capital 
Invested  within  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  territories,  Alaska,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  (first)  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  the 
year  out  of  earnings  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  Its  business  and  property 
within  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  all  charges  such  as  rentals  or  franchise  payments  required  to  be  made  as 
a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  possession  of  property;  (second)  all  losses 
actually  sustained  within  the  year  In  business  conducted  by  it  within  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories.  Alaska,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  not  compensated  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise.  Including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  of  property, 
if  any,  and  in  the  case  of  insurance  companies  the  sums  other  than  dividends,  paid 
within  the  year  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts  and  the  net  addition,  if  any.  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  made  w’ilhin  the  year  to  reserve  funds;  (third)  interest  actually 
paid  within  the  year  on  its  bonded  or  other  Indebtedness  to  an  anfount  of  such 
bonded  and  other  Indebtedness,  not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  Its  paid-up  capital 
stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  which  the  gioss  amount  of  Its  Income  for 
the  year  from  business  transacted  and  capital  invested  within  the  United  Slates  and 
any  of  its  territories.  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  bears  to  the  gross  amount 
of  Its  income  derived  from  all  sources  within  and  without  the  United  States;  (fourth) 
the  sums  paid  by  it  vviihln  the  year  for  taxes  imposed  under  the  authority  of  the 
t'nited  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof:  (rt/ih)  all  amounts  received  by  it 
within  the  year  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  comporations.  joint  stock  com¬ 
panies  or  associations,  and  Insurance  companies,  subipcf  to  the  tax  hereby  Imposed. 
In  the  case  of  assessment  insurance  companies  the  actual  deposit  of  sums  with  state 
or  territorial  officers,  pursuant  to  law.  as  additions  to  guaranty  or  reserve  funds, 
shall  be  treated  as  being  payments  required  by  law  to  reseiwe  funds. 

Third.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  net  income  of  each  of 
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such  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  insurance  companies, 
ascertained  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  section. 
Deductions,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  said  tax  shall  be  computed 
upon  tlie  remainder  of  said  nel  income  of  such  corporation,  joint 
stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance  company,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31.  1909.  and  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter;  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March,  1910,  and  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year  thereafter,  a  true  and  accurate 
return  under  oath  or  affirmation  of  its  president,  vice-president,  or  other  principal 
officer,  and  its  treasurer  or  assistant  treasurer,  shall  be  made  by  each  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  Joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  subject 
to  the  lax  Imposed  by  this  section,  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  joint  stock 
company  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  in  the  place  where  its  principal  business  is  carried  on  within  the  United 
States,  in  such  form  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe,  setting  forth,  (first)  the  total  amount 
of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association, 
or  Insurance  company,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year;  (second)  the  total  amount 
of  the  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or 
association,  or  Insuiance  company  at  the  close  of  the  year;  (third)  the  gross  amount 
of  the  Income  of  such  corporations,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance 
company,  received  during  such  year  from  all  sources,  and  if  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  the  gross  amount  of  its  Income  received  within  the  year 
from  business  transacted  and  capital  invested  within  the  United  States  and  any  of 
its  territories,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  also  the  amount  received  by 
such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance  company,  within 
the  year  by  way  of  dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corporations,  joint  stock  companies 
or  associations,  or  Insurance  companies,  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section; 
(fourth)  the  total  amount  of  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  actually  paid 
out  of  earnings  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  business  and  properties  of 
such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance  company,  within 
the  year,  stating  separately  all  charges  such  as  rentals  or  franchise  payments  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  as  a  condition  to  the  continued  use  or  possession  of  property,  and 
if  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  the  amount  so  paid  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  its  business  within  the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (fifth)  the  total  amount  of  all  losses  actually 
sustained  during  the  year  and  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  stating 
separately  any  amounts  allowed  for  depreciation  of  property,  and  in  the  ease  of 
Insurance  companies  the  sums  other  than  dividends,  paid  within  the  year  on  policy 
and  annuity  contracts  and  the  net  addition,  if  any,  required  by  law  to  be  made 
within  the  year  to  reserve  funds;  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation.  Joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  all  losses  actually  sustained  by  it  during  the  year  in  business  conducted 
by  it  within  the  United  States  or  its  territories,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  stating  separately  any  amounts  allowed 
for  depreciation  of  property,  and  in  the  case  of  Insurance  companies  the  sums  other 
than  dividends,  paid  within  the  year  on  policy  and  annuity  contracts  and  the  net 
addition,  if  any,  required  by  law  to  be  made  within  the  year  to  reserve  fund;  (sixth) 
the  amount  of  interest  actually  paid  within  the  year  on  its  bonded  or  otner  indebt¬ 
edness  to  an  amount  of  such  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  not  exceeding  the  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance 
company,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  banking 
association  or  trust  company,  stating  separately  all  interest  paid  by  it  within  the  year 
on  deposits;  or  in  case  of  a  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  in¬ 
surance  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  interest  so  paid  on  its 
bonded  or  other  indebtedness  to  an  amount  of  such  bonded  and  other  Indebtedness 
not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  its  paid-up  capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  which  the  gross  amount  of  its  Income  for  the  year  from  business  transacted 
and  capital  Invested  within  the  United  States  and  any  of  Its  territories,  Alaska,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  bears  to  the  gross  amount  of  its  Income  derived  from  all 
sources  within  and  without  the  United  States;  (seventh)  ihe  amount  paid  by  it  within 
the  year  for  taxes  Imposed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
territory  thereof,  and  separately  the  amount  so  paid  by  it  for  taxes  imposed  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  country  as  a  condition  to  carrying  on  business  therein; 
(eighth)  the  net  income  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or 
insurance  company,  after  making  the  deductions  in  this  section  authorized.  All  such 
returns  shall  as  received  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  collector  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Intemdl  Revenue. 

Fourth.  Whenever  evidence  shall  be  produced  before  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  justifies  the  belief  that  the  return 
made  loy  any  corporation.  Joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  is  incorrect,  or  whenever  any  collector  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  that  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or'  In¬ 
surance  company,  has  failed  to  make  a  return  as  required  by  law,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  require  from  the  corporation.  Joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  or  association,  or  insurance  company  making  such  return,  such  further 
information  with  reference  to  its  capital,  income,  losses,  and  expenditures  as  he 
may  deem  expedient;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  such  return  or  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
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Ing  a  return  where  none  has  been  made,  Is  hereby  authorized,  by  any  regularly 
appointed  revenue  agent  specially  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  to  examine 
any  books  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  matters  required  to  be  included  in  the 
return  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance 
company,  and  to  require  the  attendance  of  any  officer  or  employe  of  such  corpora¬ 
tion,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  and  to  take  his 
testimony  with  reference  to  the  matter  required  by  law  to  be  Included  in  such  return 
with  power  to  administer  oaths  to  such  person  or  persons;  and  the  Commlsslonsr  of 
Internal  Revenue  may  also  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  Stales  having 
jurisdiction  to  require  the  attendance  of  such  officers  or  employes  and  the  production 
of  such  books  and  papers.  Upon  the  information  so  acquired  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  may  amend  any  return  or  make  a  return  where  none  has  been 
made..  All  proceedings  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.  All  returns  shall  be  retained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
who  shall  make  assessments  thereon;  and  in  case  of  any  return  made  with  false  or 
fraudulent  Intent,  he  shall  add  one  hundred  per  centum  of  such  tax, 
Penaltlea,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  a  return  or  to  verify 
the  same  as  aforesaid  he  shall  add  fifty  per  centum  of  such  tax.  In 
case  of  neglect  occasioned  by  the  sickness  or  absence  of  an  officer  of  such  cor¬ 
poration,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance  company,  required 
to  make  said  return,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason,  the  collector  may  allow  such 
further  time  for  making  and  delivering  such  return  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  amount  so  added  to  the  tax  shall  be  collected 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  originally  assessed  unless 
the  refusal,  neglect  or  falsity  Is  discovered  after  the  date  for  payment  of  said 
taxes,  in  which  case  the  amount  so  added  shall  be  paid  by  the  delinquent  cor¬ 
poration,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  company,  immediately 
upon  notice  given  by  the  collector.  All  assessments  shall  be  made  and  the  several 
corporations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or  Insurance  companies,  shall 
be  notified  of  the  amount  for  which  they  are  respectively  liable  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June  of  each  successive  year,  and  said  assessments  shall  oe  paid  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  except  in  rases  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  such 
return,  and  in  cases  of  false  or  fraudulent  returns,  In  which  cases  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  shall,  upon  the  discovery  thereof,  at  any  time  within  three  years 
after  said  return  Is  due.  make  a  return  upon  Information  obtained  as  above  provided 
for,  and  the  assessment  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  thereon  shall 
be  paid  by  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  immediately  upon  notification  of  the  amount  of  such  assessment;  and  to  any 
sum  or  sums  due  and  unpaid  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  In  any  year,  and  for 
ten  days  after  notice  and  demand  thereof  by  the  collector,  there  shall  be  added  the 
sum  of  five  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  tax  unpaid  and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  centum  per  month  upon  said  tax  from  the  time  the  same  becomes  due. 

Sixth.  When  the  assessment  shall  be  made,  as  provided  In  this  section,  the  re¬ 
turns,  together  with  any  corrections  thereof  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 
commissioner,  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
Pnbliclty.  ternal  Revenue  and  shall  constitute  public  records  and  be  open  to 
inspection  as  such. 

Seventh.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  collector,  deputy  collector,  agent,  clerk,  or 
other  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States  to  divulge  or  make  known  In  any 
manner  whatever  not  provided  by  law  to  any  person  any  information  obtained  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  or  to  dhtilge  or  make  known  in  any  manner 
not  provided  by  law  any  document  received,  evidence  taken,  or  report  made  under 
this  section  except  upon  the  special  direction  of  the  President;  and  any  offence  a&ainst 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Eighth.  If  any  of  the  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  or 
Insurance  companies,  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  a  return  at  the  time 
or  times  hereinbefore  specified  In  each  year,  or  shall  render  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  association,  or  Insurance  company, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

Any  peison  authorized  by  law  to  make,  render,  sign,  or  verify  any  return  who 
makes  any  false  or  fraudulent  return,  or  statement,  with  intent  to  deieat  or  evade 
the  assessment  required  by  this  section  to  be  made,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol'ars  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

All  laws  relating  to  the  collection,  remission,  anc  i-efund  of  Internal  revenue 
taxes,  so  far  as  applicable  to  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
are  hereby  extended  and  made  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section. 

Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  Ufion  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  tor  the  district  within  which  any  person  summened  under  this  section  to  appear 
to  testify  or  to  produce  books,  as  aforesaid,  shall  reside,  to  compel  such  attendance, 
production  of  books,  and  testimony  by  appropriate  process. 

REGCL.ATIOXS  FOR  COLLECTIOX. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  issued  on  December  3,  1909,  regulations  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  which  among  other  things  prescribed  these  definitions  and 
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rules  for  determining-  the  gross  Income  of  the  various  classes  of  corporations: 

Gross  Income  consists  of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  business  and  property  of  the  corporation  making  the  return, 
together  with  all  amounts  of  income  (Including  dividends 
Banks  and  Other  received  on  stock  of  other  corporations,  joint  stock  com- 

Financlal  Institutions,  panics,  associations,  and  insurance  companies  subject  to 
this  tax)  derived  from  all  other  sources,  as  shown  by  the 
entries  on  Its  books  from  January  1  to  December  31  of  the  year  for  which  return 
is  made.  For  insurance  companies  and  transportation  companies  the  same  definition 
applies. 

Gross  Income  received  during  the  year  from  all  sources  will  consist  of  the 
total  amount,  ascertained  through  an  accounting,  that  shows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  received  for  the  goods  as  sold  and  the  cost  of 
Manufacturing  such  goods  as  manufactured.  The  cost  of  goods  manufactured 
Companies,  shall  be  ascertained  by  an  addition  of  a  charge  to  the  account  of 
the  cost  of  goods  as  manufactured  during  the  year  of  the  sum  of 
the  Inventory  at  beginning  of  the  year  and  a  credit  to  the  account  of  the  sum  of 
the  Inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  this  amount  should  be  added  all  items  of 
income  received  during  the  year  from  other  .sources,  including  dividends  received  on 
Slock  of  other  corporations.  Joint  stock  companies,  associations  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  subject  to  this  tax.  In  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  goods  manufactured 
and  sold  as  above  such  cost  shall  comprehend  all  charges  for  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  plant,  but  shall  not  embrace  allowances  for  depreciation  of 
property  nor  for  losses  sustained  which  are  to  be  taken  account  of  In  ascertaining 
the  net  income  subject  to  tax  under  the  proper  heading  in  the  authorized  deductions. 

Gross  amount  of  Income  received  during  the  year  from  all  sources  consists  of 
the  total  amount  ascertained  through  inventory,  or  its  equivalent,  which  shows 
the  difference  between  the  price  received  for  goods  sold  and  the  cost 
Mercantile  of  goods  purchased  during  the  year,  with  an  addition  of  a  charge  to 
Companies,  the  account  of  the  sum  of  the  inventory  at  beginning  of  the  year  and 
a  credit  to  the  account  of  the  sum  of  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  this  amount  should  he  added  all  items  of  Income  received  during  the  year 
from  other  sources  inclusive  of  dividends  received  on  stock  of  other  corporations, 
Joint  stock  companies,  associations  and  insurance  companies  subject  to  this  tax.  In 
determining  this  amount  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  allowances  for  depreciation  of 
property,  nor  for  losses  sustained  which  are  to  be  taken  account  of  in  ascertaining 
the  net  income  subject  to  tax  under  the  proper  heading  in  the  authorized  deductions. 

Gross  income  consists  of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  business  and  property  of  the  corporation  making  the  return, 
together  with  all  amounts  of  Income  (including  dividends  re- 
Mlscellaneous.  ceived  on  stock  of  other  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  as¬ 
sociations,  and  insurance  companies  subject  to  this  tax)  derived 
from  all  other  sources  as  shown  by  the  entries  on  the  bocks  from  January  1  to  De¬ 
cember  31  of  the  year  for  which  return  is  made. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  definitions  that  gross  income  Is  practically  the  same 
as  gross  profits,  the  only  difference  being  that  gross  Income  Is  more  lnclus\je,  em¬ 
bracing  as  it  does  not  only  gross  profits  of  the  corporation,  joint  stock  company  and 
association  itself,  but  also  all  amounts  of  income  received  from  other  sources.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  any  item  of  gross  Income  is  evidenced  by  cash  receipts  during 
the  year  or  in  such  other  manner  as  to  entitle  it  to  proper  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  from  January  1  to  December  31  tor  the  year  in  which  return  Is  made. 

In  ascertaining  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets,  if  the  assets 
were  acquirea  subsequent  to  January  1,  1900,  the  difference  between  the  selling 
price  and  the  buying  price  shall  constitute  an  item  of 
Sale  of  Capital  Assets,  gross  Income  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  gross  in¬ 
come  according  to  whether  the  selling  price  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  buying  price.  If  the  capital  assets  were  acquired  prior  to  January  1, 
1900,  the  amount  of  Increment  or  depreciation  representing  the  difference  between  the 
selling  and  buying  price  is  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  fairly  determine  the  proportion  of 
the  loss  or  gain  arising  subsequent  to  January  1,  1900,  and  which  proportion  shall  be 
deducted  from  or  added  to  the  gross  Income  for  the  year  in  which  the  sale  was  made. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  selling  price,  as  provided  in  this  section,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  price  actually  realized  on  sale  any  amount  which  has  already 
been  set  aside  and  deducted  from  gross  Income  by  way  of  depreciation  as  defined  in 
Article  4  and  has  not  been  paid  out  In  making  good  such  depreciation  on  the  property 
sold. 

Where  a  corporation  Is  engaged  in  carrying  on  more  than  one  class  of  business, 
gross  Income  derived  from  the  different  classes  of  business  shall  be  ascertained  accord- 
'  Ing  to  the  definitions  above,  applicable  thereto. 

The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  17, 
1910,  modified  the  publicity  requirements  of  the  corporaton  tax  section  of  the 
Payne  tariff  law.  It  contained  this  provision: 

Publicity  For  expenses  of  collecting  the  corporation  tax  authorized  by 

Requirements  the  act  approved  August  5,  1909:  “To  provide  revenue,  equalize 
ModiHed.  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for 

other  purposes,”  $100,000. 

For  classifying.  Indexing,  exhibiting  and  properly  caring  for  the  returns  of  all  cor¬ 
porations,  required  by  section  38  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue, 
equalize  duties,  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
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approved  August  5,  1900,  including  the  employment,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
such  clerical  and  other  lersonal  services  and  for  rent  of  such  quarters  as  may  be 
necessary,  $25,000:  Provided,  That  any  and  ail  such  returns  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
onlv  upon  the  order  of  the  President  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  appror'ed  by  the  President. 

Taxes  Collected  The  assessments  on  corporations  for  1910  amounted  orlgln- 

in  1910.  ally  to  $27,267,927.  Treasury  returns  show  that  up  to  June  30, 

1910,  $20,959,783  14  had  been  paid  in.  From  June  30,  1910.  to 
Nov.  19.  1910.  $6,259,896  46  was  collected. 

Numerous  suits  were  brought  in  the  United  States  courts  contesting  payments 
of  the  tax  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality.  These  ca.sts  reached  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  spring  session  of  1910,  but  be- 
Suits  to  cause  of  the  shorthandedness  of  the  court  after  Associate  Justice 

Nullify  Brewer’s  death,  were  ordered  to  be  reargued  at  the  October  term.  In 

the  Law.  October  reargument  was  postponed  until  January,  1911. 

PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  ANTI-TRUST  LAW. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  prosecutions  of  the  government  under  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  up  to  June  30,  1910: 

United  States  agt.  Allen  &  Robinson  et  al.  District  of  Hawaii.  Petition  to  dis¬ 
solve  Illegal  combination,  October  19,  1905.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Metropolitan  Meat  Company  et  al. 
Under  the  Roosevelt  District  of  Hawaii.  Indictment  returned  October  21,  1905. 
.Administration.  charging  combination  of  meat  dealers.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis.  Eastern  District  of  Missouri.  Petition  filed  November  25.  1905,  to  dissolve 
monopoly  cf  terminal  facilities  at  city  of  St.  Louis.  Upon  disagreement  of  circuit 
judges  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  was  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 
The  government  then  attempted  to  secure  rehearing  in  Circuit  Court,  and  failed,  and 
has  again  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  agt.  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company  et  al.  (Fertilizer  Trust 
case.)  Indictment  returned  Middle  District  of  Tennessee,  May  25.  1906.  Same  quashed 
by  Judge  McCall,  July  3,  1908. 

United  States  agt.  American  Ice  Company  et  al.  District  of  Columbia.  Indict¬ 
ment  returned  July  12,  1906,  charging  unlawful  agreement  to  control  prices  and  restrict 
competition.  Pending.  District  Attorney  says  is  having  good  effect  as  it  is. 

United  States  agt.  Chandlee  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  et  al.  Western  Oklahoma. 
Indictment  returned  September  19,  1906.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  East  Missouri.  Equity 
suit  to  dissolve  illegal  combination  instituted  November  1’6,  1906.  Decree  favor  gov¬ 
ernment  filed  November  20,  1909.  Case  argrued  on  appeal  and  submitted  to  Supreme 
Court,  but  will  be  reargued  because  of  death  of  Justice  Brewer. 

United  States  agt.  United  Seating  Company.  Northern  Illinois.  Indictment  re¬ 
turned  March  12,  19u9.  Pleas  of  guilty  entered  May  20,  1907,  and  fines  aggregating 
$43,000  imposed. 

United  States  agt.  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company  and  Santa  Rita  Store  Company. 
New  Mexico.  Indictment  returned  April  4,  1907.  Conviction  secured  on  April  14.  1907, 
and  each  defendant  fined  $1,000.  Case  appealed. 

United  States  agt.  Reading  Company  et  al.  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Petitlcn  in 
equity  to  dissolve  anthracite  coal  combination  filed  June  12,  1907.  Case  has  been 
argued  and  submitted  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

United  States  agt.  American  Tobacco  Company  et  al.  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  Petition  to  dissolve  illegal  combination  filed  July  10.  1907.  November  7.  1908, 
decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  government  except  as  to  certain  foreign  corporations. 
Appealed  by  booh  sides.  Argued  and  submitted  to  Supreme  Court  last  session,  but  will 
be  reargued  because  of  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer. 

United  States  agt.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company.  (Powder  Trust  case.)  Dela¬ 
ware.  Petition  for  dissolution  filed  July  30,  1907.  Taking  of  testimony  Will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  thirty  days  and  case  set  for  argument. 

United  States  agt.  H.  D.  Corbett  Stationery  Company  et  al.,  .Arizona.  Indictment 
found  November  1,  1907.  Jury  verdict  not  guilty,  November  8.  1908. 

United  Slates  agt.  National  Umbrella  Frame  Company  dt  al..  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  Indictment  returned  July  1,  1907.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Union  Pacific  Coal  Comjany  et  al..  Utah.  November  20,  1907. 
Indictment  for  conspiracy  under  Sherman  act.  Conviction  secured  in  lower  court, 
but  Judgment  reversed  by  Circuit  Court  of  At  peals. 

United  States  agt.  175  cases  of  cigarettes.  Eastern  Virginia.  Information  filed 
October  28.  1907.  for  violation  of  Section  6  of  the  Sherman  act.  Pending. 

United  States  a.gt.  Simmens  et  al..  Southern  Alabama.  Indictment  returned  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1908,  charging  combination  of  master  plumbers.  Pleas  of  guilty  entered. 

United  States  agt.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  et  al..  Utah.  Equity  suit  to 
dissolve  merger.  Petition  filed  February  1,  TJ08.  Taking  of  testimony  completed  and 
case  set  for  argument  next  October. 

United  States  agt.  Stiefvater  et  al..  Eastern  Louisiana.  Indictment  returned  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  1908,  charging  plumbers’  trust.  Recently  ordered  dismissed,  on  account  of 
insufficiency  of  evidence. 

United  States  agt.  American  Naval  Stores  Company  et  al..  Southern  Georgia. 
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Arrll  11,  1908,  incictment  returned.  May  10.  1909,  verdict  of  guilty  entered  as  to 
five  individual  defendants.  Fines  imposed  aggregating  $17,500  and  two  defendants 
sentenced  to  tl.ree  months  in  jail.  Appealed  to  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  it  is 
now  pending. 

United  States  agt.  John  Parks  et  al..  Southern  New  York.  Indictment  returned 
June  16,  1908.  June  19,  1908,  all  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $2,000  each.  Total  $50,000  paid. 

United  States  agt.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  et  ah, 
Massachusetts.  Petition  filed  May  22,  1908,  to  dissolve  alleged  merger.  Discontinued 
by  the  United  States  June  26,  iy!)9. 

United  States  agt.  Albla  Box  and  Paper  Company  et  al.  Indictments  returned 
December  19,  1909,  charging  restraint  of  trade.  Pleas  of  guilty  entered  February  7, 
1910,  and  fines  aggregating  $57,000  assessed. 

Under  the  Taft  United  States  agt.  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  et  al. 

Administration.  Southern  New  York.  Indictment  under  anti-trust  act  July  1, 
1909.  Now  pending. 

■  United  States  agt.  John  S.  Steers  et  al.  Eastern  Kentucky.  So-called  Night 
Rider  ease.  Indictment  returned  February  17,  1910.  April  16.  1910,  verdict  of  guilty 
as  to  eight  defendants  and  fines  aggregating  $3,500  imposed. 

United  States  agt.  National  Packing  Company  et  al.  Northern  Illinois.  Indict¬ 
ment  returned  March  2,  1910.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  National  Packing  Company  et  al.  Northern  Illinois.  Bill  of 
equity  for  dissolution  filed  March  21,  1910.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Imperial  Window  Glass  Company  et  al.  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Indictment  found  April  7,  1910.  Set  tor  hearing  on  demurrer. 

United  States  agt.  American  Paper  Board  Company  et  al.  Southern  New  Y'ork. 
Petition  filed  April,  1910,  praying  for  dissolution  paper  board  combination. 

United  States  agt.  Armour  Packing  Company  et  al.  Savannah,  Ga.  Indictment 
charging  combination  to^ control  prices  and  restrict  competition  returned  April  30,  1910. 
Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  twenty-four  other  rail¬ 
roads.  Petition  to  restrain  violation  of  Sherman  law.  filed  May  31,  1910,  and  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  issued.  Discontinued. 

United  States  agt.  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  Northern  Alabama. 
Bill  in  equity  praying  for  dissoluticn  filed  June  9,  1910.  Pending. 

United  States  agt.  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board.  Northern  Illinois.  Petition 
filed  June  13,  1910. 

United  States  agt.  Frank  Hayne,  James  A.  Patten  et  ah  Indictment  returned. 
Southern  New  York,  on  June  17,  1910.  Alleged  cotton  pooh 

United  States  agt.  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company  et  al.  Northern  Ohio.  Petition 
filed  June  18,  1910.  Suit  in  equity  to  dissolve  combination  of  tug  owners  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

CHIEF  LAWS  OF  THE  SESSIONS  OF  1910. 

Chapter  374  amended  the  highway  law  by  Inserting  a  new  Article  XI  in 
relation  to  motor  vehicles.  This  article  shall  be  controlling  on  the  registration. 

numbering  and  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
Automobile  Licenses,  licensing  and  regulation  of  chauffeurs;  on  their  use  of  the 
public  highways;  on  the  accessories  used  on  motor  vehicles 
and  their  Incidents  and  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  public  highways,  and  on  the 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  anj-  of  the  provisions*  of  this  article.  The  term  motor 
vehicle  shall  include  all  vehicles  propelled  by  any  power  other  than  muscular  power, 
except  motorcycles,  traction  engines,  road  rollers,  fire  wagons  and  engines,  police  patrol 
wagons,  ambulances  and  such  vehicles  as  run  only  on  rails  or  tracks. 

Every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  which  shall  be  operated  on  the  public  highways  of 
this  state  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  cause  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  verified  application  for  registration,  containing  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  vehicle  to  be  registered,  giving  name  of  manufacturer  and  factory  num 
ber,  character  and  amount  of  motive  power  in  figures  of  horsepower  according  to  the 
rating  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers;  the  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  owner,-  provided  that  if  vehicle  is  used  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
applicant  shall  so  state. 

No  person  shall  operate  or  drive  a  motor  vehicle  who  is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  unless  accompanied  by  a  duly  licensed  chauffeur  or  the  owner  of  the  motor 

vehicle.  On  receipt  of  application  for  registration 
Conditions  of  Registration,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  file  it  in  his  office  and 

register  the  vehicle,  making  entry  of  the  facts  stated 
in  such  application  in  a  book  or  index  kept  for  the  purpose,  under  the  distinctive  num¬ 
ber  assigned  to  such  motor  vehicle.  On  filing  such  application  and  the  payment  of  a 
specified  fee,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  assign  to  such  motor  vehicle  a  distinctive 
number'  and  issue  and  deliver  to  the  owner  a  certificate  of  registration  and  two  num¬ 
ber  plates.  Registration  applied  for  on  or  before  August  1,  1910,  shall  take  effect  on 
that  date,  and  certificates  issued  on  such  application  or  under  any  application  made  * 
prior  to  January  31,  1911,  .^all  expire  on  the  latter  date.  The  fee  for  such  registration  i 
shall  be  one-half  the  annual  fees  provided  herein.  Registration  thereafter  shall  be  re-  1 
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newed  annually  In  the  same  manner,  to  take  effect  on  February  1  In  e^ch  year,  be¬ 
ginning  with  mil. 

The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  on  registration:  for  a  motor  vehicle  hav¬ 

ing  a  rating  of  Q~>  horsepower  or  less;  $10  for  one  of  more  than  2.')  and  less  than 
35  horsepower;  $15  for  one  of  more  than  35  and  less  than  50  horsepower. 
Fees,  and  $25  for  one  of  60  horsepower  or  more;  provided  that  If  a  motor  vehicle 
other  than  one  used  solely  for  commercial  purpc.ses  shall  have  been  licensed 
for  four  separate  years  hereunder  and  the  annual  fees  shall  have  been  paid  therefor, 
the  annual  fees  thereafter  shall  be  half  the  amount;  for  motor  vehicles  used  solely  for 
commercial  purposes  the  fee  for  registration  shall  be  $.5.  The  registration  fees  Im¬ 
posed  on  motor  vehicles,  other  than  those  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  those 
used  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  shall  be  In  lieu  of  all  taxes,  general  or  local. 

On  sale  or  transfer  of  a  motor  vehicle  thus  registered  the  vendor  immediately  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  name  and  address  of  the  vendee,  and 
the  vendee  within  ten  days  thereafter  snail  file  statement  of  change  in  ownership  with 
stipulated  facts;  and  on  payment  by  the  vendee  of  $1  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  file 
such  statement  In  his  office  and  enter  on  the  records  notice  of  such  change  In  owner¬ 
ship.  On  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  manufacturer  or  dealer  the  vendee  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate  It  fifteen  days  after  taking  possession  thereof  or  until  he  receives 
his  certificate  of  registration  and  number  plates  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  during 
such  period  the  vehicle  shall  havi  attached  thereto  a  placard  bearing  the  registration 
number  of  the  dealer  under  which  it  might  previously  have  been  operated,  and  if 
before  such  use  application  for  its  registration  shall  have  been  made. 

After  August  I.  1910,  each  motor  vehicle  shall  have  a  distinctive  number 
plate,  corresponding  to  the  registration  number  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  front  and  rear  of  such  motor  vehicle,  fastened  so  as  to  pre- 
Nnmber  Plates,  vent  it  from  swinging.  Such  number  plates  shall  be  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  color  each  year.  There  shall  be  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  between  the  number  of  the  plates  and  the  numerals  theeron.  Bach  number 
plate  shall  be  of  metal,  at  least  six  inches  wide,  and  the  numerals  four  inches  long, 
each  stroke  being  five-eighth  inch  wide. 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  shall  have  a  general  distinctive  number,  and  such  num¬ 
ber  plate  or  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  fastened  to  the  vehicle  of  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  when  same  is  operated  on  the  public  highways.  Duplicates  of  this  number 
plate  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  $1  each. 

Provisions  regarding  registration  shall  not  apply  to  a  non-resident,  other  than 
a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  provded  the  owner  of  the  motor 
vehicle  shall  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  his  residence 
Bells,  Horns  concerning  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  and  shall  display  his  regis- 
and  Lamps.  tration  number  conspicuously.  Every  motor  vehicle  operated  In  this 
state  shall  have  adequate  brakes  and  bell,  horn  or  other  device  for 
signalling,  and  shall,  from  one-half  hour  after  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise, 
display  at  least  two  lighted  lamps  on  the  front  and  one  on  the  rear  of  such  vehicle, 
which  shall  also  display  a  red  light  visible  in  the  rear.  The  rays  of  such  rear  lamp 

shall  shine  on  the  number  plate  on  the  rear  of  the* machine  so  as  to  render  the 

numerals  thereon  visible  for  fifty  feet  distance. 

Every  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on  'the  public  highway  of  this  state 
shall  drive  the  same  in  a  careful  and  p'.udent  manner  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  so 

as  not  to  endanger  the  property  of  another  or  the  life  or  limb  of 

Speed  Limits,  any  person;  provided,  that  a  rate  of  speed  in  excess  of  thirty  miles 

•  an  hour  for  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  shall  be  presumptive 

evidence  of  driving  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  is  not  careful  and  prudent. 

Local  authorities  outside  of  first  class  cities  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  or  en¬ 
force  local  ordinances  governing  taxes,  tees  or  the  use  of  the  public  highways,  except 
in  certain  specified  conditions;  provided,  that  they  may  limit  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles 
to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  within  the  city  or  vliiage  limits,  which  are  to  be  indicated  by 
properly  displayed  signposts. 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  shall  appoint  examiners  and  have  examinations  of 
applicants  for  license  as  chauffeurs  held  at  convenient  points  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Applications  for  license  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  photo- 
Qnaliflcations  for  graph  of  the  applicant  and  the  proper  fee.  No  license  shall  be 
Cliaaffeurs,  granted  until  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  authorized  agent  is 

satisfied  the  applicant  is  a  proper  person  to  receive  it.  No 
chauffeur’s  license  shall  be  granted  to  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Each 
license  Issued  shall  contain  the  distinguishing  number  issued  to  the  licensee,  his  name, 
residence,  a  bilef  description  for  purposes  of  identification  and  the  photograph  of  the 
licensee.  Each  licensed  chauffeur  shall  have  a  metal  badge  with  Ills  distinguishing 
number.  Each  application  for  license  shall  be  sworn  to  and  accompanied  by  a  fee  of 
$5.  No  unlicensed  chauffeur  after  August  I.  1910,  may  drive  a  motor  vehicle  in  this 
state,  except  a  non-resident  chauffeur  duly  licensed  in  the  state  of  his  residence. 

Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  regarding  registration  of  motor  vehicles 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $.-.n  Violation 
of  the  speed  limit  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
Offences  and  fine  not  exceeding  $100.  Whoever  operates  a  motor  vehicle  while 
Penalties.  intoxicated  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  who,  knowing  In.iury  has  been  caused  to  a  person  or 
property,  due  to  the  culpability  of  the  said  operator,  or  accident,  leaves  the  place  of 
accident  without  giving  his  name  and  address  to  a  police  officer  or  at  the  nearest  police 
station,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  WOO  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  longer  than  two  years,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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If  any  person  be  convicted  a  second  time  of  either  of  the  foliowinff  offences,  he 
shall  be  gnlitv  of  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five  years,  and  bis  license  shall  be  revoked.  Any  chauffeur  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  while  liis  license  is  suspended  or  revoked  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while  a  certificate  of  registration  of  motor 
vehicie  issued  to  him  is  suspended  or  revoked  shail  je  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  On 
a  third  or  subsequent  conviction  of  a  chauffeur  for  violations  of  the  speed  limit  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law,  on  recommendation  of  Ihe  trial  court,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
revoke  the  license  of  the  person  so  convicted,  and  no  new  license  shall  he  Issued  for  at 
least  sl.\  months  after  the  date  of  such  conviction,  nor  thereafter,  except  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Chapter  394  amended  the  general  business  law  in  relation  to  monopolies  by 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  “attending  and  testifying”  “before 
any  court,  magistrate  or  referee,  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding 
Witnesses  In  or  trial,  pursuant  to  or  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
.4nti-Trust  this  article”  tor  the  reason  that  the  evidence  required  may  tend  to 
Law  Cases.  convict  him  “of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.” 

“And  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be  received  against  i 
him  upon  any  criminal  Investigation,  proceeding  or  trial.” 

Chapter  395  amended  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  conspiracies  by  adding  a 
new  section.  No.  584,  as  follows:  Section  584.  Witnessfes’  privileges.  No  person 
,  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying,  or  pro- 

Prlvileges  of  ducing  any  books,  papers  or  other  documents  before  any 

Witnesses  in  court,  magistrate  or  referee,  upon  any  investigation. 

Conspiracy  Proceedings,  proceeding  or  trial,  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article,  upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  convict  him  ct  a  crime  or  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty  of  forfeiture;  but  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter  or  tiling  concerning  which  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be  received 
against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation,  proceeding  or  trial. 

Chapter  106  amended  the  labor  Jaw  relative  to  the  protection  of  employes 
operating  machinery  by  providing  that  all  grinding,  polishing  or  buffing  wheels 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  the  baser  metals  shall  be 
Labor  Law  equipped  with  proper  hoods  and  pipes,  and  such  pipes  be  connected 
Amendments,  with  an  exhaust  fan  of  sufficient  capacity  to  remove  all  matter 
thrown  off  such  wheels  in  their  use.  All  machinery  creating  dust 
or  impurities  shall  be  similarly  equipped. 

Chapter  107  provided  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  at  drill  presses,  metal  or  paper  cutting  machines  or  corner 
staying  machines  in  paper  box  factories. 

Chapter  342  amended  the  labor  law  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  messengers 
by  providing  that  in  any  first  or  second  class  city  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  as  a  mesfeenger  foe  a  telegraph  or  messen¬ 
ger  company  in  the  distribution  of  goods  or  messages  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  10  p.  m. 
of  any  day. 

Chapter  352  amended  the  labor  law  in  relation  to  employers’  liability.  It 
provides  that  it  an  employer  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independent  contractor. 

or  if  such  contractor  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  subcontractor,  such 
Employers’  contract  or  subcontract  shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer 
Liability.  for  injuries  to  the  employes  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  be_ 
cause  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery 
or  plant,  if  they  are  Ihe  property  of  the  employer  or  furnished  by  him,  and  if  such 
defect  arose  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  through  the  negligence  of  the 
employer  or  of  some  person  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  were 
in  proper  condition.  When  any  employer  In  this  state  and  any  of  his  employes  shall 
consent  to  a  compensation  plan  herein  set  forth  and  sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect 
and  file  such  writing  with  the  County  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  signed  by 
the  employe,  so  long  as  such  consent  shall  not  have  expired  or  been  cancelled,  such 
employe  or,  in  case  injuries  result  in  his  death,  his  executor  or  administrator  shall 
have  no  right  of  action  against  the  employer  save  under  the  plan  so  consented  to; 
except  where  personal  injury  to  the  employe  is  caused  by  failure  of  the  employer  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  L^bor  or  other  public  authority,  or  where  such 
injury  is  caused  by  the  serious  or  wilful  misconduct  of  the  employer. 

Tho  commencing  of  any  legal  action  against  an  employer  except  under  the  plan 
shall  bar  the  employe  or  his  e.xecutor  or  administrator  from  all  benefits  under  the 
plan.  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  in  respect  of  any  injury  caused  by  the  serious 
or  wilful  misconduct  of  any  employe.  No  proceedings  for  recovery  under  the  plan  shall 
be  maintained  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been  given  to  the  employer  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  before  the  employe  has  voluntarily  left  the  employment  in  which 
he  was  Injured,  and  unless  claim  for  compensation  has  been  made  within  six  months 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  Notice  of  the  accident  shall  apprise  the  employer 
of  the  claim  for  compensation  under  this  plan,  and  shall  state  the  name  and  address 
of  the  employe  Injured,  date  and  place  and  cause  of  the  accident.  This  notice  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  letter  to  the  employer. 

In  case  death  results  from  injury,  the  amount  of  compensation  under  the 
plan  ahall  be: 
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(a)  If  the  employe  leaves  a  widow  or  next  of  kin  at  the  time 
Compensation,  of  his  death  wholly  dependent  on  his  earnings,  a  sum  equal  to 
1.200  times  the  dally  earnings  of  the  employe  at  the  rate  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  but  not  more  In  any  event  than  $3,u00.  Any  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  previously  made  under  the  plan  shall  be  deducted  In  ascertaining  the  amount 
pa>able  on  death. 

Cb)  if  such  vvidow  or  next  of  kin.  or  any  of  them,  are  In  part  only  dependent  on 
Ills  earnings,  such  sum  not  exceeding  provided  In  the  foregoing  section  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  Injury  to  such  dependents. 

'c)  If  he  leaves  no  widow  or  next  of  kin  so  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  $100. 

Where  total  or  partial  incapacity  tor  work  results,  a  weekly  payment  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  after  the  accident  and  continuing  during 
Incapacity,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
Incapaclt.v.  at  full  time  during  the  preceding  year  when  in  the  employment  of 
the  same  employer,  or  if  he  shall  have  been  employed  less  than  a 
year,  a  weekly  payment  of  not  exceeding  three  times  the  average  daily  earnings  on  full 
time  for  such  less  period.  In  no  event  shall  any  weekly  pajTnent  under  the  plan 
exceed  $10  a  week,  or  extend  more  than  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

Any  person  entitled  to  receive  weekly  payments  must,  if  requested  by  the  employer, 
submit  himself  to  examination  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  surgeon  pro¬ 
vided  and  paid  for  by  the  employer.  In  case  the  employer  shall  default  in  any  cf 
h'is  obligations  to  the  employe  under  the  plan,  an  action  at  law  may  be  brought  to 
recover  compensation  the  same  as  on  a  written  contract.  When  agreed  to,  this  plan 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  so  long  as  the  relation  of  employer  and  emplo.ve 
exists,  and  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  such  employment.  But  it  may  be  cancelled  on 
sixty  days’  written  notice  from  either  party  to  the  other,  served  personally  or  by 
registered  letter.  Each  employer  signing  such  a  consent  to  the  plan  shall,  within 
thirty  days  thereafter,  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  statement  thereof  which 
shall  show  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer,  name  and  address  of  the  employe, 
date  when  and  office  where  original  consent  la  filed,  weekly  wages  of  employe  at  time 
consent  is  signed. 

Chapter  387  amended  the  labor  law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  by 
providing  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  bowling  alley  or  in  the 
Labor  of  Minors,  distribution  or  sale  of  articles  or  as  a  messenger,  usher  or 
checker  in  places  of  amusement  before  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  When  any  employe  is  employed  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  such  employe  shall  be  allowed  at  least 
twenty  minutes  to  obtain  lunch  or  supper  between  5  and  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Chapter  429  amended  the  election  law  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  cennection  with  primary  elections  by  making  the  term  "political  com¬ 
mittee’’  apply  to  any  group  of  citizens  aid’ng  or  taking  part  in 
Political  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  nomination  at  a  primary 

Expenditures,  election  or  convention,  including  all  proceedings  prior  to  such 
primary  election,  or  of  a  candidate  for  any  office  whether  public 
or  not  to  be  voted  for  at  a  primary  election,  or  aiding  or  defeating  the  nomination 
by  petition  of  a  candidate  under  the  primary  election  law  Any  person  who  con¬ 
tributes  or  promises  to  contribute  any  monej'  or  other  valuable  thing,  except  to  the 
chairman,  treasurer  or  a  member  of  a  political  committee,  to  bring  about  the  elec¬ 
tion  or  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  nomination  at  a  prlm.ary  election  shall  file  the  re¬ 
quired  statement  of  contributions.  A  candidate  for  nomination  at  a  primary  shall  file 
the  required  statement  of  expenditures,  the  same  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  public 
office. 

Whoever,  acting  as  officer  or  member  of  a  political  committee  or  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  candidate  for  public  office  or  for  nomination  at  a  primary  election,  receives 
any  money  or  expends  any  money  or  incurs  any  liability,  shall  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  such  committee  or  the  candidate,  if  an  agent  author¬ 
ized  by  him.  Expenditures  and  disbursements  in  sums  under  five  dollars  need  not  be 
specifically  accounted  for  by  separate  items  except  in  the  case  of  payments  made  for 
account  of  or  to  political  workers,  watchers  or  messengers. 

Chapter  430  amended  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  candidates  at  primary 
elections  by  defining  the  words  "election  or  town  meeting"  as  Including 
primary  elections  and  conventions  and  proceedings  for  the  nomina- 
Primaries  tion  of  candidates  by  petition  under  the  election  law.  The  word 
Included.  ’’candidate"  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  candidates  for  nomination 
at  pr’mary  election  or  convention,  and  candidates  for  any  office  to  be 
voted  for  under  the  election  law.  as  well  as  candidates  for  nomination  by  petition 
under  the  election  law.  . 

Chapter  480,  in  relation  to  public  service  commissions,  constitutes  Chapter  48 
of  the  consolidated  laws.  It  re-enacts  the  public  service  commissions  law,  with 
amendments  strengthening  the  supervisory  powers  of  the 
Public  Service  commissions  over  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies,  and 

Commissions’  Powers  defining  more  clearly  their  •  powers  regarding  companies 
E-xtended.  under  receivers’  jurisdiction  and  the  enforcing  of  joint 

rates  and  through  fares,  applicable  to  the  transfer  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  Chapter  481  re-enacted  the  railroad  law,  as  chapter  49  of  the 
consolidated  laws.  Chapter  673  amended  the  public  service  commission  law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  companies  by  placing  those  concerns  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  2d  District  regarding  rates, 
service  and  Issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
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Chapter  422  reorganized  the  state  Board  of  Pharmacy,  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  state  Board  of  Regents  of  nine  examiners  to  replace  the 
existing  board  of  fifteen,  making  provision  for  standards  of  drugs 
New  Board  of  and  medicines,  and  providing  penalties  for  selling  adulterated 
Pharmacy.  and  misbranded  drugs. 

Chapter  494  amended  the  liquor  tax  law  in  relation  to  the  Issuance  of  liquor 
tax  certificates,  statements  to  be  made  upon  application  for  liquor  tax  certificates, 
the  payment  of  the  tax  and  issuing  of  the  tax  certificate.  Illegal 
Liqaor  Tax  sales  and  selling,  and  special  certificates.  It  provides  that  no 

Certificates  liquor  tax  certificate  shall  hereafter  be  issued  for  traffic  in 

and  Population,  liquors  for  any  premises  in  any  town,  village,  borough  or  city 
unless  or  until  the  ratio  of  population  therein  to  the  number  of 
certificates  issued  shall  be  greater  than  750  to  1,  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
to  any  premises  in  which  such  traffic  in  liquors  was  lawfully  carried  on  at  some  time 
within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  provided  such  traf¬ 
fic  was  not  abandoned  thereat  during  the  same  period.  When  the  ratio  of  population 
to  number  of  liquor  tax  certificates  shall  exceed  750  to  1,  additional  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  highest  bidders,  bids  to  be  submitted  in  writing  according  to  stipu¬ 
lated  forms,  up  to  the  ratio  of  750  to  1. 

No  liquor  shall  be  sold  between  1  and  6  a.  m.  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  in  cities  of  the  third  class  and  villages  of  over 
5,000  Inhabitants.!  and  between  11  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  all  other  places. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  or  lodging-house  keeper  who 
traffics  in  liquor  to  rent  more  than  emee  a  bedroom  or  similar  room  between  9  p.  ni. 
and  6  a.  m.,  or  to  allow  any  such  room  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  party  of 
one  or  more  persons  during  that  period,  or  to  rent  such  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  to  a  woman  known  or  reputed  to  be  a  prostitute. 

Chapter  503  amended  the  liquor  tax  law  by  requiring  written  consents  of 
residents  to  the  establishment  of  a  saloon  within  300  feet  of  their  residences.  If 
a  liquor  tax  certificate  shall  have  been  revoked  because  the  holder 
Liquor  Saloon  or  his  agents  had  permitted  the  premises  to  become  disorderly,  or 
Consents.  had  suffered  or  permitted  any  gambling  in  or  connected  with  the 

premises,  no  new  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  traffic  in  liquors  at 
that  premises  for  one  year  from 'the  date  of  cancellation  of  the  certificate. 

Chapter  381  amended  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  in  relation  to  proceed, 
ings  respecting  vagrants  by  repealing  Subdivision  9  of  Section  887.  Chapter  382 
amended  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  male  persons  living  on  the 
Vagrants  and  earnings  of  prostitution  by  adding  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as 
Prostitutes.  Section  1148,  to  Article  106:  “Every  male  person  who  lives  wholly 
or  In  part  on  the  earnings  of  prostitution,  or  who  in  any  public 
place  solicits  for  immoral  purposes,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  A  male  person  who 
lives  with  or  Is  habitually  in  the  company  of  a  prostitute  and  has  no  visible  means 
of  support  shall  be  presumed  to  be  living  on  the’eainings  of  prostitutions.*’ 

Chapter  486  repealed  Section  291  of  the  membership  corporation  law,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  personal  liability  of  trustees  or  directors  of  corporations  for  raising, 
breeding  and  improving  horses.  Chapter  487  amended  the  penal  law 
Racetrack  in  relation  to  keeping  gaming  and  betting  establishments  by  declaring 
Gambling,  that  any  person  or  corporation  or  association  keeping  any  “enclosure 
or  place”  for  gambling  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Chapter  483 
amended  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  pool-selling,  bookmaking,  bets  and  wagers  by 
making  bookmaking  or  pool— selling  “with  or  without  writing”  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.  Chapter  489  repealed  sections 
292.  293,  294.  295  and  298  of  the  membership  corporations  law  In  relation  to  the  tax 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  trotting  or  running  race  meetings  within  the  state,  and 
declared  that  no  person  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  such  tax  on  account  of  any 
trotting  or  running  race  meeting  held  subsequent  to  A.prll  15,  1910. 

Chapter  441  amended  the  education  law  In  relation  to  a  retirement  fund  for 
teachers  in  state  Institutions.  Every  person  who  for  a  period  of  ten  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  has  been  employed  as  teacher  in  a  college, 
Retirement  Fund  school  or  Institution  supported  by  the  state,  and  who  shall  have 
For  Teachers.  taught  in  some  college,  Institution  or  the  public  schools  of  this 
state  or  elsewhere  during  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years, 
and  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  must  at  his  request  or  may  on  the  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  retired  from  such  employment.  Every  such 
person  wishing  to  be  retired  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  an  affidavit 
signed  by  himself,  or  if  he  is  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  making  such  af~ 
fidavit,  the  affidavit  of  some  person  or  persons  knowing  the  facts,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  years  employed,  the  place  or  places,  and  the  salary  received  at  the  last 
place  of  employment. 

On  the  filing  of  such  affidavit,  the  commissioner,  if  satisfied  of  Its  truth,  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  retirement  from  active  service  to  the  applicant.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  or  governing  body  of  any  such 
college,  school  or  institution,  that  a  member  of  the  teaching  force  be  retired  on  account 
of  any  mental  or  physical  incapacity  for  duty,  the  commissioner  may  issue  such 
retirement  certificate  if  the  teacher  shall  have  been  employed  by  the  state  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  taught  elsewhere  during  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  or, 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  during  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years. 

Every  person  thus  retired  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half 
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the  salary  received  at  the  date  of  retirement,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  In  the  case  of 
a  supervisingr  official  or  principal,  or  $750  In  case  of  a  teacher;  and 

Retirement  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  $:}00.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  quar- 

Allowanees.  terly,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  after  retirement. 

Chapter  151  enacted  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  accept  title, 

a  deed  of  gift  and  an  assignment  of  lease  in  perpetuity  from  the  corporation  of 

Wilherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  of  land  In  the  town  of  Crown 
Forts  St.  Frederick  and  Point,  Essex  County,  embracing  the  sites  of  Fort  St. 
Amlierst  Reservation.  Frederick  and  Fort  Amherst.  The  land  described  In  the 
deed  of  gift  shall  be  forever  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
a  public  park  or  reservation. 

Chapters  360,  3GI,  302,  303  and  364  authorized  the  State  of  New  York  to 
accept  a  gift  of  money  and  land  from  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Harrlman  for  a  park  In  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  authorized  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Tile  Harriman  Park  Commission  to  administer  that  park.  Chapter  300  repealed 
Park.  the  act  creating  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  Forest  Reservation. 

Chapter  301  amended  the  act  providing  for  an  Interstate  park  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  by  permitting  the  commissioners  of  this  park  to  take 
lands  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Newburg  and  west  Into  the  Ramapo  Mountains. 
Chapter  302  enacted  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  accept  from  Mary  \V. 
Harriman  a  tract  of  land  in  Rockland  and  Orange  counties  of  about  10,000  acres,  to 
be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  state  park,  and  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  to»  be  used  In  acquir¬ 
ing  other  parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  that  tract.  Administration  of  this  park  Is  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

This  land  is  to  revert  to  Mrs.  Harriman.  or  her  heirs  or  descendants,  if  the  State 
of  New  York  ever  condemns  or  takes  for  public  use  any  of  the  land  now  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Harriman  in  the  towns  of  Tuxedo,  Monroe  or  Woodbury.  Chapter  303  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  issuance  of  $2,500,000  state  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Palisades  interstate  Park  for  the  Improvement  and  extension  of 
that  park.  This  bond  issue  must  be  approved  in  a  referendum  in  the  general  election 
of  1910.  Chapter  304  authorized  the  abandonment  for  prison  purposes  of  a  tract  of 
•land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  In  Orange  and  Rockland  counties  and  its 
transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

Chapter  2.50  amended  the  forest,  fish  and  game  law  In  relation  to  the  sale  of 
plumage  of  birds  by  providing  that  no  part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of  any 
bird  protected  by  Section  98  "or  of  any  birds  coming  from  without  the 
Plumage  state  whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  a  different  species  from  that 
of  Birds,  native  to  the  State  of  New  York,  provided  such  birds  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  those  protected  by  this  chapter."  shall  be  sold  or  had 
in  possession  for  sale.  "Plumage  Includes  any  part  of  the  feathers,  head,  wings  or 
tail  of  any  bird,  and  wherever  the  word  occurs  in  this  chapter  reference  Is  had  e<iually 
to  plumage  of  birds  coming  from  without  the  state  as  to  that  obtained  within  the 
state,  but  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  feathers  of  birds  of  paradise, 
ostriches,  domestic  fowl  or  domestic  pigeons."  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1911. 

Laws  advocated  by  the  Inferior  Courts  Commission  were  enacted  reorganizing 
the  courts  of  Inferior  criminal  jurisdiction  in  New  York  City.  A  court  of  Special 
Sessions  was  created,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  In  all  cases  of 
Inferior  Courts  misdemeanor  except  charges  of  libel,  pleas  of  guilty  for  violation 
Reorganized.  of  the  motor  vehicle  law,  and  pleas  of  guilty  for  violation  of  the 
laws  relating  to  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  court  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  at  $10,000  a  year;  seven  justices  in  the  1st  District,  consist-  ' 
ing  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  at  $9,000  a  year,  and  seven  In  the  2d  District, 
consisting  of  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Richmond,  at  $6,000  a  year.  The  Chief  Justice 
has  charge  of  the  making  up  of  calendars,  assignments  of  the  other  justices  and 
the  various  administrative  features  of  the  work  of  the  court.  Children’s  courts  In 
Queens  and  Richmond  are  created  like  those  existing  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  Civilian  probation  officers  and  civilian  attendants 
are  prescribed,  to  be  apiwinted  by  the  court.  A  complete  system  of  probation  is 
created. 

The  magistrates’  courts  are  divided  into  two  districts,  the  first  including  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  The  Bronx:  the  second,  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Richmond.  In  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate,  at  $8,000  a  year,  and  sixteen  city  magistrates, 
at  $7,000  a  year.  In  the  second  district  there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate,  at  $8,000 
a  year,  and  ten  city  magistrates,  resident  In  Kings,  tour  in  Queens  and  two  In  Rich¬ 
mond.  all  at  $0,000  a  year.  In  this  court.  In  the  first  dU'ision,  is  created  a  night 
court  for  women,  separate  from  the  existing  night  court  for  men;  and  in  each  division 
a  court  of  domestic  relations.  There  shall  be  civilian  probation  officers  and  civilian 
attendants.  A  system  of  records  and  statistics  is  prescribed.  Instead  of  arrest  in 
certain  cases  the  issuance  of  a  legal  summons  is  authorized.  If  the  person  have  a 
police  card  or  other  token  of  identification.  A  physical  reorganization  of  courtrooms 
Is  ordered,  involving  the  abolition  of  the  "bridge"  and  a  separate  room  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  •:;Ierks  and  other  clerks.  It  is  stipulated  that  persons  arrested  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  free  telephone  calls  to  friends  or  any  given  address  within  the  city,  and  let¬ 
ters  sent  out  by  them  shall  be  posted.  All  justices  of  special  sessions  and  magis¬ 
trates  are  required  once  a  year  to  visit  Institutions  within  the  city  to  which  they 
have  power  to  commit  persons,  and  the  chief  justice  or  chief  magistrate  may  require 
them  to  visit  other  institutions,  without  the  city. 
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THE  ALLDS  BRIBERY  CASE. 

On  January  4,  1910,  Jotham  P.  Allds,  Senator  from  the  37th  District  of  New 
York,  was  chosen  at  the  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  Eight  Republicans — Agnew,  of  New  York; 
The  Allds  Bribery  Brackett,  of  Saratoga;  Conger,  of  Tompkins;  Cordts,  of  Ulster; 
Case.  Davenport,  of  Oneida;  Hlnman,  of  Broome;  Newcomb,  of  New 

York,  and  Rose  of  Orange — bolted  the  caucus.  The  following 
day  Allds  formally  was  elected  temporary  president  by  a  vote  of  34  to  6,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  voting  for  him,  and  all  the  bolting  Republicans  against  him,  save  Brackett  and 
Hlnman,  who  were  not  recorded. 

On  January  18  "The  New  York  Evening  Post"  printed  a  story  which  had  been 
current  in  Albany  since  January  4,  that  Senator  Conger,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bolting 
Republican  Senators,  in  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  had  made  a  flat  charge  that  Allds,  when 
an  Assemblyman  In  1901,  had  demanded  and  received,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  a 
bribe  of  $1,000  for  failure  to  press  to  passage  legislation  unfavorable  to  bridge  com¬ 
panies  In  which  Conger  and  his  family  were  Interested.  Allds  the  next  day  In  open 
Senate  denied  the  charge  flatly,  and  demanded  an  Investigation.  This  Investigation 
was  conducted  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  with  Senator  George 
A.  Davis,  of  Buffalo,  presiding.  At  the  beginning,  Conger,  who  was  represented  by 
James  W.  Osborne,  ex-Justlce  Van  Wyck  and  David  W.  Van  Hoesen,  filed  formal 
charges  under  oath.  Allds,  represented  by  Martin  W.  Littleton,  Lewis  E.  Carr  •  and 
Lewis  E.  Grifflth,  entered  formal  denial. 

Many  witnesses  were  called,  of  whom  probably  the  chief  was  Hiram  Moe,  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  the  Congers  in  Croton,  their  home  town,  as  clerk,  secretary  and  bank 
cashier.  He  swore  that  he  paid  $1,000  to  Allds,  in  Benn  Conger’s  presence,  and  that 
he  paid  $4,000  to  Assemblyman  Jean  Burnett,  of  Ontario  County,  and  $1,000  to  Speaker 
S.  Fred  Nixon,  of  Chautauqua  County.  Check  books  and  stubs,  checks,  entries  In 
bank  records  in  Croton  and  Syracuse,  where  Moe  swore  he  cashed  a  check  to  obtain 
the  bribe  money,  were  produced  to  substantiate  the  story.  Cross-examination  of  Moe 
and  other  witnesses  did  not  shake  their  stories  In  any  material  detail.  Further,  It 
was  brought  out  that  Allds  had  received  the  major  part  of  a  fee  paid  In  connection 
with  a  claim  of  "The  Albany  Argus’’  for  payment  for  printing.  Legislation  had  been 
necessary  In  the  case,  and  Allds  had  helped  it  along. 

On  March  29  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the  question:  "Have  the  charges 
been  proved?”  The  result,  condemning  Allds,  was  40  to  9.  Senators  Coats,  Grattan, 
Holden  and  Klssell,  Republicans,  and  Cullen,  Frawley,  Grady  and  C.  D.  and  T.  D. 
Sullivan.  Democrats,  voting  that  Allds  was  innocent.  Allds  escaped  expulsion  from 
the  Senate  by  filing  his  resignation  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Senator 
Conger  resigned  a  few  days  later.  A  motion  had  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  procedure  to  expel  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  own  testimony 
had  proved  him  unfit  to  sit  in  the  Senate.^ 


THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  LAWS. 

The  term  "Civil  Service  Act”  refers  to  an  act  of  Congress  "to  regulate  and  Im¬ 
prove  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States,”  approved  January  16.  1883,  which  gave 
the  power  to  the  President  to  appoint,  by  aJid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same 
party,  as  a  commission,  with  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  In  pursuance  of  and 
for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  rules  and  of  the  Civil  Service  act.  The  act 
requires  that  the  rules  shall  provide  among  other  things  for  open  competitive  exam¬ 
inations  for  testing  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  public  service,  the  filling  of  classified 
positions  by  selections  from  among  those  passing  with  highest  grades,  an  apportion¬ 
ment  of  appointments  In  the  departments  at  Washington  among  the  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  a  period  of  probation  before  absolute  appointment,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body.  The  act 
also  provides  for  Investigations  touching  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  promulgated, 
and  forbids,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  the  solicitation  by  any 
person  In  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  contributions  to  be  used  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  from  persons  In  such  service,  or  the  collection  of  such  contributions  by  any  per¬ 
son  In  a  government  building. 

The  executive  Civil  Service  on  June  30.  1909,  embraced  367,794  positions,  -with  a 
payroll  of  over  $200,000,000.  Of  this  number  234,940  were  subject  to  competitive  ex¬ 
amination  under  the  Civil  Service  act  and  rules — an  Increase  for  the 
Extent  of  year  of  28,303.  In  addition  to  these  classified  employes,  about  6,500 
the  Service.  laborers.  Included  In  the  figures  given  below,  are  subject  to  tests  of 
physical  fitness  by  the  commission  under  the  labor  regulations.  There 
are  also  298  positions  In  the  Consular  Service  subject  to  examination  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  President.  Of  the  132,854  persons  not  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  rules,  9,105  are  Presidential  appointees,  7,202  of  whom  are  postmas¬ 
ters  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes;  37,712  are  fourth  class  postmasters;  12,850 
were  reported  in  1907  as  clerks  at  postfflces  having  no  free  delivery  service;  26,635 
are  minor  employes,  chiefly  laborers,  on  the  isthmian  canal  work;  2,197  are  princi¬ 
pally  laborers  In  the  service  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  36,893  are  mere  unskilled  la^ 
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borers  In  the  field  services  of  the  United  States.  The  last  Important  extension  of 
the  Civil  Service  rules  was  effected  on  December  1,  1908,  when  President  Roosevelt 
included  under  them  all  the  fourth  class  postmasters  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  These  number 
16,488.  If  the  experiment  works  well,  all  fourth  class  postmasters,  of  whom  there  are 
54  312  in  the  United  States,  will  probably  be  put  on  the  classified  list.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  additions  to  the  ciassifled  service  in  1908-’0'J  was  lfi,.or:n.  The  merit  system  was 
also  established  In  part  in  the  diplomatic  service  by  President  Taft's  executive  order 
of  November  26,  1909,  for  the  details  of  which  see  under  “The  Foreign  Service”  In  this 
volume. 

On  April  1.  1910,  President  Taft  Issued  an  order  putting  assistant  postmasters  at 
first  and  second  class  postofflees  in  the  classified  service.  About  21,000  postoffices  were 
affected  by  the  order.  On  October  1.  1910,  President  Taft  issued  an  execu- 
Extensions  tive  order,  effective  on  December  1,  1910,  putting  all  assistant  postmas— 
in  1910.  ters  and  clerk  appointees  of  postmasters  under  Civil  Service  rules.  About 
4,500  appointees  were  affected. 

Examinations  are  held  in  every  state  and  territory  at  least  twice  a  year.  They 
relate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and.  wherever  practicable. 
Include  practical  tests.  No  one  Is  certified  for  appointment  whose 
Admissions  standing  in  any  examination  is  less  than  70  per  cent,  except  soldiers 

and  Removals,  and  sailors  having  preference  under  Section  1754  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  who  need  obtain  but  65  per  cent.  A  certificate  Is  given  to 
each  person  examined,  stating  whether  he  or  she  passed  or  failed  to  pass.  Upon 
requisition  of  an  appointing  officer  the  commission  certifies  the  names  of  three  ellgl- 
bles  for  the  position  desired  to  be  filled,  and  from  the  ellglbles  thus  certified  selec¬ 
tions  are  made.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  rules  for  the  filling  of  positions  by 
promotion,  reduction,  reinstatement  or  transfer.  During  the  fiscal  year  1908-'09  168,500 
persons  were  examined,  of  whom  1.82,115  passed  and  43.970  were  appointed. 

Persons  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  by  reason  of  disability  re¬ 
sulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  In  the  line  of  duty  who  receive  a  rating 
of  at  least  65  are  certified  first  for  appointment.  They  are  also  released  from  the 
maximum  age  limitation.  All  others  are  required  to  obtain  a  rating  of  70  or  more 
to  become  eligible.  The  rule  barring  reinstatement  after  a  separation  of  one  year 
foes  any  apply  to  any  person  honorably  discharged  after  service  in  the  Civil  War  or 
the  war  with  Spain,  or  his  widow,  or  an  army  nurse  of  either  war. 

The  revision  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  on  March  20.  1903. 
contains  this  limitation  on  the  power  of  removal:  “No  person  shall  be  removed  ft'^ 
a  competitive  position,  except  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the  em- 
T  imitations  clency  of  the  public  service,  and  for  reasons  given  In  writing,  and  the 

oii  Removal,  person  whose  remov'al  is  sought  shall  have  notice  and  be  furnished  a 

copy  thereof,  and  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  personally  answer¬ 
ing  the  same  in  writing:  but  no  examination  of  witnesses  nor  any  trial  or  hearing 
shall  be  required  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  removal.  Copy  of 
such  reasons,  notice  and  answer,  and  of  the  order  of  removal  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  records  of  the  proper  department  'or  office,  as  shall  also  the  reasons  for  any 
change  in  rank  or  compensation,  and  the  commission  shall  upon  request  be  furnished 
with  copies  or  the  originals  thereof.” 

On  October  17,  1905.  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  order  modifying  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  removal  as  follows:  “When  the  President  or  head  of  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment  Is  satisfied  that  an  officer  or  employe  In  the  classified  service  Is  inefficient  or 
Incapable,  and  that  the  public  service  will  be  materially  improved  by  his  removal, 
such  removal  will  be  made  without  hearing;  but  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  stated 

In  writing  and  filed.  When  misconduct  Is  committed  in  the  view  and  presence  of  *''» 

President  or  head  of  executive  department,  removal  may  be  made  summarily  and 
without  notice.” 

The  rules  also  forbid  any  person  In  the  executive  Civil  Service  “to  use  his  official 
authority  or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the 
result  thereof.”  They  provide  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or 
promised  bv  any  persons  In  the  executive  Civil  Service  against  or  In  favor  of  an  appli¬ 
cant,  eligible  or  employe  In  the  classified  service  because  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions  or  affiliations. 

By  two  executive  orders,  one  of  July  3.  1902,  and  the  other  of  March  26.  1903, 
President  Roosevelt  directed  that  appointment  of  all  unclassified  laborers  In  depart¬ 
ments  In  Washimgton  be  made  in  accordance  with  registration  tests  for  fitness,  and 
extended  those  tests  to  lahorers  and  workmen  in  the  government  employment  In 
such  other  large  cities  as  might  be  agreed  on  by  heads  of  departments  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  home  seiwice.  the  commission  holds  examinations  for  positions 
In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Canal  Zone,  In  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
Besides  examinations  for  positions  in  the  classified  seivice.  the  commission  also  holds 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy,  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. .  including  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  and  for  laborers 
in  the  departments  at  Washington  and  In  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Appoint¬ 
ments  of  unclassified  laborers  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  large 
cities  under  executive  order  are  required  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
restricting  appointment  to  applicants  who  are  rated  highest  in  physical  condition. 
The  svstem.  however,  is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act  and  rules. 

Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  positions  embraced  within  the  competitive  service 
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are  located  at  Washington.  In  administering  the  rules  in  the  services  outside  "f 
Washington  the  commission  is  aided  by  iocal  boards  of  examiners.  1,687 
The  District  in  number,  having  in  all  6,036  members.  These  examiners  are  seiected 
System.  from  among  persons  already  serving  in  federal  offices  in  the  cities  in 

which  the  respective  boards  are  iocated,  and  receive  no  additionai  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  work  on  such  boards.  The  rules  require  that  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  examiners  they  shail  be  under  the  direct  and  soie  control  of  the 
commission,  and  that  such  duties  shall  in  each  case  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  which  the  examiner  is  serving,  time  being  allowed  for  their 
performance  during  office  hours.  The  rules  further  require  that  no  board  shall  be 
composed  solely  of  adherents  of  one  political  party  when  other  persons  are  available 
and  competent  to  serve. 

In  addition  to  these  local  boards,  the  commission  has  representatives  of  its  own 
in  the  field,  giving  their  entire  time  to  its  work,  and  paid,  with  two  exceptions,  as 
part  of  its  own  clerical  force.  This  force  consists  of  twelve  district  secretaries,  each 
with  supervision  over  the  local  boards  in  the  territory  under  his  charge,  and  twenty- 
seven  clerks  serving  in  the  offices  of  these  secretaries.  The  establishment  of  these 
districts  has  resulted  from  the  growth  of  the  classified  service  outside  the  city  of 
Washington,  which  now  embraces  more  than  200,000  positions. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  widespread  movement  in  municipal  reform  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  new  city  charters,  the  maiority  of  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  form  called  commission  government.  Most  of  these 
The  Merit  System  new  charters  make  the  adoption  oi’  Civil  Service  rules  wlfh 
in  States  and  Cities,  more  or  less  thoroughness  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure. 

and  many  of  them  make  special  provisions  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  merit  system  of  appointments. 

Since  the  introduction  ot  the  merit  system  into  the  federal  service,  in  1883.  six 
states  and  nearly  one  hundred  cities  have  adopted  it.  New  York  passed  a  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  law  in  1883.  Massachusetts  in  1884.  Wisconsin  in  1905.  Illinois  in  1905,  Colo- 
rodo  in  1907,  New  .Tersev  in  1907,  and  Ohio  a  law  providing  limited  service  for  cities 
in  inns. 


The  cities  of  over  50.000  population  which  have  a  merit  system  covering  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  service  in  whole  or  in  part  are  the  following: 


Holyoke.  Mass. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Lvnn.  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

New  Orleans.  La. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Pittsburg,  Penn. 

Civil  Service  rules  have  been  extended  by  the  New  York  Commission,  with  the 
anpro'^'a'  of  Go'-ernor  Huvhes.  to  Niagara.  Oneida.  O^'ange,  TTl- 
In  New  Tork  ster,  Suffolk.  Rensselaer,  Nassau  and  Chautauqua  counties,  brlng- 

Connties.  ing  seventeen  counties  in  New  York  State  under  the  Civil  Ser¬ 

vice  rules. 


Albany,  N.  T. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 
Denver,  Col. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Fall  River.  Mass. 
Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Portland.  Ore. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Scranton.  Penn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Somerville.  Mass. 

^vrinjrfield,  in. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
■v-  Mass. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  postal  service  is  the  greatest  business  enterprise  conducted  hy  the  federal 
government.  Its  growth  is  rapid  and  constant.  The  Postoffice  Department  disburses 
more  money  than  any  other  department,  but  its  direct  demands  on  the  Treasury  are 
small,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  practically  self— supporting.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  run  up  the  annual  deficits,  but  under  the  Taft  administration  a 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  return  nearly  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  fiscal  year  IPOS-’On 
the  service  had  on  June  30,  1909,  aoout  325,000  employes.  These  employes 

handled  du.-ing  the  year  nearly  14,000,000,000  pieces  of  mail. 
Magmitudeof  the  The  number  of  postoffices  in  operation  was  60,144.  There  were 
Postal  Husiness.  26,652  domestic  transportation  routes,  aggre.gating  448.618 
miles  in  length,  with  an  annual  travel  of  542  151,121  miles.  A 
delivery  service  by  carrier  was  provided  on  40,628  rural  routes  and  in  1,440  cities  and 
towns.  Ordinary  postage  stamps  to  the  number  of  8,712,907.031  were  sold  during  the 
year,  domestic  money  orders  to  the  value  ot  $491,074,844  were  Issued,  and  40,539,545 
articles  were  registered.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $203,562,383  07. 
an  increase  of  6.31  per  cent  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $221,004,102  89,  an  increase  of  6.07  per  cent.  The  deficit  for 
the  year  was  $17,441,719. 

By  reforms  In  the  administration  of  the  department  the  deficit  of  $17,441,719  was 
reduced  in  the  fiscal  year  1909-’10  to  $6,100,000 — a  saving  of  over  $11,000,000.  But  the 
extent  of  the  service  was  increased  by  the  establishment  of  1,500  new  postoffices  and 
515  new  rural  delivery  routes,  the  latter  covering  12,235  miles.  There  were  appointed 
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from  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  over  1,800  nostofflce  clerks  to 
enlarge  the  working  forces  of  city  postofflces,  and  more  than  1.000  additional  letter  ear¬ 
ners.  The  railway  mall  service  received  about  730  new  employes,  all  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  Civil  Service  eligible  list.  The  aggregate  salaries  of  the  new  em¬ 
ployes  appointed  during  the  year  lOtO-’lO  from  the  Civil  Service  lists  exceed  J2,O00.000 
The  department  also  made  liberal  Increases,  based  upon  efficiency.  In  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  employes  already  in  the  service.  Salaries  of  postoffice  clerks  were  advanced, 
in  the  aggregate.  $1,750,000,  while  the  aggregate  salaries  of  letter  carriers  were  in¬ 
creased  $1,226,000.  Railway  mall  clerks  received  increases  of  salary  amountine  to 
almost  $250,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  postal  service  by  years  from  1879  to 
1909: 

Number  of  Postolfices,  Extent  of  Post  Routes,  and  Revenue  and  Expenditures  of 
the  Postolfice  Department,  Including  Amounts  Paid  for  Transportation  of  the 
Mails,  18T9  to  1909. 


[From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Postmaster  General.] 


Tear  ended 
June  30- 

Post- 

offices. 

Extent 
of  pest 
routes. 

Revenue 
of  the 

Department. 

Expended  f< 
tatic 

Domestic 

mail. 

T  transpor- 
n  Ox — 

Foreign 

n>ail. 

Total 

expenditure 
of  the 

Department. 

1879 . 

40,855 

316.711 

30.041,983 

18.923,219 

200.026 

33,449,899 

1880 . 

42,989 

343,888 

33,315,479 

20,857.802 

199.809 

36,542,804 

1881 . 

44.512 

344,006 

36.785,398 

22,812,429 

240.067 

39,592.566 

1S.S2 . 

46,231 

343.618 

41,876.410 

22,460.473 

280,501 

40.482,021 

1883 . 

47,858 

353,166 

45,508,693 

23.874,394 

316,358 

43,282.944 

2884 . 

50,017 

359.530 

43.325,959 

25,014,478 

332,221 

47,224,500 

1885 . 

51.252 

u6<>,2oI 

42.560,844 

27,035,543 

331,903 

60.046.235 

1886 . 

53.614 

368,660 

43.948.423 

27.614,540 

391.856 

51.004,744 

1887 . 

65,157 

373.142 

48,837.609 

27.892,640 

402,523 

53.006.194 

1888 . 

57,376 

403,977 

52,695.177 

29.347.959 

547,395 

56.468,315 

1889 . 

68.999 

416,159 

56.175,611 

32,361.697 

541.212 

62.317.119 

1890 . 

62,401 

427,990 

60,882.098 

34.116.243 

563.631 

66,259,548 

1891 . 

64.329 

439.027 

65,931.786 

37,547,405 

620,987 

73.(F.9.519 

1892 . 

67,119 

447,591 

70.930.476 

39.082,919 

774,016 

76,080.846 

1893 . 

68.403 

453.833 

75,896,933 

41.179,555 

1,097,867 

81.581.681 

1894 . 

69,805 

454,746 

75,080,479 

45.375.359 

1,239,363 

84,994,112 

1895 . 

70.064 

456,026 

76,983.128 

40.336.326 

1,173,561 

87.179,551 

1896 . 

70.380 

463,313 

82,499.208 

47,993,067 

1,530,864 

90,932,670 

1897 . 

71,022 

470.032 

82.665,403 

48,028,094 

1,890,099 

94.077,242 

1898 . 

73,570 

480,461 

89,012.619 

50,444,291 

1.760,091 

98.033.524 

1899 . 

75,000 

496,949 

95.021.384 

52,027,901 

1,769,851 

101,632,161 

1900 . 

76.688 

500,990 

102,354,579 

54,135,930 

2,100,266 

107,740.268 

1901 . 

76,945 

511,808 

111.631,193 

56,002.575 

2.148.635 

115.5.54.921 

1902 . 

75.924 

507,540 

121.848.047 

58.589.988 

2,410.473 

121.785.697 

1903 . 

74,169 

506,268 

134.224,443 

62,606,015 

2,580.700 

138.784,488 

1904 . 

71.131 

496.818 

143.582,624 

67.027,776 

2.697,077 

152.362,117 

1905 . 

68,131 

486.805 

152.826.485 

69,927,689 

2.828.703 

167.399.109 

1906 . 

65,600 

478,711 

.:67.932.782 

72.944.352 

2.895.756 

178,449.779 

1907 . 

62,663 

463,406 

183.585,006 

77,471,917 

2,988,849 

100.238,288 

1908 . 

61,158 

450,738 

191,478,663 

78.174.988 

2,982,732 

208,351.886 

1909 . 

60.144 

448,618 

203.562,383 

80,901,899 

2,804,170 

221.004,102 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1910  estallshes  postal  savings  banks  In  the  United 
States.  For  the  text  of  the  act  see  pages  116  to  118  of  this  volume.  Under 
its  provisions  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  postal  savings  bank  system. 
Postal  consisting  of  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock.  Secretary  MaeVeagh,  of 
Savings  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Attorney  General  Wlckersham.  on  October 
Ranks.  22.  1910,  approved  a  list  of  forty-eight  postoffices  at  which  the  new 
system  of  postal  savings  Is  to  have  its  first  trial.  The  offices  chosen 
Include  one  for  each  state  and  territory.  They  have  been  selected  after  careful 
investigation  by  the  officials  of  the  Postolfice  Department,  with  a  view  of  making 
the  first  test  of  the  service  as  thorough  as  possible  under  the  limited  appropria¬ 
tion  provided  by  Congress.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  first  year  of  the 
system  was  only  $100,000,  and  from  this  sum  must  come  all  the  expenses  of 
equipment.  Including  the  engraving  and  printing  of  forms,  certificates,  bonds, 
eta,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  clerical  assistance. 

The  forty-eight  offices  first  designated  were  all  of  the  second  class.  They 
were:  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Globe,  Arlz. :  Stuttgart,  Ark.;  Oroville.  Cal.;  LeadvIIIe. 

Col.;  Ansonia,  Conn.;  Dover.  Del.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Coeur  d’Alene. 
Idaho;  Pekin.  III.;  Princeton.  Ind. ;  Decorah,  Iowa;  Pittsburg.  Kan.;  MlJdlesboro. 
Ky. :  New  Iberi.a,  La;  RumforJ.  Me.;  Frostburg,  Md.;  Norwood.  Mass.;  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mich.;  Bemldjl,  Minn.;  Gulfport.  Miss.;  Carthage,  Mo.;  Anaconda  Mont.; 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.;  Carson  City,  Nev. ;  Berlin,  N.  H. ;  Rutherford,  N.  J. ;  Raton, 
N.  M. ;  Cohoes.  N.  T.;  Salisbury,  N.  O. ;  Wahpeton,  N.  D. ;  .\8htabula.  Ohio;  Guy- 
man.  Okla;  Klamah  Falls.  Ore.;  Dubois.  Penn.;  Bristol.  R.  1.;  Newberry.  S.  C. ; 
Deadwood,  S.  D. ;  Johnson  City,  Tenn. ;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Provo,  Utah;  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.;  Clifton,  Forge,  Va. ;  Olympia,  Wash.;  Grafton,  W.  Va;  Manitowoc, 
Wls.,  and  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  postal  savings  bank  system  In  other 
countries: 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  ABROAD. 


Es¬ 
tab¬ 
lish  - 
ed. 


1861 

1863 

1867 

1868 
1869 
1871 

1875 

1876 

1881 

1882 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 

1893 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1901 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1906 


Country. 


United  Kingdom . 

Western'  Australia . 

New  Zealand . 

Canada  . 

Belgium  . 

New  South  Wales . I 

Japan*  . • 

Formosa  . . 

Italy  . 

Straits  Settlements  .... 

Netherlands  . 

France  . 

British  India . 

Tasmania  . 

Tunis  . 

Austria  . 

Sweden  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.... 

Bahamas  . 

Ceylon  . 

Hungary  . 

Finland  . 

Gold  Coast  . 

Russia  . 

British  Guiana . 

Transvaal  . 

Sierra  Leone  . 

Bulgaria  . I 

Orange  River  Colony.. 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Egypt  . 

Federated  Malay  States 

Dutch  Guianat . I 

Curagaot  . ; . | 

Rhodesia  . ! 

Philippine  Islands . I 


Re¬ 

port 

for 

year. 

Number 
of  depos¬ 
itors. 

Total 

deposits. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hold¬ 

ing. 

Number 
of  ac¬ 
counts 
for  each 
1,000  pop¬ 
ulation. 

1908 

11,018,251 

$781,794,533 

$70,95 

75 

1908 

69,533 

14,042,106 

201.95 

1907 

319,773 

56,077,803 

175.37 

338 

1909 

155,895 

45,190,484 

289.88 

22 

1907 

2,106,237 

134,040,979 

63.64 

291 

1906 

270,982 

43,232,288 

159.54 

1908 

8,013,193 

46,275,301 

6.77 

163 

1907 

70,152 

699,591 

9.97 

22 

1908 

4,981,920 

290,808,886 

58.37 

164 

1907 

3,716 

339.880 

91.46 

1908 

1,401,670 

59,499,168 

42.45 

247 

1907 

5,034,998 

276,655,969 

54.95 

128 

1908 

1,262,763 

49,2.5.3,632 

39.00 

6 

1906 

17,813 

2,336.173 

131.15 

1907 

5,415 

1,080,413 

199.52 

3 

1907 

2,064,403 

44,269,223 

21.45 

75 

1907 

568,976 

13,582,491 

23.96 

105 

1907 

101,722 

10,806,964 

106.24 

1908 

2,297 

153,918 

67.01 

1908 

74,964 

714,135 

9.53 

1007 

648,652 

18,044,000 

27.82 

31 

1907 

60,007 

1,410,610 

23.51 

20 

1907 

1,279 

73,820 

57.72 

1907 

1,788,990 

tl28,873,169 

72.04 

12 

1907 

12,421 

396,843 

31.95 

1907 

63,000 

6,538.843 

123.36 

1907 

5,409 

386,429 

71.44 

1907 

201.956 

6,495,913 

32.16 

49 

1908 

6,826 

807,670 

118.32 

1907 

68,464 

2,845.861 

50.40 

1908 

86.728 

1,986,755 

22.91 

8 

1908 

3,739 

393,863 

105.34 

1906 

6.  .525 

261.405 

40.06 

80 

1907 

3,250 

52,143 

16.04 

1900 

1  (5) 

163,5821  (5) 

1909 

8,782 

724,479 

82.501 . 

•Does  not  Include  statistics  of  Japanese  Postal  Savings  banks  In  China  and 
Korea. 

tCash  deposits  only;  does  not  Include  value  of  public  securities  credited  to 
depositors. 

tColonlal  Savings  Bank  reorganized  as  a  postal  savings  bank  April  1,  1904. 

{No  data. 

The  282  postal  savings  banks  in  the  Philippines  had  net  deposits  of  .$1,648,024 
at  the  beginning  of  .Tune,  1910.  Filipinos  constituted  65  per  cent  of  the  depos¬ 
itors;  Americans.  29  per  cent;  Europeans,  4  per  cent,  and  Asiatics,  2  per  cent. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE, 
table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  from 


The  following 
1897  to  1909: 


Tear. 

Carriers 

(number). 

Mileage. 

Annual 

cost. 

1897 . 

83 

1.843 

$14,840 

1898 . 

148 

2.960 

50,241 

1899 . 

391 

8,929 

150,012 

1900 . 

1,276 

28,685 

420.433 

1901..; . 

4,301 

100.299 

1,750.321 

1902 . 

8,466 

186.252 

4.089.041 

1903 . 

15,119 

332,618 

8,051,699 

Tear. 

Carriers 

(number). 

Mileage. 

Annual 

cost. 

1904 . 

24,666 

652,725 

$12,645,275 

^905 . 

32,055 

721.2.37 

20,864.885 

1906 . 

35.318 

820.318 

25.011.625 

1907 . 

37,582 

883,117 

26,747.000 

1908 . 

39,143 

891.432 

34.500.000 

1909 . 

40,499 

979,641 

35,661.034 

vas  increased  In  1907-’08  from  $720  to  $900. 
IS  states  having  rurai  delivery  service  in 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  vari 
1909-’10  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


State, 

Number 

of 

counties. 

State. 

Number 

of 

counties. 

State. 

Number 

of 

counties. 

67 

68 

8 

Arizona  . 

13 

60 

Arkansas  . 

75 

Connecticut  . 

8 

umbia  . 
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State. 

Number  ! 

of  1 
counties.  I 

State. 

Number  I 
of  1 
counties. ! 

State. 

Number 

of 

counties. 

47 

114 

42 

146 

28 

68 

23 

91 

96 

102 

15 

243 

92 

10 

27 

99 

21 

14 

105 

26 

100 

119 

61 

38 

59 

98 

55 

16 

46 

71 

23 

88 

15 

831 

34 

Total  . 

2,924 

Minnesota  . 

85| 

Pennsylvania  ... 

67 

Mississippi  .... 

78 

Rhode  Island  

5 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Service  by  Items  from 
1906  to  1909: 


Item. 

1  1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Service  in  postoffices — 

$26,572,936 

23 

Salaries  of  postmasters . 

$23,548,988 

33 

$24,580,667 

25 

$25,602,973 

86 

Salaries  of  clerks,  etc . 

1  24,700,645 

34 

26,647,397 

21 

30,920.449 

68 

34,876.492 

71 

City  delivery  service . 

1  22,095,2il 

02 

23,356.941 

90 

26.450,138 

33 

29,868.757 

95 

All  other  expenditures . 

i  7,693,704 

56 

9.016,327 

99 

10,027,702 

35 

10.772.883 

72 

Total  . 

i  $78,038,549 

25 

$83,601,334 

35 

$93,001,264 

22 

$102,091,070 

61 

Railway  mail  service..^ . 

i  $14. 182,087 

57 

$15,178,374 

82 

$17,390,532 

15 

$18,356,800 

13 

Rural  delivery  service . 

1  24,773,613 

58 

26,666.889 

22 

34,455,269 

59 

35,586,779 

50 

Transportation  of  domestic 

1 

1 

mail — 

j 

$49,869,374 

52 

By  railroads . 

1  $46,953,438 

60 

$49,758,071 

01 

$48,458,255 

34 

By  other  means  of  transpor- 

1 

i 

12.156,228 

81 

ration  . 

1  11,449,199 

43 

12,002,580 

70 1  11,962,539 

41 

Total  . 

i  $58,402,638 

03 

$61,760,651 

71 

$60,420,794 

75 

$62,025,603 

33 

Transportation  of  foreign  mail. 

1  $3,052,890 

46 

1  $3,031,038 

24 

$3,084,025 

44 

$2,943,849 

32 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  operation  of  the  service  from  1906  to  1909: 


Item. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Number  of — 

Postoffices  . 

65,600 

62,659 

61,158 

60,144 

Stations  and  branches . 

3,854 

4,076 

4,640 

4,888 

Money  order  offices . 

37,444 

37,572 

43,313 

60,043 

Citv  delivery  offices . 

1.184 

1.240 

1,330|  1.440 

Railway  postoffice  lines . 

1.528 

1,543 

1,575 

1,757 

Railway  postal  clerks . 

13,598 

14,357 

15,295 

16,044 

Postoffice  clerks . 

27,124 

27,527 

29,312 

31.048 

City  letter  carriers . 

22.965 

24.577 

26,352 

27,620 

Rural  letter  carriers . 

35,666 

37,582 

39,143 

40,499 

Letters,  etc.,  registered . 

34,165,484 

38.255,649 

40,151.797 

40,539.545 

Dead  letters  received . 

1 1,663,377 

13,005,255 

13,145,172 

11,997,325 

Pieces  of  mail  handled . 

11,361,090,610 

12,255,666,367 

13,173,340,329 

14,004,577,271 

Money  orders  issued — 

58.461,353 

62.069.783 

64,864.570 

68,791,938 

International  . 

3,036,508 

3,640,136 

3,711,640 

3,687,471 

Value  of  money  orders  issued— 

$444,515,790 

$479,650,342 

$49?,€99.637 

$491,074,844 

International  . 

$63,047.86? 

$84,080,711 

$88,972,388 

$76,754,802 

Extent  of  post  routes,  in  miles. 

478,711 

463,406 

450,378 

448,618 

Miles  of  mail  service  performed . 

615,185.591 

524,725.747 

538,438,722 

542,151,121 

POST.4L  LAW.S — GENER.AL  POSTAL  INFORMATION. 

Classes  of  Domestic  Mall  Matter. — Domestic  mall  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
as  fnllowp: 

First  Class — Letters,  postal  cards,  post  cards  and  matter  wholly  or  partly  in 
writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed  (except  manuscript  copy  accompanying  proof 
sheets  or  corrected  proof  sheets  of  the  .^ame),  and  all  matter  sealed  or  otherwise 
closed  against  inspection.  Rates  of  postage — Two  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.  Postal  cards,  one  cent  each.  "Post  Cards"  with  written  messages,  con¬ 
forming  approximately  to  government  postal  cards  in  quality  and  weight  and  to 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  one  cent  each.  On  “drop" 
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letters,  two  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  when  mailed  at  letter  carrier 
offices,  or  when  mailed  at  offices  w'hlch  are  not  letter  carrier  offices.  If  rural  tree 
delivery  has  been  established  and  the  persons  addressed  can  be  served  by  rural 
carrier.  The  only  drop  letters  entitled  to  the  one  cent  drop  letter  rate  of  postage 
are  those  deposited  In  postofflces  where  neither  letter  carrier  nor  rural  deliver}  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  established  and  those  deposited  In  postoffices  where  rujal  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  established,  and  the  persons  addressed  cannot  be  served  by  niral 
carrier,  because  they  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rural  delivery  service. 

Second  Class — Newspapers  and  publioations  which  have  been  "Entered  as  Sec¬ 
ond  Class  Matter”  Issued  at  stated  intervals  as  often  as  four  times  a  year,  bearing 
a  date  of  Issue  and  numbered  consecutively,  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets,  without  hoard,  cloth,  leather  or  other 
substantial  binding.  Such  publications  must  be  originated  and  published  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  df  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature,  the 
sciences,  art  or  some  special  industry.  They  must  have  a  legitimate  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  must  not  be  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  free 
circulation,  or  at  nominal  rates,  or  have  the  characteristics  of  books.  Rate  of  postage 
— For  publishers  and  registered  news  agents,  one  cent  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  For 
other  than  publishers  and  news  agents,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  Partial  or  Incomplete  copies  are  third  class. 

Third  Class-Books,  circulars  and  matter  wholly  in  print  (not  included  in  second 
second  class),  proof  sheets,  corrected  proof  sheets  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying 
same  rate  of  postage — One  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  unsealed. 
Seeds,  scions,  cuttings,  roots  and  plants,  and  also  cprrespondence  of  the  blind 
printed  in  raised  cljaracters,  and  sent  unsealed,  are  mailable  at  third  class  rates. 
The  Insertion  of  the  date,  name  of  the  addressee  and  sender  in  writing  does  not 
impair  the  rights  of  a  circular  to  the  third  class. 

Fourth  Class — Merchandise,  and  ail  matter  not  embraced  in  the  other 
three  classes,  and  which  Is  not  In  its  form  or  nature  liable  to  destroy,  deface  or 
otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mall  bag,  or  harm  the  person  of  any  one 
engaged  In  the  postal  service,  and  not  above  the  weight  provided  by  law.  Rate 
of  postage — one  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  unsealed. 

Payment  of  Postage. — on  first  class  matter  the  postage  should  be  fully  pre¬ 
paid,  but  If  two  cents  in  stamps  be  affixed  the  matter  will  be  dispatched  with  the 
deficient  postage  rated  thereon,  to  be  collected  of  addressee  before  delivery.  Letters 
and  packages  of  first  class  matter  weighing  less  than  four  (4)  pounds  when  prepaid 
one  full  letter  rate  will  be  dispatched  and  the  deficiency  collected  of  the  addressee. 

Limit  of  Weight. — A  package  must  not  exceed  four  pounds  in  weight,  unless 
it  be  a  single  book  or  second  class  matter. 

Registry  System. — All  mailable  matter  may  be  registered  If  fully  prepaid  with 
ordinary  postage  stamps,  and  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  but  not 
matter  addressed  to  fictitious  names,  other  than  legitimate  trade  names,  initials  or 
box  numbers,  or  bearing  vague  and  indefinite  addresses.  The  registry  lee  is  ten 
cents.  In  addition  to  the  postage,  both  of  which  must  Invariably  be  prepaid. 

Money  Order  System.— Fees  for  money  orders  are  as  follows:  3  cents  to  30 
cents  for  orders  on  Domestic  form  payable  In  the  United  States  and  Island  pos¬ 
sessions  (Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Philippine  Islands),  the  United  States 
Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai,  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  An¬ 
tigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda.  British  (juiana,  British  Honduras.  Canal  Zone, 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  Nevis.  St.  Kitts.  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Virgin  Islands  (West  Indies);  8  cents  to  50  cents  for  Inter¬ 
national  orders  payable  In  Apia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Costa  Rica,  Den¬ 
mark.  Egypt,  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  Hungary,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Neth¬ 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Orange  River  Colony,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Transvaal;  10  cents  to  $1  for  International  orders  payable  In  Cape 
Colony,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Honduras  (Republic),  Italy,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland.  Russia,  Salvador.  South  Australia.  Tasmania  and  Victoria.  The  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  a  single  order  Is  $100. 

Postal  Conventions.— Postal  conventions  .are  now  in  operation  for  the  exchange 
of  money  orders  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  countries:  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France.  Italy,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Cape  Colony,  Windward  Islands 
(Barbados,  (Grenada,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia),  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua,  St. 
Chrlstopher-Nevls,  Dominica,  Montserrat  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  Belgium,  Portugal 
(Including  the  Azores  and  Madeira),  Tasmania,  Sweden,  Norway,  Japan,  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  Bahama  Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Austria-Hungary,  British  Guiana, 
Luxemburg,  Bermuda,  South  Australia,  Salvador,  Chill,  Honduras.  Egypt,  Hong 
Kong,  British  Honduras.  Cuba.  Russia,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Apia  (Samoa),  Costa  Rica, 
Greece.  Liberia,  Orange  River  Colony,  Peru  and  the  Transvaal. 

Special  Delivery. — The  regulations  governing  “rapid"  or  “special  delivery” 
provide  that  any  article  of  mailable  matter  bearing  a  10c.  special  delivery  stamp.  In 
addition  to  the  lawful  postage.  Is  entitled  to  Immediate  delivery  on  Its  arrival  at  any 
United  States  postofflee  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  11  p.  m..  If  the  office  be  of 
the  free  delivery  class,  and  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m,  and  7  p.  m.  and  to  the 
arrival  of  the  last  mall,  provided  this  be  not  later  than  9  p.  m..  It  the  office  be  other 
than  a  free  delivery  office.  To  entitle  such  a  letter  to  Immediate  delivery  the  resi¬ 
dence  or  place  of  business  of  the  addressee  must  be  within  the  regular  letter  carrier 
limits  of  a  free  delivery  office,  and  within  one  mile  of  any  other  office.  Special 
delivery  articles  are  also  delivered  by  rural  carriers  to  bona  fide  patrons  of  their 
routes  (those  who  have  erected  approved  boxes),  provided  they  live  not  exceeding 
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one-ha)t  mile  from  the  route.  An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March.  7,  1^. 
that  after  July  1.  1907.  ordinary  stamps  to  the  value  of  ten  cenu,  In  addition  to  tne 
required  postage,  could  be  affixed  to  a  letter  on  package  of  mail  matter  for  special 
delivery,  the  sender  writing  "special  delivery"  on  the  envelope. 

Foreign  Postage  Rates. — The  rates  of  postage  to  all  foreign  countries  an^a 
colonies  (except  Canada.  Cuba,  Panama.  Germany.  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  -New- 
foundland  and  Mexico)  are  as  follows:  Letters.  5c.  for  the  first  ounce  and  3c.  for 
each  additional  ounce;  single  postal  cards  and  post  cards  bearing  written  communi¬ 
cations.  2c.  each;  double  postal  cards,  4c.  each;  printed  matter  all  Ninels,  for 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces,  Ic.;  commercial  papers  (deeds,  bills,  in¬ 
voices.  insurance  policies,  etc.),  for  the  first  ten  ounces  or  less.  5c.:  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces.  Ic.;  samples  of  merchandise,  tor 
the  first  four  ounces  or  less,  2c.;  for  each  additional  two  ounces  or  fraction  of 
two  ounces,  Ic.;  registration  fee,  lOc.;  letters  (only;  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  2c.;  to  Germany  by  sea 
direct,  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  2c.  .  ^ 

Ordinary  letters  and  postcards  for  any  foreign  country  (except  Canada  and 
Mexico)  must  be  forwarded  whether  any  postage  is  prepaid  on  them  or  not.  All 
other  mailable  matter  must  be  prepaid,  at  least  partially.  Matter  mailed  in  tne 
United  States  addressed  to  Canada.  Cuba,  Panama  or  Mexico  Is  subject  to  the  sanie 
postage  rates  and  conditions  as  it  would  be  if  it  w*ere  addressed  for  delivery  In  the 
United  States.  Full  prepa>Tnent  Is  required  upon  all  registered  articles;  and  post¬ 
age  upon  all  articles  other  than  letters  is  required  to  be  prepaid,  at  least  In  part. 
It  the  postage  is  not  prepaki  in  full,  double  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  will  be 
collected  of  the  addressee  when  the  article  is  delivered.  The  rate  on  "commercial 
papers"  per  2  ounces  Is  the  same  as  for  "printed  matter,"  except  that  the  lowest 
charge  on  any  package,  whatever  its  w*eight,  is  5c.  The  rate  on  samples  of 
chandise  per  2  ounces  is  also  the  same  as  for  "printed  matter,"  except  that  the 
lowest  charge  on  any  package,  whatever  its  weight,  is  2c 

Articles  of  every  kind  and  nature  which  are  admitted  to  the  United  Btatei 
domestic  malls  are  admitted,  at  our  domestic  postage  rates  and  conditions,  to  the 
malls  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  Postal  Agen^ 
at  Shanghai,  China.  Articles  addressed  for  delivery  at  the  following  places  in 
China,  namely:  Chefoo  (Yentai).  Chln-Klang.  Chung-Klng.  Hankow.  Hang-Chow, 
Ichang,  Kalplng.  Kalgan,  Klnglang,  Nanking,  New-C^iwang.  Nlngpo,  Ourga,  Pe¬ 
king.  Shanghai,  Taku,  Tier.sUn.  Wenchow.  Wuchang.  Wuhu  and  Tenial,  are  tran^ 
mlsslble  in  the  malls  made  up  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai;  but  for  places  other  than  Shanghai 
Postal  Union  rates  and  conditions  apply.  rr  i*  j 

Parcel  Post.— The  first  parcel  post  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
any  country  In  Europe  was  signed  between  the  United  States  and  (jcrmany  on 
August  26,  1899,  and  went  into  operation  October  1.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
postal  service  by  means  of  which  articles  of  merchandise  may  be  exchanged  by 
mall  between  the  two  countries,  provided  they  are  put  up  in  packages  which  do 
not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight.  The  postage  rate  ^or^P^^'cels  going  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany  was  fixed  at  12c.  for  ^ch  ^und  or  ^ 

Articles  of  merchandise  may  be  sent  in  unse^ed  pacl^ges.  hy  ^  i 

a  pound,  to  Jamaica,  Bartedos.  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras, 

weight  to  same  places  4  pounds  6  ounces),  the  Colony  of  t^  Upward  . 

public  ot  Colombia,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  the  Danish 

Thomas,  Saint  Croix,  and  Saint  John),  British  Guiana,  P^^h  GulanA  the  Colony 
of  the  JYindward  Islands.  Newfoundland,  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  Trii^dad  (in 
eluding  Tobago),  Chill,  Germany,  Guatamala,  Nicaragua  New  Z^and,  VeDMue  a. 
Bolivia,  Hong  Kong,  Japan.  Norway,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  •A-ustralia, 
Sweden,  Peru,  Denmark,  Bermuda,  Ecquador.  the  Netherlands,  Uruguay,  Italy, 
France  Olmit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces).  Austria  and  Hungary.  mited 

Postage  Rates  Between  the  rnited  states  and  the  Pos^ssi^s  ^  the 
States. — All  mail  matter  from  the  United  States  fer  the  Island  of  (Jua^  the  Ph  Up 
pine  Archipelago,  the  Canal  Zone.  Tutuila  (including  all  adjairent 
Samoan  gr^p  which  are  possessions  of  the  United  States),  or  from  one 
of  these  islands,  is  subject  to  the  United  States  domestic  classification,  conditions 
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of  these  islands,  is  subject 
and  rates  of  postage. 

PENSION _ 

P«»rROTi«  Entitled  to  Pensions. 

The  act  of  March  18.  1818,  thirty-five  years  after  the  termination 
lutlonary  "War.  was  the  first  general  act  passed  granting  a  pensmn  for  Mrvme 
onlv  Its  beneficiaries  were  required  to  be  in  Indigent  circum- 
Revolutionary  stances  and  in  need  of  assistance.  About  1820  Congress  became 
War.  alarmed  at  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  pensions  under 

this  act  (there  were  about  8.000)  and  on  May  1.  18-0.  passed  ^hat 
has  been  known  as  the  “alarm  act,”  which  requlr^  all  ™  j 

to  furnish  a  schedule  of  the  amount  of  property  then  in  their  ^ 

the  penslorers  whose  schedules  showed  they  possessed  too  much  property  were  drore^ 
from  the  rolls.  Pensioners  were  dropped  who  owned  as  small  an  amount  aa 
^nh  of  property.  On  May  15.  1S2S,  or  forty-five  years  after  the  war  service  pension 
was  granted  to  those  who  8er\-ed  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  O”  •*“"1 
7.  1^32.  or  forty-nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  general  law  was  enacteo 
pensioning  sundvors  who  served  not  less  than  six  months  in  said 

^  On  July  4,  1836.  being  fifty-three  years  sifter  the  termination  of  the  war,  an  act 
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WM  passed  granting  pension  for  five  years  to  Revolutionary  War  widows,  provided 
they  were  married  to  the  soldier  or  sailor  before  the  close  of  his  last  ^rvlce  and  ^h^* 
his  service  was  not  less  than. six  months.  On  July  7,  1838,  or  fifty-five  years 
the  clog©  of  the  war,  the  above  act  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  where  the  inarriage 
took  place  before  January  1,  1794.  On  July  29.  1848.  or  sixty-five  years  after  the  war, 
the  above  laws  were  amended  to  include  those  who  were  married  prior  to  Januai^  i, 
1800.  On  February  3,1^3,  or  seventy  years  after  the  war,  an  act  was  passed  striKing 

out  the  limitations  as  to  the  dale  of  marriage.  nas-ipd 

The  first  law  granting  pension  tor  service  In  the  War  of  1812  was  passea 
February  14,  IS^l,  flfty-slx  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  This  act  required 
'  sixty  days*  service,  and  widows  were  not  entitled  unless  they  were  mar- 
War  of  ried  to  soldier  or  sailor  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace  February  17,  Islo. 
1812.  The  act  of  March  9,  1878,  sixty-three  years  after  the  close 

reduced  the  period  of  service  to  fourteen  days,  and  made  no  limitation 
as  to  date  of  marriage  In  case  of  widows. 

On  July  27,  181)2,  fifty  years  after  period  Included  In  the  act,  pension  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  served  thirty  days  In  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and 
Florida  wars  with  Seminole  Indians  from  1832  to  1842  and  to  their  widows. 
Indian  On  June  27.  1902.  the  benefits  of  said  act  were  extended  from  that  date 
Wars.  to  the  survivora  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  Seminole  Indian  war  of  1817 
and  1818:  the  Fevre  River  Indian  war  of  Illinois  of  1827:  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indian  war  of  1831;  the  Sabine  Indian  disturbances  of  1836  and  1837:  the  Cayuse 
Indian  war  of  1847-*48  on  the  Pacific  Coast:  the  Florida  wars  with  the  Seminole 
Indians  from  1842  to  1868:  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  Indian  war  of  1849  to  18ob: 
the  C^fornla  Indian  disturbances  of  1861  and  1852;  the  Utah  Indian  disturbances  of 
1860  to  1863,  and  the  Oregon  and  the  Washington  Territory  Indian  wars  from  1851  to 
1866,  and  to  the  surviving  widows. 

On  January  29.  1887,  thirty-nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
War  with  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows 
Mexico.  for  service  of  sixty  days.  If  62  years  of  age,  or  disabled  or  de¬ 

pendent. 

There  has  never  been  any  law  pensioning  widows  of  soldiers  whose  death  was  due 
to  service  In  time  of  peace  prior  to  March  4,  1861.  tflo  provision  has  ever  been  made 
for  mothers  and  fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters  if  the  death  of  soldier  or  sailor  re¬ 
sulted  from  service  prior  to  March  4,  1861.  The  laws  relating  to  pensions  have  been 
more  liberal  since  1861  than  they  were  prior  to  that  date.  To  make  It  plainer,  as  an 
illustration  of  this  tact,  a  sailor  who  lost  both  arms  In  the  service  and  line  of  duty 
prior  to  March  4.  1861,  would  be  entitled  to  a  rating  beginning  at  $3  50  per  inonln 
and  to  the  various  rates  provided  from  time  to  time  to  February  12.  1889,  when  he 
would  receive  $100  per  month. 

Any  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  disabled  by  reason  of  wound  received  or 
disease  contracted  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  line  of  duty, 
may  be  pensioned  for  such  disability  during  its  continuance.  In 
Acts  of  July  14,  case  of  his  death  from  causes  originating  as  above  set  forth,  his 
1802,  and  widow  or  his  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age  become  en- 

Marcli  3,  1873.  titled  to  pension.  If  he  has  left  no  widow  or  child  under  16,  his 
dependent  mother,  father,  or  orphan  sisters  and  brothers  are  en¬ 
titled,  In  the  order  named. 

4ny  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  In  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who 
Act  of  Jnne  27,  Is  suffering  from  disability  of  a  permanent  character,  not  the 

1890.  as  Amended  result  of  his  own  vicious  habits,  which  Incapacitates  him  from 

by  the  Act  of  the  performance  of  manual  tabor  In  such  a  degree  as  to  render 

May  9,  1900.  him  unable  to  earn  a  .support,  is  entitled  to  pension  under  this 

act  of  not  less  than  $6  a  month  nor  more  than  $12  a  month. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  named  above  his  widow  becomes  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion.  provided  she  married  him  prior  to  June  27.  1880,  and  that  she  Is  without  other 
means  of  support  than  her  dally  labor.  If  she  remarries  or  dies  the  child  or  children 
of  such  soldier  or  sailor  under  the  age  of  16  years  becomes  entitled.  The  act  of  May 
9.  1900.  which  is  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  provides  that  In  determin¬ 
ing  Inability  to  earn  a  support  each  and  every  Infihmlty  shall  be  duly  considered,  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  disabilities  shown  be  rated,  jlt  Is  also  provided  that  a  widow 
may  have  title  tc  pension  If  she  Is  left  without  means  of  support  other  than  her  dally 
labor  and  an  actual  net  Income  not  exceeding  $2.60  a  year. 

All  women  employed  by  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army  as 
Act  of  nurses  during  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion  for  a  period  of  six 

August  6,  1892.  months  or  more,  and  who  were  honorably  relieved  from  such  service, 
are  entitled  to  pensions,  provided  they  are  unable  to  earn  a  support. 

On  March  15.  1904.  an  order  was  issued  to  take  effect  April  13.  1904.  which 
provided  that  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9,  1900,  It  should  be  taken  and  con- 
Order  78  and  sldered  as  an  evidential  tact,  if  the  contrary  did  not  appear,  that 
Act  of  April  when  a  claimant  had  passed  the  age  of  62  years  he  Would  be  dls- 
24.  1906.  abled  one-half  In  ability  to  perform  manual  labor  and.  If  all  other 

legal  requirements  w'ere  properly  met.  would  be  entitled  to  he 
rated  at  $6  per  month;  after  sixty-five  years,  at  $8  per  month:  after  sixty-eight 
years,  at  $10  per  month,  and  after  seventy  years,  at  $12  per  month.  The  acts  of 
April  24,  1906,  and  March  4.  1907,  provided  that  the  age  of  slxty-two  years 
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and  o\er  should  be  considered  a  permanent  epeclflc  disability  within  the  meaning  of 

the  pension  laws. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  6.  1907,  provided  that  any  person  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  or  sixty  days  In  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Art  of  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who 

February  6,  1907.  has  reached  the  age  of  slxty-two  years  or  over,  shall,  upon  mak¬ 
ing  proof  of  such  facts  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  provide,  ,be  placed  upon  the  pension  roll,  and  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as  follows:  In  case  such  person  has  reached  the  age  of 
slxty-two  years,  twelve  dollars  per  month;  seventy  years,  fifteen  dollars  per  month; 
seventy-five  years  or  over,  twenty  dollars  per  month;  and  such  pension  shall  com¬ 
mence  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application  In  the  bureau  of  pensions  after 
the  passage  and  approved  of  this  act:  Provided.  That  pensioners  who  are  slxty-two 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  who  are  now  receiving  pensions  under  existing  laws,  or 
whose  claims  are  pending  In  the  bureau  of  pensions,  may,  by  application  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Pensions,  in  such  forms  as  he  mey  prescribe,  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
act:  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  pensioner  or  person  entitled  to  a 
pension  from  prosecuting  his  claim  and  recelvlig  a  pension  under  any  other  general  or 
special  act :  Provided.  That  no  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  any  other  law  at 
the  same  time  or  for  the  same  period  that  he  Is  receiving  a  pension  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act"  Provided  further.  That  no  person  who  Is  now  receiving  or  shall 
hereafter  receive  a  greater  pension  under  anv  other  general  or  special  law  than  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  uuder  the  provisions  herein  shall  be  pensionable  under 
this  act. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1908,  provides  that  from  and,  after 
Its  passage  "the  rate  of  pension  for  widows,  minor  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  helpless  minors  as  defined  by  existing  laws. 
Act  of  now  on  the  roll  or  hereafter  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll  and 

April  19,  1908.  entitled  to  receive  a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided  shall  bs 
$12  per  month."  The  second  section  of  the  act  grants  pensions 
at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month  to  the  widows  of  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or  more 
In  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  and  were  honorably 
discharged,  without  regard  to  thfiir  pecuniary  condition,  provided  they  were  married 
prior  to  June  27,  1890.  All  pensions  granted  under  the  second  section  of  this  act  com¬ 
mence  on  the  date  the  applications  are  filed  in  the  bureau  of  pensions.  The  conditions 
of  title  under  this  section  of  the  act  are  Identical  with  those  imposed  upon  widows  by 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9,  1900,  with  the  exception 
that  the  requirements  as  to  dependence  are  eliminated.  This  act  therefore  supersedes 
the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  In  so  far  as  the  claims  of  widows  are  concerned,  and  pensions 
are  not  now  being  granted  to  widows  under  the  act  of  1890  upon  applications  executed 
and  filed  on  or  after  April  19,  1908 

There  is  no  law  granting  service  pensions  to  any  person  for  service 
Service  rendered  since  1858,  aside  from  the  allowances  made  under  the 

Pensions  provisions  of  sections  4756  and  4757,  Revised  Statutes,  for  twenty 

•  years’  and  ten  years’  service,  respectively.  In  the  United  States  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps. 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  names 
of  29,219  new  pensioners.  The  number  of  pensioners  lost  from  the  rolls  during 
the  year  \\^s  54.330.  showing  a  decrease  of  25.111  on  the  rolls  as  compared  with 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  921,083  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30.  1910. 
were  classified  as  follows: 

Pensioners  on  the  RoU  June  30,  1910. 


1  1910. 

Revolutionary  war: 

1 

War  o'!  1812: 

338 

Indian  wars: 

1,560 

2,822 

War  with  Mexico: 

2,042 

6,359 

Civil  war: 

362.433 

General  law — 

121,581 

70.5S7 

445 

2.391 

368 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons  and 

300 

533 

Act  of  June  27,  1890 — 

Invalids  . 

533 

78,601 

_ I  1910. 

Act  of  June  27.  1890 — 

Minor  children. . 

Helpless  children.  .  . . 

Act  of  April  19,  1908 — 

Widows  . 

Army  nurses . 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids  . 

Widows  . 

Minor  children . 

Mothers  . 

Fathers  . 

Brothers  and  sisters... 

Helpless  children . 

Regular  establishment: 

Invalids  . 

Widows  . 

Minor  children . 

Mothers  . 

Fathers  . 

Brothers  and  sisters... 

Helpless  children . 

Total . 


4,009 

335 

220,826 

442 

22.783 

1,183 

330 

3,072 

512 

7 

2 

13.180 

2,727 

136 

1,011 

152 

7 

8 


.1921,083 
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The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1910,  and  the 
paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that  date  were  as  follows: 


total  amount 


States  and 
Territories. 

No.  1 

Amount. 

Alabama  . 

3.707 

$617,186.76 

Alaska  . 

89] 

13,414.40 

Arizona  . 

897 

145,805.88 

Arkansas  . 

10.691 

1,803,715.28 

California  . 

28,702 

4,808.471.51 

Colorado  . 

9,400 

1,430.628.41 

Connecticut  . 

11,531 

1,882,31.5.04 

Delaware  . 

2.629 

459,518.41 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

8,532 

1,507,915.69 

Florida  . . 

4,244 

724,581.33 

Georgia  . 

3,410 

660.331.05 

Idaho  . 

2,479 

421.141.78 

Illinois  . 

63.788 

11,074,860.89 

Indiana  . 

56.416 

10,546.090,58 

Iowa  . 

32..5n6 

6.676,676.15 

Kansas  . 

35.506 

6,690,817.32 

Kentucky  . 

24.398 

4.211.477.00 

Louisiana  . 

6.368 

950,875.63 

Maine  . 

16,577 

3,028,958.80 

Maryland  . 

12.400 

2,171.842.44 

Massachusetts 

38,904 

6,506.307.37 

Michig’an  . 

38.444 

6. 974.115.50 

Minnesota  . 

15.109 

2,650.358  70 

Mississippi  . 

4,682 

756.230.45 

Missouri  . 

45,873 

8,185,318.43 

Montana  . 

2.408 

407.301.11 

Nebraska  . 

15,182 

2,641.628.99 

Nevada  . 

453 

73,009.56 

New  Hampshire... 

7,384 

1,333,531.17 

New  Jersey . 

21.3,84 

3,426.980.30 

New  Mexico . 

2,240 

]  351,370.40 

New  York . 

78,227 

]  13.61 0.891. 9'’ 

North  Carolina.... 

4,005 

667.520.29 

States  and 
Territories. 


No. 


Amount. 


Dakota. 


North 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island.  . .  . 
South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . . . . 
West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


Total . 

Insular  possessions 

Hawaii  . 

Philippines  . 

Porto  Rico..., 


2,241 

89,227 

13.097 

8.101 

89,828 

5,208 

1.974 

4,863 

18,478 

9,177 

1,106 

7,487 

8,652 

11,213 

11.930 

23,528 

1,043 


Total 


I 


915,968 

77 
44 
32 


405, 

16,008. 

1,797, 

1,337, 

15,130. 

864, 

291, 

790, 

3,158, 

1.431, 

190, 

1,437, 

1,519, 

1,863, 

2,095, 

4,261, 

180, 


283.51 

017.32 

189.04 

655.74 

145.27 

994.55 

751.80 

175.76 

330.12 

850.72 

795.11 

346.79 
477..56 
659.62 
288.37 
505.25 

248.79 


1531 


Foreign  countries.! 
Payments  of  Treas- 1 
ury  Department! 
(Treasury  settle-] 
ments)  . j 


4,972! 


159,074,963.95 

13,064,76 

10.3.59.32 

5,370.00 

28.794.08 

868,257.15 


$2,040  90 


Grand  total ....  1  921,083]  159,972,015  18 


PENSION  AGENCIES  AND  AGENTS. 

The  federal  pension  agents  and  pension  agencies  are  shown  below.  Each  agent 
receives  a  salary  of  $3,000. 


Place. 

Name  of  agent. 

Place. 

Name  of  agent. 

Augusta  Me . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

rhicago.  Ill . 

Columbus,  Ohio.... 

Concord,  N.  H . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

.  .Selden  Connor. 
..Augustus  J.  Hoitt. 
..Charles  A.  Orr. 
..Charles  Bent. 

.  .WiMiam  L.  Curry. 

.  .Joab  N.  Patterson. 
..William  V.  Willcox. 
..Oscar  A.  Janes. 

..John  W.  Dyer. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.... 

Louisville.  Ky . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

New  York  City . 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Pittsburg,  Penn.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Topeka,  Kan . 

Washington.  D.  C.. 

.William  Rule. 

.  Andrew  T.  Wood. 

.P.  H.  Madeburg. 
.Michaei  Kerwin. 

.Levi  G.  McCauley.  • 
.Daniel  Ashworth. 
.Jesse  B.  Fuller. 
.Wilder  S.  Metcalf. 
John  R.  King. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  each  agency 
and  the  average  cost  per  pensioner  at  each  agency  during  the  fiscal  year  1909; 


Number 

of 

pen¬ 

sioners. 

A\erage 
cost  per 
pen¬ 
sioner. 

N  umber 
of 

pen¬ 

sioners. 

Average 
cost  per 
pen¬ 
sioner. 

Augusta  . 

Boston  . 

Buffalo  . 

Chicago  . 

Columbus  . 

Concord  . 

Des  Moines . 

Detroit  . 

Indianapolis  . 

16,718 

58,499 

43,536 

73,851 

93,969 

15,6.33 

52,618 

39,964 

59,504 

$0  78 
61 

64 
61 
52 
80 

65 
60 
64 

Knoxville  . 

l.ouisvllle  . 

Milwaukee  . 

New  York  City . 

Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburg  . 

San  Francisco . 

Topeka  . 

W.ashington  . 

63,036 

26.143 

48.241 

53,4.58 

57,302 

43,602 

44.130 

109,579 

57,834 

$0  62 

66 

64 

65 
68 
69 
64 
49 
58 

PENSION  PAYMENTS  AND  NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS. 

Pension  payments,  the  cost  of  the  pension  establishment  and  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  carried  on  the  roll  from  18e5-’66  to  1^’9-’10  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Paid  as  pensions. 

Cost,  main¬ 
tenance,  etc. 

Total. 

1  Number  of 

1  penslonert. 

1866 . 

1867 . 

$15,4.50.549  88 
20,784,789  69 

$407,165  00 
490,977  35 

$15,857,714  88 
21.275,767  04 

1  126.722 

1  156,474 
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Tear. 

1  Paid  as  pensions. 

Cost,  main¬ 
tenance,  etc. 

Total. 

Number  of 
peuslonera. 

1868 . 

23.101.509  30 

633,020  34 

23.634,529  70 

169,043 

. 

28.513.247  27 

56.1,526  81 

29.077,774  08 

187,963 

1870 . 

29.351.488  78 

600.997  86 

29.952,486  64 

198,686 

1871 . 

28.518.792  62 

803,079  00 

2j,3S1.871  02 

207.495 

1872 . 

29.732.746  Si 

951.233  00 

30,703,999  81 

232.189 

1873 . 

26.982.063  89 

1,003.200  64 

27.9.S'i.2ii4  53 

238.411 

1874 . 

30.206.778  99 

966.794  13 

81.173.673  12 

236.241 

1875 . 

29.270.404  76 

982.695  35 

30,233,100  11 

234.821 

1876 . 

27.936.209  53 

1,015.078  81 

28,951.288  34 

232.137 

1877 . 

28.182.821  72 

1,034.459  33 

29,217,281  05 

232.104 

1878 . 

26.786.009  44 

1,032,600  09 

27,818.509  53 

223,998 

1879 . 

33.664.428  92 

837,734  14 

34,6(;2.163  06 

242,756 

1880 . 

66.689.229  08 

935.027  28 

57.624.256  36 

250.802 

1881 . 

60. 583.405  35 

1,072.059  64 

61.655.464  99 

268,830 

1882 . 

64.313.172  05 

1,466.236  01 

65.779.408  06 

285,097 

1883 . 

60.427.573  81 

2,591.648  29 

63.019.222  10 

303,658 

1884 . 

67,912.387  47 

2.8;J5.181  00 

60,747.568  47 

322.766 

1885 . 

63.171.937  12 

3.392.576  34 

68.564.513  46 

345,125 

1886 . 

64.091.142  90 

3,245.016  61 

67.336.159  51 

365.783 

1887 . 

73.752.997  08 

8.753.400  91 

77,506.397  99 

406.007 

1888 . 

78.950.501  07 

3.515.057  27 

82.465.538  94 

452.567 

1889 . 

88.S4Z720  58 

3.466.968  40 

92.309.688  98 

489.725 

1890 . 

106.093.850  39 

8, 5-26. 3.82  13 

109.620.232  52 

637.944 

1891 . 

117.312.090  50 

4.700,6;i6  44 

122.013.320  94 

676.160 

1892 . 

139.394.147  11 

4.898,605  80 

144.292.812  91 

876.068 

1893.../ . 

156.906.637  94 

4,867.734  42 

101.774.372  36 

966.012 

1894 . 

139.986.726  17 

3.903,976  31 

143.950.702  48 

969.544 

1895 . 

139.812,294  30 

4,338.020  21 

144.1.50.314  51 

970.524 

1896 . 

138.220.704  46 

3.991,375  61 

142.212.080  07 

970,678 

1897 . 

139.949.717  35 

3,987.783  07 

143.937,500  42 

976.014 

1898 . 

144.651.879  80 

4.114.091  46 

148.765,971  26 

993,714 

1.S99 . 

138.355.0.52  95 

4,147.517  73 

142..502.570  68 

991.519 

1900 . 

138.462.1.30  65 

3,841.706  74 

142.303,837  39 

903.629 

1901 . 

1.38.531.4.83  84 

3.868.795  44 

142,400.279  28 

997.735 

1902 _ , . 

137,.504.267  99 

3.831.378  96 

141. 31(5. 646  95 

999.446 

1903 . 

137.759.653  71 

3.99.3,216  79 

141.752.870  50 

996.  ,545 

1904 . 

141.093..571  49 

3.849.36fi  25 

144.942.937  74 

994.762 

mas . 

141.142,861  33 

3.721.832  82 

144.864.694  15 

998.441 

1906 . 

139,000.288  25 

3.523.269  51 

142..523..^57  76 

9.85.971 

1907 . 

138.1.55.279  46 

3.309.110  44 

141.464.522  90 

967.371 

1909  . 

27 

2.«no.f)R3  36 

1.55.804.049  63 

051,687 

1909 . 

161.973.703  77 

2.852,583  73 

164.826.287  60 

946,194 

1910 . 

1.59.974.0.56  OS 

2.637.673  86 

lfi2.firii.729  94 

921.083 

Totals. . . . 

$:1.976.B11,125  58  | 

$llS,.3fi2.734  68  ! 

$4,094,973,860  26 

From  July  1,  1790.  to  June  30.  1865.  disbursements  for  i>ensIon8  were  J96.445.444  23. 


PENSIONS  OF  THE  SEI'ERAE  WARS  AND  OF  THE  PEACE  EST.iBLISH- 


31ENT. 

The  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for  pensions  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  their 
widow’s,  minor  children  and  dependent  relatives,  on  account  of  military  and  naval 
service  since  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  June  M.  1910.  are  as  follows: 

war  of  the  Revolution  festimate) .  JTO.OOO.OOO  00 

War  of  1812  (service  pension) .  45.80.3.676  74 

Indian  wars  (service  pension) .  10.617.119  00 

War  with  Mexico  (service  pension) .  43.956.768  72 

Civil  War . 3,837.488.171  42 

War  with  Spain  and  insurrection  in  Philippine  Islands .  30.191.725  12 

Regular  establishment .  18.508.018  14 

Unclassified  .  16.488.090  67 


Total  disbursements  for  pensions . $4,073,056,569  81 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

In  describing  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Indian  Service,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  said  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  l908-’09: 

“The  Indian  Service  is  primarily  educational.  It  Is  a  great  out- 
Scope  of  door-indoor  school,  wlih  the  emphasis  on  the  outdoor.  The  students 

the  Service.  In  this  school  are  300.000  Individuals,  ranging  in  age  from  babes  at 
the  breast  to  the  old  men  and  women  of  the  tribes,  and  with  a  range 
of  characteristics  which  Is  indicated  by  no  one  fact,  perhaps,  better  than  that  these 
300,(X)0  individuals  speak  about  2r.O  fairly  distinct  dialects.  The  plant  which  com¬ 
poses  the  physical  properties  of  this  school  consists  cf  an  area  of  land  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  larger  than  the  State  of  Missouri,  scattered 
through  twenty-six  states.  In  areas  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  acres  to  some  as 
large  as  the  smaller  states  of  the  Union.  The  funds  to  carrj-  on  and  to  be  cared  for 
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In  connection  with  this  plant  amount  to  approximately  $85,000,000,  of  which 
$02,000,000  belongs  to  the  tribes,  $13,000,000  belongs  to  individual  Indians,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000,000  Is  contributed  by  appropriations  annually.  The  value  of  the 
physical  plant,  including  lands,  buildings,  reclamation  works  and  forests,  is  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  teachers  jn  this  school,  of  which  the  commissioner  is  the  principal 
teacher,  form  a  force  of  more  than  five  thousand  employes,  covering  all  the  grades 
and  classes  of  work  which  go  to  make  a  human  being  a  useful  citizen  of  the  United 
ftlatPR.” 

The  Indian  Office,  which  Is  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  looks  after  the 
health  of  the  Indians,  encourages  them  to  take  up  farming  and  other  industrial  oc¬ 
cupations,  endeavors  to  pievent  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  Indian  country, 
conduct#  schools  of  its  own  and  supports  mission  schools,  distributes  supplies,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  rations  to  the  Indians,  supervises  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of 
tribal  trust  funds  held  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  allots  land  formerly  held  in 
common  to  individual  Indians,  supervises  sales  of  tribal  lands,  conducts  irrigation  and 
mining  enterprises  on  lands  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  acts  in  general  as  an  agent 
and  guardian  for  these  wards  of  the  nation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Indian  population  by  states  and  territories: 

Indian  Population  of  the  United  States. 


Arizona  .  37.209 

California  .  19,788 

Colorado  . .  • . 

Florida  .  3^8 

Idaho  . 

Indiana  .  213 

Iowa  .  352 

Kansas  .  1,351 

Maine  .  410 

Michigan  . ;....  6.7'I3 

Minnesota  .  10,008 

Montana  .  10,533 

Nebraska  .  3,744 

Nevada  .  5,870 

New  Mexico .  18,627 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites . 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes . 

Tlie  tollowirig  tables  show  the  number  cf  Indian  schools  and  the  average 
arce  tor  the  last  thirty-three  years  and  the  amounts  paid  annually  by  the  gov 
for  the  maintenance  of  Indian  schools-  » 


New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Washington  ,. . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


5,460 

1,896 

8,071 

117.370 

3.669 
60 

20,171 

470 

1,777 

8.706 

11,020 

1.670 


Total . . .  300,545 


101,469 

199.076 

attend- 

ernment 


Indian  Schools  and  Average  Attendance  frona  1877  to  1909. 


Boarding  Schools.  |  Day  Schools.  \  Total. 


Tear. 

Number, 

Average 

attendance 

Number. 

Average 

attendance 

Number. 

Average 

attendance 

1877 . 

48 

.  •  •  • 

102  • 

...  * 

150 

3,598 

1378 . 

49 

.... 

119 

.... 

168 

4,142 

1879 . 

52 

107 

159 

4,448 

1880 . 

60 

109 

.... 

169 

4.651 

1881 . 

68 

106 

174 

4,976 

1882 . 

71 

3,077 

76 

1,637 

147 

4,714 

1883 . 

so 

3.793 

88 

1,893 

IBS 

5,686 

1884 . 

87 

4,723 

98 

2,237 

185 

6,960 

1885 . 

114 

6,201 

86 

1,042 

200 

8,143 

1886 . 

115 

7.260 

no 

2.370 

214 

9,630 

1887 . 

117 

8,020 

110 

2,500 

227 

10,520 

1888 . 

126 

8,705 

107 

2,715 

23.'; 

11,420 

1889 . 

136 

9,146 

103 

2,406 

239 

11,552 

. . 

140 

9,865 

106 

2,367 

246 

12.232 

1891 . 

146 

11,425 

110 

2,163 

256 

13,688 

1892 . 

149 

12,422 

126 

2,746 

275 

15,167 

1893 . 

156 

13.635 

119 

2,668 

275 

16,303 

1804 . 

157 

14,457 

115 

2.639 

272 

17.220 

1895 . 

157 

15,061 

125 

3,127 

282 

18,188 

1896 . 

150 

15,683 

140 

3,579 

296 

19,202 

1897 . 

145 

15.026 

143 

S.fiSO 

2S8 

18,676 

1898 . 

148 

16,112 

149 

3,536 

297 

19,648 

1899 . 

149 

16,891 

147 

3.631 

296 

20,522 

1900 . 

153 

17,708 

154 

8,860 

307 

21,568 

19W . 

161 

19,464 

143 

3,613 

304 

23.077 

1902 . 

163 

20,576 

136 

3,544 

2G9 

84,120 

1903 . 

162 

20.772 

144 

3,610 

306 

24,382 

1904 . ' . 

162 

21,583 

141 

3,522 

303 

25,104 

1903 . 

167 

21,812 

145 

3,643 

312 

25,455 

1906 . 

169 

21,848 

149 

3,044 

318 

25,492 

11107 . 

173 

21.825 

168 

3,977 

341 

25.802 

1908 . 

170 

21,725 

173 

4,239 

343 

25,964 

1909 . 

161 

20,940 

202 

4,678 

303 

25,568 
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Indian  Appropriations  Made  by  the  Government  Since  1877. 


Tear. 

1 

1  Approprla- 
i  tlon. 

Per  ceriv 

I  Increase  ]; 
i  or  r 

i  decrease,  i 

1877 . 

$20,000 

. . . .  f  1S94. 

1878 . 

'SO.tiOO 

60.00  I'-OTi. 

1879 . 

60.000 

100  OO  1896. 

1880 . 

75,000 

25.00  1S97. 

1881 . 

75!0<,rt) 

_  1898. 

1882 . 

135.000 

80.00  1899. 

1883 . 

487.200 

260.00  1900. 

1884 . 

675.200 

38.00  1901. 

1885 . 

992.800 

47.00  1902. 

1886 . 

1,100.065 

10.00  1903. 

1887 . 

1,211.415 

10.00  1904. 

1888 . 

1,179,916 

2.60  1905. 

1889 . 

l’348,015 

14.00  1906. 

1890 . 

1,364,568 

1.00  1907. 

1891 . 

1.842.770 

35.00  190£. 

1892 . 

2.291,650 

24.30  1909. 

1893 . 

2.315;612 

1.04  1910. 

Tear. 


!  Approprla- 
i  tlon. 


$2,243,497 

2.<i(;o,095 

2.056.515 

2.517.2C5 

2,0.11,771 

2.638.390 

2.936.080 

3.080..367 

3.244.250 

3.531.250 
3,522.950 
3,880,740 
3,777,100 
3,925.830 
4,10.5,715 
4,008.825 
3.757.909 


Per  cent 
Increase 
or 

decrease. 

3..  50 
8.87 
2.00 

22.45 

4.. '>4 
.25 

11.28 

4.91 

6.32 

8.84 

.23 

10.15 

2.67 

3.93 

4.58 

2.36 

6.26 


The  follow  Ing  table  shows  the  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  grovemment  In 
lieu  of  investment  or.  July  1,  1909: 


Tribe  and  Fund. 


Apache,  Kiewa.  and  Comanche  fund. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent 

fund  . ■••• 

Blackfeet  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund... 

Cherokee  asylum  fund . 

Cherokee  national  fund . 

Cherokee  orphan  fund . 

Cherokee  school  fund . 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  In  Oklahoma  fund 
Chickasaw  national  fund . 


Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund. 


Choctaw  orphan  fund . 

Choctaw  school  fund . 

Choctaw  3  per  cent  fund... 

Creek  general  fund . 


Crow  fund . 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund . 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund. 

Iowa  fund . 

KIckapoo  general  fund . 

Klckapoo  In  Oklahoma  fund . 

Klamath  fund . 

Menominee  fund  . 

Menominee  log  fund . 

Nez  Peref  of  Idaho  fund . 

Omaha  fund . 


Osage  fund. 


Osage  school  fund . 

Otoe  and  Missouria  furd . 

Pawnee  fund  . 

Ponca  fund . 

Pottawatomie  education  fund . 

Pottawatomie  general  fund . 

Pottawatomie  mills  fund . 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund . 

Round  Valley  general  fund* . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa 

fund  . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  In  Okla¬ 
homa  fund . 

Seminole  general  fund . 

Seminole  school  fund . 


1 

Annual 

1  Date  of  acts. 

Amount  In 

'  interest  at 

1  resolutljns, 

United  States 

:  3,  4  and  5 

or  treaties. 

Treasury. 

1  per  cent. 

j  $  June 
j  1  Mar. 

6.  1900 
3.  1901 

1  $1,500,600  00 

$75,030  00 

Mar. 

20,  1906 

2,018.585  07 

80,743  40 

June 

10,  1896 

273,909  50 

10,956  38 

April 

1.  1880 

51.334  47 

2.566  72 

April 

1,  1880 

616.408  94 

30,820  45 

April 

1,  1880 

362,821  38 

18,141  07 

April 

1.  18S0 

511,934  13 

25..396  71 

Mar. 

3.  1891 

951,992  65 

47,599  63 

April 

1.  1880 

231,719  03 

11,585  95 

f  Jan. 

14,  1889 

1 

\  Feb. 

26.  1896 

t  6,369.4$4  39 

318,474  22 

1  June 

27.  1902 

April 

1.  1,880 

39,n0  69 

1,985  .53 

April 

1.  1880 

49,472  70 

2,473  63 

Mar. 

1.  1907 

390.257  92 

11.707  74 

S  April 

1  Mav 

1.  1880 
27.  1902 

^  2,472.946  15 

123.647  31 

Aug. 

27.  1892 

6,614  05 

3.30  70 

Mar. 

2.  1.895 

71.526  23 

2.861  05 

June 

6.  1900 

30,184  35 

1.207  37 

April 

1.  1.880 

45,705  49 

2.2«5  27 

April 

1.  18.80 

90.044  03 

4.502  20 

June 

10.  1896 

5.719  35 

285  97 

June 

21,  1906 

315.372  .35 

15.768  62 

April 

1.  18.80 

l.’>3.0.39  38 

7,651  97 

June 

12.  1890 

1,793,797  91 

89.689  89 

Aug. 

15,  1894 

2.854  88 

142  74 

April 

1.  1880 

265.847  90 

13,292  39 

r  July 

15,  1.870 

1 

1  May 
'  June 

9.  1872 
16,  1880 

k  8,396,697  90 

419,834  89 

Aug. 

19.  1890 

j 

April 

1.  1880 

119.911  53 

6.995  .58 

Aug. 

15.  1876 

348,955  97 

17.447  79 

April 

10.  1876 

399.939  47 

19,996  97 

Mar. 

3.  1881 

70.000  00 

3.500  00 

April 

1.  1880 

76.967  44 

3..848  37 

April 

1.  1880 

89.501  91 

4,475  10 

April 

1,  1.880 

17.346  29 

867  .31 

Mar. 

3.  1.893 

217,718  38 

8,708  74 

Oct. 

1.  1S90 

15.603  42 

Mar. 

3.  1909 

l.OOO.WO  (10 

50,000  00 

June 

10.  1896 

32.073  93 

1,603  70 

Feb. 

13,  1891 

13,244  62 

662  23 

April 

1.  1880 

1.000,000  00 

60.000  00 

July 

1.  1898 

500.000  00 

25.000  00 
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Date  of  acts, 

Amount  In 

Annual 
interest  at 

Tribe  and  Fund. 

resolutions, 
or  treaties. 

United  States 
Treasury. 

3.  4  and  5 
per  cent. 

Seminole  In  Oklahoma  fund . 

Mar. 

3,  1909 

670,000  00 

28,500  00 

Senecas  of  New  York  fi  nd . 

Mar. 

3,  1909 

118,050  00 

6,902  60 

Seneca  Tonowanda  band  fund . 

April 

1.  1880 

86,950  00 

4,347  50 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund . 

July 

3.  1882 

3.881  83 

104  09 

Siletz  general  fund . 

Aug. 

15,  1894 

18,488  61 

924  43 

Sioux  fund . 

Mar. 

2.  1889 

2.789.391  52 

139.469  68 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fund . 

Mar. 

3,  1891 

60.5,038  51 

30,251  93 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund . . 

Feb. 

6,  1871 

71,571  66 

3,578  68 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund . 

April 

1,  1880 

19.173  93 

958  69 

Umatilla  general  fund . 

Aug. 

6.  1882 

282,027  26 

14,101  36 

Umatilla  school  fund . 

Aug. 

6.  1882 

36,740  27 

1,837  01 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund . 

June 

15,  1880 

1,244,493  44 

62,224  67 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund . 

April 

29,  1874 

497,797  43 

24,889  87 

Winnebago  fund . 

Mar. 

3,  1909 

883,249  68 

44,162  47 

Yankton  Sioux  fund . 

Aug. 

15,  1894 

390,981  58 

19,649  08 

Total . 

. 

$38,537,679  42 

$1,892,179  36 

•This  fund  will  bear  no  Interest  until  the  United  States  has  been  reimbursed  for  the 
amount  appropriated  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  approved  October  1. 
1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  658),  and  March  3.  1891  (26  Stat.  L..  1006).. 

The  following  table  shows  the  incomes  from  all  sources  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909: 


Tribe. 


Apache.  Kiowa,  Coman¬ 

che,  Wichita,  and  af¬ 
filiated  bands . 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Co¬ 
manche  . 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe. 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux . . . 

rherokee  . 

Chickasaw  . 

Chippewa  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  (White  Earth) . . . 
Chippewa  of  Minnesota. . 
Chippewa  of  Red  Lake.. 
Chippewa  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  . 

Chippewa.  Turtle  Moun¬ 
tain  band . 

Choctaw  . . 

Coeur  d’Alene . 

Colorado  River  Indians. . 

Colville  . 

Creek  . 

Crow  . 

Crow  Creek  Sioux . 

Dwamlsh  and  other  al¬ 
lied  tribes  In  Wash¬ 
ington  . 

Eastern  Cherokee  Indians 

Fort  Hall  Indians . 

Indians  in  Arizona  and 

New  Mexico . 

Indians  of  Blackfeet 

Agency  . . 

Indians'  of  Flathead 

.Agency  . 

Indians  of  Fort  Apache 

Agency  . 

Indians  of  Fort  Belknap 

Agency  . 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold 

Agency  . 

Indians  of  Fort  Peck 

Agency  . 

Indians  of  Klamath 

Agency  . 

Indians  of  San  Carlos 
Agency  . 


Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty  and 
agreement 
obligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys.pro- 
cceds  of 
labor,  and 
miscella¬ 
neous. 

. 

$25,000  00 

$114,147  54' 
60,000  00 

$7,812  88 
11.228  78 
111.787  28 
76,248  79 
124,777  90 

19,791  01 

35,666  66 

77,954  94 
17,021  82 

. 

$4,000  00 
240,000  00 

278,283  17 1 

26,804  66 

3,778  62 

7,000  00 

13,000  00 

16,166  95 

16.620  66 
3,000  00 

277.449  76 
9.519  56 
1,842  68 
7.073  36 
26,635  70 
64,480  04 
810  60 

123,646  76 
330  70 
3,056  78 

6,6'ob  66 

8,000  60 

» 

7,000  00 

29,118  61 
388  00 

500  0() 

.  6,000  00 

30,000  00 

300,000  00 

10,956  38 

. 

26,685  19 

8,356  23 

4,367  20 

1,518  25 

7,377  66 

3,254  42 

1,674  59 

36,177  09 

9,000  00 

20,000  00 

20,000  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 

17,048  38 

Total. 


$25,000  00 

121.060  42 
98.228  78 
111,787  28 
154,203  73 
141,799  72 

23,791  01 
618,283  17 
25,804  66 

10.778  62 

13.000  00 
304,1  36  70 
12,.519  56 
1.842  58 
7,073  36 
160,2'i2  46 
68,810  74 
3,867  38 


7,000  00 
29,118  61 
36,888  00 

300,000  00 
37.641  67 
17.355  23 
4,367  20 
21,518  26 
27,377  66 
63,254  42 
26,722  97 
86,177  09 
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Trlb«. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty  and 
agreement 
obligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
'moneys.pro- 
coeds  of 
labor,  and 
miscella¬ 
neous. 

1 

'  ToUl. 

Indians  formerly  of 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 
4,054  49 

10,838  41 
4,5U2  20 
2,361  38 
6,191  eo 
2,000  00 
7,936  25 
114,677  26 

15,000  00 
3,000  00 

147  56 
1,000  00 
3,945  20 
305  00 

99,000  00 

20,000  00 

19.655  17 
550,234  16 

4,054  49 
9.33S  41 

1,500  0() 

4,5('2  20 
361  38 

KIckapoo  (Oklahoma).... 

2,000  Oil 

6,191  60 

2,000  06 

7,936  25 

114,677  26 

Mission  Indians  In  Call- 

15,000  00 

3,000  00 

Nez  Perce  Indians  in 

147  56 

Nez  Perce.  Joseph’s  band 

1.000  00 

3,945  20 
305  00 

Northern  Cheyenne  and 

99,000  00 

Northern  Indians  In  Cali- 

20,000  00 

17.066  05 
425,357  43 
17.447  80 
19,906  98 

2,589  12 

124,876  73 

17,447  80 

47,100  00 

67,096  98 
40.000  00 

40,000  (K 
9,000  01 

3,500  00 

12,500  00 

9,193  32 

9,037  90 

18,231  22 

9.900  00 

Plule  In  Southern  Utah 
and  Northern  Arizona. 

9,900  Of 

1,500  00 

239  27 

1,739  27 

Quinalelt  and  Quileute.. 

1,000  Of 

1,000  00 

21,^  OS 

21,285  08 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 

9,074  56 

1,930  20 

35,280  20 

15,719  80 
200  00 

1  .... 

44,354  76 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 

17.650  00 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

200  00 

2,267  87 

2.267  87 

Seminole  (Oklahoma).... 
Seneca,  Tonawanda  band 

75,000  66 

28,500  00 

896  71 

104,396  71 

4,347  50 

4,347  50 

11,902  50 

3,109  03 

15,011  53 

Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 

19,936  95 

19,936  95 

Shoshone  and  Bannock.. 
Shoshone  In  Wyoming... 

188  85 

11.000  00 

11,188  85 

12,000  0< 

12,000  00 

997  54 

997  54 

Sioux  of  Standing  Rock.. 

. 

. 

41,753  86 

41.753  86 

23.325  12 

. 

35,000  00 

58,325  12 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake.... 
Sioux  of  different  tribes. 
Sioux.  Sisseton  and  Wah- 

5,000  Of 

5,000  00 

139,556,86 

30,322  98 

797,000  00 

936,556  86 

31.684  45 

1,361  47 

4.500  00 

4.500  00 

Southern  Ute  Indians... 

2.485  66 

2.485  00 

2,000  00 

2.000  00 

3.579  58 

3.579  58 

1,946  90 

1.940  00 

1.387  92 

1,387  92 

729  15 1 

729  15 

Ute,  confederated  bands 

75,000  00 
958  701 

15,643  241 

J 

53,740  00 

. 1 

12.8,140  00 

11,079  06; 

12,037  76 

Wallawalla,  Cayuse,  and 

. 

1 

. J 

3,000  Of 

1,793  61 

20,436  85 

Warm  Spring  Indians. 

4,000  00 

2,582  00 

6.582  00 

Western  Shoshone  In- 

8,000  00 

LBOOOO 

9,600  00 

44.162  47 

618  04 

44,780  51 

Yakima  and  other  tribes 

5,000  00 

18,974  19 

23.974  19 

1 

1 

Total . . . . . 

$1,714,681  43|$1,472.162  87|$670,400  00 

$1,157,147  66|$5,014,391  96 
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THE  LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE. 

TI)e*Llfe  Saving  Service  was  established  in  Its  present  form  In.  1871,  life  saving 
stations  being  opened  on  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts.  Acts  of  Congress 
passed  since  have  extended  the  system  so  as  to  en.brace  the  entire  ocean  and  lake 
coas^  whirli  are  divided  into  twelve  districts.  The  service  is  attached  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  following  table  shows  the  territory  covered  by  the  various 
districts,  the  number  of  stations  in  each,  district  and  the  names  and!  postofflce  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  district  superintendents: 


iNo  of 

1  District. 

Extent  of  District. 

i  ? 
d  o 

o 

3 

» 

Name  of  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

PostofHce  Address 

1 

Coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  . 

14 

Silas  H.  Harding - 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

2 

Coast  of  Massachusetts . 

32 

George  W.  Bovley. . 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

3 

Coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Fisher’s  Island . 

9 

Herbert  M.  Knowles. 

Wakefield,  R.  I. 

4 

33 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 
Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

5 

Coast  of  New  Jersey . 

42 

John  G.  W.  Havens. 

6 

Coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to 
Cape  Charles . 

19 

William  B.  Tunnel  1. 

Lewes,  Del. 

7 

Coast  from  Cape  Henry  to 
Cape  Fear  River . 

34 

Patrick  H.  Morgan.. 

Shawboro,  N.  C. 

8 

Coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Geor- 

10 

9 

Gulf  coast . 

8 

Wm.  A.  Hutchings.. 

Galveston.  Tex. 

10 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  includ¬ 
ing  Louisville  station . 

12 

Edwin  E.  Chapman. 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 

11 

18 

12 

31 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

13 

Pacific  Coast,  Including  station 
at  Nome,  Alaska . 

19 

George  H.  Varrey. .. 

The  salaries  of  the  district  superintendents  range  from  $1,900  to  $2,200.  Keepers 
of  complete  stations  receive  $1,000  pjr  annum,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  refuge  (where 
no  crews  aie  employed)  $000.  One  surfman  (designated  as  No.  1)  in  each  crew  receives 
$70  and  other  surfmen  $05  a  month  while  actually  employed.  In  addition,  keepers  and 
crews  of  life  saving  stations  are  allowed  one  ration  a  day,  or  commutation  thereof  at 
30  cents  a  day. 

The  active  season  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  is  from  August  1  to  May  31 
(ten  months);  on  the  Great  Lakes,  during  the  season  of  navigation;  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  ail  stations,  the  entire  year. 

Keepers  are  appointed  on  the  Joint  recommendation  of  thei  district  superintendent 
and  assistant  in.-^pector,  who  must  certify  that  the  person  nominated  is  the  best 
qualified  available  surfman  in  the  district.  No  appointments  are  made  of  persons  not 
in  the  service.  Surfmen  are  selected  from  eligible  registers  provided  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  examination  is  non-educational,  being  based  on  age,  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  experience. 

Continuous  watch  is  kept  from  the  stations  both  day  and  night,  with  beach  patrol 
during  hours  of  darkness  and  in  foggy  or  thick  weather.  Two  surfmen  are  assigned 
to  each  night  watch,  one  of  whom  proceeds  on  patrol  (in  the  same  direction  at  the 
same  time  from  all  stations  in  a  district,  if  practicable!,  while  the  other  remains  on 
watch;  on  the  return  of  the  first  man  he  takes  the  station  watch,  and  th"  second 
man  patrols  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  fiscal  year  190S-‘09  1,37C  vessels  met  with  disaster  within  the  field  of  the 
service.  Aboard  these  vessels  were  a  total  of  8,900  persons,  only  thirty  of  whom 
were  lost.  The  vessels  had  an  estimated  value  of  $13,143,610,  and  their  cargoes  a 
value  of  $2,902,470,  which  combined  make  a  total  of  $16,106,080  for  the  value  of 
property  Involved.  Severty-two  of  the  1,376  vessels  were  totally  lost.  The  following 
table  shows  the  apportionment  of  these  disasters  to  the  different  coasts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  details  of  the  rescue  work  done: 


Vessels  involved . 

Vessels  totally  lost . 

Persons  on  board, . 

Persons  lort . 

Persons  succored  at  stations . 

Days'  succor  afforded . 

Value  of  vessels . 

Value  of  cargoes . 

Total  value  of  property  Involved 

Value  of  property  saved . 

Value  of  property  lost . 


Atlantic 

and  Gulf 
coasts. 

Lake 

coasts. 

Pacific 

coast. 

Total. 

706 

525 

145 

1,376 

47 

19 

6 

72 

5.487 

2,765 

648 

8,900 

12 

10 

2 

30 

465 

123 

25 

613 

863 

171 

26 

1,060 

$5,613,310 

$6,490,085 

$1,040,215 

$13,143,610 

1,639,720 

1,173,050 

149,700 

2,962.470 

7,2.-)3,030 

7,663,135 

1,189,915 

16.106.080 

5,712.185 

7,245,515 

863,000 

13,810,700 

1,540,845 

417,620 

336,915 

2,295,380 
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Of  the  1,376  vessels  included  In  the  foregoing  tabulation,  1,062,  valued  with  their 
cargoes  at  $2,li95,7(i0,  were  assisted  by  the  service  crews  aione;  2.67,  valued  with  their 
cargoes  at  .$10,321,055,  weie  aided  by  the  life  saving  crews,  with  the  co-operation  of 
revenue  cutters,  tugs  and  other  private  agencies;  sixteen,  valued  with  their  cargoes 
at  $1,853,150,  were  assisted  only  by  outside  agencies,  and  forty-one,  valued  with  their 
cargoes  at  $936, 115,  receixed  no  assistance,  having  been  able  to  take  care  of^hem- 
selves  after  getting  into  danger. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  operation  of  the  service  from  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  life  saving  system,  in  1871,  to  June  30,  1909:  * 


Disasters  . 

Persons  involved . 

Lives  lost . 

Persons  succored  at  stations... 
Days’  succor  afforded . 


19,787 IjTotal  value  of — 

*136,295'  Vessels  involved  In  disaster.  .$202,042,430 

••1,224i  Cargoes  . 79,110.159 

722,133  Property  involved .  281,1.62,589 

$51,169  Property  saved .  224.934,732 

Proptrty  lost .  56,217,857 


♦Including  persons  rescued  not  connected  with  vessels  Involved  In  disaster. 

••Eighty-five  of  these  were  lost  at  the  disaster  to  the  steamer  Metropolis  In 
1877-’78,  when  service  was  Impeded  by  distance,  and  fourteen  others  in  the  same 
year  owing  to  similar  causes. 

tincluding  persons  not  connected  with  vessels  involved  In  disaster. 

Jlncluding  succor  afforded  to  persons  not  connected  with  vessels  involved  In  dis¬ 
aster. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  operations  of  the  service  during  this  period  have 
been  limited  as  follows:  Season  of  1871-'72.  to  tbe  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey;  seasons  of  1872-’74,  to  tbe  coasts  of  Cape  Cod,  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey; 
season  of  1874-’75,  to  the  coasts  of  New  England.  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  llatteras;  season  of  lb75-'76.  to  the  coasts  of  New 
England,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  the  coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles, 
and  the  coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Hatteras;  season  of  1876-’77  and  since,  all 
the  foregoing,  with  the  addition  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  and  portions  of  the 
lake  coasts.  In  1877-78  the  Pacific  coast  was  added,  and  in  1880  the  coast  of  Texas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marine  casualties  occurring  within  each 
of  the  thirty-four  fiscal  years  from  1876  to  1909  upon  the  coasts  and  rix'ers  of  the 
United  States  and  in  adjacent  waters,  and  to  American  shipping  at  sea  and  in  foreign 
waters-  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  such  casualties,  the  number  of  lives  lost 
'therein,  and  the  ratio  of  the  accompanying  fatalities  to  Jhe  number  of  persons  in¬ 
volved  and  to  the  number  of  casualties: 


Fiscal  Tear. 

Number 
of  casu¬ 
alties. 

Number 

of  per¬ 
sons  on 
board. 

Number 
of  lives 
lost.* 

Ratio  of 

lives  lost  to 
number  on 
board. 

Ratio  of 

lives  lost  to 
number  of 
casualties. 

1875-76 . 

1.553 

18.134 

878 

1  to  20.65 

1  to  1.77 

1876-77 . 

1..647 

22,307 

826 

1  to  27  00 

1  to  1.87 

1877-78 . 

1.483 

21. .631 

644 

1  to  33.43 

1  to  2.. 30 

1878-79 . 

1,.645 

23.3.63 

730 

1  to  31.39 

1  to  2.12 

1879-80 . 

1,624 

26.491 

469 

1  to  .66.48 

1  to  3.46 

18SD-S1 . 

1.52S 

24.286 

623 

1  to  38.9.8 

1  lO  2.45 

1881-82 . 

1,514 

25,712 

5112 

1  to  51.22 

1  to  3.<i2 

1882-83 . 

1.416 

25.197 

539 

1  to  46.75 

1  to  2.63 

1883-84 . 

1.647 

26,561 

807 

1  to  32.91 

1  to  2.04 

1884-85 . 

1,407 

29,584 

335 

1  to  88.31 

1  to  4.20 

j 885-86 . 

1,6,60 

25.6.80 

576 

1  to  44.58 

1  to  2.86 

1886-87 . 

1,494 

23,992 

529 

1  to  45.. 35 

1  to  2.82 

1887-88 . 

1.461 

22,717 

638 

1  to  42.22 

1  to  2.72 

1888-89 . 

1.46S 

25.097 

638 

1  to  39.34 

1  to  2.30 

1889-90 . 

1.419 

2.8.331 

648 

1  to  51.70 

1  to  2.59 

1890-91 . . 

1.431 

33,734 

447 

1  to  75.64 

1  to  3.20 

1891-92 . 

1,496 

23,924 

646 

1  to  37.03 

1  to  2.32 

1892-93 . 

1,421 

26.0.69 

397 

1  to  6."».64 

1  to  3..68 

1893-94 . 

1,.6.61 

31.687 

664 

1  to  47.72 

1  to  2.  .33 

1894-95 . 

1.437 

27.233 

689 

1  to  39.. 63 

1  to  2.09 

1895-96 . 

1.311 

2.6. 4.64 

322 

1  to  79.05 

1  to  4.07 

1896-97 . 

1.149 

20.712 

299 

1  to  69.27 

1  to  3.84 

1897-98 . 

1.191 

28.562 

743 

1  to  .38.44 

1  to  1.60 

1.898-99 . 

1.574 

29.940 

742 

1  to  40.35 

1  to  2.12 

1899-1900 . 

1.2.34 

26,978 

2.62 

1  to  107.05 

1  to  4.90 

1900-1901 . 

1.265 

32,300 

437 

1  :o  73.91 

1  to  2.89 

1901  2 . ■. . 

2P.937 

626 

1  to  56.10 

1  to  2.49 

1902-3 . 

1,172 

2.‘5.3S7 

351 

1  to  80,87 

1  to  3.34 

1903-4 . 

1.1«2 

33.577 

1,4.64 

1  to  23.03 

1  to  .81 

1904-6 . 

1,209 

31.^00 

2"7 

1  to  119.43 

1  to  4.53 

1905-6 . 

1,250 

30.464 

433 

1  to  61.05 

1  to  2,51 

1906-7 . 

1..678 

35.7fi3 

571 

1  to  32. R4 

1  to  2.7'' 

1907-8 . 

1,267 

36.384 

3.67 

1  to  101.92 

3  to3.r>5 

1908-9 . 

1.317 

42.782 

403 

1  to  106.16 

1  to  3.27 

•Exclusive  of  lives  lost  where  vessels  suffered  no  damage.  , 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  was  reorganized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
17,  1910,  an  abstract  of  which  appears  on  page  IIM  of  this  volume.  Formerly 
the  management  of  the  lighthouses  was  entrusted  to  a  lighthouse 
Reorganized  board,  organized  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  August 
in  1910.  31,  1852.  It  consisted  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 

(later  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor),  three  officers 
of  the  army,  two  naval  officers  and  a  civilian  member.  The  head  of  the  department 
was  ex-officio  president  of  the  board,  and  the  ranking  naval  oflicer  was  chairman. 
There  were  two  secretaries,  one  a  naval  officer  and  one  an  engineer  officer  of  the 
army.  That  system  Involved  divided  responsibility,  and  resulted  in  much  friction  in 
administration.  Clongress  therefore  abolished  the  board  and  created  a  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  a  commissioner  in 
charge  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Under  the  old  system  there  were  sixteen  lighthouse  districts,  each  In  charge  of 
an  army  or  navy  officer.  The  law  of  1910  provided  that  nineteen  districts  should  be 
created,  each  in  charge  of  a  civilian  inspector,  but  the  President  was  authorized  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  from  July  1,  1910,  to  assign  army  and  navy  officers  to  act  as 
district  inspectors.  The  reorganization  of  the  service  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1908“’09  the  lighthouse  establishment  maintained  1,580  lighted 
aids  to  navigation,  Including  fifty-three  light  vessels,  7,056  unlighted  aids  and  2,333 
post  lights. 

Per  the  care  and  maintenance  of  these  aids  there  were  employed  3,137  keepers, 
assistant  keepers  and  laborers  attending  lights,  1,693  officers  and  seamen  on  board 
vessels,  318  employes  for  construction  and  repair,  also  fifty-one  lighthouse  tenders. 

The  amount  expended  to  maintain  the  lighthouse  establishment  in  1908r-*U9  was 
$6,337,685  94. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
In  1871,  with  the  object  of  making  inquiries  as  to  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  food  fishes  of  the  coasts  and  lakes  of  the  United  States 
Oiigin  and  Growth  and  to  suggest  ‘‘protective,  prohibitory  or  precautionary 
of  the  Service.  measures”  for  conserving  the  supply.  Professor  Spencer  F. 

Baird,  then  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion,  became  the  first  commissioner.  Until  1903  the  office  was  known  as  “The 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,”  and  was  an  independent  insti¬ 
tution,  not  included  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  executive  departments.  In  1903 
It  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be¬ 
coming  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  For  many  years  the  bureau  was 
without  any  executive  control  in  fishery  affairs  Recently,  however,  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  executive  powers  in  Alaska  for  the  ^^^nforcement  of  a  code  of  laws  affecting 
the  salmon  fisheries.  Since  December  28.  1908,  it  hr^s  bad  supervision  of  the  fur- 
seal  fliherJes  in  Alaska  It  also  conducts  many  fish  cultural  stations  and  hatch¬ 
eries  for  the  distribution  of  fish  and  eggs.  The  hatcheries  operated  in  1908-’09 
numbered  thirty-five  and  the  sub-hatcheries  and  egg-collecting  stations  eighty-four. 

The  land  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bureau  at  its  fish-cultural  and  biological 
stations  has  an  aggregate  ar^^a  nf  over  twelve  thousand  acres,  with  a  value  of 
$240,000.  The  improvements  and  equipments  at  these  stations  represent  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Other  property  of  the  bureau  includes  four 
seagoing  steam  and  sail  vessels,  twenty  steam  launches  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  bail,  power  and  row  l/oats.  which,  with  equipment,  have  a  value  of  $.300,000. 
Its  six  fish  transportation  cars  are  valued  at  $45,000.  The  aggregate  investment 
of  the  federal  government  In  property  devoted  to  the  fishery  service  is  thus  about 
$1,585,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  the  hatchei’ies  by  species  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908-’09: 


Species. 

Eg-gs. 

Pry. 

Fingerlings. 

yearlings 
and  adidfs 

Total. 

Catfish  . 

•  ' 

- — 

562,580 

562,580 

7,807 

57,400 

67,378.000 

419,665,000 

59,111,980 

9,742,925 

93,509,496 

57,400 

266,000 

142.220,000 

38,869.26.5 

272,000 

100,000 

57,112,000 

277.44.5.000 

20,177,286 

9,470,925 

93,409,496 

Whiteflsh . 

75,429 

Blueback  salmon  . 

Steelhead  trout . 

271,408 

286,150 

2,181^413 

292,408 

46,500 

2,026.463 

2.499,381 

2,605,021 

Rainbow  trout . 

570,000 

602,820 

793;556 

5,993,943 

237,896 

2,049,395 

70,000 

1,345,100 

1,601,446 

8,640,158 

70,000 

61,339.277 

Blackspotted  trout  . 

Loch  Leven  trout . 

Lake  trout  . 

22,806,000 

27,188,177 
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Fingerlings,  I 
yearlings  I 
and  adults. I 


Species. 


Eggs. 


Fry. 


Total. 


Suaapee  trout  . 

Scotch  sea  trout. . 

Grayling  . 

Pike  . 

Grapple  and  stra-nberry 

Rock  bass . 

Warmouth  bass  . 

Smallraoulh  black  bass. 
Largemouth  black  bass. 

Sun fish  . 

Pike  perch  . 

Yellow  perch . 

Striped  bass  . 

White  perch  . 

Yellow  bass  . 

Smelt  . 

Freshwater  drum . 

Cod  . 

Flatfish  . 

Pollock  . 

Lobster  . 


350,000 


457.850.000 

10,000,000 


24,500.000 


24,700,000 


Total .  724.558,103 

Brook  trout  .  90-5,000 


229,730 

808,000 

02,500 


202.074 

32.500 

187.050,000 

213.fit0.410 

4.518.000 

318,700.000 

130,938 

9,400,000 


153,.53fi,000 

78G.G2fi.000 

30.S!K1.000 

104.509.000 

2,370.975.008 

5.821.322 


47 
6.032 
44.200 
21 7.353 
51.112 
2.278 
111.924 
540.91:2 
317.888 

50.873 

2.650 

1.225 

25.000 


11,598.140 

3.723,489 


229.736 

47 

1,104,0:12 

44.200 

279.8.55 

51.112 

2.278 

374.598 

573.4C2 

317.888 

044.90ii,ouo 

223.Cfil.2‘.3 

4,518.000 

243.2(;2.6.50 

138.103 

34,100.000 

25.000 

153.536.000 

780.626.000 

30.890,000 

164.509.000 

3.107.131,911 

10,449.811 


Fish  eggs  were  distributed  to  the  state  fisheries  in  1908-‘09  as  follows: 


State  and  species. 


Eggs.  1 

State  and  species. 

Eggs. 

32,039,265 

1  New  York — Continued: 

I  Landlocked  salmon . 

30.000 

,  Rainbow  trout  . 

20,000 

300,000 

Blackspotted  trout . 

25,000 

30.000 

!  Ohio: 

5.000,000 

1  Pike  perch  . 

158.72.5,000 

10,000,000 

W'hitefish  . 

55,548,000 

50,000 

]  Oreg^on: 

Chinook  salmon . 

6.581.000 

7,000,000 

I  Brook  trout  . 

310.0O0 

25.000,000 

Blackrpotle.J  trout . 

lOO.OOO 

1  Steelhead  trout  . 

50,000 

300,000 

Pennsylvania: 

300,000 

Pike  perch  . 

223.125,000 

Lake  trout  . .  .  . 

3.000.000 

50,000 

Blackspotted  trout . 

25.000 

2,000.000 

Silver  salmon  . 

75.000 

W'hitefish  . 

58,572.000 

50,000 

Vermont: 

1  Lake  trout  . 

400,000 

30.000 

’  Washington: 

3.500.000 

1  Steelhead  trout  . 

50,000 

50.000.000  1 

Wisconsin- 

22,500,000 

.  Lake  trout  . 

12.126,000 

Whitefish  . 

20,000,000 

50,000 

Wyoming: 

1  Grayling  . 

350,000 

50.000 

j  Brook  irout  . 

50.000 

50.000 

'  Blac7:spctted  trout . 

210,000 

50,000 

Landlocked  salmon  . 

10,000 

J 

Steelhead  trout  . 

60,000 

12.3.50.000 

i 

3.000.0UO 

• 

California: 

Chinook  salmon.... 
Connecticut: 

Lake  tjnui  . 

Brook  trout . 

White  perch  . 

Yellow  perch . 

Illinois: 

Rainbow  trout  . 

■VYhitefish  . 

Pike  perch  . 

Haine: 

Landlocked  salmcn. 

Brook  trout . 

Maryland : 

Rainbow  trout  . 

White  perch  . 

Massachusetts: 

Rainbow  trout . 

Michigan: 

Landlocked  salmon . 

Lake  trout  . 

Pike  perch  . 

Smelt . 

Xevada: 

Steelhead  trout  .  .  .  . 
Xew  Hampshire: 

Silver  salmon . 

Landlocked  salmon . 

Lake  trout  . 

Xew  York: 

White  perch  . 

Lake  trout  . 


Also  there  were  allotted  to  California  765  crappie  and  strawberry  bass,  3.000 
bream,  and  240  yellow  perch  fingerlings.  yearlings  and  adults;  to  Colorado,  50.000 
blackspotted  trout  fry;  to  Minnesota.  4.420  crappie  and  strawberry  bass  and  876 
largemouth  black  bass  fingerlings,  yearlings  and  adults,  and  to  New  Y’ork,  200,000 
brook  trout  fry. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  1903,  the 
Alaskan  fur-seal  service  transferred  thereto  from  the  Department  of  the 

Treasury,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  for  many  years.  In  the 
The  Far-Seal  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  this  service  formed  a  distinct 
Fisheries.  branch  and  was  administered  through  the  secretary's  office  until 
December  23,  1.708.  when  It  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries.  The  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  has  appointed  a  special  board,  composed  of 
five  members  of  the  bureau's  staff  who  h.-ive  personal  knowledge  of  the  Alaskan 
fur  seals,  anj  to  this  hoard  will  be  assiened  for  consideration  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the  blue  foxes 
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and  other  animal  resources  on  the  islands,  and  the  government’s  relations  to  the 
natives  and  Ihe  lessees.  On  January  IJ.  1909,  the  secretary,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioner,  appointed  an  aavisory  board  for  the  fur-seal  service, 
consisting  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leonhard  Stejneger,  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Frederic 
A.  Lucas,  Edwin  W.  Sims,  Frank  H.  HRchccck  and  Charles  H.  Townsend. 

From  the  report  of  the  agent  at  the  seal  fisheries  it  appears  that  during  the 
season  which  closed  July  31,  1909.  the  lessees  were  unable  to  obtain  the  quota  of 
15  900  skins,  for  the  reason  that  the  requisite  number  of  bachelor  seals  did  not 
appear  in  tlie  drives  during  the  legal  season.  The  total  take  of  skins  was  14,330, 
of  which  11,022  came  from  St.  Prill  Island  and  3,314  from  St.  George  Island.  The 

lease  has  now  terminated  and  the  government  takes  and  disposes  of  the  seals 

directly.  In  order  to  repair  the  great  losses  which  have  occurred  in  the  seal 
fisheries  through  pelagic  ssaling.  Congress  passed  a  law,  approved  April  21,  1910, 
further  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  seals  can  be  taken.  Under  the  law 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  advisory  commission.  Secretary  Nagel  ordered  the  killing 
of  most  of  the  superfluous  male  seals  known  as  bachelors.  The  full  text  of  the 

act  can  be  found  on  page  130  of  this  volume.  , 

Discussing  the  destructive  effects  of  pelagic  sealing,  the  Commissioner  of  Fish¬ 
eries  said  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscql  year  1008-’09:  “If  pelagic  sealing 
could  have  been  stopped  in  1897,  the  seal  herd  to-day  would 
Havoc  of  contain  300,000  breeding  cows  (as  against  50,000,  the  number 

pelagic  Sealing,  for  the  season  ol  1909),  and  the  product  of  the  hauling  grounds 
would  have  risen  to  .50,000  skins,  yielding  a  government  revenue 
of  $500,000,  as  against  less  than  15,000  skins  and  a  government  revenue  of  $143,000 
for  the  present  year.  Without  tne  drain  of  pelagic  sealit.g  the  herd  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  almost  indefinitely. 

"The  Alaskan  fur  seals  constitute  the  most  valu.able  fishery  resource  that  any 
government  in  the  world  ever  possessed,  it  is  little  less  than  a  national  disgrace 
that  the  herd  of  four  to  six  million  seals  which  came  into  our  possession  when 
Alaska  was  acquired  from  Russia  and  lias  been  under  ttur  charge  ever  since  should 
have  been  allowed  to  dwindle  until  to-day  it  numbers  less  than  150,000'  of  all 
ages.  The  extent  of  our  loss  may  be  partially  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
failure  to  maintain  the  seal  herd  has  during  the  last  thirteen  years  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  of  revenue  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  has  permitted  nearly  300,000  fur 
seals,  having  a  market  value  of  over  .$5,700,000,  to  be  appropriated  by  aliens,  and 
has  encouraged  those  nefarious  pelagic  operation?  by  which  additional  fur  seals 
having  a  value  of  at  least  $5,000,000  have  been  killed  at  sea  but  not  recovered; 
while  through  the  slaughter  of  breeding  females  their  pups — on  the  islands,  un¬ 
born  and  prospective — with  a  potential  value  of  fully  $20,000,000  have  been  sac¬ 
rificed  and  wasted.” 

The  Census  Bureau  is  preparing  a  report  on  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1908,  but  its  figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  Statistics  covering  earlier  years,  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  show 
these  results: 

Capital  Invested  in  the  Industry, 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. ..  1$56,902,850 
Pacific  Coast  States  andl 

Alaska  . I  26,055,977 


Great  Lakes  and  interior  waters[$ll, 296, 012 


Total . ($94.254,839 


Products  of  the  Pislieries  of  the  United  States — Last  Year  Available. 


Divisions.  I  .Pounds.  I  'Value. 
Atlantic  and]  | 

Gulf  Slates _ |1,512,283,7081$39,482,010 

Pacific  S  t  a  t  e  s|  I 

and  Alaska |  336,521,752 j  16,553,301 


Divisions.  I  Pounds.  I  Value. 
Great  Lakes  and]  I 

interior  waters!  185,187,2391  $5,012,598 


Totals. .  . . 


.  |2,033,992,699|'$61,047,909 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  by  American 
fishing  vessels  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1908,  from  grounds  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  Newfoundland  and  the  Canadian  provinces: 


Species. 

United  States. 

Newfoundland. 

T>oMnds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Cod: 

Fresh . 

33,182.828 

$865,257 

1,135,100 

$24,268 

Salted . 

Cusk 

0,219,883 

3,334,331 

108,010 

t2,425,206 

386,875 

223,033 

60,081 

2,732 

1,001,933 

6,889 

3,925,014 

136,581 

Salted . 

Haddock: 

3,971 

ioo 

Salted . 

Hake: 

31,713 

476 

Fresh . 

17,991,949 

256,417 

41,975 

363 

Salted . 

Pollock: 

■  29,567 

12,122.957 

663,495 

443 

132,219 

9,953 

28,588 

422 

Salted . 

25,109 

377 

Canadian  Provinces. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


7,297,349 

11,687,557 

1,732,168 

27,891 

4,992,6.59 

221,919 

2,400,526 

64,287 

305.769 

401,601 


$163,158 

403,187 

28,645 

699 

115,399 

3,364 

22,532 

968 

2,949 

6,034 
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Species. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Halibut: 

Fresh . 

491,179 

$38,125 

Salted . 

60S 

36 

Mackerel : 

Fresh . 

3,817.780 

18.3,541 

Salted . 

477,400 

25,419 

Herring: 

29.2«4' 

Fresh . 

3, 174.. 320 

Salted . 

393,200 

5,292 1 

Swordfish : 

Fresh . 

1,344.410 

118,006 

other  fish: 

Fresh . 

880,250 

8.071 

Salted . 

41.400 

1,012 

•  Total . 

127.086,448 

$2,966,743 

Newfoundland. 


Canadian  Provlncea. 


Pounds.  I  Value. 


Pounds.  I  Value. 


1,158.2.S5 

879,72.8 


3.534.000 

8,194,190 


$7.'5,092 

61,577 


94,300 

131,298 


1,529.838 

66,322 

1,690,040 

2,989,800 


13,444 


$119,417 

4,650 

125.053 

150,096 


1,627 


THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

The  maximum  extent  of  the  public  domain  was  1.849.072.587  acres.  Of  this  total 
259,171.787  acres  were  ceded  by  the  states  to  the  United  States.  1,589,900.800  acres 
were  purchased  or  acquired  by  cession  from  foreign  countries.  From  this  total  should 
be  deducted  lands  in  Tennessee,  which,  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1841,  were  given 
to  that  state.  No  land  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas  ever  became  a  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

Of  the  maximum  area  there  were  left  on  July  1.  1909,  731.354,081  acres,  of 
which  368,016,038  acres  are  In  Alaska.  The  remainder  has  been  disposed  of  by 
the  United  States  under  various  laws  passed  for  that  pur- 
The  Government’s  pose,  by  direct  sale  to  individuals  or  associations,  by  grants 
Land  Policy.  to  states  for  school  or  other  purposes,  to  grants  in  aid  of  the 

construction  of  public  roads  or  railroads,  by  direct  grants  to 
individuals  for  military  or  other  services  and  by  allotments  to  Individuals  under  the 
homestead  or  other  public  land  laws.  After  the  first  cessions  by  the  original  states  to 
the  nation,  the  area  thus  ceded  amounting  to  259,171.787  acres,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  adopted  the  policy  holding  those  lands  as  an  asset  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States.  That  policy — the  policy  of  sale — was  adhered  to  pretty 
generally  for  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  not 
until  1862  that  the  homestead  or  free  home  for  the  settler  theory  supplanted  It.  Since 
1862  the  government  pursued  a  programme  of  development,  seeking  to  distribute  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  as  possible  among  settlers  who  would  occupy  and 
develop  it.  Only  recently  has  the  importance  of  preserving  vhat  Ic  left  of  the  public 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  been  recognized  and  steps  taken  to  with¬ 
draw  forest,  coal,  oil  and  other  mineral  lands  and  sites  on  which  water  pov.'er  may 
be  developed.  As  a  result  of  the  conservation  movement  a  considerable  portion  cf  this 
area  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  the  total  withdrawals  ex¬ 
clusive  of  small  tracts  withdrawn  for  military  reservations,  lighthouse  stations,  etc., 
amounting  to  294.000  acres.  The  withdrawn  area  includes,  of  course,  the  national 
forests,  which  aggregate  approximately  193,000,000  acres,  of  which  66,000  acres  are  in 
Porto  Rico. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  the  public  domain  by  states  and  territories 
on  July  1,  1909:  _ ^ _ 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 


State  or  Territory. 


Surveyed, 

Acres. 


Unsurveyed.  I 
A  cres^ 


Alabama  .  106,220| 

Alaska  .  . 

Arizona  .  12,733,464 

Arkansas  .  1,093.364 

California  .  21,314.771 

Colorado  . '  22,164,343 

Florida  .  436,036| 

Idaho  .  6,430.665 

Kansas  .  138,239 

Louisiana  . . . .  ■  88,957 

Michigan  .  123, 03.8 

Minnesota  .  1,263. '.•55 

Mississippi  .  38.608 

Missouri  .  12.600 

Montana  . '  20.385,086 

Nebraska  . i  2,341.686 

Nevada  . i  29,931.952 

New  Mexico .  27,038.153 

North  Dakota . i  1,844.937 

Oklahoma  .  35.687 

Oregon  .  13,620,130 

South  Dakota .  4.921,121 

Utah  .  11,982,148 


•368,016.038 

29,620,974 


7,300.160 

2,551.704 

61,648 

16,689,138 


187,000 


2^515,143 


26,768,919 

11.774,7.37 

66,120 


4,605.564 

130,845 

24,414,266 


Total. 

_ Acres. 

106,220 

368,016.038 

42,354.438 

1.098.364 

28,614,931 

24,716,047 

497,684 

23.119.803 

138,2.39 

88,957 

123.038 

1.450,955 

38.608 

12.600 

42,900.229 

2,341.68'6 

56.700,871 

38.812,890 

1,911,057 

35.687 

18,225.694 

5,051.966 

36,396,414 
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Area  unapproprl^-ted  and  unreserved. 

State  or  Territory. 

Surveyed, 

Acres. 

Unsurveyed, 

1  Acres. 

Total, 

Acres. 

Washington  . 

1,205,217 

12.750 

33,459,656 

1,993,428 

3,198,645 

12,750 

35,390,270 

1.930,614 

Grand  total . 

212,727,783 

618,626,298 

731,354,081 

♦The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsurveyed  and  unappropriated. 

The  figures  showing  the  withdrawals  up  to  July  1,  1910,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  ihey  have  been  made,  are  as  follows- 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Coal  .  72,210,393 

Oil  .  4,526,697 

Phosphate  .  2,594,113 

Water  power .  1,454,499 

National  monuments  (approxi- 
mate)  .  1,481,440 


Game  reserves .  1,566,348 

National  forests  (Including 

Alaska  and  Porto  Rico) . 192,931,197 

Reclamation  (approximate) .  17,472,468 


Totai . . 294,237,155 


The  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  shows  the  area  of  swamp 
and  overflow  lands,  by  states,  to  be  as  follows  in  1908: 


State.  1 

Area,  i 
Acres.  | 

State, 

Area,  i 
Acres.  | 

State. 

Area, 

Acres. 

Alabama  . 

1.120,000 

5,760,000 

138.700' 

17.900 

1,760,000 

Arkansas  . 

Michigan  . 

4,400,000 

South  Carolina... 

1,850,000 

37,700 

226,000 

800.000 

1,620.000 

70,000 

384,000 

75,000 

2,500 

2,500,000 

25,000 

Connecticut  . 

6,173,000 

1,920,000 

256,000 

43,000, 

601,900 

576,0001 

2,400,000 

226,000' 

200,000 

35,000 

600,000 

96,000 

Delaware  . 

200,000 

18,560,000 

2,400,000 

Georgia  . 

New  Hampshire. . 

Illinois  ,* . 

2,688,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

160,000 

224,000 

9,600,000 

240,000 

356,000 

Indiana  . 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Kansas  . 

North  Dakota.... 

Loufslana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

'Oklahoma  . 

1  Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  

Total . 

74,541,700 

ARID  LAND  RECLAMATION. 


By  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  known  as  the  Reclamation  Act,  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  works  of  irrigation  in 
the  arid  land  portion  of  the  United  States.  These  works  were  to  be  self-supporting, 
their  cost  being  met  from  charges  for  irrigation.  The  reclamation  service  having, 
however,  embarked  on  various  costly  enterprises  beyond  the  means  of  the  reclama¬ 
tion  fund.  Congress  was  required  to  pass  a  law  in  1910  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  against  the  reclamation  fund  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000, 
payable  from  future  receipts  of  the  fund.  The  number  of  projects  and  the  amount 
expended  on  them  to  February  28,  1910,  are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


State  and  Project. 

Expenditures] 

Arizona:  Salt  River . 

$8,176,439  69 

Arizona-California: 

Colorado  River . . 

43,664  21 

Yuma  . 

3,667,521  98 

California:  Orland . 

285,482  43 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley . 

68,460  88 

XJncompahgre  . 

3,995,804  27 

Idaho: 

Minidoka  . 

2,767,536  92 

Payette-Bolse  . 

2,882,391  55 

Snake  River  storage . 

62,578  47 

Kansas  Garden  City . 

377,633  01 

Montana: 

Huntley  . 

914,492  40 

Milk  River . 

441,400  06 

St.  Mary . 

262,006  05 

Sun  River . 

581,410  50 

Montana-North  Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone . 

2,883,054  29 

Nebraska-Wyoming: 

North  Platte . 

4,466,373  32 

Nevada:  Truckee-Carson. . .  .♦ 

4,039,377  19 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad  . 

t  688,783  11 

State  and  Project. 

Expenditures 

Hondo  . 

344,026  08 

Leasburg  . 

190,810  82 

New  Mexico-Texas: 

Rio  Grande . 

64,614  32 

Rio  Grande  dam  appro- 

priation  . 

183,645  34 

North  D«»kota: 

Buford-Trenton  . 

276,363  86 

Williston  . 

520,696  32 

Oklahoma:  Cimarron . 

8,862  19 

Oregon: 

Central  Oregon . 

39,765  59 

Umatilla  . 

1,187,713  25 

Oregon-Callfornia;  Klamath. 

1,867,134  53 

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche 

2,266,102  88 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valiev... 

859,908  36 

Washington: 

Okanogan  . 

634,180  00 

Yakima  . 

3,050,459  08 

Wyoming:  Shoshone . 

3,327,867  93 

Secondary  projects . 

588,102  03 

Town  site  devolopmem . 

10.570  10 

General  expenses . 

173,719  22 

Total . 

$62,099,034  05 
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The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  gain  made  during  lt<09  as  a  result  of  the 
irrigation  projects  partly  completed. 

Acreage  in  partly  completed  reclamation  projects,  acreage  Irrigated  In  1009, 
estimated  gross  value  of  crops  in  10U9,  and  estimated  Increase  In  land  values  due 
to  reclamation,  revised  to  December  31,  1909: 


State. 

Project. 

Total  In 
project, 
acres. 

Irrigated 

In  1909, 
acres. 

Gr’s  value 
of  crops, 

1  1909. 

Total  in¬ 

crease  in 
land  values 

240,000 

90,160 

131,000 

7,000 

f  5, 1.37.600 
608.000 

$16,000,000 

3.510.000 

Arlzona-Callfornla  _ . 

Yuma  . 

11,090 

140.000 

800 

50,000 

2,111,000 

1.162.000 

Cj’iorado  . 

Uncompahgre  ... 

39,000 

14.000,000 

$  Minidoka  . 

132.000 

•34,000 

1,0(10.000 

6,64)0.000 

Kansas  . 

1  Payette-Boise  . . 

30.000 

4,000 

60,000 

l,.S00.O00 

10.677 

28.835 

6,45G 

8.600 

213,540 

2,018,450 

$  Huntley  . 

iiJi.noo 

Montana-No.  Dakota. . 

( Sun  River . 

16.397 

1.013 

18..500 

81!I.8oO 

Low.  Yellowstone. 

63,603 

3.343 

63.700 

1.772,060 

Nebraska-Wyoming  . . . 

North  Platte . 

129.2:19 

42.104 

436.6.30 

4,520.060 

Nevada  . 

Truckee-Carson  .. 

206.000 

30,205 

335.278 

14.000.000 

New  Mexico . 

20.073 

12.697 

20.240 

30.!)08 

100.000 

65.000 

10.000 

12,120 

1,609 

2,000 

17,703 

5,013 

17.5.271 
29.(HI0 
121,. 300 
327,200 
108,000 

1.317.235 

99.000 

2.3(Kl.OOO 

450,000 

3.000,0(0 

3,000.000 

2.(HK),000 

North  Dakota . 

Oregon  . 

Oregon-Calltornia  . 

South  Dakota . 

Utah  . 

Washington  . 

r  Okanogan  . 

3.090 

153.400 

100,000 

.34.000 

47,000 

0 

3,000,000 

0 

20.000,060 

6,000.000 

Wyoming  . 

Total . 

LTIeton  Unit . 

Shoshone  . 

131,900 

1.025,129 

•7,841 

405,157 

120,000 

$14,038,085 

2.638,0(10 

$105,810,135 

•Area  cropped,  flncluding  Buford-Trenton. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE. 

The  Forest  Sert'lce  Is  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
has  charge  of  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  national  forests,  and  also  pro¬ 
motes  the  practice  of  forestry  generally  through  Investigations  and  the  diffusion  of 
information.  The  work  of  the  government  in  forestry  was  initiated  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  in  1870  as  special  agent  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  1881  a  division  of  forestry  was  created  In  that  department  In  11)01  this 
division  became  the  Bureau  of  Forestry;  and  in  1905.  when  the  care  of  the  national 
forests  was  given  to  the  bureau,  its  name  became  the  Forest  Service. 

Previously  the  care  of  the  national  forests  had  been  In  the  hands  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  A  law  authorizing  the  President  to  set  apart  forest  re¬ 
serves  was  passed  in  1891;  but  no  provision  for  their  administration  and  use  was 
made  until  1897.  Previous  to  1905  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  merely  gave  extent  ad¬ 
vice,  on  request,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  application  of  for¬ 
estry  to  the  forest  reserves.  The  change  of  name  from  "forest  reserves"  to  "na¬ 
tional  forests”  was  made  in  1906,  In  order  to  correct  the  Impression  that  the  forests 
were,  as  “reserves."  withdrawn  from  use.  Since  the  Forest  Service  took  charge  of 
them  the  fundamental  aim  has  been  to  open  them  to  the  widest  use  consistent  with 
their  proper  protection. 

The  reserves  were  set  aside  as  follows;  By  President  Harrison,  13,416,710 
acres;  by  President  Cleveland.  25.686,320  acres;  by  President  McKinley,  7,050.089 
acres;  by  President  Roosevelt.  148,346.924  acres.  During  the  fiscal 
Forest  year  ending  June  30,  1910.  President  Taft  added  to  the  national  for- 
Reserves.  ests  453,517  acres,  and  eliminated  from  them  2.037,645  acres,  making 
their  area  at  the  close  of  the  year  192,931.197  acres.  The  eliminations 
threw  out  land  which  was  found  to  be  better  suited  tor  agricultural  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  for  forestry.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1907,  prohibits  any  additions 
by  the  President  to  the  national  forest  area  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

The  following  tables  show  the  national  forest  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1910,  compared  with  those  lor  the  fiscal  year  1909: 

Expenditures  for  Administration  and  Protection  and  Permanent  Improvements 
During  Fiscal  Year  1910,  Compared  with  1909. 


Fiscal  year. 

1  Administration  and 
'  protection. 

Permanent  improve¬ 
ments. 

Total.  1  Per  acre  1  Total.  [Per  acre. 

1909  . 

$2.94.S.K3  081  $0.01510 
3.752,316  081  .01945 

$599,471  02 
598,835  64 

$0.00.309 

.00310 

1910  . 
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Comparison  of  receipts  from  the  several  sources  for  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  1910. 


Grazing.  ] 

Timber. 

Special  uses. 

year. 

Total. 

Per  acre  j 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

1909  . 

$1,032,185  70 

$0.005321 

$736,302  08 

$0.00379 

$38,982  88 

$0.00020 

1910  . 

986,909  38 

.005121 

1,043,428  20 

.00541 

59,810  50 

.00031 

Under  the  law,  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  are  paid  to  the  states  in  which  the 
national  forests  are  located,  to  be  expended  for  roads  and  schools.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  states  In  this  way  from  the  receipts  in  1910  is  $500,194  84. 

The  grazing  receipts  for  1910  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  20,692  permits  to 
graze  1,497,670  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  and  of  4,995  permits  to  graze  7,648,952 

sheep  and  goats.  The  receipts  from  timber  sales  were  paid  by  5,398 

Grazing,  purchasers,  who  cut  the  equivalent  of  379,616,000  board  feet  of  timber. 

•  The  receipts  from  special  uses  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  4,538  per¬ 
mits.  In  other  v/ords,  these  receipts  represent  profitable  use  of  the  forests  by  some 

30,000  Individuals  or  concerns.  To  the  use  for  which  payment  was  made  must  be 

added  the  heavy  free  use  of  the  forests  by  the  public.  Figures  for  free  use  of  timber 
are  as  follows: 

Free  Use  of  Timber  in  National  Forests. 


Fiscal  year. 

1 

1  No.  of 

1  permit- 
1  tees.  1 

1 

j  Value. 

1909  . 1 

83,4311 
1  35,3641 

1  Board  feet. 
105,205,3591 
104,796,0001 

$169,081  12 

1  176,166  51 

1910  . . 1 

In  issuing  permits  for  reservoirs,  conduits,  power  houses  and  transmission  lines 
for  commercial  power  development,  the  Forest  Service  has  steadfastly  insisted  on  con¬ 
ditions  designed  to  prevent  speculative  or  perpetual  holdings  and  to  secure  the  full 
development  of  available  power  and  the  payment  of  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of 
land.  .lull 

The  total  stand  of  timber  in  the  national  foresth,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  500.000,000  board  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  cut  of  timber  from  the  national  forests  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910: 

Timber  Gut  from  National  Forests. 


Cut  under  I  Cut  under  i 

sale.  I  free  use.  |  Total  cut. 
Feet.  I  Feet.  |  Feet. 


34,976,000 

5,254,000 

2,048,000 

613,000 

54,616,000 

7,647,000 

42,897,000 

12,550,000 

95,000 

52,520.000 

19,937,000 

1,103.000 

381,000 

72.885.000 

14,713,000 

3,048,000 

1,710,000 

16,902,000 

10,004,000 

21,000 

33,000 

123,000 

21,211,000 

10,068.000 

13,500,000 

3.476,000 

9,270,000 

8,260,000 

27,658,000 

2,444,000 

16,937,000 

7,416,000 

11,012,000 

184,000 

40,230,000 

2,561,000 

62,263,000 

65,447,000 

95,000 

72,457,000 

1,484,000 

87,598,000 

4,758,000 

25,906,000 

21,000 

156,000 

31,279,000 

16,976,000 

17,530,000 

30,102,000 

24,353,000 

11,196,000 


.  I  379,616,0001  104,796,0001  484,412,000 


State  or  Territory. 


Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . . . . 

Colorado  . 

Florida  . 

Idaho  . 

Minnesota  . . . . 

Montana  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Mexico . . . 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma  . . . . 

Oregon  . . . 

South  Dakota . 

Utah  . 

Washington  . . 

Wyoming  . 

Alaska  . 

Total  . . 


The  average  price  on  the  stump  for  the  timber  sold  in  1910  was  $2  44  per  thou¬ 
sand  board  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  stock  grazed  in  the  national 
forests  in  1910,  by  states: 

Pay  Permits  for  Grazing  In  National  Forests. 


State  or  Tsrrltory. 

Cattle.  Horses  and  Hogs. 

Sheep  and  Goats. 

Per¬ 

mits 

issued. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Hogs. 

Per¬ 

mits 

issued 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Arizona  . 

1,659 

19 

2,577 

2,650 

224,895 

394 

162,433 

236,596 

9,709 

1 

8,587 

7,542 

618 

46 

1,667 

187 

'301 

353 

427,042 

12,046 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

382,715 

694,847 

15.309 

3.460 

Colorado  . 
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Cattle.  Horses  and  Hogs. 


State  or  Territory. 


Per- 


Florida  . . 

Idaho  . 

Kansas  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  .... 

Nevada  . 

New  Mexico. . 
Nortb  Dakota. 
Oklahoma  .... 

Oregon  . 

South  Dakota. 

Utah  . 

Washington  . . 
Wyoming  .... 
Total  .  . 


mits 

issued. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Hogs. 

33 

827 

115 

1,959 

111,017 

8,960 

84 

10,448 

161 

1,9031  133.5971  14,156 

80 

38,714 

1,231 

371 

52,121 

5,373 

2.012 

110,031 

6,658 

351 

6 

305 

10 

31 

4.741 

208 

1,423 

114,084 

■  9,670 

348 

519 

11,956 

1,158 

4,455 

115,336 

7,310 

260 

1  9.352 

856 

651 

73,026 

3,062 

Sheep  and  Goaf. 


Per¬ 

mits 


Sheep.  .  Goats. 


7 

563 

829 

1,811.147 

1 

420 

252 

576,971 

916 

79 

441.592 

900 

673 

504,112 

56.249 

594 

959,920 

222 

1,323 

895,395 

900 

lOO 

165,079 

296 

798,847 

20,6921  1.409.8731  84,552  |  3,145|  4.9951  7.558.6501  90,300 


The  value  of  the  public  property  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  estimated 
at  over  two  billion  dollars. 


At  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service  are  the  Forester,  Henry  S.  Graves,  and  the 
Associate  Forester,  A.  F.  Potter  The  work  is  organized  under  the  following 
branches:  Operation  and  lands,  James  B.  Adams  In  charge; 

The  Forest  silviculture,  W.  T.  Cox  in  charge;  grazing,  A.  F.  Potter  In 

Administration,  charge;  products,  William  D.  Hall  In  charge. 

The  149  national  forests  are  distributed  in  six  districts,  with 
a  district  forester  in  charge  of  each,  and  headquarters  as  follows:  District  1  (Mon¬ 
tana,  Northeastern  Washington,  Northern  Idaho,  Northwestern  South  Dakota,  North¬ 
ern  Michigan,  Northern  Minnesota  and  Southwestern  North  Dakota),  Missoula,  Mont., 
W.  B.  Greeley,  District  Forester:  District  2  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  the  remainder  of 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Western  Kansas),  Denver,  Colo.,  Smith  Riley,  District 
Forester:  District  3  (most  of  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma), 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  A.  C.  Ringland,  District  Forester;  District  4  (Utah, 
Southern  Idaho.  Western  Wyoming,  Eastern  and  Central  Nevada,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Northwestern  Arizona),  Ogden,  Utah,  E.  A.  Sherman,  District  Forester;  District 
5  (California  and  Southwestern  Nevada),  San  Francisco.  Cal..  F.  E.  Olmsted.  District 
Forester,  and  District  6  (Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska),  Portland,  Ore.,  C.  S. 
Chapman.  District  Forester. 

On  July  1.  1910,  the  force  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  numbered  3.093.  Of 
these  2,491  were  employed  upon  the  national  forests,  and  602  were  engaged  in  admin¬ 
istrative.  scientific  and  clerical  work  at  the  Washington  and  district  headquarters.  Of 
the  employees  on  the  national  forests  the  force  engaged  principally  in  protective  work 
numbered  1,859  men,  as  follows:  Forest  rangers,  243:  assistant  forest  rangers,  1,050; 
forest  guards,  558;  game  wardens,  2;  hunters  and  trappers,  6.  The  protective  force 
was  therefore  about  one  man  for  every  104,000  acres,  or  1^  square  miles.  (Prussia 
has  one  man  for  every  1,700  acres,  and  Baden  one  for  every  750.) 

The  branch  of  silviculture  directs  the  management  of  the  national  forests  as 
regards  both  the  systems  of  cutting  mature  timber  and  the  work  of  forest  plant¬ 
ing,  supervises  their  protection,  cooperates  with  states  in  developing 
Silviculture,  forest  policies  adapted  to  their  requirements,  cooperates  with  pri¬ 
vate  forest  owners  who  desire  to  practise  forestry  on  their  lands, 
and  carries  on  silvicultural  investigations  of  the  important  species  of  the  United 
States.  Its  most  Important  work  is  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  national 
forests,  where  the  chief  problem,  after  fire  protection,  is  to  replace  the  mature  timber 
as  it  is  sold  and  cut  by  young  growth  of  valuable  species. 

In  planting  within  the  national  forests,  the  primary  object  is  to  produce  commer- 
qial  timber,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  planting  has  been  done  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  reforesting  denuded  watersheds,  in  order  to  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of 
streams  directly  supplying  cities  and  towns.  During  the  year  ending  June  30.  1910, 
7.400  acres  in  national  forests  were  sown  or  planted  to  trees,  chiefly  Douglas  fir. 
Western  yellow  pine,  Austrian  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce.  There  are  forty-flve 
government  nurseries  which  supply  the  national  forests.  These  have  a  present  stock 
of  about  20.000,000  plants,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  18,000,000  a  year.  In  the 
East,  forest  planting  has  been  done  mainly  in  cooperation  with  states  and  private 
owners. 

At  the  request  of  the  states,  the  Forest  Service  makes  examinations  of  their  forest 
conditions,  makes  silvicultural  studies  of  practical  Importance,  suggests  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  for  giving  the  states  a  wise  forest  policy,  etc.  The  cost  of  such  work  is  shared 
by  the  states  and  the  service.  The  service  co-operates  with  private  owners  by  send¬ 
ing  its  experts  to  examine  timber  tracts  and  report  on  the  proper  methods  for  manag¬ 
ing  and  protecting  them.  The  cost  of  such  an  examination  is  borne  by  the  owner. 
During  1910  examinations  were  made  of  timber  tracts  aggregating  323,000  acres. 

The  branch  of  grazing  suoervlses  the  grazing  of  livestock  upon  the  national 
forests,  the  principal  lines  of  work  being;  The  allotment  of  grazing  privileges. 

the  Issuance  of  grazing  permits,  the  division  of  the  ranges  between 
Grazing,  different  classes  of  stock  qr  their  owners  and  the  regulation  of  the  stock 
grazed  under  permit  upon  the  ranges,  and  the  development  of  the 
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forage  producing  capacity  of  the  national  forests  by  the  restoration  of  depleted  areas 
through  systematic  control  of  the  stock  grazed  upon  them,  or  by  artificial  means; 
through  the  eradication  of  noxious  range-destroying  rodents  and  through  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  new  methods  of  range  control.  By  co-operation  with  federal  and  state  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  the  national  forests  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  freed  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  fatal  to  livestock,  and  by  an  active 
campaign  against  predaceous  animals  destructive  to  livestock  the  annual  loss  from 
this  source  within  the  national  forests  has  been  reduced  by  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

The  branch  of  products  carries  on  studies,  tests  and  demonstrations  to  further 
the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  products  of  the  forest.  A  forest  products 
laboratory  is  operated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  experi- 
Products.  ments  are  made  to  determine  the  properties  of  American  woods,  to 
ascertain  cheap  and  effective  treatments  to  prevent  decay,  to  test  the 
adaptability  of  untried  woods  for  specific  uses,  such  as  paper  pulp,  to  develop  uses  for 
the  material  wasted  in  sawmill  operations  and  to  discovei  processes  of  obtaining  val¬ 
uable  chemical  by-products  for  the  waste  which  can  not  otherwise  be  utilized.  An  of¬ 
fice  of  wood  utilization  is  maintained  at  Chicago  to  promote  the  economic  use  of  wood 
among  the  timber-consuming  industries.  In  the  Western  States  all  products  work 
centres  in  the  district  offices  at  Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

An  important  part  of  the  dendrological  studies,  carried  on  by  the  service,  is 
the  making  of  an  accurate  forest  map  of  the  distribution  of  tree  species  in  the 
United  States,  to  show  the  extent,  composition  and  economic  pos- 
Dendrological  siblllties  of  the  forest  resources.  Others  of  these  studies  concern 
Studies.  the  cedar  forests  of  Texas,  and  important  but  little  known  trees 

indigenous  to  the  United  States,  the  growth  of  which  may  profit¬ 
ably  extend  to  new  localities  for  economic  purposes.  Prominent  among  the  latter  are 
the  desert  pines  of  California.  An  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  present  and 
probable  future  supply  of  Western  tan  bark  oak.  as  well  as  of  other  trees  the  barks 
of  which  are  used  to  adulterate  tan  bark,  and  the  tannin  contents  of  the  barks  are 
being  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Included  also  is  a  study  of  basket 
willows.  Experimental  holts  are  established  on  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm, 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Attention  is  given  especially  to  the  conditions  under  which 
high  grade  basket  rods  may  be  produced. 

The  forests  now  cover  550,000.000  acres,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  United 
States.  Forests  publicly  owned  contain  one-fifth  of  all  timber  standing.  Forests 
privately  owned  contain  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber. 
The  Nation’s  The  timber  privately  owned  is  not  only  four  times  that  publicly 
Forest  Area.  owned,  but  it  is  generally  more  valuable.  Forestry  is  now  prac¬ 
tised  on  70  per  cent  of  the  forests  publicly  owned  and  on  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  forests  privately  owned,  or  on  only  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  forests. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  contained  timber  in  quantity  and  variety 
far  beyond  that  upon  any  other  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  They  covered  850,- 
000.000  acres,  with  a  stand  of  not  less  than  5,200,000,000,000  board  feet  of  merchant¬ 
able  timber,  according  to  present  standards  of  use.  There  were  five  great  forest 
regions — the  northern,  the  southern,  the  central,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Pacific. 

The  present  rate  of  cutting  is  three  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  pineries  of  the  Lake  States  are  nearing  exhaustion,  and 
great  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  supply  of  valuable  timber  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  heavy  demands  for  timber  have  been  rapidly  pushing  the  great 
centres  of  lumber  industry  toward  the  South  and  West.  In  consequence,  the  State  of 
Washington  has  led  for  several  years  in  lumber  production,  now  followed  in  order  by 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Virginia  and  Texas.  In  1909  the 
production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounted  to  16,125,000,000  feet;  the  Douglas  fir  of 
the  Northwest  held  second  place,  with  over  4,750,000,OW;  while  oak  came  third,  with 
4,500,000,000  feet,  and  white  pine  fourth  with  less  than  4,000,000,000  feet. 

There  are  taken  from  our  forests  yearly,  including  waste  in  logging  and  in 
manufacture,  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood.  There  are  used  in  a  single  year 
90,000,000  cords  of  firewood,  44,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
Consumption  of  ber,  123,000,000  hewed  ties,  1,500,000,000  staves,  over  133,- 
Forest  Products.  000,000  sets  of  heading,  nearly  500,000,000  barrel  hoops,  3,- 
200,000  cords  of  native  pulp  wood,  165.000,000  cubic  feet  of 
round  mine  timbers,  and  1,250,000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation. 

In  1909.  4,002,000  cords  of  wood  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  of  which 

■794,000  cords  were  Imported  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  pulp  wood  is  making  a 
severe  drain  on  the  spruce  forests,  which  furnish  the  principal  supply,  though  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  woods,  such  as  poplar,  hemlock,  pine  and  balsam,  are  now  being  used  in 

considerable  quantities.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
ricuiture  is  conducting  investigations  to  determine  what  other  woods,  such  as  scrub 
pine,  white  fir,  tupelo  and  the  like,  can  be  successfully  used. 

A  larger  drain  upon  our  forest  resources  is  made  by  the  demand  for  railroad  ties, 
of  which  123.754,000,  equivalent  to  3,750,000,000  board  feet,  were  used  in  1909.  White 
oak,  hitherto  the  chief  source  of  supply,  is  not  plentiful  enough  to  meet  this  demand 
indefinitely,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  supply  of  chestnut,  cedar  and 
cypress  is  dwindling;  hov. ever,  seasoning  and  treating  methods  are  being  found, 
largely  through  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  by  which  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
woods,  such  as  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Northwest  and  loblolly  pine  in  the  South,  are 
made  fit  for  use  as  ties.  Timber  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000,000  feet  was  used  in  1907 
for  mine  timbers.  A  great  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  naval  stores  industry,  also 
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largely  through  the  work  oi  the  Forest  Service,  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
•'cup”  systems  of  turpeatlnirg  In  place  of  the  old  destructive  system  of  “boxing.”  The 
new  systems  insure  a  larger  product  of  better  quality,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
long  leaf  pine  forests  upon  which  the  industry  depends. 

New  York  has  purchased  and  set  aside  1.600.000  acres  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catsklll  Mountains  as  forest  preserves,  under  the  control  of  the  Forest.  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  of  the  State.  These  lands  and  private  lands  in 
Forest  Policy  the  preserve  counties  are  protected  from  Are  by  an  adequate  sys- 
of  the  States,  tern  of  wardens.  Unfortunately  the  Constitution  of  the  State  pro¬ 
hibits  the  cutting  of  timber  from  state  landa  In  1909  the  Com¬ 
mission  distributed  at  cost  to  private  owners  1,005,325  forest  tree  seedlings;  and  the 
waste  and  open  land  on  the  preserve  is  being  gradually  planted  to  trees  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  foresters. 

Pennsylvania  has  purchased  more  than  920,000  acres  of  land  for  state  forest  re¬ 
serves,  and  the  Forestry  Commission  has  the  right  to  purchase  additional  forest  lands 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  an  acre.  The  reserves  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  located  with  special  reference  to  protecting 
the  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns.  The  state  forest  reserves  are  not  only  protected 
from  fire,  but  are  managed  according  to  forestry  principles,  the  mature  timber  being 
cut  and  sold.  A  school  for  training  forest  rangers  for  the  reserves  is  maintained 
at  Mont  Alto.  There  is  a  well  organized  forest  fire  protective  system  in  the  state. 
The  state  distributes  forest  trees  for  planting,  and  gives  advice  In  the  management  of 
forest  lands  to  private  owners. 

Minnesota.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have  well  organized  State  Forest  Departments. 
They  have  large  state  forist  reserves,  exceeding  200,000  acres  for  each  state,  which 
are  protected  from  fire  and  on  which  the  open  land  is  being  planted  and  the  mature 
timber  cut  and  sold.  Each  of  these  states  protects  the  forest  land  of  nrivate  owners 
as  well  as  that  of  the  state  forest  reserves  from  fire,  and  distributes  tree  seedlings  for 
planting  to  land  ownefs  at  cost.  Ohio,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  also  distribute 
planting  material  to  private  owners  and  give  them  advice  In  regard  to  methods  of 
forest  management.  The  following  states  have  forestry  departments  which  seek  to 
protect  from  fire  by  means  of  an  organized  warden  system  ^1  or  the  greater  portion 
of  the  forest  lands  in  the  state:  Maine,  Kew  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Oregon  and  California;  while  Washington  and 
Idaho  provide  for  such  protection  through  legal  associations  of  land  owners.  Mplne 
supports  a  very  efficient  forest  fire  service  covering  the  unorganized  townships  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state;  in  the  remaining  townships  the  selectmen  are  ex-officio 
wardens.  Most  of  these  states  also  have  small  state  forests,  that  of  New  Jersey 
being  14,000  acrea  Other  states  which  have  forest  officers  charged  with  forest  Interests 
are  Rhode  Island,  Indiana.  Kansas.  MonUina.  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
South  Carolina.  Alabama  and  Louisiana  have  recently  passed,  or  have  under  consider¬ 
ation.  advanced  forestry  legislation.  The  recently  adopted  law  of  Louisiana  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  that  it  provides  for  a  forest  fire  protective  organization  by 
means  of  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  every  1,000  board  feet  of  lumber  sawn  in 
the  state. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Congress  by  the  law  approved  May  16,  1910,  established  a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  Inquiries  and  investi¬ 
gations  tor  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industry,  especially  such  as  might  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  mining  in  the  United  States  less  wasteful  of  life  and  resources.  These  inquiries 
and  investigations  are  intended  to  help  the  slates  in  the  enactment  of  better  and  more 
uniform  mining  laws  and  regulations,  to  be  of  service  to  state  mining  inspectors, 
operators  and  miners,  supplying  them  with  data  concerning  explosives,  gas,  dust, 
mine  fires  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  problem  of  mine  safety,  and  to  encourage 
a  more  efficient  treatment  and  economical  use  of  metallic  mineral  products.  For  the 
full  text  of  the  law  see  page  133  of  this  volume. 

The  passage  of  the  law  of  1910  was  due  largely  to  a  public  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  increasing  loss  of  life  in  mining  accidents.  The  record  of  fatal  accidents  had 
been  growing  worse  for  twenty  years.  The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  killed  by  accidents  in  the  coal  mlt.es  of  North  America  between  1S99  and  1908 
and  the  number  of  employes  by  years,  with  the  ratio  of  fatal  accidents  to  every  thou¬ 
sand  employed; 

Persons  Killed  by  .iccldents  in  Coal  Mines  of  North  America,  1899-1908. 


States.  Territories, 
and  Provinces. 


Alabama  . 

Colorado  . 

IlUnols  . 

Indiana  . 

Indian  Territory. 

Iowa  . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  . 

Maryland . 

Michigan . 


1S99. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1899- 

1908. 

40 

37 

41 

60 

67 

84 

185 

66 

154 

110 

854 

41 

29 

65 

73 

40 

89 

59 

88 

99 

61 

634 

84 

94 

99 

96 

156 

157 

199 

165 

166 

175 

1.383 

16 

18 

24 

24 

65 

34 

47 

31 

53 

45 

347 

25 

40 

44 

60 

33 

30 

44 

39 

32 

44 

391 

20 

29 

26 

55 

21 

31 

24 

37 

35 

38 

316 

16 

22 

26 

27 

36 

16 

36 

30 

32 

(•) 

241 

71 

17 

21 

19 

25 

Ik 

31 

39 

32 

40 

250 

6 

7 

12 

11 

13 

18 

13 

7 

(•) 

12 

92 

4 

10 

6 

6 

8 

7 

8 

6 

7 

6 
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States,  Territories,  !  1 

and  Provinces.  I  1899. 1 1900. 

1901.' 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907.' 

1  1899- 
1908.11908. 

Missouri  . . .  i 

14 

10 

15 

10 

17 

11 

11 

16 

8 

10 

122 

New  Mexico . ' 

15 

16 

9 

IT, 

17 

16 

5 

9 

31 

34 

167 

Ohio  . . 1 

67 

68 

72 

81 

lU 

118. 

131 

127 

153 

112 

1,033 

Pennsylvania  (anthra-| 
cite)  .  . . . . . .  1 

461 

411 

618 

300 

518 

696 

644 

657 

708 

678 

5,385 

Pennsylvania  (bltuml- 1 
nous)  . 1 

258 

265 

801 

456 

402 

636 

479 

477 

806 

672 

4,552 

Tennessee  . i 

20 

10 

226 

26 

28 

29 

33 

31 

34 

490 

Utah  . i 

0 

209 

10 

28 

7 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

273 

Washington  . 1 

West  Virginia . 

43 

33 

27 

34 

25 

31 

13 

13 

36 

25 

282 

89 

141 

184 

120 

159 

140 

194 

268 

356 

625 

2,226 

British  Columbia . . 

11 

17 

102 

139 

42 

37 

12 

16 

31 

18 

424 

Nova  Scotia . ! 

19 

21 

14 

19 

31 

19 

20 

28 

35 

39 

245 

Total  deaths . 1 

1,247  |‘l, 6031 

1,604 

.1.834 

1,802 

2,018 

2,191 

2,078 

2,812 

2,686 

19,776 

•Returns  not  available. 

Twenty-year  Kecord  of  Fatal  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines  of  North  Ami»rica,  1889-1908. 


Number  of 

Fatal 

■Rate  per  1,000 

Tear. 

employes. 

accidents. 

employed. 

1889 . . . . . 

262,223 

660 

2,62 

1890 . 

288.206 

701 

2.43 

1891 . . . 

325,840 

1,076 

3.30 

1892 . . . 

342.744 

869 

2.61 

1893 . . . ........... 

382.133 

965 

2.53 

1894 . . . . . . 

385,579 

957 

2.48 

1895 . . . 

395.649 

1,057 

2.67 

1893 . . 

401,874 

1,120 

2.79 

1897 . . . . . . . 

405,433 

947 

2.34 

1898 . . . . . . 

405,600 

1,049 

2.69 

1899 . . . . . 

417,415 

1,247 

2.98 

1900 . ■ . . . 

462.308 

1,503 

3.25 

1901 . 

494,387 

1.604 

3.24 

1902 . . . . 

525,443 

1,834 

3.49 

1903 . . . 

574,210 

1,802 

3.14 

1904 . 

598,856 

2,018 

3.37 

lOO-h . 

637,522 

2,191 

3.44 

1906 . . 

658.189 

2,078 

3.16 

1907. . . . . . 

673,657 

2,812 

4.17 

1908 . , . . . . . 

678.785 

2.686 

3.96 

1889-1893 . '. . 

WOO45 

42^ 

~2.“66 

1894-1898 . . . 

1,994.036 

5,130 

2.67 

1899-1903 . 

2,473,743 

7,990 

8.23 

1904-1908 . . . . . 

3,247,009 

11,786 

3.63 

1889-1908 . . . ..... 

9,315,932 

29,166 

3.13 

Compared  with  European  countries,  where  the  industry  has  been  surrounded  with 
governmental  safeguards,  the  loss  of  life  has  been  excessive.  In  the  coal  mines  of 
Belgium  the  ratio  of  men  killed  to  every  thousand  men  employed  was  from  1901— ’07 
only  1.03.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Prussia  the  ratio  has  varied  in  the  period  between 
1900-’06  from  2.25  to  1.80. 

The  coal  production  of  the  United  States  is  now  nearly  600,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
while  the  yearly  waste  of  coal  in  connection  with  general  mining  operations  and 
through  mine  fires  approximates  250,000,000  tons.  The  general  mineral  production  of 
the  United  States  aggregates  in  value  f2, 000, 000, 000, 000,  and  in  connection  with  the 
mining  and  extraction  of  these  materials  the  yearly  waste  approximates  $300,000,000. 
The  new  bureau  will  endeavor  to  lessen  this  waste  by  suggesting  safer  and  less  costly 
methods  of  operation. 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1909, 
shows,  that  there  were  received  at  the  Patent  Office  64,408  applications  for  mechani¬ 
cal  patents,  1,234  applications  for  design  patents,  197  applications  for  reissues  of 
patents,  7,247  applications  for  registration  of  trademarks,  554  applications  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  labels  and  190  applications  for  registration  of  prints.  There  were  37,261 
patents  issued,  including  designs,  160  patents  reissued  and  4,184  trademarks,  492 
labels  and  148  prints  registered.  The  number  of  patents  that  expired  was  22.661. 
The  number  of  allowed  applications  awaiting  the  payment  of  final  fees  was  12,748, 
and  the  number  forfeited  for  non- payment  of  the  final  fees  7.699.  The  total  receipts 
were  $2,042,828  14,  the  expenditures  $1,955,161  14  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  ex¬ 
penditures  $87,677.  The  total  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1910,  was  $6,978,402  89. 

The  patents  Issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  1909  were  distributed  by 
states  and  territories  as  follows: 
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States  and  Territories. 

Patents 
and  de¬ 
signs. 

One  to 
every — 

Alabama  . 

184 

9,938 

Arkansas  . 

142 

9,236 

California  . 

1,358 

1,094 

Colorado  . 

471 

1,146 

Connecticut  . 

1,031 

881 

Delaware  . 

47 

3,931 

Florida  . 

96 

5.506 

Georgia  . 

265 

8,364 

Idaho  . 

76 

2.128 

Illinois  . 

3,503 

1,376 

Indiana  . 

931 

2,703 

Iowa  . 

717 

3,113 

Kansas  . 

462 

3,183 

Kentucky  . 

299 

7,181 

Louisiana  . 

171 

8,080 

Maine  . 

148 

4,692 

Maryland  . 

299 

3,973 

Massachusetts  . 

2,152 

1.304 

Michigan  . 

1,086 

2,229 

Minnesota  . 

639 

2,741 

Mississippi  . 

115 

13,489 

Missouri  . 

1,159 

2,680 

Montana  . 

96 

2,535 

Nebraska  . 

341 

3.126 

Nevada  . 

38 

1.114 

New  Hampshire  . 

108 

3,811 

New  Jersey . 

1,562 

1.206 

New  York  . 

5,232 

1.3^59 

North  Carolina  . 

205 

9,238 

North  Dakota . 

153 

2,086 

States  and  Territories. 

Patents 
and  de¬ 
signs. 

One  to 
every — 

Ohio  . 

2,538 

1.638 

Oklahoma  . 

250 

3,162 

Oregon  . 

239 

1,731 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,641 

1,731 

Rhode  Isiand  . 

294 

1,458 

South  Carolina . 

69 

19.424 

South  Dakota  . 

105 

3.824 

Tennessee  . 

252 

8.018 

Texas  . 

544 

6,604 

Utah  . 

142 

1,949 

Vermont  . 

66 

5,207 

Virginia  . 

269 

6.893 

■Washington  . 

472 

1,098 

West  'Virginia  . 
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4,842 

Wisconsin  . 

796 

2.599 

Wyoming  . 

43 

2.152 

Alaska  . 

12 

6,299 

Arizona  . 

45 

2,732 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

267 

1.044 

Hawaii  . 

11 

14,000 

New  Mexico  . 

40 

4,883 

6 

Philippine  Islands  .... 

4 

3 

United  States  Army... 

16 

United  States  Navy... 

16 

Total  . 

•33,424 

including'  160  reissues  and  25  patents  ■withdra'wn. 

_  number  ot  patents  granted  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries  was 

3,812.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  from  1871  to  1909: 


Tear. 

Apnllca- 

tions. 

'  Caveats 

filed. 

Patents 

and 

reissues. 

Cash  received. 

Cash  ex¬ 
pended. 

Surplus, 

1871 . 

19,472 

3.366 

13.033 

$678,716  46 

$562,091  64 

$116,624  82 

1872 . 

18,246 

3,090 

1.3.590 

699.726  39 

665.595  00 

34.131  .39 

1873 . 

20,414 

3.248 

12.864 

70.3.191  77 

691,178  98 

12.012  79 

1874 . 

21.602 

3.181 

13. ,599 

7.38.278  17 

679.288  41 

58.959  76 

1875 . 

21,638 

3.094 

14..837 

743.45.3  36 

721.657  71 

21.795  65 

1876 . 

21.425 

2.697 

15.595 

757.9.87  6u 

652.542  60 

105.445  05 

1877 . 

20.308 

2..«09 

14.1.87 

732.342  R5 

613.152  62 

119.190  23 

1878 . 

20.260 

2,755 

1.3.444 

725.375  55 

593.082  89 

132.292  66 

1879 . 

20.059 

2.620 

1.3.213 

703,9.31  47 

529.638  97 

174.292  50 

1880 . 

23,012 

2.490 

1.3.947 

749.6.85  .32 

538,865  17 

210,820  15 

1881 . 

26.059 

2.406 

16..584 

853.665  89 

605.173  28 

248.492  61 

1882 . 

31,522 

2,553 

19.267 

1.009,219  45 

683,867  67 

325.351  78 

1883 . 

34,576 

2.741 

22.383 

1.146.240  00 

675,234  86 

471,005  14 

1884 . 

35,600 

2.582 

20.413 

1,075.79,8  80 

970.579  76 

105.219  04 

1885 . 

35.717 

2.552 

24.233 

1.188,089  15 

1,024.378  85 

163.710  30 

1886 . 

35.968 

2.513 

22.508 

1.154..551  40 

992,503  45 

162.047  95 

1887 . 

35,613 

2,622 

21,477 

1.144.509  60 

994.472  22 

150.037  38 

1888 . 

35.797 

2.251 

20.  .506 

1.118,516  10 

973.108  78 

145.407  32 

1889 . 

40.575 

2.481 

24.158 

1,281.728  a5 

1.052.955  96 

228.772  09 

1890 . 

41.048 

2.311 

26,292 

1.340.372  66 

1.099.297  74 

241.074  92 

1891 . 

40,552 

2.408 

23.244 

1.271.285  78 

1.139,713  35 

131.572  43 

1892 . 

40.7.53 

2.290 

23.559 

1.286.331  88 

1,110,739  24 

175,592  59 

1893 . 

.3,8.473 

2.247 

23.769 

1.242.871  64 

1.141.038  45 

101.833  19 

1894 . 

38.4.39 

2.286 

2n^R7 

1.187.4.39  58 

1,100.047  12 

87.392  46 

1895 . 

40.680 

2.415 

22,057 

1.245.246  93 

1.106,389  49 

1.38,857  44 

1896 . 

43.9.82  - 

2.271 

2.3,37.3 

1.324.0.59  83 

1.113.413  71 

210.646  12 

1897 . 

47,905 

2,176 

2.3.794 

1.375.641  72 

1.122.843  13 

252.798  59 

lbi)8 . 

.35.842 

1.659 

22.267 

1.137.7.34  48 

1.136.196  20 

1..538  28 

1899 . 

41.443 

1  716 

25,527 

1.325.457  03 

1.211.783  73 

113.673  30 

1900 . 

41.980 

1.731 

26.499 

1,350.323  53 

1.200.019  02 

90.808  91 

1901 . 

46,449 

1.842 

27.373 

1.449.398  16 

1.297.. 385  64 

152.012  52 

1902 . 

49.641 

1.851 

27,SSfi 

1.552.  J559  08 

1.393.34.5  54 

159.513  54 

1903 . 

50.213 

1.771 

31.699 

1,642.201  81 

1.448.645  81 

193.156  00 

1004 . 

52. 143 

1.808 

30.9.34 

1.657,320  53 

1.476,000  38 

181.326  15 

1905 . 

54.971 

1.896 

30,399 

1..806.758  14 

1.479.633  22 

327.124  92 

1906 . 

56.482 

1.8,85 

31.965 

1,790.921  38 

1.554.891  20 

236.030  18 

1907 . 

58,762 

1.967 

36.620 

1.910.618  14 

1.631.458  36 

279.159  78 

1908 . 

61.475 

2.110 

33.682 

1.896.847  67 

1,712.303  42 

184.544  25 

1909 . 

65.839 

1.948 

37.421 

2,042.823  14 

1.955.151  14 

87.677  00 
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IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

monOItAKT  AXIENS  ADMIimi),  BY  CODNTBIBS,  1906-’07  TO  19«9-’10. 


Countries. 

1 

‘  1906.’07. 

! 

1907-’08. 

1908-’09. 

10O9-’1O. 

Austria-Hungary  . 

838,452 

168,509 

171,191 

258,737 

Belgium  . . . 

6,396 

4,162 

8,692 

5,402 

Denmark  . . 

7,243 

4,954 

4,395 

6,984 

France,  including  Corsica . . 

9,731 

8,788 

0,672 

7,383 

German  Empire . 

37,807 

82,309 

25,540 

31,283 

Greece  . . . 

36,580 

21,489 

14,111 

25,888 

Italy,  including  £-lclIy  and  Sardinia . 

285,731 

128,503 

183,218 

215,537 

Netherlands  . 

6,637 

5,946 

4,698 

7,534 

Norway  . . 

22,133 

12,412 

13,627 

17,538 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores 

Islands  . . 

9,608 

7,307 

4,956 

8,229 

Rumania  . . 

4,384 

5,228 

1,590 

2,145 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland...* . 

258,943 

166,711 

120,460 

186,792 

Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro . 

11,359 

10,827 

1,054 

4,737 

Spain  . 

6,784 

3,899 

2,616 

3,472 

Sweden  . 

20,589 

12,809 

14,474 

23,745 

Switzerland  . - . 

3,748 

3,281 

2,694 

3,533 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

20,767 

11,290 

9,015 

18,405 

United  Kingdom: 

England  . 

56,637 

47,031 

32,809 

46,706 

Ireland  . . . 

34,530 

30,556 

25.033 

29,855 

Scotland  . 

19,740 

13,506 

12,400 

20,115 

Wales  . 

2,660 

2,287 

1,584 

2,120 

Europe,  not  specified . .  . 

107 

97 

46 

151 

Total  Europe . 

1,199,566 

691,901 

654,875 

926,291 

China . 

061 

1,397 

1,943 

1,968 

Japan  . 

80,226 

15,803 

3,111 

2,720 

Other  Asia  . 

9,337 

11,165 

7,850 

18,845 

Total  Asia . 

40,524 

28,365 

12,904 

*  23,533 

Africa  . 

1,486 

1,411 

858 

1,072 

Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  Pa- 

cifle  Islands,  not  specified . 

1,989 

1,179 

892 

1,097 

British  North  America  . . .  . 

19,918 

38,510 

61,941 

56,555 

Central  America  . 

970 

1,217 

930 

893 

Mexico . . . 

1,406 

6,067 

16,251 

18,691 

South  America . 

2,779 

2,315 

1,906 

2,151 

West  Indies . . . .  . 

16,689 

11,888 

11,180 

11,244 

Ail  other  countries . 

22 

17 

49 

43 

Grand  total . 

1 1,285,349 

1 

1 

782,870 

761,786 

1,041,570 

IMMIGRATION  BY  YEARS,  18S9-’60  TO  1909-*10. 


Fiscal  year 
ending 

No. 

Fiscal  year 
ending 

No. 

Fiscal  year 
ending 

No. 

I860  . 

. ..  133.143 

1877  _  _ 

. .  .  141,857 

1894  . 

....  285,631 

1861  . 

. .  .  142,877 

1878  . 

. .  .  138,469 

1895  . 

....  258,536 

1862  . 

72.183 

1879  . 

...  1T7,826 

1896  . 

.  . .  .  343,267 

1803  . 

.  . .  132,925 

1880  . 

. .  .  467,257 

1897  . 

.  .  ,  .  230.832 

1864  . 

. ..  191,114 

1881  . 

. .  .  669,431 

1898  . 

_  229,299 

1865  . 

. .  .  180,339 

1 882  . 

. .  .  788,992 

1899  . 

.  . .  .  311,715 

1886  . 

. ..  332,577 

1883  . 

. .  .  603.322 

1900  . 

_  448.572 

1867  . 

. ..  303,104 

1884  . 

...  518..592 

1901  . 

_  487,918 

1808  . 

. ..  282,189 

1885  . 

. ,  .  395,346 

1902  . 

_  648.743 

1869  . 

. . .  352,768 

1 886  . . . . 

. . ,  334,203 

1903  . 

_  857.046 

1870  . 

. .  .  387,203 

1887  . 

...  490.109 

1904  . 

....  812,870 

1871  . 

...  32i;3i50 

1888  . 

. . .  546,889 

1905  . 

_ 1,026,499 

1872  . 

. .  .  404.806 

1889  . 

. .  .  444.427 

1906  . 

_ 1,100,735 

1873  . 

. .  .  4.59,803 

1890  . 

. .  .  465,302 

1907  . 

_ 1.28.5,349 

1874  . 

. .  .  313,339 

1891  . 

...  660, .31 9 

1908  . 

_  782.870 

1875  . 

. .  .  227.498 

1892  . 

...  579,663 

1909  . 

_  761,786 

1870  . . . 

. . .  169,986 

1893  . 

. .  .  439,730 

1910  . 

_ 1,041,670 
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CHINESE  SEEKING  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  FISCAE  YEARS 
ENDED  JUNE  SO,  1906-’09,  BY  CLASSES. 


Class  alleged. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Admitted 

Deported. 

Admitted 

Deported. 

Admitted 

Deported. 

Admitted 

“i 

Deported. 

Escaped.. 

United  States  citizens . 

915 

80 

929 

77 

1,609 

127  2.530I 

254 

16 

Wives  of  United  States  citizens.. 

7 

— 

23 

8 

37 

2 

98 

2 

Returning  laborers  . 

431 

18 

765 

19 

883 

36  950 

3 

— 

Returning  merchants  . 

660 

54 

733 

52 

T73 

55  947 

20 

5 

Other  mrechants  . 

121 

14 

112 

15 

216 

11 

:  292 

19 

— 

Members  of  merchants’  families. 

391 

34 

516 

77 

806 

128  1,242 

237 

10 

Students  . 

39 

5 

122 

6 

157 

3 

1  161 

6 

— 

Travellers  . 

16 

— 

10 

1 

13 

— 

27 

— 

Teachers  . ' . 

12 

— 

6 

— 

23 

14 

— 

OfBcials  . 

135 

— 

22 

— 

83 

1  82 

— 

— 

discellaneous  . 

0 

— 

17 

4 

24 

2j  52 

23 

— 

Totals . 

2,732 

205 

3,255 

259 

4,624 

36416.395 

564 

31 

ALIENS  DEBARRED  AND  ALIENS  DEPORTED  AFTER  ENTRY,  1891- ’92 

TO  1908-’09. 


Year  ende-I 
June  30 — 


1892. , 
1893. 

1894., 

1895. , 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 


Total  Im¬ 
migration. 

De-  1  De¬ 

barred  1  ported. 

Year  ended 
June  30 — 

Total  Im¬ 
migration. 

De¬ 

barred 

De¬ 

ported. 

1  579,663 

2.164 

637 

1901 . 

487,918 

3.516 

363 

439,730 

1,053 

577 

1902 . 

648,743 

4,974 

465 

285,631 

1,389 

417, 

1903 . 

857.046 

8.769 

547 

258,536 

2,419 

177 

1904 . 

812,870 

7.994 

779 

343,267 

2,799 

238 

1905 . 

1,026,499 

11,879 

845 

230,832 

1,617 

263 

1906 . 

1,100,735 

12,432 

676 

229,299 

3,030 

199 

1907 . 

1,285.349 

13,064 

995 

311.715 

3,798 

263 

1908 . 

782,870 

10,902 

2,069 

4 18,572 

4,246 

356 

1909 . 

751,786 

10,411 

2,124 

INTENDED  FUTURE  RESIDENCE  OF  LMMIGR.ANT  ALIENS  AD.MITTED 

IN  1908-’09. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . .  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . . . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . . 

Nebraska  . 


Immi¬ 
grant 
aliens. 
827 
406 
1,896 
302 
912 
285 
542 
962 
,452 
,273 
479 
932 
056 
379 
030, 
.571' 
,081 
516 
,839 
79i 
077 
197 
635 
194  i 
31!  ! 
497' 
317  I 

547; 


State  or  Territory. 


I  Imml- 

grant 
1  aliens. 


17. 

4, : 
20,i 

( 

1,- 

5, : 

1,! 

1.1 

63,; 

6.1 


1, 

3.’ 

4.1 
61. 
21.1 
15, 

9.: 

3,; 

3.1 


Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico..  —  .. 

New  York . 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Rico . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

VTrglnla  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


Total . . .  751,786 


659 

6,041 

41,907 

679 

220,865 

267 

5.144 
29.938 

1,123 

3.144 
112,402 

3 

964 

9.150 

223 

2.725 

488 

17,456 

2,762 

2,014 

1,299 

12,218 

6,441 

11,849 

1,123 
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NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

The  naturalization  system  of  the  United  States  was  amended  and  enlarged  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  29,  1906,  a  full  synopsis  of  which  Is  given  In 
The  Tribune  Almanac  for  1907,  under  "The  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  Acts  and  Reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  First  Session,”  pages  99-103. 

Persons  Pliglble. — The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  never  allowed  other 
than  "free  white  persons”  and  "persons  of  African  nativity  or  descent"  to  be 
naturalized.  The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  is  also  expressly  prohibited  by  Sec¬ 
tion  14,  Chapter  126,  Laws  of  1882. 

Anarchists  and  Polygamists. — The  law  of  June  29,  1906,  provides,  re-enacting 
the  law  of  March  3,  1903:  That  no  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  Is  opposed  to 
all  organized  government,  or  who  is  a  member  of  or  aiBllated  with  any  organiza¬ 
tion  entertaining  and  teaching  such  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  all  organized 
government,  or  who  advocates  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the 
unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  Individuals 
or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organized  government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  is  a  polyg¬ 
amist,  shall  be  naturalized. 

Declaration  of  Intention.— An  alien  seeking  naturalization  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  declare  on  oath  before  a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  state  court  of  record,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  ac¬ 
tions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is 
unlimited,  at  least  two  years  before  his  admission,  and  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
state  or  ruler,  and  particularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  may  be  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Oath  on  Application  for  Admission. — At  the  time  of  his  application  for  ad¬ 
mission  he  must  also  declare  on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  speci¬ 
fied.  “that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of ‘the  United  States,  and  that  he 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name,  to  the 
prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject.” 

Final  Petition. — Not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  seven  years  after  an 
alien  has  made  such  declaration  of  intention  he  shall  make  and  file,  in  duplicate,  a 
petition  in  writing,  signed  in  his  own  handwriting  and  duly  verified,  in  which  petition 
he  shall  state  his  full  name,  his  place  of  residence,  occupation,  and,  if  possible,  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth;  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated  and  the  date  and  place 
of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  if  he  entered  through  a  port,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  on  which  he  arrived;  the  time  when  and  the  place  and  name  of  the  court  where 
he  declared  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen;  if  be  is  married,  the  name  of  his  wife, 
the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition; 
and  if  he  has  children,  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  each  child  living. 

The  petition  must  set  forth  whether  or  not  he  has  been  denied  admission  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  denied,  the  ground  or  grounds  of  such  denial, 
the  court  or  courts  in  which  such  decision  was  rendered,  and  that  the  cause  for  such 
denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed. 

The  petition  must  also  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  credible  wit¬ 
nesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  state  in  their  affidavits  that  they 
have  personally  known  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously,  and  of  the  state,  territory  or  district  in 
which  the  application  is  made  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and  that  they  each  have  personal  knowledge 
that  the  petitioner  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  he  is  in  every  way 
qualified,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  filing  the  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives 
in  the  United  States  after  June  29.  1906,  stating  the  date,  place  and  manner  of  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  of  intention  of  such  petitioner,  which 
certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  said .  petition. 

Conditions  of  Citizenship. — It  must  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to 
which  the  alien  has  applied  for  final  admission  that  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application  he  has  resided  continuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  in  the  state  or  territory  where  the  court  is  held  at  least  one  year, 
and  that  during  that  time  "he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character, 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed 
to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.”  In  addition  to  the  oath  of  the 
applicant,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  facts 
of  residence,  moral  character  and  attachment  to  the  Constitution  is  required. 

Titles  of  Nobility. — If  the  applicant  bears  any  hereditary  title  or  belongs  to 
any  order  of  nobility,  he  must  make  renunciation  at  the  time  of  application. 

Soldiers. — Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has  served  one 
year  or  over  in  the  regular  or  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  and  has  been 
honorably  discharged,  may,  upon  application  to  a  court  as  specified  above,  proof  of 
one  year’s  residence,  good  moral  character  and  honorable  discharge,  be  admitted  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States; 

Seamen, — Seamen  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and 
who  subsequently  to  such  declaration  have  served  three  years  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 
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Navy  or  Marine  Corps. — Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has 
served  five  years  or  over  In  the  United  States  navy  or  United  States  marine  corps 
and  has  been  honorably  discharged,  may  upon  application  to  a  court  as  specified 
above,  proof  of  good  moral  character,  five  years’  service  and  honorable  discharge,  be 
admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Widows  and  Minor  Children. — When  any  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  dies  before  he  Is  actually  naturalized  the 
widow  and  minor  children  of  such  alien  may,  by  complying  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  law,  be  naturalized  without  making  any  declaration  of  Intention. 

Naturalized  Citizens  Residing  Abroad. — When  any  naturalized  American  citi¬ 
zen  shall  have  resided  for  two  years  In  the  state  from  which  be  came,  or  for  five 
years  in  any  other  foreign  state.  It  shall  be  presumed  that  be  has  ceased  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  and  the  place  of  his  general  abode  shall  be  deemed  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  during  those  years:  Provided,  however,  that  such  presumption  may  be  over¬ 
come  on  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  under  such  rules  as  the  Department  of  State  may  prescribe. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1908-’09  143,212  declarations  of  Intention  were  filed,  93,028 
in  the  state  courts  and  50,184  in  the  federal  courts.  The  tjetltlons  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion  numbered  42,178 — 29,166  in  the  state  courts  and  13,012  In 
Applications  for  the  federal  courts.  The  certificates  of  naturalization  Issued 
Citlzensbip.  numbered  37.337 — 25,268  from  state  courts  and  11,709  from 

federal  courts.  The  following  tables  show  the  declarations  of 
Intention,  petitions  for  naturalization  and  certificates  of  naturalization  by  states 
In  1908-'09: 


State  or  Territory. 

Declara¬ 
tion  of 
Inten¬ 
tion. 

1  Petitions 
for  Nat- 
urallza- 
1  tlon. 

Certifi¬ 

cates 

Granted 

Federal. 

State 
or  Ter¬ 
ritorial. 

Total. 

Alabama . 

4 

23 

27 

185 

82 

48 

Alaska . 

6 

— 

6 

365 

88 

55 

Arizona . 

6 

8 

13 

296 

91 

65 

Arkansas  . 

8 

48 

56 

97 

49 

32 

California . 

4 

57 

61 

5,932 

1,734 

1,310 

Colorado  . 

2 

58 

60 

1,684 

528 

482 

Connecticut  . 

2 

8 

10 

2,052 

608 

687 

Delaware  . 

1 

3 

4 

208 

60 

71 

District  of  Columbia.  . .  . 

1 

1 

378 

130 

74 

Florida  . 

6 

24 

30  ■ 

362 

117 

105 

Georgia  . 

1  10 

1  36 

46 

203 

61 

46 

Hawaii  . 

1 

8 

9 

192 

37 

33 

Idaho  . 

3 

24 

27 

812 

346 

248 

Tllinois . 

5 

98 

103 

12,391 

3,084 

2.692 

Indiana  . 

5 

80 

85 

7,669 

265 

229 

Iowa . 

4 

104 

108 

1,787 

661 

710 

Kansas  . 

1 

103 

104 

2,309 

520 

454 

Kentucky  . 

4 

53 

57 

178 

43 

36 

Louisiana  . 

5 

29 

.  34 

860 

239 

195 

Maine  . 

1 

15 

16 

565 

216 

202 

Maryland  . 

X 

23 

24 

701 

287 

213 

Massachusetts  . 

2 

16 

18 

10,019 

2,830 

2,453 

Michigan  . 

5 

85 

90 

4,621 

1,934 

1,737 

Minnesota  . 

12 

85 

97 

4,867 

2,402 

2,315 

Mississippi  . 

6 

46 

52 

61 

23 

12 

Missouri  . 

8 

100 

108 

3,076 

766 

656 

Montana  . 

2 

28 

30 

2,443 

535 

510 

Nebraska  . 

2 

91 

93 

3,182 

796 

694 

Nevada  . 

1 

14 

15 

358 

79 

60 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

11 

12 

546 

197 

161 

New  Jersey . 

1 

20 

21 

4,780 

1,587 

1,501 

6 

20 

26 

209 

67 

34 

New  York . ■ . 

5 

62 

67 

26,335' 

7,782 

6,436 

North  Carolina . 

7 

32 

39 

35 

14 

8 

North  Dakota . 

3 

46 

49 

2,477 

1,675 

1.734 

Ohio  . 

3 

86 

88 

4,558 

1,200 

933 

Oklahoma  . 

2 

59 

61 

369 

293 

237 

Oregon  . 

2 

34 

36 

1,547 

448 

384 

Pennsylvania  . 

6 

59 

65 

14,771 

4,182 

4.043 

Rhode  Island . 

2 

1 

3 

1,339 

564 

557 

South  Carolina . 

5 

15 

20 

55 

17 

10 

1 

56 

2,104 

509 

474 

Tennessee  . 

6 

20 

26 

119 

40 

18 

Texas  . 

21 

145 

166 

1,499 

38 

369 

Utah  . 

1 

27 

28 

668 

179 

148 

Vermont  . 

2 

14 

16 

532 

243 

147 

Virginia  . . 

9 

48 

57 

334 

123 

78 

Washington  . 

6 

38 

44 

5,567 

1,453 

1,418 

8 

35 

43  1 

485 

117 

98 

Wisconsin  . 

2 

71 

73 

6,344 

2,350 

2,038 

Wyoming  . 

1 

13 

14 

686 

143 

87 

Totals . 

217 

2.177 

2,394 

143,212 

42,178 

37,337 
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Burins'  I908-’09  6,341  certificates  'were  denied  by  the  state  and  federal  courts. 
In  1907-’08  3,330  certificates  were  denied  and  in  1906-’07  250. 

The  following  states  allow  aliens  the  right  of  franchise  after  declaring  an 
intention  to  acquire  citizenship;  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  is  pending  in  Wis¬ 
consin  restricting  the  right  of  franchise  to  those  aliens  only  who  declared  their 
intentions  prior  to  December  1,  1908,  and  terminating  that  right  on  December  1, 
1912. 

EXPATRIATION  LAWS. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1907,  defined  the  conditions  under 
which  an  American  citizen  expatriates  himself.  It  provides  that  any  American 
citizen  shall  be  deemed  to  have  expatriated  himself  when  he 
Assumption  of  has  been  naturalized  in  any  foreign  state  in  conformity  with 

Foreign  Allegiance,  its  laws,  or  when  he  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  state.  When  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have  re¬ 
sided  for  two  years  in  the  foreign  state  from  which  he  came,  or  for  five  years  in 
any  other  foreign  state,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  place  of  his  general  abode  shall  be  deemed  his  place  of  residence  dur¬ 
ing  said  years:  Provided,  however.  That  such  presumption  may  be  .uvercome  on  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department  of  State  may  prescribe; 
And  provided  also.  That  no  American  citizen  shall  be  allowed  to  expatriate  himself 
when  this  country  is  at  war. 

Any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of 
her  husband.  At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  she  may  resume  her 
American  citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registering  as  an  American 
Expatriation  by  citizen  within  one  year  with  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  or 
Marriage,  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or,  if  residing  in 

the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation, 
by  continuing  to  reside  therein.  Any  foreign  woman  who  acquires  American  citizen¬ 
ship  by  marriage  to  an  American  shall  be  assumed  to  retain  the  same  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  marital  relation  if  she  continues  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  unless 
she  makes  formal  renunciation  thereof  before  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize 
aliens,  or  if  she  resides  abroad  she  may  retain  her  citizenship  by  registering  as  such 
before  a  United  States  Consul  within  one  year  after  the  termination  of  such  marital 
relation.  A  child  born  without  the  United  States  of  alien  parents  shall  be  deemed  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  naturalization  of  or  resumplon  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  by  the  parent:  Provided,  That  such  naturalization  or  resumption 
takes  place  during  the  minority  of  such  child:  And  provided  further.  That  the  citi¬ 
zenship  of  such  minor  child  shall  begin  at  the  time  such  minor  child  begins  to  re¬ 
side  permanently  in  the  United  States.  Ail  children  born  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  who  are  citizens  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  who  continue  to  reside  outside  the  United  States  shall,  in  order  to  receive 
the  protection  of  this  government,  be  required  upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
to  record  at  an  American  consulate  their  intention  to  become  residents  and  remain 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  ^d  shall  be  further  required  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  United  States  upon  attaining  their  majority. 

PASSPORT  REGULATIONS. 

The  law  forbids  the  granting  of  a  passport  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  loyal  resident  of  an  insular  possession  of  the  United  States.  A 
person  who  has  made  the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  clti- 
Passports  zen  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  conditional  passport  under  conditions  set 
to  Citizens,  forth  In  a  later  paragraph.  No  one  hut  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
grant  and  Issue  passports  In  the  United  States.  A  person  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  passport,  if  temporarily  abroad,  should  apply  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  where  he  happens  to  be. 
or.  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative,  to  the  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  to  a  consul  of  the  United  States.  The 
necessary  statements  may  be  made  before  the  nearest  consular  officer.  Application 
for  a  passport  by  a  person  in  one  of  the  Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
should  be  made  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  such  possession.  The  evidence  required 
of  a  person  making  application  abroad  or  In  an  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  that  required  of  an  applicant  in  the  United  States. 

Such  application,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  must  be  attested  by  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The  applicant  Is  required  to  state  the  date  and 
place  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence,  and  within 
what  length  of  time  he  Intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of 
residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship  therein.  The  applicant  must 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  The  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  accompanied  bv  a  description  stating  the  following  particulars:  Age, 
stature,  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin.  hair,  complexion,  face,  and  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  at  least  one  credible  witness  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he 
represents  himself  to  be.  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  affidavit  are  true  to  the 
best  of  the  witness’s  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  issue  passports  to  persons  not  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  as  follows:  Where  any  person  has  made  a  declaration  of 
Intention  to  become  such  citizen  as  provided  by  law  and  has  re- 
Fassports  to  sided  In  the  United  States  for  three  years  a  passport  may  be  Issued 
Kon-Cltlzens.  to  him  entitling  him  to  the  protection  of  the  government  In  any 
foreign  country:  Provided,  That  such  passport  shall  not  be  valid 
for  more  than  six  months  and  shall  not  be  renewed,  and  that  such  passport  shall  not 
entitle  the  bolder  to  the  protection  of  this  government  In  the  country  of  which  he  was 
a  citizen  prior  to  making  such  declaration  of  intention.  See  also  under  "Ex¬ 
patriation  Laws,”  Page  203. 

A  person  of  the  Chinese  race,  alleging  birth  In  the  United  States,  must  accom¬ 
pany  his  application  with  supporting  affidavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses, 
preferably  not  of  the  Chinese  race,  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  birth 
In  the  United  States.  A  person  bom  abroad  whose  father  was  a  native  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  show  that  bis  father  was  bom  In  the  United  States,  resided  therein, 
and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant’s  birth.  The  department  may  require 
that  this  affidavit  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
A  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with  his  application.  He  must  state  In  his 
affidavit  when  and  from  what  port  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  what  ship  he  sailed 
In,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival  In  the  United  States,  when  and  before  what 
court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  Is  the  Identical  person  described  In  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  naturalization. 

If  a  woman  making  application  Is  unmarried  she  should  state  that  she  has 
never  been  married.  If  she  Is  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear.  If  she  Is  the  wife  or 
Applications  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen  she  must  transmit  for  Inspection 
from  Women,  her  husband's  certificate  of  naturalization,  must  state  that  she  la 
the  wife  (or  widow)  of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must 
set  forth  the  facts  of  his  emigration,  naturalization  and  residence,  as  required  In  the 
mle  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  A  married  woman's  citizen¬ 
ship  follows  that  of  her  husband  so  far  as  her  International  status  Is  concerned.  It 
Is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  woman’s  marital  relations  be  Indicated  In  her  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  passport.  The  child  of  a  naturalized  citizen  claiming  citizenship  through 
the  naturalization  of  the  parent  must  state  that  he  or  she  Is  the  son  or  daughter,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  person  described  In  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  which 
must  be  submitted  for  Inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigration,  natural¬ 
ization  and  residence,  as  required  In  the  rule  governing  the  application  of  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen.  A  resident  of  an  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  who  owes 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  must  state  that  be  owes  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  government,  and 
must  submit  affidavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  having  good  means  of 
knowledge  In  substantiation  of  his  statements  of  birth,  residence  and  loyalty. 

A  passport,  except  when  issued  to  a  naturalized  citizen,  expires  two  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance.  The  passport  of  a  naturalized  citizen  Is  good  for  only 
six  months,  as  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph.  A  new  one  will  be  Issued  upon 
a  new  application,  and.  If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  the  old  pass¬ 
port  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization.  If  the  application 
upon  which  It  was  Issued  Is  found  to  contain  sufficient  Information  as  to  the  natural¬ 
ization  of  the  applicant.  When  the  applicant  Is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
children  or  servant  who  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  passport.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  fact,  giving  the  respective  ages  of  the  children  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
servant,  when  one  passport  will  suffice  for  all.  For  any  other  person  In  the  party  a 
separate  passport  will  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  Include  her  minor  chil¬ 
dren  and  servant  under  the  above-named  conditions.  The  term  servant  does  not 
include  a  governess,  tutor,  pupil,  companion  or  person  holding  like  relations  to  the 
applicant  for  a  passport.  Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  Inserted  In  passports. 

By  act  of  Congress  a  fee  of  J1  Is  required  to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's 
passport.  That  amount  In  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each 
application  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Orders  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.  Drafts  or  checks  will  not  bo 
accepted.  Blank  forma  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  department.  The 
Secretary  of  State  may  refuse  to  Issue  a  passport  to  any  one  who  he  has  reason  to 
believe  desires  It  to  further  an  unlawful  or  Improper  purpose. 

Passports  are  not  required  In  the  Argentine  Republic.  Belgium.  Bolivia.  Brazil, 
Chill,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Denmark  and  possessions.  Great  Britain  and  possessions, 
Guatemala.  Honduras,  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Norway, 
Where  Not  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal  and  possessions,  Salvador.  Sweden  and 
Required.  Uruguay.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  Americans  intending 
to  visit  those  countries  be  provided  with  passports  for  convenience 
to  travel  without  interruption.  The  laws  of  the  following  countries  require  that 
every  foreigner  must  be  provided  with  a  passport  before  entering  their  domains: 
Austria-Hungary.  Dominican  Republic.  Germany.  Greece,  Haytl,  Netherlands  and 
possessions,  Persia,  Rumania,  Russia.  Servia,  Turkey  and  possessions  and  Venez¬ 
uela.  As  a  general  rule  It  Is  wise  for  persons  intending  travelling  abroad,  outside 
of  British  dominions,  where  passports  are  never  demanded,  to  provide  themselves 
with  passports  before  leaving  the  United  States.  Persons  Intending  to  enter  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Turkish  territory  should  have  their  passports  vls§d  (countersigned)  by  a 
Russian  or  Turkish  consular  representative  in  this  country  before  sailing. 
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HOW  NEW  STARS  ARE  ADDED  TO  THE  FLAG. 

Stars  are  added  to  the  union  or  blue  field  of  the  national  flag  when  new  states 
are  admitted.  The  law  governing  such  additions  was  approved  on  April  4,  1818,  and 
is  contained  in  Section  1702  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  provides  as  follows; 

“On  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the  Union  one  star  shall  be  added  to  the 
union  of  the  flag,  and  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  then 
next  succeeding  such  admission.” 

If  Arl.!ona  and  New  Mexico  adopt  state  constitutions  which  are  approved  by  the 
President  and  by  Congress  at  the  short  session  of  1910-’ 11,  or  If  Congress  ■  falls  to 
take  any  action  on  these  constitutions  and  they  are  approved  by  the  President,  and 
proclamations  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood  are  issued  before  July 
4,  1011,  two  new  stars  will  be  added  to  the  flag  on  the  latter  date.  In  none  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  flag  has  the  manner  of  arranging  the  stars  been  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  prior  to  July  4,  1896,  when  a  star  representing  Utah  was  added,  there 
was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  arrangement.  Since  July  4,  1896,  the  arrangement 
has  been  fixed  so  as  to  permit  the  addition  of  extra  stars  without  destroying  the 
symmetry  of  the  design.  The  arrangement  to  meet  the  case  of  Oklahoma  was  made 
in  1907  by  a  joint  board  of  army  and  navy  officers,  of  which  Admiral  George  Dewey 
was  chairman.  It  went  into  effect  on  July  4,  1908,  leaving  the  stars  thus — In  six 


rows,  eight  stars  in  the 
second  and  fifth  rows: 

first,  • 

third, 

fourth 

and 

sixth 

rows 

and  seven  stars  in 

* 

« 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

With  two  more  stars  it  will 
the  new  field  probably  will  look 

be 

as 

ssible 

lows: 

to 

have 

six 

rows 

of  eight  stars  each. 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

• 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

♦ 

THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cemeteries  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Interments  of  soldiers  and  sailors  therein  up  to  June  30.  1906: 


Interments. 

Name  of  Cemetery. 

Known.  |  Unk’ wn. 

Total. 

551 

772 

1,323 

3,427 

12,794 

2,304 

2,921 

16,761 

1 

124 

3,551 

13,719 

2,508 

4,751 

925 

204 

1,830 

4,626 

24 

Arlington,  Va.,  near  Fort  Myer,  Va. . . . 

20,376 

25 

920 

710 

1,630 

2,659 

43 

4,862 

181 

632 

3,091 

43 

4,644 

7 

9,406 

188 

1,480 

1,013 

2,464 

3,760 

7,169 

8,439 

3,780 

672 

1,879 

358 

2,859 

1,369 

1,189 

582 

3,663 

4,342 

6,745 

4,970 

1,379 

1,290 

3,936 

33j 

12,904 

13,409 

5.159 

1,962 

1,794 

9631 

6,730 

Crown  Hill,  Ind.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. . . . . . 1 

986 
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Interments. 

1 

Name  of  Cemetery. 

1  Known. 

Unk’wn.  |  Total. 

Culpeper,  Va . 

1  463 

1  912 

1  1,375 

Custer  Battlefield.  Mont.,  near  Crow  Agency,  Mont . 

Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y..  Brooklyn,  N.  T . 

1  9U3 

244 

1,227 

6,129 

381 

6,510 

Danville.  Kv . 

349 

J 

367 

Danville,  Va . 

l.lT.’i 

150 

1,331 

Fayetteville,  Ark . 

482 

782 

1.204 

Finns  Point,  N.  J.,  near  Salem.  N.  J . 

113 

2.5391  2.652 

Florence,  S.  C . 

209 

2.801 

1  3.010 

Fort  Doneison,  Tenn.,  near  Dover,  Tenn . 

163 

5121  675 

Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T . 

25T 

2.2121  2.469 

Port  Harrison,  Va . 

243 

575 

1  818 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan . 

1,941 

1,549 

1  3,490 

Fort  McPherson,  Neb.,  near  Maxwell,  Neb . 

478 

353 

1  831 

Fort  Scott,  Kan . 

634 

125 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 

869 

1,485 

1  2,354 

Fredericksburg,  Va . 

2,508 

12,802 

1,631 

1  15,310 

1  3.636 

Gettysburg,  Penn . 

2,005 

Glendale,  Va . 

238 

969 

1,207 

Grafton.  VV.  Va . 

643 

620 

'  1,266 

Hampton,  Va . 

8,914 

600  9,514 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo . 

9,172 

2,932 

1  12.1(i4 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . 

401 

411 

)  812 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

725 

43 

768 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

2,311 

1.067 

3,378 

Lebanon,  Ky . 

596 

277 

873 

Lexington,  Ky . 

840 

112 

952 

Little  Rock,  Ark . ’. . 

3,474 

2,370 

5,844 

Loudon  Park,  Md.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

2.993 

381 

3,374 

Marietta,  Ga . 

7,386 

2,978 

10,364 

Memphis,  Tenn . 1 . 

5,206 

9,C17 

14,223 

Mexico  City,  Mexico . 

765 

750 

1,515 

Mill  Springs.  Ky.,  near  Nancy.  Ky . 

354 

368 

722 

Mobile,  Ala . 

843 

229 

1,072 

Mound  City,  III . 

2,632 

2,732 

5,364 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

11.972 

4.711 

16,683 

Natchez,  Miss . 

■  4711 

2.780 

3,251 

New  Albany,  Ind . 

2.3191 

676 

2,995 

Newbern,  N.  C . 

2,259 

1,100 

3,359 

Philadelphia,  Penn . 

2,712 

188 

2.yuu 

Poplar  Grove,  Va..  near  Petersburg,  Va . 

Port  Hudson,  La . 

2,2001 

4,012 

6,212 

6001 

3,239 

.  3,839 

2301 

6391 

57 

287 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

572 

1,211 

Richmond,  Va . 

8711 

5,700 

6.571 

Rock  Island.  Ill . 

290] 

20 

310 

Salisbury,  N.  C . 

1121 

12,035 

12,147 

San  Antonio.  Tex . 

1,2891 

284 

1,573 

San  Francisco.  Cal . 

4,8441 

467 

5,311 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M . 

3941 

442 

836 

Seven  Pines,  Va . 

1631 

1,225 

1,388 

Shiloh,  Tenn.,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn . 

1.2401 

2,377 

3,617 

Soldiers'  Home,  District  of  Columbia . 

6,8021 

291 

7,093 

Springfield.  Mo . 

1.0291 

740 

i,7oy 

St.  Augustine,  Fla . 

1,6961 

731 

1,769 

Staunton,  Va . 

2371 

5271 

764 

Stone  River,  Tenn.,  near  Murfreesboro.  Tenn . 

3,8191 

2,3331 

6,152 

Vicksburg,  Miss . 

4.0941 

12,7691 

16,863 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

7491 

1.5771 

2,326 

W inchester,  Va . 

2.1021 

2.387  j 

4,489 

Woodlawn,  N.  Y.,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

3,0681 

71 

3,075 

Torktown,  Va . 

756] 

1.4351 

2,191 

Total . . 

201,2821 

152,1031 

353,386 

Of  these  interments  about  9,300  are  those  of  Confederates,  being  mainly  in  the 

national  cemeteries  at  Camp  Butler,  Cypress  Hills,  Finns  Point,  Fort  Smith,  Hampton, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  and  Woodlawn. 

A  SANE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

In  recent  years  much  progress  has  been  made  toward  securing  a  sane  and 

rational  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  A  few  cities  like 

Trenton,  N.  J. ; 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Baltimore.  Md 

,  have  adopted  ordinances 

prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks,  and  in  New  York, 

Chicago, 

Toledo, 

Ohio,  and  a  few  other  cities  the  use  of  fireworks  has 

been  restricted. 

Injuries 

and  fatalities  due  to  the  discharge  of  explosives  on 
however,  still  far  too  numerous. 

the  Fourth  of  July  are. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  were  injured 

in  the 
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Fourth  of  July  celebrations  of 

1910.  of  whom  131 

died. 

Sixty-seven  of 

these 

deaths 

were  due  to 

tetanus  (lockjaw)  following  tne 

injury, 

Cost  of  the  while  64  deaths  were 

the  direct  result  of 

the  injuries. 

Of  the 

1910  Celebration,  latter.  19  were 

killed 

outright  by  firearms,  11  by 

explosions  ox 

powder. 

bombs  or  torpedoes,  6  by 

cannon  and 

other  causes. 

while  26  persons,  mostly  little  jrirls.  were  burned  to  death  by  fire  from  nreworlcs. 

These  are  the  results  shown  by 

the  report  of 

Fourth  of  July  injuries  puDiisnea 

for  the  eierhth  consecutive  vear  bv  "The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

AS80- 

elation.”  They  show  the  appalling  cost  of  the  present  methods  ui  utsieuraitiiie 
our  great  national  holiday. 

startling  as  this  is,  it  is  the  best 

record 

for  the  country  since  1903 

when 

“The  Journal”  first  began  to  collect  and  publish  a 

recorc 

of  Fourth  of  July 

Injuries.  In  that  year  4,449  persons  were  injured,  of 

which 

466  lost  their  lives. 

406  dying  from  tetanus. 

The  grand  total  for 

the  eight  years  shows  that 

Since 

Io03,  37,526  persons  have 

been  injured  as  a  result  of 

Fourth 

of  July  celebrations. 

of  which  1,662  died,  694 

as  the 

direct 

result 

of  injuries  and  968 

from  tetanus 

following  injuries.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  haye  lost  their 

sight. 

551  have  lost  the  use  of 
have  been  crippled  by  the 

one  eye,  432  have  lost  arms 
loss  of  fingers. 

legs  and  hands,  and  1,641 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accidents  by  States  in 

Total  Accidents  by  States,  1903-1910. 

1903-10: 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Alabama  . 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Arizona  . 

1 

4 

5 

2 

5 

3 

— 

Arkansas  . 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

5 

1 

4 

California  . 

100 

138 

142 

-  96 

121 

136 

89 

63 

Colorado  . 

39 

'44 

261 

23 

25 

13 

18 

19 

Connecticut  . 

162 

133 

132 

169 

63 

105 

86 

78 

Oeiaware  . 

1 

5 

14 

8 

16 

12 

13 

8 

District  of  Columbia.  . . .  ^ 

2 

10 1  24 

5 

121  21 

— 

— 

Florida  . 

1 

2i  2 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Georgia  . 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

4 

_ 

5 

Idaho  . 

4; 

4 

3 

3 

41 

4 

2 

3 

Illinois  . 

366 

423 

542 

598 

468 

558 

546 

285 

Indiana  . 

160 

211 

217 

250 

_ 

255 

164 

167 

Iowa  . 

168 

137 

328 

255 

'231 

174 

91 

141 

Kansas  . 

63 

88 

56 

61 

64 

72 

86 

50 

Kentucky  . 

30 

72 

17 

21 

18 

33 

17 

26 

Louisiana  . 

— 

2 

31  7 

8 

4 

— 

4 

Maine  . 

31 

32 

29 

15 

11 

16 

22 

7 

Maryland  .  . 

21 

22 

13 

10 

23 

21 

10 

8 

Massachusetts  . 

637 

193 

467 

329 

168 

430 

430 

63 

Michigan  . 

144 

157 

288 

193 

163 

203 

177 

143 

Minnesota  . 

157 

102 

174 

95 

95 

65 

69 

64 

Mississippi  . 

— 

_ _ 

2 

2 

1 

Missouri  . 

147 

84 

218 

325 

299 

375 

352 

112 

Montana  . 

5 

17 

40 

3 

6 

11 

9 

10 

Nebraska  . 

46 

63 

43 

"^47 

58 

46 

42 

36 

Neyada  . 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

New  Hampshire . 

37 

23 

9 

29 

13 

13 

23 

10 

New  Jersey . 

228 

204 

350 

398 

402 

472 

488 

167 

New  Mexico . 

— 

4 

5 

1 

G 

1 

3 

New  York . 

622 

549 

666 

681 

752 

647 

897 

327 

1  North  Carolina. . 

1  — 

1  •— 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1  North  Dakota . 

10 

8 

29 

11 

8 

13 

4 

13 

Ohio  . 

443 

327 

329 

490 

375 

543 

323 

166 

Oklahoma  . 

1 

3 

7 

14 

194 

9 

12 

11 

Oregon  . 

16 

13 

9 

11 

5 

9 

21 

19 

Pennsylyania  . 

533 

744 

721 

969 

491 

987 

986 

623 

Bhode  Island . 

64 

30 

11 

21 

39 

39 

42 

19 

South  Carolina . 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — . 

1 

4 

South  Dakota . 

4 

1  10 

15 

5 

8 

10 

9 

4 

Tennessee  . 

4 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

4 

10 

Texas  . 

2 

2 

4 

11 

7 

11 

4 

2 

Utah  . 

23 

22 

25 

18 

30 

12 

18 

8 

Vermont  . 

45 

14 

10 

14 

18 

19 

12 

4 

Virginia  . 

11 

5 

8 

5 

4 

_ 

Washington  . 

21 

25 

15 

25 

23 

38 

32 

37 

West  Virginia . 

19 

16 

34 

64 

27 

29 

35 

20 

■Wisconsin  . . 

190 

215 

230 

155 

150 

187 

157 

171 

Wyoming  . 

1 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Totals  . 

4,449 

1  4,169 

5,1761  6,466 

4,413 

5,623 

\  5,307 

1  2,923 

The  deaths  in  these  years  were 

as  follows: 
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Deaths. 


Tears. 

From 

Tet¬ 

anus. 

1  From 
Other  1 
Causes.  | 

Total. 

1910  . 

67 

64 

131 

1909  . 

125 

90 

215 

1908  . 

55 

108 

163 

1907  . 

62 

102 

164 

1906  . 

75 

83 

158 

Deaths. 

Tears 

From 

Tet¬ 

anus. 

From 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1905  . 

87 

95 

182 

1904  . 

91 

92 

183 

1903  . 

406 

60 

466 

j 

Grand  totals 

968 

694 

1,662 

WEATHER  BUREAU  FORECASTS  AND  STORM 

WARNINGS. 

'rae  Weather  (Bureau  furnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Interests 
aepenaeiu  upon  weather  conditions,  the  “Forecasts”  which  are  prepared  dally  at  the 
Ceniral  Oince  In  Washington,  D.  C..  and  certain  designated  stations.  These  forecasts 
are  telepaphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  telephone  and  railway  officials, 
postmasters  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  means  of  flags  or 
steam  whistles,  and  by  mall,  telegraph  or  telephone.  The  flags  adopted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  five  in  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 


Explanation  of  Weather  Flags. 


No.  1. 
White  Flag. 


No.  2. 
Blue  Flag. 


No.  3. 

White  and  Blue 
Flag. 


No.  4. 

Black  Triangular 
Flag. 


No.  6. 

White  Flag  with 
blk.  sq.  In  centre. 


Tempo  ratnrs. 


Cold  Way*. 


Fair  weather.  '  Rain  or  Local  Rain 

Snow.  *  or  Snow. 

5^2'  1*  above  No.  1,  2  or  8.  It  Indicates  warmer;  when  below,  eolder; 

^en  not  displayed,  the  temperature  Is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary.  During 
the  late  spring  and  early  fall  the  cold  wave  flag  Is  also  used  to  indicate  anticipated' 


frosts. 


Explanation  of  Whistle  Signals. 


A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds’  duration  Is  sounded  to  attract 
attention.  After  this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration) 
refer  to  weather,  and  shorter  blasts  (from  one  to  three  seconds’  duration)  refer  to  tem¬ 
perature;  those  for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  long . Fair  weather. 

Two  long . Rain  or  snow. 

Three  long . Local  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short . Lower  temperature. 

Two  short . Higher  temperature. 

Three  short . Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  Intervals  of  tea  seconds,  liability 
to  error  In  reading  the  signals  may  be  avoided.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  forecast 
messages  will  be  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  but  if  this  Is  Im¬ 
practicable  they  will  be  furnished  at  the  regular  commercial  rates  and  sent  ’’collect.’' 
In  no  case  will  the  forecasts  be  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any  place,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant.  Persons  desiring  to  display  the  flags  or  sound  the  whistle 
signals  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  should  communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
officials  in  charge  of  the  climatological  service  of  their  respective  states,  the  central 
stations  of  which  are  as  follows:  Montgomery,  Ala.:  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Jackaonville,  Fla. ;  Atlanta,  Qa. ;  Bola4.  Idaho; 
Springfield,  Ill.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Dec  Moines,  Iowa;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Baltimore,  Md.  (for  Delaware  and  Maryland);  Boston.  Maas,  (for 
New  England);  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Columl^a, 
Mo. :  Helena.  Mcnt. ;  Lincoln.  Neb. ;  Reno.  Nev. ;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ; 

N.  M. ;  Ithaca,  N.  T. ;  Raleigh,  N.  C,;  Bismarck,  N.  D. ;  Columbua  Ohio; 

Okla,;  Portland.  Ore.:  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  Columbia,  S.  C. :  Huron,  S.  D. 


Santa  Fe, 
Oklahoma, 
Nashville, 


Tenn. ;  Houston,  Tex.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Richmond,  Va.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Par¬ 
kersburg,  W.  'Va.:  Milwaukee,  Wla;  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

There  are  also  storm  and  hurricane  warnings,  the  combinations  being  made  with 
a  white  triangular  flag,  a  red  triangular  flag  and  a  square  red  flag  with  a  black  square 
in  the  centre.  The  combinations  follow: 
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Storm  warnings.  Hurrioane  warning. 


(Flags  with  light  lines  red,  squares  in  me  centre  black. 


Storm  warning— A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  Indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked 
violence  Is  expected.  The  pennants  displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  wind — red,  easterly  (from  northeast  to  south);  white,  westerly  (from  southwest  to 
north).  The  pennant  above  the  flag  Indicates  that  the  wind  Is  expected  to  blow  from 
the  northerly  quadrants;  below,  from  the  southerly  quadrants.  By  night  a  lyd  light 
Indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  below  a  red  light,  westerly  winds. 

Hurricane  warning — Two  red  flags  with  black  centres  displayed  one  above  the  other 
indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  one  of  those  extremely  severe 
and  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic 
Coast.  No  night  hurricane  warnings  are  displayed. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  In  1846  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  an  English  chemist  and  min¬ 
eralogist,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the  United  States  of 
Origin  of  the  America  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  The  Smith- 
Institution.  sonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  “the  increase  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  will  became  operative 
at  the  death  of  its  maker,  which  occurred  at  Genoa  in  1829,  and  the  income  of 
the  estate  went  to  Smithson's  nephew,  Henry  James  Hungerford,  until  the  death 
of  the  latter,  on  June  5,  1835.  The  bequest  of  the  property  to  the  United  States 
thereupon  became  operative,  and  in  September,  1835,  the  State  Department  re¬ 
ceived  notification  thereof.  On  December  17  President  Jackson  informed  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  bequest,  and  on  July  1,  1836,  the  gift  was  accepted  and  the  President 
empowered  to  appoint  an  agent  to  collect  the  money.  Richard  Rush,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  Intrusted  with  this  duty,  and  in  November  he  brought  the  neces¬ 
sarily  formal  suit  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the  claim  remained 
for  two  years.  Upon  the  final  interpretation  of  the  will  Rush  returned  to 
America,  bringing  the  fund  with  him. 

The  English  coin  which  he  brought  over  was  equivalent  to  $508,318  46,  and  at 
once  suggestions  were  offered  for  its  expenditure  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  will.  As  these  were  somewhat  indefinite,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  varied  in  character.  A  national  library,  a  national  university,  a 
national  gallery  of  art  and  an  astronomical  observatory  were  among  the  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  all  these  were  rejected;  and  in  1846,  after  eight  years  of  exhaustive 
deliberation,  the  present  establishment,  fulfilling  in  a  measure  the  functions  of 
all  the  above  suggestions,  was  brought  into  being  by  an  act  of  Congress  that 
rendered  the  Income  of  the  fund  available  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
regents.  The  first  meeting  of  the  regents  for  the  purpose  of  organization  was 
held  on  September  7,  1846,  when  Professor  Joseph  Henry  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Institution. 

As  the  government  cannot  administer  this  trust  directly  there  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  Congress  an  establishment  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of 
Manage-  the  United  States.  These  are  known  as  “members  of  the  institution.” 
ment.  For  conducting  the  business  of  the  institution  a  board  of  directors  was 

created,  called  a  board  of  regents,  to  which  the  management  of  the 
Income  of  the  fund  was  intrusted,  and  from  which  an  annual  report  is  required. 
The  Board  of  Regents  virtually  has  full  powers,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  lard.  As  .low  constituted  the  board  consists  of  “the  Vice-President,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six  other  persons  other  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  state,  but  no  two  from  the  same 
state.”  This  board  of  regents  elects  the  secretary,  to  whom  is  given  full  admin¬ 
istrative  power  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  institution. 

For  the  Increase  of  knowled.ge  the  institution  aids  Investigators  by  making 
grants  for  research  and  exploration,  supplying  books,  apparatus,  laboratory 
accommodations,  etc.  It  occasionally  provides  for  lectures,  which 
Increase  of  are  published.  It  has  initiated  numerous  scientific  projects  of  na- 
Knowledge.  tional  importance,  some  of  which  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
independent  government  bureaus.  It  advises  the  government  in 
many  matters  of  scientific  character,  especially  in  those  that  have  an  interna¬ 
tional  aspect.  It  supports  a  table  at  the  Naples  Marine  Zoological  Station.  It 
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co-operates  with  scientific  bodies  of  national  importance,  like  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  etc. 

For  the  diffusion  of  knowledi^e  the  institution  issues  three  regular  series  of 
publications:  “’Annual  Reports,"  containing  papers  of  general  Interest  Intended 
to  keep  the  ordinary  reader  abreast  of  the  progress  of  science; 
Diffusion  of  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  the  distinct  feature  of 
Knowledge,  which  is  that  each  memoir  constitutes  an  original  contribution  to 
kn<  wledge,  and  the  "Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,”  which 
contain  reports  of  exploration,  standard  tables,  lists  and  synopses  of  species  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world  and  various  aids  to  scientific  investigations.  All 
these  publications  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  important  libraries  throughout 
the  world. 

The  endow'ment  of  the  Institution  is  now  $986,018  69,  from  which 
Resources,  an  annual  income  of  $.“)8,3T5  is  derived  that  covers  expenses  of  main¬ 
tenance,  exploration,  research  and  publication. 

The  Hodgkins  Fund,  the  income  of  $100,000  of  which  is  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties 
Hodgkins  Fund,  of  atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man,  has 
made  grants,  issued  publications,  awarded  medals  and  prizes. 

The  institution,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  maintains  a 
scientific  library  which  numbers  200,000  volumes,  consisting  mainly 
Smithsonian  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  scientific  periodicals. 
Library.  Whilst  most  of  these  works  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

and  accessible  to  all  its  readers  a  working  library  is  maintained  at 
the  institution.  Lists,  bibliographies,  rules  for  cataloguing  and  library  work  have 
been  published. 

The  parent  institution  has  charge  of  several  branches  which  grew  out  of  its 
early  activities  and  which  are  supported  by  Congress.  These  are  the  National 
Museum,  including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  the  In- 
Goiemnient  Branches,  ternational  Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnologj’,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysl- 
cal  Observatory  and  the  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Literature. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collec¬ 
tions.  It  is  especially  rich  in  the  natural  history,  geology,  palseontology,  archae¬ 
ology  amd  ethnology  of  America,  and  has  unique  collections 
National  Museum,  of  American  history,  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  fine 
arts  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  a  museum  of  record,  re¬ 
search  and  education,  and  issues  numerous  technical  and  popular  scientific  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  contains  the  George  P.  Marsh  collection  of 
etchings  and  engravings;  the  Charles  L.  Freer  collection,  comprising  numerous 
paintings,  etchings,  etc.,  by  MTiistler  and  other  American 
National  Gallery  artists,  and  mans-  examples  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art; 
of  Art.  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection,  including  a  number  of 

portraits  by  British  masters,  and  the  William  T.  Evans  collec¬ 
tion  of  os-er  one  hundred  paintings,  representing  some  of  the  best  work  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  artists. 

The  International  Exchanges,  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  term.s  of 
a  treaty  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  '  nations. 

is  for  the  free  interchange  of  governmental  and  scientific  publlca- 
Intemational  tions  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Exchanges.  governments  and  institutions,  and  investigators  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  lands.  At  present  it  has  56,314  correspondents,  and 
since  its  establishment  it  has  handled  over  3,000,00(1  packages. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  engaged  in  the  collection  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  information  relating  to  the  habits,  customs,  laws  and  natural  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  aborigines  of  the  North 
.\mcrican  Ethnology.  American  Continent,  has  done  much  valuable  archaeologi¬ 
cal  work,  made  important  additions  to  knowledge,  aissem- 
bled  collections  and  issued  many  publications. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  investigates  solar  radiation  and  solar  phe¬ 
nomena  and  has  produced  a  chart  which  shows  In 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  detail  the  so  called  invisible  spectrum.  The  work 

of  the  observatory  is  especially  directed  to  those 
portions  of  the  energy  cf  the  sun  which  affect  the  climate  and  the  crops. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  has  an  area  of  167  acre* 
Zoological  Park,  two  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  Washington.  Its  collection 
Includes  about  1,400  animals. 

The  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera¬ 
ture  collects  and  classifies  the  titles  of  works  on  the 
International  Catalogue.  natural  and  physical  sciences  published  in  the  United 

States  and  forwards  them  to  London  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  central  bureau. 

President,  the  President  of  the  United  .States;  chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States;  secretary,  Charles  D.  Walcott;  assistant  secretary  In  charge 
of  the  National  Museum.  Richard  Rathbun;  regents  of  the  In- 
Ofllcers  of  the  stitution  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Vlce-Presl- 
Institutiuu.  dent  of  the  United  States,  Senators  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois; 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  of 
Georgia;  Representatives  John  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania;  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illl- 
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nois,  and  wmiarn  M.  Howard,  of  Georgia;  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan;  An¬ 
drew  D.  White,  of  New  York;  John  B.  Henderson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  George  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
and  Charles  F.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  established  in  1800,  destroyed  in  1814  by  the  burning 
of  the  Capitol,  afterward  replenished  by  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of 
ex-President  Jefferson,  0,760  volumes  (cost  823,950);  in  1851,  35,000  volumes  destroyed 
by  Are;  in  1852,  partially  replenished  by  an  appropriation  of  $75,000;  Increased  (1)  by 
regular  appropriations  by  Congress;  (2)  by  deposits  under  the  copyright  law;  (3)  by 
gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  library 
of  which  (40,000  volumes)  was,  in  1866,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the 
stipulation  that  future  accessions  should  follow  it.  Sixty  sets  of  government  publica¬ 
tions  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  exchange,  through  the  Smith¬ 
sonian,  with  foreign  governments,  and  this  number  may  be  increased  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Other  special  accessions  have  been:  The  Peter  Force  collection  (22,529  volumes, 
37,000  pamphlets)  purchased,  1867,  cost  $100,000;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  collection 
(manuscript)  purchased,  1883,  cost  $20,000;  the  Toner  collection  (24,484  volumes, 
numerous  pamphlets),  gift  in  1882  of  Dr.  Joseph  M-  Toner. 

Since  the  removal  to  the  new  building  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  a 
number  of  special  collections.  The  prints  division  has  received  the  Hubbard  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings,  gift  in  1898  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
Special  Collections.  bard;  and  the  Noyes  collection  of  original  drawings,  prints 
and  books  of  Japanese  artists,  gift  in  1905  of  Mr.  Crosby  S. 
Noyes.  The  prints  division  also  has  the  custody  of  the  Garrett  collection  of  19,113 
prints;  and  the  George  Lothrop  Bradley  collection  of  1,980  engravings,  etc.,  which,  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  is  to  come  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Library, 
subject  to  the  life  interest  of  Mrs.  Bradley.  The  accessions  to  the  manuscripts  division 
give  it  superiority  pver  any  other  like  depository  in  this  country.  It  now  possesses  the 
papers  of  nine  Presidents,  namely,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  Polk,  Pierce  and  Johnson.  Of  the  papers  of  American  statesmen  and 
politicians  there  are  those  of  Franklin,  R.  Morris,  Hamilton,  Van  Buren,  Duff  Green, 
Washburne,  Clayton,  Chase,  Breckinridge,  Crittenden,  McArthur,  Allen.  Lyman  Trum¬ 
bull:  oj  naval  officers,  Preble,  Perry,  Porter,  John  Paul  Jones;  of  state'  papers,  the 
papers  of  the  Continental  Congress;  and  in  Colonial  documentary  history,  the  records 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  Spanish  papers  from  New  Mexico  and  Florida;  Philippine 
and  Guam  documents.  The  papers  of  Chancellor  Kent  represent  the  judiciary.  In 
commercial  history  there  are  the  Ellis  papers,  1803-'53;  Bourne  papers,  1776-1816;  Gal¬ 
loway  papers  (early  pait  of  eighteenth  century),  letters  of  William  Taylor  (the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century);  of  John  White,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore.  Here  also  are  the  papers  of  William  Thornton  and  George  Wat- 
terston,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Stevens  Index  of 
MSS.  in  European  archives  relating  to  America,  1763-’83.  comprising  180  volumes, 
giving  titles  of  161,000  documents,  and  the  Transcripts  of  10,000  papers  relating  to  the 
peace  of  1783,  in  thirty-seven  large  folio  volumes,  were  bought  in  19()6.  The  map 
division  has  acquired  the  Kohl  collection,  the  manuscript  maps  of  Lord  Howe,  and 
many  other  manuscript  maps,  which  make  the  collection  extremely  rich  in  original 
maps.  The  Weber  library  of  Sanskrit  literature  (3,018  volumes,  1,002  pamphlets),  and 
the  Hattala  library  of  Slavic  literature  (about  1,500  volumes)  were  bought  in  1904. 

In  1907  the  Ytidin  collection  of  Russian  works  (80,000  volumes)  and  a  Japanese  col¬ 
lection  (9.000  volumes)  were  added;  and  in  1908  the  Hultfeldt-Kaas  collection  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature  containing  about  5,000  volumes. 

The  collection  is  now  the  largest  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  .and  the  third  In  the 
world.  It  comprised  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1909)  about  1,702,685  printed 
books  and  pamphlets  (including  the  law  library  of  126,816  volumes,  which,  while  a 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  still  remains  at  the  Capitol,  111,343  maps  and 
charts.  501,293  pieces  of  music,  and  303,036  photographs,  prints,  engravings  and  litho¬ 
graphs.  Of  the  printed  books,  probably  one-sixth  are  duplicates  not  in  use. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  an  act  approved  March  3,  1909,  and  taking  effect  July  1,1909,  the  copyright 
laws  of  the  United  Stales  were  consolidated  and  materially  amended.  Its  details 
cannot  be  summarized  here  because  of  their  technical  character.  Persons  desiring 
copyright  should  apply  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  application  blanks  with  proper  forms  of  entry.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1908-09  217,986  books,  maps,  musical  compositions,  photographs,  periodicals  and 
other  articles  were  copyrighted,  the  fees  amounting  to  $83,816  75. 

By  application  to  the  same  office  a  pamphlet  giving  directions  for  securing 
copyrights,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  $100  upon  any 
person  who  shall  insert  the  notice  of  copyright,  or  words  of  the  same  purport, 
upon  any  bock  or  other  article  which  has  not  been  copyrighted,  whether  such 
article  be  subject  to  copyright  or  otherwise;  or  who  shall  knowingly  issue  or  sell 
any  article  bearing  a  notice  of  United  States  copyright  which  has  not  been  copy¬ 
righted  in  the  United  States;  or  who  shall  import  any  book,  photograph,  chromo 
or  lithograph,  or  other  article  bearing  such  notice  of  copyright,  or  words  of  the 
same  purport,  which  is  not  copyrighted  in  this  country.  The  secretary  of  the 
Arrierican  Copyright  League  is  R.  U.  Johnson,  No.  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 
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LABOR  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  L’nlied  States  statutes  at  large  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Labor  In  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  said  bureau  to  be  In  charge  of  an  ofllcer  desig¬ 
nated  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  general  design  and  duties 
Labor  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  are  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the 

Commissioner,  people  of  the  United  States  useful  Information  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  labor.  In  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
that  word,  and  especially  upon  Its  relation  to  capital,  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of 
laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social.  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  prosperity. 

The  United  States  statutes  at  large  provide  that  the  service  and  employment  of  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  Government“bf  the  United  States,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
Hours  of  Labor,  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  limited  and  restricted  to  eight 
hours  In  any  one  calendar  day.  Also,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  any  contractor  or  sub-con¬ 
tractor  as  above  described,  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  calendar  day.  except  In  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency.  (Chap.  352.  acts  of  Congress,  1891-!92.)  In  1887  Congress  provided  by 
act  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  Jay's  work  for  letter  carriers  In  cities  or 
postal  districts  connected  therewith,  and  if  any  letter  carrier  should  be  employed 
a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day  he  should  be  paid  extra  for  the  same.  (Chap. 
808,  acts  of  Congress,  1887-  88.)  Chap.  47.  acts  of  CongMsi,  1887-’88,  directs  the 
Public  Printer  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  law  In  the  department  under  his  charge. 

All  persons  In  the  Government  service  as  per  diem  employes  are  allowed  the 
following  holidays,  for  which  they  shall  receive  pay  the  same  as  on  other  days; 

January  1.  February  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day).  July  4,  first  Monday 
Holiday  Pay.  In  September,  Labor  Day  (to  employes  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  only).  December  25,  and  such  days  as  the  President  may 
appoint  as  days  for  national  thanksgiving. 

Chap.  370.  acts  of  Congress.  18‘J7-'!)8,  provides  that  when  a  controversy  arises 
between  a  common  carrier,  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  Its 
employes,  which  Interrupts  or  threatens  to  Interrupt  Its  business. 
Arbitration  of  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Labor  Oispntes.  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  party, 
communicate  with  the  parties  and  try  by  mediation  and  concilia¬ 
tion  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  If  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful  they  shall  then 
try  to  bring  about  an  arbitration  of  said  controversy;  that  If  the  effort  at  media¬ 
tion  as  above  does  not  succeed  the  controversy  may,  by  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  named  by 
the  employing  carrier,  one  to  be  named  by  the  employes,  and  the  third  to  be 
chosen  by  the  two  first  named,  or.  If  they  cannot  agree  on  any  one.  then  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor: 
that  a  majority  of  said  arbitrators  may  make  a  valid  and  binding  award,  which  must 
be  found  and  filed  In  the  clerk's  office  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  wherein  the  controversy  arose  or  the  arbitration  was  entered  Into,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator:  that  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  controversy  shall  be  In  writing  and  signed  by  both  parties,  and  must  be 
filed  with  the  award  and  with  a  transcript  of  all  the  testimony;  that  these  papers  so 
filed  In  court  with  the  award  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  bill  of  exceptions; 
that  the  award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both  parties  unless  set  aside  by  the 
court  for  error  of  law  apparent  on  the  record;  that  the  award  shall  go  Into  practical 
operation  and  Judgment  shall  be  entered  thereon  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
the  filing  unless,  within  said  ten  days,  either  party  shall  file  exceptions  thereto  for 
matter  of  law  apparent  upon  the  record:  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  upon  exceptions  taken  as  above,  judgment  shall  be 
entered  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court  unless,  within  said  ten  days, 
either  party  shall  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  final;  that  employes  dissatisfied  with  the  award  must  not 
quit  the  employer  before  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  and  after  the  making 
of  the  award  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention,  and 
that  an  employer  so  dissatisfied  must  not.  on  account  of  such  dissatisfaction,  dis¬ 
miss  an  empIo;fe  before  the  expiration  of  said  three  months  without  giving  the 
same  notice:  that  during  the  pendency  of  such  arbitration  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  employer  party  to  such  arbitration  to  discharge  employes  parties  thereto, 
except  for  Inefficienc.v.  violation  of  law  or  neglect  of  duty,  nor  for  the  employes 
to  unite  in.  aid  or  abet  strikes  against  said  employer,  and  that  for  a  period  of 
three  months  after  an  award  under  such  an  arbitration  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
an  employer  to  discharge  employes,  except  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  without  giving 
thirty  davs'  notice  In  writing  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  nor  for  any  employe,  during 
a  like  perlad.  to  quit  the  service  of  the  employer  without  just  cause  without  giving 
a  like  notice:  that  each  member  of  such  board  of  arbitration  shall  receive  a  com¬ 
pensation  of  ?10  per  day  for  the  time  he  is  actually  employed,  and  also  his  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  necessary  expenses.  .  »  .v. 

For  federal  employers'  liability  legislation  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congrfss.  see  page  1.’12  of  this  volume.  For  the  law  of  May  30.  1908,  pro¬ 
viding  compensation  for  injuries  to  federal  employes,  see  page  100  of  The  Tribune  Al¬ 
manac  for  1909.  For  the  liability  of  common  carriers  law  of  .April  22.  1908,  see  page 
88  of  The  Tribune  .Almanac  for  1909. 


FINANCE,  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  OF  THE  CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  NOVEMBER  1,  1910. 


Interest  Bearing  Debt. 


Title  of  loan. 

Hate 

per 

cent. 

When 

Issued 

When  redeemable.  ^ 

Amount 

issued. 

Outstanding 

October 

31,  1910. 

Consols  of  1930 . 

2 

1900 

After  Apr.  1,  1930. 

$646,250. 150 

$646,250,150 

Loan  of  1908-1918 . 

3 

1898 

After  Aug.  1,  1908. 

108,792,660 

63.945,460 

Loan  of  1925 . 

Panama  Canal  loan; 

4 

1895-' 96 

Alter  Feb.  1,  1925. 

162,315,400 

118,489,900 

Series  1906 . 

2 

1906 

After  Aug.  1,  1916. 

54,631,980 

54,631,980 

Series  1908 . 

2 

1908 

After  Nov.  1,  1918. 

30.000,000 

30,000,000 

Aggregate  of  Interest  bearing  debt 

$913,317,490 

Debt  on  Which  Interest  Has  Ceased  Since  Maturity. 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  continued  at  2  per  cent,  called  for  redemption  May 

18.  1900;  interest  ceased  August  18,  1900 . 87,000  00 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  matured  September  2,  1891 .  23.650  00 

Funded  loan  of  1904,  matured  February  2,  1904 .  13,450  00 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  matured  July  2,  1907 .  1,089,800  00 

Refunding  certificates,  matured  July  1,  1907 .  17,040  00 

Old  debt  matured  at  various  dates  prior  to  January  1,  1861,  and  other 

items  of  debt  matured  at  various  dates  subsequent  to  January  1,  1861  906,045  26 


Aggregate  of  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity .  $2,056,985  26 

Debt  Bearing  No  Interest. 

United  States  notes  (February  25,  1862;  July  11,  1862;  March  3,  1863) ..  .$346,681,016.00 

Old  demand  notes  (July  17.  1861;  February  12,  1862) .  53,282.50 

National  bank  notes,  redemption  account  (July  14,  1890) .  33,529,205  50 

Fractional  currency  (July  17,  1862;  March  3,  1863;  June  30,  1864;  less 

$8,375,934  estimated  as  lost  or  destroyed.  Act  of  June  21,  1879) .  6,858,435  93 


A.ggregate  of  debt  bearing  no  interest . $387,121,939  93 

Certificates  and  Notes  Issued  on  Deposits  of  Coin  and  Silver  Bullion. 


Classification.  in  Ti-easury.  In  circulation.  Amount  issued. 

Gold  certificates .  $836,800,169  00  $63,059,500  00  .$899,859,669  00 

Silver  certificates .  483,376,411  00  5,691,589  00  489,068,000  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 .  3,510,558  00  7,442  00  3,518,000  00 


Aggregate  of  certificates  and 
Treasury  notes,  offset  by 


cash  in  the  Treasury . $1,323,687,138  00 

Recapitulation. 

Classification.  Oct.  31,  1910. 

Interest  bearing  debt .  $913,317,490  00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased 

since  maturity .  2,056,985  26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest .  387,121,939  93 


$68,758,531  00  $1,392,445,669  OO 


Sept.  30,  1910.  Changes. 

$913,317,490  00 

2,063,685  26  Dec.  $6,700  00 

386,221.506  19  Inc.  900,433  74 


Aggregate  of  interest  and  non¬ 
interest  bearing  debt . $1,302,496,415  19 

Certificates  and  Treasury  notes  off¬ 
set  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash 

in  the  Treasury .  1,392,445,669  00 

Cash  in  the  Treasury 

Reserve  fund — Gold  coin  and  bullion . 

Trust  funds — Gold  coin . 

Silver  dollars . 

Silver  dollars  of  1890 . 


$1,301,602,681  45 


1.383,381,669  00 
(Credit). 


$899,859,669  00 
489,068,000  00 
3,518,000  00 


General  fund — Gold  coin .  $47,964,561  84 

Gold  certificates .  63,059.500  00 

Silver  certificates .  6,691,589  00 

Silver  dollars .  633,229  00 

Silver  bullion .  3,586,040  37 

United  States  notes .  5,496,564  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890  .  7,442  00 

National  bank  notes .  18,805,902  32 

Subsidiary  silver  coin .  16,995,51/  15 

Fractional  currency .  62  83 

Minor  coin .  652,188  12 

Bonds  and  interest  paid,  await- 

ing  reimbursement .  15,58o  61 


$162,908.182  24 


Inc.  $893,733  74 

Inc.  9,064,000  00 
, .  $150,000,000  00 

1.392,445,669  00 


213 


214 


MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 


In  national  bank  depositories — To 
credit  of  Treasurer  of 

United  States . . .  ?35,e59,998  50 

To  credit  of  United  States  dis¬ 
bursing  officers . 


In  Treasury  of  Philippine  Islands — 
To  credit  of  Treasurer  of 

United  States . 

To  credit  of  United  States  dis¬ 
bursing  officers . 


12,238,288  89 

$2,530,941  51 
3,890,872  00 


$47,898,287  39 


6,421,813  51 


217,228,283  14 


Total . $1,769,673,952  14 

Cash  in  the  Treasury  (Debit). 

Gold  certificates .  $899,859,669  00 

Sliver  certificates .  489,068,000  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 .  3,518.000  00 


National  bank  5  per  cent  fund .  $24,991,899  54 


Outstanding  checks  and  warrants. 
Disbursing  officers’  balances.. 
Fostoffice  Department  account. 
Miscellaneous  items . 


15.212.077  23 
84,281,002  81 
5,341,274  38 
1,713,097  08 


Reserve 

Balance 


fund . 

in  general 


fund. 


$1,392,445,669  00 


131,539,351  04 

$150,000,000  00 
85,688,932  10 


$1,523,985,020  04 


235,688.932  10 


Total .  $1,759,673,952  14 

Balance  in  the  'Treasury  September  30,  1910,  exclusive  of  reserve  and 

trust  funds . $90,984.015  77 

Balance  In  Treasury  October  31,  1910,  exclusive  of  reserve  and  trust 

funds  .  86,688,932  10 


Decrease  during  the  month. 


.  .  $5,295,083  67 

Memorandum  showing  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  from  Pacific  rail¬ 
roads  on  account  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  their  construction: 

Principal.  Interest.  Total. 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific . $1,600,000  00  $2,053,424  67  $3,653,424  67 

TREASURY  CIRCULATION  STATEMENT,  NOVE.MBER  1,  1910. 


General  stock 
of  money 

In  the 

United  States. 

$HeId  in 

Treasury 
as  assets 
of  the 

Money  In  circulation. 

ment. 

Nov.  1.  1910. 

Nov.  1.  1909. 1  Jan.  1.  1879 

Gold  coin,  Inc.  bull¬ 
ion  In  Treasury. . . 

*$1,692,759,176 

$197,964,562 

63,059,500 

$594,934,945 

836.800.169 

$598,773,175 

795.205.489 

$96,262,850 

21,189,280 

Standard  silver 

dollars  . 

fSilver  certificates. 
••Subsidiary  silver  . 
Treasury  notes  of 
1890  . 

564,759,508 

633,229 

5,691,589 

75,058,279 

483.376.411 

74.383.857 

481,794,889 

5,790,721 

413,360 

156,146,796 

3,518.000 

346,681,016 

724.874.308 

16,995.517 

7.4421 

139,151,2791  142,324,038 

3.510,558  4,021.535 

67,982,601 

U.  S.  notes . 

Nat’l  bank  notes... 

5,496,564 

18,805,902 

341,184.452 

706,068,406 

342.179,9«:i 

685.996,112 

§316,2^.511’ 

314.339.398 

Totals. 


Population  of  the  United  States  November  1,  1910,  estimated  at  90.844,0CO;  circula¬ 
tion  per  capita,  $35.01. 

•A  revised  estimate  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  stock  of 
adopted  In  the  statement  for  August  1,  1907.  There  was  a  reduction  of  $135.(^.000. 
••A  revised  estimate  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  stock  of  subsidiary  coin  was 
adopted  In  the  statement  of  Septen.ber  1.  1910.  There  was  a  reduction  of  $9, 1 00. 000. 
tFor  redemption  of  outstanding  certificates  an  exact  equivalent  In  amount  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  kinds  of  money  Is  held  In  the  Treasury,  and  Is  not  Included  In  the  account  of 
money  held  as  assets  of  the  government.  fThls  statement  of  money  held  In  the 
Treasury  as  assets  of  the  government  does  not  include  deposits  of  public  money  In  na¬ 
tional  bank  depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  arnountmg 
to  ^5,659,998  60.  For  a  full  statement  of  assets  see  Public  Debt  Statement,  flncludes 
$33,196,006  currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8,  1872. 
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COIN  AND  PAPER  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1886 
TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE,  WITH  AMOUNT  OF  CIRCULATION  PER  CAPITA. 


Tear. 

Coin,  incl. 
bullion 
in  Treasury. 

U.  S. 
notes, 
bank  notes. 

Total 

money. 

In  . 

Treasury, 
as  assets. 

Circulation. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Per 

cap. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dels. 

1886  .. 

903,027,304 

668,380,470 

1,661,407,774 

308,707,249 

1,262,700,626 

67,404,000 

21 

82 

1887  .. 

1,007,513.901 

626,898,804 

1,633,412,705 

315,873,662 

1,317,639,143 

68,680.000 

22 

45 

1888  .. 

1,092,391,690 

599,049,337 

1,691,441,027 

319.270,157 

1.372,170.870 

69.974,000 

22 

88 

1889  .. 

1,100,612,434 

658,059,979 

1,658,672,413 

278,310,764 

1,380,361,649 

61,289,000 

22 

52 

1890  . . 

1,162,471,638 

632,661,791 

1,685,123,429 

265.872,159 

1,429,251,270 

62,622,260 

22 

82 

1891  . . 

1,112,966,637 

664.837,407 

1,677,794,044 

180,353,337 

1,497.440,707 

63.947,000 

23 

42 

1892  .. 

1,131,142,260 

621,076,937 

1,752,219,197 

160,872,010 

1,601,347,187 

66.191,000 

24 

66 

1893  . . 

1,066,223,357 

672,585,116 

1,738,808,472 

142,107,227 

1,696,701,246 

66,466,000 

24 

03 

1894  .. 

1,098,958,741 

706,120,220 

1,806,078,961 

144,270,263 

1,660,808.708 

67,740,000 

24 

62 

1896  .. 

1,114,899,106 

704,460,451 

1,819,359,657 

217,391,084 

1.601.968.473 

69.043,000 

23 

20 

1896  . . 

1,097,610,190 

702,364,843 

1,799,975,033 

293.640,067 

1,606,434,966 

70,365,000 

21 

41 

1897  . . 

1,213,780,289 

692,216,330 

1,906,996,619 

266,787,100 

1,640,209.619 

71,704.000 

22 

87 

1898  .. 

1,397,786,966 

676,788,473 

2,073,574,442 

235,714,647 

1,837,859,895 

73,060,000 

25 

16 

1869  .. 

1,608,543,738 

681,550,167 

2,190,093,905 

286,022,024 

1,904,071,881 

74,433,000 

25 

68 

1900  .. 

1,607,352,213 

732.348,460 

2,339,700,673 

284.649,675 

2.066,160,998 

76,295,220 

26 

94 

1901  . . 

1,734,861,774 

748,285,618 

2,483,147,292 

307,760.015 

2,175.387.277 

77.764,000 

27 

08 

1902  .. 

1,829,913,551 

733,353,107 

2,563,266,658 

•313,876,107 

2,249,390,651 

79,117.000 

28 

43 

•1903  . 

1,958,083,  786 

784,215,996 

2,742,299,781 

293,131,363 

2.449,168,418 

81,061,000 

30 

21 

•1904  . 

2,032,717,414 

81B, 676,516 

2,848,292,930 

264,816,269 

2.683,476.661 

82.329.000 

31 

38 

2,079,848,686 

879,710,266 

2,959.558,851 

306,427,273 

2,653,131,678 

83,728,000 

31 

69 

•1906  . 

2,241,743,960 

936,766,001 

3,178,608,961 

321,626,176 

2,866,882.786 

85,131,000 

33 

68 

•1907  .1 

2.260,619,8461 

1,008,445,212 

3,269,065,058 

260,823,475 

3,008,241,583 

86,666,000 

34 

71 

•1908  .) 

2,363,453,5261 

1,017, 230, 208 13,381 ,079,734 

282,681,71313,098.498,021 

87,971,000 

35 

22 

•1909  . 1 

2,373,233,341) 

1,054,655,772 

3,427,889.113 

303,210,050 

3,124,679,057 

89,404,000 

34 

95 

=1910  .] 

2.413,665,480) 

1,075,073,324 

3,488.738,804 

308,654,305 

3,180,084,499 

90,844,900 

35 

01 

•On  December  1.  'On  November  1. 


PAPER  CURRENCY  OUl'STANDING  OCTOBER  31,  1910. 


Denomi- 

United 

States 

Treasury 
notes  of 

National 

Gold 

Silver 

nation. 

notes. 

1890. 

bank  notes 

certificates. 

certificates. 

Totals. 

$1 . 

$2 . 

$5 . 

$10 . 

$20 . 

$50 . 

$1C0 . 

$500 . 

$1.000 . 

$5,000 _ 

$10,000 _ 

Fractions. . 


$1, 

1, 

133 

134, 

18, 


6, 

42, 


840,985 

386,428 

,584,630 

442,146 

700,502 

,204,625 

385,200 

163,500 

963,000 

10,000 


$347,681,016 


Totals. 

Unknown, 

destroyed]  1,000,000| 


$391,4561 

258,3541 

809,7901 

1,146,6201 

569,030 

17,3501 

203,400 


122,000 


$343,6101 
164,3201 
135,454,200) 
320,999,830|$181, 
218,511,0201  237 
16,452,950 
37,287,7001 

no,oool 

23,0C0| 


47,853 


47 

73, 

14, 

65, 

83, 

196, 


233,270 

872,544 

,820,9.55 

022,400 

980,000 

820,500 

110,000 

000,000 


$147 
62, 
240, 
22, 
7, 


$3,518,0001$729,374,483i$899,859,669 


*4,500,1751 


Net |$346,681,016|$3,518,(in0!$724,874,30S|$899. 859,669 


462,275 

362,622 

049,782 

558,421 

007,570 

392,610 

583,220 

25,500 

26,000 


64, 

510, 

660, 

482 

74 

117, 

21 

108 

83, 

196, 


$489,068,000 


038,326 

171,724 

498,402 

380,287 

860,666 

888,490 

481,920 

259,000 

954,500 

110,000 

010,000 

47,853 


$2,469,501,168 
5,500,175 


$489,068, 000|$2,464,000,993 


‘Redeemed  but  not  assorted  by  denomination. 

BONDS  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  TREASURY  AND  DENOMINATIONS  OF  NATIONAL 
BANK  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1910. 


Total 


I  To  secure 

Registered  bonds  on  deposit.!  national 

I  bank  notes. 

U.  S.  Loan  of  1925,  4s . 

U.  S.  Loan  of  1908-1918,  3s 
U.  S.  Consols  of  1930,  2s.  . 

U.  S.  Panama  of  1936.  2s 
U.  S.  Panama  of  1938,  2s 
Philippine  Loans,  4s.  . .  . 

Porto  Rico  Loans,  4s.... 

District  of  Columbia,  3.63s 

Territory  of  Hawaii . 

Philippine  Railway,  43... 

State,  City  and  railroad .  . 


To  secure 
public 
deposits. 


$21,022,650 

15,337,540 

580,145,400 

51,248,200 

27,172,280 


$694,926,070 


$4,788,000 

4,178,300 

24,966,900 

2,798,000 

1,405,000 

4,748,000 

1,044,000 

872,000 

663,000 

146,000 

2,763,000 

$48,372,200 


I  National  bank  notes  of  each 
I  denomination  outstanding. 

One  dollar.  .  .  . 

Two  dollars... 

Five  dollars... 

Ten  dollars.... 

Twenty  dollars 
Fifty  dollars.. 

One  hun.  doTs 
Five  hun.  doTsI 
One  thou.  doTs 
Fractional  p’ts 


Total 
Less  . 


•Notes  redeemed,  but  not  assorted  by  denominations. 


$343,610 

164,320 

135,454,200 

320,999,830 

218,511,020 

16,452,950 

37,287,700 

90,000 

23,000 

47,853 

$729,374,483 

•4,500,176 

$724,874,308 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANKS. 


NATION.tVL  BANK  NOTES  OCTSTANDING,  NOVEMBER  1,  1909.  AND  OCTO¬ 
BER  1  AND  NOVEMBER  1,  1910. 


Nov.  1,  ’09.  1  Oct.  1,  '10.  1  Nov.  1,  '10. 

National  bank  notes  outstanding  secured  by 

$678,332,462 

25,808,294 

$688,157,577 

32,638,029 

$691,335,845 

33,538,463 

National  bank  notes  outstanding  secured  by 

Total  national  bank  notes  outstanding.  .  |$703.940,756|$720,795.606|$724, 874,308 


BONDS  HELD  IN  TRC.ST  FOB  NATIONAL  BANKS,  OCTOBER  31,  1910. 


Bonds  held  for  national  banks. 


Kind  of  bonds. 


Rate  of 
Interest 


Total 

amount 


outstanding. 


To  secure  ! 
deposits 
of  public 
moneys. 


Total. 


II, 


III. 

IV. 


Government.  , 

•U.  S.  Loan  of  1925 _  4 

•U.  S.  Loan  of  100S-’18.  3 

•U.  S.  Consol  of  1930. .  .  2 

•U.  S.  Panama  of  1936.  2 

•U.  S.  Panama  of  1938  2 

•Philippine  Loans .  4 

•Porto  Rico  Loans .  4 

•District  of  Columbia..'  3.65 

tTerritory  of  Hawaii ...  Various 
Miscellaneous.  I 

tPhilippine  Railway  Co.  |  4 

jstate,  city  and  railroadlVarious 


$118,489,0001 

63,94.5,460 

636,250,150 

54,631,980 

30,000,000 

16.000,000 

4,325,000 

8.889,250 

4,129,000 

9,943,000 


$21, 

15, 

580, 

51 


022,650 

,337,540 

,14.5,400 

248,200 

.172,280 


Total. 


$25,810,650 

19,515,840 

605.112,300 

54,056,200 

28,567,280 

4,748,000 

1,044,000 

872,000 

663,000 

146,000 

2,763,000 


-|$094.926,070l$48.372.200  $743,298,270 


$4,788,000 

4,178.300 

24,966,900 

2,798,000 

1,405,000 

4,748,000 

1,044,000 

872,000 

663,000 

146.000 

2,763.000 


•At  par.  fAt  90  per  cent  of  par.  fAt  90  per  cent  of  market  value  not  exceeding 
90  per  cent  par. 

When  banks  have  occasion  to  withdraw  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  to  se¬ 
cure  deposits  of  public  moneys,  the  following  shall  be  the  order  of  withdrawal: 
Group  IV.  Group  III,  Group  II  and  Group  I. 

Bonds  within  a  group  may  be  interchanged  by  banks  if  desired,  but  bonds 
in  a  lower  group  may  not  be  substituted  for  those  in  a  higher  group. 

Bonds  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  are  also  receivable  to  secure  deposits 
of  public  moneys,  and  when  accepted  will  be  treated  as  belonging  to  Group  IIL 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  MADE  TO  THE  CONTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR¬ 
RENCY,  SHOTTING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANBIS. 

Resoiicces. 


Classification. 

Nov.  16.  190^ 
7,006  Banks. 

Mar.  29,  1910— 
7,082  Banks. 

Sept.  1.  1910— 
7.173  Banks. 

Loans  and  discounts . 

$5,148,787,594 

70 

$5,432,093,194 

64 

$5,467,160,637 

98 

Overdrafts  . 

•  41,907,501 

29 

31,914,337 

48 

29,541.681 

47 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation . 

676,149.300 

00 

680,447.110 

00 

685.692.290 

00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. 

37.904..’i00 

00 

41.276,720 

00 

40,857,700 

00 

Other  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. 

16,031.500 

48 

8,542,437 

88 

10,927.191 

01 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand . 

18,583,110 

00 

14.060,780 

00 

14,042,110 

00 

Premiums  on  U.  S.  bonds . 

13.451.544 

64 

11.958,035 

51 

10,891,763 

54 

Bonds,  securities,  etc . 

870.305,125 

41 

847.123.044 

64 

854.127.665 

04 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures . 

204.476.086 

51 

211,382.902 

61 

213,769,651 

64 

Other  real  estate  owned . 

21,600,257 

85 

22,  .325, 286 

14 

23,044,585 

56 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve 

agents)  . 

439,309.749 

56 

404,468,409 

41 

378,295,152 

65 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers. . 

156.181.012 

29 

153,278,676 

84 

147,914.089 

26 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents.. 

6.S9.513  982 

93 

727,762.703 

95 

688,716.945 

05 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items . 

32.751.913 

24 

2.8,464.569 

02 

39,330.620 

38 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house . 

337.904,666 

92 

305.6.32.471 

72 

284.962,685 

13 

Bills  of  other  national  banks . 

40.063,706 

00 

44.062,832 

00 

41,547.840 

00 

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and  cents. 

2.693.029 

82 

2.854.545 

25 

2.906,840 

89 

Specie  . 

628.834.658 

94 

661.799.771 

93 

672,626.546 

13 

Legal  tender  notes . 

176.026.076 

00 

173,095,815 

00 

179,058,491 

00 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund . 

32.74.5.842 

84 

32.484.951 

64 

33,121,208 

34 

Due  from  Treasurer  U.  S . 

6.133.500 

31 

6.595.750 

311 

1 

7,646,767 

39 

Total  . 

$9,591,394,662  73 

$9,841,924,345  97 

$9,826,181,462  36 
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Liabilities. 

Nov.  16,  1909—  1  Mar.  29,  1910— 

Sept.  1.  1910— 

7,006  Banks.  | 

7,082  Banks. 

7,173  Banks. 

Capital  stock  paid  In . . . 

$963,903,472  81 

$972,819,559  77 

$1,002,735,123  25 

Surplus  fund . 

603,246,750  20 

626,912,645  05 

648,288,369  97 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and 

taxes  . 

222,499,416  82 

225,590,971  65 

225,769,399  63 

National  bank  notes  outstanding.... 

668,393,996  60 

669,182.386  00 

674,821,853  00 

State  bank  notes  outstanding . 

30,392  00 

30,386  00 

27,707  OO 

Due  to  other  national  banks . 

943,240,300  45 

1,003,611,892  03 

929,652,332  28 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers . 

474,298,385  28 

503,205,044  03 

476,745,164  06 

Due  to  trust  companies  and  savings 

banks  . 

•120,577,189  30 

442,301,487  71 

499.646,587  85 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents . 

48,144,388  63 

38,882.328  40 

37,647,487  76 

Dividends  unpaid . 

1,168,415  41 

1,488,516  93 

1.326,154  84 

Individual  deposits . 

5,120,412,963  08 

5,227,851,556  10 

5,145,658,367  65 

U.  S.  deposits . 

36,557,845  71 

34,267,339  84 

36,309,858  54 

Deposits  of  U.  S.  disbursing  officers . . 

12,510,175  20 

13,649,005  53 

13,850,642  09 

Bonds  borrowed . 

35,143,130  00 

34,619,047  35 

34,674,822  00 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted . 

8,929,367  87 

7,900,041  47 

18,867,294  33 

Bills  payable . 

34,862,912  45 

33,907,470  86 

72,847,849  63 

Reserved  for  taxes . 

5,004,477  69 

2,849,221  69 

5,445,179  84 

Liabilities  other  than  those  above 

stated  . 

2,381,083  33 

2,855,446  66 

1,987,268  74 

Total  . 

$9,591,394,662  73 

$9,841,924,345  97 

$9,826,181,452  36 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORTS 

OF  CONDITION  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1910, 

ARRANGED  BY  CLASSES. 

Resources. 

Central  reserve 

Other  reserve 

Country  banks 

city  banks  (60)  .1  city  banks  (322) 

(6,791). 

Loans  and  discounts . 

$1,276,992,285  27 

$1,454,442,384  46 

$2,735,725,968  25 

Overdrafts  . 

315,410  76 

4,177,962  60 

25,048.308  11 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation . 

85,284.490  00 

159,016,690  00 

441,391.110  00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. . 

3,136,000  00 

16,605,000  00 

21,116.700  00 

Other  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  deposits. 

1,609,000  00 

7.263,275  40 

2.154,915  61 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand . 

3,918.890  00 

2,860,930  00 

7,262,290  00 

Premiums  on  U.  S.  bonds . 

1,343,363  40 

2,694,964  81 

6,853,435  33 

Bonds,  securities,  etc . 

188,103,375  69 

181,309,646  71 

484,714,642  64 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures. 

36,114,764  40 

61,965,682  35 

115.689,304  89 

Other  real  estate  owned . 

1,652,330  01 

5,006,133  96 

16,386,121  59 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve 

agents  . 

125,562,155  90 

167,064,739  47 

85.668,257  18 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers. 

trust  companies,  etc . 

34,309,504  20 

74.068,098  70 

39,536,486  36 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents... 

251,403,836  67 

437,312,108  38 

Checks  and  other  cash  items . 

11,110,921  96 

12,251,698  99 

15,967,999  43 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house . 

196,403,377  34 

76,651,112  24 

11,908,195  55 

Bills  of  other  national  banks . 

2,552,514  00 

13,755,823  00 

25,239,503  00 

Fractional  currency, nickels  and  cents. 

139,635  82 

671,701  27 

2,095,503  80 

Specie  . 

312,511,136  10 

184,353,831  27 

175,761.578  76 

Legal  tender  notes . 

87,660,256  00 

37,264,891  OO 

54,133,344  00 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund . 

4,152,624  60 

7,809,579  50 

21,159,004  34 

Due  from  Treasurer  U.  S.  other  than 

5  per  cent  fund . 

4,221,652  30 

2,574,537  42 

850,567  67 

Total . 

$2,376,993,687  651  $2,723,212,419  82 

$4,725,975,344  89 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in . 

$182,400,000  00 

$242,972,710  00 

$577,362,413  25 

Surplus  fund . 

159,298,000  00 

173,314,767  15 

315,655,602  82 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and 

taxes  . 

53,413,042  46 

54,897,428  45 

117,458,928  62 

National  bank  notes  outstanding . 

81,819,132  50 

156,371,110  00 

436,631,610  50 

State  bank  notes  outstanding . 

16,516  00 

468  00 

10,723  00 

Due  to  national  banks  (not  reserved 

agents)  . 

502,282,486  64 

365,393,354  44 

61,976,491  20 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers . 

190,595,229  17 

195,039,504  97 

91,110,419  92 

Due  to  trust  companies  and  savings 

banks  . 

223,932,337  99 

213,173,165  23 

62,541,084  63 

Due  to  approved  reserve  agents . 

27,257.911  49 

10,389,576  27 

Dividends  unpaid . 

151,814  67 

217,208  20 

957.131  97 

Individual  deposits . 

961,077,261  73 

1,240,287.966  47 

2.944,293,139  45 

1  U.  S.  deposits . 

3,794,666  90 

16,116,053  62 

16,399.138  02 

1  Deposits  of  U.  S.  disbursing  officers.. 

681,427  12 

7,306,228  76 

6,963,986  21 
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Bonds  borrowed . 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted.. 

Bills  payable . 

Reserved  for  taxes . 

Liabilities  other  than  those 
stated  . 


above 


Central  reserve  1  Other  reserve  |  Country  banks 
city  banks  (60).  |clty  banks  (322)  | _ (6.791). _ 


7.917.342  00 
16.976. 73S  51 
67.277.414  29 
1.792,278  62 

1.261.32S  61 

Total . I  $2,376,993,687  65  $2,723,212,419  82|$4. 725,975.344  89 


11,645.540  00 
300.000  00 
3.404,900  45 
2,378.461  37 

2,870  65 


15,111.940  00 
1,590.656  82 
12.16.5.534  89 
1.274.439  85 

723,072  48 


CHANGES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES 
OF  NATIONAL  BANKS  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RETURNS  ON  SEPTEMBER 
1,  1910,  AS  COMPARED  HTTH  THE  RETURNS  ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1909. 


ITEMS. 

Since  September  1.  1909. 

Increase.  |  Decrease. 

$338,278,286  80 
9,563,990  00 

$12,316,102  21 

8,635.469  00 

Due  from  national  banks,  state  banks  and 

6,228,648  76 

58,093,056  25 
72.299,455  17 
16,781,497  00 

135,765.287  86 
1.455,617  36 
41,405,994  06 
252,227.075  52 

75,122,166  63 

Due  to  national  and  state  banks  and  bankers.. 

Total  resources . 

Total  number  banks  reporting  on  September 
7,173;  Increase,  196. 


1.  1909,  6,977;  September  1.  1910. 


NUMBER  OF  NATIONAL  BAN'KS  SHOWING  SAVINGS 

AMOUNT  OF  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  AS  SHOWN 

CALL  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1910. 

DEPOSITS  AND 

BY 

STATES. 

Total 

number  of 
banks. 

Number 

showing 

savings 

deposits. 

Amount  of 
savings  deposits. 

Maine  . 

72 

42 

$16.776,6.59  63 

New  Hampshire . 

58 

13 

1.194.673  23 

Vermont  . 

51 

29 

7.622.477  .55 

Massachusetts  . 

192 

27 

9.223.254  35 

Rhode  Island . 

22 

1  6 

1  3,963.090  48 

Connecticut  . 

79 

z 

1  1.098.121  20 

New  England  States. 

474 

119 

.$39,868,276  44 

New  York . 

449 

199 

$63,458,970  23 

New  Jersey . 

194 

139 

41.868.178  79 

Pennsylvania  . 

819 

5.50 

144.366.723  06 

Delaware  . 

28 

13 

1.491.345  21 

Maryland  . 

108 

80 

17,408.095  83 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

12 

2 

431,045  69 

Eastern  States . 

1,610 

983 

$269,024,368  81 

Virginia  . . . 

125 

75 

$20,210,591  M 

West  Virginia . 

103 

57 

5.7.34.669  84 

North  Carolina . 

75 

38 

2,976.021  96 

South  Carolina . 

39 

31 

6.807.,362  37 

Georgia  . 

113 

42 

5.870.660  01 

Florida  . 

43 

30 

7.3.50.095  03 

Alabama  . 

79 

29 

4.019..3S6  36 

Mississippi  . 

32 

11 

703.577  44 

Louisiana  . 

31 

15 

2.599.168  87 

Texas  . 

519 

56 

4.905.632  .53 

Arkansas  . 

45 

18 

7,39.201  24 

Kentucky  . 

148 

30 

2.903.6.39  68 

Tennessee  . 

102 

29 

5,408.631  21 

Southern  States . 

1.454 

455 

$70,228,638  22 

Ohio . 

380 

142 

$31,853,314  28 

Indiana  . 

262 

64 

4,813,478  25 

Illinois  . 

432 

186 

31,396,607  25 

SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  DEPOSITS. 
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STATES. 


Michigan  . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  . 

Missouri  . 


Middle  States. 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  .  •  •  ■ 

Kansas  . 

Montana  . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado  . 

New  Mexico. . 
Oklahoma  . . . 


Western  States. 


Washington 
Oregon  . . . . 
California  .. 

Idaho  . 

Utah  . 

Nevada  . . . . 
Arizona  . . . . 
•Alaska  . . . . 


Paclflc  States. 


•Hawaii  . . . 
Porto  Rico. 


Island  possessions. 
United  States. .... 


Total 
number  of 
banks. 

Number 

showing: 

savings 

deposits. 

Amount  of 
savings  deposits. 

101 

129 

270 

326 

129 

90  1 

106 

140 

99 

20 

34,458,367  67 
27,020.624  46 
12,170,746  09 
6.780.190  54 
2,399,826  12 

2.029 

837 

$149,893,154  66 

149 

39 

$1,099,895  01 

99 

35 

1,203.582  22 

238 

36 

2,685,390  24 

208 

52 

1,733.549  37 

15 

1,144,892  32 

29 

9 

984,686  83 

122 

23 

8,184,854  14 

41 

8 

1,265.258  62 

225 

33 

601,946  45 

1,165 

250 

$18,703,955  20 

79 

56 

$13,433,555  02 

75 

22 

820,399  81 

187 

48 

10,451,915  60 

47 

24 

593,559  82 

21 

1  16 

1  3,001,973  04 

12 

5 

372.242  25 

13 

2 

10,626  73 

2 

1 

5,376  05 

436 

174 

$28,689,548  32 

4~^ 

3^ 

$199,892  58 

1 

— 

— 

.  -5 

1  3 

I  $199,892  68 

7,173 

1  2,821 

1  $576,607,824  23 

•Statement  of  June  30.  1910. 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS.  DEPOSITS  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  DUE  DEPOSI¬ 
TORS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  1910. 


1 

Average 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Amount  | 

to  each 

banks. 

depositors. 

of  deposits. 

depositor. 

52 

237,813 

$89,938,240  81 

$378  19 

55 

184.626 

84.836.689  24 

469  51 

21 

108,298 

43,132.268  04 

398  27 

190 

2,078,953 

761,365,7.58  32 

366  23 

18 

167,998 

72.334,882  84 

430  57 

87 

570,065 

274,161,706  94 

480  93 

423 

3,347,753 

$1,325,769,146  19 

$396  02 

142 

2,385,910 

$1,626,935,581  84 

$528  92 

26 

300,335 

106,762,662  84 

345  13 

11 

398,385 

176,194.629  61 

441  72 

2 

25,624 

9,631,121  00 

377  34 

22 

243,395 

89,354.005  00 

367  12 

14 

61,410 

10.615.201  51 

171  23 

217 

3,925,462 

$1,919,393,101  80 

$488  96 

24 

32,217 

$8,179,974  45 

$253  90 

3 

24,129 

4.125.519  47 

170  98 

24 

33,983 

7,233,261  86 

212  85 

25 

32,380 

9,868.101  98 

302  91 

16 

30,984 

7,929.255  79 

265  91 

5 

8,109 

1,294.086  76 

169  59 

5 

8,977 

526,461  61 

68  64 

12 

8.658 

1,751,262  62 

204  63 

8 

49,881 

16,888.080  71 

336  59 

10 

15,679 

2,286,615  78 

151  64 

13 

36,608 

10,244,449  37 

279  84 

160 

280,906 

$70,267,060  40 

$260  15 

States. 


Maine  . 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
Connecticut  . 


New  England  States. 


New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

District  of  Columbia. 


Eastern  States. 


Virginia  . . 

West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  . 

Elorlda  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  . 

A  rkansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 


Southern  States 
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Average 

States. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Amount 

to  each 

1  banks. 

depositors. 

of  deposits. 

1  depositor. 

Ohio  . 

46 

337,786 

$126,710,271  18 

$375  12 

Indiana  . 

5 

31,995 

11,836,495  67 

369  95' 

Michigan  . 

18 

104,431 

88.841,391  70 

371  93 

Wisconsin  . 

12 

25,507 

6,080,607  08 

238  39 

Minnesota  . 

y 

98,338 

24,491,871  02 

249  06 

Iowa  . 

663 

428,777 

168,279,873  49 

392  46 

Middle  Western  States . 

753 

1,026,834 

$376,240,410  14 

$366  41 

Nebraska  . 

17 

10,417 

$1,527,638  14 

$146  64 

Kansas  . 

13 

18,294 

3,507,501  05 

191  73 

Montana  . 

3 

5,990 

2,927,872  06 

488  79 

Wyoming  . 

3 

1,137 

549,803  62 

483  56 

Colorado  . 

9 

21,729 

3.315,861  14 

152  60 

New  Mexico . 

11 

2,691 

693.274  70 

257  63 

Oklahoma  . 

-3 

2,707 

453,813  42 

167  64 

Western  States . 

59  ' 

62,965 

$12,975,664  03 

$206  08 

Washington  . 

12 

32,421 

$9,496,385  42 

$292  91 

Oregon  . 

12 

11,273 

10.951.201  84 

971  45 

California  . 

123 

420.172 

334,965.870  34 

797  21 

Idaho  . 

4 

1.748 

259.026  43 

148  18 

Utah  . 

4 

31,449 

9,026,870  52 

287  03 

Nevada  . 

1 

1,074 

745,44  1  54 

694  08 

Arizona  . 

1 

652 

396,059  04 

607  47 

Pacific  States . 

157 

498,789 

$365,840,865  14 

$733  46 

'  Total.  United  States . 

1,759 

9.142.708 

$4,070,486,246  70 

$445  22 

RESOURCES  AND  UIABIUITIES  OF  STATE,  SAVINGS  AND  PRIVATE 
BANKS  AND  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COJIPANIES,  1910. 


1 

12,166  ‘ 
State  Banks. 

638 

Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks. 

051 

Stock  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks 

934 

Private 

Banks. 

Tool 

Loan  and 
Trust  Cos. 

Resources. 
Loans  and  discounts 

$2,406,466,674 

$1,727,170,989 

$567,246,437 

$108,449,464 

$2,256,572,910 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

303.624.801 

1.676.149,419 

120,962.406 

10.409.581 

1,000.263,549 

Banking  house . 

75,525,114 

33,769,643 

25,020,422 

2,530,868 

73,716,310 

Furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  . 

17.915,015 

677,912 

1,656,070 

1,221,197 

5,672,609 

Other  real  estate 
owned  . 

37,404,253 

8,755,938 

4.076,104 

3,730.434 

46.097.405 

Due  from  banks . 

485.361,856 

134.236.319 

80,090,801 

24,069.188 

467.643,271 

Checks  and  other 
cash  items . 

93,739,691 

1,297,587 

1,191,174 

519,052 

12,883,491 

Exchanges  for  clear¬ 
ing  house . 

11,448,043 

661,817 

2.246.621 

185.571 

13,490,890 

Cash  on  hand . 

240.580.836 

24,463,401 

26,416.938 

6,754,890 

260,129.890 

Ail  other  resources. 

22,892,480 

45,266,168 

516,268 

2,135.304 

80,379.723 

Total  resources. . .  |$3,694,958.766|$3.652.4j9,198|$g29,422;246|$m.015,552|$4,216,850.061 


$435,822,833 

187,571,005 

249,208,817 

65,678,941 

39,992.223 

2,441,796 

90.370 

935,198 

205.560 

129,768,527 

41,175 

2.727.926.986 

3,360,563.842 

54,849.892 

164,901 

11..397.414 

78.566,170 

2,182,307 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund . 

Undivided  profits. 

less  expenses . 

Dividends  unpaid.... 

Reserved  for  taxes. . 

Due  to  banks . 

Deposits  . 

Bills  payable . 

Notes  and  bills  re¬ 
discounted  . . . 

All  other  liabilities.. 

Total  liabilities. . .  I $.3,694.958.766|$3,652.449.198|$S29.422.246|;i60.015,552|$4. 216:880,061 


$68,320,822 

27.020.210 

13,732,185 

364,639 

143,006 

6,649.276 

709.922.403 

2,064,395 

I 

251,9601 

953,346 


$18,809,561 

6,541,431 

3.160,559 

62.448 

5,326 

1.644.318 

124.644,003 

1,722,194 

336.450 

2,999,258 


$367,333,556 

432,718,233 

65,448.601 

2.842.956 

1,744,143 

187.141.876 

3,073.122.706 

11,842.447 

1,113,151 

73,542.387 


COINAGE  FOR  THE 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1909. 

Denomination. 

1  Pieces.  | 

Value. 

Double  eagles 
Eagles  . 


2,988,707 

598,753 


$59,774,140  00 

5,987,530  00 
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Denomination. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

4,382,098 

441,899 

21,910,490  00 

1,104,747  60 

8,411,457 

$88,776,907  60 

5,058,050 

16.442.650 

14.481.650 

$2,529,025  00 
4,110,662  50 
1,448,165  00 

35,982,350 

$8,087,852  50 

11,590,526 

117,686,263 

$579,526  30 
1,176,862  63 

129,276,789 

$1,756,388  93 

173,670,596 

$98,621,148  93 

Coinage  for  the  Government  of  tlie  Fliilippine  Islands. 


Denomination _ |  Pieces. _ Pesos. 


7,578,000=7,578,000  00 
628,000=  264,000  00 

450,000=  90,000  00 

312,199=  31,219  90 

1,737,612—  17,376  12 

Total . 

10,605,811=7,980,596  02 

Coinage  for  government  of  San  Salvador . 

Pesos,  693,170  pieces 

COINAGE  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  TEARS  1889-1909. 


Calendar  years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Minor. 

Totals. 

1889 . 

$21,413,931  00 

$35,496,683  16 

$1,283,408  49 

$58,194,022  64 

1890 . 

20,467,182  60 

39,202,908  20 

384.792  14 

61,064,882  84 

1891 . 

29.222,006  00 

27.618,886  60 

1,312,441  00 

68,063,302  60 

1892 . 

84.787,222  60 

12,641,078  00 

961,480  42 

48,389,780  92 

1898 . 

66,697,020  00 

8,802.797  30 

1,134.931  70 

66.934.749  00 

1894 . 

79,646,160  00 

9,200.360  86 

438,177  92 

89,184,688  77 

1896 . 

69,616,367  60 

6,698,010  25 

882,430  56 

66.196,781  31 

168« . 

47.063,060  00 

23.089,899  00 

832,718  93 

70,975,677  98 

1897 . 

76.028,485  00 

18,487,297  30 

1,626,100  25' 

96.041,882  65 

1898 . 

77.986.767  60 

23,034,033  45 

1,124,835  14 

102,144,626  09 

1899 . 

111,344,220  00 

26.061,619  90 

1,837,461  86 

139,243,191  76 

1900..^.... 

99.272,942  60 

36,296,321  46 

2,031,137  39 

137,599,401  34 

1901../.... 

101,736,187  50 

30,838,460  76 

2,120,122  08 

134,693,770  30 

1902 . 

61,980.572  50 

30,116,369  46 

2,429,736  17 

94,626.678  12 

1903 . 

43,683.970  60 

19,874  440  00 

2,251,281  18 

66,809,691  68 

1904 . 

233,402,428  00 

15,695,609  95 

1,683,529  36 

250,781.667  35 

1906 . 

49.638,441  00 

6,332,180  90 

2,298.555  45 

68.269.177  33 

1906 . 

77.638.045  00 

10,651,087  85 

2,890,908  80 

91.080.041  68 

1907 . 

13l.iH>7.4ftn  00 

13.178.4.35  76 

3,042,126  1  8 

148,12s. 0.51  93 

1908 . 

131,638,632  60 

12,391,777  28 

1,468.788  72 

146,499,148  47 

1909 . 

88,776.907  50 

8,087,852  50 

1,756,388  93 

98,621,148  93 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  STATES 
AND  TERRITORIJiS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1909. 

(As  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


State  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Alabama  . 

1,355 

$28,000 

200 

$100 

Alaska  . 

1,013,340 

20,947,600 

168,100 

82,200 

Arizona  . 

129,273 

2,672,300 

3,632,200 

1,889,300 

California  . 

1,029,000 

21,271,300 

1,705,200 

887,000 

Colorado  . 

1,062,056 

21,954.700 

9,093,600 

4,730.100 

Georgia  . 

2,141 

44,300 

200 

100 

Idaho  . 

67,207 

1,389,300 

7,054,500 

3,669,500 

Illinois  . 

14 

300 

3,600 

323.900 

16,200 

1.900 
168,500 

7.900 

Missouri  . 

9 

200 

Montana  . 

174,123 

3,699,400 

12,000,000 

6.241,900 

Nevada  . 

721.195 

14,908,400 

8,9.53,000 

4,667,000 

New  Mexico . 

13,464 

278,300 

329,200 

171.200 

North  Carolina . 

1,557 

32,200 

600 

300 

Oregon  . 

34.488 

712,900 

71,100 

37,000 

Philippine  Islands . 

9,000 

186,100 

2,100 

1,100 
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State  or  Territory. 

,  Gold.  1 

1  Silver. 

1  Fine  ounces. 

!  Value.  1 

1  Fine  ounces. 

1  Value. 

1 

South  Carolina . 

169 

3,500 

200 

100 

South  Dakota . 

331,363 

6,849,900 

205,600 

107,000 

Tennessee  . 

179 

3,700 

58,500 

30,400 

Texas  . 

18 

400 

358.300 

186,400 

Utah  . 

185.993 

3,844.800 

9,533,400 

4.958.900 

Virginia  . 

175 

3,600 

6.000 

3,100 

Washington  . 

18,282 

377,900 

73,500 

38,200 

Wyoming  . 

184 

3,800 

1,100 

600 

5.744 

118.700 

269,800 

140,300 

Total  . 

4,800.3591  $99,232,2001 

53,849.000 

$28,010,100 

WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1909. 


[Estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.)* 


Country. 


North  America: 

United  States . 

Canada  . 

Mexico  . 

Africa  . 

Australasia  . 

Europe: 

Russia  . 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Germany  . 

Norway  . 

Sweden  . 

Italy  . 

Spain  . 

Greece  . 

Turkey  . 

France  . 

Great  Britain . 

Ser\-ia  . 

South  American  States . 

Central  American  States.  . .  . 
Asia: 

Japan  . 

China  . 

Indo-China  . 

Korea  . 

Siam’  . 

British  India . 

East  Indies: 

British  . 

Dutch  . 

_ Total . 

Product  of  190S . 

Gain  in  1909 . 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Fine 

ounces. 


Value. 


14.500 

40.500 


Fine 

ounces. 


53.849.000 

27.878.590 

73.299.700 

1.262.500 

17.175.100 

132.122 

1.770.4.-i7 

4,971.544 

22C.175 

3.5.728 

674.848 

4,175.674 

829.025 

7,971 

794.973 

135.255 


17.001.650 

1,460.809 

3,991,380 


384.433 


$28,001,500 
14.496.900 
38.115.800 
6.56,  jOO 
8,931,100 

68.700 

920.600 
2.58.5.200 

117.600 
18,600 

350,900 

2,171.400 

431,100 

4,100 

413.400 

70,300 


8,840,900 

759,600 

2.075,500 


199.900 


210.056.934  |  $109.229.600 


4,800,359 

473.591 

1,187.205 

8,256,113 

3.442.709 

1,693.125 

119,454 

3,134 


702 

2,251 


I  108 

I  40,412 

772 

I  2,893 

I  553.104 

1  146.034 

I  167,644 

418.312 
1..540 
147.423 
1.5,8.50 
511,154 

67.770 

85,662 

I  22,137.321  I 
21,378,481  I 
7.is.840  I 


$99,232,200 

9,790.000 

24.541,700 

170,669.000 

71,167,100 

35,000.000 

2,469,300 

64,800 


2.200 

835,400 

16.000 

59.800 

11.433.800 
3,018,800 

3,4(63,.500 

8.647.300 

31.800 
3,047..500 

327.600 
10, 566,  .500 

1,400.900 
1.770.800 
$457.619,000  II 
$441,932,200  I 

15.686.800  I 


203.186.370  1 

6.870,564  I 


Commercial 

value. 


•Estimate  made  March  22,  1910. 

GOLD  ANTJ  SILVER  PRODUCED  IN  HIE  UNITED  STATES.  CALENDAR 

YE.VRS  1373  TO  1909. 


Calendar  years. 

Gold.  1 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces.  | 

Value.  II  Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1873  . 

1,741,5001 

$36,000,000 

1  27,850.400 

$35,881,800 

1.974  . 

1,620.1221 

1,619.009' 

33,490,900 

28,868.200 

38.917.500 

1875  . 

33,467.900 

24,539,300 

30.485,900 

1876  . 

1,931,575; 

39,929.200 

:  29,996.200 

34,919.800 

1877  . 

2,268,662; 

46.897,400 

30.777.800 

36,991.500 

1878  . 

1879  . 

2.477.1091 

1,881,7871 

51,206.400 

38.900.000 

35,022.300 

31,565.500 

40,401.000 

35.477,100 

1880  . 

1,741,500' 

30.000,000 

30.318.700 

34,717.000 

1881  . 

1,678,612] 

34.700.000, 

1  33,257,800 

37,657,500 

1882  . 

1,57-. 187' 

32.500.000 

36,196.900 

41.105,900 

1883  . 

1.4ol.250! 

ao.oort.ooo 

S.5.732.800 

39,618.400 

1 9.94  . 

1.48i>.0.‘>0l 

1,538,373; 

30.800,000] 

31.801.O00; 

37,743,800 

41,921,300 

39,909,400 

42.503,500 

19.90  . 

1,686.7881 

34,869,0001 

39,694,000 

39.4S’2.400 

1887  . 

1,603,0191 

33,136.0001 

41,721,600 

40,887.200 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD. 
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Calendar  years. 


Gold. 


II 


Silver. 


Fine  ounces. 


1,604,478 

1,694,775 

1,588,877 

1,604.840 

1,597,098 

1,739,323 

1,910,813 

2,254,760! 

2,568,132 

2,774,935 

3,118,398 

3,437,210 

3,829,897 

3,805,500 

3.870,0001 

3,560,000 

3,892,480 

4,265,742 

4,565,333 

4,374,827 

4,574,.140 

4,800,359 


Value.  I  I  Fine  ounces. 
33,167,500 


45.792.700 
50,094,500 
54,516,300 
58,330,000 
63,500,000 
60,000,000 
49,500,000 
55,727,000 

58.834.800 
53,860,000 
54,438,000 
54,764,500 
57,047,000 
55,214,000 
55.500,000 
54,300,000 

57.682.800 
56,101,600 
56,517,900 

56.514.700 

52.440.800 
53,849,000 


Value. 

43,045,100 

40.838.400 

57.242.100 
57,630,000 

55.602.500 
46,800,000 

31.422.100 

36.445.500 
39,654,600 
32,316.000 

32.118.400 

32.858.700 

35.741.100 

33.128.400 
29,415,000 
29,322,000 
33,456,000 
34,222,000 

38.256.400 

37.299.700 
28,050,600 
28,010,100 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Total,  1873  to  1909. 
Total,  1792  to  1909. 


93,633,590 

153,100,538 


32,967,000 

32,845,000 

33,175,000 

33,015,000 

35,955,000 

39,500,000 

46,610,000 

53,088,000 

57,363,000 

64,463,000 

71,053,400 

79,171,000 

78.666.700 
80,000,000 

73.591.700 

80.464.700 

88.180.700 
94,373.800 

90.43.5.700 
94,560,0001 
99.232,20011 


1.935.576.2001 

3.164.863.2001 


1,718,120,300 

1,836,998,000 


1,407,902,300 

1,566,056,700 


WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  1883  TO  1909. 


Gold.  1 

Silver. 

Calendar  years. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Coining 

Commercial 

- 

ounces. 

Value. 

ounces. 

value. 

value. 

1883 . 

4,614.588 

?95,.392,000 

89,175,023 

8115,297,000 

*98.984,300 

1884 . 

4,921,169 

101,729,600 

81,567,801 

105,461,40t) 

90,785,0UO 

1885 . 

5.245,572 

108,435,600 

91,609,959 

118,445,200 

97,518,800 

1886 . 

6,135,679 

106,163,900 

93,297,290 

120,626,800 

92,793,500 

1887 . 

6,116,861 

105,774.900 

96,123,586 

124,201,000 

94,031,000 

1888 . 

^,330,775 

110,196,9.0 

108,827,606 

140,706,400 

102,185,900 

1889 . 

6,973.790 

123,489,200 

120,213,611 

156,427,700 

112,414,100 

1890 . 

5,749,306 

118.848.700 

126,095,062 

163,032,000 

131,937,000 

1891 . 

6,320,194 

130,650,000 

137,170,919 

177,352,300 

135,500,200 

1892 . 

7.194,266 

146,651,600 

153,151,762 

198,014,400 

133,404,400 

1893 . 

7.618,811 

157,494,800 

165,472,621 

213,944,400 

129,119.900 

1894 . 

8,764,302 

181.175,600 

164,619,394 

212,829.600 

104,493,000 

1895 . 

9,615,190 

198.763,600 

167,500,960 

216,666.900 

109,545,600 

1896 . 

9,783,914 

202,251,600 

157,061,370 

203,069,200 

105,859,300 

1897 . 

11,420,068 

236.1.73,700 

160,421,082 

207,413,000 

96,252.700 

1898 . 

13,877,806 

286,879,700 

169,055,253 

218,576,800 

99,742,600 

1899 . 

14,837,775 

306,724,100 

168,337,453 

217,648,200 

101,002,600 

1900 . . 

12,315,135 

254,576,300 

173,591.364 

224,441,000 

107.626,400 

1901 . 

12,625,527 

260,992,900 

173,011,283 

223,691,300 

103,806,700 

1902 . 

14,354,680 

296,737.60(> 

162,763,483 

210,441,900 

86,264,700 

1903 . 

15,852,620 

327,702,2!JO 

167,689,322 

216,810,300 

90.552,200 

1904 . 

16,804,372 

347,377,200 

164,195,266 

212,292,900 

95,233,300 

1905 . 

18,396,451 

380,288.700 

172,317,688 

219,266,300 

105,113,700 

1906 . 

19,471,080 

402.503,000 

165,054,497 

214,309,200 

111,721,100 

1907 . 

19,956,283 

412.1532,900 

184.194,090 

239,172,300 

121,668,100 

IflOR  . 

21,378,481 

441,932,200 

203,186,370 

108,684,400 

1909 . 

22,137,321 

1  457,619.000 

210,056.934 

109,229,600 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD.  1901-1910. 


1901. 

i902  1  1903^  j  190L  i  1905^ 

Imports. 

Ore  . 

Bullion  and  coin . 

Total . 

Exports. 

Domestic  ore  . 

Domestic  bullion  and  coin,^ 

Foreign  ore  . 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin.. 

Total . 

1  ! 

$20,605,453l.'.24.815,597l$18.675,837 
1.5,445,734|  27,205,657]  26,306.190 

$21,520,146 

77,535,222 

$9,330,015 

44,318,946 

$66,051,187 

$210,691 

52,424,618 

549,868 

$.52,021,254 

$186,587 

46,574.851 

782,567 

1,024,945 

$44,982,027 

$231,708 

44,3.52,872 

65,615 

2,440,340 

$99,055,368 

$729,247 

78,466,740 

4,920 

2,259,079 

$53,648,901 

$932,624 

85,214.119 

2,450 

6,444,831 

$53,185,177 

12,866,010 

$48,668,950 

3,452,304 

$47,000,595 

$81,459,986 

17,595,382 

$92,594,024 

Excess  of  exports . 

2,108,568 

38,945,663 
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IMPORTS  and  EXI’ORTS  OF  GOLD — (Continued). 


Imports. 

Ore  . 

Bullion  and  coin.. 


Total . 

E.xports. 

Domestic  ore  . 

Domestic  bullion  and  coin. 

Foreign  ore  . 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin.. 


Total . 

Excess  of  imports. 
Excess  of  exports. 


1  19M6.  1  1907.  1  1908.  |  1909.  |  1910. 

1  1 
$14,205,253iS14,502.987 
81.956,4771100,007,262 

$12,607,861 

135.729,460 

$12,199,420 

31,804,569 

$12,918,827 

30,421,078 

$96,221,730 

$821,659 

27,025,815 

300 

10.725,817 

114,510,249 

$400,285 

47,179,194 

148,337,321 

$362,857 

69,833,185 

$44,003,989 

$442,403 

88,799,061 

5,842 

2.284,512 

$43,339,905 

$568,386 

114.001.328 

3,819.697 

2,236,882 

3,993,501 

$38,573,.591 

57,648,1.39 

$.51.399,176;$72.432.924 
63.111.073|  75,904,397 

$91,531,818 

118.563.215 

47,527,829 

75,223,310 

'  ' 

UNITED  STATES  LMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SILVER,  1901-1910. 


1901. 


1902 


1903.  I  1904.  I  1905. 


Imports. 

Ore  . 

Bullion  and  coin. 


.|$22,045,9291$17, 030,63.')  $15, .'589.580 
.  14,340,5921  11,181,619  8,573.905 


$17,979,535 

9,789,279 


Total . i$36,386,521|$28,232.254f$24.163.491!$27, 768,814 

Exports. 


$376,596 

58,382,183 


Domestic  ore 

Domestic  bullion  and  coin. 

Foreign  ore  . 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin.. 

Total . $64,285,180r$49,732.390;$44,250,2591$49.472,702 

Excess  of  imports . 1  - 1  - 1  - 1  - 

Excess  of  exports .  . . |  27,898,6.59|  21,500,136'  20,086.768|  21,703,888 


5,506,401 


$76,6331 

45,894,616 

711 

3,760,430 


$83,327 

40,036,170 


4,128,762 


$69,132 

37,917.732 

8.049,136 

3.436,702 


$15,696,876 

11,787,989 


$27,484,865 

$188,272 

36,576,159 

3,113,426 

8,970,355 


$48,848,212 


21,363,974 


1906.  I  1907.  I  1908. 


1909.  I  1910. 


Imports. 

Ore  . 

Bullion  and  coin.. 


Total . 

Exports. 

Domestic  ore  . 

Domestic  bullion  and  coin 

Foreign  ore  . 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin. 


Excess  of  imports. 


^$20,728,768 

$26,219,268 

$29,124,173 

$28,573,696 

$29,726,209 

23,713,772 

16,727,356 

15,533,924 

15,381,114 

15.490.985 

$44,422,540 

$42,946,624 

$44,658,097 

$43,954,810 

$45,217,194 

$294,574 

$4(3,108 

$260,063 

$301,504 

$798,063 

52,257,997 

44,292,043 

52,213,229 

54,198,304 

52.296.504 

3.236,164 

3,445 

6,213 

62,278 

5,222 

1  10,080,328 

12,040,477 

5,441,697 

1,120,206 

2,187,072 

$57,921,202 

$55,682,792 

$55,286,801 

(  21.420,523 

13,792,449 

13.263,105 

11,727,982 

10.069.067 

EVIPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
Imports. 


BY  COUNTRIES,  1909-1910 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Countries. 

Twelve  months  ending 
June — 

Twelve  months  ending 
June — 

.1909 

1910 

1909 

1  1910 

France  . 

$2,360,609 

$4,067,692 

$52,127 

$7,743 

Germany  . 

•22,378 

5,939 

100,195 

46.539 

United  Kingdom  . 

476,915 

339,095 

489,542 

407.933 

Canada  . 

10,945,139 

11,653,118 

11,654,409 

12,964.357 

Central  United  States.... 

2,654,598 

2,644,001 

709,457 

1,012.442 

Mexico  . 1 

19,050,205 

20,214,846 

27,847.659 

26,592,644 

West  Indies  . 

2,493.754 

730,547 

233,888 

111,353 

South  America  . 

.3,076.515 

2,616,679 

2,067,126 

2,306,605 

Japan  . 

186,851 

500.763 

223.846 

443,733 

Australia  and  Tasmania.  . 

2,529,056 

297.603 

224,121 

182,682 

All  other  countries  . 

207,969 

263.622 

352,640 

1,141,163 

Total  . 

$44,003,989 

$43,339,905 

$43,954,810 

$45,217,194 

In  ore  and  bullion . 

$35,839,404 

$36,4.55.919 

$41,274,339 

$41,812,305 

Coin  . 

8,164,585 

6,883,986 

2,680,471 

3,404,889 

Exports. 


_ 1  $21,124,767 

$3,239 

4,455 

32,165,600 

10,539.1.50 

4,367,508 

$4,922,400 

111,980 

42,771,609 

457,703 

$2,980,578 

498.653 

United  Kingdom  . 

_ I  18.972.130 

43,258,189 

528,589 

West  Indies  . 

_  2,069,215 

290,681 

102.329 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  USED  IN  THE  ARTS. 
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Countries. 

Gold. 

Twelve  months  ending 
June — 

Silver. 

Twelve  months  ending 
June — 

1909  1  1910 

1909 

1910 

All  other  North  America. 

South  America  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

1.276,965 

27,085,401 

3,177 

8,031,648 

4,010,070 

2,743,100 

41,721,544 

4,180 

27,005,314 

9,125 

307,399 

13,276 

5,471,463 

379,970 

57,504 

6,001,248 

All  other  countries . 

Total  . 

In  ore  and  bullion . 

Coin  . . . 

i,336,36i 

2,479,801 

$91,531,818 

$23,121,744 

68,410,074 

$118,563,215 

$28,240,400 

90,322,815 

$55,682,792 

$55,007,624 

675,268 

$55,286,861 

$54,646,984 

639,877 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BARS  FURNISHED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  MANUFACTURES  ANT)  THE  ARTS,  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE 
MATERL4L  USED,  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS.  1880  TO  1908. 

GOLD. 


Total . 


New  material. 


Calendar  year. 

United 

States 

coin. 

Domestic  , 

bullion,  j 

Foreign 
bullion  and 
coin. 

Total  new 
material. 

Old 

material. 

Grand 

total. 

1880 . 

1881 . 

$3,300,000 

$6,000,000 

$1,267,600 

$10,567,600 

$395,000 

$10,962,600 

2,700,000 

7,000,000 

1,547,800 

11,247,800 

522,900 

11,770,700 

2,500.000 

7,000,000 

671,500 

10,171,500 

696,500 

10,868,000 

4,875,000 

7,840,000 

194,500 

12,909,500 

1,549,300 

14,458,800 

1884 . 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

385,500 

11,385,500 

3,114,500 

14,500.000 

1885 . . 

3,500,000 

6,736,927 

178,913 

10,415,840 

1,408,902 

11,824,742 

1886 . 

3,500,000 

7,003,480 

638,003 

11,141,483 

1,928,046 

13,069,529 

1887 . 

3,500,000 

9,090,342 

384,122 

12,974,464 

1,835,882 

14,810,346 

1888 . 

3,500,000 

9,893,057 

718,809 

14,111,866 

2,402,976 

16,514,842 

1889 . 

3,500,000 

9,686,827 

291,258 

13,478,085 

3,218,971 

16,697,056 

1890 . 

3,500.000 

10,717,472 

362,062 

14,579,534 

3,076,426 

17,655,960 

1891 . 

3,500,000 

10,697,679 

628,525 

14,826,204 

4,860,712 

19,686.916 

1892 . 

3,500,000 

10,588,703 

771,686 

14,860,389 

4,468,685 

19,329,074 

1893 . 

1,500,000 

8,354,482 

804,254 

10,658,736 

2,777,165 

13,435.901 

1894 . 

1,500,000 

6,430,073 

543,585 

8,473,668 

2,184,946 

10,658,604 

1895 . 

1,500,000 

8,481,789 

471,027 

10,452,816 

2,976,269 

13,429,085 

1896 . 

1,500,000 

7,209,787 

316,804 

9,026,591 

2,369,343 

11,395.934 

1897 . 

1,500,000 

7,184,822 

613,981 

9,298,803 

2,571,428 

11,870,231 

1898 . 

1,500,000 

9,463,262 

437,641 

11,400,903 

2,164,976 

13.565,879 

1899 . 

1,500,000 

13,267,287 

344,906 

15,112,193 

2,734,985 

17,847,178 

1900 . 

1,500,000 

14,582,627 

584,903 

16,667,530 

3,480,612 

20,148,142 

1901 . 

1,500,000 

16,296,688 

685,642 

18,482,330 

3,386,620 

21,868,956 

1902 . 

1,500,000 

18,653,625 

851,673 

21,005,298 

4,677,549 

25,682,847 

1903 . 

3,500,000 

19,944,365 

953,597 

24,397,962 

4,665,589 

29,063,551 

1904 . 

3,500,000 

12,298,459 

7,131,577 

22,930,036 

5,725,927 

28,655,963 

1905 . 

3,600,000 

20,559,910 

3,562,069 

27,621,979 

5„586,636 

33,208,615 

1906 . 

3.500,000 

18,667,804 

10,452,037 

32,619,841 

6,506,922 

39,126,763 

1907 . 

3,500,000 

15,546,924 

14,502,571 

33,549,495 

7,177,575 

40,727,070 

1908 . 

3,500,000 

8,407,971 

2,846,974 

14,754,945 

16,721,146 

31,476,091 

$82.375,0001  $313.604,362 


$53,143,519 1$449.122,881 


$105.186,494|$554,309,375 


SILVER  (FINE  OUNCES). 


1880 . 

$464,063 

$3,867,188 

$273,023 

$4,604,274 

$112,148 

$4,716,422 

ISSl . . 

154,687 

4,563,281 

286,945 

5,004,913 

137,672 

5,142,685 

1882 . 

154,687 

4,906,920 

340,544 

5,402,151 

164.665 

6,566,816 

1883 . . 

154,687 

3,576,143 

119,883 

3,850.713 

434,595 

4,285,308 

154,687 

3,480,469 

602,734 

4,137,890 

131,484 

4,269.374 

X88b . 

154,687 

3,511,310 

48,501 

3,714,498 

357.472 

4,071.970 

1886 . 

154,687 

2,804,635 

638,562 

3,597.884 

312,589 

3,910,473 

1887 . 

154,687 

3,173,208 

506,595 

3,834,490 

.371,719 

4,206,209 

154,687 

5,010,218 

597,082 

5,761,987 

604,318 

6,266,305 

1889 . 

154,687 

5,644,495 

508,920 

6,308,102 

472,582 

6,780,684 

1890 . 

154,687 

6,525,155 

963,254 

6,643.096 

495,077 

7.138,173 

1891 . 

154,687 

6,637,642 

971,516 

6,763,845 

663,707 

7,427.552 

1892 . . . 

164,687 

5,572,006 

966,643 

6,693,336 

500,706 

7,194.042 

1893 . 

77,344 

5,082,054 

1,346,326 

6,505,724 

945,787 

7,451,511 

1894 . 

77,344 

6,635,685 

759,824 

7,472,853 

944,504 

8,417,357 

1895 . 

77,344 

7,599,323 

752,942 

8,429,609 

1,065.902 

9,495.511 

1896 . 

77,344 

6.160,777 

821,387 

7,059,508 

832,860 

7,892,368 

1897 . 

77,344 

7,116,009 

616,579 

7,809,932 

853.457 

8.663,389 

1898 . 

77,344 

9,417,981 

489,160 

9,984,485 

734,233 

10,718,718 

1899 . 

77,344 

8,388,658 

529,137 

8,995,139 

1,583,678 

10,578.817 

1900 . 

77,344 

10,423,485 

940,450 

11,441,279 

1,776,006 

13,217,286 

- - - 

220  WORLD’S  COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER— PRODUCTION  SINCE  1492. 


Calendar  year. 

New  material. 

United 

States 

coin. 

Domestic 

bullion. 

Foreign 
bullion  and 
coin. 

Total  new 
material. 

Old 

material. 

Grand 

total. 

loot . 

77.344 

11,809,418 

1.038,409 

12.925.171 

1.208.523 

14,133.694 

1902. . 

77.344 

15,236,711 

1,289.623 

16.603,678 

2,741.331 

19.345,009 

1003 . 

77.344 

15,016.256 

9.54.930 

16,048.530 

3,919.728 

19,968.256 

1904 . 

77,344 

16,629,834 

1,218,122 

17,925,300 

2.554,687 

20.479.987 

1905 . 

77,344 

16,580,307 

2,754,003 

19.411.654 

4.289.023 

23,700,677 

1900 . 

77.344 

15,231,628 

2,734,187 

18,043,159 

3.810.105 

21.853.264 

1907 . 

77,.344 

17,431,691 

4,628,208 

22.137,243 

2, 232,  .541 

24.369.784 

1908 . 

77,344 

15.842.812 

4,490,942 

20,411,098 

3.439.730 

23.850,828 

Total . 

$3,657,811 

$241,875,299 

$32,088,431 

$277,621,541 

$37,590,8271  $315,112,368 

COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR 
THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  187.'5  TO  1908. 


Calendar  year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

1873 . 

12,462,890 

6,508,279 

9,480,892 

10.309,045 

9.753,196 

9,113,202 

4,390,167 

7,242,951 

7,111,864 

4,822,861 

5,071.882 

$257,6:’.0,802 

13.5.778.387 

195,987,428 

101,741,421 

79,610,875 

92,747,118 

97,899,525 

88,449,796 

124,671.870 

$131,544,464 

102.931.232 

1874 . 

1875 . 

119,915.167 

120,577,164 

114.359.332 

101,191.913 

1876 . 

218,119,278 

201,610.466 

18.8,386,611 

90.752,811 

119,725,081 

147,015.275 

99,637,170 

104.845,114 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

81,124,555 

65,442,074 

104,888,313 

84,611.074 

1880 . 

1881 . 

83,539,051 

108,010,086 

1882 . 

85.685,996 

110,78.5,934 

1883 . 

84,541,904 

109,306,705 

1884 . 

4,810,061 

4,632,273 

4,.578,:il0 

99.432.795 

74,120,127 

95,832,084 

1885 . 

95,757,582 
94,642  070 

98  044,475 

126,764,574 

1886 . 

96,566.844 

124.854,101 

1887 . 

'  6.046,510 

124,992,465 

120,388.502 

163,411, .397 

1883 . 

6,522,346 

8,170,611 

7,219,725 

5,782.463 

8.34.8,387 

11,243,342 

11,025,680 

134,828,855 

104,354,000 

134,922,344 

1889 . 

168,901.519 

107,788,256 

13‘J.302.595 

1890 . 

149,244,965 

119.534,122 

117.789,228 

152.293,144 

189L . 

106,962,049 

138,294,367 

1892 . 

172,473,124 

120,282.947 

155,517,347 

1803 . 

232,420,517 

106,697,783 

137,952,690 

1804 . 

227,921,032 

87,472,523 

113.095,788 

1895 . 

11,178.855 

231,087,438 

98,128.832 

126,873,042 

1896 . 

9,476,639 

19.5,899,517 

123,394,239 

159,540,027 

1897 . 

21,174,850 

437,722,092 

129,775,082 

107,790.006 

1898 . 

19,131,244 

305,477,905 

115,461,020 

149,282,936 

1899 . 

22,548.101 

400,110,614 

128,566,167 

166,220,964 

1900 . 

17,170,053 

354.936,497 

143,302,948 

185,358,156 

1901 . 

12,001,537 

248,093,787 

107,439,666 

138.911,891 

1902, . 

10, 602.098 

220,405,125 

149,826,725 

193.715,362 

1903 . 

11,634,166 

240,499,547 

161,159,508 

211,795,829 

1904 . 

22,031,2.85 

455,427,085 

130,518,406 

176,508.046 

1905  . 

11,898,037 

245,954,257 

134,002,314 

173,333.093 

1906 . 

17,  "21,058 

366,326.788 

120,339,601 

155,590,466 

1907 . 

19,921.014 

411,803,902 

171,434.608 

221,652,820 

1908 . 

15.819,.505 

327,018,200 

150.582,064 

194,092,737 

Total . 

387,070.969 

$8,031,467,123 

4,001,972,599 

$5,177,695,596 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DIS¬ 
COVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

[From  1493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods  compiled  by 
Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer;  for  the  years  1886  to  1908  the  production  Is  the  annual 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Percentage 

of  Production. 

Period. 

Total.for  period. 

Total  for  period. 

By 

weight. 

By 

value. 

Fine  ! 

ounces.  | 

Value. 

Fine 

otinces. 

Coining 

value. 

Q  I  2 

I'l 

P- 

39 

= 

< 

? 

1493-1520. 

1521-1544. 

1545-1560. 

5,221,1601 

5,524,655 

4,377,544 

$107,931,000 

114.205.000 

00,492,000 

42,309,4001 

69,598,3201 

160,287,040 

$54,703,000 

89,986,000 

207,240,000 

11  189 
7.4192.6 
2.7  97.3 

66.4 
55.9 

30.4 

33.6 
44.1 

69.6 

(XIINS 
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Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Percentage 
of  production. 

Total  for  period. 

Total  for  period. 

By 

weig-ht. 

By 

value. 

Fin© 

ounces. 

Value. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Coining 

value. 

0 

s 

< 

§ 

(If 

< 

o 

7* 

1561-1580. 

4,398,120 

90,917,0001  192,578,500 

248,090,000 

2.2 

97.81  26.7 

73.3 

1581-1600. 

4,745,340 

98,095,000 

269,352,700 

348,254,000 

1.7 

98.3122 

78 

1601-1620. 

5,478,360 

113,248,000 

271,924,700 

351,579,000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

It521-1010. 

5,330,'9U0 

110,324,000 

253,084,800 

327,221.000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.2 

74.8 

1641-1660. 

6,639,110 

116,571,000 

235,530,900 

304, 52.),  000 

2.3 

97.7 

27.7 

72.3 

1601-1680. 

6,954,180 

123,084,000 

216,691,000 

280,166,000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.6 

69.5 

1681-1700. 

6,921,895 

143,088,000 

219,841,700 

284,240,000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.5 

66.5 

1701-1720. 

8,243,260 

170,403,000 

228,650,800 

293,629.000 

3.5 

96.5 

36.6 

63.4 

1721-1740. 

12,268,440 

253,611,000 

277,201,600 

358,480,000 

4.2 

95.8 

41.4 

58.6 

1741-1760. 

15,824,230 

327,116,000 

342,812,235 

443,232.000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.6 

57.5 

1761-1780. 

13,313,315 

275,211,000 

419,711,820 

542.6.)8.000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.7 

66.3 

1781-1800. 

11,438,970 

236,464,000 

665,235,680 

730.810,000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

1801-1810. 

6,715,627 

118,152,000 

287,469,225 

371,677,000 

1.9 

98.1 

24.1 

75.9 

1811-1820. 

3,679,568 

70,063,000 

173,857,555 

224,786,000 

2.1 

97.9 

23.3 

74.7 

1821-1830. 

4,570,444 

94,479,000 

148,070,040 

191,444,000 

3 

97 

33 

67 

1831-1840. 

6,522,913 

134,841,000 

191,7.58,673 

247,930,000 

3.3 

96.7 

35.2 

64.8 

1841-1850. 

17,605,018 

363,928,000 

250,903,422 

324,400,000 

6.6 

93.4 

52.9 

47.1 

1851-1855. 

32,051,621 

662,566,000 

142,442,986 

184,169,000 

18.4 

81.6 

78.3 

21.7 

1856-1860. 

32,431,312 

670.415,000 

145,477,142 

188,092,000 

18.2 

81.8 

78.1 

21.9 

1861-1865. 

29,747,913 

614,944,000 

177,009,862 

228,861,000 

14.4 

85.6 

72.9 

27.1 

1866-1870. 

31,350,430 

648,071,000 

215,257,914 

278,313,000 

12.7 

87.3 

70 

30 

1871-1875. 

27,956,068 

677,883.000 

316,585,069 

409,322,000 

8.1 

91.9 

58.6 

41.5 

1876-1880. 

27,715,550 

572.931.000 

393,878,009 

509,256,000 

6.6 

93.4 

53 

47 

1881-1886. 

23,973,773 

495,582,000 

460,019,722 

694,773,000 

3 

93 

45.5 

54.5 

1886-1890. 

37,306,411 

664,474,000 

544,557.155 

704,074,000 

4.8 

95.2 

44.5 

55.5 

1891-1895. 

39,412,823 

814,736,000 

787.906,656 

1,018,708,000 

4.8 

95.2 

44.4 

55.6 

1896-1900. 

62,234,698 

1,286,505,400 

828,406,522 

1,071,148,400 

7 

93 

54.6 

45.4 

1901 . 

12,625,527 

260.992,900 

173,011,283 

223,691,300 

6.8 

93.2 

53.8 

46.2 

1902 . 

14,354,680 

296,787,000 

162.763,483 

210.441,900 

8.1 

91.9 

58.5 

41.5 

1903 . 

15,852,620 

327,702,700 

167,689,322 

216,810,300 

8.6 

91.4 

60.2 

39.8 

1904 . 

16,804,372 

347,377.200 

164,195.266 

212,292,900 

9.3 

90.7 

62.1 

37.9 

1905 . 

18,396,451 

380,288,700 

172,317,688 

222,794,500 

9.6 

90.4 

63.1 

36.9 

1906 . 

19,471.080 

402,503,000 

163,054,497 

213,403,800 

10.5 

89.5 

65.3 

34.7 

1907 . 

19,956,283 

412,532,900 

184,194,090 

238,149.900 

9.8 

90.2 

63.4 

36.6 

1908...... 

21,378,481 

441,932,200 

203,186,370 

262,705,600 

9.5 

90.5 

62.7 

37.3 

Total . . 

625,798,143 

12,936,397,600 

10,220,943,048 

13,214,956,600 

5.8 

94.2 

49.5 

50.5 

COINS  OF  THE  UNTTEn  STATES. 

Gold  Coins. 

Denominations,  weight  (Ig  grains)  and  flnenesa  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States: 


Denomination. 

Fine  gold 
contained. 

•Alloy 

contained. 

i  Denomination. 

Pine  gold 
contained. 

•Alloy 

contained. 

One  Dollar  ($1).... 
Quarter  eagle(  j2  60) 
Three  dollars  (?3).. 

23.22 

68.05 

69.66 

2.58 

6.46 

7.74 

IHalf  eagle  ($6).... 

Eagle  ($10).. . 

I  Double  eagle  ($20) . 

,  116.10 
232.20 
464.40 

12.90 

25.80 

61.60 

•The  alloy  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts 

Silver 

from  the  value  of  the  cola. 
Coins. 

Denomination. 

Fine  silver 
contained. 

Alloy 

contained. 

j  Denomination. 

Pine  silver 
contained. 

Alloy 

contained. 

Standard  dollar. . . . 
Halt  dollar . 

871.25 

173.61 

41.25 

19.29 

IQuarter  dollar . 

IDlme  . . 

86.805 

34.722 

9.645 

3.868 

Minor  Coins. 


Denomination. 

IFlne  copper 

1  contained. 

Alloy  1 
contained.  { 

Denomination. 

Pine  copper 
contained. 

Alloy 

contained. 

•Flve-eent  piece. . 

.  1  67.87 

19.29  lltOrie-cent  piece.... 

45.60 

2.40 

•Seventy-flvo  per  cent  copper,  25  per  cent  nickel.  fNlnety-fivo  per  cent  copper, 
5  per  cent  tin  and  zinc. 


VARIOUS  MONEYS  OF  CIRCtJEATION. 

There  are  ten  different  kinds  of  money  In  circulation  In  the  United  States,  namely: 
Gold  coins,  standard  silver  dollars,'  subsidiary  silver,  g:oId  certificates,  silver  certlfl— 
cates.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890;  United  States  notes  (also 
called  greenbacks  and  legal  tenders),  national  bank  notes,  and  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 
These  forms  of  money  aro  all  available  as  circulation.  Gold  coin  is  legal  tender  at 
its  nominal  or  face  value  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  when  not  below  the  stand— 
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ard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  prescribed  by  law;  and  when  below  such  standard 
of  tolerance  It  Is  legal  tender  In  proportion  to  Its  weight.  Standard  sliver  dollars  are 
legal  tender  at  their  nominal  or  face  value  In  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
without  regard  to  the  amount,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  In  the 
“contract. 

Subsidiary  sliver  Is  legal  tender  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  In  any  one  pay¬ 
ment.  Treasury  notes  of  the  act  of  July  14.  1890,  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  In  the  contract.  United 
States  notes  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  Imports 
and  Interest  on  the  public  debt.  Gold  certificates,  sliver  certificates  and  national  bank 
notes  are  not  legal  tender,  but  both  classes  of  certificates  are  receivable  for  all  public 
dues,  wnile  national  bank  notes  are  receivable  for  all  public  dues  except  duties  on 
Imports,  and  may  be  paid  out  by  the  government  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  Individuals,  corporations  and  associations 
within  the  United  States,  except  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and  In  redemption  of  the 
national  currency.  All  national  banks  are  required  by  law  to  receive  the  notes  of 
other  national  banks  at  par.  The  minor  coins  of  nickel  and  copper  are  legal  tender 
to  the  extent  of  25  cents. 

The  coinage  of  legal  tender  gold  was  authorized  by  the  first  coinage  act,  passed 
by  Congress  April  2.  1792.  The  gold  unit  of  value  Is  the  dollar,  which  contains  25.8 
grains  of  standard  gold  900  fine.  The  amount  of  fine  gold  In  the  dollar  Is  23.22  grains, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  weight  Is  an  alloy  of  copper. 

The  silver  unit  Is  the  dollar,  which  contaln.s  412%  grains  of  standard  silver  900 
fine.  The  amount  of  fine  silver  In  the  dollar  Is  371%  grains,  and  there  are  41%  grains 
of  copper  alloy.  The  standard  silver  dollar  was  first  authorized  by  the  act  of  April  2, 
1792.  The  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  was  discontinued  by  the  act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1873,  and  it  was  restored,  with  restrictions  as  to  monthly  issue,  by  the  act 
of  February  28,  1878.  In  1893  the  United  States  ceased  to  purchase  silver  regularly 
for  coinage  into  dollars.'  The  coinage  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  under  the  act  of 
1792  was  15  to  1,  but  by  the  act  of  1837  It  was  changed  to  15.988  to  1  fcommonly 
called  16  to  1). 
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(Figures  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  (Commerce  and  Labor.) 
(Value  of  principal  articles,  in  dollars.) 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 


i  Year  ended  Jwne  30. 
Articles.  - 


1909. 


Agricultural  implements  . I  $25,694,1841 

Animals  (cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  etc.) . '  22,645,438 

Art  works,  paintings  and  statuary . I  494,509 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of .  3,510,276; 

Breadstuffs —  I  I 

Barley . !  4,672,1661 

Bread  and  biscuit . 710,087' 

Buckwheat .  137.4131 

Corn . . .  I  25.194.466! 

Cornmeal  . !  1,549.0101 

Oats . I  804.7591 

Wheat . I  08.094,4471 

Wheat  flour . I  51,157.3601 

Table  foods . I  1,8.58.646! 

Bran,  etc . I  1,222,406 

Dried  grains . |  1,758,404 

Ail  breadstuffs . |  159,929,221 

Bricks  and  tiles . I  795,999 

Carriages,  cars,  other  vehicles  and  parts  of . I  15,392.817 

Celluloid  and  manufactures  of . I  587,859 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines . !  19.131.8111 

(ilocks  and  watches . I  2,517.332; 

Coal  .  37,316,795 

Coke  . I  2,7.52,275 

Coffee,  raw  . I  3.729.840 

Copper  (ore)  . [  1,417.791 

'  opper  ingots,  and  manufactures  of . I  85,290.186 

Cotton  (unmanufactured)  .  417.390.665 

Cotton  (manufactures  of)  . j  31.878.566 

Dental  goods  . 1  1,656,384 

Eggs  .  1,199,522 

Explosives  . I  3.478,714 

Fertilizers  . I  9,283,416 

Fibres,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses . I  7,284,318 

Fish  . ■ . I  6,113,052 


1910. 


$28,124,033 

17,447,735 

1,065,695 

4,355,601 

3,052,527 

707,151 

103,138 

25,427,993 

1,147,568 

794.367 

47,806,598 

47,621.467 

2.040.314 

1,521,622 

1,640,401 

133,191,330 

1,341.273 

20,630,859 

1,189,080 

2,292,370 

21.415,935 

2,588.931 

40,512,546 

3.077.372 

5,703,786 

1,304.887 

88.004.397 

450.447.243 

33,397,097 

1,740,260 

1,260,486 

3.352,663 

8.700,640 

6,849.250 

9,652,088 
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Articles. 

Year  ended  June  30. 

1909.  1  1910. 

Fruits  (including  nuts)  . 

16,568,080 

18,885,654 

Furs  and  fur  skins . 

9,207,770 

14,501,635 

Glass  and  glassware . 

2,173,193 

2,805,401 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar . 

2,346,089 

3,415,220 

Grease  and  soap  stocks . 

4,814,901 

4,612,426 

Hair  and  manufactures  of . 

988,749 

1,147,753 

1,271,190 

1,142,845 

1,070,907 

1,738,216 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs . 

1,271,629 

7,4.32,832 

2,062,140 

10,175,634 

India  rubber  (manufactures  of) . 

Instruments  for  scientific  purposes . 

8,927,294 

12,535,643 

1,264,048 

1,637,019 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of . 

Bars  of  steel  . 

2,649.233 

4,257,666 

Billets,  ingots  and  blooms . 

2,500,541 

1,192,565 

Steel  rails  . 

6,918,856 

10,546.180 

7,751.647 

5,144,030 

11,980..591 

5,800,551 

Structural  iron  and  steel . 7,...,* . 

7,293,636 

12,136,577 

8,396,966 

14,160,439 

Builders’  hardware,  saws  and  tools . 

1,479,421 

1,682,687 

2,061,028 

2,373.662 

Firearms  . 

Cash  registers  . 

2,629,783 

2,920,517 

Electrical  machinery  . 

6,449,526 

6,048,263 

Metal  working  machinery . . . . . 

3,640,034 

5,975.503 

Mining  machinery  . 

4,015,799 

5.400,420 

Printing  presses  . 

1,533,436 

2,005.299 

Pumps  and  numping  machinery . 

2.672,952 

3,110,908 

Sewing  machines  . 

5,904,029 

7,513.8.52 

Locomotives  . . . . . 

3,497,65C 

2,404.619 

stationary  engines  . 

2,989,540 

3,098.785 

Traction  engines  . 

1,007,630 

2,333,803 

Typewriting  machines  . 

6,899,069 

8,239,510 

Wire  nails  . . . . 

1,299,086 

1,705,026 

Pipes  and  fittings . i . 

7,990,885 

9,574,748 

Stoves  and  ranges . 

1,012,182 

1,294,797 

Ali  manufactures  of  iroif  and  steei . 

144,9.51,357 

179,133.186 

1,259,790 

1,715.9.39 

1,440,388 

2,273,355 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc . 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of . 

42,974.795 

52,646,755 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures  of . 

1,195,759 

1,447,989 

Meat  and  dairy  products . 

Canned  beef  . 

1,645,822 

1,678,452 

Fresh  beef  . 

12,698,594 

7,733,751 

Salted  or  pickled  beef . 

Tallow  . 

3,472,367 

3,000,386 

25,920.490 

23.526,307 

2,783,701 

1,779,615 

Bacon . 

Hams,  cured  . 

17,837,375 

Pickled  pork  . 

4,599.431 

4.421.844 

Lard  . '. . 

52,71 2..569 
6,115  307 

Lard  compoujids  . . 

6.887,738 

Oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard . 

19,126,741 

14,305,080 

Sausage  casings  . 

3,520,191 

4,503,339 

Butter  . 

1,268,210 
1,375  104 

Condensed  milk  . 

1,023,633 

All  meat  and  dairy  products . 

166,.521,949 

130.632.783 

Musical  Instruments  . 

Naval  stores  (rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  pitch  and  spirits 

2,619,772 

3,182,343 

turpentine)  . 

15,101,300 

18,681,962 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  and  matte . 

3,395,174 

4,532,897 

Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal . 

25,836,1.34 

19;25li012 

Oils  (animal)  .  ' 

589,603 

903,001 

Oils  (rameral-erude)  . 

6,907,525 

5,277,181 

Oils  (refined  or  manufactured) . 

99,092,112 

93.813.031 

Oils  (vegetable)  . 

23,098,050 

16.479.301 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  other  than  books,  maps,  etc 

7,663,139 

8,994.277 

Paper,  books,  maps,  etc . 

6,351,445 

7,088,994 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax . 

6,445,917 

7,886.359 

Photographic  goods  . 

4,184,716 

4,765.155 

Seeds  . 

Soap  . 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors . 

8.096,172 

3,154,100 

Sugar  and  molasses  . 

5,408,502 

7,873,036 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)  . 

30,902,900 

38,115.386 

Tobacco  (manufactures  of)  ....  . . 

4,701,617 

4,803.101 

Vegetables  . 

3,760,466 

4,207,319 
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Articles. 

Tear  ended  June  30. 

1909. 

1910. 

Wood  and  m.mufactures  of . 

12.580,389 

29,435,403 

5,524,199 

4,29.3,904 

67,807,432 

1,971,939 

14,570,004 

37,282,072 

4,073,085 

5,572,191 

78,81.3,803 

2,369,283 

Wool,  manufactures  of . . . 

Total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise . 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise . 

$1,638,355,.593 

24,655,.511 

$1,710,083,998 

34.900.722 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Exports  of  Domestic  Merchandise. 

Carried  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles . 

Carried  In  American  steam  vessels . 

Carried  In  American  sailing  vessels . 

Carried  in  foreign  steam  vessels . 

Carried  in  foreign  sailing  vessels . 

$172,582,134 
99,045,375 
6,367,651 
1,332  980.821 
26,779.012 

$215,528,986 

105,888,537 

5,016,936 

1,357,962,745 

25,080,734 

Exports  of  Foreign  Merchandise. 

Carried  in  cars  or  other  land  vehicles . 

Carried  in  American  steam  vessels . 

Carried  in  American  sailing  vessels . 

Carried  in  foreign  steam  vessels . 

Carried  In  foreign  sailing  vessels . 

$9,607,021 

2,091,219 

24,897 

12,721,028 

211,346 

$1.3,231,275 
2,108,989 
'  24.840 

19, 320,  .31 7 
155.301 

EXPORTS  OF  COED  ANT)  SIIAT5R. 

$91,581,818 
55.982  79*> 

$118,563,215 
5.5  ^89  891 

IMPORTS. 

Free  of  Duty.  _  , 

Animals  . 

$2,258,508 

$3,520,803 

18.634.1.31 

.58.883.858 

11,376.061 

69,194,35.3 

9.272.545 

30.887.841 

3.152,280 

1,579.588 

15,816.138 

10.232,604 

8.371.883 

27,842,944 

681,033 

48.274.240 

14.R50..328 

79.112,129 

8.697,788 

29.271.514 

2.016.5.51 

1,221.682 

13.622,802 

4,761,116 

5,995.599 

26.406.933 

984,914 

Copper  ore,  matte  and  regulus . 

Copper  ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old  copper . 

Cork,  unmanufactured  . 

Cotton  waste  or  flocks . 

Cotton,  unmanufactured . 

Fibres,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  unmanufactured. 

11,012.100 

1,252.594 

761,219 

11.653..586 

3.750,524 

11,642,69.3 

1,295.854 

1.251.738 

15,5.89.258 

6,019.476 

17.922,051 

30.8.37,590 

42.306.943 

11,289,1.58 

107.8.54.640 

106,861,496 

2,701,192 

1.592.073 

2,604.895 

3,341,109 

2,440,010 

8,081,193 

5.206.877 

2,809,260 

1,894,266 

1,472.588 

3,090,918 

1,827,199 

26,02.3,914 

8.276.637 

54,6.85.236 

64.710.370 

2,686,562 

1.24.3.657 

2.258,948 

3.079.682 

1.1.58,132 

3.337.443 

3.638.0.34 

1,766.168 

1,463.717 

1,202,758 

2,622,562 

1,889,765 

Plumbago  . 

Seeds,  not  enumerated . 

Shells,  unmanufactured  . 
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Articles. 

Year  ended  June  30. 

1909. 

1910. 

79,899,655 

4,449,619 

2,462,213 

18,562,676 

67.li5.l77 

2,762,«47 

2,626.705 

13,671,946 

26,007,210 

30,869,532 

2,479,976 

1,510,767 

4,333,905 

3,224,152 

1,746,472 

6,392,023 

1,214,978 

Total  Imports  free  of  duty.  . . 

$599,656,639 

$756,161,396 

Dutiable. 

$2,779,163 

3,239,168 

3,679,134 

8,058,324 

32,325,628 

2,556.631 

3,498,480 

1,025,639 

62,010,286 

19,313,585 

4,842,229 

9,809,028 

11,660.084 

3,341,420 

48,583,962 

10,774,928 

9,432.993 

4,806,383 

6,403,044 

23.795,602 

1,337,099 

1,483,589 

21,524,904 

1,7.38,120 

4,670,612 

1.3,9.33,134 

1,580.815 

3,290,557 

6,586,770 

6,807,357 

1,243,856 

1,894,810 

5,069,655 

1,689,090 

2,630.123 

17,259.195 

1,42.5,613 

964,123 

1.942,906 

4,698,6.33 

30,718,582 

2.3,168,845 

- $4,318,887 

1,701,193 

3,837,084 

7,510,054 

32,080,383 

2,571,256 

4,460,919 

1,619,111 

66,473,143 

29,540,074 

7,701,927 

11,021,126 

11,992.053 

4,575,895 

56,738,263 

11,895,988 

11,008,386 

6,145,748 

7,9.50,530 

4,393,196 

1,499..354 

1,234,914 

37.911.947 

3,160,318 

3,922,344 

16,865,937 

1,926,714 

2,424,759 

8,438,559 

10,099,079 

1,347,862 

1.834.642 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines  (n.  e.  s.) . 

Diamonds,  cut,  but  not  set . 

Other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set . 

Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware . 

Fibres,  manufactures  of . 

Fish . 

Glass  and  glassware . 

Hats,  bonpets  and  hoods,  and  materials  for . 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins . 

Hops . . . 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  manufactures  of . 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver . 

Lead  and  manufactures  of . 

Leather  and  manufactures  of . 

Marble  and  stone  and  manufactures  of . 

Mattings  and  mats . 

Meat  and  dairy  products . 

Metals,  metal  composition  and  manufactures  of . 

Musical  instruments  . . . 

Oilcloths  . 

Oil,  olive,  other  than  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
purposes  . 

Paints,  plgrments  and  colors . 

Paper,  books,  music,  mans,  etc . 

Paper,  lithographic  prints,  printing  paper,  etc . 

17,5il6,755 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc . 

Pipes  and  smokers’  articles . 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines . 

Rice  and  rice  flour . 

Silk,  manufactures  of . 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors . 

23.384,l.a3 

Sugar  . 

Tobacco,  leaf . 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of . 

3.685,180 

Toys  . ^ . 

Vegetables  . 

Wood,  and  majiufactures  of — 

Lumber  . 

Wood  pulp  . 

8.629,263 

2.000,934 

Other  manufactures . 

Wool,  unmanufactured — 

Clothing . 

Combing  . 

Carpet  . 

Wool,  manufactured . 

18,102,481 

Total  dutiable  Imports . 

J  $712,363,686 

$801,658,592 

Total  Imports  free  and  dutiable . 

$1,311,920,224 

$1,555,819,988 
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MEANS  or  TRANSPORTATION'. 


Articles. 

Year  ended  June  30. 

1909.  1  1910. 

f71..391,142 

144,304,918 

6,163,157 

1,081,317,349 

8,683,658 

$90,408,369 

140,081,750 

7,039,226 

1,310,724,352 

9,566,291 

Brought  In  foreign  steam  vessels . 

Brought  in  foreign  sailing  ves.sels . 

EMPORTS 

OF  GOI.D  .AND  .SIEVER. 

$44,033,989 

43,954.810 

$43,339,905 

45,217,194 

Silver — In  ore,  bullion  and 

coin 

FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR 

TEARS  EN'DED  JCNE  30,  1909  .AND  1910. 

BY  COUNTRIES. 

Countries. 

Imports.  1 1 

Exports. 

1909.  1  1910.  1 

1909. 

1910. 

Europe. 

Austria-Hungary  . 

$15,436,587 

$17,408,910 

$14,226,703 

$14,962,731 

Azores,  and  Madeira 

Islands  . 

35,720 

86,875 

166,100 

184,234 

Belgium  . 

27,393,918 

40,059,281 

1  45,093,003 

41,116,585 

Bulgaria  . 

190.825 

385,667 

1  92,887 

128,111 

Denmark  . 

1,625,408 

2,198,334 

17,522,113 

13,644,903 

France  . 

108,387,337 

132,363,3461 

108,764,262 

117,627,466 

Germany  . 

143,525,828 

168,806,237 

1  235,324,140 

249,555,926 

Gibraltar  . 

19,604 

9,494 1 

491,888 

228,019 

Greece  . 

2,382.202 

2,643,005 

1  1,237,297 

429,670 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc.  . 

63.210 

140,2311 

1  28,982 

3,106 

Italy  . 

49,287,894 

49,868,367 

1  58,509,595 

1  53,467,053 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc . .  . 

10,352 

16.3.51 

608,280 

303,009 

Netherlands  . 

26,086,336 

31,713,766 

95,012,366 

84,937,878 

Norway  . 

4,643,609 

6,551,985 

5,806,113 

5,949,330 

Portugal  . 

6,240,562 

6,507,733 

3,901,405 

3,223,855 

Rumania  . 

9,340 

36,181 

647,945 

479,364 

Russia  in  Europe . 

11,051,571 

16.196,154 

15,633,175 

J6. 789,930 

Servia  . 

531,691 

1,067,008 

1  5,310 

4,273 

Spain  . 

14,077,064 

18,453,2781 

16,679,003 

18,964,403 

Sweden  . 

4,486,142 

6,830,477 

6,731.304 

5,991.896 

Switzerland  . 

23,209,159 

25,209,1591 

■750,736 

756,770 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

6,393,468 

8,689,769 1 

1,896,249 

1,613,168 

United  Kingdom: 

• 

1 

1 

England  . 

.$171,182,447 

$229,845,992 

1  $475,352,270 

$467,331,375 

Scotland  . 

20,544,934 

22.613,188 

1  26,935,893 

26,140.619 

Ireland  . 

16,885,377 

18,570,5921 

1  12,339,202 

12,080,877 

Total  United  King¬ 
dom  . 

$208,612,758 

1 

$271,029,7721 

$514,627,365 

$505,552,871 

Total  Europe . 

$654,322,918 

$806,271,380 

$1,146,755,321 

$1,135,914,551 

North  America. 
Bermuda  . 

$477,705 

$591,523 

$1,163,626 

$1,323,959 

British  Honduras . 

848,925 

$1,066,409 

1  $1,081,898 

$1,211,852 

Canada  . 

79,317.055 

95,128,310 

163.448,656 

215.990,021 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 

1,229,688 

1  3.939,643 

4,074,802 

rador  . 

1,162,211 

1 

Central  American  States: 
Costa  Rica  . 

$2,695,858 

$3,641,298 

$2,307,096 

$3,050,510 

Guatemala  . 

3,148.489 

1,832.324 

1,706,156 

1,959,246 

Honduras  . 

2,150,752 

2,012,225 

1.499,632 

1,605,493 

Nicaragua  . 

1.004.811 

1,321,767 

1,355,287 

1,690,792 

Panama  . 

1,676,994 

2.229,189 

16,797.530 

20.596.371 

Salvador  . 

970,137 

1,176,393 

1,462,135 

1,316,957 

Total  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  States  . 

$11,647,041 

f 

$12.213,198| 

$25,127,836 

$30,219,369 

Mexico  . 

$47,712,214 

$58,795,943 

$49,793,323 

$58,193,704 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.  . 

1,551 

12,655 

34,311 

39,246 

West  Indies: 

f 

British  . 

$11,410,019 

$11,154,6831 

$11,715,654 

$11,277,963 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1909. 

'1910.  1 

1909. 

1910. 

Cuba  . 

96,722,193 

122,528,0371 

43,913,356 

52,858,758 

Danish  . 

221,457 

403,926] 

693,681] 

749,174 

Dutch  . 

249,823 

346,589 

535,827 

658,146 

French  . 

•  49,899 

43,232 

1,411,204 

1,318,224 

Haytl  . 

526,947 

790,579 

3,937,359 

4,498,449 

Santo  Domingo . 

3,653,880 

2,462,716 

2,579,320 

3,106,402 

Total  West  Indies.] 

$112,833,218 

$137,729,762 

$64,886,401 

$74,467,116 

Total  No.  America 

$253,999,920] 

$306,767,486 

1  $309,475,694 

$385,520,069 

South  America. 

j 

Argentina  . 

$22,230,182 

$33,463,2641 

1  .$33,712,505 

$40,694,941 

Bolivia  . 

138 

189] 

792,691 

603,721 

Brazil  . 

98,053,229 

108,154,491 1 

17,527,692 

22,897,890 

Chili  . 

13,712,373 

20,921,326] 

1  5,466,286 

8,304.246 

Colombia  . 

7,010,304 

7,485,141] 

1  3,679,070 

3,979,886 

Ecuador  . 

2,730,372 

2,859,714] 

1,849,657 

2,215,951 

1,499 

. 1 

1,433 

] 

1,142 

Guio.na: 

British  . 

791,. 349 

567,793 

1  2,009,988 

1,884,331 

Dutch  . 

865,743 

925,782 

612,087 

685,889 

French  . 

39,728 

21,171 

371,615 

300,273 

Paraguay  . 

16,777 

29,170 

52,268 

61,142 

Peru  . 

6,386,544 

7,621,497 

]  4,557,864 

4,548,053 

Uruguay  . 

3,726,877 

7,413,896 

j  3,360,313 

4,272,145 

Venezuela  . 

8,313,609 

6,701,352 

1  2,568,211 

2,797,210 

Total  South  America 

$163,878,724 

$196,164,786 

$76,561,080 

$93,246,820 

1 

Asia. 

Aden  . 

$1,768,945 

$2,068,220 

$1,446,670 

$531,784 

Chinese  Empire . 

$28,798,723 

$29,990,370]' 

$19,420,024 

$16,320,612 

China,  leased  territory; 

1 

1 

19,819 

36,146 

3,492 

6,442 

65,030 

German  . 

624,038 

1,244,360 

328,615 

345,551 

Japanese  . 

142 

20,610 

205,294 

235,768 

Total  China . 

$29,442,722 

$31,297,928 

$19,948,933 

$16,970,453 

East  Indies: 

British  India . 

$43,547,347 

4.5,320,268 

8,372,137 

7,581,233 

Straits  Settlements.  . 

15,719,858 

18,654,702 

1,520,431 

1,709,045 

Other  British . 

4,640,691 

6,773,643 

293,062 

204,738 

Total  British  East 

Indies  . 

$63,907,896 

$70,748,613 

.$10,255,630 

$9,495,016 

Dutch  . 

$22,967,601 

$10,651,9351 

1  $2,622,998 

$2,241,225 

[ . 

1 

1  614,946 

174,882 

Hong  Kong  . 

1,769,019 

2,333,23i 

1  7, 267',  802 

6,467.165 

Japan  . 

70,392,722 

66,398,761 

26,691,613 

21,959,310 

Korea  . 

2,879 

20,176 1 

1  320,780 

442.066 

Persia  . 

1  345,250 

683,371] 

]  1,159 

609,178 

Russia,  .4siatic  . 

793,345 

1,181,058 

]  1,635,734 

1,039,881 

Siam  . 

1  121,988 

125,882! 

1  364.029 

286,200 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

6,035,660 

8,514,132]]  621,893 

744,504 

1 . 

3,495 

1 . 

149 

i' 

Total  Asia  . 

$197,548,027 

$194,026,802 

$71,792,187 

$60,861,813 

Oceania. 

1 

British  Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tas- 

j 

mania  . 

$13,973,219 

$14,806,764 

$24,077,260 

$27,696,557 

New  Zealand . 

2,847,655 

4,168,125 

5,463,547 

5,577,088 

All  other  . 

1  107,216 

165,321 

1  - 

1  130,566 

1 

122,987 

Total  British . 

1  $16,928,090 

]'  $19,140,210  ((  $29,671,373 

$33,396,632 

French  Oceania . 

1  669,036 

$603,418 

]  1  $397,740 

]  $544,436 

German  Ocsania . 

1  30.896 

38,270 

]  132,234 

]  116,374 

Philippine  Islands . 

!  9,433.986 

17,317,897 

1  11,189,441 

16,832.645 

Total  Oceania . 

f  $27,062,008 

[  $37,099,795  [(  $41,390,788 

$50,890,087 

Africa. 

j 

'f  ’ 

1 . 

1 1  *342 

1 . 
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Countries. 


British  Africa: 

West  . 

South  . 

East  . 


Total  British  Africa 

Canary  Islands . 

French  Africa . 

German  Africa . 

Italian  Africa . 

Congo  Free  State . 

Liberia  . 

Madagascar  . 

Morocco  . 

Portuguese  Africa . 

Spanish  Africa . 

Turkey  In  Africa: 

Egypt  . 

Tripoli  . 


Total  Africa . 

Grand  total . 


1  Imports.  1 

Exports. 

1  1009.  1  1910. 

1909.  1  1910. 

1  $196,1851  $227,108 

1,689,5701  2,178,174 

856,6131  803,612 

1,997,245 

7,298,954 

515,441 

$2,241,448 

9,014.406 

601,133 

$2,742,368 

80,642 

549,513 

208,302 

$3,208,894 

125,958 

726.970 

433,098 

$9,811,640 

386.468 

1,609,083 

160,149 

1,845 

3,130 

56,165 

16.640 

62,101 

3,611,167 

22,897 

1,293,807 

$12,456,987 

284,749 

1.275.393 

200,465 

3.688 

26,339 

84,869 

7,731 

60.373 

3,138,775 

14,934 

982,845 

14,232 

. 

17,782 

73 

4,378 

192,017 

108,061 

212 

6,626 

475,215 

239,996 

11,200,841 1  12,176,108 

0,650 1  96.662 

$15,108,627  j  $17,489,739 

$17,035,434 

$18,551,380 

$1,311,920,2241$  1,5.57,819.988] 

$1,663,011,104 

$1,744,984,720 

Recapitulation. 


Europe  . 

$654,322,918 

$806,271,380 

$1,146,755,321 

$1,135,914,551 

North  America  . 

253,999,920 

306,767,486 

309,475,694 

38.5.520.069 

South  America  . 

163,878,724 

196,164,788 

75,561,080 

93,246.820 

Asia  . 

197,548.027 

194,026,802 

71,792,187 

60,861.813 

Oceania  . 

27,062,008 

37,099,795 

41,390,788 

50,800.087 

Africa  . 

15,108,627 

17,489,739 

17,035,434 

18,551.380 

DIPORTS  .4ND  EXPORTS  BY  CONTINENTAL  DIVISIONS,  1898-1910. 

Imports. 


Fiscal  years 
end.  June  80. 

Ehirope. 

North 

America. 

South 

America. 

1898 . . 

$806,988,691 

$91,876,807 

$98,091.6941 

1899 . 

368.884.634 

112.150.911 

86.687.803 

1900 . 

440.667,814 

180.086.221 

93.666.774 

1901 . 

429.620.462 

146.168.104 

110.367.842 

1902 . 

476.161.841 

161,076.624 

119,786,766 

1908 . 

647.226.887 

189.7.36,476 

107.428.328 

1904 . 

498.697.879 

198,778.952 

120.364.113 

1906 . 

540,778.092 

227.229.146 

150.796.800 

1906 . 

633.292.184 

236.363.322 

140.422.876 

1907 . 

747,291.263 

268.676.849 

160.166.687 

1008 . 

608,014.147 

288.816.898 

124.998.600 

1009 . 

654,322.018 

263.000,920 

163.878.724 

1910 . 

806,271.3801  306,767,486 

196,164.7861 

Asia  and 
Oceania. 

|11».40I.BZS| 

134.089.091 

174.4S3.438 

129.072.800 

143.840.112 

168.74.’S.n01 

163.820,161 

187.371.412 

204.8Re.S29 

242.200.820 

200.222.482 

224.610.0,A'5 

231.120,697 


Africa. 


Total. 


17.193, 

lo.ao. 

11.218. 

8.068. 

13.447. 

12.681. 

9.420. 

11.843. 

12.023, 

21.127. 

ifl.290. 

16.108. 

17.489, 


639 

060 

487 

401 

616 

661 

776 

022 

785 

406 

076 

027 

739 


3910 

697 

849. 

828. 

908. 

1.028. 

991. 

1,117. 

1,226, 

1.434, 

1.104. 

1..311, 

1.557, 


049.664 

I48.4e9 
941.184 
172.166 
320.048 
719  237 
C87.Sri 
613.071 
662.440 
421.425 
341. /92 
020.224 
819,988 


1898. .  . . 

1899.. .. 

1900.. .. 

1901.. .. 

1902.. .. 

1908.. .. 

1004.. .. 

1906.. .. 

1000.. .. 

1907..  .. 

1008.. .. 

1009.. .. 

1010.. .. 


$973,800,245 
936.602.003 
1.040.167.768 
1.180,604.606 
1.008.033.081 
1,029,286.657 
1.067.0.30.131 
1.020.072.641 
1.200. 160.036 
1,298.4.52.880 
1.283.600.166 
1.14fi.7.5.5..321 
1.135.914.551 


$189,637,841 

167.931,707 

187.694,626 

106.684.400 

208.071.060 

215.482.769 

234.000.959 

260.570.235 

808.382.982 

849.840,641 

324.674.660 

.300.476.6041 

386,620.0691 


Exports. 

H3:82i;7df 
86.669.002 
88.945.763 
44,400.195 
88,048.617 
41.137.872 
50.766.027 
66  894.131 
76.169.781 
82.167,174 
83.683.910 
76.661.6801 
93,246.8201 


$66,710. 

78.236, 

108.806. 

84.783. 

98.202, 

96.827, 

93.002. 

161.684. 

140.693. 

133.889. 

148.674. 

113.182 

111,751, 


813 1  $17 


176 

082 

118 

118 

628 

028 

068 

861 

867 


976 


047  20 


17 


9001  18. 


616.7301 
1.694.424 
i.  469. 849 
,642.618 
.468.606 
436.853 
230.126 
640.603 
.662.340 
611.026 
1.840.566 
036.4.341 
661.38011 


231.482.338 

.227.028.806 

394.483.080 

.487.764.992 

.881.719.4<)2 

.420.141.879 

.460.827.271 

ei8.661.466 

.748.864.500 
.880.851.078 
.360  778  346 
663.011.104 
744.984.720 


IMPORTS 


.AND  EXPORTS,  1908-09  AND  1909-10.  SOLM.ARIZED  BY  GROUPS. 
Imports. 


1909. 

1 

1  1910. 

GROUPS. 

Dollars.  | 

Per 

cent. 

Dollars. 

1  Per 
cent. 

Free  of  Duty. 

Foodstuffs  In  crude  condition,  and  food 
animals . 

1 

$131,592,0831 

5,025,1991 

21.94 1 

$118,009,309 

5,619,293 

15.61 

Foodstuffs  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 

.841 

.74 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 
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1909. 

il 

1910. 

GROUPS. 

Dollars. 

Per  1  1 

Dollars. 

1  Per 

cent.  1  1 

cent. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 
Manufactures  for  further  use  In  manu- 

turing  . 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption.  .  . 
Miscellaneous  . 


Totals  free  of  duty . 

Dutiable. 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food 

animals  . 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manu-! 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption...! 
Miscellaneous  . I 

Totals  dutiable  . I 

Free  and  Dutiable.  I 

Foodstuffs  In  crude  condition,  and  food  I 

animals  . I 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured! 
Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing! 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manu- 1 

facturing  . . .  .  | 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption...! 
Miscellaneous  . I 


329,621,764 

94,971,338 
32,482, .155 
5,833,700 

$.599,556,639 


54.98 

15.84 

5.42 

.98 

100.00 


$32,329,515 

160,003.5651 

123,697,987! 

127,608,939! 
26.5.1.35,1841 
3,588,3951 
.1 


439,296,043 

122,618,842 

63,026,617 

7,591,202 


68.10 

16.21 

8.34 

1.00 


4.54 

22.46 

17.37 


17.91  I 
37.22  I 
.501  I 


$756,161,396(100.00 


$30,078,8751  3.75 

171,545.2291  21.40 
128,851,6871  16.07 

165..300,105l  20.62 
302,148,4591  37.69 
3,734,2371  .47 


$712,.363,585!100.00!  I  $801,658,592 !  100.00 


I 


$163. 921, .598 
16.5,028,764! 
453,319,751! 

I 

222,580,2771 

297,617.7391 

9,452,0951 


12.49!  I 
12.581  ! 
34.551  I 
II 

16.971  I 
22.691  I 
.721  I 


$148,088,2741  9.51 

177,164,5221  11.37 
568,147,7301  36.47 
I 

287,918,9471  18.48 
365,175,0761  23.44 
11.325,4391  .73 


Total  imports  of  merchandise . I  .$1,311,920.2241 100.001 1  $1,557.819,9881 100.00 

I  -  I - II  -  I - 

Per  cent  of  free . | . I  45.70 1 1 . I  48.54 

Duties  collected  from  customs . .|  $301,209,8631 . II  $332,785,3231 . 

Exports. 


Domestic.  I 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  I 

animals  . I 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  I 
Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing! 
Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manu- 1 

facturing  . I 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption...! 
Miscellaneous  . I 


$135,663,6251  8, 

302.457,444!  18, 
.520.768,6311  31. 
I 

229,937,1.551  14. 
441.820.7.541  26. 
7,707,9841 


Totals,  domestic  . ! $1,638,355,593 1 100. 

Foreign.  I  I 

Free  of  duty . I  $11,664.5251  47. 

Dutiable  . I  .12,990.9861  52, 


II 
II 
28!  I 
4611 
781  I 
II 
04! ! 

971  I 
471  I 
—  II 

00!  I$l, 710,083, 9981100.00 


I 

$109,645.6281  6.41 

2.59,121,6.501  15.15 
565,027,3011  33.04 
I 

267,447,8441  15.64 
500.861.2191  29.29 
7,980.3561  .47 

I - 


Totals,  foreign 


301!  $20,845.4981  59.73 
70!  I  14,055,224!  40.27 

-  I - II  -  I - 

$24,655,5111100.00!  I  $34,900,7221100.00 


Total  export.s  . !$1. 663,011, 1041 , 

I  -! - I- 

Excess  of  exports . 

imports  and  exports.  .  .  . 


-II 


ISl, 744,084,7201 . 

- II- - I - 

...II  $187.164,7321 . 

-II  -  I - 


.  I  $351,090,8801 

I - I- 

I  $2. 974.931. 328 1 . I  I  $3.302.704.708 1  . 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PORTS  (CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS). 
Chief  Ports  of  Entry  and  Shipment  in  1908-’09  and  1909-’10. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Atlantic  Ports. 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Bangor,  Me . 


Mass . 

Brunswick,  Ga.... 
Charleston,  S.  C.  . .  . 
Fernandina.  Fla.... 

Hartford,  Clonn . 

Newark.  N.  J . 

Newport  News,  Va. 
New  York,  N.  Y... 


Va.. 


1 

1908-’09.  1 

1909-’10.  I 

1908-’09.  1 

1909-’10. 

1 

1 

$24,022,324] 

1 

$29,900,618] 

$77,550,658/ 

$77,381,507 

1 

2,615,4011 

2,875,4521 

1.041,9891 

1,368,233 

1 

112,472,595! 

129,006,1841 

76,1.57,5581 

70.516.789 

1 

57, 884 1 

72,5781 

14,698,7121 

14.592,614 

1 

3,630.7961 

5,228,0.531 

4,044,2371 

8,104.821 

1 

90.0871 

105,1301 

4,915,0811 

5,899.509 

1 

l,.529,114| 

2,292,3551 

■  ■  ( 

— 

1 

1.105,3021 

1.377,1101 

688,5151 

866.499 

1 

1,182,2.371 

1.748,1911 

7,787.6191 

5,059,261 

1 

779,308,9441 

93.5,990,9581 

607.239,4811 

651,986,356 

1 

1,450,5981 

1,523,6131 

9,685,3361 

8,155,818 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1908-’0D. 

1909-’10. 

1908-’09. 

1909-'10. 

1 

Passaraaquoddy,  Me . 

1,246,621 

1,104,1.56 

993,009 

1,266,313 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

7,331,378 

7,570,285 

2,337,637 

1,47.5..585 

Philadelphia,  Penn . 

68,884,146 

89,253,451 

84,286,440 

73,266,343 

Portland  and  Falmouth, 

Me . 

1.26.8,471 

1,164,213 

8.250,745 

5,177,466 

Porto  Rico . 

2,925,781 

3,537,201 

3,966.913 

5,864,617 

Providence,  R.  I . 

1,569.484 

2,065,678 

16,161 

12,870 

St.  John’s,  Fla . 

469,397 

612,600 

1,460,252 

2,391.090 

Savannah,  Ga . 

2,152,441 

3.855,373 

50.900,156 

63.428,155 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

1,228,991 

'2,355.281 

20,479,726 

20,922,398 

All  Atlantic  ports.... 

$1,018,847,312 

$1,228,010,123 

$976,962,769 

$1,018,143,541 

Gulf  Ports. 

Galveston,  Tex . 

$3,355,358 

$2,488,006 

$189,464,335 

$173,178,992 

Key  West,  Fla . 

1,184.330 

1,265.645 

622,947 

1.038.024 

Mobile,  Ala . 

3.768.808 

2,843.350 

27,369,714 

27.526.245 

45,713,098 

55,448 

55,712.027 

88,631 

144,981.025 

7,586,036 

140,376.560* 

Pearl  River,  Miss . 

8.393,210 

Pensacola.  Fla . 

1,174,421 

1,806,202 

16,339.756 

22,644,987 

Sabine,  Tex . 

2.723 

70,313 

17,578,899 

20,215.873 

Tampa,  Fla . 

4,301.974 

4,422.593 

4,061,677 

4,395.972 

All  Gulf  ports . 

$59,565,904 

$68,704,561 

$409,630,809 

$399,100,499 

Mexican  Border  Ports. 

Arizona  . 

$8,210,956 

$10,012,808 

$9,130,382 

$5,756,095 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex . 

1,579,211 

1,900.804 

9,064.520 

11,.581,111 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex . 

3,178,147 

4,453,689 

5.278,920 

6. 990.. 549 

Saluria,  Tex . 

3,149,192 

6.387.235 

3.508,413 

4,626,250 

All  Mexican  border 
ports . 

$16,178,002 

$22,911,198 

'  $27,135,805 

$29,106,100 

Pacific  Ports, 

Alaska  . 

$647,331 

$619,348 

$961,101 

$1,168,014 

Hawaii  . 

4,033.514 

4,606.334 

84,152 

306.763 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

1,305,341 

1,942,647 

193,221 

135.911 

Puget  Sound,  Wash . 

26,959,891 

28,910,491 

25,788.475 

31.669,370 

30.121,004 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

49,998,111 

49,370.643 

31,180,760 

Willamette,  Ore . 

2,460,912 

2,427,976 

9,712,329 

8,192,278 

All  Pacific  ports . 

$85,961,830 

$88,676,730 

$69,949,403 

$73,188,636 

Northern  Border  Ports. 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  T . 

$8,354,894 

$11,122,903 

$27,257,804 

$34,788,677 

Champlain,  N.  T . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

6,256,627 

9.602.829 

13,475.2.52 

17,608.720 

23.670,778 

26,760.661 

4.774,758 

6.528.720 

Cuyahoga.  Ohio . 

4,86.5.359 

5,150,522 

8.953.640 

10.025.68.5 

Detroit,  Mich . 

6,787,007 

7,56.5,436 

33.903.494 

38,368.872 

Duluth,  Minn . 

119,410 

199.666 

4,660,097 

4,959,373 

Genesee,  N.  Y . 

1,656,976 

1.975.191 

1,1.58.581 

1.360.959 

Huron,  Mich . 

Memphremagog,  Vt . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

4,916,416 

6.106.707 

19,832.681 

23.645,699 

4,467.013 

5,849.048 

9.368..562 

14,472.885 

3.748,805 

4,249.287 

204,927 

145,036 

Minnesota,  Minn . 

5,630,229 

7,014,175 

8.365,903 

12,601.853 

Montana  and  Idaho . 

1,548,674 

2.454.741 

1,227,170 

-1.8.59,921 

Niagara,  N.  Y' . 

North  and  South  Dakota. 

4.709,887 

5.430.477 

15,633.694 

20.320.186 

2,177,796 

2,524,123 

8,94.3,928 

14,492,720 

Oswegatchle,  N.  Y . 

23,504.271 

20,420.047 

3,857.613 

4,623,572 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Superior,  Mich . 

836.222 

991.945 

2.939.427 

2,516.202 

2,468,329 

2.296.673 

6.425,107 

7,778,983 

Vermont,  Vt . 

5,439,299 

7.676.315 

6.155,176 

7,355,014 

All  Northern  Border  ports. 

$112,690,231 

.$129,118,741 

$179,320,260 

$225,398,112 

Interior  Port*. 

Albany.  N.  Y . 

870.322 

1.520,477 

Cincinnati.  Ohio . 

2.980.852 

2,816.276 

- 1 

— 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Pittsburg,  Penn . 

1.487.502 

1.586.202 

- ' 

40.258 

1.600.397 

2,409.114 

2,740 

— 

St.  Louis.  Mo . 

5,957,203 

6.317,731 

— 

1,373 

Springfield,  Mass . 

1.17.5,763 

1.163.4471 

— 

— 

All  Interior  ports . 

$18,676,945 

$20,398,635 

$3,058 

$47,832 

Grand  totals . 

$1,311,920,224 

$1,557,819,988 

$1,663,011,104 

$1,744,984,720 

FOREIGN  CARRYING  TRADE. 
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IMPOKTS  AND  KXPORTS,  1893-1910. 


MJIJ  “ 
©  << 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. . 

1896. . 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. . 

1908. . 

1909 . . 
1910. 


Imports. 


Atlantic 

ports. 


Dollars. 
717,360.074 
537,6-13,885 
613,737,342 
645,204,456 
639,407,219 
502,145,575 
576,163,388 
693,112,563 
670,622,399 
724,370,676 
821,2.51,923 
779,237,183 
888,238,697 


974,562,799  53,983,654 


l,133,0.-!2,203 

907,184,663 

1,018.847.312 


Gulf 

ports. 


Dollars. 

24,682,332 

20,680,768 

16,709,350 

17,548,262 

19,991,237 

13,062,729 

17,483,260 

23,692,936 

26,669,898 

31,076,809 

;58,387,060 

43.923,657 

48,209,910 


Mexican 

border 

ports. 


Northern 

Pacific 

border 

ports. 

and 

lake  ports. 

Dollars. 


62.908,323 

69,340,735 

59,656,904 


13,825,550 

8,228,892 

2,434,549 

3,686,509 

4,135,398 

.5,065,146 

4,6.32,001 

5,377,669 

10,142,272 

13,704,334 

13,377,200 


Dollars. 


48,315,033 
41,241,034 
40,290,105 
49,174,138 
43,306,143 
50,263,791 
45,873,236 
58,916,113 
48,202,943 
54,301,387 
56,474,603 
12,449,975  37,4g9,129| 
14,9.81,271162,257,390 
16,9-14,791166.323,922 
1 8,  OOl, 491 1 91,139, 804,109, 1 72,280 
10.8e8.544!81.381,637  114,873,922 
6, 178,002i85.fmi,830|1 12. 690,231 


Dollars. 

52,923,430 

41,692,558 

51,016,783 

56,153,380 

50,066.412 

39,478,026 

45,588,324 

59,947,859 

57,119,751 

67,756,020 

82,054,497 

83,744,295 

90,029,593 

97,927,685 


Interior 

ports. 


Totals, 


Dollars. 

9,294,501 

5,507,485 

7,781,836 

7,957,929 

7,224,003 

6,034,388 

7,408,290 

8,804,044 

10,414,902 

12,111,722 

14,182,954 

14,233,132 

13,796,210 

16,819,595 

■20,167,324 

20,092,391 

18,676,945 


1,228,010.123168, 704,561122,911, 198'|88, 676, 73Q|129,118,741|20,398,635|1. 


Dollars. 

866,400.922 

634.994,622 

731,969,963 

779,724,674 

764,730,412 

616,049,654 

697,148,489 

849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903.320,948 

,025,719,237 

991,087,371 

,117,513,071 

,226,562,446 

434,421,425 

194,341,792 

311,920,234 

.557,819,988 


Eli 

3  P 


Exports. 


Atlantic 

ports. 


Gulf 

ports. 


Mexican 

border 

ports. 


Pacific 

ports. 


Northern 

border 

and 

lake  ports. 


Interior! 

ports. 


Totals. 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 


Dollars. 
624,278, 456 
670,266,026 
590,392,743 
635,841,697 
733,204,968 
862,325,000 
870,754,673 
963,569,447 
1,002,840,573 
895,444,758 
904,171,980 
897,106,123 
917,349,861 
1,061,778,069 
1,079,770,229 
1,155,761,363 
•  976,962.769 
1,018,143.541 


Dollars.  Dollars.  I 
125,591,932  12,161,900 


126,787,667 

122,138,450 

131,320,385 

181,269,115 


7,344,601 

8,954,873 

10,983,740 

18.998,575 


201,847,690|12.134,873 


194,390,356 

234,107,671 

285,464,529 


15,819,832 

22,320,157 

21,147,121 


263,079,1 96i24,231,221 
285,021,044i25, 935,871 
334,794,6-19129,260,684 
319.544.369(26,245.121 
368,723,184i34,925,348 
469,273,078141,100,832 
396, 652,13f>'33. 101,272 
409,630, 8091 27. 135, 805 
399,100,499129,106,100 


Dollars. 

42,229,504 

34,599,339 

36,061,032 

44,071,109 

58,925,171 

74,183,222 

56,203,575 

70,175,057 

69.533.262 

87.515.263 
79,253,334 
65,722,816 

103,121,575 

101.770.160 

92,029,634 

94,207,094 

69,949,403 

73,188,836 


Dollars,  i 
43,413,402 
63,142,940 
49,991,067 
60,380,603 
63,593,594 
80,980,660 
•89,403,972 
104,267,087 
107,933,789 
111,441,279 
125,758,847 
133,942,317 
152,300,325 
176,664,860 
198,673,650 
181,146,516 
179,329,260 
1225,398,112 


Dollars 


404 

133 

10,879 

450,894 

43,663 

840,017 

7,684 

603 

682 

41S 

2,879 

3,655 

4,965 

3,058 

47,832 


Dollars. 

847,665,194 

892,140,572 

807,538,165 

882,606,938 

030,993,556 

231,482,330 

227,023,302 

,394,483,081 

487,764,091 

381,719,401 

420,141,679 

,460,827,276 

518,561,662 

743,864,500 

880,851,078 

,860,773,346 

663,011,104 

744,984,720 


FOREIGN  CARRYING  TRADE  OF 
Merchandise  Carried  In  Vessels  and  Toniiage 


Fiscal 

Total  value  of  Imports  and  exports. 

^  a  ^  ^ 

m  ffe 

year 
ending 
June  30. 

Merchandise  In  vessels. 

S  2 

s-gss 

°  3  a  ft 

American.  |  Foreign.  |  Totals. 

THE  ENETED  STATES. 
Entered  and  Cleared,  1894-1910. 


Total  tonnage  of  vessels  en¬ 
tered  and  cleared. 


American! 
Ton.s.  1 


Per 

cent 


Foreign 

Tons. 


1894. . 

1895.. 

1896. . 

1897. . 

1898. . 

1899. . 

1900. . 

1901. . 
19:12. . 

1903. . 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1996.. 

1907. . 
1908  . 

1909.. 

1910. . 


$195,268,216 

170.507,196 

187,691,887 

189,076,277 

161,328,017 

160,612,206 

195,084.192 

177,398,616 

186,819,987 

214,695.032 

229,735,119 

290,689,269 

322,343.088 

318,231,760 

272,513,322 

268.668,244 

280,820,278 


1,273,022,466 

1,285,896,192 

2,377,973,521 

1,625,753,766 

1,582,492,479 

1,646,263,857 

1,894,444,424 

1,974,536,796 

1.919.029,314 

2,026,106,388 

2,001,203,514 

2,103,195,666 

2,367,721,372 

2,684,295,462 

2,520.739,864 

2,462,692.087 

2,722,816,800 


1,468,290,672 

1,458,403,388 

1,565,666,408 

1,714,829,043 

1,743,820,496 

1,806,876,063 

2,089,628,616 

2,161,935,411 

2,104,849,301 

2,240,801,420 

2,230,938,633 

2,393,884,828 

2,690,064,460 

3,002,527,2^ 

2,793,253,186 

2,721,350,331 

2,983,636,078 


13.3 
11.7 
12 
11 

9.3 

8.9 

9.3 

8.2 

8.8 

9.1 

10.3 
12.1 
11.86 
10.68 

9.73 

9.48 

8.71 


9,894,697 

8,977,057 

10,625,919 

11,143,470 

10,361,493 

10,812,412 

12,344,670 

12,798,652 

13,782,756 

13,881,809 

13,320,647 

14.242.315 

15,193,221 

16,208,213 

16,908,434 

17,263,189 

17,697,062 


23 

23 

25 

23 

20 

21 

22 

21 

23 

22 

22 

23 

22 

22 

21 

22 

22 


30,866, 

30,068, 

31,877, 

36,325, 

40,976, 

41,664, 

44,099, 

46,789, 

47,315, 

48,628, 

46,647, 

47,825, 

62,744, 

56,404, 

59,912, 

59,991, 

62,344, 


766 

404 

850 

975 

138 

380 

576 

262 

769 

022 

438 

269 

776 

100 

457 

430 

,602 


77 

77 

75 

77 
80 
79 

78 

79 

77 

78 
78 

77 

78 

78 

79 
78 
78 
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COMMERCE  WITH  NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  the  non-contlguous  territories  of 
the  United  States  with  the  United  States.  Customs  collectors  were  not  required  prior 
to  the  act  of  April  29,  1902,  to  furnish  statements  of  shipments  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  non-contiguous  possessions.  Hawaii  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898.  and  was  made  a  Territory 
and  customs  district  by  act  of  April  30.  1900,  which  took  effect  June  14,  1900.  Porto 
Rico  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  October  18.  1908.  and  received  a 
civil  government  and  was  made  a  customs  district  by  act  of  April  12,  1900,  to  takf 
effect  May  1,  1^0.  The  figures  of  the  commerce  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
United  States,  while  at  present  Included  in  the  general  tables  of  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  are  also  presented  herewith  in  conjunction  with  other  tables  of  this  group. 
SUMMARY  OF  SHIPMENTS  OF  HO.MESTIC  MEKCH.\XD1.SE  TO  XOX-CONTIG- 
U'OUS  TERRITORIES  BY  GROUPS. 


Twelve  months  ending  June — 


Groups. 

1909. 

1910. 

Value. 

1  P.C. 

Value. 

P.C. 

To  Alaska : 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals... 

$1,649,659 

9.60 

$1,603,941 

8.92 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured . 

4,960,505 

28.86 

5,008,657 

27.87 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing . 

520.470 

3.03 

682,827 

3.69 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing.... 

1,996.194 

11.62 

2,135.672 

11.88 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption . 

7,963,173 

46.33 

8,497,242 

47.28 

Miscellaneous  . 

96,444 

.56 

64,308 

.36 

Total  . 

1  $17,186,445 

100 

$17,972,547 

100 

To  Hawaii: 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals... 

$1,251,048 

7.28 

$1,385,675 

6.83 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured . 

3,270,967 

19.03 

3,200,653 

15.77 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing . 

858,139 

4.99 

1.245.810 

6.14 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing.... 

1,627,304 

9.45 

2,185,966 

10.78 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption . 

9,893,471 

57.55 

12,096,184 

69.62 

292,290 

1.70 

174,729 

.86 

Total  . 

$17.1^,219 

too 

$20,289,017 

100 

To  Porto  Rico: 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals... 

$4,075,271 

17.51 

$4,502,265 

17.00 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured . 

5,519,417 

23.72 

6,7.5.5,613 

25.51 

766,708 

3.29 

607.061 

2.48 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing - 

1,248,239 

5.36 

1,671.485 

6.30 

Manufactures  ready  for  cOLSumptlon . 

11,653,448 

50.08 

12,877,635 

48.66 

9,087 

04 

14,047 

.05 

Total  . 

1  $23.272, 170 

100 

$26,478,106 

100 

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals... 

$853,449 

7.63 

$704,067 

4.20 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured . 

1.430.806 

12.80 

2,692,541 

16.06 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing . 

416,879 

3.73 

569.526 

3.40 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing. . . . 

995,857 

8.91 

1,483.002 

8.84 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption . 

7,484,638 

66.93 

11,319.041 

67.50 

546 

— 

732 

Total  . 

$11,182.1751100 

$16,768,909 

100 

SHIPMENTS  BETIYEEN  THE  U.  S.  AND  NON-CONTIGUOUS  TERRITOKIES. 


Xon-contiguous 

territories. 

Shipments  from  .the  United 

States  to  non-contiguous 
territories. 

Shipments  to  the  United 

States  from  non-con¬ 
tiguous  territories. 

Twelve  months  ending  June — 

# 

Twelve  months  ending  June — 

1908  1  1909  1  1910 

1908  1  1909  1  1910 

Alaska. 

Domestic  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. 
Tctal . 

Hawaii. 

Domestic  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. 
Total . 

Porto  Rico. 
Dcmestlc  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. 
Total . 

Dollars.  I  Dollars.  |  Dollars. 
15,957,576117,186. 445117,972.047 
620.3271  576.155'  697.092 

Dollars.  1  Dollars.  |  Dollars. 
10.9l7,797’13.05o.355'  12.349.462 
49.980j  55,555'  90.918 

16.577.903117,762,600118,670.339 

10.967.777113.110.9101  12,440,380 

14, 638.717'l  7.193.21  9!20.289,017 
399,4381  587,5.591  271.084 

41.595, 708l40,39.5.04o!  46,161.288 
44.797'  37.905;  21.977 

15,038.155117.780.778120,560.101 

41.640.505140,432.945'  46.183.265 

22,3C0..366'23.272,17o!26.478.106 
317,010]  346.3751  619.548 

2.5.8,8.5.776126,391.338*  32.093.788 
5,4851  2.974:  109 

22. 677.376  23. 61 8.545127.097. 6.54 

2.5.891.261'26.394.312l  32,095.897 

Philippine  Islands.  I  I 

Domestic  merchandise  11,455, 707111. 1S2.175!16, 768,909  10,164.22.31  9,433,986!  17,317,897 
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Non-contlguous 

territories. 


Shipments  from  the  United 

States  to  non-contiguous 
territories. 


rweive  months  ending  June- 


Shipments  to  the  United 
Stales  from  non-con¬ 
tiguous  territories. 

rweive  months  ending  June — 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1900 

1910 

6,025 

7,266 

63,736 

]1,461,732|11,189.441|16,832,645 

10,164,223 

9,433,986 

17,317.897 

238 

1,571 

200 

59 

14,971 

40,583 

90,175 

66,479 

67,100 

64,429,146 

1,342,800 

68,874,792 

1,517,355 

81,598,913 

1,652,060 

88,629,983189,342,819 
100,2621  96,434 

107,924,435 

113,004 

65.771,946|70,392.147|83,250,973 

88,730.245189,449.2531108,037,439 

609, 'ri7 

413,198 

659,981 

11,.503.784 

17,801,876 

18,401.849 

3,877,224 

536,368 

3,235 

25.80U 

11,130 

36,716 

1,760,680 

986,000 

1,226 

493,478 

871 

30,000 

6,668 

63,215 

6,500 

11,020 

5,281 

10,000 

609,6481  2,179,378]  1,667,00] 

13,857,304|20,811,097|  22,855,606 

Foreign  merchandise. 
Tctai . 

Guam. 

Domestic  merchandise 
Midway  Islands. 
Domestic  merchandise 

Tutoila. 

Domestic  merchandise 
Total  domestic.  . 
Total  foreign. . .  . 
Grand  total.  . . 


Gold  and  Silver. 
Alaska.  i  Domestic 


Hawaii. 

Porto  Ri 
Tutuiia 
Total. 


■  •  •  ■  1  Foreign. 

5  Domestl 
■  ■?  Foreign. . 
5  Domestic 
i  Foreign. . 


TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED,  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN,  SAIL 

AND  STEAM.  1898-1910. 

Ente/ed. 


I 


American. 


Tear  ending 

June  30: 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


Foreign. 


Totals. 


Sail,  tons. 

Steam,  tons. 

Sail,  tons. 

Steam,  tons 

1.301.865 

3,738,181 

3,109,229 

17,230,124 

1,470.827 

3,869,833 

2,784.395 

17,985,761 

1,727,198 

4,608,454 

2.755,133 

19,272,220 

1,513,792 

4,867,513 

2,523,173 

20,863,543 

1,592,989 

5,368,211 

2,501,439 

21,191,793 

1,431,922 

6,474,660 

2,445.350 

21,741,731 

1,116,873 

6,563,300 

2,174,759 

21,098,478 

1,363,163 

5,717,461 

1,819,766 

22,082,827 

1,478,920 

6,133,770 

1,879,392 

24,663,363 

1,354,866 

6,760,790 

1,713,666 

26,792,934 

1,222,573 

7,250,654 

1,621,671 

28,444,297 

1,182,773 

7,588,691 

1,344.889 

28,941,785 

1,238,517 

7,649,942 

1,319,856 

30,027,491 

Sail  &  steam 
tons. 


25,579.399 

26.110.816 

28.163.005 

29.768.021 

30.645,423 

31,093,663 

29,952,410 

30,983,217 

34,155,445 

36,622,256 

38,539,195 

39,058,138 

40,235,806 


Cleared. 


1898  . 

1,458,843 

3,652,604 

3,281,742 

17,355,043 

25.748,232 

1899  . 

1,525,304 

3,946,448 

2,712,621 

18,081,603 

26,265,976 

1900  . 

1,573,603 

4,635,315 

2,764,116 

19,308,107 

28,281,141 

1901  . 

1,590,150 

4.827,197 

2,517,589 

20,884.957 

29,819,893 

1902  . 

1,543,571 

6,277,984 

2,521,673 

21,100,954 

30,444.082 

1903  . 

1,435,856 

5,539,371 

2,391,144 

21,949,797 

31,316,168 

1904  . 

1,147,340 

6,494,034 

2,174,705 

21,199,496 

30,015,575 

1905  . 

1,389,237 

5,813,771 

1.888.052 

22,066,481 

31,157,541 

1906  . 

1,540,153 

6,040,380 

1,932,551 

24,271.370 

33,784,454 

1907  . 

1,383,429 

6,709:128 

1,739,298 

26,158,202 

35,990,057 

1908  . 

1,291,173 

7,144,034 

1,588,208 

28,258,281 

38,281.696 

1909  . 

1,129,852 

7,361,873 

1,372,760 

28,331,996 

38,196,481 

1910  . 

1,224,704 

7,583,899 

1,378,047 

29,519,208 

39.705.858 

TONNAGE  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

ON  FOREIGN 

VESSELS, 

1896-1909. 

Year. 

Amefunt. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1896 . 

1901 . 

1906 . 

-  •$967,322  48 

1897 . 

1902 . 

1907 . 

_  1,044,781  13 

1898 . 

. .  .  846.771  06 

1903 . 

1908 . 

_  1,076,571  69 

1899 . 

1 904 . 

1900 

1  OS9  ?174  517 

1900 . 

...  880.482  32(1905 . 

. .  .  858,536  59 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

On  June  20,  1909,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  Jncludlng  all 
kinds  of  documented  shipping,  comprised  25,088  vessels  of  7,388.755  gross  tons. 
On  June  30,  1908,  it  comprised  25,423  vessels  of  7,363,445  gross  tons.  The  following 
table  shows  the  geographical  distribution,  motitip  power,  material  of  construction 
and  trade  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  in  comparison 
with  similar  data  for  the  year  1908,  and  also  the  construction  for  the  two  years. 

Comparison  of  Merchant  Marine  of  1908  and  1909. 


Classification. 


Geographical  DLstribution. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.... 

Porto  Rico . 

Pacific  Coast . 

Hawaii  . 

Northern  lakes . 

Western  rivers . 

Totals . 

Power  and  Material. 


Sail: 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 

Totals . 

Steam : 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 

Totals . 

Canal:  Wood . 

Barges : 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 

Totals . 

Grand  totals... . 

CONSTRUCTION  DURING  THE 
YEAR. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts . 

Porto  Rico . 

Pacific  Coast . 

Northern  lakes . 

Western  rivers . 

Total  construction . 

Power  and  Material. 

Sail: 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 

Totals . 

Steam : 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 

Totals . 

Canal:  Wood . 

Barges; 

Wood  . 

Metal  . 


Number. 

Gross  tons. 

17,241 

3.500,932 

72 

5,619 

3,195 

943,334 

45 

18,960 

3,172 

2,729,169 

1,700 

167,411 

23,425 

t  ,36t),44o 

10,174 

1,516,009 

126 

245,061 

10,300 

1.761,070 

9,112 

1,176,832 

1,814 

3,534,342 

10.926 

4.711,174 

746 

82,469 

3,325 

730,117 

128 

80,615 

3,433 

810.732 

25.425 

7,365,445 

665 

209,778 

10 

109 

3.59 

57,050 

216 

341,163 

207 

6.114 

1,457 

614,216 

134 

31.981 

134 

31,981 

791 

38,999 

132 

442.625 

923 

481,624 

46 

4,970 

337 

• 

88,249 

17 

7,392 

-354 

95,641 

1,457 

614,210 

Number. 

Gross  tons. 

17.203 

3,500,394 

83 

8,740 

3,378 

015,357 

43 

19,120 

3.199 

2,782.481 

1,782 

162,663 

25,688 

t  ,388,  ( oif 

9,580 

1,465.446 

132 

245,630 

9,712 

1,711,076 

9,783 

1.157,510 

1,858 

3,.591,714 

11.641 

4.749,224 

745 

80,931 

3.449 

700,405 

141 

87.039 

3,590 

847,504 

25,688 

7,388,755 

582 

108,904 

8 

85 

276 

22.7.59 

174 

100.402 

207 

5.940 

1.247 

238,090 

132 

20.965 

0 

7.985 

141 

28,950 

754 

2.5,066 

67  J 

123,142 

821 

148,208 

2,292 

251 

52.844 

13 

5,790 

264 

58,640 

1,247 

238,090 

Totals . 

Total  construction 
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DOCUMENTED  TONNAGE  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARENE 
EMEEOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE,  THE  COASTING  TRADE 
AND  THE  FISHERIES.  1889-1909. 


1  Cod  and  I 

Tear  ended 

Foreign  t 

Whale 

]  mackerel  1 

Total  merchant 

June  30 — 

trade,  1 

Coasting  trade. ' 

fisheries.  | 

1  fisheries,  f 

marine. 

No. 

Tons.  1 

1  No. 

Tons.  1 

No 

1  Tons. 

1  No. 

Tons.  1  1  No. 

Tons. 

1889  . 

1,593 

999,6191 

120,401 

3.211.416 

88 

21,9761 

11,541 

74.464 

23,623 

4,307,475 

1890  . 

1,451 

928,062 

20,481 

3,409,435 

76 

18,633 

1,459 

68,367 

23,467 

4,424,497 

1891  . 

1,516 

988,7191 

120,829 

3,609,876 

71 

17,231 

1,483 

68,933 

23.809 

4,684,759 

1892  . 

1,459 

977,624 

[21,303 

3,700,773 

73 

17,052 

1,648 

69,472 

24,383 

4,764,921 

1893  . 

1,272 

883.199 

121,602 

3,854,693 

71 

16,604 

1,567 

70,575 

24,512 

4,825,071 

1894  . 

1,279 

899,698 

20,630 

3,696,276 

71 

16,4821 

1,606 

71,573 

23,586 

4,684,029 

1895  . 

822,347 

120,882 

3,728,714 

67 

15,8391 

1,598 

69.060 

23,240 

4,635,960 

1896  ...... 

1,193 

829,833 

[20,030 

3,790,296 

64 

16,121| 

1,621 

68,630 

22,908 

4,703,880 

1897  . 

1,176 

792,870 

119,802 

3,896,826 

54 

12,714] 

1,601 

66.610 

22,633 

4,769,020 

1898  . 

1,084 

726,213 

120,090 

3,969,702 

52 

11,496] 

1,479 

52,327 

22,705 

4,749,738 

1899  . 

1,283 

837,229 

119,980 

3,966,313 

48 

11,017 

1,417 

50,679 

22,728 

4,864,238 

1900  . 

1,288 

816,795 

20,568 

4,286,516 

42 

9,8991 

1,435 

51,629 

23,333 

5,164,839 

1901  . 

1,286 

879.595 

21,269 

4,582,645 

41 

9,534] 

1,461 

52,444 

24,0.57 

5,524,218 

1902  . 

1,190 

873,235 

21,516 

4,858,714 

36 

9,320 

1,531 

56,633 

24,273 

5,797,902 

1903  . 

1,134 

879,264 

21,746 

5,141,037 

36 

9,512 

1,509 

57,532 

24,425 

6,087,345 

1904  . 

1,166 

888,628 

21,859 

5,335,164 

38 

10,140 

1,495 

57,603 

24,558 

6,291,535 

1905  . 

1,333 

943,750 

21,788 

5.441,688 

39 

10,763 

1,621 

60,342 

24,681 

6,456,543 

1906  . 

1,401 

928,466 

22,045 

6,674,044 

40 

11,020 

1,520 

61,439 

26,006 

6,674,969 

1907  ...... 

1,399 

861,466 

22,027 

6.010,601 

35 

9,680 

1,450 

57,047 

24,911 

6,938,794 

1908  . 

1,553 

930,413 

22,451 

6,371,862 

38 

9.6551 

1,383 

53,515 

25,425 

7.365,445 

1909  ...... 

1,600 

878,523 

22,709 

6,451,042 

33 

8,9821 

11,346 

50,208 

25,688 

7,388,755 

NUMBER  AND  GROSS  TONNAGE  OF  EACH  CEASS  OF  DOCUMENTED 
WOODEN  AND  METAE  VESSEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  30,  1909. 


Class  and  Material. 

Registered. 

Enrolled. 

Licensed. 

Total. 

No.  1  Tons.  1  No. 

Tons. 

NO. 

Tons.  1  No. 

Tons. 

Sailing  . 

448 

185,728 

4.03S 

1,226.243 

5,102 

54,821 

9,583 

1,466.792 

Steam  . 

349 

71,474 

4,756 

1,022,207 

4,675 

62,483 

9,780 

1,156,164 

745 

80,951 

Barge  . 

644 

72,277 

2,648 

686480 

166 

1,744 

3,448 

760,201 

Totals . 

1,441 

329,479 

12,182 

3,015,581 

9,933 

119,048 

23,656 

3,464,108 

Metal  vessels: 

22 

45  330 

lOT 

198  954 

129 

244,284 

Steam  . 

149 

507.052 

1,662 

3,084,859 

50 

1,149 

1,861 

3,593,060 

21 

5  R4.4 

121 

81  659 

_ 

142 

87,303 

Totals ............ 

192 

558,026 

1,890 

3,365,4'72 

60 

1,149 

2.132 

3,924,647 

Grand  totals. ..... 

1,633 

887,505 

14,072 

6.381,053 

9,983 

120,197 

25,688 

7.388,755 

GOVERNMENTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES  EXCLUSIVE  OF  POSTAL  REVENUES,  BY  EISCAL 

YEARS.  1880  TO  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  government  by  fiscal 
years  and  the  excess  of  revenue  or  expenditure  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  figures 
marked  by  a  star  indicating  excess  of  expenditure.  Receipts  are  grouped  under  the 
heads  of  customs,  internal  revenue  and  miscellaneous  items.  Prior  to  1880  receipts 
from  premiums  on  loans  and  sales  of  gold  coin  were  tabulated  separately,  prior  to 
1888  receipts  from  direct  taxes  were  tabulated  separately  and  prior  to  1903  receipts 
from  sales  of  public  lands  were  tabulated  separately.  The  figures  of  total  revenue 
in  years  prior  to  1903  include  relatively  small  receipts  from  these  sources;  since  1903 
all  receipts  other  than  those  from  customs  and  Internal  revenue  are  included  under 
the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Up  to  1906  the  figures  showing  an  excess  of  revenue  or  of  expenditure  include 
all  ordinary  expenditure,  but  a  new  form  of  statement  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  classifying  separately  from  1906  the  expenditure  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
Surpluses  and  deficits  since  1906  show  therefore  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
except  for  Panama  Canal  purposes.  The  new  Treasury  statements  showing  also  receipts 
and  disbursepoeats  in  connection  with  the  public  debt  are  given  in  a  separate  table. 


Tear. 

Customs. 

1  Internal 

Revenue. 

1  Miscellaneous 
Items. 

Total 

Revenue. 

1  Excess  of 

]  Revenue  Over 

1  Expenditures. 

1880 . 

$186,522,064 

198,169,676 

220,410,730 

1  $124,009,373 
135,264,385 
146,497.595 

1  $27,978,525 

1  26,154,850 

81,703,642 

$333,526,610 

360,782,292 

403,525,250 

1  $65,883,653 

]  100,069,404 

145,643,810 

1881 . 

1882 . 
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Year. 

Customs. 

Interest. 

Revenue. 

Miscellaneous 

Items. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Excess  of 

1  Revenue  Over 
Expenditures. 

1883 . 

214,706.498 

144.720.368 

30.796,695 

398.287.581 

132.879.444 

1884 . 

195.067,489 

121.586.'/r2 

21,98.. 881 

348.519.869 

104.39:<.625 

1885 . 

181.471,939 

112.498.725 

24,014.055 

323.690.706 

63.463.771 

1886 . 

192,905.023 

116.805.936 

20.9.89.527 

33«.439.727 

93.9f.6.f88 

1887 . 

217.286.893 

118,823.391 

26.005.814 

371.403.277 

103,471.097 

1888 . 

219.091.173 

124.296,871 

24.674.446 

37»,2H6.074 

111.341.273 

1889 . 

223.832.741 

130.881.513 

24.297,151 

387,1.50.068 

67.761. 080 

1890 . 

229.668.584 

142,606.705 

24.447.419 

403.0^0.9^2 

85.040.271 

1891 . 

219,522.205 

145,686.249 

23,374,457 

392.612,447 

26.838.541 

1892 . 

177.4.52.964 

153.971.072 

20.251,871 

354.9.37,784 

9.914.453 

1893 . 

203.355,016 

161.027.623 

18,254.898 

385.M9.628 

2,341.674 

1894 . 

131.818.530 

147,111,232 

17,118,618 

297,722,019 

•69,803.260 

1895 . 

152,158.617 

143,421.672 

16,706.4.38 

313.390.'  75 

•42.805.223 

1896 . 

160.021.751 

146,762,864 

19.186.060 

326,976.200 

•25.2113.245 

1897 . 

176,554,126 

146,688.574 

23.614.422 

347,721,705 

•18.062.454 

1898 . 

149,575.062 

170,900.641 

83,602.501 

405.321.335 

•38.047.247 

1899 . 

2  6.128,481 

273.437.161 

34,716.730 

515.960,620 

•89,111.559 

1900 . 

233,164.871 

295,327,926 

35.911.170 

667.240.851 

79,527,060 

1901 . 

238,585.455 

307,180,663 

38,954.008 

587.685.337 

i 1 .717,984 

1002 . 

254,444.706 

271,880,122 

32,009,280 

562.478,233 

91,287,375 

1903 . 

284,479.581 

230.810.124 

36,180.657 

560,396.674 

54,297.667 

1904 . 

261,274,564 

232,904,119 

46.453.0<i5 

540jB31,749 

•41,770.571 

1905 . 

261.798.856 

234,095,740 

48,380.087 

544,274.684 

•23.004,228 

1906 . 

300,251.877 

249,150.212 

45.052.030 

594.717.942 

45,312.516 

iftor 

332  233.362 

269.666.772 

61,240.188 

663,125.659 

11 1,420, 530 

1908 . 

286.113.130 

251,711,126 

63.301,102 

601,060.723 

•20,04i;667 

1909 . 

300.977.438 

246,109,553 

56,130.684 

603.589.489 

•58,734,954 

1910 . 

333.683.445 

289,033.519 

51.919.313 

67.5.511.715 

15,806,323 

•ElxceBs  of  expenditures  over  receipts.  Deficit  for  1904  includes  fSO.OOO.OOO  Panama 
Canai  payment. 

NEW  TREASURY  STATEMENT. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  1907  to  1910. 


,  1910.  1 

i9uy. 

1908. 

1  19U7. 

Ordinary  receipts . 

$675.511, 715.02 1  $603,589.489. 84 

$601,060,723.27 

$603,125,659.92 

Ordinary  disbursements.... 

1  659.705,391.081 

662,324.444.77 

621,102,390.64 

501.705.129.04 

Excess  cf  receipts  over 
disbursements  . 

1 

15.806.323.941 

•58.734,954.93' 

•20,041,667.37 

111,420,530.88 

Panama  Canal  receipts .... 

1 

30,731.008.21 

25,367.768.67 

31,210,817.95 

Panama  Canal  disburse¬ 
ments  . 

1 

33,911,673.37 1 

1 

31.419,442.41, 

38,093,929.04 

27,198,618.71 

Excess  cf  receipts  over 
disbursements  . 

1 

•33.911,673.37« 

1 

•6SS.434.20l 

•12.726.160.37 

4,012.199.24 

Public  debt  receipts . 

31,674,292.50 1 

45,624,239.501 

79,769,636.50 

31.991.754.00 

Public  debt  disbursements. 

33,049.695.50 1 

104.996,770.001 

73.891.906.50 

56,052,393.47 

Excess  of  receipts  over 
disbursements  . 

•1,375,403.00'| 

•59,372,530.50* 

5.877,730.00 

•24,060,639.47 

Excess  of  all  receipts  over 
all  disbursements . 

i 

•19,480,752.43: 

1 

•118,795,919.631 

•26.890.097.74 

91.372,090.65 

Balance  in  general  fund  at 
close  of  vear . 

1 

106.894.675. 67l 

1 

126.375.428.101 

245,171.347.73 

272.061.445.47 

•Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts. 


PANAMA  CANLVL  ACCOUNT,  OCTOBER  31,  1910. 
Total  amount  expended  on  purchase  and  construction  of  canal  to 


October  31,  1910  . ?217,837,932  25 

Amount  expended  from  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds,  including  pre¬ 
miums  .  87.309,594  83 


Balance  expended  out  of  General  Fund  of  Treasury  reimbursable 

from  proceeds  of  bonds  not  vet  sold .  130,548.337  42 


Total  bonds  authorized  by  existing  laws  for  Panama  Canal . $375,200.980  00 

Total  bonds  issued  to  October  31,  1910 . 84.631,980  00 


Balance  of  bonds  authorized  but  not  yet  issued .  290,569,000  00 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES— PRODUCTS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
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248  TARIFF  LAWS  COMPARED— INTERNAL  REVENUE  STATISTICS. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  M’KINLEY.  \Ml.SON,  DINGLEY  .VXD  PAY'XE 
T.VKIFT  LAWS  COMP.VRED. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  shows  the  Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  the 
percentage  dutiable  and  the  perceniage  entered  free  of  duty  and  the  customs  receipts 
collected  in  the  first  year  under  the  Payne  tariff  law  and  In  preceding  years  under 
the  Dingley,  Wilson  and  McKinley  tariff  laws; 


Twelve 

Imports  In  milllonB. 

5.0  S5. 

Tariff  law  in  force. 

months, 
August  1 

cent 

free. 

2  “  £ 

to  July  31. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

ec 

. 

a  1891 

378.0 

466.4 

834.4 

45.3 

211.1 

McKinley  tariff. . .  - 

1892 

1893 

456.2 

444.2 

369.9 

419.7 

826.0 

863.9 

65.2 

51.4 

179.1 

200.6 

^  1894 

387.6 

269.5 

657.1 

59.0 

125.6 

"  b  1895 

357.1 

382.6 

739.7 

48.3 

157.6 

Wilson  tariff . -i 

1896 

359.6 

399.2 

758.8 

47.4 

157.6 

L  1897 

388.6 

877.8 

766.3 

50.7 

181.1 

r  1898 

281.7 

331.6 

6J3.4 

706.3 

45.9 

148.3 

1899 

306.6 

399.6 

43.4 

207.9 

1900 

363.3 

490.2 

853.5 

42.6 

236.2 

1901 

345.5 

487.1 

832.6 

41.5 

240.0 

1902 

399.2 

510.2 

9  9.4 

43.9 

257.6 

Dinglej-  tariff . 

1903 

1904 

4.32.3 

449.4 

596.5 

530.7 

1.028.8 

980.1 

42.0 

45.9 

282.6 

268.3 

1905 

521.8 

609.0 

1,130.8 

46.1 

264.2 

1906 

654.9 

089.7 

1.244.6 

44.6 

305.2 

1907 

659.5 

797.0 

1,456.5 

45.3 

335.9 

1908 

507.6 

648.6 

1,156.2 

43.9 

277.4 

L  1909 

606.7 

731.3 

1.338.0 

45.3 

310.3 

Payne  law . 

Entire  period  of — 

f  12  mos. 

768.0 

794.6 

1,562.6 

49.2 

327.9 

McKinlev  law.... 

c  47  mos. 

1,642.1 

1,454.0 

3,096.0 

53.0 

-  684.8 

Monthly  average  — 

34.9 

30.9 

65.8 

— 

14.6 

Wilson  law . 

d  35  mos. 

1,080.4 

1,132.7 

2,213.1 

48.8 

485.0 

Monthly  average  — 

30.9 

32.4 

63.2 

13.9 

Dingley  law . 

e  144  mos. 

5,428.5 

6,821.5 

12,250.0 

44.3 

3,121.8 

Monthly  average  — 

37.7 

47.4 

85.1 

_ 

21.7 

Payne  law . 

f  12  mos. 

768.0 

794.6 

1,562.6 

49.2 

327.9 

Monthly  average  — 

64.0 

66.2 

130.2 

27.3 

a  includes  two  months  under  tariff  of  1883.  b  includes  one  month  under  McKinlej- 
law.  c  Includes  October  1  to  5,  1890,  under  act  of  1883,  and  August  28  to  31,  1894. 
under  act  of  1894.  d  excludes  last  four  days  of  August,  1894,  included  under  McKinlej- 
law;  includes  July  24  to  31.  1897,  under  act  of  1897.  e  excludes  last  eight  daj-s  of 
July,  1897,  included  under  Wilson  law;  excludes  August  1  to  5,  1909.  included  under 
Payne  law.  f  includes  August  1  to  5,  1909,  under  act  of  1897. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  STATISTICS. 


I  Receipts  during  fiscal  j-ears 
ended  June  30. 

Objects  of  taxation.  ' - i - 

_ :  1909.  I  1910. 

Spirits.  I  I 

Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  ‘ 

pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs!  I 

and  cherries  . i  $2,035,770  01!  $2,424.616  06 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  apples,]  | 

peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  aprl-'  : 

cots,  berries,  prunes,  figs  and  cherries . 1  126,279,411  44|  139,098.938  00 

Rectifiers  (special  tax)  . I  300,696  49  308,892  43 

Retail  liquor  dealers  (special  tax) . t  .5,257.980  16;  5,067,191  42 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  (special  tax) . '  641,575  28'  a.59.610  70 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) . '  1,304  22-  ..187  53 

Stills  and  worms  manufactur<-d  (special  tax) . ■  1.790  001  2,100  00 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  fer  export .  2.290  651  2,024  15 

Case  stamps  for  distilled  spi'-its  bottled  in  bond....  I  231,339  501  318,954  00 

Grape  brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines,  j  115,876  37|  145,697  25 

Totals . :$134.86S.034  12[$148.029.211  54 

Tobacco.  i  I 

Cigars  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  aer  thousand.. I  $20,257,718  86;  $21,197,710  43 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  STATISTICS.  •  -  249 


Objects  of  taxation. 

Receipts  during  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30. 

1909. 

1910. 

Cig'ars  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 

556,598  79 

680,748  40 

Cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 

thousand,  36  cents  per  pound.. . 

5,564,396  12 

7,325,801  88 

Cig'arettes  weighing’  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 
thousand,  18  cents  per  pound .  . 

504,399  67 

689,680  66 

Cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 

64,346  12 
1,920,602  65 

57,447  81 

Snuft  .  . . - . 

1,621,177  66 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking . 

23,325,439  23 

.$51,887,178  04 

26,210,461  45 

$57,889,351  59 

Fermented  Liquors. 

Ale,  beer,  lager  beer,  porter  anj  other  similar  fer- 

mented  liquors  . . . 

$56,303,496  68 

$59,485,116  82 

Brewers  (spesial  tax)  . .  .  .  .  . 

157,997  59 

155,556  40 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (snecia!  tax) . 

402,801  66 

364,804  42 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special  tax) ..... 

592,115  49 

566,810  90 

$67,456,411  42 

$60,572,288  54 

Oleomargarine.  ^ 

Oleomarga^rine,  domestic,  artificially  colored  in  imi- 

tation  of  butter . . . . . . 

$422,877  77 

$349,197  80 

Oleomargarine,  free  from  coloration  that  caiise.s  it 

to  look  like  butter  of  any  shade  of  vellow . 

215,982  56 

340,658  62 

Oleomargarine  imported  from  foreign  countries . 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  (special  tax) . 

6  30 
20,450  00 

20,000  00 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  artificially  colored 

in  imitation  of  butter  (.special  tax) . . . 

53,342  00 

70,462  88 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  free  from  artificial 

coloration  (special  tax)  . . . 

112,525  22 

199,891  50 

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  artificially  col- 

ored  in  imitation  of  butter  (special  tax) .......... 

0,880  00 

7,000  00 

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  free  from  arti¬ 
ficial  coloration  (special  tax) . 

70,133  46 

112,292  04 

Totals . 

$902,197  31 

$1,099,502  84 

Filled  Cheese.  .  . . 

Filled  cheese,  domestic  and  imported . 

$1,511  02 

$2,341  58 

Manufacturers  of  filled  cheese  (special  tax) . 

333  34 

400  00 

Retail  dealers  in  filled  cheese  (special  tax) . 

4  50 

12  00 

Wholesale  dealers  in  filled  cheese  (special  tax) . 

93  75 

93  75 

$1,942  61 
— 

$2,847  33 

Mixed  Flour. 

Per  barrel  of  196  pounds,  or  more  than  9S  pounds. 

$24  60 

Half  barrel  of  98  pounds,  or  more  than  49  pounds.  . 

$1,753  39 

2,100  50 

Quarter  barrel  of  49  pounds,  or  more  than  24% 

343  SO 
203  85 

555  55 
126  65 

Eighth  barrel  of  24%  pounds  or  less . . . .  .  . . . 

Manufacturers,  packers  or  repackefs  or  mixed  flour 

(special  tax)  . 

317  00 

244  00 

Totals . ' . 

$2,618  04 

$3,051  30 

Adulterated  Butter. 

Adulterated  butter  manufactured  or  sold,  etc . 

$13,341  70 

$15,660  70 

Manufacturers  of  adulterated  butter  (special  tax) .  .  . 

20,547  00 

18,342  00 

Hetall  dealers  in  adulterated  butter  (special  tax) .  . . 

1,182  00 

1,108  00 

wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  butter  (special  tax) 

3,380  00 

2,240  00 

Totals . 

$38,450  70 

$37,350  70 

Process  or  Henovated  Butter. 

Process  or  renovated  butter  manufactured  or  sold. 

$120,435  S4 

$119,213  06 

Manufaerturers  of  process  or  renovated  butter  (spe- 

c!al  tax)  . . . 

1,729  21 

2,341  67 

Totals .  . 

$122,164  75 

$121,554  73 
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Receipts  during  fiscal  years 

ended  June  30. 


Objects  of  taxation. 


1909. 


1910. 


Banks,  Bankers,  Etc. 

Notes  of  persons,  state  banlcs,  towns,  cities,  etc., 
paid  out  . 


Total. 


Miscellaneous, 
corporations . 


Excise  tax  on 
Playing  cards 

Penaities  . 

Collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 


1174  85 


$174  85 

$502,252  58 

$20,959,783  74 
665,524  34 

411.987  53 

434,705  95 

19.482  12 

12,667  27 

$933,722  23 

$21,972,681  30 

Totals . 

Aggregate  receipts  . jS246.212,719  22|$289.728.014  72 

RECEIPTS  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  IN  1909-’10. 


States  and  territories. 

Aggregate  col¬ 
lections. 

States  and  territories. 

Aggregate  eot- 
lectlons. 

$196,090  91 

$2,742,756  02 
704,663  34 
8,834.216  53 
128,068  95 
36,157.220  .39 
5,919.634  02 

145.339  69 

8,243.026  25  , 

94K810  24 

2,724,799  86  ! 

Florida  . 

1,431,224  12  ! 

North  Carolina . 

Georgia  . 

450.987  23 

North  and  South  Dakota. 

217.8.57  35 

209,132  51' 

20.982.844  76 
743.981  01 

Illinois  . 

49.16.5,272  73 

Oregon  . 

Indiana  . 

28,885,240  02 

Pennsylvania  . 

25,961.970  30 

Iowa  . 

1,127,172  01 

South  Carolina . 

167.046  92 

664.632  62 

2,342.355  81 
1,202.760  82 

Kentucky  . 

32,260,278  47 

Texas  . 

4,082.353  52 

6.035,170  48 
1,215.130  84 
1.593.868  92 

8,310.056  30 

Massachusetts  . 

5.676.103  69 

West  Virginia . 

Michigan  . 

6.89.5.714.59 

2  995  236  00 

Wisconsin  . 

8.688,693  93 

.  10,864.911  86 

Total  . 

$289,728,014  72 

Montana"^ . 

813.385  05 

•Including  the  State  of  Mississippi.  ’Including  the  State  of  Nevada.  ’Including 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  ‘Including  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  ‘Including  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  ’Including  the  State  of  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia  and  two 
counties  of  Virginia.  ’Including  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Utah.  ’Including  the  states 
of  Maine  and  Vermont.  ’Including  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  ’’Including  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska. 

WITHDRAWALS  FOR  CONSUMPTION.  1908-’09  AND  1909-T0. 


Articles  taxed. 


Fiscal  years  ended  June  .30. 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  berries,  pmnes,  figs 

and  cherries  . gallons 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  appVs, 
peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apri¬ 
cots.  herTies,  prunes,  figs  and  cherries . gallons 

Fermented  liciuors  . barrels 

Cigars  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou¬ 
sand  . No. 

Cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou¬ 
sand  . No. 

Cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 

thousand.  . No. 

Cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou¬ 
sand  .  No. 

Snufl . pounds 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking . pounds 

Oleomargarine  . pounds 

FIllc  J  cheese . pounds 

Adulterated  butter  . pounds 

Process  or  renovated  butter . pounds 


1909. 


1910. 


1,850.700  2,204,196 

114.799.465  126,453.580 

56,303,497  59,485,117 

6,752,572,953  7,065,903,477 

a  ' 

1.030,738.500  •1,073,126,667 

1  0,086.291,908  t7, 852,875,022 


19.149,270 
27.019.628 
388.757,320 
90,621.844 
151,102  , 
133,417 
48.174.216 


121,424.707 

531.969.111 

II436.60S.898 

1139,755.426 

234.1.58 

156.607 

47.6.85.224 


•Includes  6,000,000  cigars  at  76  cents  per  thousand,  tlhdndes  6.619.359,400  cigar¬ 
ettes  at  $1  08,  1,092,001,2^  at  54  cents  and  141,515,000  at  $1  25  per  thousand.  ^Includes 
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120,000  cigarettes  at  $8  60  per  thousand,  flncludes  122,800  pounds  snutE  at  8  oents. 
Ktnoludes  696,378  pounds  tobacco  at  8  cents.  ^Includes  3,491,978  pounds  at  10  cents 
and  136,263,448  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Note. — -In  the  tobacco  schedule,  stamps  at  the  new  rates  were  on  sale  a  few 
days  prior  to  July  1,  when  the  same  went  into  effect,  which  accounts  for  quanti¬ 
ties  so  reported,  as  above. 

The  quantity  of  mixed  flour  withdrawn  cannot  be  stated  in  the  above,  owing 
to  the  variable  number  of  pounds  taxed,  but’  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  heading-  “Miscellaneous  Di- 
irlBlon.” 

The  above  statement  of  wlthdrawaiw  inciudes  on  account  of  Porto  Rican  prod¬ 
ucts  as  follows;  44,584  gallons  spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  fruit, 
151,814,610  cigars  at  $3  per  thousand,  .581,250  cigarettes  at  $1  08  per  thousand, 
11,254,500  cigarettes  at  54  cents  per  thousand,  94,950  cigarettes  at  $3  per  thou¬ 
sand.  and  1,200  pounds  tobacco  at  6  cents  per  pound,  and  on  account  of  Philippine 
products  as  follows:  11,629,127  cigars  at  |3  per  thousand,  870,000  cigarettes  at 
$1  08  per  thousand,  116,666  cigarettes  at  54  oents  per  thousand,  and  158,800  ciga¬ 
rettes  at  $3  per  thousand. 

INTJilRNAX  EEV15NUK  KECBIPa’S,  1889-’9(»  TO  1909-’10. 


Fiscal 

years. 


Receipts. 


■fiscal 

'ears. 


I  Receipts. 


1889- ’90. . I 

1890- ’9] . . . . 

1891 - ’92 . ! 

1892- ’93.  . . I 

1893.’94 . . . 

1894- ’95,  .  . . . . 

1895- '96 . . . 

18M.’97 . . . 

1897.’98 . .1 

lS98-’99.  ..  . . .1 

1899-1900 . 1 


$142,60.8,705 

145,680,249 

153,971,072 

181,027,623 

147,111,2.32 

143.421,672 

146,762.864 

146.688,574 

170,900.641 

273.437,161 

295,327,926 


lf>00-’01 
1 901 -’02 
1fi02-’03 

1903- ’04 

1 904- ’ 05, 
1905.’06 

1906- ’07 

1907- ’08. 
1»OS~’09 
1909-’10 


I  $307,180,663 
271,880,122 
280,810,124 
232,904,119 
I  234,095.740 
I  249,150,212 
I  269,666,772 
I  251,711,326 
I  246,212,719 
I  289,728,014 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

[Figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  cf  Statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  except 
where  otherwise  stated.  All  prices  on  gold  basis.  ] 

WOKtD’S  PKODUCTION  OT’  CORN,  1904-1908. 


Country. 

1804. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

North  America.  1 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels.  I 

Bushels. 

■Cnited  States . . 

2,467,481,000 1 2, 707,994,000 

2.927,416,00012.692,320.00012,668.661.000 

Canada: 

Ontario  . 

20,242,000 

20,923,000 

23,989,000 

21,899,000 

21,742,000 

Mexico  . . 

88,131,000 

83,363.000 

70,000,000 

70,000,000 

70,000,000 

Total . . 

2,575,854,00012,812,280,000 

3,021,406.000 1 2,685,596,000 1 2,761, 619,000 

Sontti  America. 

Argentina  . 

176,189.000 

140,708.000 

194,912.000 

71,768,000 

136,067,000 

Chill  . 

1,477.000 

1,244,000 

848,000 

1,600,000 

1,344,000 

Uruguay  . . 

3,035.000 

4,417,000 

3,226,000 

6,369,000 

’  6,000,000 

Total . 

179,701,000 

146.369,000 

198,984,000 

78,627,000 

143,401,000 

Europe. 

Austria -Hun.gary ; 

Austria  . . 

12,629,000 

17,293,000 

18.177,000 

16.599,000 

16,170,000 

Hungary  proper . 

59.400,000 

94,045,000 

162,926,000 

155,619,000 

146,124,000 

Croatia-Slavonla  . . . 

11, .364.000 

18.885,000 

20,470,000 

17,934,000 

20,636,000 

Bosnla-Herzegovlna 

6,464,000 

9,684,000 

8,900,000 

6,468,000 

8,821,000 

Total  Austria- 

Hungary  . 

89.767,000 

139,307,000 

210,472,000 

196,620,000 

190,651,000 

Bulgaria  . 

[  12,768,000 

18,141,000 

27.780,000 

14,080,000 

20,717,000 

France  . . 

19.482.000 

24,030,000 

14.681,000 

24,027,000 

24,000,000 

Italy  . 

90..'i46,000 

97.266,000 

93.007,000 

88,513,000 

95.953,000 

Portugal  . : _ _ _ 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

Rumania  . 

19,698,000 

69,276,000 

180,646,000 

57,676,000 

78.892,000 

Russia : 

Russia  proper . 

18,956.000 

22,633,000 

59,320,000 

41,903,000 

49,663,000 

non 

1  000 

Northern  Caucasia . . 

I  6,951,000|  10,798,000 

11,181,000 

8,860’,000 

11,449,000 

Total  Russia 

(European)  . 

25.920,000 

33,381,000 

70,501,000 

50,764,000 

61,112,000 
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Country. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Servla  . 

Spain  . 

9.496,000 

21,255.000 

21, 431.0001 
31.1560.000 1 

27.766.000 

16.714.000 

17.691.000 

25.372.000 

21.010,000 

20.115,000 

Total . 

303,814.000 

439.001.000i 

608,367.000 

489.643,000 

527.450.UU0 

Africa. 

Algeria  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope... 
Egypt  . 

391.000 

3,502,000 

30.000.000 

5.282,000 

; 

490.000 

2.500.000, 

30.000.000 

4.622.000 

54A000 

3.200,000 

30.000.000 

3.845.000 

402.000 

3.550.000 

35.000.000 

2.984.000 

400,000 

1.758,000 

30.000.000 

4.593,000 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyp- 
tian)  . 

1S9.000 

320.000 

300.000 

300.000 

300,000 

Total . 

39.364.000 

38,132.000! 

3T.SS9.000 

42.236.000 

S7.061.000 

Australasia. 

Australia: 

Queensland  . 

New  South  Wales.. 

1,964.000 

T.052.000 

93-3,000 

1 

2.623.0001 

.'..107.000 

643.000 

2.233,000 

5.714,000 

661,000 

3,820.000 

5.945.000 

727.000 

3,191.000 

4.671.000 

525.000 

Western  Australia. . 

3.000 

1.0001 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

Total  Australia.. 

9,972,000 

6.374.000; 

S.600.000 

10.493,000 

8.388.000 

New  Zealand . 

547.000 

506.000 

653,000 

419.000 

519.000 

Total  Australasia 

10.519.000 

8,880,0001 

1 

9.262.000 

10,912,000 

8.907.000 

Grand  total .  3.109.252.000  3.445.322.00013.875.927.00013,307.014,00013,478.328.000 

ACREAGE.  PKODCf  TION  -4ND  VALEK  OF  CORN 

IN  1909,  BT  STATES. 

IN  THE  CNTTED  STATE.8 

Ctop  of  19»A>. 

State.  Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage. 

1  Production. 

*  Parm  value 

[  I>ec€inber  1. 

1 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire . 

Acres. 

17.000 

30.000 

65.000 

Bushels. 

646 

1.063 

2,405 

;  Dollars. 

1  517.0'JO 

,  800.000 

1.756.000 

47.0UU 

1,786 

1.447. <500 

11.000 

365 

354.000 

60.000 

2,460 

i  1.845,000 

670.000 

:  24.120 

17..849.000 

290.000 

g.i'S 

6.733.000 

Pennsylvania  . 

1.525.100 

48.800 

34.160.000 

North  'Atlantic . 

2.715.000 

91,118  ' 

65.461.000 

2U0,0U0 

0 

3.506.000 

Maryland  . 

700.000 

2.040.000 

21.960 

47.328 

14.267.000 
35.023.0  0 

West  Virginia . 

880.000 

2.898.000 

27.632 
4«.6S>«  ! 

20.4+6.'  00 
41.383,000 

2,218.000 

37.041 

33.337.000 

4.400.0  0 

61.160 

52.596.000 

Florid  . 

665.000 

•  8.379 

6.955.000 

South  Atlantic . . 

14.001.000 

i  25S.406  ' 

1  ] 

207.627,000 

Ohio  . ’ 

3,875,00:> 

■  153.062 

85.715.000 

4.913.000 

196.520 

98.260,000 

10.300.000 

369.770  ; 

102,2J><.»,(iOO 

1.976.CO0 

69.950  i 

1  42.670.000 

1,533.00:> 

50.589 

30,333.000 

N.  C.  E  Miss.  R . 

22.597,000 

839.891  1 

449.278.000 

1.690.000 

5S.S12  ; 

28.818.000 

9.2  0.000 

289.600 

142.002.000 

s.ioo.ajo 

213.840  1 

126.166,000 

195.000 

1  6.045  1 

3,323.00'* 

2.059.U00 

1  65.270  1 

32.635.000 

7.825.000 

194.060  ' 

97,030.1.00 

7,750.000 

154.225  ! 

83.282.000 

1  36.819.000 

3.568.(00 

i  982,052  i 

513.258,000 

1  103.472  1 

04,153.000 
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State,  Territory  or  Division, 

Acreage. 

Crop  of  1909. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Tennessee  . 

3,576,000 

78,650 

65,O55,bO0 

Alabama  . 

3,233,000 

43,646 

37,099.000 

Mississippi  . 

2,810,000 

40,746 

33.013,000 

Louisiana  . 

2,228,000 

61,198 

35,327,000 

Texas  . 

8,150,000 

122,250 

92,910,000 

Oklahoma  . 

5,950,000 

101,160 

55,632,000 

Arkansas  . 

2.800,000 

60,400 

36,288,000 

South  Central . 

32,312,000 

591,511 

409,467,000 

Montana  . 

5,000 

1 

175 

150,000 

Wyoming  . 

5,000 

140 

109,000 

Colorado  . 

185,000 

3,267 

2,287,000 

New  Mexico . ' . 

68,000 

2,128 

1,915,000 

Arizona  . 

13,000 

417 

417,000 

Utah  . 

13,000 

408 

355,  OUO 

Idaho  . 

6,000 

184 

138,000 

Washington  . 

15,000 

417 

359,0U0 

Oregon  . 

17,000 

522 

418,  OUO 

California  . 

50,000 

1,740 

1,583,000 

Far  Western . 

United  States . 

327,000 

9,398 

7,731,000 

1  108,771,000 

1  2,772,376 

1,652,822,000 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  VALUE,  PRICES  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1881— -1909. 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Average  yield  per 

1  acre. 

Production. 

Average  farm  price 
per  bushel  Dec.  1 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Domestic  exports  In¬ 
cluding  corn  meal, 
fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

Per  cent  of  crop  ex¬ 
ported. 

188-1 . 

64,262,000 

Bu. 

18.6 

Bushels. 

1,194,916,000 

Cts. 

63.6 

Dollars. 

769,482.000 

Bushels. 

44,340,683 

Pet. 

3.7 

1882 . 

65,660,000 

24.6 

1,617,025,000 

48.5 

783,867,000 

41,655,653 

2.0 

1883 . 

68,302,000 

22.7 

.  1,551,067,000 

42,4 

.658,051,000 

46,258,606 

.3.0 

1884 . 

69,684,000 

25.8 

1,795,528,000 

35.7 

640,736,000 

52,876,456 

3.y 

1885 . 

73,130,000 

26.5 

1,936,176,000 

32,8 

635,675,000 

64,829,617 

3.3 

1886 . 

75,694,000 

22.0 

1.665,441,0001 

136.6 

610,311,000 

41,368,584 

2.5 

1887 . 

72,393,000 

20.1 

1,456,161,000 

44.4 

646,107,000 

25,360,869 

1.7 

1888 . 

■73,673,000 

26.3 

1,987,790,000 

34.1 

677,562,000 

70,841,673 

3.6 

1889 . 

78,320,000 

27.0 

2,112,892,000 

28.3 

597,919,000 

103,418,709 

4.9 

1890 . 

71,971,900 

20.7 

1,489,970,000 

50.6 

754,433,000 

32,041,529 

2,2 

1891 . 

76,205,000 

27.0 

2,060,154,000 

40.6 

836,439,000 

76,602,285 

3.7 

1892 . 

70,627,000 

72,036,000 

23.1 

1,628,464,000 

39.4 

642,147,000 

591,626,000 

47,121,894 

66,489,529 

2.9 

1893 . 

22.5 

1.619,496,000 

1  36.5 

4.1 

1894 . 

62,582,000 

19.4 

1,212,770,000 

45.7 

554,719,000 

28,585,405 

2.4 

1895 . 

82,076,000 

26.2 

2,151,139,000 

25.3 

544,986,000 

101,100,375 

4.7 

1896 . 

81,027,000 

28.2 

2,283,87.5,000 

21.5 

491,007,000 

178,817,417 

7.8 

1897 . 

80,095,000 

23.8 

1.902,968,000 

26.3 

501,073,000 

212,055,543 

11.1 

1898 . 

77,722,000 

24.8 

1,924  18.5,000 

28.7 

552,023.000 

177,255,046 

9.2 

1899 . 

82,109.000 

2.5.3 

2,078,144  non 

30.3 

629.21().000 

213,123,412 

10.3 

1900 . 

83,321,000 

23.3 

2,105,103.000 

35.7 

751,220,000 

181,405,473 

8.0 

1901 . 

91,350,000 

16.7 

1,522,520.000 

60.5 

921,550,000 

28,028,088 

1.8 

1902 . . 

94,044,000 

26.8 

2.523,648,000 

40.3 

1,017,017,000 

76,639,261 

.3.0 

1903 . 

88,092.000 

2.5.5 

2,244.177,000 

42,5 

952,869,000 

58,222,061 

2.6 

1904 . 

92,232,000 

26.8 

2,467,481,000 

44.1 

1,087,461,000 

90,293,483 

3.7 

1905 . 

94.011,000 

28.8 

2,707.994,000 

41.2 

1,116,607,000 

119,893,833 

4.4 

1906 . 

96,738,000 

30.3 

2,927,416,000 

'  39.9 

1,166,626.000 

86,368.228 

3.0 

1907 . 

1  99,931,000 

1  25.9 

1  2,592,320,000  .11.6 

1,336,901,000 

55,063,860 

2.1 

1908 . 

101,788,000  1  26.2  |  2,668,651,000  |  60.6 

1  1,616.145,000 

1  37,665,040 

1.4 

1909 . 

107,711,000  1  25  5  1  2,772,376,000  |  59.6 

1  1,652,823,000 

1 . 

1.4 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  COUNTRIES  NAMED,  1905 — 1909. 


Country.  | 

1905,  1 

1906.  1 

1907.  i 

1908. 

1909. 

North  America. 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

United  States . 

Canada; 

692,979.0001 

735,261,0001 

634,087,0001 

664,602,000 

737,189,000 

New  Brunswick 

405,000! 

’  407,0001 

411,0001 

349,000 

395,000 

254 
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Country. 

Bushels.  1 

t 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

^  Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1905. 

1906.  i  1907. 

1  1908. 

1909. 

Ontario . 

21.517.000 

22,109.000 

18,019,000 

18.057.000 

16.262.000 

55,761.0001  61,250,000 

39,088,000 

50,209.000 

62.706.000 

26,107,0001  37,040,000 

27.692.000 

34.742,000 

85.197.000 

2.307.000 

1  3.966.000 

4,194.000 

6.842,000 

9.579,000 

other . 

3.000.0001  3.000,000 

2,687,000 

2,17.5,000 

2,605,000 

Total  Canada. 

109,097,000 

127,772,000 

92,091.000 

112,434.000 

166,744,000 

Mexico . 

9.710,0001  8,000,000 

9,000.000 

8.000.000 

8.000.000 

Total . 

811.786.0001  871,033,000 

735.778,000 

785.030,000 

911,933,000 

South  Amei  i-  a. 

150,745,000 

134,931,000 

1.5.5.993.000 

192,489.000 

161.672.000 

12.089.000 

12,157,0001  15,770,000 

18,915,000 

20.000.000 

Uruguay . 

7.565,0001  4,606,0001  6,867,000 

7,430,000 

8.000.000 

Total . 

170,399,000 

151,094.0001  178,636,000 

218,834,000 

189.672.000 

Europe. 

Austria-Hungary : 
Austria . 

54.531.000 

58. 255.000 

52,369,000 

62.129.000 

58.468.000 

Hungary  proper. 

157.514.0001  197,409,0001  120,509,000 

152.205,000 

113,352,000 

Croatia-Slavonki 

13.077,000 

10,351.000 

10,170,000 

13,220,000 

11.662,000 

Bosnia  Herze- 

govlna . 

3,016,000 

2,693,000 

2,169,000 

3,023,000 

2,594.000 

Total  Austria- 

Hungary.  .  . . 

228,138.000 

268.708,000 

185.217.000 

230,577,000 

186,076.000 

Belgium . 

12,401,000 

12.904,000 

15,83.5.000 

13,90.3.000 

15,506,000 

Bulgaria . 

34.949.000 

39,109,000 

23,545,000 

36,490,000 

37,000.000 

Denmark . 

4.067,000 

4.101.000 

4,343.000 

4,318,000 

4,000.000 

Finland . 

129,0001 

150,000 

13.5,000 

135,000 

135.000 

France . 

335.453.000 

324.919,0001  376.999.000 

317,765.000 

356.574.000 

Germany . 

135.947,000 

144,754.000 

127,843,000 

138,442.000 

138.000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8.000,000 

8,000.000 

8,000,000 

100.504.000 

176,464,000 

177,543,000 

152,236,000 

164.587.000 

Montenegro . 

200.0001 

200.000 

200,000 

200.000 

200.000 

Netherlands . 

5,078.000 

4.942.000 

5.325.000 

5,121.000 

5.000.000 

Norway . 

329,0001 

30.3,000 

290,000 

333,000 

316.000 

Portugal . 

5,000.000 

9.000.000 

6,000.000 

5.000.000 

5.000.000 

Houmania . 

103,328,000 

113,867,000 

42,257,000 

54,813,000 

56.751.000 

4.51,327,000 

344.765,000 

340,416,000 

383,016.000 

Poland . 

20,239.000 

21,152,0001  18,173,000 

21,182,000 

Xorthern  Cau- 

casia . 

96,708.000 

85,046,000 

79,184,000 

84,964,000 

Total  Russia 

568,274,000 

4.50,963,000 

437.773.000 

489,162,000 

711,479,000 

(European) . 

11,262,000 

13,211,000 

8,375.000 

11,495.000 

13,000.000 

92,504,0001 

140,6.56,000 

100.331.000 

119,970,000 

144.105.000 

Sweden . 

5,529.000 

6,650.000 

6.279.000 

6.756.000 

6.978.000 

Switzerland . 

4,000,0001 

4.000,0001 

4,000,000 

3,527,000 

3.568,000 

Turkey  (Euro¬ 
pean)  . 

20.000,000' 

25,000.000 

18,000,000 

25,000,000' 

30,000,000 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain — 

57,424.0001 

57,583.000 

53.8.55,000 

51,371,000 

60,241,000 

2.131,0001 

2,063.000 

1.9.53.000 

1,834.000 

2.111.000 

1,204,000] 

1,308,0001 

1.138,000 

906,000 

1,147,000 

Ireland . 

1,475.0001 

1.575.0001 

1.307.000 

1,438.0001 

1,809,000 

Total  United 

Kingdom. . .  . 

02.234,0001 

02.529,000 

58,313,000 

55,629,000 

65,308,000 

Total . 

( 

1.797.326.000 

1,810,550,000 

1,606,603.000 

1,678,938,000 

1,951,583.000 

Asia. 

1 

1 

British  India,  in- 

eluding  such  na- 

tlve  states  as  re- 

1 

port . 

283,063.000 

319,952,000 

317,023,000 

227,983,000 

283,360,000 

Cyprus . 

2,441,0001 

2,410,000 

2,636,000 

2,601,000 

2,600,000 

Japanese  Empire; 
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Country. 

Bushels.  1 

1905, 

Bushels.  I 

1906. 

Bushels. 

1907. 

Bushels. 

1908. 

Bushels. 

1909. 

Japan . 

18,437,0001  20,282,0001  22,795.000 

22,587,0001  22,035,000 

Formosa . 

200,000 

178,000 

200,000 

200,0001  200,000 

Total  Japa¬ 
nese  Em- 

plre . 

18,637.000 

20,460,000 

22,995,000 

22,787,000 

22,235,000 

Persia . 

16,000,000 

16,000.000 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

Russia: 

Central  Asia.  . . . 

25,491,000 

11,486,000 

27,085,000 

21,416,000 

42,411,000 

109,000 

45,833,000 

108,000 

45,771,000 

63,000 

55,755,000 

66,000 

Transcaucasia. . 

Total  Russia 
(Asiatic) .... 

68,011,000 

67,427,000 

72,919,000 

77,237,000 

71,792,000 

Turkey  (Asiatic) .  . 

35,000,000 

35,000,000 

35,000j)00 

35,000,000 

35,000,000 

Total . 

423,152,000 

451,249,000 

466,573,000 

381,608,000 

430,987,000 

Africa. 

Algeria . 

25,579,000 

34,323,000 

31,201,000 

30,000,000 

34,769,000 

Hope . 

2,000,000 

2,ooo;ooo 

2.000,000 

1,916,000 

2,257,000 

Egypt . 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

Natal . 

4,000 1 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Sudan  (Anglo- 

Egyptian) . 

483,0001 

542,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Tunis . 

5,729,000 

4,906,000 

8,314,000 

2,838,000 

4,000,000 

Total . 

58,795,000 

66,779,000 

65,078,000 

60,257,000 

66,531,000 

Australasia. 

Australia: 
Queensland.  .  .  . 

2,217,000 

i.173,000 

1,144,000 

715,000 

1,241,000 

New  So.  Wales.  . 

16.983,000 

21,301,000 

22,  .506, 000 

9,444,000 

15,971,000 

Victtria . 

21,666,000 

24,156,000 

23,331,000 

12,482,000 

24,082,000 

South  Australia. 

12,454,000 

20,778,000 

18,017,000 

19,739,000 

20,009,000 

Western  Aus- 

tralia . 

2,077,000 

2,381,000 

2,845,000 

3,018,000 

2,535,000 

Tasmania . 

818,0001 

801,0001 

672,000 

665,000 

825,000 

Total  Australia. . 

56.215,000 

70,680,000 

68,515,000 

46,063,000 

64,663,000 

New  Zealand . 

9,411,000 

7,013,000 

5,782,000 

5,743,000 

9,049,000 

Total  Austral¬ 
asia . 

65,626,000 

77,093,000 

74,297,000 

51,806,000 

73,712,000 

Grand  total . .  . 

3,327,084,00013,428,998,000 

3,126,965,000 

3, 176, 479,000' 

3,624,418,000 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION  AND  FARM  VALUE  DECEMBER  1,  OF  WINTER 
AND  SPRING  WHEAT,  BY  STATES,  IN  1909,  AND  UNITED 
STATES  TOTALS,  1890  to  1908. 


State, 
territory 
and  year. 

Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat. 

Acreage.  . . . 

Average 
yield  peracre 

Production.. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Acreage.  . . . 

Average 
yield  peracre 

1 

1 

Production.. 

Farm  value 
December  1 . 

Acres.  |Bu. 

Bushels.  1  Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bu.|  Bushels.  |  Dollars. 

Me 

Vt . 

N.  Y.  .  . 

N.  J _ 

Penn. . . 

Del . 

Md . 

Va . 

W.  Va.  . 

N.  C _ 

S.  C _ 

Ga . 


420,000 
110,000 
1,545,000 
118,000 
770.000 
790,000 
370,000 
570,000 
381,000 
245,000  10. 


21.0 

17.9 

17.0 

14.0 

14.5 

11.2 

13.0 

9.5 

10.0 

1.0 


8,820,000 

1,969,000 

26,265,000 

1,652.000 

11,165,000 

8,848,000 

4,810,000 

5,415,000 

3,810,000 

2,450,000 


9,790,000 

2,146,000 

28,629,000 

1,718,000 

12,282,000 

10,175,000 

5,435,000 

6,877,000 

5,563,000 

3,552,000 


9,000125.51  230,000  253,000 

1,000  25.0  25,000  30,000 
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CROP  STATISTICS. 

1 

Winter  wheat.  | 

Spring  wheat. 

State, 
territory 
and  year. 


& 

o 


o  < 


w 

■n  ft 
P 


3 

p 


~>\ 
I  O  <  I 

E? 

13  » 
2<rt  , 


o 

c. 

c 


o  P 

O  1 

'»  3 
3  ^ 


Acres.  |Bu.|  Bushels.  I  Dollars.  1  Acres.  lBu.1  Bushels.  1  Dollars. 


Ohio.  . 
ind .  . . 
Ill.  ..  . 
Mich .  . 
Wis.  . . 
Minn. 
Iowa. . 
Mo.  . . 
N.  Dak 
S.  Dak 
Neb.  . . 
Kan. 
Ky.. 
Tenn 
Ala  . 
Miss. 
Tex.  . 
Okla. 
Ark. 
Mont 


U. 

1905. .  . 

1007..  . 

1906..  . 

1905..  . 
1904  .  . 

190.3. . 

1902. . 

1901. .  . 

1900. .  . 

1809. .  . 

1808. . 

1897..  . 

1806..  . 

1.895..  . 

1894. . 
1803  .  . 

1892. .  . 

1801..  . 
1890. . 


1,480.00011.5.0 

2,165.000(15.3 

1,810,000117.4 

775,000'l8.8 

59,000j20.4 

144,000121.6 

1,943,000114.7 


23,532.000 

33,124,000 

31,494,000 

14,570,000 

1,204,000 


2,350,000119.4 
5,805,000  14.5 
670,000  11.8 
800,000  10.4 
98.000,10.5 
1. 000(11.0 
555,0001  9.1 
1,225,000112.8 
151,000'11.4 
185.000132.5 
25,000132  ■ 


Colo . 

N.  Mex.  . . 

Ariz . 

Utah . 

90,000 

29.7 

2,673,000 

2,486,000 

13.5,000 

24.0 

3,240,000 

2,916,000 

Idaho.  .  . 

315,000 

29.0 

9,135,000 

7,947.000 

Wash .... 

780,000 

2.5.8 

20,124,000 

18,715,000 

Oreg . 

535.000 

21.0 

11,235,000 

10,449.000 

Cal . 

825,000 

It  0 

11,550,000 

12,820.000 

3,110,000 

28,562,000 


45,590.000 
85,478,000 
7,906,000 
8,320,000 
1,029,000 
11,000 
5,050,000 
15,680,000 
1,721,000 
6,012,0001 
812.0001 


26,056,000 

36,430,000 

32,7.54,000 

16,318,000 

1,156,000 


2,892,000 

29,990,000 


40,575,000 
82.059.00l' 
8,776,000 
9,568,000 
1,338,000 
13.000 
5,959,000 
15,837,000 
1,893,000 
5,230,000 
804,000 


28.330.000|15.8|446,366, 0001459, 154,000 


30,349, 

28,132, 

29,600, 

29,864, 

26,860, 

32,511, 

28,581, 

30,240 

26,236, 

25,3.58, 

25,745, 

22.026, 

22,704, 

22.609, 

23.519, 
23,118 
26,209, 
27,524, 

23.520, 


000  14 
00011  1. 
000:16, 
OOO'lt 
000112. 
000112. 
ooo;i4. 
OOO1I.5. 
OOOilS. 
OOOill. 
000114. 
000' 1 4 
000:11. 

OOO'll 
,000  14 
.000(12 
000  13, 
000114. 
OOOilO. 


,41437,908 

6  409,442, 
71492,888, 
31428,462 
4  332.935, 

3  399.867, 

4  411,789, 
2,4.58,83.5, 
3  350,025, 
51291,706, 
9'3S2,492, 
1  323,616, 
8  207,934, 
61261  242 
0 1 329. 290, 
0l27S,469 

7  3.50,416, 
71405,116, 
91255.374, 


000(410 
000  361, 
000  336, 
2,0001334, 

000(325, 

0001286. 

000|266, 

000,303, 

000(221, 

0001183, 
000|237 
000  275 


000; 

000 

000 

000 


206. 

150, 

104, 

156, 


000  234, 
Oi'O  356, 
0001223, 


.330,001 
217,000 
43.5,000 
987,000 
611.000 
243,000 
727,000 
227,001 
608.  OOO 
767.001' 
736,000 
323,001 
270.000 
944,001' 
022.000 
720,001- 
037,000 
415.001, 
362.001 


, 

i 

1 

120.000(19.0 

5,600,000  16.8 
29.5,000(14.7 

2.280,000 

94,080,000 

4,336,000 

2,180,000 

90,317.000 

4,032,000 

6,025,000113.7 
3,37.5.000(14.1 
290,000  :4.o 
150,000(11.5 

90,762,000 

47,588,000 

4,000,000 

1,725,000 

83,501,000 

42,829,000 

3,613,000 

1,656,000 

165.000l28.8i 
.5.5,000127.0 
27.5.000  29.4 
41.000,24.5 
16,000125.0 
100.000  28.0 
30,000.28.7 
205,000,26.0 
760,000,20.6 
275,000|18.7 


4,732,0001 
1,485,000 
8,085,0001 
1,004,000, 
400,000 
2,8.50,0001 
1,033,000 
O.33O.OO0I 
1.5, 656,0001 
5,142,000 


4,134,000 

1,470,000 

7,519,000 

1,175,000 

556,000 

2,56.5,000 

1,074,000 

4,637,000 

14.500,000 

4,782,000 


1S.393.(KI0  15.8I290.823.000I270.892.000 


208, 

079. 

700 

990, 

209. 

954, 

621 

056, 

259, 

235 

310. 

539, 

825, 

438, 

304 

511 

345, 

393, 

567. 


000!13. 

noo:i3. 

000  13. 
,000  14. 
,000  12. 
,000:14. 

.060  14. 
,000  14. 
,000  TO. 
,00OT3. 
000  16. 
000.12, 
000  13 
000  IS 
.000  11. 
,000  TO. 
000T2. 
,000,16. 
OOOTl. 


2  2  26,694. 
2'224,045, 
7  242,373, 
7''264,517, 
81219.464, 
0|2;!7,9.’-5, 
7:2.58,274 
7 1 289.026, 
61172.204, 
3;2;'5,598. 
01292,637, 
5l206,f33. 
5jl39,750, 
0'20.5,S01, 
5(130,977, 
2lll7,662, 
7.1,56,531, 
7!206,G65, 
4T43..S90. 


0001206, 
000(193, 
OOOI153, 
0001183, 
000  184, 
000(156, 
000)155, 
0001104. 
000  101. 
000|l3.5, 
000]  15.5. 

000(153, 
OOOT04, 
OOOl  86, 
OOOi  61, 
000  56, 
000  88, 
0001157, 
ii'in  1 1 


490,000 

220.000 

898.000 

380.000 

879,000 

782.000 

497,000 

133,000 

847,000 

77.8.000 

034,900 

224.000 

328.000 

995,000 

880,000 

451,000 

075,000 

058,000 


O.VT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD,  1965-’0a. 


Country. 

1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

1908.  1 

1909. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels. 

North  .4nierica. 
United  States . 

953,216,000 

964,906,000 

754,443,000 

807.156,00o! 

1,007,353,000 

Canada — 

New  Brunswick. . 

5.829,000 

6,052,000 

6.107.000 

5.373.0001 

6,136,000 

Ontario  . 

112.161,000 

115.113,000 

88.745.000 

110.310.000; 

116,017,000 

Manitoba  . 

48,327,000 

53.861,000 

44,775,000 

47.506.000] 

58.721,000 

Saskatchewan 

20,414,000 

25,403.000 

24.783.000 

31.030.0001 

97.533.000 

Alberta  . 

10.109,000 

13.958.000 

9.826,000 

24.227.000i 

40,775,000 

Other  . 

45,688,000 

45,687.000 

54,981,000 

47.5$0.000! 

1 

56,376,000 

Total  Canada. 

242,528,000 

260.134.000 

229,217.000 

266,026.0001 

375.558,000 

Mexico  . 

17,000 

17,000 

17.000 

17.000i 

17,000 

Total  . 

l,m.  761,00011,225,056,000 

983.677,00011,073,199.00011.382,928,000 
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Country.  | 

19a5. 

1906.  1 

1907.  1 

1008.  1 

1909. 

Bushels. 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels.  1 

Bushels. 

Europe.  1 

Austria-Hungary —  1 

Austria  . 

123,880,000 

164,551,000 

1 

170.605.000 

144,069,000 

171.940,000 

Hungary  proper  . . 

78,009,000 

87,733.000 

79,484,000 

70.168.000 

92.270.000 

Croatla-Slavonla  . 

6,07.^,000 

6.541.000 

4,174,000 

4,253,000 

6,K07,000 

Bosnia- H’govlna  . 

2,936,000 

8.543,000 

2,675,000 

3.672,000 

Total  Austria— 

274,392.000 

Hungary  . . . 

210,899,000 

261,368,000 

266,838,000 

222,062,000 

Belgium  . 

33,786,000 

45,228,000 

45,937,000 

42,2.12,000 

40,000.000 

Bulgaria  . 

9,381,000 

11,884.000 

7,416,000 

11,262.000 

12.000,000 

Denmark  . 

31,763,000 

38,726.000 

42,629.000 

40,437.000 

39,000,000 

Finland  . 

18,060,000 

19,614,000 

18,000,000 

19,000,000 

18,000,000 

France  . 

269,681,000 

256,943,000 

303,889,000 

286,837,000 

339,743,000 

Germany  . 

451,017,000 

680,875,000 

630,324,000 

630,131,000 

628,718,000 

Italy  . 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

20. 000, 000 

17,000,000 

16,000,000 

Netherlands  . 

16,046,000 

19,688,000 

20,933,000 

19,683,000 

19,000.000 

Norway  . 

9,868,000 

9,297,000 

6.946,000 

13,449,000 

10,339,000 

Rumania  . 

18,974,000 

'  26,165,000 

17,842,000 

17,212.000 

25,946,000 

Russia — 

Russia  proper  .... 

767,560.000 

61,933,000 

22,184,000 

644,933,000 

729,813,000 

74S.523.000 

66,426,000 

21,933,000 

72,674,000 

19,697,000 

66,136,000 

24,860,000 

Northern  Caucasia. 

— 

Total  Russia 

1,007,668,000 

(European) . . 

851.607.000 

633,291,000 

822,084,000 

834,618,000 

Servla  . 

3,549,000 

4,642,000 

28,077,000 

2,984,000 

16,998,000 

3,057,000 

28,114,000 

3,000,000 

Spain  . 

22,250,000 

34,307,000 

Sweden  . 

68.488,000 

64,550,000 

64,597,000 

72,773,000 

69,292,000 

United  Kingdom — 
Great  Britain — 

England. . , 

76,463,000 

84,102,000 

94,606,000 

82,470,000 

80,711,000  ' 

Scotland. . . 

36,390,000 

35,108,000 

36,193,000 

37,920,000 

89,096,000 

Wales  .... 

7,264,000 

8,063,000 

7,829,000 

7,133,000 

7,254,000 

Ireland  . 

51,420,000 

63,111,000 

60,850,000 

64,032,000 

67,467,000 

Total  United 

Kingdom .... 

171,527,000 

180,384,000 

189,478,000 

181.656.000 

184,628,000 

Total . 

2,192,856,000 

2,188,632,000 

2,466,795,000 

2,338,312,000 

2,781,932,000 

Asia. 

Cyprus  . 

402,000 

359,000 

331,000 

410,000 

400,000 

Russia — 

14,279,000 

70,073,000 

44,000 

9,805,000 

69,873,000 

36,000 

18,049,000 

67,114,000 

13,000 

17,371,000 

89,600,000 

27,000 

Transcaucasia  .... 

Total  Russia 
(Asiatic)  . . . 

84,996,000 

1  79,713,000 

85,176,000 

106,898,000 

77,705,000 

Total  .... 

85,398,000 

80,072,000 

86,607,000 

107,308,000 

78,106.000 

Africa. 

Algeria  . 

7,036,0(K: 

9,379,000 

10,661,000 

8,500,000 

10,673.000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope... 

3,00O,OOC 

3,000,000 

3,000.000 

2,696,000 

4,063,000 

Natal  . 

9,000 

7,000 

6.00C 

6,000 

7,000 

Tunis  . 

1  2,032,0001  2,411,000 

3,149.000 

1,736,000 

2,000,000 

Total  . 

12,077,000 

14,797,000 

16,806,000 

12,838,000 

16,743,000 

Australia — 

Queensland  . 

16,000 

6,000 

30,000 

10,000 

40,000 

New  South  Wales.. 

673,000 

911,000 

1,449,000 

879,000 

1,164.000 

Victoria  . 

•,363,00( 

7,460,00( 

9,124,00( 

6,365,000 

11,475,000 

South  Australia... 

673,001 

807.00C 

924,000 

902,000 

1,320.000 

Western  Australia. 

233,0001  293, 00( 

472,000 

746,000 

’766^000 

Tasmania  . 

1,216,000 

I  1,238,000 

2,042,000 

1,674,000 

1,900,000 

Total  Australia. 

1  9,064,OOC 

1  10,806,000 

14,041,000 

6,475,000 

16,664,000 

New  Zealand . 

15,012,000 

13,108,000 

11,656,000 

16,495,000 

19,503,000 

,  Total  Australasia. 

24.076,000 

23,913,000 

25.596,000 

24,970,000 

1  30,167.000  1 

Grand  total . 

3,610,167,00013,632,470,000 

3,678,380,000 

3.556,627.0001 4.295.866.000  I 
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ACREAGE,  PRODCCTIOX.  VALLE  AND  DISTKIBITION  OF  OATS  IN'  THE 
UNITED  8T.ATES  IN  1900,  BY  8T.VTES. 

(Quantity  expressed  In  bushels,  (KK)  omitted.) 


State,  Territory  or  Division. 


Farm  value 

Acreage. 

Production.  |  December  1. 

1 

Acres.  | 

Bushels.  1 

Dollars. 

124,000 

4,588 

2.661.0  0 

14,000 

441 

282,000 

81,000 

2,608 

1,3  4,600 

7.000 

217 

126,000 

2.000 

6l> 

26.000 

11,000 

302 

16  .000 

l,325.0i..O 

37,365 

18.309.000 

60,000 

1,5.30 

765,000 

1  998,001 

25,948 

12,974,000 

2,622,000 

73,049 

36,607.000 

1  4,000 

102 

49,000 

28,000 

711 

348,000 

200,00) 

3,800 

2.052.000 

1  98,000 

2,156 

1,164.000 

1  196,000 

3,234 

2.134.000 

211,000 

•  4.43X 

3.190,0  0 

350,000 

6,650 

4.722.000 

1  31,000 

527 

395.000 

1,118,001 

21,611 

14,054,000 

1.730,000 

56,225 

23.052.000 

1.820,  00 

55.611/ 

21.649,vOU 

4.34t>.UU0 

Ky.O<54 

6U.444.OUO 

1,420.000 

43,310 

17.767.0>  0 

2,280.000 

79,8  0 

31,122,000 

11,596,000 

393,909 

154,024.000 

2,736.000 

90,288 

31.HU1.IXH) 

4,300,  00 

116,100 

49.635.000 

tjyo.ouo 

18,630 

8.U11.U0U 

1,550.000 

49,600 

16.368,000 

1,450.l00 

43,500 

14.790,000 

2,473,000 

61,825 

21.639,000 

964,000 

27,185 

11,690.000 

14,163,000 

407,128 

144,734,000 

173,  COO 

3,858 

1.968.000 

200,000 

4.000 

2. 1211,000 

270,000 

4.455 

3,118,090 

150,0  0 

2.400 

1.632,900 

32.000 

640 

3»7,000 

615,000 

11,500 

7,130.000 

550,00) 

15,950 

7.337.000 

164,000 

3.739 

2,206.0-0 

1  2,154,000 

46.542 

26,008.000 

1  800,00) 

15,390 

6,464.000 

n»o.uuo 

3.509 

4.75U.OOU 

1  196,  IXX) 

7,448 

3,947.000 

24.  00 

960 

63-1.000 

4.000 

148 

117,000 

55,000 

2,536 

1,310,000 

7.000 

280 

165, OUJ 

175.0  0 

7.7i«i 

3,804.000 

2U2.0UU 

9,898 

4.751.000 

288,000 

1  10.Sb6 

6.661.000 

200.000 

1  6,280 

1  4,145,090 

1,551,000 

65,114 

j  32,847.000 

33,204,000 

1,007,353 

408,174,000 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  ... 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 


North  Atlantic. 


Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

Virginia  . 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 


South  Atlantic. 


Ohio  . 

Indiana  . . 
Illinois  .T. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


N.  C.  E.  Miss.  R. 


Minnesota  . . . 

Iowa  . 

Missouri  . 

North  Dakota . 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  . . . . 
Kansas  . 


N.  C.  W.  Miss.  R. 


Kentucky  . 
Tennessee  . 
Alabama  . . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas  . 


South  Central. 


Montana  .,. .. 
Wyoming  . . 
Colorado  . . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona  - 

Utah  . 

Nevada  . 

Idaho  . 

Washington 

Oregon  . 

California  .. 


Far  Western. 


Unlled  States. 
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ACREAGE,  PEODCCXION.  VAEUE,  EXPORTS,  ETC.,  OF  OATS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1880-1909. 


4^' 

> 

•o  <1 

(t>  2 

Avera 

pric 

Dec 

Year. 

JO  oq 

2  ® 

*  ®  W 
'-‘•a  ® 

- 

ports.  Includ¬ 
ing  oatmeal. 

Imports  dur- 

sown  and 
harvested. 
Acres. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Bushels. 

year  begin¬ 
ning  July  It 
Bushels. 

92. 

c  & 

g.’’  M 

Farm  value 
Ij)ec.  1. 

fiscal  year  be- 
gin'g  July  1* 
Bushels. 

i880. . . 

16,188,000 

25.8 

417,885,000 

36.0 

*150.244,000 

'  402,904 

64.412 

1881, . . 

16,832,000 

24.7 

416,481,000 

46.4 

193,199,000 

625,690 

1,860.965 

1882. . . 

18,495,000 

23.4 

488,251,000 

37.5 

182,978,000 

461,496 

816,017 

1883. . . 

20,325,000 

28.1 

671,302,000 

32.7 

187,040,000 

3,274,622 

121,069 

1884. . . 

21,301,000 

27.4 

683,628,000 

27.7 

161,628,000 

6,203,104 

94.310 

1886. . . 

22 

784,000 

27.6 

629,409,000 

28.6 

179,632,000 

7,311,306 

149,480 

1886. . . 

23,658,000 

26.4 

624,134,000 

29.8 

186,138.000 

1,374,635 

139,5 <5 

1887. . . 

25,921,000 

25.4 

659,618,000 

ao.4 

200,700.000 

573.080 

123,817 

1888... 

26^998,000 

26.0 

701,735,000 

27.8 

195,424.000 

1,191,471 

^  131,501 

1889. . . 

27,462,000 

27.4 

751,516,000 

22.9 

171,781,000 

15,107.238 

,  163,232 

1890... 

26,431,000 

19.8 

523,621,000 

42,4 

222,048,000 

1,382,836 

41,848 

1891. . . 

25i582,000 

28.9 

738,394,000 

31.5 

232.312,000 

10,586,644 

47,782 

1892. . . 

27,064,000 

24.4 

661,036.000 

31.7 

209,264,000 

2,700,793 

49,433 

1893. . . 

27,273,000 

23.4 

638,866,000 

29.4 

187,576,000 

6,290,229 

31,759 

1894. . . 

27,024,000 

24.5 

662,037,000 

32.4 

214,817,000 

1,708.824 

330,318 

1895. . . 

27,878,000 

29.6 

824,444.000 

19.9 

163,665,000 

15,156,618 

66,602 

1896. . . 

27,566,000 

25.7 

707,346,000 

18.7 

132,485,000 

37,725,083 

131,204 

1897. . . 

26,730,000 

27.2 

698,768,000 

21.2 

147,976.000 

73,880,307 

25,093 

1898. . . 

25,777,000 

28.4 

730,907,000 

25.6 

186.405,000 

33,534,362 

28,098 

1899.. . 

26,341,000 

30.2 

798,178,000 

24.9 

198,168,000 

45,048,857 

54,576 

1900... 

27.365,000 

29.6 

809,126,000 

25.8 

208.669.000 

42,268,931 

32,107 

1901. . . 

28,641,000 

25.8 

736,809.000 

39.9 

293,659,000 

13,277,612 

38,978 

1902.. . 

28,653,000 

34.5 

987.843,000 

30.7 

303,685,000 

8,381,805 

150,066 

1903. . . 

27.638.000 

28.4 

784,094,000 

34.1 

267,662,000 

1,960,740 

183,983 

1004. . . 

27 

843,000 

32.1 

894,696,000 

31.3 

279.900,000 

8,394,692 

65,699 

1905. . . 

28,047.000 

34.0 

953,216.000 

29.1 

277.048.000 

48,434,541 

40,026 

1906. . . 

30,059,000 

31.2 

964,905,000 

31.7 

306,293,000 

6.386,334 

91,289 

1907. . . 

31.837.000 

23.7 

754.443,000 

44.3 

334,568,000 

2,518.855 

383,418 

1908. . . 

32,344,000 

25.0 

807,156,000 

47. 2 

381,171.000 

2.333,817 

6,691,703 

1909. . . 

33 

204,000 

30.3 

1,007,353,000 

40.6 

408,174,000 

- - - 

•Oatmeal  not  included  1880  to  1882,  Inclusive.  fO^traeal  not  included  1880  to  1882, 
Inclusive. 


BARLEY  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD,  1905-1909, 


Country. 


Nortli  Americu. 

United  States . 


Canada : 

New  Brunswick. . . . 

Ontario  . 

Manitoba  . 

Saskatchewan  . . 

Alberta  . . 

Other  ........... 

Total  Canada. . 

Mexico  . 

Total . 


Europe. 

Austria-Hungary ; 

Austria  . 

Hungary  proper.... 
Croatia-Slavonia  . . , 
Bosnla-Herzegovina 
Total  Austria- 
Hungary  . 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France  . 

Germany 


1  1905. 

1906. 

1907.  1 

Bushels. 

136.651,000 

Bushels. 

178,»16.000 

Bushels.  1 
163,697,000 

97,000 

24,265,000 

14,064,000 

894.000 

1,774,000 

3,000,000 

99,000 

25,253,000 

17,533,000 

1,316,000 

2,158,000 

3,000,000 

97.000 

21,718,000 

16.753.000 

1,360,000 

1,083,000 

3,341,000 

44,094.000 

49,359,000 

44,342.000 

6,621,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,0001 

1  187,366,000 

235,275,000 

204,939,000 

70.469,000 

62,453,000 

2,864,000 

3,236,000 

76.024,000 

69,747,000 

2,758,000 

3.276,000 

78,656,000 

63,078,000 

2,064,000 

2,388,000 

139,022,000 

151,805,000 

146,085,000 

4,518,000 

4,349,000 

6,129,000 

11,431,000 

19,596,000 

5,318,000 

40.841.000 

134,204,000 

12,008,000 

19,976,000 

6,424,000 

36.538,000 

142,901,000 

6,772,000 

21,616,000 

5,000,000 

43,043,000 

160,660,000 

1908. 


IfiOST 


Bushels.  I 
160,756,0001 
I 

79,000 

21,124,000 

17,093,000 

1,952,000 

3,881,000 

_ 2,633,000_ 

46,762,000r 

7,000,0001 

220,518,0001 

I 

69,497,000 

56,324,000 

2,552,000 

2,389,000 


Bushels. 

170,284,000 


94,000 
20,952,000 
20,866,000 
4,493,000 
6,.199,000 
_  2,994,000 
65,398,000 

7,000,000 

232;682,000 


79,654,000 

71,868,000 

2,394,000 

3,765,000 


130,762,0001  157,671,000 


4,423,000 

11,311,000 

20,166,000 

6,000,000 

40,673,000 

140,539,0001 


5,000,000 

12,000,000 

21,000.000 

5.000.000 

47;782,000 

160,652,000 
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1905. 


Country. 


11KM5. 


1907. 


18557 


15087 


Italy  . 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

Netherlands  . 

4,013,000 

3,260,000 

4,091,000 

3.0.13.000 

Norway  . 

3,464,000 

3,262,000 

2.597.000 

3..540.000 

26,383.000 

33,539,000 

20,062,000 

12,873,000 

Russia; 

Russia  proper . 

272.694,000 

243,619,000 

277,500.000 

297,449,000 

Poland  . 

22,732,000 

23,351.000 

25,395,000 

2;i.7liU.OOU 

Northern  Caucasia. 

43,410.0001 

37,300,000 

41,206,000 

46,219.(KX» 

Total  Russia 

(European)  .... 

338,836,000 

.304,276,000 

344,101,000 

367,468,000 

Servla  . 

3,670,000 

4,848,000 

3.137,000 

3.351,000 

Spain  . 

45,917,000 

90,264.000 

63,598,000 

69,596,000 

Sweden  . 

12,858,000 

14,32.8,000 

12.811.000 

15,620.000 

United  Kingdom: 

1 

Great  Britain — 

England  . 

48,778,000 

61.543,000 

51.926,000 

46,353,000 

Scotland  . 

8,257,000 

7,803,000 

7,466,000 

7.410,000 

Wales  . 

2,906.000 

3,116,000 

2,881,000 

2.682,000 

Ireland  . 

7,111.000 

7,144.000 

6,934,0001  7,064,0001 

Total  U.  Kingdom 

67,052,000 

69,606,000 

69,207,000 

63,509.000| 

Total . 

865,123,000 

904,383,000 

905,899,000 

902.674,000 

Asia. 

Cyprus  . 

2,980,000 

2,778,000 

2.963,000 

2,420,000( 

Japanese  Empire: 

1 

Japan  . . . 

77.473.000 

83,967,000 

90,480,000 

87,138,000 

Formosa  . 

60,000 

49,000 

50,000 

60,000 

Total  Japanese 

Empire  . 

77.623,000 

84,016.000 

90,530.000 

87,188,000 

Central  Asia . 

3,145,000 

2,613,000 

4.385,000 

4.26(5,000 

4,965,000 

5,136,000 

4,957,000 

6,103,0001 

Transcaucasia  . 

20,000 

13,000 

4,000 

13,0001 

Total  Russia 

(Asiatic)  . 

8,130,000 

7,762,000 

9.346,000 

10,382.000 

Total . 

88.633,000 

94,566,000 

102.839,000 

99,990,000 

Africa. 

27,330.000 

47,600.000 

4i, 643,000 

35,000.000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope..*- 

900.000 

900,000 

900.000 

760.000 

Natal  . 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,UUU 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyp- 

327,000 

334.000 

300,000 

300.000 

Tunis  .' . 

7.119.000 

7,803,000 

9,500,000 

6,057.000 

Total . 

35,683,000 

66,702,000 

52.254,000 

41,124,000 

Australasia. 

Australia: 

342.000 

64,000 

163.000 

67,000 

275,000 

115,000 

158,000 

77.000 

902,000 

1,095,000 

1,293.000 

1,093,000 

358,000 

622.000 

607.000 

685.000 

West  Australia . 

39,000 

51,000 

60,000 

Tyjwu 

Tasmania  . 

168,000 

97,000 1  146,000 

1  154. UUU 

Total  Australia... 

2,084,000 

1,914.000 

1  2,319,000 

1  2.055,000 

New  Zealand . 

1  1,164,000 

1  1,056,000 

1  1,068,000 

1  1,200,000 

Total  Australasia. 

1  3,248,000 

3.000,0001  3.387,000 

3,256.000 

Grand  total . 

1 1,180,0.53.000 

11,293.916.000 

11,269.318,000 

11,267.661.000 

10,000,000 

4,000.0ll0 

2.JS85.0OO 

19,055,01X1 


404,733,000 

4,000.000 

81,670,000 

13,900,000 


62,348,000 
7.732,000 
2,810.0<A» 
8,258.000 
~71, 148,000 


2,500,000 

88,142.000 

50.000 


88.192,000 


8,884,000 

99,676,000 

60.008,000 

873,000 

6,000 

300.000 

8.000.0t0 

59.187,000 


142,000 

172.000 

1,706,000 

852.000 

77,000 

190,000 

37139.000 

2,000,000 

6,139,000 

1,477,789.000 


ACREAGE.  PKODCCTIOJT  AXD  VALUE  OF  BARLEY  IX  THE  UNITED 

STATES  IN  1909. 


Crop  of  1909. 

State,  Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

IFarm  value 

1  December  1. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

1  Dollars. 

8.000 

228,000 

I  176,000 

2.000 

50,000 

I  40,000 

15,00) 

450,000 

346,000 
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Crop  of  1009. 


State,  Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage.  1 
Acres.  | 

Production. 

Bushels. 

Farm  value 
December  1 
Dollars. 

New  York . 

77.000 

1,910,000 

1,318,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

9,000 

196,000 

131,000 

North  Atlantic . 

111,000 

2,834.000 

2,011,000 

Maryland  . 

1,000 

32,0<JO 

20.000 

Virginia  . 

8.000 

86,000 

61,000 

South  Atlantic . 

4,000 

118,000 

81.000 

Ohio  . 

32,000 

829,000 

506,000 

Indiana  . 

9.000 

212,000 

134,000 

Illinois  . 

31.000 

868,000 

431.099 

Michigan  . 

67.000 

1,655,000 

1,010,000 

Wisconsin  . 

866,000 

24,248,000 

13,579,000 

N.  C.  E.  Miss.  R . 

1,005,000 

27,812,000 

15,680,000 

Minnesota  . 

1,339,000 

31,600,000 

14,852,000 

Iowa  . 

495,000 

10,890,000 

6,000,000 

Missouri  . 

2,  LOO 

60.000 

34,000 

North  Dakota . 

987,000 

20,727,000 

8,013.000 

South  Dakota . 

1,021,000 

19.010,000 

8,960.0'  0 

Nebraska  . 

120,000 

2,«40,000 

1,136,000 

Kansas  . 

270,000 

4,860,000 

2,676,000 

N.  C.  W.  Miss.  R . 

4,234,000 

90,677,000 

41,479.000 

Kentucky  . 

1,000 

24,000 

18,000 

Tennessee  . 

1,000 

24,000 

19,000 

Texas  . 

4,01)0 

78,000 

78.000 

Oklahoma  . 

30,000 

690,000 

448.tW0 

South  Central . 

36,000 

816,000 

563,000 

Montana  . 

50,000 

1,900,000 

1,197,000 

Wyoming  . 

4.000 

124,000 

92,000 

Colorado  . 

26,L00 

936,000 

618,000 

New  Mexico . 

1,000 

40,000 

40.000 

Arizona  . 

32,000 

1,280,000 

1,126.000 

Utah  . 

1?,000 

620,000 

343,UtlO 

Nevada  . - . 

8.0  0 

304,000 

228,990 

Idaho  . 

62,000 

2.480,000 

1,403.000 

Washington  . 

182,000 

7.189,000 

4.601.000 

63,000 

1,984,000 

1,300,000 

California  . 

1.180,000 

31.270,000 

23,140,000 

Far  Western . 

1,621,000 

48,027.000 

34,157,000 

United  States . . 

7,011,000 

170,284,000 

93,971,000 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  VAEUE,  PRICES,  EXPORTS,  ETC.,  OF  B.ARLEY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880-1909. 


Year. 

Acreage 
sown  and 
harvested.  . 

Average 
yield  per 
acre . 

Production.. 

Average 
farm  price 
per  bushel 
December  1. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Iflli 

Imports, 
Sscal  year 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1880 . 

1,843.000 

24.5 

45.10.5,000 

60,0 

30.091,000 

88.5,246 

9,528,010 

1881 . 

1.9(;8.000 

20.0 

41,101,000 

82.3 

33,803,000 

205,930 

12,182,722 

1882 . 

2,272,000 

21.5 

48,954,000 

02.9 

30,708.000 

433.005 

10,0.50.687 

1883 . 

2,37j«,000 

21.1 

50.130,000 

58.7 

29,420,000 

724,955 

8,.590. 122 

1884 . 

2.008.000 

23.5 

01.203.000 

48.7 

29,779,000 

629.130 

9.980.507 

1885 . 

2,729.000 

21.4 

68.360,000 

56.3 

32,868,000 

252.183 

10.197,115 

1880 . 

2.053.000 

22  4 

59,428,000 

63.0 

31,811,000 

l,30o.300 

1 0.355.594 

1887 . 

2,902.000 

19.0 

56,812.000 

61.9 

29,404.000 

650.884 

10.831,401 

1888 . 

2,990.000 

21.3 

03,884,000 

59.0 

37,672.000 

1,440, .321 

11,368,414 

1889 . 

3,221.000 

24.3 

78,333.000 

41.0 

32,614,000 

1,408,31 1 

11,332.545 

1890 . 

3,135,000 

21.4 

67,108,000 

02.7 

42,141,000 

973.002 

6.078,733 

1891 . 

3,353,000 

25.9 

80,839,000 

52.4 

45,470,000 

2,800,075 

3,140,328 

n 

<30 

O  X 

■  ^3 

a 

Year. 

2  ®  ® 

ft  ®  ® 

2.=- 

c 

o 

o 

s 
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18U2 .... 
18a3. . . . 

1834.. .. 
18U3. . . . 
183(5.  ,  .  . 

1837. .  . . 

1838. .  . . 

1899. .  . . 

1900. .  . . 

1901. .  . . 

1902. .  . . 

19«3. . . . 
1904 - 

1905. .  . . 

1906. . . . 
190T. .. . 

1908. .  . . 
1909. : .  . 


3^  =  ^ 

2  T  < 
O  ^  3  C 
C’S 

^  C-  ® 


tliil 

=  "<32 


3 

'it 

•gi- 


Acres 

3.400.000 

3,220,000 

3,171.000 

3,300,000 

2,951.000| 

2.719,0001 

2, 383,000 1 

2,878,0001 

2,894.000! 

4,296,000 

4.661,000 

4,933.000 

.5,146.000 

5.096,000 

6.324,000 

6,448,000 

6,646.000 

7,011,000 


Bush.  I  Bushels.  |  Cents.  | 


23.6 

21.7 

19.4 
26  4 

23.6 

24.5 

21.6 

25.3 

20.4 

25.6 
29.0 

26.4 

27.2 
20.  S 

28.3 

23.8 
25.1i 
24.31 


80.097, 

09,869, 

61,400, 

87.073, 

09.695, 

66,085, 

55.732, 

73,382, 

58,926, 

109.933, 

134,954, 

131,861, 

139,749, 

130,031, 

178,916, 

153,597, 

166,736, 

170,284, 


0001 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
0001 
000 1 
0001 


47.5 

41.1 

44.2 

33.7 

32.3 

37.7 

41.3 

40.3 

40.9 

45.2 

4.5.9 

45.6 
42.0 

40.3 
41.5 
66.0 

55.4 
55.2 


Dollars. 

38.026,000 

28,729,000 

27.134,000 

29,312,030 

22,491.000 

25,142,000 

23,064.030 

29,594.000 

24.075.000 

49.705.000 

01.899.000 

60,166,000 

58.652,000 

55,047.000 

74,238.060 

102,290.000 

92.442.000 

93,971,000 


I  Bushels, 


3.03.5,267 

5.219.405 

1,083.754 

7,680.331 

20,030.301 

11.237.077 

2.267.403 

23,661.062 

6,293.207 

8.714.268 

8,429.141 

10.881,627 

10,661,655 

17.729.360 

8.238.842 

4.349.078 

6.080.393 


Bushels. 

1.970.129 

791.061 

2,116,816 

837.384 

1,271,787 

124,804 

110.475 

189,757 

171.004 

67.406 

56.462 

90,738 

81,020 

18.049 

38.319 

199,741 

2.644 


RYE  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

North  America. 
United  States.... 

Bushels. 

28,486,000 

Bushels. 

33,375.000 

Bushels. 

31,566,000 

Bushels. 

31,851,000 

Bushels. 

32,230.000 

Canada: 

Ontario  . 

1,715,000 

1,327,000 

101.000 

1,039.000 

1,030,000 

101,000 

580,000 

1,097.000 

7.5,000 

543,000 

173,000 

371.000 

other  . 

Total  Canada. 

500,000 

500,000 

2,388,000 

i  1,928.000 

1,494,000 

1,711,000 

1,715.000 

70,000 

70,000 

76,000 

70.000 

70.000 

30.944,000 

35,373,000 

33,130,000 

33.632,000 

34.024.000 

Europe. 

Austria-Hungary: 

98.186.000 

90,246,000 

80.452,000 

113,309.000 

43,183,000 

114.433,000 

44.858.000 

Hungary  proper 

50.544,0001  51,962.000 

39,445,000 

Croaotia-Slav- 

2.537.000 

1,918,000 

2,136,000 

2,520,000 

2,393,000 

Bosnia-Herze- 
govlna  . 

374.0001  38S.OOO 

271,000 

298,000 

368,000 

Total  Austrla- 
Huilgary  .  . . 

l'  151.641.000l'  153,514.000 

'  128.304,000 

'  161,312.000 

162.052.000 

Bel^um  ... 
Bulgaria  ... 
Denmark  . . 
Finland  .  . .. 
France  . . .  . 
Germany  .  . 

Italy  . 

Netherlands 
Norway  . .  . 
Roumanla  . 


Russia; 

Russia  proper. . 

Poland  . 

Northern  Cau¬ 
casia  . 

Total  Russia 
(European) 


21.349,000 
7.113,000 
19.249,000 
11.552.000 
58.116,000 
378.204.000 
4.000.000] 
13.742.  cool 
982.000  i 
7,344,0001 


20,539.000 

7.5.18,000 

18,828,000 

11.927.000 

.50,429.000 

378,948,0001 

4.(h10.000f 

13,938.000 

963.000 

8.900.000 


O^o  671  nnoi  555.699.000 
74.100,000 


69,088.000 

9.933,000 


Servla  . 

Spain  . 

Sweden  . 

United  Kingdom 
Total  . 


708.692.000 

t  103.000 
26.502.000 
24  393.000 
i;956.000 


8.877.000 


638.675.000 

1.560,000 

30,918,000 

25.915.000 

2.073.000 


2.3.434.000 

3.SS3.O0O 

15,893,000 

11.000.000 

55,896.000 

384,150.000 

4,000.000 

14.483.000 

823.000 

2,554,000 


693,2.57.000 

74,127.000 

6.807.000 


774.191.000 

nn.onn 

27,027.000 

22,001.000 

1,895.000 


21,849,000 

5.604.000 

19.170,000 

12,000,000 

51.703.000 

422.092.000 

3.000.000 

15.866.000 

848.000 

2.640.000 

67.3.736.000 

77,954,000 

6.993,000 


20,000.000 
5,000,000 
18.000.006 
11,000.000 
56.643.000 
440.767  000 
3.000.000 
15.000,000 
988.600 
8.090.000 


758.683,000 

877.168.000 

974.000 

1.500,000 

26,412,000 

34,901.000 

26.0.52  000 

25.728.000 

1,776.000 

1,954.000 

l,435^8,0b011. 368,695,0001 1.470. 495.00011, .530.581,0001 1.082, 791. 000 
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Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

190T.' 

”  1908. 

1909. 

Asia. 

Russia: 

Central  Asia... 

690.CIOO 

28,043,000 

17,0001 

404,000 

27,7.52,000 

13,000 

993,000 

32,391,000 

12,000 

564,000 

22,775,000 

9,000 

Transcaucasia.  • 

Total  Russia 
(Asiatic)  ..  . 

28,750,000 

28,169,000 

33,936,000 

23,348,000 

19,667,000 

Australasia. 

Australia: 
Queensland  ... 
New  So.  Wales. 

2,000 

35,000 

32,000 

5,000 

12,000 

1,000 

50,000 

.30,(>00 

4,000 

8,000 

3,000 

98,000 

21,000 

5.000 

15,000 

1,000 

56,000 

22,000 

5,000 

15,000 

1,000 

61,000 

33,000 

4,000 

18,000 

West.  Australia 
Tasmania  ..... 

Tot’l  Australia 

86,000 

93,000 

142,000 

99,000 

107,000 

New  Zealand.... 

33,000 

65,000 

43.000 

73,000 

94,000 

Total  Austra- 

110,000 

'  15.8,000 

185,000 

172,000 

201,000 

.  G.rand,  total .... 

1. 405. 7.ii;o00|  1,432, 305. 000 

1,.537.746.000 

1,587,733,000 

1,736,683,000 

ACREAGX;,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  RYE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  IN  1909. 


State,  Territory  or  Division. 


Crop  of  1009. 


Vermont  . 

Massacliusetts  ...... _ _ _ _ _ 

Connecticut  , 

Wew  York... . . . .4. 

New  Jersey...... . . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 


North  Atlantic. 


Delaware  ...... 

Maryland  ....,, 

Virginia  ...... 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia  . . 


South  Atlantic  j 


Ohio  . . 

Indiana  ....a 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  .... 
Wisconsin  ..1. 


N.  C.  B.  Miss.  R. 


Minnesota  . . . . 

Iowa  . 

MI.«ourl  . 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska  . 

Kansas  . 


N.  C.  W.  Miss.  R. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama  . 
Texas  . . . . 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


South  Central. 
Montaha  . . 


Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

1  Acres  1 

.  Bushels. 

Dollars. 

2)COO 

31.000 

31.000 

,  4,000 

,  65,000 

68,000 

10,000 

,  187,000 

168,007 

160,  COO 

2,720.000 

2,176,000 

79,000 

1,288,000 

1,018,000 

360,000 

5,508,000 

4,406,000 

615,000 

'  9,799,000 

7,867.000 

1,000 

,  14,000 

10.000 

20.000 

282,000 

220,000 

15,000 

184,000 

155,000 

11,000 

148,0  0 

ISS.CHX) 

13,000 

122,000 

126,000 

4,000 

39,000 

66.0C0 

14,000 

126,000 

189,000 

78,000 

915,000 

888,000 

57,000 

980,000 

745,000 

57,000 

940,000 

696,000 

71,000 

1,264,000 

935,000 

350,000 

6,425,0^0 

3,743,000 

290,000 

4,727,000 

3,214.000 

825,000 

13,336,000 

9.333,000 

l^JO.OOO 

2,280,000 

1,368,000 

63,000 

943,0  0 

694.000 

15,000 

225,000 

184,000 

26,000 

478,000 

272,0C0 

33,000 

578,000 

341.000 

80,000 

1,320,000 

805,000 

40,000 

668, (JOO 

426,000 

'  367,000 

6,392,000 

3,990,000 

13,000 

166,000 

145,000 

8.000 

86.0  0 

83,000 

2,000 

23,000 

31,000 

4,000 

45.000 

55,0U0 

4,000 

64,000 

60.000 

2,000 

21,000 

22,000 

'1  33,000 

394,000 

386,000 

i  2,000 

68,000 

44.000 

264 
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Crop  of  luoy. 

State, 

Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage.  1 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

1,000 

4.000 

3. <100 

26,000 
88.<  00 

23,000 

64.1V) 

Utah  . 

OO.OUU 

48,000 

4.000 

86.000 

60.U  0 

Washington 

4,000 

84,  (.00 

79,000 

9,000 

153.O00 

163,000 

61,000 

842,000 

876.000 

88,000 

1,403,000 

1,345,000 

United  States . 

2,006,iXK) 

32.239.000 

23.809,000 

ACKEAGE, 

PKODCCTIOX,  VALUE,  PRICES  AND  EXPORTS  OF  RYE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1880-1909. 

Tear. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield 
per  acre. 

Production. 

Average 
farm  price 
per  bushel 
Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
rye  Hour,  . 
fiscal  year 
beginn(ug 
July  1. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1  Bushels. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

880 . 

l.TOS.tlOO 
1,789.000 
2.228.000 
2,31. ’■>.000 
2,.344.000 
2,129,000 
2,130.000 
2.0.'>3.000 
2,305.000 
2,171,000 
2,142.000 
2,170,000 
2,164,000 
2,038.000 
1,945,000 
1.890.000 
1,831,000 

I. 3.0 

I I. 6 
13.4 
12.1 
■]0  o 

24..541,000 
20,705.000 
20.900,000 
28.059.000 
28.040.000 
21.750.000 
24,480.000 
90  603  000 

75.0 

09.8 

18,56.5,000 

1 .95.5. 1 .55 

1881 . 

19;327.000 
1 8.4:19.000 
16,301.000 

].00:l.009 

1882 . 

61. 

2.206.212 

1883 . 

58.1 

6.247.590 

1884 . 

51.9 

14..S.57.000 

2.974.:!9(l 

1885 . 

10.2 

11.5 

57.9 

12.595,000 

216.699 

1886 . 

53.8 

13.181.000 

877,302 

1887 . 

10.1 

54.5 

11.283.000 

04.827 

1888 . 

12.0 

28.41 

2.S.42 

5.000 

58.8 

16.722.000 

309.206 

1889 . 

13.1 

0.000 

42.3 

12,010,000 

2,280.975 

1890 . 

12.0 

25.807.000 

02.9 

16.230,000 

358.263 

1891 . 

14.6 

31.75 

2,000 

77.4 

24.589.000 

12,068.628 

1802 . 

12.9 

27.97 

9.000 

54 

2 

15.160.000 

1,493.924 

3893 . 

13.0 

26.555.000 

51.3 

13.612.000 

249.152 

1894 . 

13.7 

26.728.000 

50.1 

13.395.000 

32,045 

1895 . 

14.4 

27,210.000 

44.0 

11.965.000 

1,01 1,128 

1890 . 

13.3 

24,360,000 

40.9 

9.961.090 

8.57.>.6<i4 

1897 . 

1,704,000 

16.1 

27.363.000 

44.7 

12.240.000 

]. 5.562. 035 
10.169,822 
2,382.012 
2.345.512 
2.712.077 
5,445.273 
784.068 
29.749 
1.3.87.820 
769,717 
2,444.588 
1,205.692 

1898 . 

1.043.000 

15.6 

25,65 

8.000 

40.3 

1 1.875.000 

1899 . 

1,659.000 

1.591.000 

1.988.000 

14.4 

23,962.000 

51.0 

12.214,000 

1900 . 

15.1 

23.096.000 

51 

o 

l2.295.OO0 

1901 . 

15.3 

30.34.5.0(10 

55 

7 

10,910.000 

1902 . 

1.979.000 

17.0 

33.631.000 

50.8 

17.081.000 

1903 . 

1.907,000 

15.4 

29,363.000 

64.5 

15,994.000 

1904 . 

1,793.000 

15.2 

27.242,000 

08.8 

18,748.000 

17.414.000 

19,671.000 

23.068.000 

23.455.000 

23.809.000 

1905 . 

1,730.000 

16.5 

28,486.000 

61. 

1 

1906 . 

2,002,000 

16.7 

33.375.000 

58.9 

3907 . 

1,920  000 

16.4 

31.566.000 

73.1 

1908 . 

1.948.000 

16.4 

31.851.000 

73.0 

73.9 

1009 . 

2.006.000 

16.1 

32.239,000 

ACREAGE. 

PRODUCTION  .ANT)  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT  IN  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  IN  1909. 

State,  Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage, 
sown  and 
harvested. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

23,000 

644.000 

451.000 

2,000 

44,000 

33.000 

8,(00 

176,000 

134.000 

8.000 

58.000 

44,000 

Connecticut 

3,000 

68.000 

68.000 

313.000 

7,612.000 

13.000 

283,000 

200,000 

Pennsylvania 

290.0..0 

5,055,000 

8,845,000 

055,000 

14,430,000 

9,057.000 

2,000 

40.000 

24,000 

‘  * 

9,000 

149,000 

110,090 

CROP  STATISTICS. 
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State,  Territory  or  Division. 

Acreage, 
sown  and 
harvested. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

.  . 

Acres.  I 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Virginia  . 

West  Virginia . 

21.000 

22,000 

5,000 

378,000 

499,000 

99,000 

287,000 

879,000 

79,000 

69,000 

15.000 

6,000 

4,000 

68,000 

18,000 

1,166,000 

318,000 

104,000 

73,000 

829,000 

221,000 

879,000 

248.000 

82,000 

58,000 

647,000 

172,000 

Ohio  . 

N.  C  B  of  Miss.  R . 

101,000 

5,000 

9,000 

1,546,000 

76,000 

1407,000 

54,000 

136,000 

115,000 

2,000 

1,000 

42,000 

16,000 

37,000 

14,000 

Kansas  . . . 

1,000 

14,000 

14,000 

■v  n  W  nf  TVr?«R  T?  .  .  . 

18,000 

283,000 

234,000 

1,000 

16,000 

11,000 

1,000 

15,000 

11,000 

United  States . 

834,000 

17,438,000 

12,188,000 

ACREAGE,  PKODCCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1884-1909. 


Year. 

Acreage 
sown  and 
harvested. 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Production. 

Average 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 
Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

1884 . 

879.000 

12.6 

11.116,000 

68.9 

6,549,000 

1883. . . 

914,000 

13.8 

12,626,000 

55.9 

7,057,000 

1886 . 

918.000 

12.9 

11,869,000 

54.5 

6,463,000 

1887 . . 

911,000 

11.9 

10,844,000 

E6.5 

6,122.000 

1888 . 

913,000 

13.2 

12.050,000 

63.3 

7,628,000 

1889 . 

837,000 

14.5 

12,110,000 

60.5 

6,113,000 

1800 . 

84.5.000 

14.7 

12,433.000 

57.4 

7,133,000 

1891 . 

849,000 

16.0 

12,761,000 

67.0 

7.272,000 

1892 . 

861.000 

14.1 

12,143,000 

51.8 

6,296,000 

1893 . 

816,000 

14.9 

12,132,000 

66. 3 

•  7,074,000 

1894 . 

789,000 

16.1 

12,668,000 

65.6 

7,040,000 

1895 . . 

76.3,000 

20.1 

15,341,000 

45.2 

6,936,000 

1896 . 

75.’5.000 

18.7 

14,090,000 

39.2 

6,522,000 

1897 . . 

718.000 

20.9 

14,997,000 

42.1 

6,319,000 

1898 . 

678.000 

17  3 

11,722,000 

45.0 

6,271,000 

1899 . 

670,000 

16.6 

11,094,000 

65.7 

6,184,000 

1900 . 

638,000 

1.5.0 

9,567,000 

55.8 

5,341,000 

1901 . 

811,000 

18.6 

15,126,000 

.56.3 

8,523,000 

1902 . 

805.000 

18.1 

14,530,000 

69.6 

8,655,000 

1903 . 

804.000 

17.7 

14,244,000 

60.7 

8,651,000 

1904 . 

794,000 

18.9 

15,008.000 

62.2 

9,331,000 

760.000 

19.2 

14  685.000 

58.7 

8,565,000 

1906 . 

789,000 

1S.8 

14,642,000 

59.6 

8,727,000 

1907 . 

800,000 

17.9 

14,290,000 

69.8 

9,976,000 

1908 . 

803,000 

19,8 

15,874,000 

75.6 

12,004,000 

1909 . 

834,000 

20.9 

17,438,000 

69.9 

12,188.000 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION 


-AND  VALUE  OF  POTATOES  IN  THE  UNITEl* 
STATES  IN  1909. 


State,  territory  or  division. 

pc- 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

1  Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Vermont  . . 

130,000 

21,000 

30,000 

29,250,000 

2,730,000 

4,650,000 

13,748,000 

1,747,000 

2,046,000 
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State,  territory  or  division. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Acres. 

Bushela 

Dollars. 

Massachusetts  . 

34,000 

4.250.000 

3,358.000 

Rhode  Island  . 

6.000 

750,000 

600,0j0 

Connecticut  . 

30.000 

4,320.000 

3,080.000 

New  York  . 

4.33.000 

52,560.000 

26,280,000 

New  Jersey . . . 

80.000 

7.200.000 

5.904.000 

Pennsylvania  . 

• 

305,000 

23.790.000 

13.404,000 

■ 

North  Atlantic . 

1,080,000 

129,500,000 

72,733,000 

Delaware  . 

9,000 

864,000 

622.000 

Maryland  . . . 

35.000 

2,800.COO 

1,848.000 

Virginia  . 

CO.OOO 

5,520,000 

3,864,000 

West  Virginia  . 

39,000 

3,822.000 

2.599, COO 

North  Carolina  . . . 

25,000 

1,850,000 

1,498,000 

South  Carolina  . 

9,000 

765.000 

880.000 

Georgia  . 

10,000 

810,000 

810,000 

Florida  . 

5,000 

475,000 

570,000 

South  Atlantic  . . . 

192,000 

16.906,000 

12,691.000 

Ohio  .  . . 

182,000 

16,926,000 

9.479.000 

Indiana  . 

95.000 

9.i)25.000 

4.093.000 

Illinois  . 

164.000 

14.924,000 

9,104,000 

Michigan  .  . . 

348.0f)0 

36,540.000 

12,789,000 

Wisconsin  . . . 

262.000 

26,724.000 

10,155,090 

N.  C.  E.  of  Miss,  i: . 

1,0.51,000 

*  104,139,000 

46,220,000 

Minnesota  . 

160.000 

18.400,000 

6,440,000 

Iowa  . . . 

14.5,  POO 

12,905,000 

7,098,000 

Missouri  . 

88.000 

7,480,000 

6,012.000 

North  Dakota  . 

40,000 

4.400,000 

1,980,000 

South  Dakota . 

50.000 

4,000.000 

2.520.OOO 

Nebraska  . 

10.5.000 

8.190.000 

4,914.000 

Kansas  . - 

91.0<)0 

1 

7,189,000 

5,679,000 

N.  C.  W.  of  Miss  R . 

679,000 

62,564,000 

33,043,000 

Kentucky  . 

40,000 

3.680.000 

2.355,000 

Tennessee  . 

30,000 

2.250,000 

1,598.000 

Alabama  . 

17,000 

1,360.000 

1,333.000 

Mississippi  . - . 

9.000 

783.000 

744,000 

Louisiana  . .  . 

16,000 

1.200.000 

1,092.000 

Texas  . 

60,000 

3,000,000 

3,180.000 

Oklahoma  . 

27,000 

1,890.000 

1,796.000 

Arkansas  . 

33,000 

2,310,000 

2,125,000 

Southern  Central  . . 

232,000 

16,473,000 

14,223,000 

Montana  . . . 

25,000 

4.500,000 

2.295.000 

Wyoming  . 

10,000 

1,600.000 

1,008,000 

Colorado  . 

05.000 

10,400,000 

5.928.000 

New  Mexico . 

1,000 

85,000 

86,000 

Utah  . 

15,000 

2,700,000 

1,161,000 

Nevada  . 

3.0n0 

540.000 

450.000 

Idaho  .  . 

25.000 

5,000  OCO 

2.400.000 

Washington  . . . 

41.000 

6.970.000 

3,270,000 

Oregon  . 

40.000 

7,360,000 

4.41(1.000 

California  . 

60.000 

1 

7,800,000 

6,000,000 

Far  Western  . 

291,000 

46,955,000 

27,035,000 

United  States  . 

3.525.000 

376,537,000 

206,545,000 
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acbeage,  production,  vauue,  prices,  exports,  etc.,  of  potatoes 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1884-1900. 


Aver- 

Year. 

Acreage 
planted 
and  har¬ 
vested. 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Production. 

ag« 

farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1. 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1. 

Domestic 
exports 
Oscal 
year  be¬ 
ginning 
July  1. 

Imports 
during 
fiscal 
year  be¬ 
ginning 
July  1. 

1884  . 

1885  . 

Acres.  1 
2,221,000 
2,266,000' 
2,287,000 
2,357,000 
2,633,0001 
2,648,000 
2,652,000 

Bush. 

85.8 

77.2 

Bushels. 

190,642,000 

176,029,000 

168,051,000 

134,103.000 

202,365,000 

204,881.000 

148,290,000 

254,424,000 

166,655,000 

183,034,000 

170.787,000 

297,237,000 

252,235,000 

164,016,000 

192,306,000 

Cts. 

39.6 

44.7 

Dollars. 

75,624,000 

78,153,000 

Bushels. 

380,868 

494,948 

Bushels. 

658,633 

1.937,416 

1880  . 

1887  . 

73.5 

56.9 

46.7 

68.2 

78,442,000 

91,507.000 

434,864 

403,880 

i;432,490 

8.259.638 

1888  ...... 

79.9 

40.2 

81,414,000 

471,955 

883,380 

1889  . 

3890  . . 

77.4 

65.9 

35.4 

76.8 

72,611,000 

112,342.000 

406,618 

341,1'89 

3,415,578 

6,401,912 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

2,716,000 

2,648,000 

2,605,000 

2,738,000 

93.7 

61.5 

70.3 

62.4 

35.8 

66.1 

59.4 

63.6 

91,013,000 

103,568,000 

108.682,000 

91,527,000 

557,022 

845,720 

803,111 

627,^7 

186,871 
4.317,021 
3,002,578 
‘  l,34T.g33 

1895  . 

2;965;000 

100.6 

26.6 

78,986,000 

72,182,000 

680,049 

175,240 

1896  . 

2,767,000 

2,535,000 

2,658,000 

91.1 

28.6 

926,646 

246.178 

18OT 

1898  . 

64.7 

75.2 

54.7 

41.4 

89,643,000 

79,675,000 

605.187 

679,833 

1,171,378 

630,420 

1899  . 

2,581,000 

2,611,000 

2,864,000 

2,966,000 

2,917,000 

3,016,000 

2,997,000 

3,013,000 

3,128,000 

3,257,000 

3,526.000 

88.6 

228.783,000 

210.927,000 

187,598,000 

284,633,000 

247.128,000 

332.830,000 

260,741,000 

808,038,000 

298,262,000 

278,986,000 

376,637,000 

39.0 

89,329,000 

90,811,000 

143,979,000 

134,111,000 

809,472 

741.483 

628.484 
843,075 

165,861 

1900  . 

80.8 

43.1 

371,911 

1901  . 

65.5 

76.7 

7,656,162 

358.505 

1902  . 

96.0 

47.1 

1903  . 

1904  . 

84.7 

110.4 

61.4 

45.3 

161,638,000 

160,673,000 

160.821,000 

157,547,000 

184,184,000 

197,039,000 

206,645,000 

484,042 

1,163,270 

l'.000,326 

1,530,461 

1,203,894 

763,651 

3,166,581 

181,399 

1905  . 

87.0 

61.7 

1,948,160 

176,917 

1906  . 

102.2 

51.1 

1907  . 

96.4 

61.8 

403,962 

8,383,969 

1908  . 

85.7 

70.6 

1909  . 

106.8 

54.9 

POTATO  crop  of  THE  WORLD,  1904-1908. 

I  •  


Divisions. 

1906.  1  1907. 

1908. 

North  America^  . .  . 
South  America.'^ . .  . 

Europe  . 

Asia  . 

Africa  . 

Australasia  . 

Bushels. 

390,143,000 

6,131,000 

3,843,081,000 

30,074,000 

4,048,000 

24,572,000 

Bushels. 

317,817,000 

6,532,000 

4,779.594,000 

3-5,120,000 

3,571,000 

16,096,000 

Bushels. 

369,661,000 

6,532,000 

4,26.3,011,000 

3.5,172,000 

3,638,000 

14,620,000 

Bushels. 

372,317,000 

6,532,000 

4,472,432,000 

38,099,000 

3,747,000 

25,277,000 

Bushels. 

355,550,000 

8,063,000 

4,497,480,000 

43,611,000 

3,512,000 

19.360,000 

Total . 

4,298,049,000 

5,158,730,000 

4,692,634,000 

4.918,404,000 

4,927,576,000 

ACRKAGE.  PBODUCTIOIjf  AXI)  VAI.UE  OF  HAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1909. 


State,  territory  or  division. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Acres. 

Tons.  1  Dollars. 

Maine  . 

1,400,000 

640,000 

879,000 

585,000 

62,000 

490,000 

4,764,000 

437,000 

3,118,000 

1,330,000 

621,000 

1,099,000 

673.000 

68,000 

664,000 

5.002.000 

646,000 

3,742,000 

19,551.000 

11,116,000 

16,155,000 

12,720,000 

1,265,000 

10,885,000 

71,028,000 

9,009,000 

64,6.33,000 

New  Hampshire  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

Connecticut  . 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

North  Atlantic  . 

12,375,000 

78,000 

297,000 

466,000 

675,000 

175,000 

66,000 

87,000 

19,000 

13,64.5,000 

109,000 

356,000 

606,000 

844,000 

242,000 

81,000 

117,000 

26,000 

206,362,0011 
1,635.000 
5,126.000 
8,060,000 
11,225;  OQO 
3,485,000 
1,266,000 
1,8-19,000 
390,000 

Maryland  . . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . . . . 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia  . . 

Florida  . . . . . .  .  ■ 

South  Atlantic  . .  .  ^ . 

Ohio .  . .  . 

1,. 863.000 
2,820,000 
2,200,000 

2,381,000 

4,033,000 

3,080,000 

33,026,000 

43,960,000 

32,340,000 

Tni^iano 
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a  1  “  ' 

State,  territory  or  division.  |  Acreage.  |  Production.  | 

1  1 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

1  Acres 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Illinois  . 

2.8.">2,0il0 

2.018.000 

2. 30!).  000 

4.13.5.000 

3.403.000 

3.025.000 

40.030.000 

3S.7!)4.'ii)0 

34.800.000 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin  . 

N.  C.  E.  of  Miss  R . 

12.850.000 

027.000 

3.648,000 

2,7.55.000 

104.000 

530.000 

1.550.i'0O 

1,829,000 

18.276.000 
1,022.000 
5.083.000 
3,710.000 
200.000  * 
804.000 
2,325.000 
2,032.000 

100.S30.000 

0.732.000 

42.479.000 

30.808.000 

1,330.000 

4.100.000 

13.050.000 

15.012.000 

Minnesota  . 

Iowa  . 

Missouri  . 

North  Dakota  . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska  . 

Kansas  . 

N.  C.  W.  of  Miss  R . 

11,439.000 

4S0.0O0 

450.000 

111,000 

83.000 

23.000 

618.000 

900,000 

108.000 

17,371,000 

653.000 

075.000 

106,000 

122,000 

34.000 

5S7.O00 

810.000 

24S.000 

118,371.000 

7.771.0O0 

8.6RI.0OO 

2,241.000 

1,403.000 

3C4.000 

0.98.5.OO0 

5.0I3.000 

2.078.000 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Arkansas  . 

Southern  Central  . 

2.803.000 

S.'iO.OOO 

277.000 

704,1)00 

18.5.000 

100.000 

375.000 

210.000 

477.000 

380.000 

422.000 

650.U00 

3,295.000 

90.5.000 

6O5.C00 

l,7(ii).n00 

481.000 

300.000 

1.088.000 

404.000 

1,350.000 

708.000 

865.000 

1,105,000 

35.005.000 
0.950.000 
5.:)1S.Ooo 
17,000.000 
5.339.000 
4.008.000 
9.702.000 
5. 187.000 
12.367.OO0 
11.172.000 
10.120.000 
12,708.000 

Montana  . 

Wyoming  . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona . 

Utah  . 

Nevada  . 

Idaho  . 

Washington  . 

Oregon  . 

California . 

Far  Western . 

4,345.000 

9,970.000 

104,701.000 

United  States  . 

45.744.000 

04.038.000 

680.345.000 

.acrr.age,  peoductiox,  yai.ce,  prices  and  exports  of  h.\y  in  the 

 DNITED  STATES,  1885-190U. 


Tear. 

i 

j  Acreage. 

1 

Aver¬ 
age 
yield 
‘  per 
acre. 

producUcn. 

Aver¬ 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Dec.  1. 

Farm  \aiue 
Dec.  1. 

i 

Domestic 
e.xports 
fiscal 
year  be¬ 
ginning 
.liilv  1. 

-Acres. 

Tons.* 

1  Tons.* 

1  Dolls. 

1  Dollars. 

*  luilb.T 

1885  . 

39.850,000 

1.12 

44.732.000 

8.71 

3b9.753.OUO 

13.390 

1886  . 

30.502,000 

1.15 

41,796.000 

8.46 

353.438.000 

13..S73 

1887  . 

37.665.000 

1.10 

41.454.000 

9.97 

413.440,000 

18.198 

1888  . 

38.592,000 

1.21 

46.643.000 

8.70 

408,500,000 

21.928 

1889  . 

52.949.000 

1.26 

66.831.000 

7.04 

470.394,000 

36.274 

1890  . 

60.713.000 

1.19 

60.198.000 

7.87 

473,570.000 

28.066 

1891  . 

51.044,000 

1.19 

60,818,000 

8.12 

494.114,000 

35.201 

1892  . 

50,853.000 

IMS 

59,824,000 

8.20 

490.428,000 

33,084 

1893  . 

46.613.000 

1.33 

65,766.000 

8.68 

670.883.000 

54.446 

1894  . 

48.321.000 

1.14 

64,874.000 

8.54 

468,578,000 

47.117 

1895  . 

44,200,000 

1.06 

47,079.000 

8.35 

393.1S6.000 

69.052 

1896  . 

43.200,000 

1.37 

59.282.000 

6.35 

388,146.000 

61.658 

1897  . 

42.427.000 

1.43 

60,065.000 

6.62 

401,391.000 

81,827 

1898  . 

42.781.000 

1.55 

66,377.000 

6.00 

398.0fil.0o0 

04.1)10 

1899  . 

41.328.000 

1.35 

66.656.000 

7.27 

411,926.000 

72.716 

1900  . 

30,133,000 

1.28 

50.111.000 

8.89 

445.539.000 

89.364 

1901  . 

89.391,000 

1.28 

50,591.000 

10.01 

606.192.000 

153.431 

1902  . 

89,825,000 

1.50 

69.858.000 

9.06 

642,036,000 

50.974 

1903  . 

89.934.000 

1.64 

61.300.000 

9.08 

5.56..377.000 

60.730 

1904  . 

39,999,000 

1.62 

60.690.000 

8.72 

629. 108.000 

e0..’i57 

1906  . 

39,362,000 

1.64 

60.532.000 

8.52 

515.900.000 

70.172 

1906  . 

42,476.000 

1.35 

57.146,000 

10.37 

592..'i40.000 

68.602 

1907  . 

44.028,000 

1.45 

63.077.000 

11.68 

743.507.000 

77.281 

1908  . 

46,480,000 

1.52 

70.798,000 

8.98 

635.423.000 

^  64.041 

1909  . 

45,744.000 

1.42 

64,938.000 

10.62 

689,345.000 

*2,000  pounds.  t2,240  pounds. 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD,  1904-‘08. 


Country. 

1  1904. 

1  1903. 

1  1906. 

1  1907. 

1  ’1908. 

United  States: 

Contiguous*  . 

Non-continguous — 
Porto  Ricot  .... 

Bales. 

13,438,012 

1,070 

Bales.  j 
10,576,017 

1,881 

Bales.  1 
13,273,809 

2S0 

Bales.  1 
11,107,179 

468 

Bales. 

13,241,799 

417 

Total  United 
States  (except 
Philippine  Isl.) 

1  13,439,088 

10,576,898 

1  1.3,274,039 

11,107,645 

13,242,216 

North  America  .... 

13,701,654 
271,074 
18,717 
i  6,686,994 
1,326,613 
123 

10,814,395 

320,209 

19,804 

5,923.757 

1,257,767 

133 

13,455,591 

431,888 

21,769 

6,642,217 

1,457,051 

202 

11,190,398 
423,185 
26,047 
i  6,648,049 
1,529,642 
100 

13,394,077 

306,030 

Europe  . 

19,655 

6,101,129 

1,426,696 

157 

Grand  total  . 

21,00.5.175 

18.342,125 

22,008.718 

i  18,818,111 

21,247,744 

*"Linters,”  a  by-product  obtained  in  the  oil  mills,  not  included.  Quantity  of 
linters  produced  aa  follows:  241,942  in  1904,  229,539  in  1905,  321,689  In  1906, 
268,282  in  1907,  and  345,507  in  1908.  fExports. 


PRODUCTION  OP  LINT  COTTON  (EXCLUDING  LINTERS),  IN  500-POUND 
GROSS  WEIGHT  BALES,  BY  STATES,  AND  TOTAL  VALUE  OF 
CROP,  1906  TO  1909. 


(As  finally  reported  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  1909,  which  are 
preliminary  estimates  of  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


State  or  Territory. 


Virginia  . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas  . 

Tennessee  . 

Missouri  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Indian  Territory.... 
Ail  other  . 

United  States . 

Total  value  of  crop 


1  1905. 

1906. 

190T. 

1908. 

1909. 

1  Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bale-s. 

Bales. 

1  14,913 

13,862 

9,223 

12,326 

10,000 

1  619,141 

670,326 

605,310 

646,958 

616,000 

1,078,047 

876,181 

1,119,220 

1,170,608 

1,095,000 

1,682,.555 

1,592,572 

1,815,834 

1,931,179 

1,800,000 

68,797 

55,995 

49,794 

62,089 

67.000 

1,238,574 

1,261,522 

1,112,698 

1,345,713 

1,020,000 

1,198,572 

1,530,748 

1,468,177 

1,655,945 

1,020,000 

513,480 

987,779 

675,428 

470,136 

280,000 

2,541,932 

4,174,206 

2,300,179 

3,814,485 

2,570,000 

619,117 

941,177 

774,721 

1,032,920 

715,000 

278,637 

306,037 

27.5.235 

344,485 

240,000 

42,730 

.54.3.58 

36,243 

61,907 

49,000 

326,981 

350,125 

487,306 

410,520 

1  862,383 

690,752 

617,000 

1,416 

2,270 

2,734 

2,296 

. 

10,575,017 

13,273,809 

11,107,179 

13,241,799 

10,088,000 

$556,833,817 

$640,311,538 

$61.3.630,436 

$588,814,828 

RICE  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD,  19O4-’08. 


Divisions.  |  1004.  |  190.>.  |  1906.  |  1907.  j  1908. 


N.  America. 
S.  America. 
Europe  .... 

Pounds. 

690,800.000 

95.100,000 

1,167,500.000 

113,636,200,000 

143,200.000 

3.000,000 

Pounc's. 

475.951,000 

97,300,000 

1,166,500,000 

105,516,200,000 

165’,800,000 

2,800,000 

Pounds. 

593.951,000 

121,298,000 

1,162,805,000 

108,167,888,000 

140,400,000 

2.800,000 

Pounds. 

617,951,000 

140.139.000 

1,306,858.000 

102,953.005,000 

151,978,000 

3,800,000 

Pounds. 

774,851,000 

153,986,000 

1,196,436,000 

105,487.600,000 

1,109,978,000 

2,600,000 

Oceania  .... 
Total  . . 

115, 735,800.0001 107,424, 561, 000 1110, 189,142.0001105, 173,731,0001108, 725, 450,000 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  RICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  1909,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield  per 
acre. 
Bushels. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Bushels. 

Average 
farm 
price 
Dec.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  . . . 

Florida  .  .■ . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . . . 

Louisiana  . . . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas  . 

426 

18,600 

4,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

375,000 

291,000 

28,000 

30.2 

26.6 

23.9 

25.0 

36.0 

EO.O 

33.8 

34.0 

40.0 

13,000 

476,000 

100,000 

25,000 

35,000 

30.000 

12,675,000 

9,894,000 

1,120,000 

$0  86 
91 

87 

80 

80 

80 

79 

78 

90 

$11,000 

433,000 

87.000 

20,000 

28,000 

24,000 

10,013,000 

7,717,000 

1,008,000 

■  United  States . . . |  720,225|  33.8|24, 368, 0001  $0  79.4 1 $19,341,000 
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ACKEAGE,  PRODUCTION,  VAiUE,  ETC.,  OF  RICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1904-1909. 


Year. 


Acreage 
sown 
and  har¬ 
vested. 

Average 
yield  per 
acre. 
Bushels. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Bushels. 

Average 
farm 
price 
Dec.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1. 

e62,0(X) 

46(I,(XX) 

675,000 

627,000 

655,000 

720.000 

31.9121.096,000 

28.1112,933,000 

.31.1117,855,000 

29.9118,738,000 

33.4121,890,000 

33.8124,368,000 

10  65.8 
95.0 

90.3 
85.8 
81.2 

79.4 

$18,892,000 

12.286,000 

16,121,000 

16,081,000 

17.T71.0OO 

19.341,000 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 
1908., 
1909. 


HOP  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD.  1903-’09. 

[Excluding  Canada,  for  which  the  census  of  1901  shows  a  production  during  the 
preceding  year  of  1,004,210  pounds.  Other  omitted  countries  are  of  very 
small  production.] 


Country. 


Noitli  .\inerica. 
United  Slates; 

New  York . 


Washington  . 

Totals  . 

Europe. 

Austria-Hungary 

Austria  . 

Hungary  . 

Total  Austria-Hungary  I 


Netherlands . 

Russia . 

United  Kingdom:  England.  I 


Australasia. 

Australia: 

Victoria  . 

Tasmania  . 

New  Zealand . 

Totals . . 


!  1905.  1  1606.  i  1907. 

.1908. 

1909. 

1  Pounds. 
!».36n.000 
14,235,000 
22,191,000 
0,750,000 

Pounds,  i  Pounds. 
12.006.000  9,000,000 

15,520,000  15,000.000 
23,985,000  23.000,000 
8,775.000|  7.000,000 

Pounds. 

8,000,000 

12,000,000 

16,000,000 

3.000,000 

Pounds. 

8.000,000 

12.000,000 

13.000,000 

3.000.000 

:  55.530.0001  60,286,0001  54,000.0001  39,000,0001  36.000,000 

1 

'  39,30.5,000 
!  775.000 

15.012,000 

1,647.000 

29,975,000 

2.254,000 

1 

41,331,000  18.100,000 
2,005.0001  2.200.000 

40.080,0001  16.659,0001  32.229.000|  43.336.000|  18.300.(K)0 

1  1,281,000!  7,705,000 

11,065,000  9,156,000 

64.500,000  46,384.000 
158.000  158.000 

14,500,000!  10,834.000 
77.94G.000i  27.517  000 

6,790,000 

8,672,000 

53,255.000 

158,0C0 

12.639,000 

41.902.000 

10,140,000 

7,936.000 

58.089.000 

158,000 

9,750.000 

52,725,000 

2,500,000 
3,000,000 
13.356,006 
158.000 
8,12.',  000 
24,022.000 

:  219.530,0001 118.413.0001155.64.5, 000182.114, 0001  69,401.000 

i 

162,000|  213,000 

912,000  989.000 

312,000 

1,356,000 

132,000 

1,402,000 

132,000 

1,402,000 

1.120,0001  1.097.000 

1,100,000 

941,000 

941,000 

2.194,0001  2.299,0001  2.768.0001  2, 475.0001  2.475.000 

277.260. 000' 180,998.0001212.41 3,000|223,589,000|107, 936,000 

HOP  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ITES,  1904-1909. 


Year. 

i  Produc- 
1  tlon. 

1  Farm 

1  value. 

1  Year. 

1  Produc-  1 

I  tlon.  1 

Farm 

value. 

1904  . 

49.125.000 

66,536.000 

60,286,000 

$13,362,000 

8,275.000 

11907  . 

54.000.0001 

$5,346,000 

1905  . 

]1908  . 

39.000.0001 

4,261.000 

1906  . 

6,873,000 

(1909  . 

36,000,0001 

7.992,000 

TOB.4CCO  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD.  1904-1908. 

[Production  of  South  America  (especially  Brazil)  largely  understated,  because  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  is  unknown.  No  statistics  for  China,  Persia,  Central  America 
(except  Guatemala),  West  Indies  (except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico),  and  several  less 
important  tobacco  growing  count!  les.  ] _ _ 


Country. 


1008. 


North  -America. 
United  States: 


Non-contlguous — 
Porto  Rico . 


Canada: 

Ontario 


1  AOW*. 

1  Pounds. 

Pounds.  1 

Pounds.  1 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

660,461,000 

633,034, 000 1 

682,429,000 

698,128,000 

718,061.000 

1  6.000,000 

6,000,0001 

8,000,0001 

13,000,000 

10,000,000 

1 

I 

1  665,461,000 
1  3,194,000 

1 

639,034,0001 

6.600,OOo| 

1 

690, 429,000 1 
7,676,OOo| 

711,126,000 

728,061,000 

8.604,000 
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Country. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

iSCS 

Quebec  . . . . 

S.000,000 

3.100,000 

3,750,000 

3,000,000 

7,656,000 

Other  . . . 

107.000 

107,000 

107.000 

107,000 

107,000 

Total  Canada . 

8,301,000 

fl,707‘,000 

11,432,000 

3,107,000 

11,267.000 

42.421,0CH) 

48,783,000 

1,983,000 

40,674,000 

28,629,000 

1,300,000 

22,750.000 

65,603,000 

1,300,000 

22,750,000 

26,400,000 

66,650,000 

1,300.000 

22,750,000 

16,700,000 

1,100,000 

28,880,000 

Santa  Domingo . 

746,163,000 

740.  OSl . 000 1  7R4. 540.000 

820.286.000 

846,728,000 

South  America. 

31,000,000 

3,000,000 

62,8,32,000 

6,000,000 

89,000 

13,000,000 

1,500.000 

43,000,000 

3,000,000 

44,953,000 

6,000,000 

122,000 

10,000,000 

1,500,000 

31,000,000 

3,000,000 

62,096,000 

6,000,000 

122,000 

10,000,000 

1.500,000 

31,000,000 

3,000,000 

66,460,000 

6,000,000 

122,000 

10,000,000 

31.000,000 

3,000,000 

32,130,000 

Chill  . . 

8,803,000 

122,000 

10,000,000 

Peru  . .  1 . 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

Total . . . 

107.421,000 

108,675,000 

103,717,000 

117,082,000 

86,555.000 

Europe. 

Alistrla-Hungary: 

14,047,000 

88.768,000 

9,000,000 

14,360,000 

17,884,000 

160,616,000 

10,077,000 

15,129.000 

133,013,000 

6,396,000 

14,630,000 

103,076,000 

135,013,000 

6.396.000 

Bosnia-H  erzegov  Ina 

8,753,000 

Total  Austria- 
Hungary  . 

111,816,000 

126,189,000 

188,577,000 

156,538.000 

156,039.000 

13,983,000 

9,940,000 

16,646,000 

8,638,000 

340.000 

63.863,000 

70,240,000 

20.000,000 

15,605,000 

1,490.000 

8,694.000 

15,001,000 

14,171,000 

340,000 

36,416,000 

70,713,000 

11,000,000 

14,494,000 

1,609,000 

9,994,000 

19,476,000 

9,016,000 

19,476,000 

9,016,000 

Bulgaria  ......  l . 

340,000 
,  37,767,000 
.  75,797,000 

22,000,000 
13,464.000 
1,492,000 

160,000 

160,000 

40,810,000 

74,067.000 

7,700,000 

40,810,000 

61,665,000 

7,700,000 

14,999,000 

1,700.000 

15,000,000 

1,700.000 

16,099,000 

Rumania  . 

3,999,000 

35.554,000 

Russia  tineluding 
Asiatic)  . . . 

204,298,000 

214,050,000 

162,020,000 

226,2.38,000 

207,948,000  , 

Servia  . 

2,379,000 

2,086,000 

2,381,000 

2,422,000 

1,732,000 

Sv.-eden  . 

4,118,000 

2,713,000 

2,661,000 

2,300,000 

2,300.000 

Turkey  (including 

Asiatic)  . 

90,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000.000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

Total  Europe . 

591,392,000 

640,554,000 

629,377,000 

658,698,000 

652,047,000 

British  India... . 

460,000;000 

450,000,000 

450,000,000 

430,000,000 

450,000,000 

Dut."h  East  Indies: 
Java  . . . 

44,991,000 

65,316,000 

67,088,000 

81,221,000 

81,221,000 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 
. . . 

45,134,000 

43,635,000 

47,363,000 

51,460,000 

42,541,000 

Total  Dutch  East 
Indies  . 

90,125,000 

108,951,000 

114,451,000 

132,681,000 

123.762,0()0 

Japanese  Empire: 
Japan  . 

106,863,000 

89,931,0(io 

104,575,000 

100,241,000 

100,241,000 

Formosa  . 

222,000 

187,000 

187,000 

187,000 

187,000 

~  Total  Japanese 

Empire  . 

106,075,000 

90,118.000 

104,762,000 

100.428,000 

100,428.000 

Philippine  Islands . 

S3,100,(K)o' 

38.200,0001  46,800,000 

40,05e,00o' 

40,431,000 

Total . 

679.300,000 

687,269,000 

716,013,000 

723,165,000 

714,621,000 

Africa. 

1 

i 

! 

1 

Algeria  . 

12,492.000 

13,006,000 

11.668,000 

14,177,000 

14.177,000 

British  Central  .Africa. 

60,000 

326.000 

1.037,000 

586,000 

570,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope... 

5,309,000 

5,000.000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

Mauritius  . 

29,000 

13,000 

13,000 

16,000 

2(5  OOO 

Natal  . 

2,907,000 

2,623,000 

3,103,000 

2,771,000 

3,103,000 

Orange  River  Colony. 

750,0001 

650,0001 

060,000 

660,000 

650,000 

Total . 

21.547.000j 

21,618,0001 

21,471,000 

23,199,000 

23,628,000 

Oceania. 

Australia: 

Queensland  . 

69,OOo| 

1 

798,0001 

1,146,000 

723,000 

274,000 
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Countn-.  I  1904.  I  1905.  |  1006.  |  1007.  |  1008. 


New  South  Wales. . . 
Victoria  . 

698,000 

95,000 

8n2,<X)0 

125,000 

821,000 

167,000 

002,000 

08,000 

386,000 

810,000 

Total  Australia... 

700,000 

1,485,000 

2,124,000 

1,393,000 

909,000 

Fiji  . 

68,000 

1,000 

1,000 

44,000 

38,000 

Total . 

818,000 

1,486,0001  2,125,000 

1,437,000 

1,007,000 

Grand  total . 

2,146,641,000 

2,199,583,00012,227,243,000 

2,343,707,00012,324,480,000 

acreage:,  rKonxTCTroN  ani>  vai.ce  of  tobacco  in  the  united 

STATE.S  IN  1909. 


State,  territory  or  division. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  value 
December  1. 

Acrt  s. 

Pounda 

Dollars. 

New  Hampshire . 

100 

170,000 

25.500 

V'ermont  . 

200 

33,5,000 

50,250 

Massachusetts  . 

4,400 

7,040,000 

985,090 

Connecticut  . 

13,400 

22,110,000 

3,048,150 

New  York  . 

6,000 

7,050,000 

501,000 

Pennsylvania . 

31,200 

30,732,000 

2,705,880 

Maryland  . 

25,000 

17,750,000 

1,47.3,250 

Virginia  . 

155,000 

120,125,000 

10,210,025 

West  Virginia  . 

14,400 

12,000,000 

1.04J3.200 

North  Carolina . 

210,000 

144,000,000 

13,0.80,000 

South  Carolina . . . : . 

40,000 

32,000,000 

2,330,000 

Georgia . 

2,100 

1,470,000 

499,800 

Florida  . 

4,500 

3,195,000 

1.080.300 

Ohio  . 

00,000 

83,250,000 

8.741,2.50 

Indiana  . 

20,000 

19,000,000 

2,090,000 

Illinois  . 

1,500 

1,12,5,000 

123.750 

Wisconsin  . 

31,500 

1 

37,170,000 

3,419,040 

Missouri . 

5,000 

4,425,000 

575,250 

Kentucky  . 

420,000 

350,700,000 

37,174,200 

Tennessee  . 

73,000 

63,290,000 

4.156,020 

Alabama  . 

600 

360,000 

104,400 

Mississippi  . 

100 

50,000 

13.000 

Louisiana  . 

400 

220,000 

81,400 

Texas . 

1,000 

650,000 

170,.300 

Arkansas  . 

000 

640,000 

81.000 

United  States  . 

1,180,300 

949,357,000 

9u,T19,3Go 

ACRE.VGE,  production,  VAUDE,  etc.,  of  tobacco  in  THE  UNITED 

ST.4TES,  1900-1909. 


Tear. 

Acreage, 
planted 
and  har¬ 
vested. 

Average 
yield 
per  acre. 

1 

Production. 

In- 

Farm  value 

1  Dec.  1. 

Domestic 
exports  of 
unmanufac¬ 
tured,  flscal 
year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

Imports  of 
unmanufac¬ 
tured.  flscal 
year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

Acres. 

Pounds.  1  Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1900 . 

1,046,000 

778.0 

814.345.000 

818.9.53.000 

53.661.000 

315,787,782 

20.851,253 

1901 . 

1.039,000 

788.0 

58.283.000 

301.007.305 

29,428,837 

1902 . 

1,031,000 

797.3 

821,824.000 

57.564.000 

308.184,0.84 

34,016.950 

1903 . 

1,038,000 

786.3 

815.972.000 

65,51.5,000 

311,971.831 

334.302.091 

31,162.036 

1904 . 

808,000 

819.0 

660.461,000 

58,383.000 

33,288,37.8 

1905 . 

776.000 

815.6 

633,034,000 

53,519,000 

312,227.202 

41.12.5,970 

1900 . 

796,000 

857.2 

682,429.000 

68.233.000 

340,742.864 

40.898.807 

1907 . 

821,000 

850.5 

698,126,000 

71.411,000 

3.30.812,6.58 

3.5.00.5,131 

1908 . 

875,000 

820.2 

718,061.000 

74,130,000 

287,900.946 

43,123.196 

1909 . 

1,1.80,000 

804.3 

949,357,000 

95,719,0001 

CROP  STATISTICS. 
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SUGAB  PRODUCTION  OF 

COUNTRIES  NAMED,  I905-’00  TO  1909-’10. 

FEuronean  beet  sugar,  as  estimated  by  Ulcht;  United  States  beet  sugar. 

from  re- 

Doris  of  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Progress  of  the  Beet  Sugar  In- 

dustrv  in  the  United  States;  production  of  British  India,  except  1901) 

-10,  from 

official  statistics;  other  data,  from  Willett  &  Gray.  The  estimates  of  Willett 

&  Gray  do  not  include  the  production  of  China  and  some  other  iess  important 

sugar  producing  countries.] 

Country. 

1905-6. 

1900-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1908-10. 

CANE  SUGAR. 

North  America. 

United  States: 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

330,752 

230,000 

340,000 

355,000 

325,000 

Texas  . 

12,000 

13,000 

12,000 

15,000 

10,000 

Non-con  tiguous — 

477,817 

490,000 

383,225 

392,871 

465,288 

Porto  Rico . 

213,000 

210.000 

200,000 

245,000 

280,000 

Totai  U.  S.  (except  Phii- 

ippine  Isiands) . 

944,977 

845,871 

1,017,288 

1,092,817 

1,105,000 

Central  America: 

2,500 

Costa  Rica . 

1,377 

2,365 

2,415 

2.500 

Guatemala  . 

6,795 

7,469 

7,178 

7,500 

7,500 

Nicaragua  . . 

4,400 

3.905 

4,175 

4,500 

4.. 500 

Salvador  . 

5,944 

0.008 

6,490 

6,500 

0,500 

Mexico  . 

107,529 

119,490 

123,285 

125,000 

130,000 

West  Indies; 

British— 

25,000 

Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.... 

24,000 

28,319 

20.000 

24.000 

Barbadosf  . 

49,864 

32.950 

31.8.52 

1.3,128 

40,000 

Jamaicat  . 

12,523 

13,971 

10,718 

11,453 

12,000 

Trlnldadt  . 

56.455 

45,031 

41,020 

44,512 

45,000 

Cuba  . 

1,178,749 

1,427,673 

961,958 

1,513.582 

1,700,000 

Danish — St.  Croix . 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

French — 

36,000 

Guadeloupe  . 

38,960 

37..5no 

25,211 

43,000 

Martlniouef  . 

42,231 

30,764 

35,943 

37,7.57 

40,000 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo... 

6.5,090 

60,000 

60,000 

80,000 

90,000 

Other  . 

13,000 

5,062 

5.000 

-  6,000 

6.000 

Total . 

2,551,934 

2.088,044 

2,377.428 

3.008,460 

3,272,000 

South  America. 

Argentina  . 

137,308 

116,287 

109,445 

162,479 

12,5,000 

Brazil  . 

275,000 

215.000 

180,000 

248,000 

276,000 

British  Guianaf . 

121,093 

120.334 

99,737 

117,176 

115,000 

Dutch  Guiana . 

1.3,000 

13.000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

Peru  . 

150,000 

101,150 

135..336 

150,000 

150,000 

Venezuela  . 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

Total . 

700,001 

62,8,777 

540.  .5  IS 

694.655 

684,000 

Europe. 

Spain  . 

15,722 

10,400 

11,000 

20,000 

16,000 

Asia. 

British  Indlat . 

1,725,500 

2,20.5,300 

2,040,900 

1,841,800 

1.800,000 

Formosa  . 

64,190 

81,448 

68,450 

120,000 

130,000 

Java  . 

990,994 

1,011,540 

1,150,477 

1,241,885 

1,185,000 

Philippine  Islands§ . 

145,525 

145,500 

'150,000 

150.000 

145,000 

Total . .  . 

2.926,209 

3,443,794 

3,421,8271  3,353,085 

3,260,000 

Africa. 

Egypt  . 

6,5,000 

42,195 

55,048 

55,000 

55,000 

Mauritius  . 

188,304 

220.000 

170,000 

19.5,000 

230,000 

Natal  . 

20,603 

27,130 

24,222 

31,992 

65,000 

Rfunion  . 

38,000 

37,500 

35,000 

37,000 

46.000 

Total . 

317,907 

1  320.825 

1  284.870 

318,992 

395,000 

Oceania. 

Australia: 

Queensland  . 

170,000 

182,000 

188,307 

151,098 

133,578 

New  Soutn  wales . 

20,000 

24,000 

23,418 

15,000 

14,7.50 

Fiji  . 

40,000 

43,000 

60.000 

65,000 

69,000 

Total . 

2HO.OOO 

1  249,0001  280.723 

231,098 

217,328 

Grand  total,  cane  sugar.  . 

0,741,8.331  7.3.52,8401  0,!I16,36S|  7.626,890 

7..S44.328 

BEET  SUGAR, 

North  America, 

United  States . 

279,393 

431,796 

413,954 

380,254 

467,662 
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CHOP  STATISTICS. 


Country. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-0. 

1  1009-10. 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

Tons.* 

11,419)  11.367 

7.943 

0.984 

8.802 

290,812 

443.103 

421.897 

387,218 

400.304 

1.509.7.89 

328,770 

1.089,084 

2,418,1.50 

207,189 

908.590 

410.255 

1,343.940 

282,801 

750.094 

2,239,179 

181.417 

1,440,130 

467,244 

1,424.057 

232.352 

7’27.712 

2,129,597 

175.1.84 

1.410,000 

402.772 

1,308.000 

258,000 

802,000 

2,080,000 

214,000 

1,205.000 

500.000 

1,200.000 
250.000 
825.000 
2,040.000 
200,000 
1,1. 50.000 
400.000 

0.932.343 

0,710.80.8 

0.502.274 

0.51  7.0001  0.1.85.010 

Canada  . 

Total . 

Europe. 
Austria-Hungary  .  . 

Belgium  . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

.Netherlands  . 

Russia  . 

Other  countries.... 
Total . 


Grand  total,  beet  sugar... 

Grand  total,  cane  and  beet 
sugar  . 


7,223,1.^51  7.153.9711  n.llS4.171l  0.004, 2I.S|  0.r..-,1.3lri4 


13.964,988 


i4,.-)0n.sii  h3.9no..53n 


14.531.168114.495.092 


Tons  of  2,240  pounds,  except  beet  sugar  In  Europe,  which  Is  shown  In  metric 

tons  of  2,204.622  pounds.  fExports.  lOHlclal  estimates  for  such  parts  of  British 
India  as  return  statistics  of  production.  {After  1907-S,  exports. 

PKODCCTIOX  OF  SfGAK  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.4TES  AND  ITS  POSSESSIONS, 

1885-86  TO  19C9-10. 


Tear. 

Beet 

sugar. 

Cane  sugar. 

Total. 

Louis¬ 

iana. 

Other 

S-jutherr 

States. 

Porto 

Rico. 

Hawaii. 

Philip¬ 

pine 

Islands. 

Long 

tons. 

Long  ) 
tons. 

Long  )  Long  ) 

1  tons.  )  tons. 

Long  ) 
)  tons. 

Long  1  Long 

1  tons,  j  tons. 

1883 

1886- 

1887' 

1888. 

1889- 
1889 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 
1898- 

1897- 

1898- 
1898 

1899- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 

1902 
1002 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1 906 

1907 
i90S 
1909 


(Census) 


86 
87 
•88 

89 

90 
■90 

91 

92 
•93 

94 

95 
90 
07 
■98 
99 

•99  (Census)! 

1900  . 

•’00  (Census) 
1001  . 


6001 
8001 
255 
1,8011 
2.203  j 

3,459 

5,356 

12,018 

19,9.50 

20,092 

29,220 

37,536 

40,398 

32,471 


-3 

( 

-4 


(Census) .  . 


-5  (Census). 

6  . 

7  . 

S  . 

9  . 

-10  . 


72,944 

72.972 

70,859 

164,827 

195,003 


214,825 

210,173 

220.715 

279,393 

431,790 

413,9541 

380,2541 

457.5021 


144,878 

128.344 

130,413 

215,844 

100.937 

217.525 

205,830 

317,334 

237,721 

282,009 

310.447 

245,512 

248,058 

147,104 

142,485 

275,579 

321,076 

329,227 


228,477 

355,531 


330,732 


1  7.200 

64,000 

90.500 

1  4,5^0 

80,000 

95,000 

)  9. 8-^3 

GU.UOU 

100,000 

I  9,031 

62,000 

120,000 

1  8,159 
)  4,089 

50.UU0 

120,000 

6,107 

50.000 

125,000 

4.500 

70,000 

115,598 

5,000 

50,000 

14O.O0OI 

0.854 

00,000 

52,500 

136,0891 

8.288 

131,098 

4,973 

50,000 

201,632 

5,070 

58.000 

224,218 

5,737 

.54.000 

204,833 

3,442 

53,820 

252,507 

*0,2G<J  1 

2,027 

35,000 

258,521 

1.510 

242,008 

2,891 

80,000 

321,401 

3,614 

85.000 

317.509 

3,722 

83,000 

391,002 

‘19.800 

130,000 

328.103 

‘15.000 

143,000 

380,570 

‘12,000 

213.000 

3S3.22.5i 

1  ‘13.000 

210,000 

392..S71 1 

1  ‘12,000 

200.000 

40.5.288) 

1  ‘1.5.000 

243.000 

477.817) 

1  =10,000 

280.000 

490.000) 

182.019 

109,040 

158,445 

224.801 

142,554 


130,035 

248,800 

257,392 

207,319 

330,070 

230,000 

202,000 

178,000 

93,000 


02,785 


430.234 
480.514 
502  031 
450,200 

530,445 

0O.5.197 

081.935 

C.10,018 

805,983 

7.53,540 

809,333 

793.415 

680,758 

678,441 

812,100 

971,263 


55,400 
78.037 
90.000)1,094.010 

177.3711  - 

84.000  i  1.005.205 
100,875)1,219.155 


145,52511,309.895 
145.500;  1,423,107 
150.00011.581.242 
150.00011,023.071 
145.000 1 1,707.502 


‘Production  uncertain; 
MOOL  PRODUCT  OF 


not  exceeding  guanllly  stated.  >  Texas. 

THE  UNITED  ST.4TES  IN  1909.  BY  STATES. 


fEstlmate  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.] 


State  or  Terrltorj'. 

Number  of 
sheep  of 
shearing 
age  April 
1.  1909. 

Average 
Weight 
of  fleece, 
190G. 

Per  ceni 

of 

shrink¬ 

age, 

I'JOO 

Wool, 

washed  and 
unwashed. 

Wool, 

secured. 

Pounds. 

1 

Pounds.  1 

Pounds. 

Maine  . 

210.COO 

6 

40 

1,200.000 

7.56,000 

.New  Hampshire  . 

70,000 

6.2 

60 

434.000 

217,000 

Vermont  . i 

180.000 

6.5 

51 

1,170.000 

673.300 

Massachusetts  . 

35,000 

6 

42 

210,000 

121,800 

LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS. 
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State  or  Territory. 


I N umber  o£  I  I  Per  cent  1 

1  sheep  of  |  Average!  of  I 
I  shearing  I  Weight  |  shrink- 1 
I  age  April  of  fleece,!  age.  | 
I  1,  19ti».  I  1909.  I  19.9.  I 


Wool,  1 

washed  andj 
unwashed.  | 


Wool, 

scoured. 


Pounds.  1 


Pounds.  I  Pounds. 


Rhode  Istan 
Connecticut 

d  . 

7,500 

5.3 

42 

39,750 

23,055 

38,000 

5 

42 

190,000 

110,200 

825,000 

6 

49 

4,950,000 

2,524,500 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvanl 

44,000 

5.5 

47 

242,000 

128,260 

1,000.000 

6 

48 

6,000,000 

3,120,000 

6,900 

5.75 

45 

39,675 

21',821 

125,000 

6 

45 

625,000 

343,750 

365,000 

4.5 

38 

1,642,500 

1,018,350 

587,945 

5.75 

49 

3,380,684 

1,724,149 

204,000 

4 

42 

816,000 

473,280 

50,000 

4 

42 

200,000 

116,000 

225,000 

110,000 

3.25 

40 

731,250 

438,750 

Florida  . 

3.25 

40 

357,500 

214,500 

Ohio  . 

2,500,000 

850,000 

700,000 

6.6 

6.5 

52 

16,500,000 

7.920,000 

3,038,760 

45 

5,525,000 

4,726,000 

6.75 

51 

2,315,250 

1,.500.000 

850,000 

6.75 

51 

I’0, 125,000 

4,961,250 

Wisconsin  . 

6.5 

48 

5,525,000 

2,873,000 

375,000 

6.75 

49 

2,531,250 

4,725,000 

5,6.80,090 

1,787,500 

1.290.938 

700,000 

873,000 

275,000 

6.75 

49 

2,409,750 
2,953  647 
715,000 

6.5 

48 

North  Dakota . 

6.5 

60 

650,000 

6.5 

60 

4,225,000 

1,690,000 

275,000 

170,000 

750,000 

291',000 

170,000 

150,000 

155.000 

6.5 

62 

1,787,500 

677,250 

421,400 

7 

64 

1,190,000 

3.750.000 

5 

39 

2,287.500 

750,780 

4.3 

40 

1,251,300 

3.25 

40 

552,500 

331,500 

Mississippi 

4 

42 

600,000 
573,500 
8,943  750 
520,000 
935.000 
35.000,000 
38,400,000 
9,860,000 
5,197,500 

1  19,200,000 

14.8,';0.000 

348,000 

3.7 

42 

332,630 

1,325.000 

80,000 

220,000 

.5.000,000 

4,800,000 

1,450,000 

825,000 

6.75 

67 

3.040.875 

166,400 

6.6 

68 

4.25 

41 

551,650 

7 

63 

1.3,300.000 

8 

67 

l^.  288. 000 
3.451.000 

Colorado  . 

6.8 

6.3 

65 

1.819,125 

6,720.000 

5,049.000 

2,034,37^ 

7.140.000 

1.325.250 

4.874,750 

4.522,000 

3,200,000 

2,200.000 

875,000 

2,800.000 

450.000 

1,850.000 

1.900.000 

6 

65 

Utah  . 

6.75 

66 

7  5 

69 

6,562,500 

21.000,000 

4,275.000 

15,725,000 

13,J300,000 

Idaho  . 

7.5 

66 

Washington 

9  5 

69 

8  5 

68 

California 

7 

66 

1 

United  States  . 

42,293.205|'  6.8 

60.9 

1  287,110,749 

113,523.785 

Pulled  wool  . 

1 

30 

1  41,000,000 

I 

[  28,700.000 

Total 

product  1909 . 

1 . 

— 

[  328,110,749 

142,223,785 

LrV’ESTOCK  ON  FARMS. 

Number  and  Farm  Value  of  Horses  and  Mules  on  Farms  In  the  United  States, 

1882-1910. 


Horses. 


Mules. 


January  I — 

Number. 

Price  per 
head. 
Jan.  1. 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 

Number. 

Price  per 
head. 
Jan.  1. 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 

1882  . 

10,622,000 

$58 

53 

$615,825,000 

1,835,000 

$71 

35 

$130,945,000 

1883  . 

10.838,000 

70 

59 

765.041,000 

1.871.000 

79 

40 

148.732.000 

1884  . 

11,170.000 

74 

64 

8S3. 734.000 

1,914.000 

84 

22 

161.215.OOC 

1885  . 

11,565,000 

73 

70 

852,283,000 

1,973,000 

82 

38 

162.497,000 

1886  . 

12.078,000 

71 

27 

860,823,000 

2,053,000 

79 

60 

163,.381.00e 

1887  . 

12,497,000 

72 

15 

901,686,000 

2,117,000 

78 

91 

167,058,006 

1888  . 

13.173.000 

71 

82 

946,096,000 

2,192,000 

79 

78 

174,854,00« 

1889  . 

13,663,000 

71 

89 

982,195,000 

2,258,000 

79 

49 

179.444,000 

1890  . 

14,214,000 

68 

84 

978,617.000 

2,331,000 

78 

25 

182,394,000 

1891  . 

14,057,000 

67 

00 

941,823.000 

2,29;,000 

77 

88 

178.847,000 

1892  . 

15,498,000 

65 

01 

1,007,694,000 

2,315,000 

76 

56 

174.882,000 

1893  . 

16,207,000 

61 

22 

992,225,000 

2,331,000 

70 

68 

164,764,000 

27G  LIVESTOCK  OX  FARMS 


January  1 — 

Horses. 

Blules. 

1  Number. 

i  1‘rke  per 
head 
Jan.  1. 

Jan.  1 
Farm  value 

Number 

Price  per 
head. 
Jan.  1. 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 

isn-t  . 

16,081.000 

47  S3 

22.^.000 

2.r<’^2.ono 

62  17 

140,233.000 

1MI5  . 

1.5.89.3.000 

30  29 

5V0,731,OOO 

2. 3.33, .500 

47  55 

no. 928.000 

1896  . 

15.121,000 

33  07 

599,149.000 

2.279.000 

45  29 

103.594.000 

IS'.iT  . 

11. 36.5.000 

31  51 

452.C49.UO0 

2.216.000 

41  66 

02. .302.000 

1808  . 

1.3.961. OOO 

34  20 

478.362.090 

2.1‘.K),h00 

43  88 

OO.llo.lKX) 

1899  . 

13.065.000 

37  10 

611.075.900 

2.134.000 

44  90 

9.5.063.000 

1900  . 

13.538,000 

41  01 

003,069.000 

2.086.000 

63  .55 

111.717.000 

1901  . 

10.715,000 

52  80 

885. 200. 900 

2.801,000 

63  07 

1902  . 

10. ,531, OOO 

6.S  01 

008.935.000 

2.757.000 

67  01 

180.412.000 

1093  . 

10,.557,000 

02  25 

1.0.39.700.090 

2.728.000 

72  49 

107.7.53.090 

1994  . 

10,730,000 

67  93 

l,13fl.9l0.000 

2.758.000 

78  88 

217.5X3.000 

1905  . 

17,0.58.000 

70  37 

1.200.310.000 

2.8.S9.000 

87  18 

261.840.000 

1900  . 

18.710,0(X) 

SO  72 

1.510.890.000 

3.404.000 

08  31 

8.34.681,000 

1907  . 

19.717.900 

93  51 

1.810,578.900 

3.817.000 

112  16 

428,064,900 

1998  . 

19.992.000 

93  41 

1.8<'7. 5.30.000 

3.809.000 

107  70 

410,9.39.000 

1909  . 

20.010.000 

95  04 

1.974.01.2.000 

4,a53.000 

107  84 

437.082.000 

1910  . 

21.010.000 

108  19 

2.276.303.000 

4,123.000 

119  84 

494.095.000 

NOMBEK  AXD  FARM  VAFFE  OF  SHEEP  OX  FARMS  IX  THE  CXITEU 


STATES,  1881-1910. 


Year. 

Number. 

Price 
per  head 
Jan.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Jan.  1. 

Year. 

Number. 

Price 
per  head 
Jan.  1. 

Farm 
value 
Jan.  1. 

1881. 

.  ..  . 

43.570.000 

$2. 391 

ir»4.0TK00o 

!J>nr, . 

S.S.200.nnO 

$1.70 

$05.10S.W»0 

1882. 

4r).oio.nno 

2.371106.596.0(10; 

IS07 . 

30.819.000 

1.82 

07.021.090 

1 883 . 

49.237.000 

2.53 

I24.srif;.oo0' 

1S08 . 

37.657.000 

2.40 

02.721.000 

1 884 . 

50.0‘7.000 

2. .ST 

no.on.i.ooo 

1899 . 

39.114.000 

2.75 

107.698.000 

1.8.83. 

50.;tao.ooo 

2.14' 

107.001.000i 

1000 . 

41.833,000 

2  03 

1 22.000.000 

1S.8G. 

48.322.000 

1.01 

02.444.000, 

1901 . 

59.757.000 

2.98 

178.072.000 

1887. 

44,759,000 

2.01 

89.873.0011 

1902 . 

02.030.000 

2.05 

104.446.000 

188.8. 

43.fi4.\000 

2.05 

89,280.000 

1903 . 

03.005.000 

2.03 

108.316.000 

1.8.80. 

42.riOO.ono 

2.13 

00  040.0001 

1004 . 

51,630,000 

2.-59 

133..530.000 

1.800.  . 

44.n:^n.ooo 

2.27 

100.000.000  1 

1005 . 

45.170.000 

2.82 

127.332.000 

1 891 . 

43.431.000 

2  50 

1 0.9.307.000 1 

1900 . 

50.032,000 

3.34 

179.050.000 

1.Q09 

ss  osK  non 

2  5S 

110  121' 000 1 

1 007 . 

3.84 

204.210.000 

1893. 

47;274.000 

2.00 

1 25.000.000 1 

1908  . 

.54.631.000 

3..8S 

211.7.30.000 

1 894 . 

4.5.048,000 

1.98' 

80.1.«{0.000! 

1909 . 

50.084,000 

3.43 

102.n32.000 

1 895 . 

42.204.000 

1..58 

OO.OSii.OOni 

1910 . 

57.216.000 

4.08 

233.004.000 

XUMBEP.  AND  VAJ.CE;  OF  -MIT.CH  COWS  AND  OTHER  CATTLE  OX  FARMS 


IX  THE  EXITED  STATES.  1882-1910. 


Milch-cows.  Other  cattle. 


January  1 — 

Number. 

l-'i  ke  per 
liead 
.1  n  n .  1 . 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1. 

Number. 

Price  per 
head 
Jan.  1. 

Irarm  value 

1  Jan.  1 

1  RfiO 

j.vt  nnni  9a  nnni  sin  .ro 

$463,070,000 

I. 883 . 

13. 120.()0(» 

30  21 

30n.575.0fl0 

28.040.1)00 

21  81 

on. .549.000 

1884 . 

13.501  00<l 

31  37 

423.4s7.0n0 

20.040. 000 

23  52 

083.220. 000 

18,85 . 

13.905.0<t0 

2!(  TO 

412.903.000 

29.867.000 

23  25 

694. .3.83.000 

1880 . r . 

11.235.000 

27  40 

oso.o8n.ooo 

31.275.000 

21  17 

661.956.0061 

1SS7 . 

14. .522.000 

20  08 

37.8,790.000 

.3,3.512.000 

19  79 

663.1.38.000 

1888 . 

i4.5i5n.ono 

24  65 

3f 6. 252.000 

34.378.000 

17  79 

611.751.000 

1S.89 . 

ir.2!i0.noo 

23  94 

3nn.22n.OOO 

35.032,000 

17  05 

.597.237.000 

22  14 

353.1.”.2.0on 

30.840,000 

15  21 

560.625.000 

10.020.000 

21  62 

34C.39S,-fl00 

36.  ,876.000 

14  76 

544.128.000 

16.416.000 

21  40 

35 1.378.(100 

.37.651,000 

15  16 

570  749.000 

1803 . 

16.424.000 

21  75 

357.300,000 

.X5. 9.54. 000 

15  24 

547.882,000 

1894 . 

in.4S7.OOO 

21  77 

358.000.000 

.36.608,000 

14  66 

5S«.70'‘.000 

1895 . 

10.505  000 

21  97 

362.602,000 

34.364.000 

14  06 

482.999,000 

1896 . 

10. 1.38. 000 

22  .55 

303. 950. 000 

32.085.000 

16-86 

508.n28.n<w 

I.S97 . 

15. 042. (*00 

23  16 

300.240.000 

30.508.000 

16  65 

507.929.000 

1898 . 

1.5.841.000 

27  45 

134.814.000 

20.204,000 

20  02 

612  297.000 

1899 . 

15,990  000 

20  00 

474.2.34.000 

27.994,000 

22  79 

6.;37.n.31.000 

1000 . 

10.292.000 

31  ro 

614.812.000 

27.610.000 

24  97 

689. 486.  (XK) 

1901 . 

10.8-34.000 

30  on 

603. 0183.  OOO 

45. .500.000 

10  93 

906,644.000 

20  23 

4  <8  130.000 

44.728,000 

18  76 

8.39.126.000 

1903 . 

17.105.000 

30  21 

516,712.000 

44.6.'9.0OP 

18  45 

824.a5.5.O00 

1004 . 

17,420,0110 

20  21 

.5(1,8.841.000 

4.3.629.000 

16  32 

712.178.(XK) 

17.572.000 

27  44 

482.272.000 

43.6(^1.0(10 

15  15 

681.571.000 

inofi . 

29  44 

682.7.89.000 

47.06.8.000 

15  85 

746.172.000 

1007 . 

20.008- O' »0 

31  00 

645.407.000 

51.560.000 

17  10 

881  557.000 

ions . 

21.194  nno 

30  67 

6.50. 057. Olio 

5o.073.000 

16  89 

845.9:{8.0O0 

1900 . 

21,720.000 

32  3C 

702,945.000 

49.379.000 

17  49 

863.754.000 

1010 . 

21,801.000 

35  79 

780,308.000 

47,279.000 

19  41 

917.453,000 

COFFEE  AND  TEA. 


2TT 


INTEKNATIONAI,  TRADE  IN  COFFEE, 
Exports. 


1904-1908. 


Country. 

Year 

begin- 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

ning — 

1907. 


1908. 


I  Pounds. 


Pounds.  I  Pounds. 


Pounds.  I  Founds. 


Brazil  . 

British  India.. 
Colombia*  ... 
Costa  Rica .... 
D.  E.  Indies. 
Guatemala  . . . 

Haiti  . 

Jamaica  . 

Mexico  . 

Netherlands  .. 
Nicaragua  ... 

Salvador  . 

Singapore  .... 
United  States. 
Venezuela  . . . 


1| 


Jan.  Ill 
Jan.  1| 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 1 
Jan.  1| 
Jan.  1' 
Oct. 

Apr.  1| 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  I 
Jan.  1 
July  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
July  1 


,323.027,79511 

29,754,9281 

80,000,0001 

27,7.30.0721 

77.108,254 

71.05,3.7001 

48.820,4471 

5,781.4401 

40,208,455 

100,408.507 

21.050,024 

78.552,505 

10,038,007 

25,508,821 

80.950,323 


431,343,49211,847,307.771 
41.138,7201  30,584,088 


67,248,0001 

39,788,0021 

72,804,6401 

82,241,0071 

60,800,3721 

9,040,4041 

47,182,4061 

148,744,1801 

18,171,5151 

04,480,5201 

7,813,0071 

21.777.9001 

04.370.0891 


70,000,000 

30,367,032 

75,701,218 

09,289,309 

64.501,503 

6,144,432 

37,568,983 

101,617,580 

19,418,928 

68,052,128 

7,800,533 

32,821,342 

99,200.810 


,074.171.250 

17.800.128 

80.000.000 

38,199.587 

55,998,249 

09.740,180 

68,903,525 

10,551,184 

29,980,000 

177,012,048 

»20,000,000 

58,751,350 

6,314,400 

41,802.527 

90,180,084 


1,074,431.020 

337.508.832 
80.000,000 
19,791.314 
•53.854,210 
63, .333, 520 
‘68,903,525 
7.885,130 
62,591,000 
179,444,917 
•17,900,000 
57.589,300 
*0,314,400 
34.205,012 
103,453,539 
•84,490.571 


Total  .... 

. 1 

2.158.661  008 1 

2,280.077.1.56  12,087, 001,738] 

2,043,544,843 1 2,54 1 ,823,034 

Imports. 

Argeniina  ... 

Jan. 

1 

10.931,049 

18.510,812 

20.229.490 

21,625,055 

22,085.972 

Aus.-Hungary 

Jan. 

1 

108,701,092 

107,100,048 

112.841,372 

131,030,753 

121,781.776 

Belgium  . 

Jan. 

1 

154,387,057 

100,032.285 

119,040,904 

230,282,012 

134.058,074 

Br.  S.  Africa* 

Jan. 

1 

19,448,590 

21,130,170 

20,802.000 

23,080,074 

2.-,321.709 

Cuba  . 

Jan. 

1 

20,716,870 

23,910,707 

21,357,127 

2.3,250.910 

‘23,250,910 

Denmark  .... 

Jan. 

1 

25,5.52.071 

21,220,589 

23,148,531 

23,477,020 

24.017,703 

Egypt  . 

Jan. 

1 

32.789.537 

13,990,858 

18,401,914 

14,970,560 

21,140.287 

Finland  . 

Jan. 

1 

23,291,871 

25,743,4.33 

20,085,091 

29,007,779 

28.549,443 

France  . 

Jan. 

1 

108,198.472 

200,594,021 

215,713,102 

223,932,282 

226,.559.741 

Germany®  .... 

Jan. 

1 

398,480,529 

398,491,379 

411,813.012 

'418,373,702 

423,332.052 

Italy  . 

Jan. 

1 

39.087.728 

41,287,279 

45,040,159 

47,350,824 

60,189,703 

Netherlands  .. 

Jan. 

I 

193.830.257 

200,240. 103 

255.731,280 

239,830,047 

202,179,471 

Norway  . 

Jan. 

1 

23.099,731 

25,311,450 

28,250,044 

28,838,572 

27,180,340 

Russia  . 

.Ian. 

1 

20,970,234 

21,091,202 

23,584,331 

25,007,520 

“24,917,832 

Fingapore  ... 

Jan. 

t 

8,174.660 

7,784,607 

8.524,000 

7,397,000 

‘7.397,6U0 

Spain  . 

Jan. 

1 

22.000,781 

24,084,180 

28,518,089 

24,895.006 

27.358.585 

Sweden  . 

Jan. 

1 

00.023.344 

60.417.080 

77,507,951 

71.240,034 

00.899.043 

Switzerland  . . 

Jan. 

1 

22,502,322 

20,958.0.80 

24,885,994 

23,202.136 

24,430,471 

U.  Kingdom.. 

Jan. 

1 

28,845.093 

28,852,729 

28,040.738 

29,242.082 

29,195.788 

United  States 

Jan. 

1 

1,112.709,546 

893.889  352 

857.01 3,583 

940.247.312 

1  938.550,880 

other  c’ntries. 

1  48.4i5.onn 

811,777.562 

1  7S.324,.5]0 

5ir>.()TO.fiii7 

1  f‘04.0h).rjr»2 

Total  .... 

12,530,434.478 

12.348,955,34212,454,522.010 

12.714,932,113 

,2,005,327,611 

“Estimated  except  for  1905.  “Preliminary.  ‘Year  preceding.  “Cape  Colony  be- 
e  1906.  “Not  including  free  ports  prior  to  March  1.  1906. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TEA,  1904-1908. 

Exports. 


Country. 

Year  I 

begin-  1904. 

ning—  1 

1005. 

j  1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

•  1  Pounds.  1  Pounds.  1  Pounds. 

Pounds* 

Pounds. 

British  India . 

Ceylon  . 

China  . 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Formosa  . 

Japan  . 

Singapore  . 

Other  countries... 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 

213,045,718 

157,929,342 

103,499,807 

20.011,407 

21,735,627 

47,108,802 

2,752,933 

5,428,000 

210,784,504 

170,183,568 

182.573,007 

20,143,823 

23,770,051 

38,505,730 

2,411.600 

7.721,353 

235,340.922 

170.527,120 

187,217,007 

26.510,239 

23.018,508 

39.030.497 

2.390,007 

20.172,9.88 

234,739,091 

179.843,402 

214.683,333 

30.240,868 

22.975.008 

40,589,420 

2.521,333 

8,091,211 

231,084.617 

177,050.902 

21U,151.4li7 

“30,5.80,230 

23,357.273 

33,200.050 

“2,.521.3.i3 

“5.579.279 

Total  . 

008,111,690 

062,102,0801  713.826,014 

733,084,080 

722,494,211 

Imports. 

Argentina  . 

Australia  . 

Austria-Hungary  . 

British  India . 

Brt.  South  Africa* 

Ian.  1 
Tan.  1 
Ian.  1 
Ian.  1 
Jan.  1 

2,418,217 

28,088.974 

2,002.742 

5.5,84.103 

3,322,815 

2.314.2.3S 

28,.S53.9()3 

2,755.098 

0,609.868 

3,254,298 

2.875.363 
29.47,8,014 

2,859.015 

5.420,731 

4.823.363 

35,174.152 

3,090,439 

5,903.738 

4,013,177 

29.873.772 

3,105.431 

7,598.559 

4,613,005 

278  INDIA  RUBBER. 


Country. 

Tear 

begin¬ 

ning— 

1904.  /  1005.  /  1006.  1 

1  1 

1907. 

1908. 

1 

Pounds. 

1  Pounds,  Pounds.  ^ 

Pounds,  j 

Pounds. 

Canada  . 

Chile  . 

Dutch  East  In-  ies. 

France  . 

French  Indo-China 

Germany^  . 

Netherlands  . 

New  Zealand . 

Persia  . 

Russia  . 

Singapore  . 

United  Kingdom.. 

1  nited  States . 

other  countries... 

Total . 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
■Mar  21 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 

20.817.658 

1,700.302 

4.044,820 

2.440,200 

3,436,080 

7,108,709 

8.794,208 

5,225,668 

6,784,277 

121,648,892 

4,602,333 

236,060,268 

106,791,122 

10,989,000 

23,876,200 

2,490,476 

4,902,110 

2,348,132 

2.314,783 

0,900,908 

9,090,007 

5,898,391 

6,097.776 

117,506,248 

4,760,800 

259,090,380 

96,779,143 

32.320.198 

26,476,802 

2,004,127 

5,113,929 

2.519,330 

2,300,784 

8,675,188 

9,559,200 

6,140,842 

6,410,358 

207,529,861 

4.992,267 

270.123,480 

89,437,757 

32,070.924 

28.840.872 

2,380.803 

5.443,220 

2,546.083 

2.754.303 

8.680.920 

9.202,811 

6,771.169 

9.782,414 

204,713.749 

4.842,133 

273.994.C50 

90.117.343 

44,263,232 

30.772.138 
•'2.204.187 
•5,443.220 
2,302.557 
•2.734,303 
8,828.188 
10.234.107 
6,471.965 
•9,782,414 
•144,627,611 
•4, .842.133 
275.417.319 
90,930.021 
•40,910,064 

. 1  611,840,648 

618.606,4821  718,817,6401  755,000,309 

085,147,069 

^Preliminary.  'Tear  preceding.  ‘Cape  Colony  before  190C.  “Not  Including  free 
ports  prior  to  March  1,  1^6. 

INTERNATIONA!.  TRADE  IN  INDIA  RUBBER,  1904-1908. 

Exiiorts. 


Countrj-. 

Tear 

begin 

ning- 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

j 

■  Pounds.  ^ 

Pounds.  ' 

Pounds. 

Pounds,  j 

Pounds. 

1 

5.017.377 

•10,040.000 

=5.200,000 

10.718.358 

•5.200.000 

10.690.000 

•5,200,000 

10,266.314 

•5.200,000 

10.032.913 

Belgian  Congo . 

Jan. 

1 

Belgium  . 

Jan. 

1 

lG,3o5.87C 

14,997,420 

16,940.908 

13.886.021 

15.036,638 

Bolivia  . 

Jan. 

1 

4,915,638 

3,728.726 

4,1'54.038 

4.033,589 

4,008,416 

Brazil  . 

Jan. 

1 

70.251.499 

78.027,329 

77,073.991 

80,446.  l.‘)4 

84,231,126 

Dutch  East  Indies.... 

Jan. 

1 

3.590.489 

4.569,275 

4.564,932 

14.068.081 

•14,088,081 

Ecuador  . 

Jan. 

1 

1,145.447 

1,293.134 

1.394.575 

1.033.670 

887,085 

France  . 

Tan. 

1 

0. 032. 627 

10, 760,377 

13,033,578 

12.751,379 

13,045.487 

French  Guinea . 

Jan. 

1 

2,952,245 

3.121,366 

3,374,020 

2.864.282 

•2,864,282 

French  Congo . 

Jan. 

1 

2,753,778 

3.716,860 

4,310,082 

4.061,352 

•4,061,352 

Germany*  . 

1 

10,073,138 

18,654,850 

19,887.013 

10.500,394 

9,099,798 

Gold  Coast  Colony . 

1 

4,013,837 

3.687,778 

3.G40.6G8 

3.549,548 

•3,549,548 

Ivory  Coast . 

1 

3,386,399 

2.602.038 

3. .347,805 

3.024,783 

•3,024.783 

Kamerun  . 

fan. 

1 

1,920,354 

2.141,777 

2.537.540 

3.291,084 

2.677,117 

1 

3,998,071 

4.896,298 

6,760,814 

5.598.785 

5,005,388 

5.678.357 

4.121.108 

6,677,097 

3.774.042 

•6,677,697 

Peru  . 

i_ran. 

1 

Senegal  . 

Ian. 

1 

2,208.623 

2,242.786 

2,018,511 

2,293.164 

•2,293,164 

Singapore  . 

1 

3,026,133 

0.053,067 

5,888,000 

5.422,133 

•5,422.133 

Southern  Nigeria . 

1 

2.408,926 

2,842.831 

3,434,279 

2,843.823 

•2,843,823 

Venezuela  . 

Other  countries . 

July 

1 

100. 440 
8.044.a32 

219.693 

11,714.817 

309,100 

18.266,180 

426,123 

25.194,477 

700.984 

•24.064.267 

Total  . 

. 

168,920.847 

196,658,081 

212,118,141 

215,956,6741217,582,135 

1 

Imports. 


Austria-Hungary  . 

1 

2,935,675 

3,021.875 

4.231.331 

4.967,454 

4.237,.504 

Belgium . 

Jan. 

1 

17.983.033 

18,744,212 

20.813,089 

18,292.494 

17.783.480 

Canada  . 

Jan. 

1 

3.236.374 

2,504.217 

2.642,580 

2.777,668 

1.868..5e9 

France  . 

1 

14,611,040 

10.693.018 

23,053,199 

24,111.907 

22.097.530 

Germany*  . 

Jan. 

1 

38,375.855 

4/. 627, 110 

51.488,947 

34.851,767 

32.498,112 

Italy  . 

Jan. 

1 

1.474.451 

1.690,725 

2.586.242 

2.241.660 

3.298.996 

Netherlands  . 

Jan. 

1 

5.371.310 

6.645. 49S 

8.189,950 

8.142.875 

6.522,685 

Russia  . 

Jan. 

1 

13.064.780 

12.913.540 

16.702,892 

15.036,756 

•16.611,888 

United  Kingdom . 

1 

22.140.048 

29.000.832 

31,004,400 

35.646,016 

24,253,600 

United  States . 

Jan. 

1 

61.889.758 

64.147.701 

67.907.Z51 

68.653,291 

76.289.474 

Other  countries . 

8.050. 120 

9.278.344 

11.639,538 

11.271.855 

•11.344,457 

Total  . 

189.132.644 

_ 

213,267,072 

240,159.419 

225,093,743 

216,806,304 

♦Estimated.  ‘Not  including  free  ports  prior  to 

•Tear  preceding.  March  1.  1906. 

•Preliminary. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  IN  TItE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1908  AND  1909. 


Stales  and 
Territories. 


Alabama  a  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  b  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  c  ....... 

Colorado  d  . 

Connecticut  e  . 

Delaware  f  . . . . 

Dist.  of  Columbia  s 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  h  . . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . .  . 

Iowa  . . 

Kansas  i  . . 

Kentucky  . . . 

Louisiana  k  . 

Maine  I  . . 

Maryland  m  . 

Massachusetts  .  . .  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . .  . 

Mississippi  n  . 

Missouri  . . 


1908. 

1909. 

Gallons. 

122,206 

Gallons. 

170 

53,048 

8,391,008 

13,036 

8,154,409 

38 

120,790 

139,933 

54 

1  141,850 

715 

49,430 
.  19,018 
6,332 

141,158.599 
123,983  222 
33,940 

37,793.376 

21,916,486 

23 

357 

27.524,275 

5.890,692 

118.995.973 

1  3,902,525 

2,602,273 

2,502,224 

1,876,607 

3,667,441 

2,387,333 

2,180.436 

247.987 

393.618 

States  and 
Territories. 

1908. 

1909. 


Montana  o  . 

Nebraska  p  . 1 

Nevada  q  . I 

.New  Hampshire  r| 

New  Jersey . i 

New  Mexico  s...  .  ( 

New  York . I 

North  Carolina..  I 
N.  and  S.  Dakota  | 

Ohio  . I 

Oklahoma  . I 

Oregon  t  . I 

Pennsylvania  ....| 
Rhode  Island  u.  .  I 
South  Carolina.. .J 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  V  . 

Vermpnt  w  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  .X  ... 
West  Virginia...! 

Wisconsin  . I 

Wyoming  y  . I 


Gallons: 

7.190 

1,808,993 


20,773 

103.506 

157 

7.445,897 

699,139 


10,323,194 


406 

6,961,945 


5,925 

1,480,498 

20 


712,079 

614 

178,086 

2,088,917 


Gallbns. 

6,566 

1,924,106 


70,455 

279 

6,674.603 

271,761 


9,119,611 

1,066 

7:793.950 


1,079.219 

928 


674.711 

187 

174,021 

2,082,888 


-1- 


Total . .  .1133.889.5631139,891,613 


a  Including  the  State  of  Mississippi  on  and  after  June  1.  1908. 
b  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Mexico  since  September  5,  1883. 
c  Including  .Nevada  from  October  1.  1883,  to  July  31.  1884,  and  since  July  1, 
1887. 

d  Including  Wyoming  since  August  15,  1883. 
e  Including  Rhode  Island  since  July  1,  1887. 

f  Including  nine  counties  of  Maryland  from  October  2,  1876,  to  .Tune  30,  1887. 
and  two  counties  of  Virginia  from  June  19,  1877,  to  June  30,  1887:  part  of  the 
collection  district  of  Maryland  since  July  1.  1887. 

g  Part  of,  the  collection  district  of  Maryland  since  October  2.  1876. 
h  Part  of  the  Collection  district  of  Montana  since  August  20,  1883. 

1  Including  the  Indian  Terriiory  since  August  8.  1881.  Oklahoma  Territory 
was  attached  to  the  district  of  Kansas  March  30,  1886.  Indian  and  Oklahoma 
Territories  were  constituted  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  proclaimed  as  such  by 
the  President  November  16,  1907. 

k  Including  Mississippi  since  July  1,  1887.  Mississippi  was  detached  from 
Louisiana  June  1,  1908,  and  consolidated  with  Alabama. 

1  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Hampshire  since  July  1,  1887. 
m  Exclusive  of  nine  counties  annexed  to  Delaware,  but  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  October  2,  1876,  to  June  30,  1887:  States  of  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  since  July  1.  1887. 

n  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Louisiana  since  July  1,  1887.  Consolidated 
with  Alabama  June  1,  1908. 

o  Including  Idaho  since  August  20,  1883,  and  Utah  from  August  20,  1883,  to 
July  31,  1884.  and  since  July  1,  1887. 

p  Including  Dakota  (North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  since  1891)  since  August 
20,  1883.  The  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota  were  detached  from  the  district 
of  Nebraska  July  1,  1901.  and  constituted  a  collection  district,  to  be  known  as  the 
district  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  on  and  after  that  date. 

q  Part  of  California  from  October  1,  1883,  to  July  31.  1884,  and  since  July  1, 
1887;  including  Utah  from  Augujt  1.  1884,  to  June  30,  1887. 
r  Including  Maine  and  Vermont  since  July  1,  1887. 

8  Including  Arizona  since  September  5,  1883 

t  Including  Alaska  since  December  27,  1872,  and  Washington  Territory,  now 
the  State  of  Washington,  since  September  1.  1883.  The  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  detached  from  the  district  of  Oregon  September  1, 
1902,  and  constituted  a  collection  district,  to  be  known  as  the  district  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  and  after  that  date. 

u  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Connecticut  since  July  1.  1887. 

V  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Montana  from  August  20.  1883,  to  July  31, 

1884,  and  since  July  1.  1887:  part  of  the  collection  district  of  Nevada  from  August 
1,  1884,  to  June  30.  1887. 

w  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Hampshire  since  July  1,  1887. 

X  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Oregon  since  September  1,  l883.  Detached 

from  the  district  of  Oregon  September  1,  1902. 

y  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Colorado  since  A,ugust  15,  1883. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  LIQUORS. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERRI¬ 
TORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  T’E.ARS  1008 
AND  1900. 


States  and 
Territories. 


1908. 


1900. 


States  and 
Territories. 


1008. 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

Calllornla  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 

f  lorlda  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 


Barrels. 


00,088 


11,775 

1.240.053 

437.780 

1,230,034 


14.008 

118.370 

12,085 


5.535.290 

1,30G."75 

411.455 

27,100 

73S.852 

511,439 


1,443,0.52 

2,202.000 

1,530.833 

1,339,158 


3.855,042 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


57,319 


10.425 

1,188,881 

411.470: 

1,211,588 


15,750 

115.155 

14,048 


5,525.473 

1,273.081 

437,177 

5,872 

704,048' 

475,432 

”l,370!6i6i 

2,043.018 

1,483,207 

1,412,071 

'3.m554 


Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

INew  Hampshire. 

'New  Jersey . 

'New  Mexico . 

New  Ydrk . 

North  Carolina.. 
N.  and  S.  Dak.. 

'Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

'Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

iVeimont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  .... 
West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


404.042 

383,088 


301,132 

3,170.200 

27,107 

12.903,005 

lu 

45.845 

4,406,306 


100.005 

7,500,557 


4,090 

200,038 

647,738 


102.814 

877.263 

341,700 

4,010,473 


Total . I  a58,814.033 


1009. 


Barrels. 


460.528 

380.820 

■■■■^4.733 

3,114.043 

24.525 

12,673,773 

. 4U046 

4,061.730 

’  iw'.iii 

7,050.202 


5,157 
2.55. 200 
653,702 


164,203 

822.2.34 

203.180 

4,600.031 


b56.364.360 


a  includes  66,353  barrels  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 
b  Includes  60,863  barrels  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 

Foot  notes  of  preceding  table  as  to  districts  apply  to  this  table  also. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  AND  IITN'ES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  FISCAL  YE.ARS  1890-1909. 


Distilled  spirits  consumed  (proof  gals.). 


Year  ended  June 
30— 


Domestic. 


I 


From 

fruit. 


1890. .  . 

1891. . . 

1892. .  . 

1893..  . 

1894.. . 

1895.. . 

1896.. . 

1897..  . 

1898.. . 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901 . .  . 

1902.. . 

1903..  . 

1904.. . 

1905.. . 

1900.. . 

1907 . .  . 

1908.. . 
1909 


1.508.130 
1.219,4.36 
1.961.0U2 
1.687.541 
1.430,553 
1,102,703 
1.440,810 

1.146.131 
1.411.148 
1,306.218 
1.386.301 
1,509.271 
1,403.204 
1,515.072 
1.637.331 
1,595.021 
1.781.043 
1.903.088 
1.070.031 


.Ml  other. 


I  Import’d 
for  con- 
Isumpt'n. 


Total.* 


Wines  consumed  (gals.). 


Domestlcl 


I 


84. 760:301 11.661,1921  87.829.023 
88.335.48311.002,6461  91, 157. .565 
94.161.10711,179.671 
98,202.79011.397,422 
88.046.77111.003.885 
76,0.55.5001 1.490.860 
67.743.431 1 1.541,504 
69.653. 10612.‘230,711 
79,266.8601  91.5.985 

84.739.631  n.3'T.593 
94,2I'5.03511,705,468 
100.004.87811.941.189 


97.301.840 

101.2.87,753  - 

90.541.209  18.040,3.85 
78.6.55.063  16.589.657 
70.725.745  14.509.757 
73.029.948  33.940.319 
81.594.293  17,453,684 
87.433.442  22,835,587 
97.356.,864 1 26.242,492 

103.455.3381 24.008.380 


23,896,108 

23,736.2.32 

•23,033,493 

26.391,235 


I 


Import'd 
(or  con- 
sumpt’n. 

6':0497^ 

6,347,077 

5.231.134 

5.24.5.156 

3.842.4,55 

4.274.220 

4.101.648 

4.331.1.59 

3,114.339 

3.524.912 

3,745,975 

4.38S.140 


182:230  iOT:726:i4l|44;743:815  5;620;i06  49.763.9M 

113.7 is! 776 12,4:19,106 11 17,009,954 1 32,634,^.13 1 5.604.52.>  3‘<.2:t8.8l8 


110.794.496 1 2.6.55.560 
116,544,80212.729,826 

122.961, 612i:i.l08.:i28 
134.308.69313.782.055 
119  9.51. 185|3.7.58. 098 


121, 087.887 137..53.8.799 15.772.418 
120, 809, 649 1 29,309, 408 1 6.690, 309 
127.851.583139,847,04410,638.179 
1 40. 084 , 436 1 60, 079. 283 1 7 . 659. 565 
1 25.379,31 4  44.421 .269  7,700.3” 


( i.85o',700 1 1 14.913.702 1 4.3G5,'634 1 121, 130,036 1 53,609.905 1 8.100,554 


Total. 


28,945.993 
29. 083.309 
28.264. 6’27 
31.636,391 
21.882,840 
20.863.877 
18.701.405 
38,271.478 
20.568.0’23 
20.360.499 
29.988.467 
28.396,520 


43.311.217 
35.039.717 
40,485. 2-23 
.57.738.848 
52,121.646 
01.779.549 


•Does  not  Include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
insular  posseLlons  from  1901  to  date.  tPmduct  less  domestic  exporU. _ 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  MALT  LIQUORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CON¬ 
SUMPTION  OF  ALL  LIQUORS  PER  CAPITA,  1890  TO  1909. 


Year 

ended 

June 

So, 

Malt  liquors  consumed. 

Total  con¬ 
sumption  of 
wines  and 
liquors  (a). 

Total  consumption  per 
capita. 

Domestic  (b) 

Imported 
for  con¬ 
sumption. 

Total  (a). 

Of  distilled 

spirits. 

Of  wines. 

Of  malt 

liquors. 

Of  all  liquors 

and  wines. 

Gallons. 

Gailons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

IP.gls. 

1  Gals. 

1  Gals. 

1  Gals. 

Ib'oo. . 

863,212,958 

2,716.601 

855.929,560 

972,705,175 

1.40 

0.46 

13.67 

15.53 

1891. . 

944.178.621 

3,061,898 

047.230,519 

1,067,471,393 

1.43 

.46 

14.84 

16.72 

1892. . 

986,329,023 

2,980,809 

989.309,832 

1,114,876,299 

1.49 

.43 

15.24 

17.13 

1893. . 

1,071,078,562 

3,362.509 

1.074.441,071 

1,207,365,215 

1.52 

.48 

16.19 

18.20 

1894. . 

1,033.082,586 

2,940,949 

1.036,023.535 

1,148,447.584 

1.34 

.32 

15.32 

16.95 

1895.. 

1,040,000,419 

3,033,067 

1,143,033,480 

1,142,5.52,420 

1.14 

.30 

15.13 

16.57 

1896. . 

1.110,165,435 

3,300,531 

1,113.465,056 

1.202,893,116 

1.01 

.27 

15.85 

17.12 

189T.. 

1.066,637,6.50 

3,002,558 

1,069.640,208 

1.180,041,634 

1.02 

.53 

14.94 

16.50 

1898. . 

1,102,042.753 

2,457,348 

1.164.500,101 

1,266,002,417 

1.12 

.28 

15.96 

17.37 

1899. . 

1.133,583,481 

2,797,427 

1,136.380.008 

1,250,174,840 

1.18 

.35 

15.30 

16.82 

1900. . 

1,219.070,100 

3.3!  6.908 

1,222,387. 104 

1.349,732,435 

1.28 

.39 

16.02 

17.69 

1901.  . 

1.255,4(!4.062 

3,590,382 

1,259,060.444 

1.390,912,302 

1.33 

.37 

16.22 

17.91 

19  2.. 

1.378,601,964 

3,707,222 

1.382,369,176 

1,599,859,237 

1.36 

.63 

17.50 

19.49 

1903. . 

1,446,103,812 

4,204,538 

1,450.308,350 

1.606,217.122 

1.46 

.48 

18.04 

19.98 

1904. . 

1,494,541,140 

4.837,075 

1,409,378,215 

1,063,776.829 

1.48 

.53 

18.34 

20.35 

1905.. 

1.533,325,442 

6,201.168 

1,538,526,610 

1.604,455,976 

1.45 

.42 

18.50 

20.38 

19  6. . 

1,604.438.014 

5.963,207 

1,700,421,221 

1,874,758,027 

1.52 

.55 

20.19 

22.26 

1907.. 

1,815,141,683 

7,171.842 

1,822,313.525 

2,020,136,800 

1.63 

.67 

21.24 

23.54 

li)08. . 

1,821.418,322 

7.314,126 

1,828,732,448 

2,006.233.408 

1.44 

.60 

20.98 

23.02 

1909. . 

1.745,52.3,769 

7,110.657 

1,762,634,426 

1,935,544,011 

1.37 

•  70 

19.79 

21.85 

Notes  a  and  b  same  as  in  preceding  table. 

Notes — (1)  The  production  o£  domestic  wines  was  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Charles  McK.  Leeser,  president  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders’ 
Society  of  New  York,  and  other  well-informed  persons,  except  that  the  production 
for  1889  (opposite  the  year  1890)  is  that  officially  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  (2)  The  consumption  of  domestic  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors  derived  from  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internai  Revenue. 


STATISTICS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  CALENDAR  TEAKS  1907 

AND  1908. 


(From  Chart  of  the 

United  States  Geological 

Survey.) 

Product. 

1907. 

1908. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metallic.  1  1  1 

Pig  iron,’  spot  value,”  long  tons’... 
Silver,  com’rcial  value.*  troy  ounces. 
Gold,  coining  value,®  troy  ounces... 
Copper,  value  at  N.  Y.  C..  pounds.. 
Lead,®  value  at  N.  Y.  C.,  short  tons. 
Zinc.®  value  at  N.  Y.  C.,  short  tons. 
Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco, 

2.').7S1.361 
56.514,700 
4, .374.827 
868,996,401 
365,160 
223,745 

21,567 

’17,211,000 

351 

$529,958,000 

37.200.700 

90.435.700 
173. 799, .300 

38,707  596 
26,401,910 

828,931 

4.926,048 

77,300 

1,322,985 

(“) 

33,285 

10,589 

15,936.018 

62.440.800 

4.574.340 

942,570,721 

310.762 

190,749 

19,762 

»11,162,000 

$254,321,000 

28,050.600 

94.560,000 

124,419.335 

26,104.008 

17.930.406 

824,146 

2,434,600 

Aluminum,  value  at  P’tsb'g,  pounds. 
Antimony,®  value  at  San  Francisco, 

Antlmonial  lead,  short  tons......... 

9,910 

13,629 

1,264,771 

(“) 

Nickel,'®  value  at  Phlla.,  pounds.... 
Tin  . 

(12) 

(ij) 

750 

Platinum,  value  at  N.  T.  C®.  troy 
ounces . . 

357 

14,250 

Total  value  of  metallic  products . 

903,802,244 

549,823,116 

Noa-metalllc  (Spot  Values). 

Bituminous  coal.’®  short  tons . 

Pennsylvania  anthracite,  long  tons.. 

594, 750. 11 2 
76,432,421 

$4.51,214.842 

163,584,056 

54.222.399 

120,106.749 

332,673,944 

74,347.102 

$374,135,268 

158,178,849 

64,640.374 

129.706,258 

133,000 

Petroleum,  barrels'* . 

166.095.335 

179,572,479 

Peat  . 
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MINTER.VL  PRODUCTS. 


Product. 


li>07. 


1008. 


Clay  products’® . 

Cement,  barrels  *  ’■ . 

Lime,  short  tons . 

Sand-lime  brick . 

Slate  . 

Stone’ ^  . 

Corundum  and  emery,  short  tons... 
Abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar,  short 

tons  . 

Garnet  for  abrasive  purposes,  short 

tons  . 

Grindstones  . 

Infusorial  earth  and  tripoll . 

Millstones  . 

Oilstones,  etc . 

Pumice,  short  tons . 

Arsenious  oxide,  pounds . 

Borax  (crude),  short  tons . 

Bromine,  pounds . 

Fluorspar,  short  tons . 

Gypsum,  short  tons . 

Lithium  minerals,  short  tons . 

.Marls,  short  tons . 

Phosphate  rock,  long  tons . 

Pyrlte,  long  tons . 

Pulphur,  long  tons . 

Salt,  barrels’® . 

Barytes  (crude),  short  tons . 

Cobalt  oxide,  pounds . 

Mineral  paints,’*  short  tons . 

Zinc  oxide,  short  tons . 

Asbestos,  short  tons . 

Asphalt,  short  tons . 

Bauxite,  long  tons . 

Chromic  Iron  ore.  long  tons . 

Feldspar,  short  tons . 

Fibrous  talc,  short  tons . 

Fuller’s  earth,  short  tons . 

Glass  sand,  short  tons . 

Graphite  (crystalline),  pounds . 

Graphite  (amorphous),  short  tons... 

Magnesite,  short  tons . 

Manganese  ores,  long  tons . 

Manganiferous  ores,  long  tons . 

Mica  (sheet),  pounds . 

Mica  (scrap),  short  tons . 

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold . 

Monazite  and  zircon,  pounds . 

Precious  stones . 

Quartz,  short  tons . 

Sand  (molding,  building,  etc.)  and 

gravel,  short  tons . 

Talc  and  soapstone,  short  tons . 

Tungsten,  short  tons . 

Uranium  and  vanadium,  short  tons.. 


Total  value  of  non-metalllc 

mineral  products . 

Total  value  of  metallic  products. 
Estimated  value  of  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  unspecified’  “ . 

Grand  total . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1  Quantity. 

Value. 

158.942.369 

133.197.762 

52,230,342 

55.903.851 

62.910.925 

44.477.653 

3,092,524 

12.656,705 

1,225,769 

2,766.873 

11.091.186 

961.226 

6,019.220 

6.316,817 

71.105.805 

12.294 

(».712.490 

8.745 

1,069 

669 

17,435 

126,582 

11,725 

79,146 

7,058 

211,686 

896,022 

1,990 

64,620 

63b.uu5 

104,406 

97,442 

31,741 

31.420 

264,188 

217.284 

8,112 
3,502, (KX) 

33.818 

163.000 

10.569 

39,287 

(*’) 

5^.850 

1,121,520 

25,000 

975,000 

1,379,496 

199,281 

1,055.636 

102.344 

49.486 

287,282 

38.705 

225,098 

1,751,748 

4,942.264 

1,721,829 

4,138.560 

530 

11,000 

203 

1.550 

14,091 

6,429 

8.469 

4.330 

2.265.343 

10,653.558 

2,386.138 

11.399.124 

247,587 

794,949 

222.598 

857.113 

293,106 

5.142.850 

369.444 

6.668,215 

29,704.128 

7,608.323 

28,822.062 

7.553.632 

69,621 

291,777 

(”) 

38.527 

120,442 

(") 

71.973 

2.979.158 

68,694 

2.410.367 

71,784 

6.490,600 

56.292 

5,072.460 

653 

11.899 

936 

19,624 

223.661 

2.S26.4S9 

185,382 

1.868.881 

97,776 

290 

480.330 

5,640 

52,167 

263.968 

7.230 

84,549 

499,069 

67,240 

400.918 

67.800 

626,000 

70,739 

697.390 

32.851 

291.773 

29.714 

278.367 

1.187,296 

1,250.067 

1.093.553 

1,134.599 

4,947.840 

171.149 

2.288.000 

132.840 

26.803 

125.821 

1.443 

75.250 

7.561 

22.663 

6,587 

19.761 

5.604 

63,369 

6,144 

62,779 

103.844 

259.473 

55,620 

132.556 

1,060.182 

349.311 

972,964 

234.021 

3.025 

42,600 

2.417 

33.9«U 

52,060,520 

7,331,503 

66,108.820 

7,287,269 

548,152 

65.800 

735.800 

422.646 

60.718 

415,063 

22,977 

157,094 

38,825 

138,646 

40.664.622 

13,242.002 

36.122.491 

.  12,135,433 

72,010 

905,047 

46,615 

703,832 

1,640 

890,048 

(•) 

671 

229.955 

$1,167.70.">.720 

$1,045,497,070 

903,802,244 

549,923,116 

100.000 

250,000 

— 

$2,071,607,964 

$1,595,670,186 

’Production  of  iron  ore:  1699 — 24,663.173  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $34,909,077. 
1900—27.553,161  long  tons,  value  at  mines,  $66,590,504.  1901—28,687.479  long  tons; 
value  at  mines,  $49,256,245.  1^2—35,5.54,135  long  tons;  value  at  mines.  $65,412,950. 

1903—35,019,308  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $66,326,415.  1904—27.644.330  long  tons; 
value  at  mines.  $43,186,741.  1905 — 42.526.133  long  tons:  value  at  mines.  $75,165,604 

1906 — 47,749.728  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $100,597,106.  1907—51,720.619  long  tons; 

value  at  mines.  $131,996,147.  1905 — 35,963.336  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $81,845,904. 

Statistics  lor  Iron  ore  and  for  value  of  pig  Iron  are  collected  by  the  survey:  statistics 
for  output  of  pig  Iron  are  furnished  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

’By  "spot”  value  Is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

•Long  tons  are  tons  of  2,240  avoirdupois  pounds;  short  tons  are  tons  of  2,006 
avoirdupois  pounds. 

•Average  price  a  troy  ounce  In  1906  was  67  cents;  In  1907  It  was  66  cents;  in 
1908  it  was  53  cents. 

•Prior  to  1905,  coining  value,  $20.6718  a  troy  ounce;  in  1905,  coining  value. 
$20.671834;  since  1905,  coining  value.  $20.671834626323. 

•The  products  from  domestic  ores  only. 
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lOf  76%  avoirdupois  pounds  net;  of  75  avoirdupois  pounds  net  since  June,  1904. 

‘Consumption. 

•Includes  antimony  smelted  from  Imported  ores  and  antimony  contained  in  hard 
lead. 

'•Includes  nickel  in  copper-nickel  alloy  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 

"Included  under  unspecified. 

"Nineteen  short  tons  of  high-grade  concentrates  shipped  to  England  from  South 
Carolina  In  1903.  In  1904  about  142  short  tons  of  concentrates  from  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota  and  Alaska  shipped  to  England.  In  1905,  no  production.  In  1906,  2,500 
pounds  ot  metallic  tin,  55  short  tons  o£  concentrates  from  Alaska  and  14  short  tons 
of  concentrates  from  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  In  1907,  about  89  short 
tons  of  concentrates.  In  1908,  no  production. 

'•Includes  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Coke:  1902 — 25.401,730  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $63,339,167.  1903 — 25,274,- 
281  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $66,498,664.  1904 — 23,661,106  short  tons;  value  at  ovens, 
$46,144,941.  1905—32,231,129  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $72,476,196.  1906 — 36,401,217 
short  tons;  va.ue  at  ovens,  $91,608,034.  1907 — 40,779,564  short  tons;  value  at  ovens, 
$111,539,126.  1908 — 26,033,518  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $62,483,983. 

'•Of  42  gallons. 

'•Value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufactured  clay:  1899 — Census  returns, 
$1,645,328.  1900— $1,840,377.  1901— $2,576,932.  1902— $2,061,072.  1903— $2,594,042.  1904 
—$2,320,162.  1905— $2,768,006.  1906— $3,245,256.  1907— $3,448,648.  1908— $2,599,986. 

'“Of  380  pounds  net. 

'’Includes  i.mestone  for  iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones. 

'•Of  280  pounds  net.  Value  is  for  net  product  exclusive  of  cost  of  packages. 

'•Includes  mecaldc  paint,  ochre,  umber,  mortar  colors,  sienna,  ground  slate, 
shales,  sub;imed  blue  lead',  sublimed  white  lead  and  zinc  lead. 

••Includes,  in  1907 — Nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
alum  clays  used  by  paper  manufacturers;  and  molybdenum,  nickel  and  cobalt,  tan¬ 
talum,  titanium,  uranium  and  vanadium,  valued  together  at  $31,945.  In  1908 — Nitrate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  alum  clays  used  by  paper  manu¬ 
facturers;  nickel  and  cobait,  cadmium,  arsenic  and  bismuth,  valued  together  at  $169,281. 

VALUE,  BY  STATES  AND  TEKKITOKIES,  OF  THE  MINEKAL  PRODUCTS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  C.4LENDAB  YEARS  1907  rYND  1908, 


Alabama  . , 
Alaska  .... 
Arizona  . . . 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 
Colorado  • . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  . 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine  . 

Maryland  .  .  .  ■ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi  .  .  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  .... 
Nevada  . 


1907. 

1908. 

$52,136,749 

$35,010,808 

20,200,552 

20,791,738 

56,753,050 

43,502,834 

6,386,747 

5,348,90 1 

56,679,436 

65,137,030 

71,105,128 

58,629,487 

3,389,519 

2,721,663 

431,438 

382,502 

337,294 

277,800 

7,365,754 

9,167,702 

6,641,003 

5,200,881 

21,300,612 

15,256,382 

145,768,464 

122,900,688 

39,141,217 

37,295,401 

17,623,094 

18,088,537 

29,932,608 

26,162,213 

19,294,341 

16,141,956 

10,876,719 

12,113,009 

4.395,268 

4,044,078 

19.356,250 

11,489,082 

6,584,181 

5,925,949 

70,242,692 

45,730,798 

5.457,422 

4,524,022 

1,024,302 

974,518 

53,129,431 

41,499,835 

60,663,511 

46,803,841 

1,383,916 

1,425,388 

700 

19,043.820 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York. .  . . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  ... 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . . 
Virginia  . . 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total . . 
Miscellaneous 
U  n  s  p  e  c  1  fied 
products  .... 
Grand  total 


1907. 


$1. 

32 

7, 

68, 

2, 

207, 

26, 

2, 

657, 

2, 

4, 

26 

19 

38 

9, 

19, 

11 

92, 

13, 

10, 


390,360 

,800,299 

517,843 

762,815 

961,381 

875,180 

657,339 

908,968 

638,587 

783,345 

937,384 

305,203 

938,829 

,525,004 

,806,458 

099,756 

464,857 

313,182 

,617,706 

557,960 

832,395 

671,574 


2,068, 

2, 


986,421 

521,543 

100,000 


2,071,607,964 


1908. 


$1,614,277 

21,315,631 

4,937,890 

46,669,861 

2,145,947 

738,818 

134,499,335 

26,586,751 

2,743,434 

473,083,212 

708,694 

2,081,001 

8,528,234 

19,277,03] 

15,212,929 

26,422,121 

9,313,129 

13,127,395 

11,610,224 

77,465,737 

11,052,151 

9,453,341 


1,593,179,351 

2,240,835 

250,000 


1,595,670,186 


THE  WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 


I  Equivalent  in 

I  short  tons. 


Country. 


Country. 


I  Equiva 

I  short 


"nt  in 

tons. 


United  States  (1908) . . 

Great  Britain  (1908) . 

Germany  (1908) . 

4  ustria-Hu  ngary  (1907) . 

France  (1908) . 

Russia  and  P’inland  (1907) . , 

Belgium  (1908) . . 

Japan  (1907) . 

India  (1908) . . 


415,842,698  Canada  (1908) . 

292,887,144  iNew  South  Wales  (1908) _ 

Spain  (1907) . 

Transvaal  (1908) . ; . 

New  Zealand  (1907) . 

Natal  (1907) . 

Queensland  and  Victoria 

(1907)  . 

Mexico  (1906) . 


237,306,973 

63,109,750 

41,471,343 

28,686,632 

24,999,392 

15,361,600 

14,301,991 


10, 

10. 

4 

3, 

2, 

1, 


904,466 

244,668 

,284,900 

374,215 

050,730 

713,648 

,079,936 

846,416 
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Country 

Equivalent  In 
short  tons. 

Country. 

Ekgulvalent  In 
short  tons. 

Holland  (1906) . 

Italy  (1907) . 

587.2.83 

499,493 

330.574 

144,040 

0,8.390 

Other  countries  (a) . 

Total . 

7.840.000 

Sweden  (1907) . 

1.167,941.188 

35.0 

Cape  colony  (1907) . 

Tasmania  (1908) . 

Percentage  of  United  States 

(a)  Includes  China.  Turkey.  Servia,  Portugal.  United  States  of  Colombia.  Chile. 
Borneo  and  Labuan.  Peru.  Greece,  etc. 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
CALENDAR  YE.AKS  1906-1908,  IN  SHORT  TONS,  BY 
STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


1900.  ^  i  lUUT.  1  llHlb. 


State  or  Territory. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1  (Quantity. 

Value. 

Alabama  . 

13.107.963 

$17. .514. 7861  14.250.454 

$18,405,468 

11.604,593 

$14,647,891 

Arkansas  . 

1,804.268 

3,000.339 

2.070,438 

4,473.693 

2.078.357 

3,409.470 

C'fornia  &  Alaska 

so.azi 

78.684 

24,089 

01.813 

21.802 

C9.650 

Colorado  . 

10.111,218 

12,735.016 

10,790,236 

15.079.440 

9.034.973 

13,586,988 

Georgia  and  N.  C. . 

*332.107 

•424.004 

•362,401 

•499.680 

204.822 

364.279 

Idaho  . 

to.ics 

724.238 

17.58.8 

$31,119 

5,429 

21.832 

Illinois  . 

41,480.104 

44.763.062 

51.317,140 

54.687.3.82 

47,659.(90 

49.978.247 

Indiana  . 

12,092,560 

13,116,261 

13.985.713 

15. 114. .300 

12.314,890 

13.084.297 

Iowa  . 

7.260,224 

11.619.455 

7.574.332 

12.2.5.S.012 

7.161.310 

11  9u0. 102 

Kansas  . 

6,024.775 

8,979,553 

7,322.449 

11.159.608 

6,245.508 

9.292,222 

Kentucky  . 

9.653,617 

9.809.938 

10.753.124 

11.4tl5.0.38 

10,246.553 

10.317,162 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  .... 

5,435,453 

0,474,793 

5,532,628 

0.023,697 

4,377.093 

50 

1.83.5,019 

5,116,753 

150 

3.322,904 

Michigan  . 

1,346,338 

2,427.404 

2.035.^58 

3.C60.833 

Missouri  . 

3,758,008 

6.118.733 

3,997,930 

G.  .541 1.709 

3.317,315 

6.444,907 

Montana  . 

1.829,921 

3.240,357 

2,016.857 

3.907.082 

1.020.190 

3.771,248 

New  Mexico . 

1,964.713 

2.6.38,986 

2,628,959 

3,832.128 

2,467.937 

3,368,753 

North  Dakota . 

305,689 

451,382 

347.760 

560.199 

320.742 

622,116 

Ohio  . 

27.731.640 

30.346,580 

32.142.419 

35.324.740 

26.270.639 

27,897.704 

Oklahoma  (I.  T.).. 

2,800.200 

5.482,360 

3,642.658 

7,433.014 

2.948,116 

5,976,594 

Oregon  . 

79.731 

212,338 

70.981 

106,304 

86.259 

236,021 

Penna.  bituminous. 

129.293,205 

130.200.0.51 

150.143.177 

155.664.026 

117.179,527 

118.816,303 

Tennessee  . 

6.259.275 

7.C67,*}15 

O.SI0.243 

8.490.334 

6.199.171' 

7,118.499 

Texas  . 

1,312.873 

2.178.901 

1.648.069 

2,778,811 

1.895.377 

3.419. 4S1 

Utah  . 

1,772,551 

2.408,381 

1.947,007 

2.959,700 

1.846,792 

3. 119, .338 

Virginia  . 

4,254,879 

4.183.091 

4. 7 10,. 89.-) 

4.807,5.33 

4.259.042 

3. 86  s.  524 

Washington  . 

3.270,184 

6.tlOS,434 

3.680.532 

7.670.801 

3.024,943 

C.r90.4l2 

5\est  Virginia . 

43,290.350 

41,951.939 

48.091.583 

47.846.630 

41.897.843 

40!OU9.064 

Wyoming  . 

0,133,094 

8.013.528 

C.2j2.tJ&0 

9.732,608 

5,489.902 

8,868.157 

Total  bituminous.. 

342,874.867 

381.102.115 

394,759.1121451. 214.84^ 

3.32.  .57.3. 944  1 .374. 1  .A5. 268 

Penna.  anthracite. 

71,282.411 

131.017.091 

S5.C0-1.312 

163,584.056 

83.268,754 

158,178;S49 

<-:ran'1  rotal  ....  I 

4r4.157.27s! 

513.079,809 

480  363. 424 '614. 794, 898 140.5.842. 698  1.5.32  314,117 

•Georgia  only,  flncludes  production  of  Nevada,  flncludes  production  of  Nebraska 
and  Nevada. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IN  SHORT  TONS. 
1880.  1885,  1890,  1895  AND  1900-’08. 


Year. 


Pern.“ylvan:a 

anthracite. 


Bituminous  coal. 


Quantity.  |  Value.  |  Quantity.  |  Value. 


1880 . 

28,649,812 

$42.in(;.n78 

188,5 . 

.38.335.974 

76.671.948 

1890 . 

46  468.(541 

66. 3S:{.7T2 

1895 . 

57.999.337 

82,019,272 

1900 . 

.57.367.91.5 

85.7.-.7.S.51 

1901 . 

67,471,667 

11 2.504. o?n 

1902 . 

41.. 873.  .59.5 

76.1 7.8. .-,46 

1903 . 

74,607.068 

1.52,0.36,448 

1904 . 

73  1.56.709 

138.974.020 

1905 . 

77.6.59.8.50 

141. 879.600 

1 966 . 

71.2.82.411 

131,917.604 

1907 . 

85.604.312 

16.3.5,84.0.56 

1908 . 

8.3,268,75411.58,178,849 

42.8:!1.7.5.S 
72.894.:i2t 
m.Xn'’  .2J2 
13.7  118.193 
•.’12.310  112 
2J.'),82S.14n 
200.210  S44 
282,749.348 
27S.O.'.n.OS9 
31 002  78.-, 
342  874  807 
394.7.79.112 
1332.573.944 


l$.7S.44;i,71S| 
I  82.347.04.8 ■ 
'1 10,420.801 
1115,779.771  I 
220,930,3131 
230,4-.>2,049l 
200.8.-, 8.483  I 
3.-.1.0S7.!t331 
3n.-.,307.nni 
334.0.-..8,2n4 
3.81, 102. 11.-,  I 
451.214.8421 
1374,135.2081 


Total. 


I  Quantity.  |  Value. 

71.481.570 
111.100,295 


157.770.903 

19.3. 11 7..  5.30 
20;1.084.027 
293.299.810 

301.. -,;io.439 
.357.350.410 

351. . 810.398 
392. 72-2. 035 
41  1.157.278 
4.80.30.3.424 
415.842.098 


$100,040.3:10 
159  019,590 
170.804.573 
197.799.04.3 
300.08.8.104 
348,920.009 
307. 03-2.009 
503.724,381 
444.371,021 
470..-,37.2:)4 
513.079,809 
014,79.8,898 
532,314,117 
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QUANTITY  OF  COKE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  C.ALENDAK 
YEAKS  19U4-1908,  BY  STATES  AND  TEKKITORIES,  IN  SHORT  TONS. 


iStaie  or  terrUoiy. 

1904. 

lyuo. 

lyuu. 

1907. 

19u8. 

Alabama  . 

2.340,219 

2,576,086 

3,034,501 

3,021,791 

2,362,606 

Colorado  '  . 

789,060 

1,378,824 

1.453,905 

1,421,5V'J 

982,291 

Georgia  . 

76,812 

7  ,693 

70,280 

74,034 

39,422 

Illinois  . 

4,439 

10,307 

268,693 

372,697 

392,182 

Kansas  . 

9,460 

4.425 

1,(398 

6,274 

2,497 

Kentucky  . 

64,112 

2,446 

41,407 

79,487 

1,580 

31,482 

74,064 

(^) 

(2) 

Montana  . 

38,182 

U) 

(-) 

New  Mexico . 

68,259 

80,638 

147.747 

265,125 

274.595 

Ohio  . 

169,284 

277,130 

293,994 

270,634 

159,578 

Oklahoma  (Ind.  Ter.).. 

44,808 

54,781 

49,782 

(^) 

(U  ' 

Pennsylvania  . 

14,801,004 

20,573,736 

23,060,611 

26,613,214 

15,511,634 

Tennessee  . 

379,240 

46S.0U2 

.  483,428 

467,499 

214,528 

Utah  . 

(*) 

(•) 

P*) 

'((••) 

(=) 

Vilginia  . 

1,101,716 

1,499,481 

1,577,C59 

1,543,280 

1,192,051 

Washington  . 

45,432 

63,137 

45,642 

52,028 

38,889 

West  Virginia . 

2,283,086 

3,400,593 

3,713,514 

2,085,617 

4,112.896 

2,637,123 

other  states . 

1,451,172 

1,660,857 

2,655,610 

2,286,092 

Total . 

23.661.106 

32,231.129 

36.401.217 

40,779,564 

26,033,518 

(')  Colorado  Includes  Utah. 

<^)  Included  with  other  states  having  less  than  three  producers. 

(’)  Included  with  Colorado. 

WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE. 

The  latest  available  statistics  with  regard  to  the  world’s  production  of  iron  ore 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Of  the  figures  in  this  table,  those  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Australia  are  In  long  tons;  those  of  the 
other  countries  are  in  metric  tons: 

WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  IKON  ORE  IN  1906  AND  1907,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Lux- 


United  States. 
Germany  and 

emburg  . 

Great  Britain . 

Spain  . 

France  . 

Russia  . 

Sweden  . 

Austria-Hungary  .... 
Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land  . 


1906. 

47,749,728 

26.734,000 

15,500,400 

0,448,533 

8,481,000 

6,770,000 

4.5(13,000 

4,088,406 

951,7.~2 


_1907. 

61,720,619 

27,697,128 

15,731,604 

9,890,178 

10,008,478 

5,700,000 

4,480,070 

4,3.50,804 

887,321 


I  Country. 

Cuba  . . . . 
.Algeria  . . 
Greece 
Italy  .... 
Belgium  . 
China  . . . 
India  .... 
Japan  . . . 
Norway 
Australia 


1906. 

'’640,574 

780,000 

680,620 

405,000 

177,000 

111,460 

74.106 


109,259 

34,001 


1907. 

658,331 

973,445 

768,863 

617,952 

316,250 

33,306 

67,667 

140,804 

3,000 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  IKON  ORE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  'CALENDAR  YEAKS  1907  AND  1908,  BY  STATES, 


1907. 

1008. 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  ( — )  in  1908 

State. 

Quantity, 

1 

Quantity, 

Q,, amity. 

in  long  1 
tons.  1 

Value. 

in  long 
tons. 

Value. 

in  long 
tons. 

Value. 

Alabama  .... 
Arkansas  and 

4,1.39,453 

$4,863,129 

3,734,438 

$4,358,902 

—  305,015 

—  $504,227 

Texas  . 

118,667 

120,060 

'65,966 

30,663 

—  62.701 

—  89,397 

Colorado  .... 
Connecticut 
and  Massa- 

11.714 

21,085 

10,176 

18,432 

—  1.638 

—  2,6.53 

chusetts  ... 

37,166 

136,440 

28,112 

106,457 

—  9,054 

—  30,983 

Georgia  . 

Kentucky, 
Maryland  & 
West  VIr- 

444.114 

837,102 

321,060 

640,189 

—  123.054 

—  296,913 

ginia  . 

62.808 

95.891 

53.235 

84,898 

—  9.573 

—  10,993 

Michigan  .... 

11, 830,  .342 

36.441,330 

8,839.109 

25  150.861 

—  2,991,143 

—  11.290,469 

Minnesota  . . 

28.9i’0,658 

76.61(8. 836 

18,602.220 

42,313,974 

—10,317,438 

—  34,364,862 

Missouri  .... 
Montana,  Ne¬ 
vada,  ‘  New 
Mexico, 

Utah  and 

mi,768 

•226.286 

98.414 

218,182 

—  13..^54 

—  8,104 

Wyoming 

•819,5441 

•967,190 

•618,449 

•708,760 

—  301,096 

—  258,430 

280 


MIXER \L  PRODUCTS. 


1907. 


1908. 


Increase 
decrease  (— 


(+)  or 
)  In  1908. 


State.  j 

Quantity. 
In  long 
tons. 

1  Quantity.  1 
Value.  1  In  long 

1  tons. 

1 

Value. 

Quantity, 
in  long 
tons. 

Value. 

New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
No.  Carolina. 
Ohio  . 

549.760 

1,375.020 

50,439 

23,589 

837,287 

813,690 

786,856 

838.744 

1,815.5861  394.767 

2,820.135  697.135 

113,488  48.522 

1  41,0811  26,585 

1,298,717  (  443.161 

1,325,1341  635,343 

1,538.9201  692,223 

2.665.737  733.993 

1,162.474 

2,098.247 

76.877 

36,736 

672.346 

876,007 

1,405,691 

2,027,208 

—  154.903 

—  677,547 

—  1,917 

-1-  2,900 

—  394,126 

—  178,347 

—  94,633 

—  104,761 

—  653,112 

—  721,888 

—  36,611 

—  4,345 

—  7’26.371 

—  449. 127 

—  73.229 

—  638,529 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee  . . 
Virginia  .... 
Wisconsin 

51,72.1.619 

•f  131. 996, 1471  35,983,330 

$81,845,904 

—15.737,283 

—$50,150,243 

'  Texas  alone.  ^  Includes  lowau  •  Includes  1907,  California  and  Washington; 
1908,  Washington. 

PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  C^^TED  STATES,  1889-1908,  LONG  TONS. 


tear. 


I  Hematite 

rr'^56T288 

(10,527,650 


Hr’ wn  ore  l  Magn’  tile  |  carb’  nate  (  'loiai. 


1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . I  9.327.398 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 122.708.274 

. . 124,006,025 

1902’.'.'.’.'.’...'.. . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . •• 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 


111,646,619 
,  I  8,272,637 
.  9,347,434 

.12,513.995 
.112.576,288 
.14,413,318 
,116,150.684 
.  120.004,399 


30.532,149 

30,328,654 

23,839,477 

37,507,055 

42,481,375 

46,060,486 

31,788,564 


2,523 

2,559, 

2.757 

2,485. 

1,849, 

1,472. 

2,102. 

2,126, 

1.961 

1,980, 

2.869, 

3,231 

3,016, 

3.305, 

3,080, 

2,146, 

2.546. 

2,781, 

2.957. 

2,620,: 


2.506.415 
2,570,838 
2,317,108 
1,971,965 
1.330,886 
972,219 
1,268.222 
1,211.526 
1.059.479 
1,237,978 
1.727.430 

_  1.537.551 

7151  1,813.076 
484  1.688,860 

-  1,575,422 

1.638.848 
2,390.417 
2.469.294 
2.679,067 
1,547,797 


,087 

,938 

,564 

101 

272 

748 

,358 

,212 

,954 

681 

785 

,0891 


,3991 

795 

662 

.063 

.477 

.390 


432.251 

377,617 

189.108 

192.981 

134.834 

87.278 

73,030 

91.423 

83,296 

65,373 

81,559 

76,247 

61.663 


27,642  35, 


34.83.3 

19,212 

21,999 

17,996 

23,589 

26,585 


518,041 
036,043 
591.179 
296.666 
687.1 2 J 
879.679 
957,614 
005,449 
518,046 
433,716 
683,173 
553,161 
887.4;9 
554.135 
019,308 
644,330 
526,133 
749,728 
720,619 
983,336 


PRODUCTION  OF  FIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  follov/ing  table  shows  the  production  of  pig  Iron,  long  tons.  In  the  Ui^ted 
States  as  far  as^has  been  recorded.  The  statistics  for  18.14  and  all  succeeding 
yelrf  wire  collected  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association;  those  for 
1810.  1840  and  1850  are  census  figures;  those  for  other  years  are  largely  esti¬ 
mates  by  early  statisticians; 


Year. 

Quantity.  1 

1 

Year. 

1810 . 

53.908 

1863 . 

1820 . 

20.000 

1804 . 

1828 . 

130,000 

1865 . 

1829 . 

142.000 

1866 . 

1830 . 

16.5.000 

1837 . 

1831 . 

191,000 

1868 . 

1832 . 

200,000  1 

1809 . 

1840 . 

286.903  11  1870 . 

1842 . 

21 5.000  1 

1871 . 

1846 . 

765.000  1 

1872 . ' 

1847 . 

800.000  1 

1873  . 1 

1848. . . . / . 

800,000 

1874 . 

1849 . 

650.000  11  1875 . 

1850 . 

563.755  1 

1873 . 

1852 . 

500.000  1 

1877 . 

1854 . 

657.337  1 

1878 . 1 

1855 . 

700,159 

1879 . 1 

18.56 . 

788.515  1 

1880 . 1 

1857 . 

712.640  1 

1881 . ' 

1858 . 

629..548  1 

1882 . .1 

1859 . 

7.50.500  11  1883 . ! 

I860 . 

821.223 

1884 - ■ . 1 

1861 . 

653.164  1 

1883 . 

1882 . 

703,270  11  1888 . ! 

Quantity. 


Tear. 


846.075  1 
1,014.282  I 
831,770  1 
1,205.663  I 
1,30.5.023  I 
1,431.2.50  I 
1.711,287  I 
1.065  179  I 
1.706.793  II 

2.. 545.713  I 
2.5r,o.n':3  M 
2.401.262  II 
2,023.733  l| 
1.86.8.961  11 
2.006.594  1 1 
2.391.215  l| 

2.741.8.53  11 
3.83.5.191  i| 

4.144.2.54  I 
4.623,323  ll 

4.595. . 510  l| 
4,097.868  1 1 
4.044.526 
6,683,329  (( 


1887. 

l.SSS. 

18.89. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
l.«93. 
1894. 
1.895. 

1896. 

1 897 . 

1898. 

1899. 
1909. 

1901. 

1902. 
1903.. 
1901. 
1905. 
1996 
1907. 

1903. 


Quantity. 


6,417,148 
0.489.738 
7.603.642 
fi,20’2,703 
8,279,870 
9.1.57.000 
7.124.502 
6  057. .388 
9.446.308 
8.623.  TJ7 
9.652.680 
11,773  934 
1.3.629.703 
13,789.242 
15.87.8.354 
17.821,307 
18.009  252 
16.497.033 
22.99*’. 380 
25..307.191 
25.7.81.361 
15.936,018 
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THE  WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  lead  In  the  world  has  been  calculated 
from  the  statistics  published  by  the  Metallgesellschaft,  the  Metallurgische  Gesell- 
schaft  A.-G.,  and  the  Berg  und  Metallbank,  Aktiengesellschaft,  of  B’rankfurt-am- 
Maln,  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  the  figures  collected  by  the 
Geological  Survey  for  the  production  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
production  of  Central  and  South  American  countr.es  is  not  included  in  the  table.  As 
shown  on  a  preceding  page,  considerable  lead  has  been  smelted  and  refined  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  three  years  from  ores  produced  in  those  countries.  Note¬ 
worthy  gains  in  production  were  made  by  Australia,  Germany,  and  especially  by  Mex¬ 
ico;  the  largest  loss  was  shown  by  the  United  States. 

_  .  .  I  f  uns. 


19(M. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Australia  . 

131,615 

117,946 

102,514 

106,923 

131,376 

Austria-Hungary  . 

14,440 

14,881 

18,078 

16,975 

16,118 

Belgium  . . 

25,904 

25,243 

24,471 

28.417 

33,231 

Canada  . 

18,960 

28,329 

26,236 

23,778 

23,846 

Prance  . 

20,723 

26,665 

28,219 

25,363 

27,600 

Germany  . 

151,676 

168,211 

166,117 

157,156 

181,167 

Great  Britain . 

26,896 

25,684 

26.455 

30,203 

33,120 

Italy  . 

25,9U4 

21,054 

23.479 

25,243 

28.704 

Japan  . . . 

1,984 

2,535 

3,858 

3,858 

3,312 

Mexico  . 

92,483 

82,673 

59,524 

79,366 

121,440 

Russia  . 

331 

331 

331 

110 

110 

Spain  . 

195,989 

199,186 

199,406 

204,848 

202,253 

Sweden  . 

661 

661 

882 

772 

883 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

11,795 

11,464 

10,582 

11,464 

13,027 

Other  countries . 

331 

220 

220 

220 

552 

United  States . 

o07,CKJ0 

1 

302,000 

250,153 

365,100 

310,762 

Total  . 

United  States  percentage  of 

1,043,447 

1,042,085 

1,053,862 

1,095,064 

1,145,165 

woild’s  production . 

29.5 

29.0 

33.2 

33.3 

27.1 

PRODUCTION  OF  REFINED  LEAD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1896-1908, 

SHORT  TONS. 


Tear. 

Anti- 

monial 

lead. 

Desilver¬ 

ized 

lead. 

Soft  lead, 
and  base 
bullion. 

Total  pro¬ 
duction. 

V  i'oUl 

domestic 

ores 

and  base 
bullion. 

From 

foreign 

ores. 

18.96 . 

♦7,507 

221,457 

43,537 

264,994 

187,256 

77,738 

1897 . 

♦8,867 

247.483 

43,553 

291,036 

207,365 

83,671 

1898 . 

♦8,473 

267,842 

42,779 

310,621 

210,676 

99,945 

1899 . 

♦6,345 

263,826 

40,566 

304,392 

208,466 

95,926 

1900 . 

♦9,906 

329,658 

48,021 

377,679 

270,824 

106,855 

1901 . 

♦10,656 

323,790 

57,898 

381,688 

269,266 

112,422 

1902 . 

♦9,169 

303,011 

74,050 

377,061 

276,455 

100,606 

1903 . 

*9,579 

295,074 

83,444 

378,518 

290,194 

88,324 

1904 . 

•11,001 

315,284 

89,169 

404,453 

308,603 

95,850 

1905 . 

♦10,995 

296,186 

103,116 

399,302 

318,509 

80,793 

1906 . 

10,546 

31.3.886 

90,860 

404,746 

336,200 

28.803 

1907 . 

9,910 

314,241 

99,948 

414,189 

337,340 

43,925 

1908 . 

13,629 

29.1,420 

101,013 

390,433 

298,672 

40,272 

jj'roni 

foreign 

(Mexican) 

base 

bullion. 


39,743 

32,924 

57,489 


g|.-o  under  desilverized  lead  and  total  nrodiictlon  prior  to  1906. 

VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  STONE  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1899-1908. 


Sandst’ne 

|?4,01uTlil 

5,272,865 

6,974,199 

9,430,958 

9,482,802 

8,482,162 

8,075,149 

7,147,439 

6,753,762 

5,831,231 


X  vai , 


vxianite. 


1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1602 . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906. . 

1907  . 

1908  . 


.  I  $10,343,208 
10,969,417 
14,266,104 
16,083,475 
15,703,793 
17,191,479 
17,563,139 
18,662.806 
18,004,708 
18,420,080 


I'f  rap  r. 

$1,275 

1,706 

1.710 

2,181 

2,732, 

2,823 

3,074, 

3,736, 

4,594, 

4,282, 


ock| 

T041 

,200 

867 

,167 

294 

,646 

554 

571 

,103 

1,406 


Bluestone 

““$815,284 

1,198,519 

1,164,481 

1,163,525 

1,779,457 

1,791,729 

1,831,625 

2,021,898 

2,117,916 

1,762,860 


Marble. 

I  $4,011,681 
4,267,253 
4,965,699 
6,044,182 
6,362,686 
6,297,835 
7,129,071 
7,582,938 
7,837,685 
7.733,920 


Limestone 

$13,889,302 

13,556,523 

18.202,843 

20,895,385 

22,372,109 

22,178,964 

26,025,210 

27,327,142 

31,737,631 

27,682,002 


Total. 

$35,244,717 

36,970,777 

47,284,183 

64,798,682 

57,433,141 

58,765,715 

63,798,748 

66,378,794 

71,105,805 

65,712,409 
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WORLD’S  rRODCCTION  OF  COPPER. 


The  smelter  production  of  copper  in  the  world  was  1,007,008.000  pounds  In  1908.  as 
compared  with  1.58‘J,SO0,3o0  jjounds  In  1007.  In  1008  the  smeller  outi  ut  of  the  United 
Slates  was  50.01  per  cent  of  ihe  world's  production,  as  compared  with  04.00  in  1007. 

The  following  table  shows  the  world's  production,  by  countries.  The  figures  are 
those  compiled  by  Messrs.  Henry  R  Merlon  &  Co.  (Limited),  of  London,  reduced  to 
pounds,  except  that  the  official  ligures  of  the  United  btatts  production  are  Inserted. 


Country. 

1907. 

1908.  i 

1 

’  Country. 

i 

j  1907. 

1908. 

15C.800 
4112.800 
92.400,000 
2,000,800 
O.GOO.OOO 
57,377,000 
9,475,200 
59.774.400 
1,508,000 
45,897.000 
280.000 
7.392.O0O 
ino  hti  joo 

120,705,600 

5,600,000 

3.875.200 

16,702.400 

23.088.000 

33.IM0,000 

\  111,272,000 
4.480.000 
2,800.000 
SOS.  990. 500 

84,150.800 

504.000 

88.480.0001 

3..  ’>28,0001 
5.C0O.00OI 

63. ‘990.800 
15.411.20< 
8o,S25,OOo 

1., =i08.(KKi 
45,248.000j 

224,001/ 1 
6. 064. 0<  Hi' 
no. .320  o<»il 

!  .'^'amaqualand  . 
.Newfoundland  . 

Norwav  . 

Peru  . 

Russia  . 

Portugal . 

!  Sweden  . 

! Turkey  . 

Jl’nited  States... 

Australasia. . . . 

Austria  . 

Bolivia  . 

Canada  . 

C"op  Colony _ 

Chili  . 

England  . 

Germany  . 

Hungary  . 

. 

Ta*'ow  . 

3  20.3.200 
20,585,000 
33.000,000 
44,990.400 

117,790,400 

4.480.000 

2,352,000 

942,570,000 

1  Total  . 

1.589,809,300 

1,CC7.0’J8.000 

PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES,  1904-’08,  BY  STATES, 


State. 


Alaska  . 

Arizona  . 

California  . ^ 

Colorado*  . 

Idaho  . y. 

Michigan  . . 

Jlontana  . 

New  Mexico  . 

Nevada . 

Oregon  . 

South  Dakota . 

Utah  . 

■Washington  . 

Wyoming  . 

Eastern  States . 

Southern  States . 

Middle  States . 

Lead  desilverizers  and  un¬ 
apportioned . 

Total  . 


IN 

POUNDS. 

1904.  j 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

2,043.5801 

4.900,866 

8,065,646 

7,0.34,763 

4.438.836 

191.60'2.9.‘)8i 

220.854,461 

262,560,103 

250,778.437 

280,523.267 

28,529.0231 

10,097.489 

28,  .53.202 

33. 690.602 

39.6,4.3.835 

9.506,944 

9.404,.S30 

7.427  253 

13,998.496 

13.943.878 

2.158,8681 

7.321.585 

8.578.046 

9.707.2*99 

7.250.086 

208.309.1301 

230.287,992 

229.095,730 

219.131.503 

222.289.5.84 

298,314.804  i 

314,750.582 

294.701.252 

224,203,789 

252.503.  C51 

6.3U5?,()66! 

5,334,192 

413,292 

840,015 

7,099.842 

1,090.635 

545,859 

10.140,140 

1.998,104 

618.694 

4. 991. .351 
12,241,372 
271.191 

1  =100.0001 

38 

6.471 

47.002.8891 

54.083.500 

50,329.119 

66.418,370 

71,370.370 

C63.i:94| 

223.328 

29:1.823 

122.263 

16,2.2t)l 

3,565,029 1 

2,530,531 

106.177 

3.026.004 

2.416.197 

1  1 

r  21,4.38 

C90.102 

143.002 

115,211,0861 

15,134,192 

\  18,460.210 

20,100..V22 

19.780.598 

U  1 

1 

1  =100.000; 

1 

L  54.347 

•1.299.043 

•1,580,831 

S12..5.37.2C7I 

888,784.207 

917.805.082 

868,990.491 

942.570,721 

’For  several  of  the  early  years  the  production  credited  to  Colorado  Includes  the 
yield  from  some  ores  of  uncertain  origin  which  were  smelted  in  Colorado  plants. 
-Based  partly  on  estimates. 

’Includes  "unapportioned.” 


T.ALUE  OF  SL.VTE  PRODUCED  EV  THE  UNITED  STATES.  C.ALEN*DAB 
YE.VKS  1904-’C8,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

1904.  j 

i 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

$14,300] 

sio.onoi  iR.oon 

$8,500 

60.000 

$2,500 

00,000 

40.0<i0 

7..500 

224.2.'i4 

8o;ooo 

Georgia  . 

4.. 5001 

ISl.KiSl 

23S.6S1 

2.36.606 

213.707 

133,072! 

j 

151.215 

130.909 

116,060 

102,1S« 

5.3r,0 

66.040 

8.000 

83,485 

71.543 
3.633.2461 
0071 
300 1 
1,408.  l.'ill 
130.2081 

72,360 

1  130.619 

Pennsylvania  . 

Tennessee  . 

3,491,’J05 

3.522.149 

3,86.5,640 

3.902.958 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

1,352.541 

140.780 

1,441.330 

172,857 

1,477.2.59 

173,670 

1.710.491 

1U4,3M 

gjnla  . I  i.tu.-ucsi  no.ioe  iiz.ooi  iio.oiu 

Total . I  $^7T195  1 85, 496,'207i  $5,6(587346 1  $6,01 97220 1  $6,316,817 
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V^SLLUE  OF  THE  PKODCCTS  OF  CLAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1807  AND 

1908. 


i  luUUet. 

lUUfe.  1 

X  roauct. 

isot: 

lyoSt 

Common  brick.... 

$58,780,461 

$44,765,6i4 

Fireproofing  . 

4,230,618 

3,168,037 

Vitrified  paving 

brick  or  block.. 

9,654,282 

10,657,475 

Tile  (not  drain). . . 
Stove  lining' . 

4,651,881 

627,647 

3,877,780 

529,976 

7,328,360 

6,935,660 

14,946,045 

3,000,201 

10,696,216 

2,268,517 

Fancy  or  orna-' 

Miscellaneous  .... 

mental  brick.... 
Enamelled  brick.. 

361,243 

918,173 

660, 

Total  brick  and 
tile  . 

$128,798,896 

$108,062,207 

Drain  tile . 

6,864,162 

11,482,845 

8,661,47t 

11,003,731 

Total'  pottery. . . 

30,143,474 

25,136,555 

Architectural  ter- 

Grand  total . 

$158,942,369 

$133,197,762 

ra  cotta . 

6,026,977 

4,577,367 

WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  OltUDE  PETROLEUM,  1904-’08,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Country. 

1304. 

1905. 

1906.  j 

1907. 

'  1908. 

p.t.;.  of 
total 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion. 

U.  S . 

117.080,960 

134,717,580 

126,493,936 

166,095,335 

Barrels.  | 
179.572.4791 

Met.  tons. 
23,942,997 

63  09 

Russia  .... 

78,536.655 

54,960,270 

58,897,311 

61,850,734 

62,186,447 

8,291,526 

21  86 

S  u  m  a  tra, 
Java  and 
Borneo  . . 

7,682,014 

8,586,804 

8,662,672 

8,377,099 

8,752,822 

1,143,243 

.3  08 

Galicia  .  . . 

5,947,383 

5,765,317 

5,467,937 

8,455,841 

12,612,295 

1,754.022 

4  43 

Roumania  . 

3,699,026 

4,420,987 

6,378,184 

8,118,207 

8,252,157 

1,147,727 

2  90 

India  . 

3,385,468 

4,137,098 

4,015,803 

4,344,162 

5,047,038 

672,938 

1  77 

Japan  . 

1,418,767 

1,341,157 

1,710,766 

2,010,639 

2.070,929 

276,124 

73 

Mexico  .... 
Canada  . . . 

552,575 

634,095 

569,753 

1,000,000 

788.872 

3,481,410 

627,987 

464,188 

70,400 

1  22 
19 

Germany  . . 

637.431 1  560,863 

578,610 

756,631 

1,009,278 

141,900 

35 

Peru  . 

345,8341  447,880 

1  534,929 

1  741,226 

1,011,180 

134,824 

36 

Italy  . 

25,476 

44,027 

53,577 

59,875 

‘60.000 

1  8,344 

Is 

Other  . 

1  ‘40,000 

1  ‘30,0001  ‘30,000 

1  ‘30,000 

‘30,000 

1  4,000 

|913.?-;i.F;sP|9l5.B4fi  17SI21.S  39!!. 410|2R2.628.F2t  1284.614.0221  38.052.2331  100  00 


‘Estimated. 


TOTAL  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER 
BARREL  IN  1907  AND  1908,  BY  STATES. 


11)07. 

•  1 

1908. 

state. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average  i 
price  per 
barrel. 

Quantity.  | 

Value. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

California  . ^ 

Barrels.  | 
39.748  373 1 

1 

514,099,950 

$0.37o' 

Barrels.  ! 
44,854,737 

$23,433,502 

$0.5225 

Colorado  . 

331,851 

272,813 

.822 

379.653 

346.403 

.913 

Illinois  . 

24,281,9731 

‘6,4.82,947 

.677 

33.685,106 

22,048,881 

.072 

Indiana  . 

5,12.8,0371 

4,536,930 

3.283.029 

3,203,883 

.976 

Kansas  . 

2,400,5211 

905,1.84 

.401 

1,801,781 

746,695 

.414 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee]  .... 

820,8441 

802,396 

1.051 

727,767 

706,811! 

.971 

Louisiana  . 

5,000,2211 

4,063,033: 

.813 

6,835,130 

4,131,173 

.604 

Michigan  . 

4,000 1 

6,500 

1.625 

15,246 

22,345 

1.466 

New  York . 

1.212,3001 

2,127,748 

1.755 

1,160.128 

2,071,533 

1.7856 

Ohio  . 

12,207,448' 

14,769,888 

1.210 

10,858.797 

14,178,502 

1.306 

Oklahoma  . 

43.524,1281 

17.513, .524 

.402 

45,798,765 

17.094,843 

.380 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

9,999  390 

17,579,706 

1.758 

9,424,325 

16,881,194 

1,7912 

'T’exas  . 

12,322,6901 

10,401,863 

.844 

11,206,464 

6,700,708 

.598 

Utah  . 

Wyoming  . 

West  Virginia.  . 

9,3.891 

21,883 

2.343 

17,775 

27.920 

1.57 

9,09.3,296! 

15.832,4281  .  .723 

9,523,1761  16,911,865 

1.776 

1 

00*1  ai’Sj  TOR  740 

179  572.479 

129.700,2581  ,722 

•Report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission.  Petroleum  was  the  sixth 
largest  contributor  to  our  mineral  wealth  and  furnished  about  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  value. 

tNo  production  In  Tennessee  recorded  In  1908. 
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APPROXIMATE  VAEUE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  CALENDAR  T'EARS  1903-’08.  BV  STATES. 


.Slate. 

iy03. 

iyu4.  i 

isiuo. 

iUOo. 

1907. 

1908. 

Pennsylvania.. 

?1C, 182,834 
493,686 
4,479.040 
6,882,3.59 
3.310 
6.098,3(14 
1,123,849 
7,070 
104,521 

1 . 

1  13,851 

$18,130,0141  $19. 107.336 

1  $18,558,245 
072. 795 

$18,844,1.50 

706,157 

8,718,502 

10,670,962 

143,577 

$19,104,944 

959.280 

Ohio  . 

West  Virginia 

5,ol5,504| 

8,114,2491 

4.745 

4.342,4091 

1,517,0431 

6.2851 

114,195 

1  1  14,0821 

. 1 

5,721.402 

10,075,804 

7,223 

3.094,134 

2,261.836 

7,.390 

133,696 

14,409 

1.500 

237,290 

300 

21,135 

20.752 

1.5,200 

130,137 

7,145,809 

13,735,343 

87,211 

8.244.835 
14,837.130 
446  077 

1.750;715 

1,572.605 

1,312.507 

Kansas  . 

Missouri  . 

California  .  .  . 

Alabama  . 

Texas  . 

4,010,986 

7,210 

134.5C0 

\\  150.095 

J 

6,198.583 

17,010 

108,397 

178,276 

7.C81.587 

22.592 

307,652 

230,837 

Kentucky  ... 
Tennessee  .  . . 
Arkansas  and 
Wyoming.  .  . 

Colorado  . 

South  Dakota 
Oklahoma  . .  . 

. 

390,301 

390 

2,400 

14,140 

10,775 

1,000 

.. 

322,1041 

300 

6,515 

14.;100' 

12.2151 

49,605! 

_ _ 1 

287,501 

300 

34.500 

22,800 

15,400 

259,862 

. 

380,176 

300 

1  126,582 

19,500 
417,221 
235 

424,271 

350 

164.930 

24.400 

860,1.59 

2,480 

100 

250 

03 

Totals  . 

S07.8F.0l*38.4nn.7rt0i 

*41.562.855 

*46. 873.032 '  *54.222.300 

*54.640.374 

PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  SALT,  C.ALEND.AR  TE.ARS  1906-1908,  BY 

ST.ATESIN  BARRELS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  and  value  of  the  salt  produced  In  the 
United  States  from  1906  to  1908,  Inclusive,  by  states: 


State. 

1906. 

1907^ 

T»oS^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  York . 

8,978.630 

$2,098,688 

9.642.178 

$2.2:35,150 

9,076.743 

$2,136,738 

Michigan  . 

9.9.36,802 

2.018,760 

10.7S6.630 

2.231.129 

10.194.279 

2.458.303 

Ohio  . 

3,236.785 

789.237 

3  851,243 

979.078 

3.427.478 

864.710 

Kansas  . 

2.198.837 

681,022 

2.667.459 

962,3.34 

2.688.814 

882.984 

Louisiana  . 

1,179,528 

268.065 

1,157,621 

220,892 

947.129 

249.733 

California  . 

80fi.7.«8 

291.528 

626.693 

302.940 

899.028 

374.828 

West  Virginia. . . 

200,055 

57.584 

1.56,147 

76.527 

145.157 

70.481 

Texas  . 

.360.7.33 

170, .559 

3.56,086 

226,086 

442.571 

255,652 

Utah  . 

262,212 

169,635 

345.557 

199.779 

242.078 

169.833 

1.574 

1,867 

1.60 

2,040 

1.114 

1,413 

Nevada  . 

11.249 

6,420 

6,457 

3,654 

9.714 

4.785 

Oklahoma  . 

9.893 

1  4.963 

1  800 

1  910 

1  (») 

(U 

Other  states .... 

*989.294 

100,182 

•106.657 

61,350 

•847.357 

84,172 

Tnfflls . 

28,172.380 

$6,658,350 

29.704,128 

$7,608,323 

28.822.062 

*7.5.53.632 

'  Included  In  other  states. 

®  Includes  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  New  Mexico  and  Massachusetts. 

•  Includes  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico  and  Massachusetts. 

*  Includes  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  FEDERAL  CENSUS  OF  1905. 

The  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  which  covered  the  calendar  year  1904 
and  Included  continental  United  States  and  Alaska,  was  the  first  In  which  the 
canvass  was  confined  to  establishments  conducted  under  what  Is 
Scope  of  the  known  as  the  factory  system,  thus  excluding  the  neighborhood  In- 
Census.  dustrles  and  hand  trades.  The  statistics  for  these  mechanical  trades 
have  been  a  confusing  element  In  the  census  of  manufactures,  and 
their  omissicn  confines  the  data  to  a  proseiitatlcn  of  the  true  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country.  To  secure  comparable  figures  for  1900  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  revise  the  published  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  In  comparing  the 
results  of  the  present  census  with  those  of  former  censuses  the  different  methods 
should  be  considered. 

The  revision  of  the  published  statistics  for  1900,  necessary  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison.  involved  considerable  difficulty,  certain  industries,  such  as  custom  millinery, 
custom  tailoring,  dressmaking,  taxidermy,  cobbling,  carpentering  and  custom  grist  and 
'-saw  mills,  were  wholly  omitted.  But  the  only  available  information  on  which  to  base 
the  elimination  of  non-factorv  establishments  for  industries  which  Included  factories 
as  well  as  local  establishments  was  that  contained  In  the  original  reports  from  these 
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establishments,  and  those  reports  were  not  collected  with  such  segregation  In  view. 
If  was  found  that  some  eslahlishments  which  in  3900  did  little  real  m.anVrfacturing 
had  in  the  five  years  developed  into  true  factories.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  es- 
tabiishmenls  the  strictly  manufacturing  operations  conducted  in  1000  had  later  been 
discontinued,  although  the  establishments  were  still  in  business,  doing  custom  or  re¬ 
pair  work  only.  The  latter  class,  however,,  was  composed  mainly  of  small  establish¬ 
ments.  and,  except  ns  to  the  number  reported,  their  inclusion  or  omission  has  little 
effect  on  the  statistics-. 

Reports  were  not  secured  from  small  establishments  in  which  manufacturing  was 
Incidental  to  mercantile  or  other  business;  or  from  establishments  in  which  the  value 
of  the  products  for  the  year  amounted  to  less  than  $500;  or  from  educational, 
eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions,  or  from  governmental  establishments.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1005.  however,  was  not  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  large  factories. 

The  following  table  compares  the  results  of  the  census  of  1905  with  those  of  the 
census  of  1900: 

Summary  of  Manufactures,  1900  and  1905, 


Total. 

1905. 

1900. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number  of  establishments . 

216,262 

207.562 

4.2 

Capital  . 

$12,086,265,673 

$8,978,825,200 

41.3 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number . 

519,761 

304,202 

42.7 

Salaries  . 

$674,761,231 

$380,889,091 

60.9 

Wage  earners,  average  number . 

6.470.321 

4,715,023 

16.0 

Total  wages . 

$2,611. 540,.532 

$2,009,735,799 

29.9 

Men  16  vears  and  over . 

4,244.538 

3.035.236 

16.8 

Wages  . 

$2,260,273,317 

$1,736,347,184 

30.6 

Women  10  years  and  over . 

1,065.884 

918,611 

16.0 

Wages  . 

$317,279,008 

$248,834,074 

27.S 

Chlldi’cn  under  16  years . . 

159,899 

161,276 

0.9 

Ti'ages  . 

$27,988,207 

$24,574,541 

13.9 

Miscell.aneous  expenses . 

1,455.019,473 

905,600.225 

60.7 

Cost  of  materials  used . 

Value  of  products,  including  custom  work  andj 

8,503,949,756 

6,577.614,074 

29.3 

repairing  . 

14,802,147.0871  11,411.121,122 

29.7 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  manufactures,  by  states,  in  1005. 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  in  the  order  named,  are  the 
four  leading  manufacturing  states.  They  contained  80,333,  or  39.9  per  cent,  of  the  es-- 
tabllshments  for  the  entire  country;  gave  employment  to  2,488.064,  or  45.5  per  cent  of 
the  ai’erage  number  of  wage  earners,  and  reported  $6,978,331,091.  or  47.1  per  cent,  of 
the  \-alue  of  products. 

The  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
and  the  Ohio  River  contained  65.5  per  cent  of  the  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
gave  employment  to  74.1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  reported  73 
per  cent  of  the  total  valve  of  products.  The  four  leading  states,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  as  to  the  greatest  number  of  wage  earners  employed  at  anv  one  time,  were 
New  York,  1,075,777;  Pennsylvania,  924,685;  Massachusetts,  578,208,  and  Illinois, 
478,488. 

Manufacturing  by  States  and  Territorieg. 


State  or 
Territory. 

Capital 

employed. 

Average 

number 

1  of  wage 

1  earners. 

Wages 

paid. 

Cost  of 
material. 

Value  of 
product. 

Alabama  . 

$105,382,879 

62,173 

$21,878,451 

$60,458,368 

$109,169,922 

Alaska  . . 

10,6,84.799 

1,9:18 

1.005,579 

3,741.946 

8.244.524 

Arizona  . 

14,395,6.74 

4.793 

3,9!'9.24S 

14,596.057 

28.083,192 

Arkansas  . 

40.306,116 

33.089 

14„543,635 

21,799,346 

63.8H4..304 

California  . 

2S2  201 

100,35.5 

64,050.086 

215.726,414 

367,218,494 

Colorado  . 

107.003.500 

21,813 

13,100,365 

63,114.397 

100.143.999 

Connecticut  . . . 

37.^,2‘^3.r8n 

IJS  1.6(15 

87,942.628 

191,301,881 

369.082.091 

Delaware  . 

50.925  ('30 

18.475 

8,15*^,203 

24,883,806 

41.160.270 

D.  of  Columbia 

2'i,  199.783 

6.209 

3,658.370 

7,731,971 

18,359.169 

Florida  . 

32.971.982 

42,091 

15.707,182 

16,532,439 

50.208.290 

Georgia  . 

135. 211,. 5.51 

02,749 

27,302.442 

83,624.504 

151.040.4f6 

Idaho  . 

0.080.445 

3,061 

\  2,059,391 

4,068.523 

8.768.743 

Illinois  . 

975,, 844. 799 

379.436 

208,405.408 

840,057,316 

1.410,342,129 

Indian  Ter*y. .. 

5.016  654 

2.257 

1.144.078 

4,848,646 

7.909,451 

Indiana  ....... 

312.071.234 

154,174 

72.058,099 

220.507,007 

393.954.406 

Iowa  . 

111,427,429 

49,481 

22,997.063 

102,843,802 

160,672.31 3 

Kansas  . . . 

,8.8,680.117 

35.570 

18„S8’3.071 

156,509.949 

198.244.9!'2 

Kentucky  . 

147.282.478 

50.794 

24,438.084 

86,645,464 

159,763,968 

Louisiana  . 

150..81 0,608 

fr>,859 

25,315,7.50 

117,035.305 

186,.379,6p2 

Maine  . 

143,707.750 

74,958 

32,691,7.50 

80,042.090 

144.020.197 

Maryland  . 

201,877,966 

94,174 

36,144,244 

160,024,066 

243.376.99« 

Massachusetts 

965,048,887 

488,309 

232,388,946 

626,410,431 

1,124,092,061 
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State  or 
Territory. 


Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.... 
New  Me.xico... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  .  . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

X'nited  States. . 


Capital 

employed. 


3o7, 

1S4, 

5U, 

379 

52, 

SO, 

O 

loii' 

715, 

4, 

2,031 

141, 

5 

S56, 

11 

44, 

1,993. 

215, 

113 

102, 

115 

28 

62, 

147 

96, 

86, 

412, 

_ 2 

$12,686 


S94.102I 
,903,2711 
256,3091 
,308.827 
,589,810 
,235,310 
,891,997 
.495.072 
,060,174 
,638.2481 
,4t9,515) 
,000,6391 
,703,8371 
988,8301 
,107,7631 
,023,5481 
836,9881 
,901,3751 
,422,224 
,585,1421 
,439.4811 
,664,8711 
.004,0111 
;,  658, 74 11 
,989,1821 
,952,6211 
,820,8231 
:,647,051| 
:,  695, 8891 
265,2731 


Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Wages 

paid. 

Cost  of 
material. 

175,229 

81.278,837 

230.080.931 

69,636 

35.843.145 

210,553,949 

38,690 

14.819.034 

25,800,885 

133,167 

66,644.120 

252,258,417 

8.957 

8,652.217 

40.930.060 

20,260 

11.022.149 

124.051,128 

802 

693.407 

1,027,776 

65,366 

27,693.203 

73,216.387 

266,336 

128,168,801 

470.449.176 

3.478 

2.153,068 

2,2.35,934 

856.947 

4.30,014.851 

1.348,603,286 

85,339 

21,37.5,294 

79,268,004 

1,755 

1.031.307 

7,095,986 

364.298 

182.429,425 

627,636,585 

3,199 

1,655,324 

11,545,306 

18,523 

11,443.512 

30,596,763 

763.2>2 

367,960.890 

1,142,942.707 

97,318 

43,112,637 

112.872.261 

59.44  L 

13.868.950 

49,968.626 

2.492 

1.421,680 

8,696.831 

60,5<2 

22,805.628 

79.351,746 

49.  UW 

24,468,942 

91.003.630 

8,052 

5,157,400 

24,939,827 

33,106 

15,221,059 

32,429.852 

80,285 

27.943, ‘.'.58 

83,649,149 

45.199 

30,087,287 

66.166.165 

43.758 

21.153.042 

54.419.206 

161.3911  71,471,805 

227,255,092 

1,834 

1,261,122 

1,300,7731 

Value  ot 
product. 


5,470,321 1  $2.011.540.5321$8,503.949, 


429.120.060 

307,858,073 
67,451.445 
439.548,967 
66.416,452 
154,918,22'J 
3,096,274 
123.610,901 
774.369.<i25 
5,705,880 
2,488,345,579 
142.520.776 
10.217.914 
960,811.867 
16.549.656 
55,525,121 
1,955.551,3-2 
202,119.583 
79,376.2t2 
13,085.333 
137.960.4i  6 
150.528.389 
38.926.464 
63.083,611 
148.856.525 
128.821,66? 
99,040.676 
411,139.681 
_  3.523,260 
756|$14. 802,147, 087 
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Industry. 


Av’rage 

Value  of 

Capital 

No.  of 

Wag’es 

Cost  of 

employed. 

wagre 

earners 

paid. 

materials. 

products. 

Agricultural  implements..  . . 

Beet  .sugar  . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread  and  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile . 

Carpets  and  rugs  other  than 

rag  . 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

Cars  and  general  shop  con 
strucllon  and  repairs  by 

steam  railroads  . 

Cars,  steam  and  street  rail¬ 
road,  not  including  .oper¬ 
ations  of  railroad  com¬ 
panies  . 

Chemicals  . 

Clothing,  men’s . 

Clothing,  women's  .. 

Coke . 

Cotton  goods . 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. 
Electrical  machinery,  etc.... 

Fertilisers  . 

Flour  and  grist  mill  products 
Food  preparation  .. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

products  . 

Furniture  . 

Gas,  Illuminating  and  heating 

Glass  . 

Hardw.are  .  .  .  ■ 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

Ice.  manufactured . I 

Iron  and  steel,  including] 
blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills.... | 


8196,740,7001  47.394J: 

55.023,4591  3.9031 

122.520.093a49.924| 
122,36.’„327!  81,2841 
IIC.956,9.591  60.0211 


56.781,074 

126,320,604 


3.3.221 1 
GO,  722  i 


69.059,680  197,363.495 
43.179.822  155,999.3181 
28,646.0051  10,316,499] 

I  I 

13.724.2331  37,947.9541 
30,878,2291  61.215,228 


I 


146.943. 729I2.36,900!142,1.88,:;36 


101,154, 

119.890, 

153.177, 
7".,947. 
90.712, 

613,110. 

88.708, 

174.066, 

69,023, 

265.177, 
51,784, 


I 

I 

7.50i  38.788 
1931  24.525 
5OOT37,190 
8231115.705] 
8771  18,981 
655(31 5,874 
35,565 
60,400 


6 

026 


261  14,’2'J] 


23.0S7, 

13,361, 

57,225, 

51.180, 

9.304, 

96.205, 

15.469, 

31.841. 

5,142, 

10.822 

4.398, 


151,140.250 


400i  30.998, 
9721  51,883, 
506  1.85.793, 
1931130.719. 
498|  20,884, 
796  286,255, 
2051  19,621, 
521  66,836. 
1471  .39,343, 
196  619.971, 
,348]  37,687, 


.570 

219 

436 

996 

532 

303 

253 

926 

914 

101 

862 


89.389,1511  63.969 
52.884,078!  31,713 
100.683.5311103.715 
66,592.001 1  10,101 


37.288,1  IS 
14.580.589 
31.536.024 
5,549.162 


26.145.522 

16.631,214] 

76.593.782] 

6.011,3251 


320.107,458 

269.609.061 

71,1.52,062 

61.586.433 

125.332,976 


309.863.499 


122,019.5uC 

92,088.378 

355,796,571 

247,661,560 

51.728.617 

450.467,704 

50.849.545 

140,809,369 

56,632.853 

713,033.395 

61,180.410 

799,862,588 

170,446.825 

125.144.94.5 

79,607,998 

4.5,770,171 

136.558.139 

23.790,045 


936.327,839|242,640  141,426.5061620,146,350|  905,787,733 
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Industry. 

Capital 

Av’rag 
No.  of 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

employed. 

wage 

paid. 

materials. 

products. 

earners 

Leather,  tanned-,  curried  and 

finished  . 

Lime  and  cement . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt  . 

Lumber  and  timber  products 
Lumber,  planing  mill  prod¬ 
ucts  . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Musical  instruments,  organs, 

pianos  and  materials . 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake.... 

Paints  . 

Paper  and  wood  pulp . 

Petroleum,  refining . 

Pottery,  terra  dotta  and  fire 

clay  products  . 

Printing  and  publishing, 

book  and  job . 

Pr.nting  and  publishing, 
newspapers  and  periodicals 

Shipbuilding  . 

Silk  and  silk  goods . 

Slaughtering  and  meat  pack¬ 
ing.  wholesale . 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 
Smelting  and  refining,  lead.. 

Soap  and  candles . 

Structural  Iron  work . 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining 
Tinware,  coppersmith ing  and 

sheetiron  working . 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smok¬ 
ing,  and  snuff . 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  . 

Woollen  goods . 

Worsted  goods  . 


242.581,254 

57,239 

27,049.152 

191,179,073 

252,620,386 

121,558,746 

32,388 

15,301,540 

22,378,182 

54.788,477 

50,101,362 

5.355 

2,6-57.025 

25,(525,858 

131.269,886 

515.636,702 

48,139 

34,.542,897 

74,911,619 

298,358,732 

517,224,128 

404,626 

183,021,519 

183,786,210 

580,022,690 

177,145,7.34 

97,674 

50,713,607 

143,137,662 

247.441,956 

66,526,72-1 

40,905 

25,032,725 

19,147,612 

63,059,842 

6,3,481,9i0 

33,081 

18,527,078 

27.086,627 

66,092,630 

73,770,417 

15,540 

4,837,694 

80,029,863 

96,407,621 

55,783,259 

9,781 

5,063,177 

46,306,183 

67,277,910 

277,444,471 

05,964 

32,019,212 

111,251,478 

188,715,189 

136,280,541 

16.770 

9,9,89,367 

139.387,213 

175,005,320 

110,926,018 

52,428 

25,177,665 

16,591,462 

64,200.792 

142,015,638 

87,746 

48,720,854 

52.575,110 

182,611,720 

239,518,524 

96.868 

59,830,768 

70,358,000 

309,327.606 

121,623,700 

50,7.54 

29,241,087 

37,403,179 

82,769,239 

109,556,621 

79.601 

26,707,943 

75,861,188 

133,288,072 

219.818,627 

37,090,399 

706,230,069 

801,757,137 

76,824,640 

12.7.52 

10,827.043 

190,736,986 

240,780,216 

63,.S22,810 

7,573 

5,374,691 

168,958,076 

185,826,839 

57  820.306 

11.800 

5,056,611 

46,536,823 

72,164,062 

70,598,507 

34,276 

19,760,210 

47,452,069 

90,944,697 

165,468,320 

13,549 

7,575,650 

244,752.802 

277,285,449 

124,500,133 

.39,475 

20,608,179 

53,396,217 

97,974.838 

178,847,556 

23,990 

6,775,325 

44,954,047 

116,767,630 

145,13.5,945 

135,418 

5.5.864,978 

81.134,561 

214,350,051 

140,302,488 

72,747 

2,8,827,556 

87,830,825 

142,196,6.58 

162,464,929 

69,2.51 

26,269,787 

109,658,481 

165, 74.5,  (152 

INDUSTKIAIv  DXSTKICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1905.  MANUFACTURES 

AND  POPUUATION. 


tFrom  Bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau  issued  June  30.  1909.) 

Census  Bulletin  No.  101  presented  statistics  for  thirteen  of  the  important  indus¬ 
trial  districts  of  the  country,  as  follows:  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Boston 
St.  Louis.  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Buffalo.  Minneapolis 
St.  Paul  and  Providence.  The  manufactories  immediately  surrounding  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  which  form  the  Centres  of  these  districts  are  largely  controlled  by 
capital  owned  by  residents  of  the  cities.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  reside  within  the  cities,  and  the  city  is  frequently  the  principal  distribut¬ 
ing  point  for  the  products.  The  inclusion  of  this  surrounding  territory  in  the 
tlhrteen  districts  has  added  2,836.4  square  miles,  or  261.9  per  cent,  to  the  area. 
The  manufacturing  industries  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  thirteen  cen¬ 
tral  cities  gave  employment  to  1,691,553  salaried  persons  and  wage  earners  d,uring 
the  year  1904,  which  was  covered  by  the  census  of  1905,  and  the  products  were 
valued  at  $4,762,022,170.  In  the  parts  of  the  thirteen  districts  outside  the  cen¬ 
tral  cities  there  were  9,323  establishments,  which  gave  employment  to  483,597 
salaried  persons  and  wa.ge  earners  and  reported  products  valued  at  $1,421,863,317: 
The  number  of  establishments  in  the  thirteen  districts  In  1905  was  64,309,  the 
capital  Invested  was  $4,992,485,573  and  the  number  of  salaried  persons  was  236,416, 
with  salaries  of  $272,600,543.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  1,938,734. 
earning  wages  of  $1,000,949,684.  The  value  of  the  products  was  $6,183,885,487. 
The  population  for  the  thirteen  districts  in  1900  was  13,386,591. 

In  addition  to  the  area  that  has  been  fixed  for  the  different  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  a  number  of  surrounding  places  that  are  closely  connected  in¬ 
dustrially  and  commercially  with  the  central  cities.  These  surrounding  places  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  3,922,-1.56,  and  in  1904  contained  12,507  factories,  which 
gave  employment  to  505,424  salaried  persons  and  wage  earners,  and  reported  an 
annual  product  valued  at  .81,251,482,92.5.  .4  combination  of  these  totals  with  those 

for  the  Industrial  districts  gives  a  population  of  17,307,902  for  1900  and  76,816 
factories,  employing  2,680,574  s.alarlel  persons  and  wage  earners,  and  reporting 
products  valued  at  $7,435,368,412  for  the  census  of  1905. 

The  Industrial  district  of  New  York  City  embraced  an  area  of  702  square 
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milea  with  a  population  In  InO.j  of  (SS2.  The  number  of  establishments  was 

25.25",  ot  which  20,85!l  were  In  Xew  York  City.  The  capita!  in- 
Tlie  District  vested  was  $1,572,028,917,  of  which  $1,1)42,910,487  was  in  .Vew 
of  Xew  York.  York  City.  The  wage  earners  numberoi  l■|.5^,b''S,  of  whom  404.710 
were  in  New  York  City.  Tlie  total  wag' ^  paid  was  $241,091.18:1. 
of  which  $248,128,2.59  was  paid  in  New  Y’ork  City.  Tlie  total  value  of  products 
was  $2,144,488,092,  of  which  $1.520. 52:1,000  was  produced  in  .New  York  City.  The 
value  of  the  products  for  1904  showed  an  incrcu.-^e  of  nearly  onc-tli-rd  since  1900. 

The  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  was  the  foremost  industry 
for  this  district  in  1904,  the  products  I'cir.g  valued  at  nearly  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars  and  constituting  14.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products  of  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict.  The  value  of  women's  clothing  was  considerably  laiger  than  that  of  men's. 
The  average  number  of  wage  earners  employeil  in  I'le  industry  was  over  2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  district.  New  Y'ork  City  reported  98.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  these  products. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  ranked  second,  but  the  value  of  its 
products  was  much  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  clothing  manufacture.  The 
value  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  output  exceeded  iliat  of  the  book  and  job 
offices  by  over  one-half.  ,  „  i.  . 

The  refining  of  sugar  and  molasses,  reported  mainly  from  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  ranked  third;  the  smeltin.g  and  relining  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  re¬ 
ported  largely  from  New  Jersey,  ranked  fourth,  .and  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
was  fifth.  Each  of  these  manufactures  had  products  valued  at  over  one  hundred 
millions.  ,  !  .  .  j. 

The  leading  branch  of  the  textile  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
silk  goods,  which  was  carried  on  largely  in  the  cities  outside  of  Xew  5''ork  City, 
notably  in  the  textile  centres  of  New  .lersey.  The  textile  industry  ranked  next 
to  clothing  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed. 

Foundry  .and  machine  shop  products,  an  industry  embracing  the  construction 
and  repair  of  many  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  various  industries  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  well  as  in  manufactures  of  distant  centres,  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  have  a  high  rank  in  value:  the  outrut  was  valued  at  tiver  seventy  millions,  and 
was  sixth  in  rank.  The  industry  employed  the  third  greatest  number  of  wage 
6&i‘ri0rs* 

Every  centre  has  within  or  near  it  som.e  industries  that  prepare  food  for  the 
consumption  of  its  population.  Within  the  district  of  New  5'ork  City  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  of  food  animals  is  an  important  Industry,  and  In  1!I94  its  products  were 
valued  at  nearly  seventy  millions,  and  it  was  seventh  in  rank. 

The  industrial  district  of  Chicago  comnrl-''ed  .an  area  of  590  square  miles  in 
1905  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  1,815.107.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  credited 
with  179  square  miles,  or  35.S  per  cent  of  area,  and 
The  District  inhabitants,  or  9:t.G  per  cent  of  the  population  ot  the  district, 

of  Chicago.  The  number  of  establishments  In  the  district  in  1905  was  S.2s2.  of 

which  8,159  were  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  cap'tal  invested  was 
for  the  district  $664,215,775  and  for  the  city  -8627.74:1.474.  The  average  number 
of  wage  earners  was  247,089,  241,084  In  the  city.  The  wacrfs  paid  amounted  to 
$139,829,354.  $130,404,006  in  the  city.  The  value  of  the  products  was  .<970.074.280, 
$955,030,277  in  the  city.  The  increase  In  the  value  of  the  products  since  1900 
was  20.4  per  cent.  .  ^  t.  **  i 

Among  the  many  Important  Industries  of  the  district,  that  by  which  it  is 
best  known — slaughterirg — was  fist  in  rank  in  value  of  products,  with  an  output 
worth  ov’er  a  quarter  of  a  bill'ori  dollars  in  100-1,  almost  the  entire  amount  being 
reported  by  the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  esiahlishmer'.s.  The  industry  Is 
entirely  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  Allhorgh  the  number  of  establishments  and 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners — except  wage  earners  In  wholesale  slaughi^- 
Ing  concerns  that  do  no  meat  packing— decreased  between  1000  and  1004,  the 
value  of  products  increased  except  In  the  case  of  wholesale  slaughtering,  tor 
which  a  decrease  is  reported.  The  value  of  products  for  the  combined  slaughter¬ 
ing  Industries  In  1904  was  27.8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  products  raanufactutred 
In  the  district  and  over  four  times  the  output  of  the  selected  industry  next  In 
rank.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products  and  of  clothing  exceeded  the  average  num¬ 
ber  employed  in  the  slaughtering  houses.  Many  Industries,  moreover,  had  a 
larger  number  of  establishments  than  this  Important  Industry.  ,  *  .  ■ 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  was  second  in  rank  among  the  leading  industries 
In  1904.  This  Industry  Is  also  wholly  within  the  city.  It  is  segregated  into  men  s 
clothing  and  women’s  clothing,  and  has  had  a  large  Increase  since  1900.  .  .. 

The  third  Industry  In  rank  was  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  for  Y  *5" 
district  Is  well  situated,  being  convenient  to  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  the  iron 
ore  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  Of  the  va^ue  of  iron  and  steel  nroducts  over  9  >  per 
cent  was  credited  to  Chicago,  the  remainder  being  widely  distributed  throughout 


An  a'llbd  Industrv,  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
was  fourth  In  rank  In  value  of  products  and  first  in  the  average  number  of  waee 
earners.  Printing  and  publlshlr.cr  ranked  next  and  was  followed  by  an  Industry 
for  which  the  district  is  prominent — the  manufacture  of  steam  railroad  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  district  comprises  an  area  of  501  square  m.ile«.  of  which  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  covers  ap  area  cf  '20  square  miles.  The  bopulntlop  of  the 
^  district  In  1900  was  1.527.994.  that  of  the  ci'v  1. 29.2. 69 1.  The 

Tlie  Phlladel-  number  of  establishments  in  the  district  in  1905  was  <  iSO.  ol 
phla  District,  which  7.087  were  In  ths  citv  of  P^"'0<’cln’''a.  The  capital  in- 
vested  in  190.5  was  $022,081,779.  of  which  >.j20,l , S.0.j4  was  Inside 
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the  city.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  261,456,  228,899  of  them 
inside  the  city.  The  total  of  wages  paid  was  $123,093,436,  $107,640,307  Inside  the 
city.  The  value  of  products  was  $677,781,117,  of  which  $591,388,078  was  inside 
the  city. 

The  textile  industries  are  the  characteristic  manufactures  of  the  district,  and 
of  these  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods  was  the  most  important,  rated  by 
value  of  products.  There  were,  during  11100,  700  textile  factories,  which  to¬ 
gether  reported  a  value  of  products  amounting  to  $119,871,184,  or  20.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  all  Industries.  In  1904  the  number  was  693,  and  the  value  of 
products  had  Increased  to  $128,343,320,  or  18.1)  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  propor¬ 
tional  decrease  shown  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  several  of  the  industries  In¬ 
cluded,  woollen  goods  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  leading  in  this 
respect.  The  textile  Industries  gave  employment  to  more  wage  earners  than  any 
other  group  of  industries  in  the  district,  the  average  number  In  1900  being  70,084 
and  in  1904  67,334. 

Among  the  textiles,  worsted  goods  led  in  value  of  products,  and  had,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  greaiest  percentage  of  Increase,  but  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  required  the  employment  of  the  largest  average  number  of  wage 
earners.  Carpets  and  rugs,  an  Industry  that  cannot  be  shown  separately  for  the 
district,  because  there  were  less  than  three  establishments  outside  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  ranked  second  in  value  of  products,  the  total  for  Philadelphia  alone  being 
$25,232,510. 

Ranking  next  to  the  textile  group,  but  exceeding  any  single  textile  industry 
in  every  Item,  was  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  More 
wage  earners  were  employed  in  this  than  In  any  other  single  industry  shown  in 
the  selected  list.  In  a  district  with  a  great’number  of  textile  and  other  factories 
requiring  machinery,  the  high  rank  of  this  industry  is  not  unlocked  for;  the 
demands  for  the  products  of  these  shops,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  entirely 
from  within  the  district,  for  this  Industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  locomo¬ 
tives.  tor  which  Philadelphia  is  noted,  and  that  of  stoves  and  furnaces. 

The  refining  of  sugar,  an  industry  attracted  to  the  seaboard  where  Imports 
can  be  easily  handled,  ranked  third  among  the  Industries  of  the  district,  according 
to  value  of  products.  In  average  number  of  wage  earners  it  was  relatively  low 
in  rank.  This  industry  was  wholly  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Printing  and  publishing  ranked  fourth  in  value  of  products.  Of  its  branches 
newspapers  and  periodicals  had  the  greatest  value  of  products,  but  the  book  and 
job  work  had  the  greatest  average  number  of  wage  earners. 

The  area  of  Boston  city  in  1905  was  38  square  miles  and  that  of  the  outlying 
district  464  square  mlios,  making  a  total  of  502  square  miles  for  the  district. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1900  was  560,892,  and  the  population 

The  Boston  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  688,612,  making  a  total 

District.  population  for  the  district  of  1,249,504.  The  area  added  to  Boston 

to  form  the  industrial  district  is  therefore  a  little  more  than  twelve 

times  as  great  as  the  area  of  the  city,  and  the  population  of  the  added  area  is 
about  one  and  one-fourth  times  that  of  Boston.  In  190.5,  according  to  the  state 
census,  the  population  of  the  city  was  .595,380  and  that  of  the  district  1,354,653. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  district  in  1905  was  4,870,  of  which  2,747 
were  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  capital  invested  was  $311,088,956.  $131,362,822 
being  inside  the  city.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  160.481,  of  whom 
59,100  were  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  total  of  wages  paid  was  $83,864,210.  of 
which  $31,873,185  was  paid  in  the  city.  The  value  of  products  was  $457,254,360, 
the  value  for  the  products  of  the  city  being  $184,351,163. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  leading  Industry  of  the  district,  was  of 
greater  Importance  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston  than  in  the  city  proper,  since 
Boston  had  only  16.8  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Another  of  the  principal  manufactures  was  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  all 
of  the  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  were  located  outside  of  Boston. 

A  feature  that-  is  noteworthy  In  this  time  of  localization  of  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  near  the  great  grazing  grrounds  is  the  presence^mostly  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Somerville — of  that  business  as  a  leading  industry. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  textile,  industry  of  .the.  state 
was  reported  for  the  district;  a  great  centre  of  this  manufacture  lies  within  the 
surrounding  cities  and  towns.  Boston  itself  had  only  17  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles.  These  establishments  employed  1,751  wage  earners  and 
produced  an  output  valued  at  $4,115,503. 

Other  principal  industries  include  the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers,, 
periodicals,  books  and  music;  the  tanning,  currying  and  finishing  of  leather;  the. 
manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  of  clothing,  and  of  olectrlcal, 
machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  leather  Industry  Is  an  industry  accom.- 
panying  the  boot  and  shoe  industry;  nearly  all  of  the  establishments  are  located 
outside  of  Boston,  most  of  them  being  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  city  of  Allegheny  became  a  part  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  December  6, 
1907,  but  as  the  statistics  herein  shown  are  for  1900  and  1905,  when  the  cities 
were  separate,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  refer  to  them  as  the 
The  Pittsburg-  statistics  of  Pittsburg-Allegheny.  The  total  area  of  this  dis- 

AUegllony  District,  trlct  was  198  square  miles,  Pittsburg  embracing  29  square 
miles  and  Allegheny  7.  and  the  remainder,  or  162  square 
miles,  being  in  the  boroughs  and  townships  outside  of  the  central  cities.  The 
population  of  this  district  in  1900  was  623.342,  of  which  Pittsburg-Allegheny  had 
4.51.512,  or  72.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments  in  the  district  in  1905 
was  1,8.59,  of  which  1,562  were  in  Pittsburg-Allegheny.  The  capital  invested  was 
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1443.889,824,  of  which  $260,"6.'>,3n4  was  In  Pittsburg- Allegheny.  The  average 
number  of  wage  earners  was  106,964,  of  whom  71,018  were  In  Pittsburg- Allegheny, 
The  total  of  wages  paid  was  860.920„'i,")4,  J39,S0,'),046  being  paid  In  Pittsburg- Alle¬ 
gheny,  The  value  of  the  products  was  $383,490,408,  of  which  $211,259, lu3  was 
paid  In  Pittsburg- Allegheny,  .v. 

The  Iron  and  steel  Industries  are  the  predominant  ones  In  the  district,  .Of  the 
total  value  of  products  for  all  kinds  of  Industries,  $233,371,972,  or  00.9  per  cent, 
was  returned  for  these  industries,  nearly  the  whol2,  or  $222,182,110,  of  this  being 
the  value  of  the  products  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 
Apparent  decreases  in  production  are  shown  for  two  of  the  classifications — 
structuial  ironwork  and  all  other  Industries — but  this  is  due  primarily  to  a  change 
in  classification  from  one  census  to  the  other.  In  1904  some  plants  that  were 
otherwise  classified  in  190h  were  included  with  the  “iron  and  steel  indusirj*. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments,  as  a  result 
of  the  concentration  of  concerns. 

The  difference  between  the  enormous  output  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industries 
and  the  products  of  the  industry  next  in  rank  is  very  great.  The  aUied  industry 
of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  had  a  value  of  $24,436,440  in  1904.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  establishments  making  locomotives  and  those  manu¬ 
facturing  stoves  and  furnaces,  not  including  gas  and  oil  stoves,  are  Included  with 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  since  they  were  so  Included  in  1900.  A  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  products  is  apparent  here  also.  Of  the  large  Industries,  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  and  slaughtering  show  big  gains  notwith¬ 
standing  the  business  depression:  w’hile  for  the  industry  of  cars,  which  as  here 
shown  includes  railroad  repair  shops, •a  decrease  is  registered. 

Glass  is  not  an  important  industry  in  the  district.  Its  prominence  being  in  the 
surrounding  municipalities:  and  petroleum  refining  is  even  less  noticeable.  The 
industries  that  are  planted  apd  flourish  merely  because  of  the  aggregation  of 
people  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  may  be  noted  among  the  selected  Indus¬ 
tries:  and  most  of  them  show’  evidences  of  prosperity. 

There  are  206  square  miles  in  the  industrial  district  of  St.  Louis,  of  w'hich 
61  square  miles  are  in  the  city.  In  1900  the  population  of  this  district  was  038.- 
134;  of  this  total  575,238.  or  90.1  per  cent,  was  credited  to  the 
The  St.  Louis  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  number  of  establishments  in  the  district 
District.  In  1905  w’as  2,603,  of  which  2.482  w’ere  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  caoital  invested  was  $289433.806,  of  which  $265,936,570  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  average  number  of  w'age  earners  w'as  91.684,  of 
w'hom  82.698  w’ere  in  the  city.  The  total  of  w’ages  paid  was  $47,366,813  of 
which  $42,642,358  was  paid  in  the  citv.  The  value  of  products  was  $319.  (09,8o9, 

o^vhich  $267,307,038  was  for  the  products  of  the  city. 

The  leading  induslrv  shown  in  1905  was  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing.  Of  the  value  of  these  products  70.2  per  cent  was  reported  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  just  outside  of  St.  Louis.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  second  In 
rank,  and  furnished  employment  for  almost  as  many  w’age  earners  as  the 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry;  its  output,  however,  was  valued  at  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  v.alue  of  products  for  the  foremost  industry,  and 
had  more  wage  earners  than  either  of  the  industries  preceding  it  in  value  of 
products.  Oth'^r  Industries  of  Importance  In  value  of  products,  and  especially  In 
number  of  wage  earners,  include  boots  and  shoes,  cars,  foundry*  and  machine 
shop  products  .and  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

The  Baltimore  industrial  district  covers  an  area  of  246  square  miles,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  568.053.  The  city  of  Baltimore  embraces  an  area  of 
30  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1900  was  508, 9o<,  or  42.8 
The  Baltimore  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  state.  The  number  of  establlsh- 
Dlstrict.  ments  In  the  district  in  1905  was  2.243.  of  which  2.163  were  in 

the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  capital  Invested  was  $166,4  70,882.  of 
which  $148,763,503  was  In  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  average  number  of  wage 
earners  was  71,432.  of  whom  65.224  were  in  the  city.  The  total  of  wages  paid 
was  $28,924,307.  of  which  $2.5.633.550  was  paid  in  the  city.  The  value  of  products 
was  $202,659,272.  of  which  $151,546,580  was  paid  !n  the  city. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  was  the  foremost  Industry.  Its  products  were 
valued  at  $22,630,358.  and  It  gave  employment  to  10,297  wage  earners.  Next  In 
output  valued  at  over  $12, .500,000.  The  largest  establishments  were  located  at 
Sparrow  Point,  about  six  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Baltimore. 

The  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  was  really  the  leading  Industry  for  the 
district,  but  the  totals  can  not  he  shown  without  disclosing  the  ooeratlons  of  'udl- 
vldual  establishments.  The  Industry  was  located  at  Canton,  Just  outside  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  Other  leading  Industries  which  can  not  be  shown  without  disclosures  are 
coke,  cotton  goods,  roflnlng  of  petroleum  and  shlpbuHdlng.  . 

This  district  embraces  an  area  of  1.51  souare  miles,  of  which  42  squ.are  miles 
Is  the  area  of  Cincinnati.  Besides  Cincinnati  there  are  in  the  district  two  cities 
of  sufficient  population  to  he  shown  by  specified  Industries  In 
]9n5 — Covington  and  Newnort.  in  Kentucky — one  having  over 
42,000  and  the  other  over  98  000  Inhabitants  In  1900  The  ponu- 

latlon  of  the  district  In  1900  was  473.282:  of  th's  32.5,902.  68.9 

per  cent,  were  In  Cincinnati.  The  number  of  establishments  In  the  dlstrlet  In 
100.5  was  tt  fioo  of  which  2  171  were  In  Cincinnati.  The  capital  Invested  was  $170.- 
769 '>'>6  of 'which  .«130.271.sn  was  Inside  the  city.  The  average  number  of  wage 

earners  was  72  73.5.  of  whom  .58  584  were  In  the  city.  The  total  of  wages  paid, 

was  $33  38.3  730,  of  which  .«27. 389,569  was  nald  In  the  city.  The  value  of  the 
products' was  .8203.095.605.  of  which  $166,059,050  was  In  the  city. 


The  rinclnnatl 
District. 
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The  leading  industry  for  the  district  in  1904  was  liquors,  distilled,  represent¬ 
ing  58.7  per  cent  of  the  product.  Cincinnati  had  79.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  for  the  district  and  75.2  per  cent  of  the  distilled.  Another  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufactures  was  clothing.  Soap  was  a  prominent  Industry,  but  it  can, not 
be  shown  separately  for  the  district. 

Among  the  other  leading  industries  were  foundry  and  machine  shop  products 
and  slaughtering,  with  products  valued  at  substantially  the  same,  between  $13,- 
500,000  and  $14,000,000;  boots  and  shoes,  having  products  valued  at  over  $10,000,- 
000;  printing  and  publishing,  with  an  output  valued  at  more  than  $8,000,000,  and 
carriages  and  wagons,  tobacco  and  furniture,  with  products  of  over  $6,000,000 
apiece. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1900  was  420,508  and  that  of  the  city  alone 
381,768,  or  90.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  area  of  the  district  was  200  square 
miles,  of  which  the  city  had  39.  or  19.5  per  cent.  The  number 
The  Cleveland  of  establishments  in  the  district  in  1905  was  1,720,  of  which  1,616 
District.  were  in  the  city.  The  capital  invested  was  $164,691,287.  of  which 

$156,321,095  was  inside  the  city.  The  average  number  of  wage 
earners  was  66,801,  of  whom  64,041  were  in  the  city.  The  total  of  wages  paid 
was  $35,356,918.  of  which  $33,450,303  was  paid  in  the  city.  The  value  of  products 
was  $179,184,277,  of  which  $171,923,636  W'as  paid  in  the  city. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  was  the  chief  manufacture  in  the  Cleveland 
district.  The  output  was  nearly  $50,000,000,  and  more  than  13,000  wage  earners 
were  employed,  this  number  being  approached  in  no  other  industry  save  that  of 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  which  was  second  in  rank,  with  about  half 
as  iarge  an  output  as  that  of  the  combined  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
facture.  Clothing  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  two  industries  both  located 
wholly  within  the  city,  ranked  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  with  values  be¬ 
tween  $10,000,000  and  $10,500,000.  Among  other  important  selected  industries 
were  petroleum  refining,  textiles  and  automobiles.  The  last  named  industry  had 
the  wonderful  growth  of  nearly  thirtyfold  in  the  four  and  one-half  years  between 
the  censuses.  The  printing  and  publishing  industry  had  nearly  $6,000,000  in  value 
of  products. 

The  area  of  the  Industrial  district  of  Buffalo  is  201  square  miles,  and  its 
population  in  1900  was  385,498.  Of  the  area,  Buffalo  has  42  square  miles,  or  20.9 
per  cent,  and  of  the  population  in  1900  352,387,  or  91.4  per  cent. 
The  Buffalo  The  population  at  the  state  census  of  1905  was  376,587  for  the  city 
District.  and  423,390  for  the  district,  increases  of  6.9  and  9.8  per  cent.  The 

number  of  establishments  in  the  district  in  1905  was  1,631,  of  which 
1,538  were  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  capital  invested  was  $188,384,845,  of  which 
$137,023,114  was  in  the  city.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  was  48,794,  of 
whom  43,567  were  in  the  city.  The  total  of  wages  paid  was  $24,795,927,  of  which 
$21,621,762  was  paid  in  the  city.  The  value  of  products  was  $168,111,658,  of  which 
$147,377,873  was  in  the  city. 

The  leading  industry  in  the  district  in  1904  was  iron  and  steel,  and  It  is  one 
that  had  the  largest  percentage  of  increase.  In  1900  three  establishments — all  in 
Buffaio — manufactured  iron  and  steel  products  valued  at  $2,624,547;  in  1904  there 
were  seven  establishments,  with  produ_cts  valued  at  $10,946,746.  This  increase  of 
over  fivefold  was  almost  wholly  in  the  district  outside  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the 
great  works  at  Lackawanna  being  the  chief  contributors. 

Slaughtering  had  almost  as  large  a  value  of  products  as  iron  and  steel  in  1904. 
This  industry  was  carried  on  almost  wholly  within  the  city.  Another  large  in¬ 
dustry  was  that  of  fqimdry  and  machine  shop  products.  An  industry  for  which 
the  district  has  long  been  known,  that  of  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  was 
almost  entirely  within  the  city  The  value  of  these  products  in  1904  was  almost 
three  times  their  value  in  1900. 

The  industrial  district  of  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  embraces  155  square  miles  of 
territory  and  In  1905  had  a  population  of  472,362,  an  increase  of  25.5  per  cent  over 
.  .  .  the  population  in  1900.  Of  the  area,  Minneapolis  occupies  49 

The  Minneapolis-  square  miles  and  St.  Paul  52  square  miles,  the  two.  therefore, 
St.  Paul  District,  having  101  square  miles,  while  the  remainder  of  the  distriot 
has  only  54  square  miles.  This  is  an  unusual  division  of  terri¬ 
tory  for  Industrial  districts,  since  most  if  not  all  of  the  others  have  a  much 
larger  area  outside  than  within,  the  chief  city.  Of  the  population  In  1905  458,997, 
or  97.2  per  cent,  were  within  the  two  cities.  The  number  of  establishments  in  the 
district  in  1905  was, 1.586,  of  which  1.490  were  in  Minncapolls-St.  Paul.  The  capi¬ 
tal  Invested  was  $108,209,964,  of  which  $102,536,078  was  in  the  two  cities.  The 
average  number  of  wage  earners  was  37.044,  of  whom  36.034  were  in  the  two 
cities.  The  total  of  wages  paid  was  $19,148,285.  of  which  $18,628,278  was  paid  in 
the  two  cities.  The  value  of  the  products  was  $161,803,453.  of  which  $159,481  120 
was  in  the  two  cities. 

The  overshadowing  industry  of  the  district  was  that  of  flour  and  grist  mills 
with  products  valued  at  $63,146,933.  In  this  industry  there  was  an  increase  in 
every  particular  in  1904  as  compared  with  1900. 

The  next  important  industry,  measured  by  value  of  products,  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  products.  This  industry  furnished  employment  for  over  5,000 
wage  earners,  a  larger  number  than  that  engaged  in  any  other  Industrv  in  this 
district.  In  this  district,  as  in  others,  as  the  forests  have  disappeared  in  a  local¬ 
ity.  the  lumber  and  timber  products  have  decreased.  Printing  and  publishing 
ranked  third  In  value  of  products,- the  manufacture  and  repair  of  cars  fourth  and 
.the  manufacture  of  the  output  of  foundries  and  machine  shops  fifth. 

The  industrial  district  of  San  Francisco  Includes  certain  cities  and  towns  form- 
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ing  an  area  of  208  square  miles.  It  embraces  all  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
parts  of  Alameda  and  San  Mateo  counties.  In  1900  San  Fran- 
The  San  Fran-  cisco  had  a  population  of  342,782,  or  75.0  per  cent  of  the  total 
cisco  District.  population  for  the  district.  The  number  of  establishments  In 
1905  was  2,621,  of  which  2.251  were  In  San  Francisco.  The  cap¬ 
ital  Invested  was  $119,442,395,  of  which  $102,362,378  was  In  San  Francisco.  The 
average  number  of  wage  earners  was  44,87.5,  of  whom  38.429  were  In  the  city. 
The  total  of  wages  paid  was  $28,906,745,  of  which  $25,015,427  was  paid  In  the 
city.  The  value  of  products  was  $159,033,080,  of  which  $137,788,233  was  for  the 
products  of  the  city. 

The  leading  industry  for  this  district  In  1904  was  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  with  an  output  valued  at  over  $15,000,000,  which  is  a  very  considerable 
Increase  over  the  value  In  1900.  The  value  of  products  was  about  equally 
divided  between  San  Francisco  and  the  outside  territory,  the  former  showing  58.1 
per  cent  and  the  latter  41.9  per  cent.  Of  the  total  value  of  these  products  for 
the  state  this  Industrial  district  had  71.1  per  cent. 

The  Industry  next  In  rank  was  printing  and  publishing,  with  one  branch  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers  and  periodicals  apd  the  other  doing  book  and  job  work.  The 
value  of  products  was  over  $10,000,000,  and  more  than  3,000  wage  earners  were  * 
employed. 

The  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  was  third.  The 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  In  this  Industry  was  larger  than  the  number 
shown  for  any  other  selected  industry.  San  Francisco  had  an  output  valued  at 
95.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  these  products,  which  amounted  to  over 
$9,000,000. 

Among  other  leading  industries  was  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  which 
Is  essentially  a  manufacture  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  consumers  In 
the  Immediate  neighborhood.  This  industry  had  an  output  valued  at  over  $.5,500,- 
000,  and  was  followed  by  clothing,  with  products  valued  at  nearly  $5,000,000.  and 
lumber  to  the  value  of  more  than  $4,500,000.  Products  valued  at  over  $4,000,000 
were  reported  for  liquors,  and  almost  as  much  for  the  canning  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  Industry  forms  one  of  the  specialties  of  California. 
The  textiles  manufactured  In  the  district  were  valued  at  nearly  as  much  as  the 
products  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry. 

The  Industrial  district  of  Providence  includes  the  city  of  Providence  and  a 
surrounding  territory  of  136  square  miles,  making  a  total  of  slightly  more  than 
154  square  miles.  The  city  of  Providence  contains  18.2815  square 
The  Providence  miles,  or  only  11  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  district.  According 
District,  to  the  state  census  of  1905  the  city  of  Providence  had  a  popu¬ 

lation  of  198,635  and  the  surrounding  territory  a  population  of 
145,886,  making  a  total  of  344,521  for  the  industrial  district.  The  number  of 
establishments  In  1905  was  1,237.  of  which  881  were  In  Providence.  The  capital 
Invested  was  $171,177,887.  of  which  $9.5,666,407  was  In  Providence.  The  average 
number  of  wage  earners  was  73.391,  of  whom  39,804  were  in  the  city.  The  total 
of  wages  paid  was  $33,119,386,  of  which  $19,554,958  was  paid  in  the  city.  The 
value  of  the  products  was  $156,299,965,  of  which  $91,980,963  was  for  the  products 
of  the  city. 

The  factory  Industries  are  characteristic  of  the  manufactures  of  the  district, 
and  of  these  the  textile  Industries  are  the  most  Important,  There  were  In  the 
district  during  1900  102  textile  factories,  including  mills  engaged  In  the  associated 
Industry  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  which  together  reported  a  value  of  products 
amounting  to  $55,357,232,  or  43.1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  industries.  In  1904 
the  number  of  factories  had  Increased  to  135  and  the  value  of  products  to  $72.- 
791,040,  or  48.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  Industries.  The  cotton  mills  gave 
employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  wage  earners  In  the  textile  industries, 
but  the  greatest  value  of  products  was  reported  for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds. 
Jewelry,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  and  sllversmithlng  and  silverware 
were  Important  Industries  when  measured  by  value  of  products.  Many  of  the 
machine  shops  make  a  specialty  of  textile  machinery,  but  a  great  variety  of  heavT 
and  fine  tools  are  manufactured  which  have  a  world-wide  sale.  Establishments 
located  In  Providence  are  credited  with  the  manufacture  of  all  of  the  silver¬ 
ware.  practically  all  of  the  jewelry  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  reported  for  the  district. 
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RAILWAY  MTLEAGE  tN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  statistics  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


•Mileage 

on  June  30.  1908. 

Number 

of  miles 
of  line 
per  100 
square 
mllee  of 
territory 

State  or  Territory. 

Offlcial. 

Unofficial. 

Totals. 

Propor¬ 
tion  to 
total 
mileage. 

Increase 
over  June 
30,  1907. 

4.9R2.13 

165.70 

5,127.83 

2.19 

124.48 

9.05 

4.fr48.95 

121.38 

6.070.33 

2.17 

186.98 

0.56 

7.151.96 

70.35 

7.222.31 

3.09 

426.86 

4.63 

5,298.76 

1,010.801 

61.55 

6.360.31 

2.29 

71.13 

s.n 

Connecticut  . 1 

- 1 

1,010.801 

.43 

$2.66 

20.86 
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State  or  Territory. 

•Mileage  on  June  30,  1908. 

Number 
of  miles 
■  of  line 
per  100 
square 
miles  of 
territory. 

Official. 

Unofficial. 

Totals. 

Propor¬ 
tion  to 
total 
mileage. 

Increase 
over  June 
30.  1907. 

1 

383.99 

.14 

1.01 

17.19 

Florida  . 

4,024.35 

192.701 

4,217.05 

1.80 

228.35 

7.77 

Georgia  . 

6,865.19 

68.501 

6.913.69 

2.96 

71.60 

11.72 

Idaho  . 

1,907.22 

39.04 

1.946.26 

.83 

182.66 

2.31 

Illinois  . 

11,883.34 

7.92 

11,891.26 

6.09 

105.80 

21.23 

7,399.13 

7,399.13 

3.17 

200.71 

20.60 

Iowa  . 

9,810.77 

4.63 

9.816.30 

4.20 

13.23 

17.69 

Kansas  . . . . 

8,934.75 

13.84 

8,948.69 

3,83 

14.26 

10.95 

Kentucky  . 

3,433.35 

26.25 

3,458.60 

1.48 

15.38 

8.65 

Louisiana  . 

5,204.14 

216.15 

5,420.29 

2.32 

706.66 

11.93 

Maine  . 

2,104.95 

59.71 

2,164.66 

.93 

31.74 

7.24 

Maryland  . 

1,380.17 

42.90 

1.423.07 

.61 

13.63 

14.43 

Massachusetts  . 

2,105,30 

13.42 

2,118.72 

.91 

3.37 

26.35 

Michigan  . 

8,990.40 

21.00 

9,011.40 

3.86 

145.05 

15.69 

Minnesota  . .' . 

8.272.16 

135.60 

8,407.76 

3.60 

153.12 

10.62 

Mississippi  . 

4.226.801  62.00 

4,287.80 

1.83 

131.23 

9.25 

Missouri  . 

7,962.72 

59.00 

8,021.72 

3,43 

16.36 

11.67 

3,730.47 

3  730.47 

1.60 

423.20 

2.57 

Nebraska  . 

6,006.74 

6;()66.74 

2.67 

91.97 

7.82 

1,884.01 

1  884  01 

.81 

184.33 

1.72 

New  Hampshire  . 

1,244.95 

_ 

1,244.95 

.63 

73.35 

13.83 

New  Jersey  . 

2,215.15 

47.72 

2,262.87 

.97 

7.18 

30.07 

New  Tork  . 

8,398.60 

17.71 

8,416.21 

3.60 

64.42 

17.67 

North  Carolina  . 

4,702.38 

60.10 

4,762.48 

2.04 

286.27 

9.80 

4  178.99 

4  178.99 

1  79 

272.72 

6.95 

Ohio  . 

101.64 

30.25 

9;i31.79 

3.91 

26.16 

22.40 

Oklahoma  . 

6,751.60 

14.00 

6.766.60 

2.47 

186.93 

8.26 

Oregon  . 

1,954.83 

41.25 

1,996.08 

.85 

44.96 

2.11 

Pennsylvania  . 

11,146.48 

94.71 

11,241.19 

4.81 

166.34 

24.99 

Rhode  Island  . 

206.31 

3.40 

209.71 

.09 

t.OS 

19.92 

-^.979.1  ftJ  79-fiO 

3,351.66 

1.43 

32.59 

11.11 

3  *959.  42 

3  9.'>2  42 

1.69 

254.63 

5.14 

Tennessee  . . 

3,644.09 

44.90 

3,688.99 

1.68 

78.19 

8.84 

Texas  . 

13,213.44 

33.96 

13,247.40 

6.67 

383.96 

6.05 

Utah  . f . 

1  95^.^  47 

1  9.'W.47 

.84 

.18 

2.38 

Vermont  ...'. . 

1,079.03 

14.26 

1,093.29 

.47 

4.06 

11.97 

Virginia  . 

4,165.62 

64.60 

4,230.22 

1.81 

8*3.85 

10.54 

■Washington  . 

4,194.89 

12.75 

4,207.64 

1.80 

401.02 

6.29 

West  Virginia  . 

3,320.94 

94.75 

3,415.69 

1.46 

125.09 

13.86 

Wisconsin  . 

7.445.44 

120.80 

7,566.24 

3.24 

10.68 

13.90 

1.588  81 

1,588.81 
1,929  97 

.68 

63.22 

1-1.71 

1,63 

1,999.27 

.83 

1.71 

District  of  Columbia . 

31.43 

_ 

31.43 

.01 

.11 

52.38 

Now  Mexico  . 

3,016.92 

— 

3,016.92 

1.29 

49.90 

2.46 

■United  States.  1908 . 

[231.539.51 

2,138.20 

t233,677.7l[  lOO.Oof  6,930.18 

1  §7.87 

•Does  not  Include  mileag-e  of  switching  and  terminal  companies,  allowance  be¬ 
ing  made  for  this  fact  in  the  state  of  “Increase  over  June  30,  1907.” 

.  .  tnecrease. 

^Excludes  mileage  in  ‘  Alaska  (185.39  miles,  unofficial),  and  Hawaii  (147.76 
miles). 

■  §On  basis  of  2,970,038  square  miles,  which  covers  “land  surface"  only,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 

CAPITAtlZ-ATIOK  OF  RAILWAYS,  1898-1909. 


Total  railway  I 

capital.  I 
fl7A87r868T^ 
16,767,544.827 
16,082,146,683 
14,670,421,478 
13,805.258,121 
13,213,124,679 
12,599,990,258 
12,134,182,964 
11,688,147,091 
11,491,034,060 


Stock. 

Common. 


Tears. 


1909 . 

1908 . 

1907 . 

1906 . 

1905 . 

1904 . . . 

1903 . 

1902 . . 

1901 . 

1900 . 

1899 . 1  11.083,954,898 

1898 . . .  10,818,564,031 


Total. _ [ 

$7,686,278,545' 

7,373,212,323 

7,366,861,691 

6,803,760,093 

6,564,5.57,051 

6,3.39,899,329 

6,156,559,032 

6,024,201.296 

5,806,566,204 

5,845,579,693 

5,515,011,726 

5,388,268,321 


$6,218, 

6,910, 

6,932, 

5,403, 

5.180, 

6,050, 

4,876, 

4,722, 

4,476, 

4,622, 

4,323, 

4,269, 


382,486 

351,430 

948,772 

001,962 

933,907 

529,469 

961,012 

056,120 

408,821 

291,838 

300,969 

,271,714 


PrefeireA. 

$1,467,896,060 
1,462,860,893 
1,423,912,919 
1,400,758,131 
1,. 373, 623,144 
1,289,369,860 
1,278,698,020 
1,302,146,176 
1,331,157,383 
1,323,287,755 
1,191,710,767 
1,118,996,607 


noo 
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Faniled  Debt  of  Railroads. 


Years. 


1609.. . 

1908. .  . 

1907. .  . 

1906. .  . 

1905.. . 

1904. .  . 

1903. .  . 

1902. .  . 

1901. .  . 

1900. .  . 

1899. .  . 

1898. .  . 


Total. 

Bonds. 

_  I 

MIscellan'ous  Income 
obligations.  1  bonds. 

Equipment 
trust  obli¬ 
gations. 

$9,801,690,390 

9.394,332,504 

8.725,284,992 

7,766,061,385 

7.250,701.070 

6.873.225,350 

6.444,431,226 

6,109,981,669 

5,881,580,887 

5.1>4.5,455,367 

5,518,943,172 

5,430.285,710 

88,892,926,558 

8,522,411,748 

6.472,839,323 

6,266,770.962 

6,024,449,023 

5,746,898,983 

5.428,7.30,154 

5,213,421,911 

5.048,811,611 

4,900,626,823 

4,731,054,376 

4,640,762,632 

$316,297,240 
268,743.958 
1,616,427,904 
973,647,924 
786,241,442 
723,114,986 
640,704, 135 
564.794.588 
.545,780,485 
464,983.341 
485,781,695 
486,977,279 

$284,497,351 

258,584,016 

306,244,476 

301,523,400 

253.707,699 

229.876.687 
234,016,821 
242.556.745 
218,872.068 
219,536,883 
260,048,753 

262.194.688 

$307,869,061 
344,592.782 
329.773.21 9 
224,719.099 
186,302,906 
173,334.694 
142.080,116 
89.208,425 
68,116.723 
60.308,320 
42,058,348 
40.351.111 

SU.MMARY  OF  RAILWAY  Mn.K.AGE  IN  THE  UNITED  .ST.ATES,  1908  TO  1893. 


State  or  Territory. 

Mileage  on  June  30. 

Number 
of  miles 
of  line 
per  100 
square 
miles  of 
terrltorr 

Official. 

Cnofflcial. 

Total. 

Increase 
over  pre¬ 
vious 
year. 

•United  States.  1908 . 

231,539.51 

2,138.20 

233.677.71 

5.930.18 

7.87 

United  States,  1907 . 

227,670.85 

2,280.34 

229,951.19 

5.588.02 

»7.74 

United  States,  1906 . 

222.571.52 

1,791.65 

224.363.17 

6,262.13 

7.55 

United  States,  1905 . 

217,017.68 

1,083.36 

218.101.04 

4.196.70 

7.34 

United  States,  1904 . 

212,577.57 

1,326.77 

213.904.34 

5,927.12 

7.20 

United  States,  1903 . 

207,186.84 

790.38 

207,977.22 

5,505.37 

7.00 

United  States,  1902 . 

201,672.83 

799.02 

202,471.85 

5.234.41 

6.82 

United  States,  1901 . 

196,075.07 

1,162.37 

197,237.44 

3.891.66 

6.64 

United  States.  1900 . 

192,940.67 

40.5.11 

193.345.78 

4.0.51.12 

6.51 

United  States,  1899 . 

188,277.49 

1,017.17 

189.294.66 

2,898.34 

6.37 

United  States,  1898 . 

185,370.77 

1,025.55 

186.396.32 

1.967.85 

6.28 

United  States,  1897 . 

182,919.82 

1,508.65 

184,428.47 

1,651.84 

6.21 

United  States,  1896 . 

181,153.77 

1,622.86 

182,770.63 

2.119.16 

6.15 

United  States,  1895 . 

179,175.51 

1,481.96 

180.657.47 

1,948.92 

6.08 

United  States,  1894 . 

176,602.61 

2,105.94 

178,708.55 

2.247.48 

6.02 

United  States.  1893 . 

170.332.30 

6,128.77 

176,461.07 

4.897.55 

5.94 

♦Owing  to  a  change  In  the  accounting  methods  and  the  exclusion  of  mileage 
of  switching  and  terminal  comp.mlcs  the  comparisons  of  years  before  and  after 
1908  are  only  approximately  exact. 

1  For  1900  and  subsequent  years  on  basis  of  2,970.038  square  miles,  which 
covers  “land  surface"  only  and  excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Note. — On  June  30.  1909,  the  total  mileage  In  the  United  States  had  Increased 
to  236,868.53 — a  gain  for  the  year  of  3.190.82.  Details  of  the  mileage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  1009  aie  not  yet  available. 

•AMOUNT  ANT>  PER  CENT  OF  C.APITAL  STOCK  UPON  WHICH  DUYIDENDS 
WERE  DECL-ARED,  .AND  AMOUNT  .AND  RATE  PER  CENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 
DECI..ARED,  FOR  THE  AEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1888  to  1909. 


5'ear. 

Per  cent 
of  stock 
paying 
dividends. 

Amount  of 
stock  paying 
dividends. 

.Amount 
paid  in 
dividends. 

[  Average 

1  rate  paid  on 
dividend- 
paying  stork 

1909‘ . . 

64.01 

$4,920,174,018 

$321,071,626 

6.53 

1908' . 

65.69 

4,843.370,740 

390.695.351 

8.07 

1907 . 

67.27 

4,948,7.56,203 

308.088.627 

6.23 

1906 . 

66.54 

4.526.958,760 

272,79.5.974 

6.03 

1905 . 

62.84 

4,119,086,714 

237,964,482 

.5.78 

1904 . 

57.47 

3.643,427.319 

221,941.049 

6.09 

1903 . 

56.06 

3,450.737.869 

196  728,176 

5.70 

1902 . 

55.40 

.3,337,644,681 

185,391.655 

5.55 

1901 . 

51.27 

2,977,575,179 

156.7.35.784 

5.26 

1900 . 

4.5.66 

2,668.969,895 

139.597.972 

5.23 

1.899 . 

40.61 

2,239.502.545 

111.009.822 

4.96 

1898 . 

3.3.74 

1,818,113,082 

96.152.889 

5.29 

1897 . 

29.90 

1.603.549,978 

87,110.599 

5.43 

1896 . 

29.83 

1,559,024,075 

87.603.371 

5.62 

1895-.  . . 

29.94 

■1,485,918,463 

85,287,543 

5.74 
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Year. 

Per  cent 
of  stock 
paying 
dividends. 

Amount  ofo 
stock  paying 
dividends. 

Amount 
paid  in 
dividends. 

Avearge 
rate  paid  on 
dlvidends- 
paying  stock 

1894 . 

36.57 

1,767,925,565 

95,515,226 

6.40 

1893 . 

38.76 

1,809,600,846 

100,929,885 

5.58 

1892 . 

39.40- 

1,825,705,437 

97,614,745 

5.35 

1891 . 

40.:J6 

1,798,390,636 

91,117,913 

6.07 

1890 . 

36.24 

1,598,131,933 

87,071,613 

5.45 

1889 . 

38.33 

1,629,750,927 

82,110,198 

5.04 

1888 . ■ . 

38.56 

1,490,267,149 

80,238,065 

5.38 

'  Does,  not  include  data  for  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

CONDENSED  INCOME  ACCOUNT  .\ND  PROFIT  ANT>  TOSS  ACCOUNT  OF 
OPERATING  ROADS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1908  ANT)  1909.* 


Income  Account. 

Rail  operations: 

Operating  revenues. . . . 
Operating  expenses.... 


1908. 


112,393,805,989 
I  1,069,547,870 
I 


1909. 


$2,418,677,538 

1,599,443,410 


Net  operating  revenue . | . I  $724, 258, 113 

Outside  operations:  [ 

Revenues  .  $46,832,8431 

Expenses  .  40,853,9151 


Net  .  revenue 
operations  . 


from  outside  I 


-I 


1 


$54,527,763 

50,590,794 


Total  net  revenue. 
Taxes  accrued . 


Operating  income. 
Other  Income . 


Gross  corporate  income . 

Deductions  from  gross  corporate 
income  . 


t5,977.268| 


-I 


$819,2.34,128 


3,936,969 


.  $730,235,3811 . |$823,171,097 

.j  78,673,7941 .  85,139,554; 

.  |  $651, 561, 5871 . 

.  I  274,450,1921 . . 


Net  corporate  income . 

Disposition  of  net  corporate  in¬ 
come: 

Dividends  declared  from  cur¬ 
rent  Income . 

Additions  and  betterments 

charged  to  income . 

Appropriations  to  reserves  and 
miscellaneous  Items . 


Total 


-I  I 

.|  321,050,0891. 

I  - 1 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  I  1 

and  loss . | . ]  $74,852,385| . 


$271,328,453 

28,086,454 

21,635,182 


.$926,011,779)' . . .  $937,072,661 

530,109,305  . .  548,908,546  I 


$.395,902,474 


$233,069,739 

23,675,622 

20,632,313 


$738,031, 

199,041 


543 

,118 


$388,164,115 


277,377,674 

$110,786,441 


Profit  and  I.oss  .Account. 


1 


1908. 


.1 


1909. 


Credit  balance  on  June  30,  1907. .  | . 
Credit  balance  for  year  1908  from| 
Income  account . 1. 


Total  . 

Dividends  declared  out  of  surplus. 


Difference  . . 

Other  profit  and  loss  items — credit 
balance  . . 


$698,159,760 

74,852,385 

$773,012,145 

57,7.33,808 


$715,278,337 

+2,886,713 


Balance  credit,  June  30,  |  j 

1908,  carried  to  balance  i 

sheet  . . . . .  I  -  ■■■ . 1  $718, 164, 050 


$720,423, 

110,786, 


740 

441 


$831,210, 

38,973, 


181 

760 


$792,236, 

—23,708, 


421 

013 


$768,528,408 


•Excludes  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  for  a  few  roads  the 
reports  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  complete  for  use  in  this  summary.  fAllows  for 
a  llnet  . deficit”  of  $1,660,  gross  revenues  and  expenses  not  being  reported. 
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CONllENSED  INCOAIE  ACCOUNT  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF 
LEASED  ROADS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1008.» 

■■  - -  Income  Account. 


8111,163.013 


$116,533,»5d 


Grosfe  income  from  lease  of  road 

maintenance  of  or- 


Salarles  and 
ganlratlon  .. 
Taxes  accrued 


Net  Income  from  lease  of  road 
Other  Income  . 


Gross  corporate  Income . 

Deductions  from  gross  corporate 
Income  . 


Net  corporate  Income . 

Disposition  of  net  corporate  income  • 
Dividends  declared  from  cur¬ 
rent  income  . 

Additions  and  betterments 

charged  to  Income . 

Appropriations  to  reserves  and 
miscellaneous  items  . 


390.8tl 

5,881.352 


406.309 

6.389.460 


8104,880.320 

6.436.129j 

$110,316.9491 

62.232.508' 


$48,084,441 


Totals 


Balance  to 
and  loss  . . 


credit  of  profit 


$33,843.5771 

1,088,0021 

258,58o! 


$35.190.1.59 


$12,894.292 


$34,617,102 

1,257.633 

357.808 


$110,738,184 
3.778,493 

$114,516,077 

61.618.049 

$52,898,628 


$36,232,543 


$10,666,085 


Profit  and  Lo.ss  Accoant. 


Credit  balance  on  June  30,  190T . 1  $45,852,031 

Credit  balance  for  year  1908  from  income  ac- 

count  .  12,894.282 


Totals  .  $58,716,313 

Dividends  declared  out  of  surplus .  27.550,596 


Difference . '  $31,195,717 

Other  profit  and  loss  items— debit  balance  ...  — 2,006,573 


Balance  credit',  June  30.  1908.  carried  to| 

baiance  sheet  . !  $29,189,144 


$25,406,156 

16,666.085 

$42,072,241 

14,230.229 

$27,842,012 

6,715.969 


$34,557.981 


•Excludes  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  for  a  few  roads 
the  reports  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  complete  for  use  in  this  summary. 


COMPARATTI  E  CONDENSED  INC05IE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YE.VRS  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1904  TO  1907. 


Item, 

Gross  earnings  from  operation. . 

Less  operating  expenses . 

Income  from  operation . 

Income  from  other  sources . 

Total  Income . 

Total  deductions  from  income.. 

Net  income . 

Total  dividends  (including 

“Other  payments  from  net 
income”)  . 

1907.’ 

1906. » 

1905. • 

1904.  ‘ 

$2.5*9. 105.578 
1.748.515,814 

$2,325,765,167 

1,536,877,271 

$2,082,482,406 

1.390.602,152 

$1,975,174,091 

1,338.896,253 

$.*40,589,764 

2.«6.583,942 

$788,887,896 

256,639,591 

$691,880,254 

231,898.653 

$036,277,838 

212.933,990 

$1, 127. 173, 706 1$1, 045,527. 487 
677,712.5181  660,341,159 

$923,778,807 

696,688,420 

$849,211,828 

670,425,902 

$449,461, 188 

‘308,137.924 

$385,186,328 

‘272.851,567 

$327,090,387 

’238,046,897 

$278,786,926 

•222,056,595 

Surplus  from  operations 

$141,323.2641  $112,334,761 

$89,043,4901  $56,729,331 

’227,464.83  miles  of  line  represented.  *222.340.30  miles  of  line  represented. 
•216,973.61  miles  of  line  represented.  ‘212,243.20  miles  of  line  represented.  ‘Includes 
$49.W7,  “Other  paj-ments  from  net  income.”  ‘Includes  $55,593,  “Other,  payments 
from  net  Income.”  ’Includes  $82,415,  "Other  payments  from  net  Income.”  ‘Includes 
$115,546,  “Other  payments  from  net  income." 
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ANAi:.TSIS  OF  OPERATING  REVENUES  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 

1908,  AND  1909.* 


Item. 

fAmount. 

Amount. 

1908. 

1909. 

$1,6.55,419.108 

666,832,740 

4S,517..563 

68,692.091 

12,838,647 

3,480,738 

19.716,089 

7,082,526 

21,225,243 

2,238 

$1,677,614,678 

663,609,342 

49,380,783 

69,647,022 

13,694,171 

3,989,612 

21,599,266 

7,833,852 

19,756,577 

— 

—500,301 

2,052,546 

Excess  baggage  revenue  and  milk  revenue  (on  passen- 

Parlor  and  chair  car  revenue  and  other  passenger 

Special  service  train  revenue  and  miscellaneous  trans- 

Total  revenue  from  operations  other  than  transport'a- 

Totals . 

$2,418,677,538 

•Excludes  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  for  a  few  roads 
the  reports  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  complete  for  use  In  this  summary. 
t227,257.02  miles  of  line  (average  mileage  operated)  represented. 


ANALYSIS  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30, 

1908,  AND  1909.» 


Item. 

tAmount 

Amount. 

1908. 

1909. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  struciures . 1 

Maintenance  of  equipment . 

Traffic  expenses  . 

$329,373,367 

3i;S.353,798 

48,262.7.‘8 

868.2.'2,16S 

05,179,174 

7126,611 

$308,450,105 

363,912,886 

49,287,148 

814.088,149 

63,677,378 

Transportation  expenses  . 

Totals . 

$1,669,.547,87C 

$1,599,443,410 

•Excludes  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  for  a  few  roads 
the  reports  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  complete  for  use  In  this  summary. 
t227,2.57.02  miles  of  line  (average  mileage  operated)  represented. 
tCovers  four  roads  making  no  classification  of  operating  expenses  under  the 
five  general  heads. 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SERVICE  ON  RAIEROADS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
ENDED  JUNE  80,  1907,  1908  AND  1909. 


Item. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Passengers  carried: 

Number  of  passengers  reported  as 
carried  . 

873,905,133 

27,718,664,030 

1,796,336.659 
236,601,390.103 
1,052,119 
2014  cts. 

0.759  cts. 

Passengers  carried  1  mile . 

29,082,836,944 

1,532,981,790 
218,381,554,802 
974,654 
1,937  cts. 

0.754  cts. 

29.109,322.589 

1.656,669,741 
218,802,986,929 
953,986 
1,928  cts. 

0.763  cts. 

Tons  carried : 

Number  of  tons  reported  as  carried 

Tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  of  line 
Average  revenue  per  passenger  a  mile 
Average  revenue  per  ton  of  freight 
a  mile  . . . 
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COMPABAXrVE  SUM3L4HY  OF  EMPLOYES,  BY  CLASS  AXD  PER  100  MILES 


OF  LINE,  OX  ,ICNE  30,  1905  TO  1909.*  ■ 


1908.  t 

1907. 

1906. 

1 

1905. 

Class. 

1 

Number. 

Per  100  miles 
of  line. *••• 

Number. 

I’er  100  miles 
of  line . 

Number. 

I’er  100  miles 
of  line . 

Number. 

1  cr  100  miles 
of  line . 

General  officers . 

5.076 

2 

6,407 

3 

6.090 

3 

5,536 

2 

Other  officers . 

7,751 

3 

7,549 

3 

6,705 

3 

5,706 

3 

General  office  clerks . 

63,973 

28 

65,700 

29 

57,210 

26 

61.284 

24 

Station  agents . 

85, 740 

16 

35,649 

16 

34,940 

16 

35.245 

16 

Other  station  men . 

132,013 

07 

152,929 

67 

138,778 

62 

125,180 

68 

Englnemen  . 

57,668 

25 

65,298 

29 

59,855 

27 

54,817 

25 

Firemen  . 

61,215 

27 

69,384 

31 

62,678 

28 

57,892 

27 

Conductors  . 

43.322 

19 

48,869 

22 

43.936 

20 

41,061 

19 

Other  trainmen . 

114,580 

50 

134,257 

59 

119,087 

53 

111,405 

51 

Machinists  . 

44.941 

19 

55,244 

24 

51,253 

23 

47,018 

22 

Carpenters  . 

58,946 

25 

70,394 

31 

63,830 

29 

56,089 

2t> 

Other  shopmen . 

176,680 

4  4 

221,656 

97 

199,940 

90 

176..348 

81 

Section  foremen . 

41,419 

18 

41,301 

18 

40,463 

18 

38,217 

18 

Other  trackmen . 

299,448 

130 

367,277 

162 

343,791 

155 

311,185 

143 

Switch  tenders,  crossing  tend¬ 
ers  and  watchmen . 

46,221 

20 

53,414 

23 

49,659 

22 

45,532 

21 

Telegraph  operators  and  dis¬ 
patchers  . 

39,774 

17 

39,193 

17 

36,090 

16 

31,963 

16 

Employes — account  floating 

equipment  . 

8,028 

3 

9,139 

4 

8,314 

4 

8,753 

4 

All  other  emploj’es  and  labor¬ 
ers  . 

199,510 

87 

228,324 

100 

198,736 

89 

178.965 

82 

Total . 

1,436.275 

62311,672,074 

735 

1,621,355 

684 

1.382,196 

637 

•The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  on  the  payrolls  of  the  steam  roads  of 
the  United  States  on  June  30.  ItitK).  was  1. 502,82.3,  or  an  average  of  638  per  100  mijes 
of  line.  As  compared  with  returns  for  June  30,  1908,  there  was  an  Increase  of  66,o48 
in  the  total  number  of  railway  employes.  There  were  57,077  englnemen.  60,^9  flreinen, 
43,608  conductors,  114,760  other  trainmen  and  44,698  switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders 
and  watchmen.  tDoes  not  include  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies.  ^ 

A3IOCNT  OF  COMPENSATION  P.4ID  K.AIL1V.4Y  E.MPL04'F.S  FOR  THE  YEARS 


ENDED  ,TrN"E  30,  1906  TO  1909.* 

(Covers  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  number  of  employes  for  all  the  years  mentioned 
except  1906,  the  per  cent  for  which  was  more  than  96.) 

[Total  Yearly  Compensation — United  States 


Class. 


General  officers . 

Other  officers . 

General  office  clerks . 

Station  agents . 

Other  station  men . 

Englnemen  . 

Firemen  . 

Conductors  . 

Other  trainmen . 

Machinists  . 

Carpenters  . 

Other  shopmen . 

Section  foremen . 

Other  trackmen . . 

Switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders  and  watch¬ 
men  . ; . . . 

Telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers . 

Employes — account  floating  equipment . 

All  other  employes  and  laborers . 

Total . . 


1908.t 

$16,213,474 

16.689,833 

.51.867.978 

25,908,206 

81,766.135 

84.517.730 

50.747,825 

55.479,055 

97.456.690 

42,368.436 

44,552,855 

121,695.515 

27.658,733 

122.994,426 

27,607,830 
30,989.257 
6.224.613 
130.698.937 1 


_ ^1907. _ 

$17,231,608 

15.012.226 

48.340,123 

24.831,066 

84,244,486 

87,496.778 

52,474.059 

55,847,244 

99.978,356 

40,475,695 

49.082,659 

132.421,765 

26.326.635 
135,793.476 

32.184.636 
29.058,251 

6.0.35,415 

129.551.951 


|$1,635.437.52S|  $1,072.386,4271 


_ 1906. _ 

$15.911..389 

12,870.203 

41.227,916 

22,571.595 

70.702.517 

74,581.454 

44,247.306 

47,417,403 

81.884.828 

40.326.031 

40,961.083 

111.524.564 

23.519.671 

112,196.214 

27,939,001 
24,729.609 
4.776.054 
_  103,414,175 
T$900.801.653 


•The  total  amount  of  wages'  and  salaries  reported  as  paid  to  railway  employs 
luring  the  year  ended  June  .30.  1909,  was  $988,323,694,  tDoes  not  include  returns  P>r 
(Witching  and  terminal  companies.  JDoes  not  include  compensatio^^d  by  So^hera 
Pacific  Company,  not  reported.  The  corresponding  amount  paid  In  1907  was  $3o,7.«.9i8. 
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TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS  OF  THE  KAIEWAY8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1008.* 


State  or  Territory. 


.Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  .... 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

N  evad  a  . 

New  Hampshire 


Amount. 

Per 
mile 
of  line 

State  or  Territory. 

Amount. 

Per 
mile 
of  line 

$1,369,057 

$293 

New  Jersey . 

$4,198,431 

$1,926 

1,055.052 

241 

New  York  . 

5,552,431 

672 

3,195,314 

494 

North  Carolina  . 

870,207 

211 

1,440,719 

289 

North  Dakota  . 

1,074,277 

265 

1,609,895 

1,593 

Ohio  . 

5,102,702 

576 

114,538 

340 

Oklahoma  . 

1,046,490 

187 

708,563 

187 

Oregon  . 

527,342 

297 

1,281,106 

196 

Pennsylvania  . 

5,896,956 

554 

579,193 

312 

Rhode  Island . 

248,382 

1,204 

.5,203,961 

441 

South  Carolina  . 

711,405 

224 

3,585,182 

490 

South  Dakota  . 

525,505 

153 

2.234.019 

230 

Tennessee  . 

1,038,629 

298 

3,060,247 

343 

Texas  . 

3,098,759 

243 

1,104,258 

333 

Utah  . . 

686,266 

381 

1,091,021 

245 

Vermont  . 

210,260 

205 

634.090 

314 

Virginia  . 

1,569,136 

385 

910,245 

675 

Washington  . 

1,933,175 

549 

2,913,032 

1,394 

West  Virginia  . 

1,391,699 

471 

3.422,858 

396 

Wisconsin  . 

2,965.945 

409 

3,144,571 

388 

Wyoming  . 

336.089 

216 

825,268 

214 

j^rizona  . 

279,332 

148 

.  1,471,194 

187 

District  of  Columbia. 

29,675 

944 

1,001,225 

1,858.096 

298 

309 

New  Mexico  . 

445,753 

154 

502.088 

467.327 

283 

379 

Total  . 

$84,563,565 

382 

•Does  not  Include  taxes  reported  by  carriers  classed  as  switching  and  terminal, 
amounting  to  $1,807,940,  which  Includes  $1,893  paid  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  $36,000  not  localized  by  States  and  Territories. 

NOTE — The  amount  of  taxes  shown  in  the  foregoing  summary  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  is  given  as  $84,563,565,  averaging  $382  per  mile  of  line. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes,  localized  by  States  and  Territories,  reported  for  all 
railways,  including  those  returned  bv  carriers  classed  as  switching  and  terminal 
to  the  amount  of  $1,770,047,  was  $86,333,612. 


EOCOMOTIVES  IN  USE  1898-1909. 


Years. 

Passenger 

Freight. 

Switching 

Unclassi¬ 

fied. 

Total  In 
service. 

1909 . 

13,.317 

33,935 

8.837 

1,123 

57,212 

1908 . 

13,205 

33,840 

9,529 

1,124 

57,698 

1907 . 

12,814 

32,079 

9,258 

1,237 

55,388 

1906 . 

12,249 

29,848 

8,485 

1,090 

51,672 

1905 . 

11  6^8 

27  869 

7  923 

947 

48,357 

1904 . 

11,252 

27,029 

7,610 

852 

46,743 

1903 . 

10,.570 

25,444 

7,058 

799 

43,871 

1902 . 

10.318 

23,594 

6,683 

630 

41,225 

1901 . 

10.184 

22,839 

5,959 

602 

39,584 

1900 . 

9,863 

21,596 

5,621 

583 

37,663 

1899 . 

9.894 

20.728 

5,480 

601 

36,703 

1898 . 

9,956 

20,627 

5,234 

417 

36,234 

CARS  IN  USE  1898-1909. 


Past 

freight 


Tears. 

Passenger 

service. 

Freight 

service. 

Company’s 

service. 

Total  in 
service. 

line 

service. 

1909 . 

45,584 

45,292 

2,073,606 

2,100,784 

99,090 

98,281 

2,218,280 

2,244,357 

1908 . 

30,907 

1907 . 

43.973 

1,991,557 

91,064 

2,126,594 

32,092 

1906 . 

42,262 

1,837,914 

78.736 

1,958,912 

32,168 

1905 . 

40.713 

1,731,409 

70.749 

1,842,871 

83,857 

1904 . 

39.752 

1,692,194 

66,615 

1,798,561 

37,937 

1903 . 

38.140 

1,653,782 

61,467 

1,753..389 

34,579 

1902 . 

36,987 

1,546,101 

57.097 

1,640,185 

43,142 

1901 . 

35,969 

1,464,328 

50,536 

1,550.8.33 

41,942 

1900 . 

34,713 

1,365,531 

50,594 

1.450,838 

42,771 

1899 . 

33.850 

1,295,510 

46.556 

1,375,916 

45,117 

1898 . 

33,595 

1,248,826 

43.753 

1,326,174 

44,653 

Note. — The  locomotives  and  cars  in  service  on  June  30,  1909,  aggregated 
2,275,492,  of  which  2,214,907  were  fitted  with  train  brakes,  an  Increase  of  10,460 
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over  the  previous  year,  and  2,200.777  were  fitted  with  automatic  couplers,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  10,178.  Nearly  all  the  locomotives  and  cars  In  passenger  service  were 
equipped  with  both  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers.  Substantially  all  the 
freight  locomotives  had  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers.  Of  the  2,073,010 
cars  in  freight  service  on  June  30.  1909,  the  number  fitted  with  train  brakes  was 
2,039,219,  and  the  number  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was  2,001,473. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  RAILWAY  PROPERTY  DEVOTED  TO  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  JUNE  SO,  1904. 


(Figures  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.) 


State,  Territory 
or  District. 

Commercial 
value  of  rail¬ 
way  operating 
property  as  of 
June  SO.  1904. 

Per  cent  of  total 
for  United 
Bcatea. 

Rank  of  State. 

2! 
o  e 

rs 

r  A 

*  • 

► 

r? 

f 

i 

e 

0 

United  States  . 

$11,244,852,000 

100.000 

... 

213,932.13 

$52,600 

Alabama  . 

150.211.000 

1.336 

24 

4.069.35 

32.200 

Arkansas  . 

124.020.000 

1.109 

27 

4.126.44 

30.210 

California  . 

350.094. OtX) 

3.1 19 

8 

6. 262.  .14 

56.UO0 

Colorado  . 

198.201.000 

1.764 

19 

4.976.24 

39..80U 

Connecticut  . 

105.309.000 

0  037 

32 

1.0i7.72 

iai.5  0 

Delaware  . 

17.28.1.000 

0.154 

49 

335.0.3 

51.500 

Florida  . . . 

80.407  (KlO 

0.716 

37 

3..1.15.,84 

22,(X)0 

Georgia  . 

150.603.000 

1.392 

22 

6.304.72 

24.8<X) 

Idaho  . 

91,877,000 

0.817 

34 

1.461.53 

02.;kx) 

Illinois  . 

805.0.17.000 

7.159 

3 

11.622.74 

69.300 

Indiana  . . . 

37,1.541.000 

3  340 

6 

6.917.85 

54..300 

Iowa  . 

344.847.000 

3  067 

9 

0.859.23 

35.000 

Kansas  . 

350.350.000 

3.159 

7 

8.811.43 

40. 4' X) 

Kentucky . 

155.772.000 

1.3.85 

23 

3.213.00 

47.900 

Louisiana  . . . 

123.401.000 

1.097 

28 

3.898.74 

31.600 

Maine  . 

80.140.000 

0.713 

38 

2.021.58 

39.  »K) 

Maryland  . 

1.32.. 34  2.000 

1.177 

25 

1,421.10 

93.100 

Massachusetts  . 

2.10.052.000 

2.224 

15 

2. 1 18.75 

11.8.000 

Michigan  . 

277. .197. 000 

2.41^ 

13 

8.060.29 

.32.100 

Minnesota  . 

400.7.34.000 

4.151 

5 

7.811.04 

69.800 

Mississippi  . 

107..8S4.000 

0.039 

.31 

3.480.23 

31.600 

Missouri  . 

309.768.000 

2.755 

11 

7.711.05 

40  200 

Montana  . 

190,209.000 

1  745 

20 

3.267.10 

60.1<0 

Nebraska  . 

263.170.000 

2.340 

14 

6,820.88 

45.2IX) 

Nevada  . 

43.745.000 

0.3.89 

46 

986.60 

44.300 

New  Hampshire . 

79.786.000 

0.709 

.39 

1.217.97 

62.51  X) 

New  Jersey  . 

333.. 108,000 

2.966 

10 

2.277.85 

146.400  • 

New  York  . 

898.222,000 

7.988 

2 

8.2)17.29 

108,31  0 

North  Carolina  . 

113.140.000 

1.006 

30 

4.075.00 

27.800 

North  Dakota  . 

123.390.000 

1  097 

29 

3.190.77 

38.700 

Ohio  . 

689.797.000 

6.134 

9.196.88 

75.000 

Oregon  . 

75.661.000 

0.673 

42 

1.7.36.84 

4.3.6(10 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,420.008.000 

12.663 

1 

11.023  24 

128.9  0 

Rhode  Island  . 

25.719.000 

0.229 

48 

211.89 

121.4l'0 

South  Carolina  . 

75. .100. 000 

0.671 

4.3 

3.175.28 

23.>4X) 

South  Dakota  . 

4n.r>4n.ooo 

0.441 

43 

3.047.14 

Tennessee  . 

131.HJii.fMH) 

1.167 

26 

3.4.80.83 

37.700 

Texas  . 

2.37. 71.8.000 

2  114 

16 

11.848.03 

20.100 

Utah  . 

00.32.1.000 

O.Wi.3 

33 

1.779.60 

60.800 

V’ermont  . 

37.31 1.000 

0.332 

47 

1.063.21 

8.1.100 

Virginia  . 

21I.315.0<XI 

1.879 

17 

3.9.32..T3 

.^3.7tX) 

Washington  . 

182. 837.000 

1.620 

21 

3..^16.S3 

64  500 

West  Virginia  . 

201. 799.000 

1.795 

IS 

2.836.8,3 

71.0(  0 

Wisconsin  . 

2^^.510.(HK) 

2. 1.30 

12 

7.04S.70 

40.400 

W’yoming  . 

100.3O7.lKX) 

0.892 

33 

1,247.70 

80.400 

Alaska  . 

100.000 

O.OOI 

61 

27.79 

3.600 

Arizona  . 

68.3.16.000 

0.608 

44 

1,751. .3.1 

39.000 

District  of  Columbia . 

6..17.8.000 

0.049 

50 

32.00 

174. 3' X) 

79,405.000 

0.706 

40 

2.  .1,32  00 

31.4tX) 

New  Mexico  . 

86,400.000 

0.768 

36 

2.504.66 

34.500 

Oklahoma  . 

78,608,000 

0.700 

41 

2,611.03 

30.100 

RIVER  AND  CANAL.  TRAFFIC. 
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RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  XN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
{Froin-«tatl»tical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conimhalonr) 


Year  ending. 
June  SO.  1 

/-• — Employes. - , 

Killed.  1  Injured. 

Passengers.  — , 
Killed.  1  Injured. 

r-Oth*r  persons—,  | , - Totals! — — ^ 

Killed.  1  Injured.  |  Killed.  | Injured. 

1891  . 

2,660 

26,140 

293 

2,972 

4,076 

4,769 

7,029 

33,881 

1892  . 

2,554 

2.727 

28.2t}7 

376 

3,227 

3,229 

4.217 

4,320 

5.158. 

5,435 

7,147 

7,346 

36,6-52 

40,393 

1893  . 

31,729 

299 

1894  . 

1,823 

23,422 

324 

3,034 

4,300 

6,433 

6,447 

31.389 

1895  . 

1,811 

25,696 

170 

2,375 

4,155 

6,677 

6,136 

33.748 

1896  . 

1,801 

29,969 

181 

2,873 

4,406 

6,845 

6,448 

38,687 

1897  . 

1,693 

27,667 

222 

2,795 

4,522 

6,269 

6,437 

36.731 

1898  . 

1,958 

81.761 

221 

2,945 

4,680 

6,176 

6,b59 

40.882 

1899  . 

2,210 

34,923 

239 

3,442 

4,674 

6,255 

7,123 

44,620 

1900  . 

2,650 

89.643 

249 

4,128 

5,066 

6,549 

7,866 

60,320 

1901  . 

2.675 

41,142 

282 

4,988 

6,495 

7,209 

8,455 

64,662 

1902  . 

2,909 

50.524 

346 

6,683 

5,274 

7.4.55 

8,588 

64,662 

1903  . 

8,600 

60,481 

355 

8,231 

6,879 

7,841 

9,840 

76,553 

1904  . 

8.632 

67,067 

441 

9,111 

6,973 

7,977 

10,046 

84.155 

1905  . 

8,361 

66.833 

637 

10,457 

6.805 

8,718 

9,703 

86,008 

97,706 

1006  . 

3,929 

76,601 

359 

10,764 

6,3:10 

10,241 

10.618 

1907  . 

4,534 

87.644 

610 

13,041 

6,695 

10,331 

11.839 

11 1,016 

1908  . 

3,405 

82,487 

381 

11,556 

6,402 

10,167 

10,188 

104,230 

1909  . 

2,610 

75,006 

253 

10,311 

5,859 

10,309 

8,722 

05.626 

RIVER  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  IN  1909. 

Upstream  trafBo  at  Lock  No.  3  on  the  Monongahela  River,  representing  the 
maximum  downstream  movement  on  that  stream,  and  composed  mainly  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  aggregated  9,246,556  net  tons,  in  1900,  compared  with  7,671,283  net 
tons  in  1908  and  10,280,205  ne..  tons  in  1907.  The  upstream  traffic  for  the  year 
passing  Lock  No.  1,  representing  the  maximum  upstream  movement  on  that 
river,  and  composed  mainly  of  sand  and  gravel,  totalled  1,542,810  net  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,271,000  net  tons  in  1008  and  1,650,051  net  tons  in  1907.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  95,202  net  tons  was  made  up  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the  quantity 
for  the  past  year  being  more  than  double  that  carried  during  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  The  river  traffic  in  either  direction  by  way  of  Davis  Island 
Dam  during  the  year  aggregated  3,819,705  net  tons,  compared  with  3,060,089  net 
tons  the  year  before  and  4,021,806  net  tons  in  1907. 

The  river  traffic  on  the  Kanawha  River,  as  measured  at  Lock  No.  11.  amounted 
to  1,280,087  net  tons,  exceeding  in  volume  the  traffic  of  the  year  before,  but 
failing  26  per  cent  below  the  1907  record.  The  yearly  figures  of  traffic  for  the 
Green  River  (Kentucky),  as  measured  .at  Lock  No.  1.  307,157  net  tons,  were  below 
the  corresponding  totals  for  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  arrivals  by  river  during  the  year  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  totalled  6,722  vessels,  of  3,930,177  net  tons,  this 
being  the  smallest  yearly  total  since  1904. 

The  1909  traffic  figures  for  the  New  York  State  canals,  3.116,536  net  tons,  white: 
slightly  larger  than  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years,  show  a  gradual  decline 
since  the  earlier  years.  The  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  carried  on  these  canals  in 
1909,  42(),125  net  tons,  constitutes  about  one- third  of  the  quantity  carried  in  1890. 
The  figures  for  the  Erie  Canal,  2.031,307  not  tons,  owing  in  part  to  the  earlier 
closing  of  navigation,  were  lower  than  those  for  the  preceding  three  years.  The 
1909  receipts  and  shipments  by  the  Erie  Canal  at  Buffalo,  629,271  and  899,571 
net  tons,  respectively,  were  below  corresponding  figures  for  the  two  preceding  ; 
years.  Of  the  total  1909  canal  shipments  at  Buffalo  16.407,259  bushels  was  grain,  : 
as  against  14,404.164  bushels  shipped  by  that  route  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  relative  importance  of  grain  shipments  by  canal  from  Buffalo  is  growing  in 
the  proportlo.n  as  the  eastbound  rail  shipments  of  grain  from  that  city  decrease. 

VESSEL.  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  SAULT  STE. ; 

MARIE  CANALS,  C.ALENDAR  YE.AKS  1881-1909. 


Years. 

Date  of 

opening 

canal. 

Date  of 

closing 

canal. 

Total 

passag^es 

Reg’istered 

tonnag;e. 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

1 8,81 . 

May 

7 

Dec. 

.5 

Number. 

4.004 

Net  tons.  ] 
2.092.757 

Number.  | 
24,071 

Net  tons. 
1,507,741 

1882 . 

Apr. 

21 

Dec. 

3 

4,774 

2.468,088 

29,256 

2, 029,. 521 

1883 . 

May 

2 

Dec. 

11 

4.31  5 

2,042,259 

39,130 

2,227,105 

1884 . 

Apr. 

23 

Dec. 

10 

5,689 

2,997,837 

54,214 

2,874.557 

1885 . 

Mav 

6 

Dec. 

2 

5,380 

3,03.5,937 

36,147 

3.256,628 

1  880 . 

-A  ue:. 

25 

Dec. 

4 

7,424 

4,219  297 

27,08.8 

4.527,759 

1 887 . 

May 

1 

Dec. 

2 

9.2.55 

4.897.598 

32,668 

5,494,649 

1888 . 

May 

■7 

Dec. 

4 

7,803 

5,130,659 

2.5,558 

6  411,4?3 

1889 . 

Apr. 

15 

Dec. 

4 

9  .579 

7,221,935 

26,712 

7,510,0.^2 

1890 . 

Apr. 

20 

Dec. 

s 

10.557 

8,454,435 

24,856 

9,041,213 

1891 . 

Apr, 

27 

Dec. 

7 

10,191 

8,400,685 

26,190 

8,888,759 

1892 . 

Apr. 

18 

Dec. 

6 

12,580 

10,647.203 

25,896 

11,214,333 

Tears. 

Date  of 
opening 
canal. 

Date  of 
closing 
canal. 

ToUl 

passages. 

Number.  | 

1893 . 

May 

1 

Dec. 

5 

12,008 

1894 . 

Apr. 

17 

Dec. 

6 

14,491 

1895* . 

Apr. 

25 

Dec. 

11 

17,956 

1890 . 

Apr. 

21 

Dec. 

8 

18,615 

1897 . 

Apr. 

21 

Dec. 

14 

17,171 

1898 . 

Apr. 

11 

Dec. 

14 

17,761 

1899 . 

Apr. 

20 

Dec. 

20 

20.255 

1900 . 

Apr. 

19 

Dec. 

18 

19,4.52 

1901 . 

Apr. 

20 

Dec. 

21 

20,  *741 

1902 . 

Apr. 

1 

Dec. 

20 

22  659 

1903 . 

Apr. 

2 

Dec. 

15 

18..596 

1904t . 

May 

5 

Dec. 

13 

16.120 

1905t . 

Apr. 

14 

Dec. 

36 

21,679 

1906t . 

Apr. 

33 

Dec. 

17 

22,155 

19071 . 

Apr. 

13 

Dec. 

11 

20,137 

19081 . 

Apr. 

27 

Dec. 

13 

15.181 

1909t . 

Apr. 

20 

Dec. 

11 

19.204 
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QRE^AT  LAKES  COMMERCE— LIFE  INSURANCE. 


Registered 

tonnage. 


Passengers. 


Freight. 


Net  tons. 

8,949.754 

13,110.360 

10,806,781 

17.249.418 

17.019,033 

18,022.754 

21,958,347 

22,315,834 

24,023,970 

31.95.5,582 

27,730,444 

24,304.138 

36,017,099 

41,098,324 

44,087,974 

31.091,730 

40.751,717 


Number. 

18.809 

27.236 

81,050 

37.006 

40,213 

43,426 

49.082 

58.555 

59,603 

.59,377 

55,175 

37.695 

54.204 

03.033 

02.758 

52,287 

59.948 


Net  tons. 

10.796.572 

13.195.800 

15,062.580' 

10.239.001 

18,982.755 

21. 234.6*14 

2.5,255,810 

25.043.073 

28.403.06.5 

35,901,140 

34.674.437 

31.546.106 

44.270.080 

51.751.080 

.58,217.214 

41,390.557 

.57.89.5.149 


September  9.  1895. 

tSince  1904  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  are  for  American  locks  only. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS  .AND  SHIPMF.NTS  BY  L.4KE  AT  SIXTEEN  PRINCIP.AL 
PORTS  ON  THE  GREAT  L.AKES,  CALEND.AR  YE.ARS  1907-’09. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Ports. 

.  1907.  1 

1908.  1 

1909.  1 

1907.  1 

1908. 

1909. 

Net  tons.) 

Net  tons.  |] 

Vet  tons.  1 

Net  tons. (Net  tons.  1 

Net  tons. 

Ashtabula  . 

8.518.407 

3,393.0791 

9,024, .5981 

2,651.527 

1.875,222 

3.189.806 

Buffalo  . ". . 

... . 

10.944.1131 

6,988.9621 

9.075.9291 

5.039,0681 

4.520.810 

4.384.077 

Chicago-S.  Chicago 

8,791.289 

7,084,2551 

8,539.3121 

2.771.088 

2.007.998 

1.946.211 

Cleveland  . 

8,187,099 

5.455.3751 

1,481.6061 

3.612„334 

3.521.054 

3.154.166 

Conneaut  . 

6,581,065 

5,386.155  j 

7,831.6031 

653.248 

448,718 

662.522 

Detroit  . 

1,026.805 

992.019 

l,210,128i 

193.025 

167,164 

190,135 

Duluth  . 

2.403,013 

2.165.8651 

2.2'’5.949! 

18,746.327 

11,298.078 

16,495.452 

Erie  . 

3,041.881 

1,347.0321 

1,718,474' 

1,379,452 

1,157.536 

984.412 

Escanaba  . 

540.299 

424.3961 

470.8831 

8.949,400 

3.613.413 

6.243.752 

Lorain  . 

2.996,455 

2,579.6181 

3.128.7861 

1,901',  2.85 

1,921.877 

1,770.002 

Ludlngton  . 

742,811 

608,0721 

850.047; 

921.038 

8«9  512 

984.244 

Manitowoc  . 

799,981 

789,0831 

877,2171 

.558.649 

353.533 

464,483 

Milwaukee  . 

5.820,714 

4.946,6651 

5.610.4291 

1.328.061 

1.267.198 

1,320.991' 

Superlor-W.  Superior. . . 

5,471,793 

4,536.3841 

4,547.1241 

9.596.330 

5,318.2.«7 

8  749  214 

Toledo  . 

1,611,768 

896.9151 

1,606.2471 

3.41'4.47l 

9.929.277 

3.275.283 

Two  Harbors . 

322.979 

224,769 

300.163! 

9.138.243 

6,329.805 

1 

10.136.618 

Total  . 

Per  cent  of  total  lake 
receipts  and  shipments 

67.799.472 

47.819.2441 

58,544,4951 

!  68.943.600147.025.482163.968.568 

t  1 

83.5.8 

1 

51.171 

74.21 

82.50 

78.70 

78.98 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 


NC.MBER  OF  POLICIES  ANT)  AMOUNT  OF  INSUR.ANCE  IN  FORCE  IN  ORDI¬ 
NARY  -AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMP.ANIES  .AND  INCOME.  P.AYMENTS.  AS-: 
SETS,  LI.ABILITIES  AND  SURPLUS  IN  1890  AND  FROM  1890  TO  1908. 
(Prepared  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  for  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics.! 
Insurance  in  Force  from  1890  to  1908. 


Ordinary. 


Industrial. 


1  oial. 


Calendar  year. 


No.  of 
policies. 


1890. .  . 

1591.. . 

1892. .  . 

1893. .  . 

1894.. . 

1895.. . 

1896. .  . 

1897. .  . 

1898.. . 


Amount. 


1,319,561 

1,465,4.59 

1,531.231 

1.754.303 

1,868,954 

1,940,945 

2,024.927 

2,201,193 

2,419,860 


$3,620,057,439 

3.904.491,593 

4.314.204.343 

4.029.774,801 

4,765.220,494 

4.917,694,131 

5.054,800.906 

5,329,980,648 

5,714.964,251 


No.  of 
policies. 
'37883.529 
4,319.817 
5,200.777 
5,751.514 
6,833.439 
6.952.757 
7.388,119 
8,005.384 
8,798.480 


Amount.  _ 
T429.521.12S 
481.919.116 
583,527.016 
662.050.129 
800.946.170 
820.740,641 
888,266.586 
996,130,424 
1,110.073.519 


No.  of 
policies. 
■6;203.090 
5.785,270 
6,732.008 
7.605,817 
8.702,393 
8.893.702 
,  9.413.046 
110.200.577 
11,218,330: 


Amount. 

T^9;57875e7 
4.446.410.709  ■ 
4.897.731, 3f9 
5.291.824.990 
5,566,166.664  , 
5.738,434.772 
6,943.067,492 
6.326,120.072 
6,825,037.770 


INSURANCE. 


800 


Ordinary. 

Industrial. 

Total. 

Calendar  year. 

No.  of 
policies. 

]  Amount. 

No.  of  ] 
policies.  ] 

Amount. 

No.  of 
policies. 

Amount. 

1899  . 

1900  . 

2,820,950 

3,170,051 

3,693,702 

4,160,088 

4,694,021 

5,507,759 

5,621,417 

5,792,936 

5,945,780 

6,164.730 

6,481,154,483 

7,093,152,380 

7,952,989,395 

8,701,587,912 

9,593,008,148 

10,412,078,338 

11,054,255,524 

11,253,194,077 

11,486,518,261 

11.8.50,032,581 

10,060,847 

11.219,296 

12,337,022 

13,448,124 

14,603,694 

15,674,384 

16,872,583 

17,841.396 

18,849,357 

19,687,675 

1,293,125.522 

1,468,986,366 

1,640,857,653 

1,806,890,864 

1,977,599,397 

2,135,859,103 

2,309,754,235 

2,453,616,207 

2,577.896.941 

2,668,919.696 

12,871.797 

14,395,347 

16,030,724 

17,608,212 

19.297,715 

21,182,143 

22,494,000 

23,634,352 

24,795,137 

25,852.405 

7.774.280,006 

8,562,138.740 

9,693,846,948 

10.608,478,776 

11,570,607,545 

12,547,937.441 

13,364.009,76e 

13,706.810,284 

14,064,415,202 

14,518.962.277 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

Income,  Payments,  Assets,  Etc.,  from  1890  to  1908. 


Calendar  year. 

Total  income 

lotai  pay¬ 
ments 
to  policy¬ 
holders. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Surplus. 

1890  . . . 

1891  . 

1892  . . . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

IPOS . 

$196,938,069 

213,444,589 

221,622,957 

241,727,503 

261,959,111 

271,928,709 

283,726.855 

304,945,675 

325,4.52,134 

365,368,062 

400,603,257 

457,965,754 

604,527,705 

553,639,900 

599.081,882 

642,058,530 

667,185,592 

678,688,362 

703.930.149 

$90,007,820 

97,026,344 

104.506.882 
112,648,941 
118,423.246 
125,136,443 
136,179,008 
139.405,708 
146,804,522 
159,987,686 
168,687.601 
192,398,489 
199,883,721 
225,842,072 
247,052,831 

264.968.883 
287,325,629 
309,699,025 
335,777.925 

$770,972,061 

840,579,127 

919.342,031 

987.946,922 

1,073,156,679 

1,159,873,889 

1,243,561,111 

1,344,903,198 

1,462,651,318 

1,595,208,408 

1,742,414,173 

1,910,784,985 

2,091,822,851 

2,265,221,193 

2,498,960,968 

2,706,186.867 

2,924,253,848 

3,052,775,519 

3,399,347,246 

$678,681,309 

740,226,450 

802,677,076 

868,600,298 

930,937,755 

997,668,526 

1,066,541,285 

1,157,010.946 

1;246,788,245 

1,365.873,943 

1,493.378,709 

1,640,289,306 

1.798.136,861 

1,978,823,571 

2,168.468,541 

2,372,573.020 

2,557,049,863 

2,736,336,068 

2.925.344,468 

$92,290,752 

100,362,677 

116,664,966 

119,346,624 

142.218.924 

162.205,363 

177,019,826 

187,892,252 

216,863,073 

229,334.465 

249,035,464 

270.495.679 

293,686,990 

286,397.622 

330.492.427 

333,613,847 

367,203,986 

316,439,481 

474,002,778 

NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  POLICIES  IN  FORCE,  ASSETS,  LIABILITIES 
AND  SURPLUSES  OF  LIFE  INSltRANCE  COMPANIES  REPORTING 
TO  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT,  1885-1909. 


Year. 


1S85 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 
iS99 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1!103 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Number 

of  pell-  I  Amount 
cles  in  I  of  policies 
force.  I  in  force. 


Gross  assets. 


(Gross  Ilabill- 
I  ties  except 

I  Capital. 


Surplus 
as  regards 
policy¬ 
holders. 


814,691)  $2,023,527,488  $523,664,678 

,  848,4811  2,222,414.050  560,125,359 

929,853  2,474,507,120  693,679.477 

1.021,631  2.761,577,128  641,747,870 

1.339.894  3.144.677,311  696,943,722 

1.272.895  3,542,955,751  753,228.759 

1,400,007  3,861,584,383  819,402,852 

1,532,812  4,199,444,397  903,734,637 

1,671.039  4,511.036.550  971’.857,224 

1,780,307  4,6,57,583,046  tl.056,331,683 

1,877,808  4,818,170,945  1,142,419,926 

1.975,747  4,96.7,676,418  1.228,324,342 

2,155,245  5,255,725,5431  1,334,051,344 

2,397,863  5,701,167,754  1,451,116,914 

2,741,423  6,355,288,330  1,376,334,673 

3,071,253  6,947,096,609  1,723,737,723 

3,458,464  7,572.802,805  1,879,624,564 

.)  3,954,193  8,440.713,352!  2.062,430,8041 

.  4,428,627  9,241,273,431 1  2,226, 423.202| 

.1  4,949,7221  10,028.090,981 1  2,454,669,4861  2.097,322.956 

.  I  5.306,1011  10,553.839.9551  2,651,316,714] - 

t5, 396,449 1  flO,  613. 333,644 1  2, 851.91'0, 924 1 
fS, 324,517 1  tlO.404. 726, 638 1  2,917,908, 918 1 
t5.437,007 1  tl'0,553,957,857 1  3,204,193,351 
t5.757, 447 1  til. 110, 457,1721  3,467,474,821] 


$430,915,191 

458,862,932 

523.251.912 

602,390,842 

610,198,694 

664.489.398 

723,045,945 

789,674,017 

855.308,038 

916,591.138 

982,669,762] 

1,053,608,138 

1,148,249,330 

1,239,538,270 

1,351,932,067 

1,565,459,781 

1,571.389,722 

1.734,520,340 

1,907,621,145 


$92,749,486 
101.262,427 
72.427,666 
79.357,027 
86,746,026 
88,739,362 
96,356,907 
114.060.520 
116,649,186 
139.740,545 
169,760,174 
174,716.203 
185,802,015 
211,578,645 
224,402,606 
158,277,942 
•308,234.842 
•327  910,463 
•318,802,057 
1  *357,346,531 


2, 289, 030, 513 1  *362, 367,798 
2,626,657,071  ]  •226,253.863 
2,771,917,717  ]  •146,991,201 
2,978.056,277  ]  •226,137.074 
3,293,868,289]  *173,606,632 


•Includes 


special  funds,”  see  Table  III.  t“Ptil<l-for  basis.” 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONES. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUSINESS  IN  1909  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
KEPOBTING  TO  NEW  YORK  STATE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENTS. 
New  Y'ork  State  Life  Insurance  Compannles. 


Companies. 


Bankers  . 

EQuitable  . 

Germania  . 

Home  . 

Liberty  . 

Manhattan  . 

Metropolitan  . . .  . 

Mutual  . 

New  York . 

Postal  . 

Provident  .Savings 
Security  Mutual.  . 

United  States . 

Totals  . 


Total 

admitted 

assets. 

Total  liabili¬ 
ties  except 
capital,  sur¬ 
plus  and 
special  funds. 

$1,407,711 

479,900,419 

43,621,266 

23,626,018 

1  164,473 

i  21,269,761 

1  277,107,808 

1  500.122,367 

1  599,708,285 

1  .548,2331 

1  10,334,742 

1  5,445.265 

1  8.622.403 

$1,130,418 

471,471,675 

40.768.460 

21,748,091 

01.102 

20,557,401 

247.205.048 

540,850,912 

588,805,115 

380.4001 

10,080,410 

4.858,504 

8,081.028 

Premiums 

received. 


$320,808 

53.202,994 

5.079,112 

3,532,203 

30.521 

2,213,059 

71.430.230 

53,436,802 

78,625.027 

247,898 

2,301,724 

1,602,766 

958,546 


Claims 

paid 


$247,412 

27,548,210 

3.024.377 

1,381,978 

7,500 

1,443.100 

20.715.884 

31.733,920 

31,178,880 

16,974 

1.312,824 

540,028 

736.952 


Number 
of  poli¬ 
cies  in 
force 
Dec.  31. 
1909. 


5,739 

513,328 

67,956 

49,099 

464 

33.632 

7.30,472 

045.328 

981,590 

2,125 

28,106 

26,828 

16.669 


!  $2. 031,878,877|$1.950. 005,901 1$273,108.444|$119,888.052|3.107,336 


Companies  of  Other  States. 


./Etna,  Conn . 

Berkshire,  Mass... 

Colonial,  N.  J . 

Columbian  National 

Mass . 

Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral.  Conn . 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Conn . 

Fidelity  Mutual,  Pa 
John  Hancock  Mut 

ual.  Mass . 

Mass.  Mutual,  Mass 
Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

.National,  Vt . 

New  England  Mut¬ 
ual.  Mass . 

Northwestern  Mut¬ 
ual.  Wis . 

Penn  Mutual.  Pa. . 
Pha?nix  Mutual, 

Conn . 

PfftJ’burgh  Life  ant 

Trust,  Pa . 

Provident  Life  and 

Trust,  Pa... _ 

P.rudential.  N.  J... 
Slate  .Mutual.  Mass 

Travelers,  Conn _ _ 

Union  ’.Central,  Ohio 
Union  Mutual,  Me. 
Totals  . 


■Totals,  New  York 
-  .  State  .Life  In¬ 
surance  Cos . 

Totals.  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Cos.  of  oth-  I 

er  states . ■( 

Aegre 


$01,732,132 

18,140,377 

1,350,774 

$83,724,237 

16,750,731 

1,080,166 

$10,547,295 

2,330,110 

824,048 

$6,306,929 

1,126,310 

261,049 

160.245 

25,982 

4.999 

5,155,238 

3,680,876 

1,296,973 

2C6.990 

9,705 

8,893,891 

7,900.260 

1,457,818 

442,080 

23,727 

68,01 0,641 
19,502,070 

63,961,561 
18,501, 88’J 

5,970,819 

4,690,006 

4,867.981 

1,035,146 

74.888 

58,950 

64,872,211 

55.207,981 

129,098,448 

47.488,473 

58.134,744 
50.640.44  4 
122.370.329 
45.415,443 

19.542.735 

8.308.643 

18,316.306 

6,319,998 

5,636,016 

2,756,837 

7.511,396 

2,376,050 

121,287 

100,309 

200.819 

79.394 

51,316,543 

47,050.672 

6,808,312 

2,730.968 

78,537 

262.441,989 

108.780.753 

2.50.038.504 

101.509.947 

37.089,997 

17,296,804 

10.870.872 

6,639,876 

177.518 

28,021,340 

20,890,843 

4.472,033 

1.644.247 

59,770 

23,002,894 

21,686,910 

2,918.011 

2,102.229 

49,946 

71. .544.8.58 
200.1.58.077 
34.002,684 
.54.335.700 
74, 523. 960 
10.208.885 

61,307.074 
181  009.242 
31.510.198 
.50  769,239 
72  324  302 
14.740.709 

8,137.137 

58.9.50.451 

4.844.293 

6.676,920 

9.838.798 

2.206.950 

4, ,598.067 
15,433,511 
2.094.383 

3.600,8.54 

3,28.5.7.53 

849.356 

74.711 

47.3.035 

48,595 

79.353 

142,443 

4.3.374 

435.595,944 1  $1,337,802,387 

^238,946.591 

$87,036,909 

2,469,923 

031,878,877 

1,956.065,901 

27.3.108,444 

119,888.052 

3,016.808 

43.5.595.944 

'  1.337.802  387 

238.946..591 

87.036.909 

2.469.923 

ate  ■  ■■  .183.467.474.801  1.33  293, 36S. ossi «:.3ig,n!t;t.036| 4206.924.961 ! 5.486.73 1 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

SYSTEMS  IN  THE  UNTTED  8T.4TES. 

[From  the  Census  Bureau’s  Bulletin  No.  102.] 

United  States  was  opened  for  business  in  1844, 
and  thirty-two  years  later  the  telephone  was  Introduced.  At  the  census  of  1880  the 
telegraph  companies  reported  the  operation  of  291,213  miles  of  wire,  as  compared 
with  34.305  miles  reported  for  the  telephone  companies.  By  the  census  of  1902  the 
amount  of  wire  for  the  telegraph  siutems  had  increased  to  1.318,350  miles  and 
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that  for  the  telephone  systems  to  4,900,461  miles.  Thus  in  1902  the  mileage  of 
wire  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  telephone  messages  was  almost  four  times  as 
great  as  that  used  for  telegraph  purposes.  The  extent  of  the  systems  in  1907  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS— COMPARATIVE  SUMMAKY,  1907. 


Total.  ' 

Telephone 

systems.' 

Commercial 

telegraph 

systems.’ 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Tele¬ 

phones. 

Tele¬ 

graphs. 

22,900 
14,570,142 
.  40,301 

29,470 

$22,093,300 

’22,971 

•12,999,309 

25 

<1,570,773 

99.9 

89.2 

0.1 

10.8 

25,298 

$19,298,423 

4,172 

$2,794,937 

85.8 

87.3 

■  14.2 
12.7 

142,733 

$63,994,010 

118,871 

$48,980,704 

23,862 

$15,013,312 

83.3 

76.5 

16.7 

23.5 

$1,034,000,.579 

236,04.5,(11.51 

182,081,918 

$814,616,004 

184,401,747 

;140.S02,305 

$220,293,575 

51,583,8681 

41.879,6131 

78.7 

78.1 

78.2 

21.3 

21.9 

22.9 

Number  of  systems  and  lines  | 

Single  wire,  miles . 

Ocean  cable’  . 

Salaried  oifloials,  clerks,  etc. 

Number  . 

Salaries  . 

Wage-earners: 

Average  number. . 

Wages  . 

Capital  stock  and  bonds 
outstanding,  par  value. .  . 

Income  . . . . I 

Expenses  . . 

’  Does  not  include  wireless  telegraph  systems. 

®  Includes  17,702  independent  farmer  or  rural  lines. 

•includes  48G.294  miles  of  wire  on  independent  farmer  or  rural  lines. 

*  Exclusive  of  7,188  miles  of  leased  wire. 

°  Nautical  miles. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  1880  TO  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  in  1880,  1902  and  1907: 


Number  of  companies  or  systems . 

Sliles  of  single  wire  owned  and  leased . 

Nautical  miles  of  ocean  cable . . . 

Number  of  messages* . . . 

Number  of  telegraph  offices . 

Income,  total . 

Telegraph  traffic . . . 

All  other  sources . 

Expenses,  total . . . 

General  operation  and  maintenance,  includ¬ 
ing  salaries  and  wages  and  legal  expenses . 

Interest  . . . 

All  other  expenses . 

Balance  sheet’ — 

..Assets,  total . . . 

Construction  and  equipment,  including  real 

estate  . . . . . . 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies . 

Machinery,  tools,  supplies,  etc.. . 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable . 

Cash  and  deposits . 

Liabilities,  total . 

.  Capital  stock . 

Funded  debt . 

Cash  investment  of  unincorporated  compa¬ 
nies,  reserves,  bills  and  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  dividends  due,  sundries  and'  sur¬ 
plus  . 

Capitalization — 

Capital  stock,  authorized,  par  value..... _ 

Capital'  stock,  outstaading,-  -par -value.. - - - 

Dividends  on  stock.... . . . 

Funded  debt,  authorized,  par  value.... . . 

■Funded  debt.- outstanding,  par  -value _ _ 

Interest  on  funded  debt . . . 

Employes  and  salaries  and  wages  — 

Average  number . . . . . 

Salaries  and  wages . 


I 


1907. 


_ L 

9^  I 

1,577,9611 

46,3011 

103.794.0761 

29,110 

$51,583,868 

$46,256,187 

$6,328,681 

$41,879,613 

$34,057,298 

$2,653,004 

$5,169,311 

$261,807,899 

$210,045,959 

^$36,486,446 

$3,574,989 

$8,010,162 

$3,600,343 

$261,807,809 

$155,089,575 

$65,204,000 


m2.  I 
'  ‘251 

21,318,3501 
16,677 
01,655.287 
27.377 
$40,930,038 
$35,300,569 
$5,629,4691 
$30,948,0341 

$24,4.10,511 1 
$1,950,2821 
$4,542,241] 

$105,603,775 

$161,679,579 

$25,939,944 

$1,612,129 

$3,084,739 

.$3,287,384 

$195,503,775 

$117,053,526 

$45,893,000 


$41,514,3241  $32. 657, 250 


$161,603,900 

$155,..Cl8.8.5T5 

$7,477,083 

$83,004,000 

$66,204.,000 

$2,661,611 

28,034 

$17,808,249 


$123,233,075 

$117,053,525 

■ 

$49,893,000 

$45,893,000 

$1,949,150 

1 

27,627 1 
$15,039,6731 


_ 1880. _ 

177 

291,213 

(S) 

31,703,181 

12,510 

$16,696,623 

$13,512,116 

$3,184,507 

$10,822,622 

$8,732,167 

$564,341 

’$1,526,114 

$97,232,640 

$93,062,922 

(’) 

m 

$3,081,922. 

$1,087,796. 

$97,232,640 

$67,901,255 

8$9.S69,165 


»$19,962,220 

$76,907,250 
i®.$68,629,200 
■  ■  $4,136, 7S0- 
(ii> 

$8,167,493 

-■  (S)  -  - 

14,928 

$4,886,128 


’Includes  six  operated  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  one  not  in  regular 
operation  and  one  which  failed  to  report  income  and  expenses. 

’Includes  miles  of  wire  operated  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  outside 
the  United  States. 

•Not  reported  separately. 
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‘Includes  cable  messaBes— 1907,  5.869,317;  1902,  820,498.  In  1880  mcBsases  were 
reported  for  fifty-four  companies  only. 

“Includes  $40,000  sinking  fund  appropriation. 

“Reported  by  only  forty-two  companies  In  1880. 

’Includes  $558,800  treasury  stock;  not  reported  separately  In  1902  and  1880. 

“Includer  floating  debt. 

•Reported  as  profit  and  loss. 

’“Issued  for  cash. 

’’Not  reported. 

’’There  were  two  companies  In  1907  and  one  In  1902  which  were  unable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  from  the  general  operat  on  and  main¬ 
tenance  expense.  The  two  companies  in  1907  failed  to  report  the  number  of  employes. 


FIRE,  MARINE  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE. 

FIRE  AND  MARINE  CASUAL'IY  AND  .MISCEI.I.ANEOVS  INSIR.4N('E  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1890,  AND  FROM  1895  TO  1908.  TOT.4U  INCOME 
OF  CO.MFANIES  AND  P.4Y.MEN'1n  lO  POMCY  HOEDERS. 

[Data  of  "The  Spectator”  Company,  New  York.) 

Firt  and  Marine  Insurance. 


Stock  and  mutual  companies. 


Calendar  year.  I 

Number 

Payments  to  policy  holders. 

panics. 

Losses. 

1  Divid  ' 

1  Total 

1890 . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

inoo . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1005 . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

580 

555 

541 

530 

501 

484 

493 

482 

489 

526 

515 

575 

597 

618 

590 

$157,857,98:: 

176.300.042 

172.945.625 

176,751.124 

178.320.217 

184.142.217 
198,:’.12.577 
210,452.381 
239,468.200 
258,340.036 
278.340.030 
293.214.649 
350,285.740 
338,232,409 
a34.4‘.»S.515 

$75,231,517 

89.673.663 

83,355.538 

79,440.595 

90.051.512 

100.720.658 

108,307,171 

112,008,998 

113.147.727 

112,817.357 

151.264.900 

125,074.600 

276.705.027 

145.. 597.362 

165.374.. 865 

$5,433,495 

7.70.5,363 

6,.547,922 

7,724,657 

7,923.170 

7.892.714 

8,446,110 

9,011.926 

10,184.285 

11.559,470 

12,855,153 

11,379.174 

15.412.212 

16.223,261 

17.781,107 

$80,768,012 

97.379, 0’20 
89.903.460 
87.105.252 
97,974.082 
114,619.372 
116.753.281 
121,020.924 
123.302.012 
124.376,827 
164,120,053 
139,4.53,774 
292,207,8:!9 
161,820,623 
183.155.972 

Lloyd’s  and  interinsurance 
associations. 

Total. 

Calendar  year. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
associa¬ 
tions. 

Total 
inconit . 

Losses 

paid. 

Number 
of  com¬ 
panies. 

Total 

income. 

Payments 
to  policy 
holders. 

1890 . 

— 

— 

580 

583 

$157,857,983 

1  176.300.042 

97.379.026 

.541 

172,945,625 

89.903.460 

530 

176.751,124 

87.105.252 

504 

178.320.217 

97.074.682 

1899 . 

484 

493 

4S2 

489 

563 

.550 

612 

632 

6.54 

634 

184.142,217 

198,312.577 

216.452.381 

239.468,206 

261.431.401 

281.228.402 
296,562.588 
353.922.994 
342.531.049 
3;<9.0T7..5.57 

114,619.372 

— 

116.753.281 

1900  . 

1901  . 

121,020.924 

123.332.012 

125.434.065 

165.6.5S..558 

140.S'25.191 

293.649.192 

163.436.624 

185.021.2.53 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

toofi . 

1? 

le 

$2,972,800 

2.SS8.36G 

3.337.939 

3,637.2.5-< 

4.298.044 

4  570  04T 

$1,057,238 

1,538,505 

1,371.417 

1.411.353 

1,616.001 

1  865.281 

Casualty  and  Miscellaneous  Insurance  (Stock  Companies). 


Calendar 

year. 

N  umber 

lof  com- 
1  oantea. 

Total 

income. 

Payments 
to  policy 
holders. 

Calendar 

year. 

Number 

of  com- 
panier. 

Total 

Income. 

i^aynieiiis 

to  policy 
holder’s 

1 S90 . 

1  34 

$9,758,413 

$2,933,306 

1402 . 

67 

$43,980,081 

$14,363,835 

1S95 . 

1  53 

19.317,994 

5,91 5,856 

1903  .... 

73 

49.716.644 

16,679,975 

1  4S 

19,1S0.750 

6.419,100 

1904 . 

82 

'  55,(585.44  ^ 

19,332.539 

1  Rn? 

46 

20,198,538 

6.973,757 

1 905 . 

95 

63.190.680 

21.646,844 

1  sgft . 

50 

00  OQft  1  00 

7, 351, .529 

1906 . 

124 

78.167,255 

24,876,764 

IROO 

58 

25,494.154 

8,455,632 

1007 . 

^4i 

84,474.3.54 

28,182,004 

1900  . . . . 

57 

30.347.507 

12.754,8:47 

1908 . 

173 

84,295,656 

30,404,759 

1901 . 

1  62 

35,837,280 

12,590.50011 
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FIRE  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  ESTIMATED  VALUE,  CALENDAR 

TEARS  1875  TO  1908. 


[Data  ot  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.] 


Tear. 

Loss. 

Year. 

Loss. 

Tear. 

Loss. 

1875 . . 

$78,102.28."i 

64,630,600 

68,205.800 

64.315.900 
77,70.3,700 
74,643,460 

81.280.900 
84.505.024 

100,149,228 
110,008.611 
102,818,796 
104  qo  1  7«;o 

1887  . 

1888  . 

$120,?83,n55 

110.8.85,685 

123,046,833 

108,993,792 

143,764.987 

161,516,098 

167,544.370 

140,000.484 

142.110.233 

118,737.420 

116,354,575 

1  30  ^03  006 

1899  . 

1900  . 

$163,597,830 

160,929.805 

165,817,810 

161,078,040 

145.302.155 

229,198,050 

165,221,650 

518,611,800 

215,084,709 

217,885,850 

1877 . 

1889 . 

1901. . . . 

1878  . 

1890 . 

1902 . 

1879 

1891 . 

1903 . 

1880 

1892 . 

1904 . 

1881 . .  . 

1803 . 

1905 . 

1882 . . 

1894 . 

1906 . 

1883 . 

1895 . 

1907 . 

1884 . 

1896 . 

1908. ........ 

1886 . 

1897. . . . 

■« 

TRANSATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES  OUT  OF 


NEW  YORK. 


North  German  l.loyd. 

Office,  Z'so.  5  Broadway.  New  York,  Southampton,  Cherbourg,  Bremen. 


Tonnage, 

Speed, 

Steamer. 

Built. 

Year. 

Length. 

gross. 

knots. 

1008 

723 

27,000 

19.00 

Kronprinzessln  Cecilie . 

Stettin . 

1907 

707 

20,000 

23.58 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  . . . . 

Stettin . 

1903 

707 

19,500 

23.71 

1901 

663 

14,908 

23.50 

1897 

649 

14,349 

23.00 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm . 

G?estemunde .... 

1908 

613 

17,500 

18.00 

Mediterranean  Serviee. 

Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,  Genoa. 

1908 

612 

19.200 

18.50 

1900 

523 

10,881 

16.00 

1899 

525 

10,643 

16.00 

Barbarossa  . . 

Hamburg . 

1S96 

546 

10,915 

15.00 

Konigin  Luise . 

Stettin . 

1896 

544 

10,711 

16.00 

Hamburg- American. 

OtBce,  No.  45  Broadway, 

New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Hamburg. 

1910 

950 

60,000 

20  00 

Kaiserln  Auguste  Victoria.  .... 

-tettln. ......... 

1006 

700 

24;  581 

18.50 

1905 

690 

22  225 

18  50 

C’eveland . . . . . 

lamburg . 

1908 

600 

18,000 

17.00 

Cincinnati. . . . 

Oantzig . . 

1908 

600 

18,000 

17.00 

■  President  Lincoln.  . . 

Belfast.  . . . 

1007 

615 

18,100 

17.00 

President  Grant.  . . 

Belfast . 

lOOT 

615 

18.100 

IT.  00 

Deutschland..  . 

Stettin . 

1900 

686 

16,502 

23.5 

,  Moltk© . . . 

1002 

525 

12  335 

18.00 

Biacher . 

Hemburar . 

1901 

525 

12,334 

18  00 

'  Hamburg . 

Hamburg . .  . 

tool 

498 

10,532 

18.00 

Cunard  Line. 

Office,  No;  21  State  street. 

New  York,  Fishguard,  Queenstown,  Livei-pool. 

Mauretania . . . 

'  'ewcastle . 

1906 

790 

32,500 

26  06 

1906 

790 

32,500 

25.88 

Franconia  (building) . 

•rewcastle . 

1910 

600 

18,000 

19  00 

1905 

676 

20  000 

18,00 

1  9  Air 

2.0  090 

ramn^nia . 

Tqirfield . 

1802 

620 

isiooo 

21.00 

3  Mediterranean  Servicte. 

1900 

540 

13  600 

15.5 

Panrionia  . . . 

Glasgow  . .  . 

1904 

501 

10,000 

15.5 

Ultonia . . 

Newcastle . 

T898 

500 

10,200 

15.0 
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White  Star  Line. 

Office,  No.  9  Broadway.  New  York  Plymouth,  Cherbourg-,  Southampton. 


Ptf-amer 

Built. 

Tear.  | 

Length. 

Tonnage. 

gross. 

Speed. 

knots. 

Olympic . 

Belfast . 

liilU 

1910 

1907 

1.S99 

l.S'iO 

IRtio 

SS3 

882 

72C 

704 

4.7. 000 
45,000 
24.5tl 
17,274 
9.96.5 
9.981 

21.no 

17.00 

20.00 

10.10! 

Adriatic . 

Oceanic . 

Maiesi  Ic . 

Teutonic  . 

Belfast . 

Belfast . 

Bv^Ifast . 

p.ftlfnst . 

I.iveipool,  Holyhead  and  Queenstown  Service. 


1 001 

TOO  I  '.>11  0(U 

BuUic . 

Belfast . 

190i 

726  (  23,876 

16  Oh 

Cedric . 

Belfast . 

1002 

700  1  21,400 

10.  Oil 

Arabic . 

Rolfnst . 

I00:i 

000  1  ir>.so.5 

1  .n  00 

Red  Star  Line. 

Office.  No.  9  Broadway.  New  York.  Cherbourg,  Dover  and  Antwerp. 


I.apland . . 
ICroonland 
Finland .  . . 
Vaderland , 


10OJ5 

620 

1^,000 

IT.iJO 

Philadelphia . 

1902 

580 

12,000 

15.00 

Philadelphia . 

1962 

580 

12.000 

1.5.00 

r;  . 

1000 

580 

11.899 

I.*). 00 

•American  Line. 


Office.  No.  9  Broadway.  Pl.vmouth.  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. 


Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Paul . 

New  York .  .  .  , 


Belfast . 

1001 

500 

10.780 

J'J.OO 

Philadelphia . 

1895 

554 

11.029 

19.00 

Philadelphia.  ... 

1  895 

5.54 

11,029 

19.00 

e-enw . 

.560 

16.798 

19.00 

•Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Office.  No.  9  Broadway.  New  York  and  London  direct. 


Minnewaska . (Belfast 

Minnetonka . |  Belfast 

Minneapolis . Belfast 

Minnehaha . Belfast 

Mesaba . iBelfast 


19IIS 

616 

14.220 

17.00 

1002 

eoo 

13.308 

15.00 

1000 

600 

13.401 

15.00 

1900 

600 

13.403 

15.00 

4«2 

6.833 

13.00 

Anchor  Line 


Office.  No.  17  Broadway.  New  York,  Movllle  and  Glasgow. 


California . 

Caledonia . 

Columbia . 

Furnessla . 

Cameronia  fbnildine) . lOlar 


Glasgow . 

19(.7 

45^.5 

9,0110 

Glasgow . 

1004 

515 

9.400 

18.0IP 

Glasffow . 

1901 

503 

8.900 

18.00 

Barrow . 

l.RRO 

445 

5.495 

13  00 

Ol9seow . 

1911 

540 

12.000 

10.00 

French  Lino. 

No.  19  .State  street.  New  York  and  Havre  direct. 


La  Provence  . 

La  Savoie . 

La  Lorraine . 

La  Touraine . 

St  Nazalre . 

St.  Nazalre . 

St.  Nazalre . 

1904 

1901 

1899 

1890 

1886 

18.86 

1907 

1910 

624 

580 

580 

530 

508 

508 

524 

726 

18,400 

15.000 

15,000 

9,778 

7.315 

7,645 

11.103 

23,500 

23.ili> 

21.09 

21.00 

19.00 

17.00 

17.00 

16.00 

2.5.00 

La  Gascogne . 

Chicago . 

La  France  (building! . 

Toulon . 

St.  Nazalre  . 

St  Xa?aire . 

Holland- America  Line. 

Office  Xo.  41  Sr'')adway.  Xew  York,  Boulogne 

and  Rotterdam. 

Rotterdam . '. . . . 

1<)OS 

1002 

1001 

i.«n9 

IROS 

66S 

615 

570 

570 

570 

.*’30 

i!4.170 

17.250 

12.  .540 
12.540 

17.90 
15  on 
1.5.99 

Nleuw  Amsterdam . 

Xoordam . 

Ryndam . 

Belfast . 

Hamburg . 

Belfast . 

Stntendam . 

10.490 

15  on 

Scondinavian-.American  Line. 


Office.  Xo.  1  Broadw^N'.  Xew  York.  Chrietiansand.  Christiania  and  Copenhagen. 

United  States . 

1903 

1902 

IfbH 

1897 

515  i  19.000  I  nrr 

515  1  10.000  1 

515  10.000  17L 

485  1  8,500  19.00 

Helllg  Olav . 

Oscar  TI.  . . .  . . 

C  F.  Tietgea . 

Belfast . 
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steamer. 


Mauritania  (easitound) . 

Mauretania  (westbound) . 

Lusitania  (eastbound)  . 

t.’jsilania  (westbound)  . 

I, a  Provence  (eastbound) . 

L.a  Provence  (westbound) . 

DjulFcliland  (eastbound) . 

Deutschland  (westbound) . 

Deutsehla.nd  (New  York  to  .Naples) 
KronprinzeiSsin  Cecille  (eastb’nd). 
Kionprlnzessin  Cecilie  (westb’nd) 


Time. 


D.H. 
4  13 


10 
If) 
11 
4 
1 
7 
11 
10 
7 

(5  10 


Line. 


.'unard . 

Cunard . 

Cunard . 

Cunard . 

French . 

French . 

Ffamburg-America . 

Hamburg-America . 

H  amburg-America . 

.North  German  Lloyd. . . 
North  German  I.Ioyd.  . . 


Date. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

May 

Sept'. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


20. 

11. 

29, 

29. 

9. 

13. 

~li. 

28. 

20, 

12, 


1909 

1910 
1909 
1909 

1906 

1907 
1 900 

1903 

1904 
1909 
1909 


Speed  Progress  of  Steamships  from  1856  to  1911. 


Steamer. 

Time.  IlDate. 

Steamer. 

Time. 

.  .Persia  . 

1884. . 

.America . 

. .  .6d. 

lOh, 

1.S09.  . 

.City  of  Brussels.. 

..7d.  22h.  3m. 

1888.  . 

.  .  Etruria  . 

. .  .6d. 

Ih.  5om. 

1875. . 

.City  of  Berlin.  . . . 

.  .7d.  ]5h.  48m. 

1891. . 

.Teutonic  . 

. .  ..5d. 

16h.  31m. 

1877. . 

.Briltanic . 

1907. . 

..Lusitania  . 

. .  .4d. 

22h.  30m. 

15^82.  . 

..Alaska  . 

.  .6d.  ISh.  37m. 

1910.  . 

.  .  Mauretania  .... 

Funnel  Marks  and  House  Flags. 


Line. 

House  flag. 

Funnel  marks. 

White  Star . 

Red,  with  white  star . 

Buff  with  black  top. 

Black  with  white  band 

Red,  with  black  top. 

Black,  with  white 
band. 

American . 

A’'hite,  with  blue  spread  eagle . 

Red,  black  rings, 
black  top. 

Anchor . 

Black, 

Red,  with  Waok  top 

Atlantic  Transport. . 

TrI-colcr  bars,  red,  vhite  and  blu6,  will) 
stars  . 

Holland-Ameiica .  . . 

Two  green  bars,  with  white  bar  in  cen¬ 
tre.  on  which  appears  in  black  letters 
“N.  A.  S.  M.*’ . 

Yellow,  with  two 
green  bands,  and 
white  band  in  cen¬ 
tre. 

Hamburg- American 

Blue  key  and  anchor  crossed  in  centre 

Buff. 

Regular  service, 
black  ;  express 
service,  buff. 

North  German  Lloyd 

Black  anchor  and  golden  shield  in  cen¬ 
tre  of  blue  and  white  flag:  shield 
having  letters  "H.  A.  P.  A.  G.” . 

Scandinavian- 

Black,  with  wide  red 
band. 

American 

Location  of  Steamship  Piers. 


Line. 


Pier. 


Location. 


.American  . . 

Atlantic  Transport  .... 

Red  Star . 

White  Star . 

Holland-America . 

Wilson  T.ine . 

Scandinavian- American 
Hamb  irg-.Amerlcan  ... 
North  German  Lloyd... 

Cunard  . 

Anchor  . 

French  . 

Austro-Amerlcan . 

Italian  . 

Spanish  . 

Fabre . 


62  North  River.  .  . 

58  North  River _ 

.59  North  River.  . . 
60-61  North  River. 

Hoboken  . 

Hoboken  . 

Hoboken  . 

Hoboken  . 

Hoboken  . 

54  North  River... 
64  North  River... 
57  North  River... 
South  Brooklyn  .  . 
64  North  River... 

8  East  River . 

Brooklyn  . 


West  23d  street 
West  17th  street 
■West  19th  street 
West  22d  street 
•5th  street 
7th  street 
17th  street 
Lackawanna  Ferry 
Lackawanna  Ferry 
West  14th  street 
West  24th  street 
West  loth  street 
Piers 

West  34th  street 


Pier  33 
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Sea  Distances. 

I'rom  .Sandy  Hook. 

Cape  Race  . 

33  miles 
19.;i  miles 

S  miles 

Sable  Island . 

Nantucket . 

192.9  miles ll .\mhrore  Channel  Lightship 

From  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship. 

Antwerp 
Azores  .  .  . 
Cherbourg 
Dover  .... 
Fastnet  .  . 
Genoa  .  .  . 
Gibraltar 
Ifamburg 
Havre  .  .  . 


3,323  miles 

Liverpool  . 

3,033  miles 

2.227  miles 

Lizard  Point  . 

2.929  miles 

3,073  miles 

London  . 

3.257  miles 

3.190  miles 

Naples  . 

4,116  miles 

2,751  miles 

Plymouth  . 

2.978  miles 

4,021  miles  i 

Queenstown  . 

2,814  miles 

3.168  miles  ! 

Rotterdam  . 

3.327  miles 

3,511  miles 
3,145  miles 

Southampton  . . 

3,093  miles 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN  THE  U.  S.,  1909-’10. 

[Reported  by  The  Mercantile  Agency,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.) 


Number. 

Liabilities. 

Manufacturers. 

•1910. 

1  1909. 

•1910. 

1  1909. 

Iron,  foundries  and  nails . 

82 

731 

812,131.443 

$9,367,978 

Machinery  and  tools . 

163 

196 1 

5,338,938 

5,940.097 

Woolens,  carpets  and  knit  goods . 

26 

351 

926.676 

2,323.186 

Cottons,  lace  and  hosiery . 

IP 

161 

1,621.380 

406.224 

Lumber,  carpenters  and  coopers . 

409 

378 1 

13,637,416 

8,526.745 

Clothing  and  millinery . 

521 

4461 

6.078.648 

4,826,047 

Hats,  gloves  and  furs . 

43 

645.811 

»6b,ri77 

Chemicals  and  drugs . 

30 

251 

254.178 

226,523 

Paints  and  oils . 

15 

24  1 

323.340 

863.570 

Printing  and  engraving . 

170 

173  1 

4,681.578 

2.370.009 

Milling  and  Bakers . 

236 

261 . 

1.607.453 

2.252,829 

Leather,  shoes  and  harness . 

81  j 

2,271,111 

1.384.771 

Liquors  and  tobacco . 

118 

114 

4,059,.320 

2,092.282 

Glass,  earthenware  and  bricks . 

102 

112 

4,660,199 

4,908.735 

All  other . 

1.211 

1,053 

27,394,994 

lS.60tl.275 

Total  manufacturing . 

3.237 

3,0301 

*85,650,493 

$64,716,548 

Traders. 

General  stores . 

1.243 

j 

1,512 

$8,982,673 

$10,517,353 

Groceries,  meats  and  fish . 

2,361 

2.3441 

9.028,450 

9.007,008 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

4S1 

0351 

5.954,460 

4.186,146 

Liquors  and  tobacco . 

723 

9591 

4,878.753 

5.022.048 

Clothing  and  furnishing . 

913 

827 

8,112.315 

7.621.342 

Dry  goods  and  carpets . 

Shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks . 

579 

360 

599 

358 

10.260.364 

2.279.462 

8,731,805 

2.262,294 

Furniture  and  crockery . 

219 

229 

2.212.917 

2,085.872 

Hardware,  stoves  and  tools . 

249 

296 

3.172,935 

2.9S5.8S6 

Chemicals  and  drugs . 

320 

345 

1,874,122 

1,598.304 

Paints  and  oils . 

49 

4S 

280.616 

241,054 

Jewelry  and  clocks . 

231 

263 

3.639,288 

2.431.054 

Books  and  papers . 

87 

nil 

579.162 

906.984 

Hats,  furs  and  gloves . 

43 

41 1 

502.283 

497.714 

1,096 

1.0371 

13.781,276 

10.999,904 

Total  trading . 

8.954 

9.524 1 

1  $75,539,076 

$69. 094’.  768 

Brokers  and  transporters . 

423 

3701 

!  36.640.863 

20.792.149 

Total  commercial . 

12.614 

12.924 

iS197.830.432 

$154,603,465 

Banking  . 

100 

80 

1  31,943.083 

24.677,128 

•Twelve  months  to  October  ol.  Other  years  calendar  years. 

CO.M-MERCI.AI.  F.41LCKES  IN  THE  CNITED  ST.4TE8,  1866-1910. 


Tear. 

No. 

Liabilities.  | 

Year. 

No. 

Liabilities.  Tear. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

1866. . 

1,505 

$53,783,000 

1881. . 

5.582 

$81,155,932  1896. . 

15.088 

$226,096,834 

1867. . 

2.780 

96.666.000 

:1882.  . 

6.738 

101.547,564  1897.  . 

13.351 

154.332.071 

1868. . 

2.608 

63.694,000’ 

11883.  . 

9.184 

172,874,172  1898.. 

12.186 

130.662.899 

1869. . 

2.799 

75.054,054 1 

il884.  . 

10.968 

226.343'.427  1899.  . 

9,337 

90.879,889 

1870. . 

3,546 

88.242.000 

!l885.  . 

10,637 

124,220.321  : 1900.  . 

10.774 

138.495.673 

1S71.  . 

2,915 

85.252,000 

1886. . 

9,834 

114,644.119  1901.. 

11.002 

113.092.370 

1872.  . 

4.069 

121.056,000. 

1887.  . 

9.634 

167.560.944  ’902.  . 

n.Ol.T 

117.476.769 

1873.  . 

5.183 

228,499.900 

1888.  . 

10.679 

128.829.973  1903.  . 

12,069 

145,444.185 

1874. . 

5.830 

155,239.000' 

1889.  . 

10,882 

148.784.337  1904.  . 

12,199 

144.202.311 

1875.  . 

7.740 

201.000,0001 

1890. . 

10.907 

189.856.96'  1905.  . 

11,520 

102.676,172 

1876. . 

9,092 

191.117.000 

1891. . 

12.273 

189,868,638  1906.  . 

10.682 

119.201.515 

1877. . 

8,872 

190.669,936 

'1892.  . 

10,344 

114.044.167  1907.  . 

11,72.5 

197.385.225 

1878. . 

10.478 

234.383.132 

11893. . 

15.242 

346,779,889|;t908.  . 

15,690 

222.315.684 

1879. . 

6,658 

98.149.053 

:  15^94 .  . 

13.SS.5 

172,992.8.5'’  1909.  . 

12.924 

154.603.465 

1880. . 

4.735 

65.752,000111895.  •• 

13.197 

173.196.060l  1910.  . 

12,614 

■  197.830.432 

NATIONAL  PARTY  CONVENTIONS. 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES,  1908. 
Republlcau— June  16-19. 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  of  Ohio.  I  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN,  of  New  York. 

Democratic— -July  7-10. 

WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN,  of  Nebraska.  I  JOHN  W.  KERN,  of  Indiana. 

Socialist — May  14-15. 

EUGEINE  V.  DEBS,  of  Indiana.  I  BENJAMIN  HANFORD,  of  New  York, 

Prohibitionist— July  15-16. 

EUGENE  W.  CHAPIN,  of  Illinois.  1  AARON  S.  WATKINS,  of  Ohio. 

Populist — April  3. 

THOMAS  E.  WATSON,  of  Georgia.  1  SAMUEL  W.  WILLIAMS,  of  Indiana. 

Socialist  Labor — July  5. 

MARTIN  R.  PRESTON,  of  Nevada.  1  DONALD  L.  MUNRO.  of  Virginia. 

Independence— July  27-39. 

THOMAS  L.  HISGEN,  of  Massachusetts.  |  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES,  of  Georgia. 

REPUBLICAN. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  June  16-19.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  delegates  were  admitted  under  the  terms  of  the  National  Committee’s 
call."  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman  on  June  16, 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  permanent  chairman  on  June  17.  On  June 
17  a  report  from  the  committee  on  rules  was  adopted,  which  allotted  representation  In 
the  next  convention  to  the  territories  and  dependencies  as  follows:  Arizona,  6  dele¬ 
gates;  Hawaii,  0;  New  Mexico,  6;  Alaska.  2;  the  District  of  Columbia  ,2;  Porto  Rico, 
2:  the  Philippines,  2.  A  minority  resolution,  offered  by  Representative  Burke,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  sought  to  establish  an  entirely  new  basis  of  representation.  It  provided  that 
each  state  should  hereafter  be  entitled  to  four  delegates-at-large  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  every  ten  thousand  Republican  votes  polled,  or  majority  fraction  thereof, 
for  Republican  electors  at  the  last  preceding  Presidential  election.  It  gave  four  dele¬ 
gates  apiece  to  Arizona,  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  and  two  apiece  to  Alaska,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  This  minority  resolution  was  de¬ 
feated  by  506  votes  to  471.  three  delegates  not  voting. 

The  platform,  published  in  full  below,  was  adopted  without  division  on  June  18, 
after  a  minority  report,  offered  by  Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  had  been  re¬ 
jected.  Separate  votes  were  taken  on  three  planks  In  the  minority  report.  That  rec¬ 
ommending  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  law  requiring  national  committees  to  make 
public  campaign  contributions  as  received  during  a  national  campaign  was  rejected  by 
880  votes  to  94.  That  favoring  a  physical  valuation  of  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  rejected  by  917  votes  to  03.  That  approving  the  populsu" 
election  of  Senators  was  rejected  by  866  votes  to  114. 

On  June  18  William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot.  He  received  702  votes,  to  68  for  Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania;  67  for 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  58  for  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois;  40  for  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks,  bf  Indiana;  25  for  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin;  16  for  Joseph 
B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  3  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York.  One  delegate  from 
South  Carolina  did  not  vote.  The  vote  by  states  was; 


States. 

Taft.  \ Hughes.^ 

1 

Cannon. 

Fair-  1 
banks. 

Knox. 

Da  f 
Follette. 

Foraker 

Roose¬ 

velt. 

Alabama  . 

22 

.. 

.. 

Arkansas  . 

18 

— 

.. 

... 

.. 

..  • 

California . 

20 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

Colorado  . 

10 

.. 

... 

.. 

_ 

... 

Connecticut  . . . 

14 

_ 

... 

.. 

... 

.. 

Delaware  . 

6 

.. 

_ 

.. 

.. 

_ 

_ 

Florida  . 

10 

— 

_ 

... 

_ 

Georgia  . 

17 

— 

.. 

1 

- - 

8 

— 

Idaho  . 

6 

.. 

... 

Illinois  . 

8 

— 

61 

_ 

_ 

... 

.. 

Indiana  . 

80 

_ 

.. 

Iowa  . 

26 

.. 

_ 

... 

_ 

Kansas  . 

20 

.. 

.. 

.. 

... 

Kentucky  . 

24 

2 

.. 

.. 

Louisiana  . 

18 

.. 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

Maine  . 

12 

... 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

— 

Maryland  . 

16 

... 

.. 

— 

.. 

Massachusetts 

32 

— 

... 

.. 

— 

Michigan  . 

27 

... 

1 

.. 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

Minnesota  .... 

22 

... 

... 

_ 

_ 

.. 

.. 

Mississippi  .... 

20 

.. 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

Missouri  . 

36 

... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Montana  . 

6 

.... 

_ 

Nebraska  . 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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States. 


Taft. 


I  I  I  Fair-  I 

[Hughes.  [Cannon.  I  banks. 


I  La  I  I  Hocsc— 

Knox.  [Follette.  IForakerl  velt. 


Nevada  . 

6 

N.  Hampshire. 

6 

New  Jersey.... 

15 

New  York . 

10 

N.  Carolina _ 

24 

North  Dakota. 

8 

Ohio  . 

42 

Oklahoma  .... 

14 

Oregon  . 

8 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Rhode  Island.. 

8 

3.  Carolina. . . . 

13 

South  Dakota. . 

8 

Tennessee  . 

24 

Texas  . 

36 

Utah  . 

6 

Vermont  . 

8 

Virginia  . 

21 

Washington  ... 

10 

W.  Virginia. . . 

14 

Wisconsin  .... 

1 

Wyoming  . 

6 

Alaska  . 

2 

Arizona  . 

2 

D.  of  Columbia 

1 

Hawaii  . 

New  Mexico... 

2 

Philippine  Isl. . 

2 

Porto  Rico.... 

2 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

4 

— 

— 

65 

3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

64 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

2 

— 

2 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

25 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ . 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

67 

88 

40 

OS 

25 

16 

3 

On  June  19  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New  vort-  v<.w  Jersev  7i. 

receiving  816  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  to  77  F^ranklln  Murr.hy.  of  New  Jer8e>  .o 
tor  Curtis  Guild.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts;  10  for  George  L.  Sheldon,  of  Nebraska,  ana 
for  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana. 

The  Platform. 

The  platform,  adopted  on  June  18,  was  as  follows:  mihrolta  lt-= 

Once  more  the  Republican  party.  In  natloral  convenUon  “ 

cause  to  the  people.  This  great  historic  organization  that  fastrovejl  sl^eo.  pr^ 
served  the  Unlop.  restored  credit,  expanded  the  domain,  esmhllsh^  a 

financial  system,  developed  the  Industries  and  resources  of  the  countr>  and  to  the 

lluon  her  seat  of  honorTn  the  councils  of  the  world,  now  me^ts  the  new  problems  of 
government  with  the  same  courage  and  capacity  with  which  It  solted  the  oia. 

In  this  the  great  era  of  American  adv.ancement  the  Ror>uhllcan  party  has  reached 
Its  highest  service  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelh  al 

an  epoch  In  American  history.  In  no  other  period  since  national 
Republicanism  sovereignty  was  won  under  Washington.  ‘'‘"l 

Under  Roosevelt,  coin,  has  there  been  such  mighty  prcgress  Jf° 

ernment  which  make  for  Justice,  equality  and  fair  deal^g  among 
men.  The  highest  aspirations  of  the  American  people  have  found  a 
exalted  seiwant  represents  the  best  alms  and  worthiest  purposes  of  all  j' 
men.  American  manhood  has  been  lifted  to  a  nobler  ®®n»®.  of 

Conscience  and  courage  In  public  station  and  higher  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in 
private  life  have  become  cardinal  principles  of  political  faith;  capital  and  lalmr  have 
been  brought  Into  closer  relations  of  confidence  and  Interdependence,  and  the  abuse  or 
wealth,  the  tyranny  of  power  and  all  the  evils  of  privilege  and  favoritism  have  been 
put  to  scorn  by  the  simple,  manly  virtues  of  Justice  and  fair  play. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  President  Roosevelt  have  been,  firet  and  foremo.'t. 
a  brave  and  Impartial  enforcement  of  the  law.  the  prosecution  of 

monopolies,  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  evildoers  In  the  public  service,  the  m^ 
effective  regulation  of  the  rates  and  service  of  the  great  transportation  lines,  the  rom- 
nlete  overthrow  of  preferences,  rebates  and  discriminations,  the  artdtratlon  of  labor 
disputes  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  wageworkers  everywhere  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  the  iorwaid  step  In  the  Improvement  or 
the  Inland  waterways,  and  always  the  earnest  support  and  defence  of  every  wh.desome 
safeguard  which  has  made  more  secure  the  guarantees  cf  life,  liberty  and  property. 

These  are  the  achievements  that  will  make  for  Thetdore  Roosevelt  his  place  in 
history,  but  more  than  all  else  the  great  things  he  has  dene  will  be  an  Inspiration  to 
those  who  have  yet  greater  things  to  do.  We  declare  our  unfaltering  adherence  to  the 
policies  thus  Inaugurated  and  pledge  their  continuance  under  a  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Republican  principles  the  American  people  have  become  the 

richest  nation  In  the  world.  Our  wealth  to-day  exceeds  that  of  England  and  all  her 

colonies,  and  that  of  France  and  Germany  combined.  When  the  Re- 
Eanality  of  publican  party  was  bom  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  was  flfi.lkiO.- 
OpDortunlty.*  (KiO.OOO.  It  has  leaned  to  $11 0.000. 000. iVK)  In  a  generation,  while  Great 

Britain  has  gathered  but  $60,000,000,000  In  600  years.  The  United 
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States  now  owns  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  wealth  and  makes  one-third  of  all  modern 
manufactured  products.  In  the  great  necessities  of  civilization,  such  as  coal,  the 
motive  power  of  all  activity;  iron,  the  chief  basis  of  all  industry;  cotton,  the  staple 
foundation  of  all  fabrics;  wheat,  corn  and  all  the  agricultural  products  that  feed  man¬ 
kind.  America’s  supremacy  is  undisiiuted.  And  yet  her  great  natural  wealth  has  been 
scarcely  touched.  We  have  a  vast  domain  of  3.000,000  square  miles,  literally  bursting 
with  latent  treasure,  still  waiting  the  magic  of  capital  and  Industry  to  be  converted 
to  the  practical  uses  of  mankind;  a  country  rich  in  soil  and  climate,  in  the  unhar¬ 
ness^  energy  of  Its  rivers  and  In  all  the  varied  products  of  the  field,  the  forest  and 
the  factory.  With  gratitude  for  God’s  bounty,  with  pride  in  the  splendid  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  past  and  with  confidence  In  the  plenty  and  prosperity  of  the  future  the 
Republican  party  declares  for  the  principle  that  In  the  development  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth  so  great  and  blessings  so  benign  there  shall  be  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Nothing  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  sound  basis  upon  which  our  commercial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  interests  are  founded,  and  the  necessity  of  promoting 
their  continued  welfare  through  the  operation  of  Republican  policies 
The  Revival  as  the  recent  safe  passage  of  the  American  people  through  a  finan- 
Of  Business,  clal  disturbance  which.  If  appearing  in  the  midst  of  Democratic  rule 
or  the  menace  of  It.  might  have  equalled  the  familiar  Democratic 
panics  of  the  past.  We  congratulate  the  people  upon  the  renewed  evidence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  supremacy,  and  hail  with  confidence  the  sigra  now  manifest  of  a  complete  restorw- 
tion  of  business  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufacturing. 

Since  the  election  of  William  McJCinley,  in  1896,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  felt  anew  the  wisdom  of  Intrusting  to  the  Republican  party  through  decisive 
majorities  the  control  and  direction  of  national  legislation.  The 
Recent  many  wise  and  progressive  measures  adopted  at  recent  sessions  of 

Repuhliran  Congress  have  demonstrated  the  patriotic  resolve  of  Republican  lead- 
Legislatlon.  ership  In  the  legislative  department  to  keep  step  In  the  forward 
march  toward  better  government.  Notwithstanding  the  Indefensible 
filibustering  of  a  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last 
session,  many  wholesome  and  progressive  laws  were  enacted,  and  we  especially  com¬ 
mend  the  passage  of  the  emergency  currency  bill:  the  appointment  of  the  national 
monetary  commission;  the  employers’  and  government  liability  laws;  the  measures  for 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  w'dows’  pension  bill:  the  child  labor 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  new  statutes  for  the  safety  of  railroad  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  many  other  acts  conserving  the  public  welfare. 

The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by 
a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
President,  and  commends  the  steps  already  taken  to  this  end 
Repuhliran  Pledges  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
For  Future  Tariff.  gress,  which  are  now  investigating  the  operation  and  effect 
of  existing  schedules.  In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and/  abroad,  together  with  a 
reasonable  profit  to  American  Industries.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  to  be  administered  by  the  President  under  limitations  fixed  by 
the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum  to  represent  the 
normal  measure  of  protection  -t  home;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy 
being  not  only  to  preserve,  without  excessive  duties,  that  security  against  foreign 
competition  to  which  American  manufacturers,  farmers  and  producers  are  entitled,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  country,  who 
are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system.  Between  the  United  states 
and  the  Philippines  we  believe  In  a  free  Interchange  of  products  with  such  limitations 
as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  Interests. 

We  approve  the  emergency  measures  adopted  by  the  government  during  the 
recent  financial  disturbance,  and  especially  commend  the  passage  by  Congress  at 
the  last  session  of  the  law  designed  to  protect  the  country  from  a 
Currency,  repetition  of  such  stringency.  The  Republican  party  is  committed  to 
the  development  of  a  permanent  currency  system,  responding  to  our 
greater  needs,  and  the  appointment  of  the  national  monetary  commission  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress,  which  will  Impartially  investigate  all  proposed  methods,  insures  the 
early  realization  of  this  purpose.  The  present  currency  laws  have  fully  Justified  their 
adoption,  but  an  expanding  commerce,  a  marvellous  growth  in  wealth  and  population, 
multiplying  the  centres  of  distribution.  Increasing  the  demand  for  the  movement  of 
crops  In  the  West  and  South  and  entailing  periodic  changes  In  monetary  conditions, 
disclose  the  need  of  a  more  elastic  and  adaptable  system.  Such  a  system  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  agriculturist!,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  business  men  gen¬ 
erally,  must  be  automatic  in  operation,  minimizing  the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates, 
and,  above  all,  must  be  In  harmony  with  that  Republican  doctrine  which  insists  that 
every  dollar  shall  be  based  upon  and  as  good  as  gold. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  i/ostal  savings  bank  system 
Postal  Savings.  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
thrift. 

The  Republican  party  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  over  Democratic 
opposition,  and  enforced  it  after  Democratic  dereliction.  It  has  been  a  wholesome 
instrument  for  good  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  fearless  administration. 
Tmsts.  But  experience  has  shown  that  its  effectiveness  can  be  strengthened  and 
its  real  objects  better  attained  by  such  amendments  as  will  give  to  the 
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f«d6rAl  Kovemment  treater  BucM>rv’l*lon  an.i  control  ov^r  and  aectirt  tr^tar  publicity 
tn.  the  manatenient  of  that  claaa  of  ccrporationa  eotAfod  In  intcrttaU  commerce 
bavlnt  power  and  opportunity  to  effect  moropoliea. 

We  approve  the  enactment  nf  the  railroad  rate  taw  and  the  vltoroiia  enforce¬ 
ment  by  the  present  aJmlnlstratlon  of  the  statutes  aaalnst  rebates  and  .Jlscrlml- 
natlons.  an  a  result  of  which  the  advantaaes  formerly  possessed  by 
Railroads,  the  large  ahtpper  over  the  small  shipper  have  substantially  dlnap- 
peered:  and  In  thin  oonnerflon  we  commend  »he  appropriation  hv 
present  Congress  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  thoroughly  Inveati- 
gate,  and  give  publicity  to.  the  accounin  of  inierniaie  Wf 

that  the  Interstate  commerce  law  should  be  further  amended  so  as  to  give  mllroads  the 
right  to  make  and  nubllnh  traffic  agreements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  but  maintaining  always  the  principle  of  competition  between  naturally  compet¬ 
ing  lines  and  avoiding  the  common  control  of  such  lines  by  any  meant  whatsoever. 
We  favor  such  national  legislation  and  supervision  as  wUI  prevent  the  future  overUaue 
of  stocks  and  bonds  by  Interstate  carriers. 

The  enactment  in  constitutional  form  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  of 
the  employers’  liability  law,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  safety  appliance 
statutes,  as  well  as  the  additional  protection  secured  for  engineers 
Railroad  and  and  firemen:  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  trainmen  and 
Government  railroad  telegraphers,  the  successful  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Employes.  mediation  and  arbitration  between  Interstate  railroads  and  their 
employes,  and  the  law  making  a  beginning  In  the  pollcv  of  oom- 
pensation  for  injured  employes  of  the  government,  are  among  the  most  commendable 
acconxpllshments  of  the  present  administration.  But  there  is  further  work  In  this 
direction  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  Republican  party  pledges  Us  conilnued  devotion  to 
every  cause  that  makes  for  safety  and  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  those 
whose  labor  contributes  so  much  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  same  wise  policy  which  has  induced  the  Republican  party  to  maintain 
protection  to  American  labor,  to  establish  an  eight  hour  day  In  the  consiructlnn 
of  all  public  works,  to  Increase  the  list  of  employes  who  shall 
Wage  Earners  have  preferred  claims  for  wages  under  the  bankruptcy  laws,  to 
Generally.  adopt  a  child  labor  statute  for  the  District  of  Columb«a,  to  direct 

an  lnve.«tlgatlon  Into  the  condition  of  working  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  and.  later,  of  employes  of  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  engaged  In  Inter¬ 
state  business:  to  appropriate  $150,000  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  In  order  to 
secure  a  thorough  Inquiry  Into  the  causes  of  catastrophes  and  loss  of  life  In  the 
mines,  and  to  amend  and  strengthen  the  law  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  contract 
labor  will  be  pursued  in  every  legitimate  direction  within  fedeial  authority  lo 
lighten  the  burdens  and  Increase  the  opportunHy  for  happiness  and  advancement  of 
all  who  toll.  The  Republican  party  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  wage  workers 
generally,  for  their  wellbeing  means  the  wellbeing  of  all.  But  more  Important  than 
all  other  consideration?  is  that  of  good  cIMzenshIp.  and  we  especially  stand  for  the 
needs  of  every  American,  whatever  his  occupation,  In  hlo  capacity  as  a  self-respecttof 


The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and  integrity  of 
the  courts,  state  and  federal,  and  will  ever  Insist  that  ihelr  powers  to  jnr('**ce 
their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property  shall  be 
Coart  Procedure,  preserved  Inviolate.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  In  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  writ  of  injuncilon  should  be  more  accurately  defined  by  statute,  and  that  ^ 
injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order  should  be  issued  without  noil^, 
where  irreparable  injury  would  result  from  delay.  In  wrhich  case  a  speedy  hearing 
thereafter  should  be  granted. 

Among  those  whose  welfare  Is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  county 
as  is  that  of  the  wage  earner  is  the  American  farmer.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  rests  peculiarly  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  The 
The  American  Republican  party  during  the  last  twelve  years  has  accomplished 
Farmer.  extraordinary  work  in  bringing  the  resources  of  the  national  gov¬ 

ernment  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer,  not  only  In  advancing  agricult¬ 
ure  Itself,  but  in  increasing  the  conveniences  of  rural  life.  Free  rural  mall  delivery 
has  been  established;  it  now  reaches  mliiione  of  our  citizens,  and  we  favor  Its 
slon  until  every  community  in  the  land  receives  the  full  benefits  of  the  postal  serMec. 
We  recognize  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  good  country  roads,  maintains 
more  and  more  largely  at  public  expense  and  less  and  less  at  the  expenw  of  the 
abutting  owner.  In  this  work  we  commend  the  growing  practice  of  state  aid.  and  we 
approve  the  eftoru  of  the  national  Agricultural  Department  by  experlmenu  and  oiner- 
wlse  to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  best  metho<ls  of  road  construction. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  for  mor**  than  fifty  years  the  consistent 
of  the  American  negro.  It  gave  him  fr^^edom  and  citizenship. 

organic  law  the  declarations  that  proclaim  his  civil  and  political 
Rights  of  rights,  and  it  believes  to-day  that  his  notewnrthy  progress  in  Inteiii- 
tbe  Negro,  gence.  Industry  and  good  citlz^-nship  has  ea*‘ned  the  respect  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  nation  We  demand  equal  lustice  for  all 
without  regard  to  race  or  color:  we  declare  once  more,  and  without  reoe^^ion.  iot 
the  enforcement  In  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth  and  Fuieenin 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  designed  for  the  protection  and  Ad’vanc^ 
ment  of  the  negro,  and  we  condemn  all  devices  that  have  for  their  real  aim  nis 
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dlafrancblsement  for  reasons  of  color  alone,  as  unfair,  un-American  and  repugrnant  to 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

We  Indorse  the  movement  inau^rated  by  the  administration  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources;  we  approve  all  measures  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
timber;  we  commend  the  work  now  going^  on  for  the  reclamation 
Natural  of  arid  lands,  and  reaffirm  the  Republican  policy  of  the  free  dls- 

Resources.and  tribution  of  the  available  areas  of  the  public  domain  to  the  land- 
Waterways,  less  settler.  No  obligation  of  the  future  is  more  Insistent  and 
none  will  result  In  greater  blessings  to  posterity.  In  line  with 
this  splendid  undertaking  Is  the  further  duty,  equally  Imperative,  to  enter  upon  a 
systematic  Improvement  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan.  Just  to  all  portions 
of  the  country,  of  the  waterways,  harbors  and  Great  Lakes,  whose  natural  adaptability 
to  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  land  Is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a  benign  Providence. 

The  present  Congress  passed  many  commendable  acts  Increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  and  navy;  making  the  militia  of  the  states  an  Integral  part  of  the 
national  establishment;  authorizing  Joint  manoeuvres  of  army  and 
Army  and  militia;  fortifying  new  naval  bases  and  completing  the  construction 
Navy.  of  coaling  stations;  Instituting  a  female  nurse  corps  for  naval  hospitals 

and  ships,  and  adding  two  new  battleships,  ten  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
three  steam  colliers  and  eight  submarines  to  the  strength  of  the  navy.  Although  at 
peace  with  all  the  world  and  secure  In  the  consciousness  that  the  American  people 
do  not  desire  and  will  not  provoke  a  war  with  any  other  country,  wo  nevertheless 

declare  our  unalterable  devotion  to  a  policy  that  will  keep  this  Republic  ready  at  all 

times  to  defend  her  traditional  doctrines,  and  assure  her  appropriate  part  In  promot¬ 
ing  permanent  tranquillity  among  the  nations. 

We  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  administration  to  protect 
American  citizens  In  foreign  lands  and  pledge  ourselves  to  Insist  on  the  Just  and 
equal  protection  of  all  our  citizens  abroad.  It  Is  the  unquestioned 
Protectloa  duty  of  the  government  to  procure  for  all  our  citizens,  without 

of  American  distinction,  the  rights  of  travel  and  sojourn  In  friendly  countries. 

Citizenship  and  we  declare  ourselves  In  favor  of  all  proper  efforts  tending  to 
Abroad.  that  end. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Republican  party  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  experienced  a  remarkable  growth,  until  It  has  a  present 
annual  valuation  of  approximately  $8,000,000,000  and  gives 
Slxtension  of  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  capital  which 

Foreign  Commerce,  would  otherwise  be  Idle.  It  has  Inaugurated  through  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America  and 
Mexico  a  new  era  of  Pan-American  commerce  and  comity  which  Is  bringing  us  Into 
closer  touch  with  our  twenty  sister  American  republics,  having  a  common  historical 
heritage,  a  republican  form  of  government  and  offering  us  a  limitless  field  of  legiti¬ 
mate  commercial  expansion. 

The  conspicuous  contributions  of  American  statesmanship  to  the  great  cause 
of  International  peace  so  signally  advanced  in  the  Hague  conferences,  are  an 
occasion  for  Just  pride  and  gratification.  At  the  last  session  of 
Arbitration  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  eleven  Hague  conventions  were 
Hague  Treaties,  ratified,  establishing  the  rights  of  neutrals,  laws  of  war  on  land, 
restriction  of  submarine  mines,  limiting  the  use  of  force  for  the 
collection  of  contractual  debts,  governing  the  opening  of  hostilities,  extending  the 
application  of  Geneva  principles!  and  in  many  ways  lessening  the  evils  of  war  and 
promoting  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  controversies.  At  the  same  session 
twelve  arbitration  conventions  with  great  nations  were  confirmed,  and  extradition, 
boundary  and  neutralization  treaties  of  supreme  Importance  were  ratified.  We  indorse 
such  achievements  as  the  highest  duty  a  people  can  perform,  and  proclaim  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  further  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  adhere  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  encouragement  to  American  shipping 
and  urge  such  legislation  as  will  revive  the  merchant  marine  prestige  of  the 
I  Morohane  xToMn..  couptry,  SO  essential  to  national  defence,  the  enlargement  of 
jnercnani  jua  me.  foreign  trade  and  the  industrial  prosperity  of  our  own  people. 

Another  Republican  policy  which  must  ever  be  malntaineA  is  that  of  generous 
1  provision  for  those  who  have  fought  the  country’s  battles  and  for  the  widows 
!  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen.  We  commend  the  Increase 

Veterans  of  In  the  widows’  pensions  made  by  the  present  Congress  and  declare 
the  Wars.  for  a  liberal  administration  of  all  pension  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
people’s  gratitude  may  grow  deeper  as  the  memories  of  heroic  sacri¬ 
fice  grow  more  sacred  with  the  passing  years. 

We  reaffirm  our  declarations  that  the  Civil  Service  laws,  en- 
Civll  Service,  acted,  extended  and  enforced  by  the  Republican  party,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  and  obeyed. 

We  commend  the  efforts  designed  to  secure  greater  efficiency 
Public  Health.  In  national  public  health  agencies  and  favor  such  legislation  as 
will  effect  this  purpose. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  great  mineral  Industries 
Bureau  of  Mlves  and  Mining,  of  our  country  we  earnestly  favor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bureau  of  mines  and  mining. 

The  American  government.  In  Republican  hands,  has  freed  Cuba,  given  peace 
and  protection  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  under  our  flag,  and  begun  the 
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construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  present  conditions  In 

Cnba,  Porto  RlcOf  Cuba  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  maintalnini?  between  that  re- 

tlie  riiilipplnes  public  and  this  imperishable  bunds  of  mutual  interest,  and  the 

and  Puuuiiia.  hope  Is  now  expressed  that  the  Cuban  people  will  soon  aisaln 

be  ready  to  assume  complete  sovereignty  over  their  land. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  meeting  loyal  and  patriotic 
support;  order  and  prosperity  prevail,  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  people  Is  In  every 
respect  promoted  and  conserved. 

We  believe  that  the  native  Inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  at  once  col¬ 
lectively  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  others  properly  qualified 
under  existing  laws  residing  in  said  island  should  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  nat¬ 
uralized. 

In  the  Philippines  insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  law  Is  established  and  life 
and  property  are  made  secure.  Fducatiun  and  practical  experience  are  there  ad¬ 
vancing  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  government,  and  the  policies  of  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  are  leading  the  Innabltanu  step  by  step  to  an  ever  Increasing  measure  of 
home  rule. 

Time  has  justified  the  selection  of  the  Panama  route  for  the  great  isthmian  canal, 
and  events  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  securing  authority  over  the  zone  through  which 
It  Is  to  be  built.  The  work  is  now  progressing  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  expectation, 
and  already  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  centuries  has  come  within  the  vision  of 
the  near  future. 

We  favor  the  Immediate  admission  of  the  terrl- 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  torles  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  separate  states 

in  the  Union. 

February  12.  1909,  will  Le  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  an  immortal  spirit,  whose  fame  has  brightened  with  the  receding  years 
and  whose  name  stands  among  the  first  of  those  given  to  the 
Centenary  of  the  world  by  the  great  republic.  We  recommend  that  this  cen- 
Blrtb  of  Lincoln,  tennlal  anniversary  be  celebrated  throughout  the  confines  of  the 
nation  by  all  the  people  thereof,  and  especially  by  the  public 
schools  as  an  exercise  to  stir  the  patriotism  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

We  call  the  attention  ol  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
great  measures  here  advocated  by  the  Republican  party  could  be  enacted  and 
none  of  the  steps  forward  here  proposed  could  be  taken 
Democratic  Incapacity  under  a  Democratic  administration  or  under  one  in  which 
fur  Ooveruiuent.  party  responsibility  is  divided.  The  continuance  of  present 

policies,  therefore,  absolutely  ret|uires  the  continuance  in 
power  of  that  party  which  believes  In  them  and  which  possesses  the  capacity  to  put 
them  into  operation. 

Beyond  all  platform  declarations  there  are  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Republican  party  and  Us  chief  opponent  which  make  the  one  worthy  and  the 

other  unworthy  of  public  irust-j  In  history  the  dlffer- 
Funduniental  Differences  ence  between  Democracy  and  Republicanism  Is  that  the 
Between  Democracy  one  stood  for  debased  currency,  the  other  for  honest 

and  Kepublicanism.  currency;  the  one  for  free  silver,  the  other  for  sound 

money;  the  one  for  free  trade,  the  other  for  protection; 
the  one  for  the  contractlotf  of  American  Influence,  the  other  for  Its  expansion;  the 
one  has  been  forced  to  abandon  every  position  taken  on  the  great  issues  before  the 
people,  the  other  has  held  and  vindicated  all. 

In  experience  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  Republicanism  Is  that  one 
means  adversity,  while  the  other  means  pn>sperlty;  one  means  low  wages,  the  other 

means  high;  one  means  doubt  and  debt,  the  other  means  confidence  and  thrift. 

In  principle  the  difference  between  Democracy  and  Republicanism  Is  that  one 

stands  for  vacillation  and  timidity  In  government,  the  other  for  strength  and  purpose; 
one  stands  for  obstruction,  the  other  for  construction;  one  promises,  the  other  per¬ 
forms;  one  finds  fault,  the  other  finds  worlL 

The  present  tendencies  of  the  two  parlies  are  evf*n  more  marked  by  Inher'^nt  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  trend  of  Democracy  Is  ivwa»-d  socialism,  while  the  Republican  party 
stands  for  wise  and  regulated  individualism.  So^'iallsm  would  destruy  wealth.  Re¬ 

publicanism  would  prevent  Its  abuse.  Socialism  would  give  to  each  an  equal  right  to  i 
take;  Republicanism  would  give  to  each  an  equal  right  to  earn.  Socialism  would  offer 
an  equality  of  possession,  which  would  soon  leave  no  one  anything  to  possess;  Re->) 
publlcanlsrn  would  give  equality  of  opportunity,  which  would  assure  to  each  his  share^; 
of  a  constantly  increasing  sum  of  possessions.  In  line  with  this  i^-ndency  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  to-day  believes  In  government  ownership,  while  the  Republican  party’ 
believes  In  government  rr-gulation.  Ultimately  Democracy  would  have  the  nation  own 
the  people,  while  Republicanism  would  have  the  people  own  the  nation. 

Upon  this  platform  of  prir.clpl»'8  and  pti^poses.  r-^affirmlng  our  adherence  to  ftvery 
Republican  doctrine  proclaimed  since  the  birth  of  the  party,  we  go  b€fr»re  the  country,; 
asking  the  support  not  only  of  those  who  have  scteil  with  us  heretofore,  but  of  all 
our  fellow  citizens  who.  regardless  of  past  political  differences,  unite  In  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  policies,  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  make  secure  the  achievements  ofj 
a  greater  America. 

DOIOCRATIC. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  was  held  In  Denver,  Col.,  on  July  7-10, 
Theodore  A.  Bell,  of  California,  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  and] 
Henry  D.  Clayton,  of  Alabama,  permanent  chairman.  On  the  permanent  roll- 
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call  there  were  1,006  delegates.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated 
for  President  on  July  3  0  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  votes,  to  69 Vi  for 

George  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and  46  for  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota.  Bight 
delegates  did  not  vote. 

The  rollcali  by  states  was  as  follows: 


Alabama  . 

Bryan. 

Gray. 

John¬ 

son. 

New  York . 

Bryan. 

.  78 

Gray. 

John¬ 

son. 

Arkansas  . 

.''Jorth  Carolina... 

.  24 

— 

— 

California  . 

... 

North  Dakota.... 

.  8 

— 

— 

Colorado  . 

. .  10 

.... 

Ohio  . 

.  46 

— 

— 

Connecticut  .... 

. .  9 

. .  18 

_ 

— 

Delaware  . 

6 

.  8 

— 

Florida . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

. .  49% 

9% 

3 

Georgia  . 

20 

2 

Rhode  Island . 

.  5 

— 

3 

. .  6 

^  18 

_ 

.... 

Illinois  . 

..  54 

_ 

— 

-jouih  Dakota . 

_ 

— 

Indiana  . 

Tennessee  . 

— 

— 

Iowa  . 

— 

_ 

Texas  . . 

— 

— 

Kansas  . 

— 

Utah  . 

— 

— 

Kentucky 

— 

\  ermont  . 

— 

Louisiana  . 

— 

... 

Virginia  . 

— 

— 

Maine  . 

..  10 

— 

1 

Washington  . 

.  10 

— 

— 

Maryland  . 

..  7 

— 

9 

West  Virginia.... 

.  14 

— 

— 

Massachusetts  . . 

..  32 

_ 

_ 

Wisconsin  . 

.  26 

— 

— 

Michigan  . 

..  28 

.... 

Wyoming . 

— 

— 

Minnesota  . 

22 

6 

Mississippi  . 

.  .  20 

_ 

.Arizona  . 

— 

— 

Missouri  . 

..  36 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

.  6 

— 

— 

Montana  . 

. .  6 

_ 

Hawaii  . 

.  6 

.... 

— 

Nebraska . 

..  16 

— 

_ 

\'ew  Mexico . 

..... 

— 

6 

A 

.  .. 

_ 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . 

..  7 

24 

1 

Totals . 

.  .8!I2% 

46 

John  W.  ivern,  of  Indiana,  was  nuuimaLcU  by  acclamaUon  for  Vice-President. 


The  I'iatt'orm. 

The  platform,  adopted  unanimously  on  July  10,  was  as  follows: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  In  national  con¬ 
vention  assembled,  reaffirm  our  belief  In  and  pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
the  party. 

We  rejoice  at  the  Increasing  signs  of  an  awakening  throughout  the  country.  The 
various  investigations  have  traced  graft  and  political  corruptlun  to  the  representatives 
of  predatory  wealth,  and  laid  bare  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which  they  have 
debauched  elections  and  preyed  upon  a  defenceless  public  through  the  subservient 
officials  whom  they  have  raised  to  place  and  power. 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  is  now  aroused  to  free  the  government  from  the 
grip  of  those  who  have  made  It  a  business  asset  of  the  favor  seeking  corporations;  it 
must  become  again  a  people’s  government,  and  be  administered  in  all  its  departments 
according  to  the  Jeffersonian  maxim,  ‘‘Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privllegeB  to 
none.’* 

“Shall  the  people  rule?”  is  the  overshadowing  Issue  which  manifests  itself 
in  all  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  Republican  Congress  in  session  Just  ended  has  made  appropriations 
amounting  to  $1,U08,OUU.UUO.  exceeding  the  totral  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  by  $90,090,000,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  more  than  $60,000,000 
Economy  in  Ad-  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  denounce  the  needless  waste  of  the 
Diiuiatruliuu.  people's  money  which  has  resulted  In  this  appalling  Increase  as 
a  shameful  violation  of  all  prudent  conditions  of  government,  as 
no  less  than  a  crime  against  the  millions  of  working  men  and  women,  from  whose 
earnings  the  great  proportion  of  these  colossal  sums  must  be  extorted  through  ex¬ 
cessive  tariff  exactions  and  other  Indirect  methods.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the 
face  of  this  shocking  record,  the  Republican  platform  contains  no  reference  to  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  or  promise  thereof  in  the  future.  We  demand  that  a  stop 
be  put  to  this  frightful  extravagance,  and  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  every 
department  compatible  with  frugal  and  efficient  administration. 

Coincident  with  the  enormous  increase  in  expenditures  is  a  like  addition  to 
the  number  of  ofilceholders.  During  the  last  year  23,784  were  added,  costing 
$16,156,009,  and  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  Republican  admlnisira- 
Officeholders.  tion  the  total  number  of  new  offices  created,  aside  from  many  com¬ 
missions,  has  been  99.310,  entailing  an  additional  expenditure  of 
nearly  $70,000,000,  as  against  only  10,279  new  offices  created  under  the  Cleveland  and 
McKinley  admlnistraticns,  which  Involved  an  expenditure  of  only  $6,000,000.  We 
denounce  this  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  number  of  officeholders  as  not  only 
unnecessary  and  wasteful,  but  also  as  clearly  indicating  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power  at  public  expense 
by  thus  Increasing  the  number  of  its  retainers  and  dependents.  Such  procedure  we 
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declars  to  be  no  leai  dtinKeroua  and  corrupt  than  the  open  purcbaae  of  votea  at  the 
polla. 

The  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  waa  dealgned  by  the  fathera  of  the  Conatltutlon 
to  be  the  popular  branch  of  our  government,  reaponalve  to  the  public  will. 

The  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea,  aa  controlled  In  recent 
Arbitrary  Power  yeara  by  the  Republican  party,  haa  ceaaed  to  be  a  deliberative 
of  Si»eaker.  and  executive  body,  reaponalve  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Ita 

merabera,  but  haa  come  under  the  abaolute  domination  of  the 
Speaker,  who  haa  entire  control  of  Ita  dellberatlona  and  powera  of  Icglalatlon. 

We  have  obaerved  with  amazement  the  popular  branch  of  our  Meral  government 
helpleaa  to  obtain  either  the  conalderatlon  or  enactment  of  meaaurea  dealred  by  a 
majority  of  Ita  membera. 

Le^alatlve  government  becomea  a  failure  when  one  member,  in  the  peraon  of  the 
Speaker,  la  more  powerful  than  the  entire  body. 

We  demand  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  again  become  a  deliberative 
body,  controlled  by  a  majority  of  the  people's  representatives  and  not  by  the  Speaker, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  House 
of  Representatives  aa  will  enable  a  majority  of  Its  members  to  direct  Its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  control  legislation. 

We  condemn  aa  a  violation  of  spirit  of  our  Institutions  the  action  of  the 
present  Chief  Executive  in  using  the  patronage  of  his  high  office  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  one  of  his  Cabinet  officers.  A  forced  succession  In 
The  Misuse  of  the  Presidency  Is  scarcely  less  repugnant  to  public  sentiment  than 
Patronage.  a  life  tenure  In  that  office.  No  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  and  no  virtue  In  the  one  selected  can  Justify  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  dynasty.  The  right  of  the  people  to  freely  select  their  officials  la 
Inalienable  and  cannot  be  delegated. 

We  demand  federal  legislation  forever  terminating  the  partnership  which  has 
existed  between  corporations  of  the  country  and  the  Republican  party  under  the 
expressed  or  Implied  agreement  that  In  return  for  the  con- 
Pnbllclty  of  Cam-  trlbutlon  of  great  sums  of  money,  wherewith  to  purchase 
paign  Contrlbntlona  elections,  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  substantially 
unmolested  In  their  efforts  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 

the  people. 

Any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  relation  hu  been  forever  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  in  the  Insurance  Investigation 
In  New  York,  and  the  open  admission,  unchallenged  by  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  a  single  Individual,  that  be  himself,  at  the  personal  request  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  raised  over  $2il0,00()  to  be  used  la  a  single  state 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  campaign.  In  order  that  this  practice  shall  be 
stopped  for  all  time,  we  demand  the  passage  of  a  statute  punishing  with  Imprison¬ 
ment  any  officer  of  a  corporation  who  shall  either  contribute  in  behalf  of  or  consent 
to  the  contribution  by  a  corporation  of  any  money  or  anything  of  vaJue  to  be  used 
In  furthering  the  election  of  a  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  member  of  Congress  thereof. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  the  Republican  party,  having  the  complete  control  of 
the  Federal  Government,  tor  Its  failure  to  pass  the  bill.  Introduced  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  to  compel  the  publication  of  the  names  of  contributors  and  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  toward  campaign  funds,  and  point  to  the  evidence  of  their  Insincerity,  when 
they  sought  by  an  absolutely  Irrelevant  and  Impossible  amendment  to  defeat  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  As  a  further  evidence  of  their  Intention  to  conduct  their  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  coming  contest  with  vast  sums  of  money  wrested  from  favor-seeking 
corporations,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago  refused,  when  the  plank  waa  presented  to  It,  to  declare  against 
such  practices. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  preventing  any  cor¬ 
poration  contributing  to  a  campaign  fund  and  any  Individual  from  contributing  an 
amount  above  a  reasonable  minimum,  and  providing  for  the  publication  before  elec¬ 
tion  of  all  such  contributions  above  a  reasonable  minimum. 

Believing,  with  JelTerson,  In  "the  support  of  the  state  governments  In  all 
their  rights  as  the  most  competent  administration  for  our  domestic  concerns  and 
the  surest  bulwark  against  antl-republlcan  tendencies,”  and  In 
The  Bights  of  "the  preservation  of  the  general  government  In  Its  whole  constl- 
the  States.  tutlonal  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  the 

safety  abroad.”  we  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  Implied  In 
these  suggestions,  now  frequently  made,  that  the  powera  of  the  general  government 
should  bs  extended  by  Judicial  construction. 

There  Is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  nation  and  the  state  In  which  exploiting 
Interests  can  take  refuge  from  both,  and  It  Is  as  necessary  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  shall  exercise  the  powers  delegated  to  It  as  It  is  that  the  state  govemments 
shall  use  the  authority  reserved  to  them,  but  we  Insist  that  federal  rem^les  for  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  and  for  the  prevention  of  private  monopoly  shall  be 
added  to.  not  substituted  for,  state  remedies 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
Popular  Election  of  Senators,  ators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  regard  this 

reform  as  the  gateway  to  other  National  reforms. 

We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of  tariff  reform  now  affected  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  In  tardy  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Democratle  posl- 
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tion  on  this  question,  but  the  people  cannot  safely  Intrust  the  execution 
Tariff,  cxf  this  Important  work  to  a  party  which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the 
highly  protected  Interests  as  is  the  Republican  party.  We  call  attention 
to  the  significant  fact  that  the  promlsad  relief  was  postponed  until  after  the  coming 
election — an  election  to  succeed  In  which  the  Republican  party  must  have  that  same 
support  from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  high  protective  tariff  as  It  has  always  heretofore 
received  from  them,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  during  years  of  uninterrupted  power 
no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the  ad¬ 
mittedly  existing  tariff  Iniquities. 

We  favor  the  Immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  of  import  duties. 
Articles  entering  Into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  should  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list,  and  material  reductions  ^ould  be  made  In  the  tariff  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  especially  upon  articles  competing  with  such  American  manufact¬ 
ures  as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home,  and  graduate  reductions  should 
be  made  in  such  other  schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis. 

Bxlstlng  duties  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  paper  a  shelter  behind  which 
they  have  organized  combinations  to  raise  the  price  of  pulp  and  of  paper,  thus  Im¬ 
posing  a  tax  upon  the  spread  of  knowledge.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  tariff  on  pulp,  print  paper,  lumber,  timber  and  logs,  and  that  these  articles  te 
placed  upon  the  fr^  list. 

We  favor  an  income  tax  as  part  of  our  revenue  system,  and  we  urge  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  specifically  authorizing  Con- 
Income  Tax.  gress  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  Individual  and  corporate  In¬ 
comes,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  private  monopoly  Is  Indefensible  and  intolerable.  We  therefore  favor  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against  guilty  trust  magnates  and 
officials,  and  demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may 
Trusts,  be  necessary  to  make  It  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  In  the 
United  States.  Among  the  additional  remedies  we  specify  three — first,  a 
law  preventing  a  duplication  of  directors  among  competing  corporations;  second,  a 
license  system,  which  will,  without  abridging  the  right  of  each  state  to  create 
corporations  or  its  right  to  regulate  as  It  will  foreign  corporations  doing  business 
within  its  limits,  make  it  necessary  for  a  manufacturing  or  trading  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  take  out  a  federal  license  before  It  shall  be 
permitted  to  control  as  much  as  26  per  cent  of  the  product  in  which  It  deals,  the 
license  to  protect  the  public  from  watered  stock  and  to  prohibit  the  control  by  such 
corporation  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  any  product  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and,  third,  a  law  compelling  such  licensed  corporations  to  sell 
to  all  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  same  terms,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  cost  of  transportaion. 

We  assert  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  complete  control  over  Interstate 
commerce  and  the  right  of  each  state  to  exercise  like  control  over  commerce 
within  its  borders.  We  demand  such  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
Railroad  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  may  be  necessary  to  compel 
Regulation,  railroads  to  perform  their  duties  as  common  carriers  and  prevent 
discrimination  and  extortion. 

We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regulation  of  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  this  end  we  recommend  the  valuation  of  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  valuation  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
physical  value  of  the  property,  the  original  cost  and  cost  of  reproduction  and  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  value  that  will  render  the  valuation  made  fair  and  Just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prohibit  the  railroads  from  engaging  In  business 
which  brings  them  into  competition  with  their  shippers,  also  legislation  which  will 
assure  such  reduction  in  transportation  rates  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  reductions  that  would  compe'  a  reduction  of  wages,  prevent  adequate 
service,  or  do  Injustice  to  legitimate  Investments.  We  heartily  approve  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  pass  and  the  rebate,  and  we  favor  any  further  necessary  legislation 
to  restrain,  control  and  prevent  such  abuses. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  Increase  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  giving  to  it  the  initiative  with  reference  to  rates  and  transportation 
charges  put  Into  effect  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  permitting  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  to  declare  a  rate  Illegal  and  as  being  more 
than  should  be  charged  for  such  service;  that  the  present  law  relating  thereto  is 
inadequate  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
without  power  to  fix  or  Investigate  a  rate  until  complaint  has  been  made  to  It  by 
the  shipper. 

We  further  declare  that  all  agreements  of  traffic  or  other  associations  of  railway 
agents  affecting  Interstate  rates,  service  or  classification  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  power  to  Inspect  proposed  railroad  tariff  rates  or  schedules  before  they  shall  take 
effect  and  If  they  be  found  to  be  unreasonable  to  initiate  an  adjustment  thereof. 

t^'e  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  regulate  the 
rates  and  services  of  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  panics  engaged  In  the  transmission  of  messages  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 
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The  panic  of  1907.  comlngr  without  any  legitimate  excuse,  when  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  for  a  decade  been  In  complete  control  of  the  federal  government. 

furnishe.*!  additional  proof  that  It  is  either  unwilling  or  Incompetent  to 
Banking,  protect  the  Interests  of  the  general  public.  It  has  so  linked  the  country 
to  Wall  Street  that  the  sins  of  the  speculators  are  vlslied  upon  the 
whole'  people.  While  refusing  to  rescue  wealth  producers  from  spoliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  stock  gamblers  and  eiieculatora  In  farm  products.  It  has  deposited 
Treasury  funds,  without  Interest  and  without  competition.  In  favorite  banks.  It  has 
used  an  emergency  for  which  It  is  largely  responsible  to  force  through  Congress  a 
bill  changing  the  basis  of  bank  currency  and  inviting  market  manipulation,  and  has 
failed  to  give  to  the  IS.OOO.OtX)  depositors  of  the  country  protection  In  their  savings. 

We  believe  that  In  so  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  require  an  emergency  curr-noy 
such  currency  should  be  Issued,  controlled  by  the  federal  government,  and  loaned  on 
adequate  security  to  national  and  state  banks.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  legislation 
under  which  the  national  banks  shall  be  req'ulred  to  establish  a  guarantee  fund  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  depositors  cf  any  Insolvent  national  bank  under  an  eqult- 
ble  system  which  shall  be  available  to  all  state  banking  Institutions  wnlch  wish  to 
use  It. 

We  "favor  a  postal  savings  bank  If  the  guaranteed  bank  cannot  be  secured,  and 
that  It  be  constituted  so  as  to  keep  the  deposited  money  In  the  communities  where 
It  Is  established.  But  we  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  In  proposing 
postal  savings  banks  under  a  plan  of  conduct  by  which  they  will  aggregate  the  de¬ 
posits  oL  rural  communities  and  redeposIt  the  same  while  under  government  charge 
In  the  banks  of  Wall  h'tret,  thus  depleting  the  circulating  medium  of  the  producing 
regions  and  unjustly  favoring  the  speculative  markets. 

The  courts  of  Justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  we  yield  to  none 
In  our  purpose  to  maintain  their  dignity.  Our  party  has  given  to  the  bench  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  Judges,  who  have  added  to  the  respect  and  con- 
Labor  and  fidence  In  which  this  department  must  be  Jealously  maintained.  We 

Injunctions,  resent  the  attempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  raise  Issues  re¬ 
specting  the  Judiciary.  It  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  a  great  body 
of  our  citizens  to  assume  that  they  lack  respect  for  the  courts. 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  which  the  people  create  and 
if  the  laws  appear  to  work  economic,  social  or  political  injustice  it  Is  our  duty  to 
change  them.  The  onlv  basis  upon  which  the  integrity  of  our  courts  can  stand  is 
that  of  unswerving  Justice  and  protection  of  life,  personal  liberty  and  property.  If 
Judicial  processes  may  be  abused,  we  should  guard  them  against  abuse. 

Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  present  law  relating 
to  injunctions,  and  we  reiterate  the  pledge  of  our  national  platforms  of  1896  and  1904 
In  favor  of  the  measure  which  passed  the  United  Slates  Senate  in  1896.  but  which  a 
Republican  Congress  has  ever  since  refused  to  enact,  relating  to  contempts  in  federal 
courts  and  providing  for  trial  by  Jury  in  cases  of  Indirect  contempt. 

Questions  of  Judicial  practice  have  arisen,  especially  In  connection  with  Industrial 
disputes.  We  deem  that  the  parties  to  all  Judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with 
rigid  Impartiality,  and  that  Injunctions  should  not  be  Issued  In  any  cases  in  which 
injunctions  would  not  issue  If  no  Industrial  dispute  were  Involved. 

The  expanding  organization  of  Industry  makes  It  essential  that  there  should  be 
no  abridgement  of  the  right  of  wage  earners  and  producers  to  organize  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  ol  wages  and  the  Improvement  of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  labor 
organizations  and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  aa  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

We  favor  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  government  work. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress,  as  far 
as  the  federal  Jurisdiction  extends,  for  a  general  employers’  liability  act.  covering 
Injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life  of  employes. 

We  pledge  the  Demcoratlc  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  Department 
of  Labor,  represented  separately  In  the  President's  Cabinet,  which  department  shall 
include  the  subject  of  mines  and  m.nlng. 

We  condemn  the  experiment  In  Imperialism  as  an  Inexcu.sable  blunder,  which 
has  Involved  us  in  an  enormous  expense,  brought  us  weakne.ss  Instead  of  strength. 

and  laid  our  Nation  open  to  the  charge  of  abandoning  a  funda- 
The  Philippines,  mental  doctrine  of  self-government.  We  favor  an  Immediate 
declaration  of  the  Nation's  purpose  to  recognize  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established, 
such  Independence  to  be  guaranteed  by  us  as  we  guarantee  the  Independence  of  Cuba 
until  the  neutralization  of  the  Islands  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other  powers. 
In  recognizing  the  Independence  of  the  Philippines  our  government  should  retain  such 
land  as  may  be  necess.ary  for  ccallng  stations  and  naval  bases. 

Water  furnishes  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation,  and  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  having  the  control  of  navigable  waters,  should  Improve  them  to  their 
fullest  capacity.  We  earnestly  favor  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a 
Waterways,  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for  Improving  every  watercourse  In 
the  Union,  which  Is  Justified  by  the  needs  of  commerce,  and  to  secure 
that  end  we  favor,  when  practicable,  the  connection  of  the  great  lakes  with  the 
navigable  rivers  and  with  the  Gulf  through  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  navigable 
rivers  with  each  other,  and  the  rivers,  hays  and  sounds  of  our  coasts  with  each  other 
by  artificial  canals,  with  a  view  to  perfecting  a  system  of  Inland  waterways,  to  be 
navigated  by  vessels  of  standard  draught. 
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We  favor  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  services  of  the  Government  connected 
with  waterways.  In  one  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the  completion  of  such 
a  system  of  Inland  waterways;  and  we  favor  the  creation  of  a  fund  ample  for  con¬ 
tinuous  work,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  be  authorized  by  law. 

We  believe  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  and  mer- 
Merchant  Marine,  chant  marine  without  new  or  additional  burdens  upon  the 
•  people  and  without  bounties  from  the  public  Treasury. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  a  navy  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
means  an  adequate  navy,  and  we  believe  that  the  Interests  of  this 
The  Navy,  country  would  be  best  served  by  having  a  navy  sufficient  to  defend 
the  coasts  of  this  country,  and  protect  American  citizens  wherever 
their  rights  may  be  In  Jeopardy. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  Insist  upon  the  Just  and  lawful  protection  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  use  all  proper  methods  to  secure  for  them,  whether 
native  borU  or  naturalized,  and  without  distinction  of  race 
Protection  of  or  creed,  the  equal  protection  of  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 

American  Citizens,  rights  and  privileges  open  to  them  under  our  treaty:  and  If, 
under  existing  treaties,  the  right  of  travel  and  sojourn  Is 
denied  to  American  citizens  or  recognition  Is  withheld  from  American  passports  by 
any  countries  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed,  we  favor  prompt  negotiations  with  the 
governments  of  such  countries  to  secure  the  removal  o!  these  unjust  discriminations. 

We  demand  that  all  over  the  world  a  duly  authorized  passport  Issued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  an  American  citizen  shall  be  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  an  American  citizen  and  shall  entitle  him  to  the  treatment  due  him  as 
such. 

We  believe  that  where  an  American  citizen  holding  a  patent  In  a  foreign 
country  Is  compelled  to  manufacture  under  his  patent  within 
Foreign  Patents,  a  certain  time,  similar  restrictions  should  be  applied  In  this 
country  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  a  country. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  the  Civil  Service  should  be  honestly  and 
CIvU  Service,  rigidly  enforced  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  shall  be  the 
standard  of  appointment  and  promotion  rather  than  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  a  political  party. 

We  favor  a  generous  pension  policy,  both  as  a  matter  of  Justice  to 
Pensions,  the  surviving  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  because  It  tends  to 
relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  standing  army. 

We  advocate  the  organization  of  all  existing  national  public  health  agencies 
Into  a  national  bureau  of  public  health,  with  such  power  over  sanitary  conditions 
connected  with  factories,  mines,  tenements,  child  labor,  and  such 
Health  Burean.  other  subjects  as  are  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  do  not  Interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
states  controlling  public  health  agencies. 

The  Democratic  party  favors  the  extension  of  agrl- 
Agrlcnltiiral  and  cultural,  mechanical  and  Industrial  education.  We  there- 

Mechanlcal  Education,  fore  favor  the  establishment  of  district  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  the  secondary  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  colleges  In  the  several  states. 

We  welcome  Oklahoma  to  the  sisterhood  of  states,  and 
Oklahoma.  heartily  congratulate  her  on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  a  great 
career. 


The  National  Democratic  Party  has  for  the  last  sixteen  years  labored  for  the 
admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  separate  states  of  the 
Arizona  and  Federal  Union,  and.  recognizing  that  each  possesses  every  quallflca- 
New  Mexico,  tion  to  succebsfully  maintain  separate  state  governments,  we  favor 
the  Immediate  admission  of  those  territories  as  separate  states. 

We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.  ment.  The  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  our  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  thoroughly  qualified  by  previous  bona-fide  residence. 

We  favor  the  application  of  principles  of  land  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
our  newly  acquired  territory,  Hawaii,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
Hawaii,  lands  of  that  territory  may  be  held  and  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  bona- 
fide  homesteaders. 

We  favor  Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  authorities  In  the  con- 


Post  Roads. 


structlon  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 


We  repeat  the  demand  for  Internal  development  and  for  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  contained  In  previous  platforms,  the  enforcement  of  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  vainly  sought  from  a  reluctant  party,  and 
Natural  Resources,  to  that  end  we  Insist  upon  the  preservation,  protection  and 
replacement  of  needed  forests,  the  preservation  of  the  public 
domain  for  homeseekers,  the  protection  of  the  national  resources  In  timber,  coal. 
Iron  and  oil  against  monopolistic  control,  the  development  of  our  waterways  for 
navigation  and  every  other  useful  purpose.  Including  the  Irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the 
leclamatlon  of  swamp  lands,  the  clarification  of  streams,  the  development  of  water 
power,  and  the  preservation  of  electric  power  generated  by  this  natural  force  from 
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the  control  of  monopoly;  and,  ta  such  end,  we  urg^e  the  exercise  of  all  powera,  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  municipal,  both  separately  and  In  oo-operatlon. 

We  Insist  upon  a  jwllcy  of  administration  of  our  forest  reserve  which  shall  re¬ 
lieve  It  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  thereunder,  and  which  shall,  as  tar  as 
practicable,  conform  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  several  states  where  they  are 
located,  which  shall  enable  home&teadeis  ae  of  right  to  occupy  and  acquire  title  to 
all  portions  thereof  which  are  especially  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  which  shall 
furnish  a  system  of  timber  salee  available  as  well  to  the  piivata  eltlsen  as  to  the 
larger  manufacturer  and  consumer. 

The  Democratic  party  recognizes  the  Importance  and  advantage  of  developing 
closer  ties  of  pan-American  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United  States 
„  ,  ,  ^"<1  her  sister  nations  of  Latin  America,  and  favors  the 

t'an-Amencan  Relations,  taking  of  such  steps  consistent  with  Democratic  poll- 
.  ,  cles  for  better  acquaintance,  greater  mutual  confidence, 

and  lar^r  exchange  of  trade,  as  will  bring  lasting  benefit  not  only  to  the  United 
,-tates,  but  to  this  group  of  American  republics  having  constitutions,  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  ambitions  and.  interests  akin  to  our  owrn. 

Penemit  Tanal  believe  the  Panama  Canal  will  prove  of  great  value  to 

raoiimB  ^.anai.  country,  and  favor  its  speedy  completion. 

favor  full  protection,  by  both  National  and  State  Governments  within 
their  respective  spheres,  of  all  foreigners  residing  In  the  United  States  under 
.  ,  treaty,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Asiatic  Im- 

Aslatlc  Immigration,  migrants  who  cannot  be  amalgamated  with  our  population. 

or  whose  presence  among  tis  would  raise  a  race  Issue  and 
Involve  us  In  diplomatic  controversies  with  Oriental  powers. 

The  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations.  If  any  such  are  necessary.  In  re- 
latlon  to  free  grazing  upon  the  public  lands  outside  of  forest  or 
Grazing  Lands,  other  reservations,  until  the  same  shall  eventually  be  disposed  of 
should  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  states  respectively  In  which 
such  lands  may  be  situated. 

The  Democratic  party  stands  for  democracy:  the  Republican  party  has  drawn 
to  Itself  all  that  Is  aristocratic  and  plutocratic.  The  Democratic  party  Is  the 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  opportunities  to  all;  the  Republican 
Conclusion,  party  Is  the  party  of  privilege  and  private  monopoly.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  and  gauges 
progress  by  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  average  man;  the  Republican 
party  Is  subservient  to  the  comparatively  few  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  govem- 
niental  favoritism.  We  Invite  the  co-operatlon  of  all,  regardless  of  previous  political 
affiliations  or  past  differences,  who  desire  to  preserve  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  who  favor  such  an  administration  of  the 
government  as  will  Insure,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can,  that  each  citizen  shall  draw 
from  society  a  reward  commensurate  with  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society. 


SOCI.40ST. 

The  Socialist  National  Convention  met  In  Chicago  on  May  14-16.  On  May  15 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  President  There  was  only  one  ballot. 
I^bs  received  152  votes;  A.  M.  Simons,  of  minoU,  9;  C.  D.  Thompsou,  of  WlssifslB. 
10,  and  James  F.  Carey,  of  Massachusetts,  17.  Benjamin  Hanford,  of  New  Tork.  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  105  voles,  to  48  for  Seymour 
Stedman,  of  Illinois;  20  for  May  Wood  Simons,  of  IlUnols:  16  for  W.  J.  Slayton,  of 
Pennsylvania;  1  for  George  Woodbey.  of  California,  and  1  for  A.  Lipscomb,  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Platform. 

The  platform  adopted  on  May  14  was  as  follows: 

The  Socialist  party.  In  national  convenrlon  assembled,  again  declares  Itself  as  the 
party  of  the  working  class,  and  appeals  for  the  support  of  all  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  citizens  who  sympathize  with  the  great  and  Just  cause  mt  labor. 

We  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  <  f  one  of  those  Industrial  breakdowns  that 
periodically  paralyze  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  much  boasted  era  of  our  natleaal 
liroeperlty  has  been  followed  by  one  of  general  misery.  Factories,  mills  and  mines 
are  closed.  Millions  of  men.  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  nation  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  forced  Into  Idlcnses  and  sUxvaUoB. 

Within  recent  times  the  trusts  and  monopolies  have  attained  an  enormous  and 
menacing  development.  They  have  acquired  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  we  shall  be  allowed  to  live.  The  trusts  fix  the  prices  of  our  bread,  meat  and 
sugar,  of  our  coal,  oil  and  clothing,  of  our  raw  matarlsd  and  raaehlBary.  of  all  tbs 
necessities  of  life. 

The  present  desperate  condition  of  the  workers  has  been  made  the  opportunity 
for  a  renewed  onslaught  on  organized  labor.  The  highest  courts  of  the  country  have 
within  the  last  year  rendered  decision  after  decision  depriving  the  workers  of  rights 
which  they  had  won  by  generations  of  struggle. 

Tbs  attempt  to  destroy  the  Western  Federation  of  Mlasra,  althongtl  defeatad  by 
the  solidarity  of  organized  labor  and  the  euclallst  movement,  revealed  the  existence 
cf  a  far-reaching  and  unscrupulous  conspiracy  by  the  ruling  class  against  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  labor. 

In  their  efforts  to  take  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners  the  conspirators 
violated  state  laws  and  the  federal  constitution  In  a  manner  seldom  equalled  even  In 
a  country  so  completely  dominated  by  the  profit  seeking  class  as  la  the  United  States. 

The  Oongrese  of  the  United  States  has  shown  Its  contempt  for  the  Interests  of 
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labor  as  plainly  and  unmistakably  as  have  the  other  ^ra**®}***  nSs* 

laws  for  which  the  labor  organizations  have  continually  pemioned  have  failed  to  pas  . 
Laws  ostensibly  enacled  for  the  benefit  of  labor  have  been  distorted  against  labor. 

The  working  class  of  the  United  States  cannot  expect  any  •'emedy  for  Us  wrongs 
from  the  present  ruling  class  or  from  the  dominant  parties.  So  ^  na- 

ber  of  Individuals  are  permitted  to  control  the  sources  of  na 
Evils  of  tion’s  wealth  for  their  private  profit  in  competition  with  ea^h  other 

Individualism,  and  for  the  exploitation  of  their  fellow  men.  industrial  depressions 
are  bound  to  occur  at  certain  intervals.  No  currency 
other  legislative  measures  proposed  by  capitalist  reformers  can  avail  against  th 
fatal  results  of  utter  anarchy  In  production. 

Individual  competition  leads  inevitably  to  combinations  and  trusts.  No  amount 
of  government  regulation,  or  of  publicity,  or  of  restrictive  legislation  will  arrest  i 
natural  course  of  modern  Industrial  development. 

While  our  courts,  legislatures  and  executive  offices  remain  in  the  hands 
ruling  classes  and  their  agents  the  government  will  be  used  in  the  interests  oi  tn 
classes  as  against  the  toilers. 

Political  parties  are  but  the  expression  of  economic  class  interests. 
lican.  tl^e  Democratic,  and  the  so-called  “Independence”  parties  and  all 
than  the  Socialist  party  are  financed,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  representatlv 
of  different  groups  of  the  ruling  class. 

In  the  maintenance  of  class  government  both  the  Democratic  and 
parties  have  been  equally  guilty.  The  Republican  party  has  had  control  oi  tne  im 
tional  government  and  has  been  directly  and  actively  responsible  for  *^0^6  wrong  . 
The  Democratic  party,  while  saved  from  direct  responsibility  by  i^®,P?“  ,  dJuES 
tence,  has  shown  itself  equally  subservient  to  the  alms  of  the  capitalist  class  wne 
ever  and  wherever  it  has  been  in  power.  The  old  chattel  slave  owning  aristocrai^  Of 
the  South,  which  was  the  backbone  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  supplanted  ny 
a  child  slave  plutocracy.  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country  the 
allied  with  the  criminal  element  of  the  slums  as  the  Republican  P^^'^y 
the  predatory  criminals  of  the  palace  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  possessing 
class.  ,  . 

The  various  “reform”  movements  and  parties  which  have  sprung  up  within  recent 
years  are  but  the  clumsy  expression  of  widespread  popular  discontent.  They  ^e  not 
based  on  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  civilization 
and  of  the  economic  and  political  needs  of  our  time.  They  are  bound  to  perish  as  the 
nupierous  middle  class  reform  movements  of  the  past  have  perished. 

As  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  class  In  Its  fight  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  ultimate  aim,  and  to  Increase  its  power  of  resistance  against  capitalist 
oppression,  we  advocate  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  elected  officers 
The  Socialist  to  the  following  programme:  1. — The  immediate  government  relief  for 
Programme.  the  unemployed  workers  by  building  schools,  by  reforesting  of  cut¬ 
over  and  waste  lands,  by  reclamation  of  arid  tracts  and  the  building 
of  canals,  and  by  extending  all  other  useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on 
such  works  shall  be  employed  directly  by  the  government  under  an  eight  hour  work¬ 
day  and  at  the  prevailing  union  wages.  The  government  shall  also  loan  money  to 
states  and  municipalities  without  interest  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works. 

It  shall  contribute  to  the  funds  of  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
General  assisting  their  unemployed  members,  and  shall  take  such  other  measures 
Demands,  within  its  power  as  will  lessen  the  widespread  misery  of  the  workers 
caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist  class.  2. — ^The  collective  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  steamboat  lines  and  all  other  means  of  social  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication,  and  all  land.  3. — The  collective  ownership  of  all  industries 
which  are  organized  on  a  national  scale  and  In  which  competition  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist.  4. — The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  include  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells, 
forests  and  water  power.  6. — The  scientific  reforestation  of  timber  lands  and  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  lands.  The  land  so  reforested  or  reclaimed  to  be  permanently 
retained  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  6. — The  absolute  freedom  of  press*  speech 
and  assemblage.  7. — The  improvement  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  workers,  (a) 
By  shortening  the  workday  in  keeping  with  the  Increased  productiveness 
Industrial  of  machinery,  (b)  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less 
Demands,  than  a  day  and  a  half  In  each  week,  (c)  By  securing  a  more  effective  in¬ 
spection  of  workshops  and  factories,  (d)  By  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  (e)  By  forbidding  the  interstate  transportation 
of  the  products  of  child  labor,  of  convict  labor  and  of  all  uninspected  factories,  (f) 
By  abolishing  official  charity  and  substituting  in  Its  place  compulsory  insurance  against 
unemployment,  illness,  accidents,  invalidism,  old  age  and  death.  8. — The  extension  of 
inheritance  taxes,  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  bequests  and  to  the 
nearness  of  kin.  P. — A  graduated  Income  tax.  10. — Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage 
for  men  and  women,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  engage  In  an  active  cam- 
Folitical  palgn  in  that  direction.  11. — The  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional 
Demands,  representation  and  the  right  of  recall.  12. — The  abolition  of  the  Senate. 

13. — The  abolition  of  the  power  usurped  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 
National  laws  to  be  repealed  or  abrogated  only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum 
of  the  whole  people.  14. — That  the  Constitution  be  made  amendable  by  majority  vote. 
16. — The  enactfnent  of  further  measures  for  general  education  and  for  the  coneervation 
of  health.  The  bureau  of  education  to  be  made  a  J’ei>artment.  The  creation  of  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health.  16. — Tlie  separation  of  the  present  bureau  of  labor  from 
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the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  eetabllahment  of  a  Department  of 
Labor.  17. — That  all  Judges  be  elected  by  the  people  for  short  terms,  and  that  the 
power  to  issue  injunction*  shall  be  curbed  by  Immediate  legislation  18. — The  free  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from 
capitalism  are  but  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seize  the  whole  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the  whole  system  of  Industry  and 
thus  come  to  their  rightful  Inheritance. 


PKOiriBITIOXIST. 

The  Prohibition  National  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  15-10. 
Robert  H.  Patton,  of  Springfield,  III.,  was  temporary  chalrmj.n,  and  Charles  Scanlon, 
of  Pittsburg,  permanent  chairman.  Eugene  W.  Chafln.  of  Illinois,  was  nominated 
for  President  on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  030  votes  jui  of  l.OhT.  The  Kev.  William 
B.  Patmore,  of  Missouri,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice-President,  but  de¬ 
clined.  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio,  was  tbei;  chosezL 

The  Platform. 


The  following  platform  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Prohibition  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  July 
16,  1908,  expressing  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  victories  of  our  principles  in 
the  past  and  for  encouragement  at  present  and  for  the  confidence  of  the  f-arly  and 
triumphant  success  In  the  future,  makes  the  following  declaration  of  principles,  and 
pledges  their  enactment  Into  law  when  placed  in  power: 

First — The  submission  by  Congress  to  the  several  states  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale.  Importation,  exportation  or 
transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

Second — The  immediate  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  beverage  purposes, 
In  th#*  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  territories  and  all  places  over  which  the  national 
government  has  jurisdiction;  the  repeal  of  the  Internal  revenue  on  alcoholic 
liquors  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Interstate  traffic  therein. 

Third — The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Fourth — Equitable  graduated  Income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

Fifth — The  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks  and  the  guarantee  of  deposits  In 
banks. 

Sixth — The  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  commerce  business. 

Seventh — The  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

Elghthr— The  strict  enforcement  of  law.  Instead  of  the  official  tolerance  and  prac¬ 
tical  license  of  the  social  evil  which  prevails  In  many  of  our  cities,  with  Its  unspeak¬ 
able  traffic  In  girls. 

Ninth — Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

Tenth — An  equitable  and  ccnstltutlonal  employers’  liability  act. 

Eleventh — Court  review  of  Postoffice  Department  decisions. 

Twelfth — The  prohibition  of  child  labor  m  mines,  workshops  and  factories. 

Thirteenth — I>*glFlatlon  basing  suffrage  only  upon  intelligence  and  ability  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

Fourteenth — The  preservation  of  the  mineral  and  forest  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  highways  and  waterways. 

Believing  In  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  In  the  final  triumph  of  our  prin¬ 
ciples  and  convinced  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
to  deal  with  these  issuer  we  invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  citizens  whp  are  with 
us  agreed. 

POPULIST. 

The  Populist  National  Conventlrn  was  held  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  April  3.  Jacob 
S.  Coxey,  of  Ohio,  was  temporary  chairman,  and  Georgs  H.  Honnecker,  of  New  Jersey, 
pe^anent  cKalrm^.  Thomas  E,  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nominal^  for  President, 
and  Samuel  W.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  The  Nebraska  and  Minne¬ 
sota  delegations  bolted  the  convention. 

The  Platform. 


The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

The  People’s  Party  of  the  United  States,  with  Increased  confidence  In  Its  conten¬ 
tions,  reaffirms  the  declarations  made  by  the  national  conveotlon  at  Omaha, 

The  admonitions  of  Washington’s  farewell,  the  slat#  papers  of  Jefferson  and  the 
words  of  Lincoln  ^  the  teachings  of  our  greatest  apostles  of  human  rights  and 
political  liberty.  There  has  been  a  departure  from  the  teachings  of  these  great 
patriots  during  recent  administrations.  The  government  has  been  controlled  so  as  to 
place  the  rights  of  property  above  the  rtghis  of  humanitv,  has  brought  the  country  to 
a  condltl^on  that  Is  full  of  danger  to  our  national  wellbeing.  Financial  combinations 
have  had  too  much  power  over  Congress  and  too  much  Influence  with  the  administra¬ 
tive  departments  of  the  government.  Prerogatives  of  government  have  been  unwiselv 
and  often  corruptly  surrendered  to  corporate  monopoly  and  aggregations  of  predatory 

TlrOfl  1th  r  • 


The  Issuing  of  money  Is  a  function  of  government  and  should  not  bs  delegated 
to  corporation  or  individual.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  alone  the  power 
r,  ^ Issue  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  We 

Demand  Oovemment  Money,  therefore  demand  that  all  money  shall  be  Issued  by 
* _ ^  government  direct  to  the  people,  without  the  In¬ 

tervention  of  banks,  and  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
m  quantities  to  supply  the  necessity  of  the  country.  We  demand  that  postal  savings 
banks  be  Instituted  for  the  savings  of  the  people. 
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The  public  domain  Is  the  sacred  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  be  held  for 
homesteads  for  actual  settlers  only.  Allen  ownership  should  be  forbidden,  and  lands 
now  held  by  aliens  or  by  corporations  which  have  violated  the  conditions  of  their 
grants  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

To  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  monopoly,  the  government  should  own  and 
control  the  railroads  and  those  public  utilities  which  In  their  nature  are  monopolies. 
To  perfect  the  postal  service,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  the  general  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  systems  and  provide  a  parcels  post. 

As  to  those  trusts  and  monopolies  which  are  not  public  utilities  or  natural 
monopolies,  we  demand  that  those  special  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy,  and 

which  alone  enable  them  to  exist,  should  be  Imme- 
Oppose  Special  PrlvUeges.  diately  withdrawn.  Corporations,  being  the  creatures 

of  government,  should  be  subjected  to  such  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  and  control  as  will  adevjuately  protect  the  public.  We  demand  the 
taxation  of  monopoly  privileges  while  they  remain  In  private  hands,  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  privilege  granted. 

We  demand  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  general  law  uniformly  regulating  the 
powers  and  duties  of  all  Incoiporated  companies  doing  Interstate  business. 

As  a  means  of  placing  all  public  questions  directly  under  the  control  of  the  people, 
we  demand  that  legal  provision  be  made  under  which  the  people  may  exercise  the 
Initiative,  referendum,  and  proportional  representation,  and  direct  vote  for  all  public 
officers,  with  the  right  of  recall. 

We  believe  In  the  right  of  those  who  labor  to  organize  for  their  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  benefit,  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  People’s  Party  to  preserve 
this  right  Inviolate.  We  condemn  the  recent  attempt  to 
Uphold  Trade  Unions,  destroy  the  power  of  trade  unions  through  the  unjust  use 
of  the  Federal  Injunction,  substituting  government  by  In¬ 
junction  for  free  government. 

We  favor  the  enactment  cf  legislation  looking  to  the  Improvement  of  conditions  for 
wage-earners.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  child  labor  In  factories  and  mines  and 
the  suppression  of  sweat  shops.  We  oppose  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  competition 
with  free  labor.  We  demand  the  exclusion  from  American  shores  of  foreign  pauper 
labor.  Imported  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  Intelligent  American  workingmen.  We 
favor  the  eight-hour  work  day  and  legislation  protecting  the  lives  and  limbs  of  work¬ 
men  through  the  use  of  salety  appliances. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  an  employers'  liability  bill  within  constitutional 
bounds.  We  declare  against  a  continuation  of  the  criminal  carelessness  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  mines,  through  which  thousands  of  miners  have  lost  their  lives  to  Increase  the 
dividends  of  stockholders,  and  demand  the  Immediate  adoption  of  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  horrible  catastrophes. 

We  declare  that  In  times  of  depression,  when  workingmen  are  thrown  Into 
enforced  Idleness,  that  works  of  public  Improvements  should  be 
Public  Works,  at  once  Inaugurated  and  work  provided  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  secure  employment. 

We  especially  emphasize  the  declaration  of  the  Omaha  platform  that  “wealth 
belongs  to  him  who  creates  It,  and  every  dollar  taken  from  labor  without  a  just  equiv¬ 
alent  Is  robbery." 

We  congratulate  the  farmers  of  the  country  upon  the  enormous  growth  of  their 
splendid  organizations  and  the  good  already  accomplished  through  them,  securing 
higher  prices  for  farm  products  and  better  conditions  generally  for  those  engaged  In 
agricultural  pursuits.  We  urge  the  Importance  of  maintaining  these  organizations  and 
extending  their  power  and  Influence. 

We  condemn  all  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority  by  Inferior  federal  courts 
In  annulling  by  Injunction  the  laws  of  the  states,  and  demand  legislative  action  by 
Congress  which  will  prohibit  such  usurpation  .rnd  will  restrict  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  exercise  of  power  In  cases  involving  state  legislation. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  gambling  In  futures. 

We  present  to  all  people  the  foregoing  declaration  of  principles  and  policies  as  our 
deep,  earnest  and  abiding  convictions,  and  now,  before  the  country  and  In  the  name 
of  the  great  moral  but  eternal  power  In  the  universe  that  makes  for  right  thinking 
and  right  living  and  determines  the  destiny  of  nations,  this  convention  pledges  that 
the  People's  Party  ^  111  stand  by  these  principles  and  policies  in  success  and  In  defeat; 
that  never  again  will  the  party,  by  the  siren  songs  and  false  promises  of  designing 
politicians,  be  tempted  to  change  Its  course  or  be  again  drawn  upon  the  treacherous 
rocks  of  fusion. 

SOCIALIST  LABOR. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Convention  was  held  In  New  York  on  July  «.  It  nominated 
unanimously  tor  President  Martin  R.  Preston,  of  Nevada,  and  for  Vice-President 
Donald  L,  Munro,  of  Virginia. 

The  Platform. 

The  platform  of  1904  was  readopted.  It  Is  as  follows: 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America,  In  convention  assembled,  reasserts  the 
inalienable  right  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  government  Is  to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  right;  but,  taught  by  experience,  wo  hold  furthermore  that  such  right 
Is  Illusory  to  the  majority  of  people,  to  wit,  the  working  class,  under  the  present 
system  of  economic  Inequality  that  is  essentially  destructive  of  their  life,  their  liberty 
and  their  happiness. 
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We  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  politics  Is  that  the  machinery  of  government 
must  be  controlled  hy  the  whole  people;  but.  again  taught  by  experience,  we  hold 
furthermore  that  the  true  theory  of  economics  Is  that  the  means  of  production  must 
likewise  be  owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  the  people  In  common.  Man  cannot 
exercise  hie  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without  the  ownership 
of  the  land  and  the  tool  with  which  to  work.  Deprived  of  thsee,  his  life,  his  liberty 
and  his  fate  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  class  that  owns  those  essentials  for  work  Bind 
production. 

Wo  hold  that  the  existing  contradiction  between  the  theory  of  democratic 
government  and  the  fact  of  a  despotic  economic  system — the  private  ownership 
of  the  natural  and  social  opportunities^ — divides  the  people  Into  two 
A  Struggle  classes:  The  Capitalist  Class  and  the  Working  Class;  throws  society 
of  Classes.  Into  the  convulsions  of  the  class  struggle;  and  perverts  government 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  capitalist  class. 

Thus  labor  Is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  It  alone  produces.  Is  denied  the  means 
of  self-employment,  and.  by  compulsory  Idleness  In  wage  slavery.  Is  even  deprived 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  raises  the  banner  ol  revolt,  and 
demands  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  capitalist  clasa 

The  time  Is  fast  coming  when.  In  the  natural  course  of  social  evolution,  this 
system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  Its  failures  and  crises,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  constructive  tendencies  of  Its  trusts  and  other  capitalist  combinations,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  have  worked  out  Its  own  downfall. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  America  to  organize  under  the 
banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  Into  a  class  conscious  body,  aware  of  Us  rights 
and  determined  to  conquer  them. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  Intelligent  citizens  to  place  themselves  squarely 
upon  the  ground  of  working  class  Interests,  and  Join  us  In  this  mighty  and  noble 
work  of  human  emancipation,  so  that  we  may  put  summary  end  to  the  existing 
barbarous  class  conflict  by  placing  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  production,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  Into  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  planless  produc¬ 
tion.  Industrial  war  and  social  disorder — a  commonwealth  In  which  every  worker 
shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the 
modem  factors  of  cUdllzatlon. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Independence  party  held  Its  first  national  convention  at  Chicago  on  July  71- 
29.  William  R.  Hearst,  of  New  York,  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention, 
and  Charles  A.  Walsh,  of  Iowa,  permanent  chairman.  Thomas  L.  Hlsgen,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  third  ballot.  He  received  votes  to 
77  for  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia;  38  for  M.  W.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  and  2 
for  William  R.  Hearst.  of  New  York.  The  vole  on  the  two  earlier  ballots  was; 

First — Hlsgen,  3U6;  Graves,  213;  Howard.  200;  Reuben  R.  Lyon,  of  New  York,  71; 
Hearst,  49. 

Second — Hlsgen.  590;  Graves,  189:  Howard.  109;  Hearst.  49. 

Two-thirds  were  necessary  to  a  choice. 

John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  by  acclamation. 

A  few  delegates  from  Kansas  and  West  Virginia  withdrew  from  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Platform. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  on  July  28.  was  as  follows: 

We.  Independent  American  citizens,  representing  the  Independence  party  In  forty- 
four  states  and  two  territories,  have  met  In  national  convention  to  nominate,  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  all  other  political  parties,  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Our  action  Is  based  upon  a  determination  to  wrest 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  from  the  hands  of  selfish  Interests,  political  tricksters 
and  corrupt  bosses,  and  make  the  government,  as  the  founders  Intended,  an  agency 
for  the  common  good. 

At  a  period  of  unexampled  national  prosperity  and  promise  a  staggering  blow  was 
dealt  to  legitimate  business  by  the  unmolested  practice  of  stock  watering  and  dis¬ 
honest  financiering.  Multitudes  of  defenceless  Investors,  thousands  of  honest  business 
men  and  an  army  of  Idle  workingmen  are  paying  the  penalty.  Tear  by  year,  fostered 
by  reckless  governmental  extravagance,  by  the  manipulation  of  trusts,  and  by  a 
privilege  creating  tariff,  the  cost  of  living  mounts  higher  and  higher.  Day  by  day 
the  control  of  the  government  drifts  furtner  away  from  the  people  and  more  firmly 
Into  the  grip  of  machine  politicians  and  party  bosses. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  not  only  responsible  for  these 
conditions,  but  are  committed  to  their  Indefinite  continuance.  Prodigal  of  prom¬ 
ises,  they  are  so  barren  of  performance  that  to  a  new 
Both  Parties  to  Blame,  party  of  Independent  voters  the  country  must  look  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  policy  and  a  return  to  genu¬ 
ine  popular  government. 

Our  object  Is  not  to  Introduce  violent  innovations  or  startlingly  new  features.  We 
of  the  Independence  party  look  back  as  Lincoln  did  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  fountain  head  of  all  political  Inspiration.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
revolutionize  the  American  system  of  government,  but  to  restore  the  action  of  the 
government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  It  Is  not 
eur  purpose,  either,  to  effect  a  radical  change  In  the  American  system  of  government. 
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but  to  canaerve  for  the  citisseas  of  the  United  Btatea  their  privileges  and  liberties, 
won  for  them  by  the  founders  of  this  government,  and  to  perpetuate  the  principles 
and  policies  upon  which  the  nation’s  greatness  has  been  built. 

The  Independence  party  is,  therefore,  a  conservative  force  in  American  politics, 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  American  liberty  and  Independenoe,  to  honesty  in  elec¬ 
tions,  to  opportunity  in  business,  and  to  equality  before  the  law. 

Those  who  beileve  in  the  Independence  party  and  work  with  it  are  convinced 
that  a  genuine  democracy  should  exist;  that  a  true  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  should  continue;  that  the  power  of  government 
Power  with  the  People,  should  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  government  should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  citlxenshlp  rather  than  for  the  special  advantage  of  any  particular  class. 

As  of  first  importance  in  order  to  restore  the  power  of  government  to  the 
people,  to  make  their  will  supreme  in  the  primaries,  in  the  elections,  and  in  the 
control  of  public  •  oiflcials  after  they  have  been  elected,  we 
Direct  Nominations,  declare  for  direct  nominations,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  right  of  recall.  It  is  idle  to  cry  out  against  the  evil 
of  boeslsm  while  wa  perpetuate  a  system  under  which  the  boss  is  inevitable.  The  I 
destruction  of  the  individual  boss  1b  of  little  value.  The  people  in  their  politics  must 
establish  a  system  which  will  eliminate  not  only  an  objeotionabe  boas,  but  the  system 
of  bossisra.  Representative  government  is  made  a  mockery  by  the  system  of  modern 
party  oonventlons  dominated  by  the  bosses  and  controlled  by  cliques.  We  demand 
the  natural  remedy  of  direct  nominations  by  which  the  people  not  only  elect, 
but— which  la  far  more  important-select  their  representatives. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
Beferendnm.  and  we  particularly  demand  that  no  franchise  grant  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  until  the  terms  and  conditions  have  been  approved  by  popular 
vote  ill  the  locality  interested. 

Wo  demknd  for  the  jieople  the  right  to  recall  public  officials  from  the  public 
service.  The  power  to  make  officials  resides  in  the  people,  and  in  them 
Bocall.  also  should  reeldo  the  power  to  unmake  and  remove  from  office  any  offi¬ 
cial  who  demonstrates  his  unfitness  or  betrays  the  public  trust. 

Of  next  importance  in  destroying  the  power  of  selfish  special  interests  and  the 
corrupt  political  bosses  whom  they  control  is  to  wrest  from  their  hands  their 
main  weapon,  the  corruption  fund.  We  demand  severe  and 
Corrupt  Practices  elleotive  legislation  against  all  forms  of  corrupt  practices  at 
at  Blectlona.  elections  and  advocate  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  money  kt 

elections  except  for  meetings,  literature  and  the  necessary 
travelling  expenses  of  the  candidates.  Bidding  lor  votes  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  are  making  an  outcry  about  publicity  of  contributions,  although  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  for  years  consistently  blocked  every 
effort  to  pass  a  corrupt  practices  act.  Publicity  of  contributions  Is  desirable  and 
should  be  required,  but  the  main  matter  of  -importance  Is  the  use  to  which  contribu¬ 
tions  are  put.  We  believe  that  the  dishonest  use  of  money  In  the  past,  whether 
contributed  by  individuals  or  by  corporations,  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
corruption  which  has  undermined  our  system  of  popular  government. 

We  demand  honest  conduct  of  public  office  and  business  alike,  and  of  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  we  condemn  the  gross  extravagance 
of  federal  administration  and  its  appalling  annual  increase  in  appro- 
Bconumy.  prlatlons.  Unnecessary  appropriations  mean  unnecessary  taxes,  and 
unnecessary  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  are  paid  by  the  people, 
and  add  to  the  ever  Increasing  cost  of  living. 

We  condemn  the  evil  of  overcapitalization.  Modern  industrial  conditions 
make  the  corporation  and  stock  company  a  necessity,  but  overcapitalization  in 
corporations  is  as  harmful  and  criminal  as  is  personal  dls- 
Overcapitalizatlon.  honesty  la  an  Individual. 

Compelling  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  great  sums 
that  have  never  been  Invested,  upon  masses  of  watered  stock  not  JuBtlfled  hy  the 
property,  overcapitalization  prevents  tha  better  wages,  the  better  public  service  and 
the  lower  cost  that  should  result  from  American  Inventiva  genius  and  that  wide 
oiganlzation  which  Is  replacing  costly  individual  competition.  The  collapsa  of  dis¬ 
honestly  inflated  enterprises  robs  Investors,  closes  banks,  destroys  confidence  and 
engenders  panics.  The  Independence  party  advocates  as  a  primary  necessity  for 
sounder  business  conditions  and  improved  public  service  the  enactment  of  laws, 
state  and  national,  to  prevent  watering  of  stock,  dishonest  issue  of  bonds  and 
other  forms  of  corporation  frauds. 

We  denounce  the  so-called  labor  planks  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  as  political  buncombe  and  contemptible  claptrap,  unworthy  of  national 
parties  claiming  to  be  serious  and  sincere. 
lAbor.  The  Republican  declaration  that  injunction  or  temporary  or  restrain¬ 

ing  order  should  not  be  issued  without  notice,  except  where  irreparable 
Injury  would  result  from  delay,  is  empty  verbiage,  for  a  showing  of  Irreparable  injury 
can  always  be  made,  and  Is  always  made,  in  ex  parte  affidavits. 

The  Democratic  declaration  that  “injunctions  should  not  be  issued  in  any  case  in 
which  injunctions  should  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved"  Is  mean¬ 
ingless  and  worthless. 

Such  insincere  and  meaningless  declarations  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  average  American  workingman,  and  exhibit  either  Ignorance  of  or 
indifference  to  the  real  interest  of  labor.  The  Independence  party  condemns  the 
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arbitrary  use  of  the  writ  of  Injunction  and  contempt  proceeding*  a*  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  From  the  foundation  of  our  government 
down  to  1872  the  federal  Judiciary  act  prohibited  the  Uaue  of  any  injunction  without 
reaeonable  notice  until  after  a  hearing. 

We  assert  that  In  all  actions  growing  out  of  a  dispute  between  employer*  and 
employes  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment  no  Injunction  should  Issue 
until  after  a  trial  upon  the  merits,  that  such  trial  should  be  had  before  a  Jury,  and 
that  In  no  case  of  alleged  contempt  should  any  person  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
a  trial  by  Jury. 

The  Independence  party  believes  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  as  Important 
as  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  Indorsee  those  organisations  among  farmers  and  work¬ 
ers  which  tend  to  bring  about  a  Just  distribution  of  wealth  through  good  wage*  for 
workers  and  good  prices  for  fanners,  ana  which  protect  the  employer  and  the  con- 
sumt^r  through  equality  of  price  for  labor  and  for  product,  and  we  favor  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  remove  them  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 


We  Indorse  the  eight-hour  workday,  favor  Its  application  to  all  government  em¬ 
ployes.  and  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  that  all  work  done  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  whether  federal  or  state,  and  whether  done  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
contractors,  or  through  sub-contractors,  shall  be  done  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  condemning  as  Illegal  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  blacklist  employes.  We  demand  protection  for  workmen  through 
enforced  use  of  safety  appliances  and  provision  of  hygienic 
Blacklist  Illegal,  conditions  In  the  operation  of  factories,  railways,  mills,  mines 
and  all  industrial  undertakings.  We  advocate  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  Inspection  of  railways  to  secure  a  greater  safety  for  railway  employe*  and  for 
the  travelling  public.  ^  j 

We  call  for  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  fixing  employers’  liabilities  and  a  ^^5 
prohibition  of  child  labor  through  co-operation  between  the  state  governments  and 


the  national  government,  .  . 

We  condemn  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison-made  good*  In  the  open  mantel 
In  competition  with  free  labor  manufactured  goods.  We  demand  that  convicts  shall 
be  employed  direct  by  the  different  states  In  the  manufacture  of  products 
state  Institutions  and  In  making  good  roads,  and  In  no  case  shall  convicts  be  hired 
out  to  contractors  or  sub-contractors.  We  favor  the  creation  of  a  dei>arunent  or 
labor,  including  mines  and  mining,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  member  oi  the 
President’s  Cabinet, 

The  great  abuses  of  grain  Inspection,  by  which  the  producer*  are  plundered,  de¬ 
mand  immediate  and  vigorous  correction.  To  that  end  we  favor  federal  Inspection 
under  a  strict  civil  service  law. 

The  Independence  party  declares  that  the  right  to  Issue  money  Is 
Currency.  Inherent  In  the  government,  and  it  favors  the  establishment  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  government  bank,  through  which  the  money  so  Issued  shall  be  put 
into  general  circulation. 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  not  by  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  but  by 
the  friends  of  the  people,  and  declare  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  duties  w’Uh 
just  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  consuming  public  and  of  estab- 
Xariff.  lisbed  Industry,.  'There  should  be  no  protection  for  oppressive  trusts  which 
sell  cheaply  al>road  and  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  at  home  to  crush 
competition,  raise  prices,  control  production  and  limit  work  and  wages. 

The  railroads  must  be  kept  open  to  all  upon  exactly  equal  terms.  Every 
form  of  rebate  and  discrimination  in  railroad  rates  is  a  crime  against  business 
and  must  be  stamped  out.  We  demand  adequate  railroad  facilities. 
RallroadB.  and  advocate  a  bill  empowering  shippers  In  time  of  need  to  compel 
railroads  to  provide  sutficlent  cars  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
and  other  railroad  facilities  through  summary  appeal  to  the  courts. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  an  Interstate  commerce  court,  whose  sole  function  It 
shall  be  to  review  speedily  and  enforce  summarily  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  com¬ 
mission.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  power  to  Initiate 
investigations  into  the  reasonableness  of  rates  ana  practices,  and  no  Increase  in  rates 
should  be  put  Into  effect  until  opportunity  for  such  Investigation  Is  afforded.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  proceed  at  once  with  a  physical  valuation  of 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 


We  believe  that  legitimate  organizations  In  business  designed  to  secure  an 
economy  of  operation  and  Increased  production  are  beneficial  wherever  the  public 
participates  In  the  advantages  which  result. 

Trusts.  We  denounce  all  combinations  for  restraint  of  trade  and  for  the  es¬ 

tablishment  of  monopoly  in  all  products  of  labor,  and  declare  that  such 
combinations  are  not  combinations  for  production,  but  for  extortion,  and  that  activity 
in  this  direction  Is  not  industry,  but  robbery. 

In  cases  of  Infractions  of  the  anil-trust  law  or  of  the  Interstate  commerce  act, 
we  believe  In  the  enforcement  of  a  prison  penalty  against  the  guilty  and  responsible 
Individuals  controlling  the  management  of  the  offending  corporations,  rather  than  a 
fine  Imposed  upon  stocKholders. 

We  advocate  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  including  railroads,  as  rapidly  as  municipal,  state  or  national  govern¬ 
ment  shall  demonstrate  ability  to  conduct  public  utilities  for 
Public  Ownership,  the  public  benefit.  We  favor  specifically  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  telegraph,  such  as  prevails  in  every  other  civilized 
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country  in  the  world,  and  demand  as  an  Immediate  measure  that  the  gov- 
ernment  ehall  purchase  and  operate  the  telegraphs  in  connection  with  the  postal 
service. 

The  parcels  post  system  should  he  rapidly  and  widely 
Parcels  Post  and  extended,  and  government  postal  savings  banka  should  be 

Postal  Savings  Banks,  established  where  the  people’s  deposits  will  be  secure,  the 
money  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  In  the  locality  of  the 
several  banks  at  a  rate  of  Interest  to  be  fixed  by  the  government. 

We  favor  the  Immediate  development  of  a  national  system  of 
Good  Roads,  good  roads  connecting  all  states,  and  national  aid  to  states  In  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 

We  favor  a  court  of  review  of  the  censorship  and  arbl- 
Postal  Censorship,  trary  rulings  of  the  Fostofiice  Department. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  separate 
Statehood,  statehood. 

We  advocate  such  legislation,  both  state  and  national, 
Firtitions  Sales  of  as  will  suppress  the  bucket  shop  and  prohibit  the  fictitious 
Farm  Products.  selling  of  farm  products  for  future  delivery. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  national  department  of  public  health,  to  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  this  department  to  exercise 
such  authority  over  matters  of  public  health,  hygiene  and  sanl- 
Natlonal  tation  which  come  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Ueallh  Bureau,  national  government  as  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
states  or  municipalities. 

We  oppose  Asiatic  immigration,  which  does  not  amalgamate  with  our  popula¬ 
tion,  creates  race  issues  and  un-American  conditions,  and 
Asiatic  Rxciusion.  which  reduces  wages  and  tends  to  lower  the  high  standard  of 
living  and  the  high  standard  of  morality  which  American 
civilization  has  established. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  an  exclusion  act  which  shall  protect  American 
workingmen  from  competition  with  Asiatic  cheap  labor  and  which  shall  protect 
American  civilization  from  the  contamination  of  Asiatic  conditions. 

The  Independence  party  declares  for  peace  and  against  aggression,  and 
will  promote  the  movement  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitration. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  smalt  navy  Is  poor  economy,  and  that  a 
strong  navy  is  the  best  production  in  time  of  war  and  the  best  preventive  of 
war.  We  therefore  favor  the  speedy  building  of  a  navy  sufifiolently  strong  to 
protect  at  the  same  time  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

We  rejoice  In  the  adoption  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Republiacn  platforms 
of  the  demand  of  the  Independence  party  for  Improved  national  waterways  and 
the  Mississippi  Inland  deep-waters  project,  to  complete  a 
Internal  Waterways  ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.  We  favor 

and  Natural  Resuurces.  the  extension  of  this  system  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  means  of  which  thirty  states  shall  be 
served  and  20,000  miles  added  to  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  The  reclama¬ 
tion  of  arid  land  should  be  continued  and  the  Irrigation  programme  now  contemplated 
by  the  government  extended  end  steps  taken  for  the  conservation*  of  the  country’s 
natural  resources,  which  should  be  guarded  not  only  against  devastation  and  waste, 
but  against  falling  into  the  control  of  the  monopoly. 

The  abuses  growing  out  of  the  administration  of  our  forest  preserves  must  be 
corrected,  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  free  grazing  from  public  lands  outside 
of  forest  or  other  reservations.  In  behalf  of  the  people  residing  in  arid  portions  of 
our  Western  states  we  protest  vigorously  against  the  policy  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  selling  the  exclusive  use  of  water  and  electric  power  derived  from  public 
works  to  private  corporations,  thus  creating  a  monopoly  and  subjecting  citizens  living 
in  those  sections  to  exorbitant  charges  for  light  and  power,  and  diverting  enterprises 
originally  started  for  public  benefit  irto  channels  tor  corporate  greed  and  oppression, 
and  we  demand  that  no  more  exclusive  contracts  be  made. 

American  citizens  abroad,  whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  and  of  what¬ 
ever  race  or  creed,  must  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
Protection  of  rights  and  privileges  under  our  treaties,  and  wherever  such 

American  Citizens,  rights  are  withheld  by  any  country  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
religious  faith,  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  removal 
of  such  unjust  discrimination. 

We  advocate  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Popular  Rlection  of  Senators,-  and  of  judges,  both  state  and  federal,  and 
Senators — Income  Tax.  favor  a  graduated  Income  tax  and  any  constitutional 
amendment  necessary  to  these  ends. 

Equality  and  opportunity,  the  largest  measure  of  Individual  liberty  con¬ 
sistent  with  equal  rights;  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  special  interest 
Final  and  the  restoration  of  government  by  the  majority  exercised  for  the 

Grounds  benefit  of  the  whole  community;  these  are  the  purposes  to  which  the 
of  Independence  party  Is  pledged,  and  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 

AppeaL  patriots  and  progressive  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  who  are  In  sym¬ 
pathy  with  these  principles  and  in  favor  of  their  practical  en¬ 
forcement. 
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South  Carolina — B.  R.  Tillman,  Trenton. 
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Tenn. — R.  E.  Mountcastie,  Knoxville. 
Texas — R.  M.  Johnston,  Houston. 

Utah — Frank  K.  Nabeker,  Logaa  City. 
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Vermont — Tbomna  H.  Brown,  Rutland. 
VlnflDla — J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Richmond. 
Waahlngton— W.  H.  Dunphy.  Walla  Walla. 
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D.  C.— Edwin  A.  Newman,  Washington. 
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New  Mexico — A.  J.  Jones,  Las  Vegas. 
Porto  Rico — D.  M.  Field,  Guayama. 
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cago;  May  Wood-Slmous,  180  Washing¬ 
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Louisiana — J.  Van  Brook,  Lake  Charles. 

Maine — Robert  V.  Hunter.  Freeport. 
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Ware;  James  F.  Carey,  699  Washington 
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Michigan — Vernon  F.  King,  Holland;  A, 
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Minnesota — J.  G.  Maattala,  Virginia;  Guy 
Wllllanis.  628  Cedar  st.,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri — L.  H.  Schenkle,  1400  Grand 
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La. — E.  E.  Israel,  Baton  Rou^e.  i 

Me. — Nathan  F.  Woodbury,  Auburn;  | 
Lyman  B.  Merritt,  Huultun. 

Md. — F.  C.  Hendrlckaon.  Cumberland; 

George  R.  Oortuch.  Baltimore. 

Mass. — John  M.  Flaher,  Attleboro;  J.  B. 
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R.  1. — C.  H.  Tilley.  Providence;  Bemon 
E.  Helme.  Kingston. 

S.  D.  —  W.  T.  Rafferty.  Miller;  Quincy 
Lee  Morrow.  Brookings. 

Tenn. — A.  D.  Reynolds.  Bristol;  J.  13, 
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Texas- J.  B.  Cranflil,  Dallas;  Walter  C. 
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A.  Clayton.  Fairmont. 
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A.  Needham.  Des  Moines;  J.  A.  Lowen- 
burg.  Ottumwa. 

Kan. — Edwin  S.  Waterbury,  Emporia;  E. 
C.  Fowler.  Topeka. 

Ky. — J.  E.  Merrick,  lAtulsvllIe;  W.  P. 
Marsh,  Louisville;  Joseph  Desberger, 
Paducah.  . 

La. — Joseph  G.  Schwartz  and  Louis  L.  I 
Hoffman,  New  Orleans. 

Me. — C.  Lester  Ames.  Brldgton;  George 
L.  Crockett,  Thomaston;  A.  Baker. 
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Md. — Charles  A.  Briscoe,  Baltimore;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Tralnor,  Baltimore;  Joseph  Sir, 
Baltimore. 

Mass. — William  N.  Osgood,  Lowell;  Greu 
vllle  S.  McFarland,  Cambridge.  • 

Mich. — Dr.  A.  W.  Nichols,  Greenville;  R.  ! 
L,  Reeves.  Detroit;  C.  Q.  De  France, 
Kalamazoo. 

Minn. — J.  T.  P.  Power,  A.  J.  Williams 
and  R  B.  HIgbee,  9t.  Paul, 

Miss.— Walter  Hollis  and  B.  W.  Wade, 
Jackson. 


Mo. — The  Rev.  John  T.  Tuohy.  St.  I.k)uls; 
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Kansas  City. 

Mont. — J.  J,  Dallas,  Butte;  Andrew 
Wormser.  Wormser  City. 

Nev. — Edgar  W.  Stone,  Goldfield;  A.  R. 
Needles,  Tonopah;  General  J.  C.  Hager- 
man,  Carson  City. 

N.  H. — A.  N.  Browne,  Plymoiih;  Will¬ 
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Utah — James  H.  Moyle,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt. — Emory  S.  Harris,  Bennington. 

Va. — J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Richmond. 

Wash. — J.  W.  Goodwin,  Seattle. 

W.  Va. — O.  S.  McKinney.  Wheeling. 
Wis. — Joseph  E.  Davies.  Madison. 

Wyo. — John  E.  Osborne,  Rawlins. 


ELECTORAL  APPORTIONMENT  AND  VOTE 


THK  ELKCTORAL  college  in  1900  AND  1908. 


States. 

1900. 

1908.1 

1 

States. 

1900. 

1908. 

11 

11  1 

4 

4 

8 

9  1 

10 

12 

9 

10 

86 

89 

4 

B 

11 

12 

6 

7 

8 

4 

8 

8 

Ohio  . 

23 

23 

4 

6 

7 

13 

13 

4 

4 

3 

3 

32 

84 

nilnnU  . 

24 

27 

4 

4 

15 

15 

9 

9 

13 

13 

4 

4 

10 

lu 

12 

12 

13 

18 

15 

18 

8 

9 

Utah  . 

3 

3 

9 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 

12 

12 

15 

16 

4 

5 

14 

14 

6 

7 

9 

11 

12 

18 

9 

10 

8 

8 

17 

18 

8 

s 

447 

483 

8 

8 

242 

. 

8 

'  1 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SEVER.AL  STATES  IN  THE  LOWER  BRANCH 


OF  CONGRESS  ITNDEB  THE  APPORTIONMENTS  OF  1891  AND  1901. 


States. 

Census 
|of  1890 

Census 
of  1900 

1 

1  States. 

1 

Census!  Censu 

of  1890] of  190 

9 

9 

1 

1 

6 

7 

2 

2 

7 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8 

84 

87 

4 

5 

9 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

21 

21 

11 

11 

fi 

1 

1 

2 

2 

TIllnolR  . 

22 

25 

80 

82 

13 

13 

2 

2 

11 

11 

7 

7 

8 

8 

2 

2 

11 

11 

10 

10 

6 

7 

13 

16 

4 

4 

1 

6 

6 

2 

2 

18 

14 

Virginia  . 

10 

10 

12 

12 

2 

8 

7 

9 

4 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

16 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-  . 

Nebraska  . 

6 

6 

Totals  . 

866 

391 

Utah  admitted  after  the  Apportionment  :.ct  of  ISbl;  one  Representative  allotted  on 

admission.  Oklahoma  admitted  In  1907;  five  Representatives  allotted. 


RATIO  OF  REPRESENTATION  SENTE  1789. 


How  determined. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

No.  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives 

Population. 

Constitution  . 

1789 

1793 

3O.UU0 

30.000 

63 

106 

8,929.214 

1803 

•  33.000 

141 

8.309.483 

1813 

38.000 

181 

7.239.881 

1823 

40.000 

213 

9.033.822 

1&33 

47.700 

240 

12.860.020 

1843 

70,680 

223 

17,069.463 

340 
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How  determined. 


Seventh  Ceneus.. 
Eighth  Census... 
Ninth  Census.... 
Tenth  Census. . . . 
Eleventh  Census. 
Twelfth  Census. . 


Year. 

Ratio.  1 

No.  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives 

Population. 

1853 

03.423 

233 

23.101,876 

1863 

127.381 

243 

81,443,321 

1873 

131.425 

293 

88,558.371 

1883 

151.011 

825 

60. 165.873 

1891 

173.901 

866 

62,622.250 

1901 

104,182 

886 

74,666,906 

BEPBESENTATIVES  UNDEB  EACH  APPOBTIONMENT. 


States. 


4:  O 
2  o 

O  CO 


o  c 

3  2 

30 

IT-  3 


Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Dela  ware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  ■ . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . . . 
West  Virginia  . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

ToTal  . 


3| 


10 

1 

7 

9 

13 


4 

5 
10 
10 


5 

6 
17 
12 


6 

6 

27 

13 


.3 

r»- 

sr 

00 

g® 


.03 


6 

6 

34 

13 


5 

6 
40 
13 


7 

10 

2 

10 

4 

7 

6 

10 

3 


I  1|  61  14|  19  21 


10 


.1- 


18 

2 

8 


2 

19 


-I- 


.  I  0.41  IflBI  142 


23 

2 

9 


26 

2 

9 


213 


28 

2 

9 

13 


24 

2 

7 


11 

2 


2421 


2 


Seventh  census, 

1850, 

Eighth  census, 

1860. 

7 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 

9 

14 

11 

11 

2 

6 

10 

9 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

11 

10 

4 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

9 

1 

3 

3 

5 

5 

33 

31 

8 

7 

21 

19 

1 

1 

25 

24 

2 

2 

6 

4 

10 

8 

2 

4 

3 

3 

13 

11 

3 

6 

237 

243 

19 

13 

9 

3 

10 

6 

5 

6 
11 

9 

3 

6 

13 


20 

1 

27 

2 

5 


10 

6 


293 


3 


»  < 
C  ® 
a  3 

00^ 

TO 

O 


8 

5 

6 
1 
4 
1 
2 

10 

1 

20 

13 
11 

7 

11 

6 

4 
6 

12 

11 

5 
7 

14 
1 
S 
1 
2 
7 

34 

9 

1 

21 


1 

28 

2 

7 

2 

10 

11 


9 

6 

7 
2 
4 
1 
2 

11 

1 

22 

13 

11 

8 
11 

6 
4 
6 
13 
12 
.  7 

7 

15 

1 

6 

1 

2 

8 
34 

9 

1 

21 


2 

ID 

1 

4 

9 

1 


332 


2 

30 

2 

7 

2 

10 

13 

1 

2 

10 

2 

4 

10 

1 


® 
h.*  1^ 

off 


9 

7 
S 
3 

5 
1 

3 
11 

1 

25 

13 
11 

8 
11 

7 

4 

6 

14 
12 

9 

8 
16 

1 

6 

1 

o 

10 

37 

10 

2 

21 

5 
2 

32 

2 

7 

2 

10 

16 

1 

2 

10 

3 

6 
11 

1 


357  391 


..  foUowirig  representation  was  added  after  the  several  census  apportionments  in- 

Thfrd*^  above  table:  First— Tennessee.  1.  Second— Ohio,  1. 

1,  Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Louisiana,  1:  Maine,  7;  Mississippi  1 
Fifth— Arkansas^,  1;  Michigan,  1.  Sixth — California,  2;  Florida,  1-  Iowa  2-  Texas’  2- 
Wisconsin,  2.  Seventh— Massachusetts.  1;  Minnesota.  2;  Oregon, 'l  Ei’ghth— Illinois’ 
1’  TjiTa’  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Pennsylvania’ 

1:  Rhode  Is.and,  1;  Vermont,  1.  Ninth — Alabama,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Florida  1-  Indiana’ 
1;  Louisiana,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  York,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1-  Tennessee  l’ 
^rrnont  1.  Tenth — Idaho,  1;  Montana,  1;  North  Dakota,  1;  South  Dakota’  2’ 
Washington.  1;  Wyoming,  1.  Eleventh— Utah,  1..  Twelfth— Oklahoma.  6 
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PLACES  AND  TIJIE3  OF  THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  CONGRESSES. 


Place. 

Time. 

I 

j  Place. 

1 

Time. 

Philadelphia  . 

Sept.  5.  1774,  to  Oct. 
28.  1774. 

Princeton,  N.  J . 

June  30.  1783,  to 

Nov.  4,  178.1. 

Philadelphia  . 

May  10,  1775,  to  Dec. 
12,  177G. 

Dec.  20.  1770,  to  i 

March  4,  1777. 

:  Annapolis.  Md . 

Nov.  20.  1783.  to 

June  3.  1784. 

Baltimore  . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Nov.  1.  1784,  to  Dec. 
24.  1784. 

Philadelphia  . 

March  4,  1777,  to 

Dec.  IS,  1777. 

New  York  City . 

Jan.  11.  1785.  to 

Nov.  4.  178.'). 

Lancaster,  Penn. . . . 

Sept.  27.  1777.  to 

Sept.  27.  1777. 

New  York  City . 

Nov.  7.  1785.  to  Nov. 
3.  1780. 

York,  Penn . 

Sept.  30,  1777,  to 

June  27.  1778. 

New  York  City . 

Nov.  C.  1788.  to  Oct. 
30.  I7.S7. 

Philadelphia  . 

July  2.  1778.  to  June 
21.  17S3. 

.New  York  City . 

Nov.  .5.  1787.  to  Oct. 
21.  1788. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  AND  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  CONFEUER.4TION. 

The  Continental  Consrress. 


Congresses. 

Names. 

Mates  from 

which  elected 

- 1 

1  Date  of  electkn. 

First  . 

...(September  6,  1774. 

First  f . 

.  (October  22.  1774. 

Second’  . 

Peyton  Randolph.... 

Virginia  . 

. ..  (May  10,  1775. 

. ..  (May  24.  1775. 

..  (November  1,  1777. 

...(December  10.  1778. 

Second  . 

Samuel  Huntington. 

Connecticut  . 

. ..  1  September  28.  1779. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  TTTE  CONFEDER.ATION. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  Became  Effectire  on  March  2,  1781. 


fr\r<it  . 

July  10.  1781. 

Second  . 

John  Hanson . 

Maryland  . 

November  5.  17«1. 

ThfpH  . 

N''vember  4.  1782. 

November  3.  17'<3. 

TTIffh  .  ... 

November  30.  1784. 

Qlvtli  . . 

November  23.  1785. 

...  . . 

June  6.  1788. 

February  2.  1787. 

Elehth  . 

Cvrus  Griffin . 

Virginia  . 

Januan-  22.  17.88. 

•Did  not  qualify  because  of  Illness. 


VOTES  AT  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

(Prior  to  1805  there  was  no  separate  ballot  for  Vlce-PTesIdent.  Each  elector  voted 
for  two  candidates  for  President,  and  the  candidate  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  If  a  majority  cf  all  cast,  became  President.  The  one  among  the  remaining 
candidates  who  had  the  highest  vote  became  Vice-President.  This  method  was  super¬ 
seded  through  the  adoption  of  the  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.) 


FOR  PRESIDENT,  1789-1908. 


Candidates. 

Year  of  election 

Politics. 

state  of  which 
a  resident,  j 

1 

y 
<  9 
£  c 

3 

**  V 

;  P 

•  ft 

'  s 

Elect*  I 

vntep 

Popular 

vote. 

f  ^ 

X 

Z 

ft  P 

<  *' 
ft 

3.0 
•  i 

^  ^ "  *  .A ..  ^ 

1780 

10 

69 

60 

34 

9 

6 

6 

— 

4 

Samuel  Huntingdon.... 

— 

Connecticut _ 

1  = 

1  T 

2 

3 

John  Milton . 

_ 

Georgia . 

- 

1  — 

2 
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>< 

(t> 

P 

2 

^  ? 

Klect’l 

votes 

nr.c 

Candidates. 

ft) 

o 

o* 

3 

Politics. 

state  of  which 
a  resident. 

u 

|| 

y. 

c 

2.  §■ 
< 

^  *- 

Popular 

vote. 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

132 

77 

71 

68 

60 

4 

1792 

15 

132 

Federalist. . . 
Federalist. .. 
Dem.~Rep. . , . 
Dem.-Hep... . 
Dem.-Rep. .. . 
Dein.-Rep. . . . 
Federalist. . , 
Dem.-Rep. .. . 

1796 

Massachusetts 

16 

130 

New  York..... 

1J 

59 

30 

IS 

11 

7 

- 

Federalist. . . . 

Connecticut  . . . 

1 

1 

'  .. 

Federalist. . . . 

Dem.-Rep - 

Dem.-Rep _ 

S 

No.  Carolina.. 
No.  Carolina.. 

n 

2 

*> 

Dem.-Rep. . . . 
Federalist. . . 
Dem.-Rep. . . . 

2 

Charles  C.  Pinckney.... 

1800 

South  Carolina 

16 

138 

1 

*73 

’73 

65 

64 

1 

Massachusetts 
South  Carolina 

Charles  C.  Pinckney.... 

Federalist. . . . 
Federalist. . . . 
Dem.-Rep. . .  . 

— 

— 

1804 

17 

176 

162 

14 

1808 

Dem.-Rep. . .  . 

17 

175 

122 

47 

Dem.-Rep - 

Dem.-Rep. . . . 
Federalist. . . . 
Dem.-Rep. . . . 
Federalist. . . . 
Dem.-Rep. . . . 
Opposition. , . . 

Coalition . 

Dem.-Rep. . . . 

6 

♦James  Madison  ... 

1812 

18 

217 

1  _ 

I'^S 

De  Witt  Clinton 

89 

183 

34 

1816 

19 

217 

Rufus  KIne . 

New  York  .... 

1820 

Virginia  . 

24 

235 

231 

Massachusetts 

1 

' 

•John  Q.  Adams..,.. . 

n824 

Massachusetts 

24 

261 

84 

108.740 

Tennessee  .... 

— 

99 

163.544 

WiUlam  H.  Crawford... 

41 

44.282 

46.687 

— 

Dem.-Rep _ 

Kentucky  .... 

— 

37 

•Andrew  Jackson . 

1828 

Tennessee  .... 

24 

261 

178 

647.231 

Nat.  Rep..... 

Democrat . 

Nat.  Rep . 

Massachusetts 

— 

83 

609,097 

1832 

Tennessee  .... 

24 

2881219 

687.602 

Henry  Clay . 

Kentucky  .... 

-- 

__ 

49 

630,209 

Virginia  . . 

1  ~ 

j  ™ 

11 

William  Wirt . . . 

Antl-llasonlc. 
Anti-Masonic. 
Democrat . 

Maryland  .... 

7 

}  33.108 

1836 

New  York  .... 

26 

294 

170 

761,649 

Ohio  . 

_ _ 

7.1 

Hn^h  T>  Whitp. 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Tennessee . 

261  _ 

Massachusetts 

_ 

14 

F736,66( 

No.  Carolina. . 

_ 

_ 

111 

•W.  H.  Harrison . 

1840 

Ohio  . . 

26 

294 

234 

60 

170 

1,27.6.017 

1,128,7(12 

1.337.243 

1,299,068 

1.360,101 

1,220.544 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

Democrat . 

New  York  .... 
Tennessee  .... 
Kentucky  .... 
T.oulslana  .... 

1844 

276 

Henry  Clav . 

Democrat . 

VChig . 

Whig . 

•Zacharv  Tavlor . 

1848 

30 

290 

Lewis  Cass . 

127 

254 

♦Franklin  Pierce . 

1852 

New  H’pshlre. 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania  . 
California  .... 
New  York . 

Tlllnnlts 

31 

296 

Whig . 

1.. 386, 578 
1,8.38,169 
1,341,264 

♦James  Buchanan . 

1866 

John  C.  Fremont . 

Millard  Fillmore . 

♦Abr'aham  Lincoln . 

1860 

Republican. . . 
Democrat . 

33 

303 

180 

72 

39 

12 

212 

21 

1,866.362 

847,514 

587,8.30 

1.375.167 

2.216.067 

1,808,725 

John  C.  Breckinridge... 
John  Bell . 

Kentucky  .... 
Tennessee  .... 
Illinois  . 

Stephen  A.  Douglas . 

_ 

•Abraham  Lincoln . , 

1864 

Republican. . . . 
Democrat . 

TlHnois 

36 

233 

George  B.  McClellan _ 

New  Jersey  . . 
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VOTES  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Candidates. 


•Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

Horatio  Seymour . 

•Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

Horace  Greeley . 

B.  Gratz  Brown . 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks. . 

Charles  J.  Jenkins . 

David  Davis . 

•Rutherford  B.  Hayes.... 

Samuel  J.  Tilden . 

•James  A. '  Garfleld . 

W.  S.  Hancock . 

•Grover  Cleveland . 

James  G.  Blaine . 

•Benjamin  Harrison . 

Grover  Cleveland . 

•Grover  Cleveland . 

Benjamin  Harrison . . . . 

James  B.  Weaver . 

•William  McKinley . 

•William  J.  Bryan . 

•William  McKinley . 

William  J.  Brj'an . 

•Theodore  Roosevelt . 

Alton  B.  Parker . 

•William  H.  Taft . 

William  J.  Bryan . 


18118 

1872 


1876 


Politics. 


Democrat .  New  York. 


Dem.  &  Dlb. . .  j  New  York. . . . 

Democrat . !  Missouri 

Democrat . .Indiana  . 

Democrat . I  Georgia  . 

Democrat .  Illinois  . 

Republican...  lOhlo  . . 

Democrat . iNew  York... 


—  I  Democrat .  Pennsylvania  . 

1884 1  Democrat . 'New  York . 

—  j  Republican. . .  Maine  . 

1888(  Republican _ !  Indiana  . 

—  I  Democrat .  New  York . 

1892|  Democrat . 'New  York... 

—  J  Republican. ..  Indiana  _ !! 

—  I  Populist .  Iowa  . 

18961  Republican. . .  t  Ohio  . 

—  I  Dem.  (Sll. )....,  Nebraska  _ 

19001  Republican _  Ohio  . 

—  I  Democrat .  Nebraska  . 

1904  Republican -  vew  York 

— .  j  Democrat .  New  York  .... 


I  Democrat .  Nebraska 


•Elected  President. 


X 

I  <  o 

Elect' 1 
votes. 

1^0 
'3  ^ 

;  s> 

•  O 

1  * 

1  Total  No. 

votes. . . . 

"? 

Popular 

vote. 

1  37 

1294 

214 

3,015,071 

1  - 

— 

80 

2.709.613 

1  37 

332 

286 

3,597.071. 

— 

• _ 

2,834.079 

1  - 
1  - 

- 

18 

42 

2 

- - 

1  1 

1  38 

369 

185 

4,033,950 

— 

— 

184 

4,284.885 

1  38 

3C9 

214 

4.449.0r.3 

— 

- 

15514.442.03.5 

38 

401 

21914.911.017 

— 

— 

18214,848.334 

38 

401 

2.3315. 440.216 

— 

— 

16815.538.233 

44 

444 

277 

5.554.267 

— 

14515.175.201 

— 

— 

22 '1,041.028 

45 

447 

27117.111.607 

— 

— 

17616.509.052 

45 

447 

292 

7.220.0S7 

- 

— 

155 16,360. 019 

4,-. 

476 

7.H20..337 

1  - 

— 

14015.079.011 

46 

483 

321 

7,677,470 

—  1 

—  1 

1621 

6.405.585 

R......  vr - vt;  There  being  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  Jefferscn  and 

Representatives  proceeded  on  February  11,  1801,  to  elect  a  Presi- 
^  ^®3<31ock  until  February  17,  when  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  two 
Delaware),  and  the  Federalist  members  from 
States  were  tied,  allowed  the  Republicans  from  those 
^row  them  to  Jefferson.  Jefferson  received  the  support  of  ten  States,  a 
vfc<2rT>r^ci,Snr  states  expressed  no  choice.  Burr  then  became 

rpspl7tatfvL=  President  having  a  majority,  the  House  of  Rep- 

vas  9.  182o,  elected  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  first  ballot.  He 

rrawfn?d  hi  States.  Andrew'  Jacks  n  by  seven  States  and  William  H. 

eleltoVal^coHcll  Calhoun  had  been  elected  Vice-President  by  the 

returned  hl'n.  Greeley  died  before  the  electoral  college  met.  Three  votes 

BrjaS  and  Watson  uXt  °"^  the 

ELECTORAD  COI.EEGE  VOTE  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT,  1804-1908. 

'Tee-President  was  taken  In  the  Electoral  College  until 
1804  following  the  ratification  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution, 
iTocIaimed  on  September  2o,  1804.  For  joint  votes  for  candfeates  for  President  and 
1  ice-President  in  1789.  1792,  1796  and  1800  see  preceding  table.) 


Candidates. 


Year. 


Politics. 


State  of  which 
a  resident. 


•Georee  Clinton . 

Rufus  King . 

•George  Clinton . 

Rufus  King . 

James  ILangdon.. 
James  Madison. . . 
James  Monroe. . . . 

•Elbridge  Gerry . 

Jared  Ingersoll... 
•Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
John  E.  Howard. 

James  Ross . 

John  Marshall... 
Robert  G.  Harper 


1804  '  Dcm.-Rep .  Sew  York . 

'  Federalist .  New  York . 

18C8  Dem. -Rep .  New  York . 

Federalist .  New  York . 

Dem. -Rep .  New  Hampshire. 

Dem. -Rep .  Virginia  . 

Dem. -Rep .  A'irginla  . 

1812  Dem. -Rep . 1  Massachusetts  .. 

Federalist .  Pennsylvania  ... 

1816  Dem. -Rep .  New  York . 

Federalist .  Maryland  . 

Federalist .  Pennsylvania  ... 

Federalist .  Virginia  . 

Federalist .  Maryland  . | 


Electoral 

votes. 
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Candidates. 


y  ear. 


Politics. 


State  of  which 
a  resident. 


Electoral 

votes. 


•Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
Richard  Stockton..... 

Daniel  Rodney . . . 

Robert  G.  Harper. .... 

Richard  Rush . 

•John  C.  Calhoun . 

Nathan  Sanford. ...... 

Nathaniel  Macon. ..... 

Andrew  Jackson ...... 

Martin  Van  Buren .... 

Henry  Clay........... 

•John  C.  Calhoun . . 

Richard  .Rush .... - - 

William  Smith . . 

•Martin  Van  Buren . 

John  Sergeant . . 

William  Wilkins . 

Henry  I^ee... . 

Amos  Ellmaker . 

•Richard  M.  Johnson. .... 
Francis  Granger. ..... 

John  Tyler . . . 

William  Smith . 

•John  Tyler . . . 

Richard  M.  Johnson. . 

L.  W.  Tazewell . 

James  K.  Polk ........ 

•George  M.  Dallas . 

Theodore  Frellnghuysen 

•Millard  Fillmore . 

"W.  O.  Butler. . . . 

•William  R.  King . 

William  A.  Graham... 
•John  C.  Breckinridge.... 
William  L.  Dayton.... 
Andrew  J.  Donelson... 

•Hannibal  Hamlin . . . 

Joseph  Lane . 

Edward  Everett . 

Hersche!  V.  Johnson... 

•Andrew  Johnson.. . 

George  H.  Pendleton . . 

•Schuyler  Colfax . . 

Francis  P.  Blair,  jr. . . 

•Henry  Wilson . . . 

B.  Gratz  Brown . 

George  W.  Julian . 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt.... 

John  M.  Palmer. ...... 

Thomas  E.  Bramlette. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks... 
William  S.  Groesbeck. 

Willis  B.  Machen. _ 

•William  A.  Wheeler..... 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

•Chester  A.  Arthur . 

William  H.  English... 
•Thomas  A.  Hendricks... 

John  A.  Ijogan . 

•Levi  P.  Morton . 

Allen  G.  Thurman . 

•Adlai  H.  Stevenson...... 

Whltelaw  Reid . 

James  G.  Field... . 

•Garret  A.  Hobart . 

Arthur  Sewall _ ...... 

Thomas  E.  Watson.  . . . 

•Theodore  Roosevelt . 

Adlai  B.  Stevenson.... 
•Charles  W.  Fairbanks... 

Henry  G.  Davis . . . 

•James  S.  Sherman...... 

John  W.  Kern . 777? 

^'Elected, 


I  1820  Dem.-Rep. 


1824 


1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 

1844 

1848 

1852 

1856 

1860 

1864 

1868 

1872 


1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

1892 

1896 

1900 

1904 

1908 


Dem.-Rep. .... 

Dem.-Rep . 

Dem.-Rep . 

Dem.-Rep . 

Dem.-Rep . 

Dem.-Rep . 

Democrat ...... 

Nat. -Rep . 

Democrat . 

Democrat . 

Nat. -Rep . 

Democrat . 

Anti-Masonic. . 
Anti-Masonic . . 

Democrat . 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Whig. . . 

Democrat ...... 

Democrat. 

Democrat . 

Democrat ...... 

Whig . 

Whig . 

Democrat . . 

Democrat ...... 

Whig . i . . . . 

Democrat . 

Republican . 

American . 

Republican . . . . . 

Democrat . 

Union. . . . 

Democrat. . 

Republican . 

Democrat. . . . . . 

Republican . 

Democrat . . 

Republican. . . . . 

Dem.-Lib . 

Dem.-Lib . 

Dem.-Lib . . 

Dem.-Lib. . . . . . 

Dem.-Lib . 

Dem.-Lib . 

Dem.-Lib . 

Dem.-Llb . 

Republican . . . . . 
Democrat ...... 

Republican . 

Democrat . 

Democrat . 

Republican . 

Republican. . . . . 

Democrat . 

Democrat . 

Republican. . . . . 

Populist. . 

Republican. . . . . 

Democrat . 

Populist . 

Republican . 

Democrat. . . . . . 

Republican. . . . . 

Democrat . 

Republican. . . . . 
Democrat ...... 


New  York...... 

New  Jersey.... 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  ...... 

Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina. 
New  York...... 

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee  . . . . . 

New  York . 

Kentucky  . 

South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina. 

New  York . 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Pennsylvania  . . 
Massachusetts  . 
Pennsylvania  . . 

Kentucky  . 

New  York . 

Virginia  . 

Alabama  ...... 

Virginia  . . 

Kentucky  ..... 

Virginia  ....... 

Tennessee  ..... 

Pennsylvania  . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Kentucky  . 

Alabama  . 

North  Carolina. 
Kentucky  ..... 
New  Jersey.... 

Tennessee  . 

Maine  . 

Oregon  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Georgia  . 

Tennessee  . 

Ohio  . . 

Indiana  . 

Missouri  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Missouri  . . . 

Indiana  . 

Georgia  . . .  v . . . 

Illinois  . 

Kentucky  _ _ _ 

Massachusetts  . 

Ohio  . 

Kentucky . . 

New  York . 

Indiana  . 

New  York . 

Indiana  . . 

Indiana  . 

Illinois  . 

New  York . 

Ohio  . . . . 

Illinois  . . 

New  York . 

Virginia  . . 

New  Jersey...’. 

Maine  . 

Georgia  . 

New  York . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

West  Virginia. . 

New  York . 

Indiana  . 
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45 
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__ 
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46 
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VOTE  IN  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BY  STATES,  1789-1792. 


-1769- 


States. 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut  .. 

Vermont  . 

New  York.... 
New  Jersey  . . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware.. . 
Maryland  . . 
Virginia  . . . 
Kentucky  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  . 
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States. 
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New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut  . . . 

Vermont  . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania  . . 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

Virginia  . 

Kentucky  . 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee  . 

South  Carolina. 
Georgia  . 
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ELECTOR.AL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BY’  ST.ATES.  1804-1828. 

II  160S.  II  1S12.  II  1616.  II  1.620.  II  ITOL  ||  1828. 
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1  1804.  1 

1808. 

1812.  1  1 
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1  — 

4 

— 

Total . 

1219 

491 

11 

7111701  73 

1  261  141  11112341  60111701105111631127 

2541  42 
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i:;i.ai;uruKAL» 

VOTERS 

STATES 

ELECTORAL 

VOTE 

FOR  PRESIDENT 

BY 

STATES, 

1856-1876. 

:  1856. 

1  1860. 

1864. 

1868. 

1872. 

76. 

States. 

Buchnnai 

-2 

1  3 

o 

3 

r* 

1  2 

3 

O 

•1 

Lincoln 

1“ 

1  ** 
3 

H 

=r 

a 

o 

c 

5. 

5* 

X 

S 

'  3 
O 

O 

3 

McClelln) 

Grant 

CO 

9 

v; 

3 

o 

c 

*1 

1  Grant  . 

Hendrick 

•-1 
•  o 

s 

Ch 
i  9 

S 

a 

Davis  (I 

j  1 

; 

X 

Tilden 

, 

a 

w 

V 

Cl 

P 

J  • 

J 

: 

1 

Alabama 

9 

— 

_ 

_ 

9 

[  — 

I  — f 

8 

10 

_  „ 

1  10 

Arkansas 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 

1  — 

1  — 

5 

_ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

1  6 

Cal . 

4 

1 

6 

6 

3 

Colorado. 

1 

Conn. 

— 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

— 

_ 

6 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

6 

Del . 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

_ 

1  - 

3 

3 

3 

A 

Florida  » . 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

_ 

1  - 

3 

4 

.... 

4 

Georgia  . . 

10 

— 

— 

_ 

10 

— 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

11 

Illinois 

11 

— 

— 

11 

— 

_ 

1  16 

16 

__ 

21 

_ 

21 

— 

Indiana  . . 

13 

— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

— 1 

1  13 

- 

13 

_ 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

Iowa  .... 

— 

4 

_ 

4 

_ 

— 

—  1 

1 

'6 

- 

8 

_ 

11 

_ 

11 

... 

Kartsas  . . 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

Kentueky 

12 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

1  - 

11 

11 

8 

4 

— 

12 

I.ouisiana 

6 

6 

- 

71 

1  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8 

Maine  . . . 

— 

8 

_ 

8 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 

7 

-1 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

.  . 

Maryland 

— 

8 

8 

—I 

1 

7 

-1 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mass. 

— 

13 

—  1 

13 

— 

_ 

-1 

1  12 

1 

12 

13 

__ 

13 

Michigan 

— 

6 

- 1 

6 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 

8 

-1 

8 

__ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

— 

Minn . 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 

— 

—I 

i 

4 

-I 

4 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_... 

5 

Miss . 

7 

_ 

_ ' 

— 

7 

— 

— 1 

-1 

_ 

8 

__ 

_ 

- 

8 

Missouri. 

9 

— 

— 1 

1  — 

— 

9| 

11 

-1 

11 

_ 

6 

8 

_ 

1 

- 

16 

Nebraska 

_ 

— 

—  1 

-1 

-1 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

— 

Nevada  . . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

—  1 

2 

-1 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

N.  H . 

— 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

—  1 

5 

-1 

5 

— 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

N.  Jersey 

7 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

31 

7 

_ 1 

7 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

New  York 

— 

35 

— 

36 

— 

— 

— 1 

33 

- 

— 

33 

35 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

35 

N.  Car... 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

—  1 

i  - 

- 

- 

9 

— 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

Ohio  . 

— 

23 

— 

23 

— 

— 

—  1 

21 

- 

21 

— 

22 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

22 

Oregon  . . 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

—  1 

3 

- 

— 

3 

3 

— 

_ 

— 

3 

_ 

Penn. 

27 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

—  1 

261 

- 

26 

— 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

20 

_ 

R.  Isiand. 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 1 

4| 

4 

— 

4 

— 

_ 

4 

_ 

S.  Car. . . . 

8 

_ 

_ 

—  1 

8 

— 

—  1 

1  - 

-1 

6 

_ 

7 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tenn . 

12 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

12 

—  1 

1  - 

- 

10 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Texas  . . .  1 

4 

— 

—  I 

- 

8 

8 

Vermont  | 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

—  I 

1 

5 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Virginia  .. 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 1 

1  - 

-] 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Wis . 

5 

5 

—  1 

1 

s 

- 

8 

__ 

10 

5| 

_ 

- 

_ 

10 

W.  Va...| 

— 1 

— 1 

—  1 

-1 

—  1 

— 1 

—  1 

5| 

-II 

5| 

-1 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

1  - 

5 

Totai. .  il74 

1141 

811180 

72 

39 

12||212| 

21| 

214 1 

71| |286| 

42 

181 

2 

11 

11851184 

•Not  counted:  Arkansas 

6; 

Lonisiana, 

8; 

Georgia. 

3,  cast  for  Horace  Greeley  alter 

his  death — 

17  in  ail 

.  Total 

counted 

,  349. 
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TO 
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1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

1892. 

II  1896.  1 

1900.  IJ 
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X 
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p 
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, 

X 

G 

1  ^ 

1  2 

a  t 

3  i 

3  1 

T 

f 

C3 

p 

P» 

A 

1 

't 

O  1 

m 
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S 

s 

n 

1  3 

9 

•< 

9 

P 

< 

o 

1 

n 

c 

* 

2 

P 

< 

]  ** 

ji  X 

l|  = 

P  ; 
p 

75 

'•<  '1 
= '! 

p 

S 

K 

9 

■7 

*< 

5 

pr 

• 

9  1 

* 

A 

1  j 

Q> 

i 

Si 

ir 

i  ! 

:  '1 

ri 

:  i; 

101 

61 

01 

— 

101 

— 

10 

1 

IJ 

11 

8 

11 

_ 

71 

_ 

7 

8 

0 

1  1 

81 

— 1 

81 

a 

1 

8 

10 

§ 

1  s 

6 

a 

6 

3 

6 

6 

t 

3 

4 

t 

3 

4 

11 

12 

12 

L 

5  ..  . 

13 

8 

4 

18 

8 

13 

13 

Idaho  . 

.... 

_ 

— 

-  3 

_ 

8 

8 

ininoiH  ... 

_ 

22 

22 

15 

13 

2 

11 

24 

15 

18 

24 

15 

13 

10 

27 

IS 

27 

Indiana  . 

irv 

15 

J 

Iowa  . 

n 

IS 

9 

“ 

13 

6 

-  10 

10 

12 

18 

8 

181 

-1 

1. 

12 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Main.  _ 

61 

• 
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1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

1892. 

1896. 

1900.  1 

1904. 

1908. 

States. 

1  Garfield, . . 

Hancock. . . 

Blaine . 

1  Cleveland. . 

1  Harrison. . 

g 

< 

p 

3 

Qi 

Harrison. . 

Cleveland. 

j  Weaver. . .  J 

McKinley. 

cd 

'5 

3 

McKinley. 

Bryan . 

:  Roosevelt. 

— 

Parker. . . . 

Taft . 

Bryan . 1 

Maryland  . 

... 

8 

— 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

— 

8 

— 

1, 

7 

2 

6 

MaasachusetU  . 

18 

_ 

14 

— 

14 

— 

15 

— 

15 

15 

16 

— 

16 

— 

Michigan  . 

11 

— 

13 

— 

13 

— 

9 

5 

14 

14 

— 

14 

— 

14 

— 

Minnesota  . 

0 

7 

_ 

7 

— 

9 

_ 

9 

9 

— 

11 

— 

11 

— 

Mississippi  . 

— 

8 

— 

9 

9 

9 

— 

9 

9 

10 

— 

10 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

-- 

18 

■  ■  - 

Montana  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

8 

_ 

Nebraska  . 

3 

_ 

5 

— 

6 

— . 

8 

_ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Nevada  . 

— 

3 

3 

— 

3 

. — 

_ 

a 

_ _ 

3 

3 

8 

— 

— 

3 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

S 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

_ 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— ; 

4 

— 

4 

— 

New  Jersey  . . 

— 

9 

— 

9 

9 

10 

_ 

10 

— 

10 

... 

12 

— 

12 

— 

New  York  . 

35 

— 

— 

36 

36 

36 

_ 

36 

36 

— 

39 

— 

89 

North  Carolina  .... 

10 

_ 

11 

_ 

11 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

11 

— 

11 

12 

— 

12 

North  Dakota  . 

— 

..... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

.... 

3 

4 

— 

4 

— 

Ohio  . 

22 

— 

23 

— 

23 

.= 

22 

1 

..... 

23 

— 

23 

23 

— 

23 

— - 

okiehoma  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.... 

— 

— 

7 

Oregon  . 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

4 

— 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania  . 

29 

— 

30 

— 

30 

— 

32 

— 

32 

— 

32 

— 

34 

34 

— 

Rhode  Island  . 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

.... 

1  4 

_ 

— 

4 

_ 

4 

— 

4 

.... 

4 

— 

South  Carolina  .... 

— 

7 

» 

9 

_ 

9 

9 

— 

9 

— 

9 

South  Dakota  . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

- ; 

4 

__ 

4 

— 

Tennessee  . 

12 

_ 

12 

12 

12 

. 

__ 

12 

— 

12 

_ 

12 

12 

Texas  . 

8 

_ 

13 

IS 

15 

_ 

15 

_ 

15 

18 

— 

18 

Utah  . 

... 

8 

8 

3 

... 

3 

Vermont  . 

6 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

— 

Virginia  . 

— 

11 

_ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

— 

12 

Washington  . 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

5 

5 

— 

West  V  Irglnla  . 

— 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

6 

6 

_ 

6 

__ 

6 

_ 

7 

7 

_ 

Wisconsin  . 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

Wyoming  . 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

__ 

3 

— 

3 

— 

Totals  . |214|165||182|219n233|168||14B|277|  22||271|17a||292|156||336|140|i321| 

In 
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•Republican  candidates  in  first  column.  Democratic  In  second  column 

the  third  column  Is  the  Populist  vote. 

ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  VICE-P 'RESIDENT. 

No  separate  ballot  for  Vice-President  was  taken  in  the  Electoral  College  prior 
to  1804.  Since  that  time  the  vote  by  states  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
candidates  of  the  various  parties  has  been  identical  except  in  the  elections  of  1808, 
1812,  1816,  1820,  1824,  1828,  1832,  1836,  1840,  1872  and  1896.  The  variations  in  those 
years  from  the  votes  for  Presidential  candidates  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  were: 

1808 — George  Clinton,  Democratic-Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
received  nine  less  votes  than  James  Madison,  Democratic-Republican  candidate 
for  President.  Vermont,  which  cast  six  votes  for  Madison,  cast  six  votes  for 
John  Langdon  for  Vice-President,  and  Ohio,  with  three  votes,  did  the  same.  The 
six  electors  from  New  York,  who  voted  for  Clinton  for  President  instead  of  Madi¬ 
son,  cast  three  votes  for  Vice-President  for  Madison  and  three  for  James  Monroe. 

1812 — Elbridge  Gerry,  Democratic-Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
received  three  more  votes  than  James  Madison.  One  Federalist  vote  from  New 
Hampshire  and  two  from  Massachusetts  were  cast  for  him.  Jared  Ingersoll,  Federalist 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  received  three  votes  less  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  than  De  Witt  Clinton. 

1816 — The  nine  Federalist  electors  from  Connecticut  and  the  three  from 
Delaware,  who  voted  for  Rufus  King  for  President,  did  not  vote  for  John  B. 
Howard  for  Vice-President.  Connecticut  gave  five  votes  to  James  Ross  and  four 
to  John  Marshall,  and  Delaware  gave  three  votes  to  Robert  G.  Harper. 

1820— “Daniel  D.  Tompkins  received  thirteen  votes  less  than  James  Monroe. 
Eight  electors  from  Massachusetts,  who  had  voted  for  Monroe,  voted  for  Richard 
Stockton  for  Vice-President.  Delaware  gave  four  votes  to  Daniel  Rodney,  and 
one  Monroe  elector  from  Maryland  voted  for  Robert  G.  Harper.  The  single 
elector  from  New  Hampshire,  voted  for  Richard  Rush  for  Vice-President. 

1824 — There  were  no  regular  parly  nominations  this  year,  all  the  candidates  for 
President  being  affiliated  with  the  Democratic-Republican  party.  The  election 
of  President  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  the  chief  candidate  for  Vice-President  and  received  182  votes.  Nathan  San¬ 
ford  received  seven  votes  from  New  York,  seven  from  Kentucky,  and  sixteen 
from  Tennessee.  Nathaniel  Macon  received  twenty-four  votes  from  Virginia. 
Andrew  Jackson  received  one  vote  from  New  Hampshire,  eight  from  Connecticut, 
one  from  Maryland  and  three  from  Missouri.  Martin  Van  Buren  received  nine 
votes  from  Georgia,  and  Henry  Clay  two  votes  from  Delaware. 

1828—John  C.  Calhoun,  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  received 
seven  votes  less  than  were  cast  for  Andrew  Jackson,  Democratic  candidate  for 
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President.  Seven  Democratic  electors  from  Geor^ila  voted  for  tVilliam  Sm.th,  o£ 
South  Carolina,  for  Vice-president. 

1833 — Martin  Van  Buren,  Democratic  candidate  tor  Vice-President,  received 
thirty  votes  less  than  Anarew  jachson,  Den.ocratic  canaidate  lor  Presiueut. 
Thirty  Democratic  eieclor.s  tiom  Pennsylvania  voted  for  William  WilltliiB,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President. 

IbcO — Richard  M.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate  tor  Vice-President,  received 
twenty-three  votes  less  than  Martin  \’an  Buren,  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  His  vote,  147,  was  one  less  than  the  majoiity  In  the  electoral  college,  and  be 
was  elected  Vice-President  by  the  Senate.  '  i  he  A  nig  caiiuidates  lor  t  ice- 
President,  nominated  by  separate  state  action,  received  these  votes:  I-'raiicls 
Granger,  Massachusetts.  14;  Vermont,  7;  New  .lersey,  8;  Delaware,  3;  Kentuck>. 
15;  Ohio,  31;  Indiana,  U;  total.  77.  John  Tiyler,  Maryland,  10;  South  Carolina, 
11;  Georgia,  11;  Tennessee.  10;  total,  47.  William  Srnitn,  Virginia.  33. 

1840 — Richard  M.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  received 
twelve  votes  less  than  Martin  Van  Buren,  Democratic  candidate  tor  President. 
One-  Democr.atic  elector  from  Virginia  voted  for  James  K.  Polk,  and  eleven 
Democratic  electors  from  South  Carolina  voted  for  L.  W.  Tazewell. 

1872 — Horace  Greeley,  Democratic  and  Liberal  candidate  for  President,  having 
died  before  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college,  the  '  Democratic  electoral  vote 
was  divided  among  tour  candidates.  B.  Grata  Brown.  Democratic  and  Liberal 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  received  forty-seven  votes,  ninet,  en  less  than  the 
number  of  Democratic  electors.  These  nineteen  votes  were  distributed  as  follows: 

One  from  Georgia  for  N.  P.  Banks,  five  from  Missouri  for  George  W.  Julian, 
five  from  Georgia  for  Alfreu  H.  Colquitt,  three  from  bllssuurl  for  John  M.  Palmer, 
three  from  Kentucky  for  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  one  from  Missouri  for  William 
L.  Groesbeck,  and  one  from  Kentucky  for  Willis  B.  Machen. 

180(1 — William  J.  Bryan  was  supported  for  President  in  this  election  by  the 
Democratic  and  Populist  parties,  but  each  party  made  a  separate  nomination 
for  Vice-President,  and  in  ten  states  carried  by  Mr.  Bryan  there  was  a  coalition 
on  electors,  which  resulted  in  a  division  of  votes  for  \'ice-Presldent.  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  Populist  candidate  tor  Vice-President,  received  three  votes  from 
-Arkan.sas,  four  from  Louisiana,  four  from  Missouri,  one  fiom  Montana,  four 
from  Nebraska,  five  from  North  Carolina,  two  from  South  Dakota,  one  from 
Utah,  two  from  Washington,  and  one  from  Wyoming.  Total,  twenty-seven. 
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EI.IXTIOX  OF  187(1. 


States. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Grb.  1 

fiK  •>:<(» 

102  002 

Arkansas  . 

38,669 

5.8!  071 

280 

Caliiornia  . 

7‘J.2GU 

70.405 

47 

Connecticut  . 

.... 

59,034 

61.934 

774 

lO  7.V> 

13  3tSl 

■  — 

2;LK4!I 

22,023 

- j 

44G 

i;io,o.ss 

Illinois  . 

278!232 

258,601 

17.233 

Indiana  . 

2u8,0tl 

213.526 

0,533 

Iowa  . 

.... 

171,327 

112,099 

9,001 

Kansas  . 

.... 

78,322 

37.002 

7,776 

Kentucky  . 

97,150 

159.690 

1,944 

70,5U8 

Maine  . 

.... 

66,300 

49.823 

663 

Maryland  . 

.... 

7l.yijl 

91,780 

33 

Massachusetts  .... 

150.063 

108.777 

779 

Michigan  . 

166.534 

141,095 

9,060 

Minnesota  . 

. 

72,962 

48.700 

2,311 

52,005 

112.173 

Missouri  . 

145,029 

203,077 

3.4118 

Nebraska  . 

31.010 

17,554 

2,320 

Nevada  . 

10,383 

0.308 

— 

New  Hampshire... 

41,539 

38.509 

76 

New  Jersey . 

103,517 

115.962 

712 

New  Turk . 

489.207 

521,940 

1,087 

1US,417 

125.427 

Ohio  . 

330,698 

323,182 

3,057 

. 

15.206 

14.149 

5101 

Pennsylvania  . 

384.122 

366.158 

7.187] 

Rhode  Island . 

15,787 

10.712 

68| 

fll  S70 

90.006 

133,106 

- i 

so!  560 

44.800 

104,755 

44.002 

20.254 

- 1 

95.558 

130,670 

West  Virginia . 

42.698 

66,455 

1.373 

130,668 

123,927 

1,500 

Total . 

4,033.95014,284.757 

81,7401 

Pro.  1 


378 


141 


36 

110 

818 


10 

84 

706 

72 


64 

1.509 


43 

2.359 

1.636 


1,310 
60 1 


9.5221 


•Scat. 

Total. 

170,232 

97,029 

19 

155,800 

36 

122,156 

24,133 

46,772 

180,534 

280 

554,493 

— 

431,070 

— 

292.403 

23 

124,133 

— 

259,(508 

— 

145,048 

— 

116,786 

1G3.8U4 

— 

259.703 

71 

317,526 

— 

124.144 

164,778 

97 

351.765 

117 

53,006 

— 

19,691 

80.124 

220.234 

1.R2S 

1.017,330 

233,844 

76 

658,649 

29,865 

83 

758.869 

26.627 

182,776 

222,732 

145,555 

64.346 

235.228 

100.526 

258,131 

2.636 

8,412.606 

•Includes  Anti-Masonic  and  American  Alliance.  tElectors  chosen  by  Legislature. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  CABINET  CHIEFS. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  FROM  1789  TO  1911. 

(A  Cabinet  officer,  being  appointed  for  no  fixed  term,  does  not  go  out  of 
Office  when  a  President’s  term  expires,  but  usually  remains  formally  at 
the  head  of  his  department  until  his  successor  qualifies  or  he  Is  reappointed. 
Xo  note  is  taken  in  the  following  table  of  the  formal  service  of  hold-over 
Cabinet  officers  under  the  administration  of  incoming  Presidents  unless 
that  service  continues  long  enough  to  involve  som<'  exercise  of  Cabinet 
functions.  Subordinates  acting  temporarily  as  heads  of  departments  are 
not  considered  as  Cabinet  officers.  In  the  early  history  of  the  government 
all  the  Cabinet  officers  were  not  heads  of  departments.  The  order  of  de- 
precedence  now  observed  was  not  established  until  the  passage  of 
the  Presidential  succession  act  of  January  19,  1886.  The  dates  given  are 
those  on  which  commissions  were  issued.  They  do  not  always  correspond 
with  the  dates  on  which  service  actually  began.) 

First  Administration  of  Washington. 

PRESIDENT— George  Washington,  Va..  Mch.  4,  1789,  to  Mch.  4,  1793.  (Not  In- 
auprated  until  April  30.  1789.)  V.-PRES’T— John  Adams.  Mass.  SEC.  STATE— 
John  Jay,  N.  Y-.  continued  from  similar  service  as  Secretary  for  Forelgm  Affairs 
under  the  Confederation,  served  until  Mch.  21,  1790;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Va.,  Sept. 
26,  1789.  SEC.  TRE  \SURT — Alexander  Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11.  1789.  SEC. 
WAR— Henry  Knox,  Mass.,  Sept.  12.  1789.  POST’ R-GEN.— Samuel  Osgood.  Mass.. 
Sept.  26.  1789,  served  until  Aug.  19.  1791;  Timothy  Pickering,  Penn.,  Aug.  12, 
1791.  ATT’Y'-GEN. — Edmund  Randolph,  Va..  Sept.  26.  1789. 

Second  Administration  of  Washington. 

.'PRESIDENT — George  Washington,  second  term.  Mch.  4.  1793,  to  Mch.  4.  1797.  V. — 
PRES’T — John  Adams.  Mass.  SEC.  STATE— Thos.  Jefferson,  continued;  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph,  Va.,  Jan.  2.  1794;  Timothy  Pickering,  Penn.,  Secretarj-  of  War, 
ad  interim.  Aug.  20.  1795,  to  Dec.  9,  1795;  Timothy  Pickering.  Penn.,  Dec. 
10.  1795.  SEC.  TREASURY — Alexander  Hamilton,  continued:  Oliver  Wolcott,  jr.. 
Conn.,  Feb.  2.  1795.  SEC.  WAR — Henrj-  Knox,  continued;  Timothy  Pickering, 
Penn.,  Jan.  2.  1795.  served  until  Dec.  10,  1795.  and  then,  being  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  ad  interim,  until  Feb.  5.  1796;  James  McHenry.  Md..  Jan.  27.  1796. 
POST’R-GEN. — Timothy  Pickering,  continued,  served  until  Jan.  2.  1795;  Joseph 
Habersham,  Ga..  Feb.  25,  1795.  ATTY'  GEN. — Edmund  Randolph,  contlnu^. 
served  until  Jan.  2.  1794;  William  Bradford,  Penn.,  Jan.  27.  1794.  served  until 
Aug.  23.  1795;  Charles  Lee.  A'a..  Dec.  10.  1795. 

Administration  of  John  Adams. 

PRESIDENT — John  Adams.  Mass.,  Mch.  4,  1797,  to  Mch.  4,  1801.  V.-PRES’T _ Thos. 

Jefferson,  Va.  SEC.  STATE — Timothy  Pickering,  continued,  served  until  Maj 
12.  1800;  (Jharles  Lee,  Va.,  Attorney  (Jeneral,  ad  Interim,  May  13  to  June  6 
1800:  John  Marshall.  Va..  May  13,  1800.  SEC.  TREASURY— Oliver  Wolcott, 
jr.,  continued:  Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  Jan.  1.  1801.  SEC.  WAR — James  McHenry, 
continued;  Benjamin  Stoddert.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ad  interim.  June  1,  1800, 
to  June  12.  1800;  Samuel  Dexter,  Mass..  May  13,  1800,  served  until  Jan  1,  1801, 
and  then,  being  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ad  interim,  until  March  3,  1801; 
Roger  Griswold.  Conn.,  Feb.  3.  1801.  SEC.  NAVY — George  Cabot.  Mass., 
May  3.  17£8:  Benjamin  Stoddert.  Md.,  May  21,  1798.  POST’R-GEN. — Joseph 
Habersham,  continued.  ATT'Y  GEN. — Charles  Lee,  continued. 

First  Administration  of  Jefferson. 

PRESIDENT — Thos.  Jefferson,  Va.,  Mch.  4,  1801,  to  Mch.  4.  1805.  V.-PRES’T — 
Aaron  Burr.  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — James  Madison,  Va.,  Mch.  5,  1801.  SEC. 

TREASURY — Samuel  Dexter,  continued,  served  until  May  6.  1801;  Albert  Gal¬ 

latin,  Penn..  May  14,  1801.  SEC.  WAR — Henry  Dearborn.  Mass..  Mch.  5,  1801. 
SEC.  Navy — Benj.  Stoddert.  continued,  served  until  March  31.  1801;  Henry 

Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim.  April  1  to  July  17,  1801;  Robert 

Smith.  Md..  July  15,  1801.  POST’R-GEN. — Joseph  Habersham,  continued, 

served  until  Nov.  2.  1801:  Gideon  Granger,  Conn.,  Nov.  28.  1801.  ATTY-GEN. 
— Levi  Lincoln.  Mass.,  Mch.  5,  1801,  served  until  Dec.  31.  1804. 

Second  Administration  of  Jefferson. 

PRESIDENT — Thomas  Jefferson,  second  term.  Mch.  4.  1805,  to  Mch.  4,  1809.  V.- 

PRES’T — George  Clinton.  X'.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — James  Madison,  continued. 
SEC.  TREASURY — Albert  Gallatin,  continued.  SEC.  WAR— Henry  Dearborn, 
continued,  served  until  Feb.  16.  1809.  SEC.  X’AVY — Robert  Smith.  Md. .  contin¬ 
ued.  POST’R-GEN. — Gideon  Granger,  continued.  ATT'Y-GEN. — John  Breck- 

enridge,  Ky.,  Aug.  7,  1805,  served  until  Dec.  14,  1806:  Csesar  A.  Rodney.  Penn., 
Jan.  20.  1807. 

First  Administration  of  Madison. 

PRESIDENT— James  Madison,  Va..  Mch.  4.  1809.  to  Mch.  4,  1813.  V.-PRES’T— 
George  Clinton.  N.  Y..  died  Arril  20,  1812:  William  H.  Crawford.  Ga.,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  April  20,  1812.  to 
March  3.  ISIS.  SEC.  ST.\TE — Robert  Smith.  Md.,  Mch.  6.  1809;  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  Va.,  April  2,  1811.  SEC.  TREASURY — Albert  Gallatin,  continued.  SEC. 
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WAR — William  Eustis,  Mass.,  Mch.  7.  1809,  served  until  Dee.  3,  1812; 
James  Monroe.  Secretary  of  State,  ad  interim,  Jan.  1,  1813,  to  Feb.  4,  1813; 
John  Armstrong,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1813.  SEC.  NAVY — Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C., 
Mch.  7,  1809,  served  Vintil  Dec  31,  1812;  William  Jones,  Penn.,  Jan.  12.  1813. 
POST'R-GEN. — Gideon  Granger,  continued.  ATTY’Y-GEN. — Csesar  A.  Rodney, 
continued,  served  until  Dec.  5,  1811;  William  Pinkneiy,  Md.,  Dec.  11,  1811. 

Second  Administration  of-  Madison. 

PRESIDENT— James  Madison,  second  term,  Mch.  4,  1813,  to  Mch.  4,  1817.  V.- 

PRES’T — Blbridge  Gerry,  Mass.,  died  Nov.  23,  1814;  S.  John  Gaillard,  S.  C., 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  Nov.  23, 
1814,  to  March  3,  1817.  SEC.  STATE — James  Monroe,  continued  until 

Sept.  27,  1814,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  acting  ad  interim  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State;  reappointed  Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  28,  1815.  SEC.  TREAS¬ 
URY^ — Albert  Gallatin,  continued  until  Feb.  9,  1814.  he  being  absent  in  Europe 
from  April  17.  1813,  on  diplomatic  business;  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  ad  interim.  April  21,  1813,  to  Feb.  9,  1814;  George  W.  Campbell,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
9.  1814;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Penn.,  Oct.  6,  1814;  William  H.  Crawford,  Ga., 
Oct.  22.  1816.  SEC.  WAR — John  Armstrong,  continued  until  Aug.  30,  1814; 
.lames  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  ad  interim,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  30,  1814; 
as  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  1,  1814,  to  Feb.  28,  1815,  and  as  Secretary  of  State, 
ad  interim,  Mch.  1,  1815,  to  Mch.  14,  1815;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ad  interim,  Mch.  14.  1815,  to  Aug.  8.  1815;  William  H.  Craw¬ 
ford.  Ga.,  Aug.  1,  1815,  served  until  Oct.  21,  1816.  SEC.  NAVY— William 

Jones,  continued  until  Dec.  1,  1814;  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  Mass.,  Dec. 
19,  1814.  POST’R-GEN.— Gideon  Granger,  continued,  served  until  Feb.  25, 

1814;  Return  J.  Meigs,  jr.,  Ohio,  Mch.  17,  1814.  ATT’Y-GEN. — ^William  Pinkney, 
continued;  Richard  Rush,  Penn.,  Feb.  10,  1814. 

First  Administration  of  Monroe, 

PRESIDENT— James  Monroe,  Va.,  Mch.  4,  1817,  to  Mch.  4,  182'1.  V.-PRES’T— 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — John  Q.  Adams,  Mass.,  Mch.  6.  1817. 
SEC.  TREASXTRY— William  H.  Crawford,  continued.  SEC.  WAR— John  C. 
Calhoun,  S.  C.,  Oct.  8,  1817.  SEC.  NAVY — Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  con¬ 
tinued,  served  until  Sept.  30,  1818;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  ad 
interim,  Oct.  19,  1818,  to  Dec.  31,  1818;  Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9.  1818, 
POST’R-GEN. — Return  J.  Meigs,  jr..  continued.  ATT’ Y-GEN.— Richard  Rush, 

continued,  served  until  Oct.  30,  1817;  V’illiam  Wirt,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  1817. 

Second  Administration  of  Monroe, 

PRESIDENT — James  Monroe,  second  term,  Mch.  4.  1821,  to  Mch.  4,  1825.  V.- 

PRES’T — Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — John  Q.  Adams,  continued. 
SEC.  TREASURY— William  H.  Crawford,  continued.  SEC.  WAR— John  C. 
Calhoun,  continued.  SEC.  NAVY — Smith  Thompson,  continued,  served  until 
Aug.  31,  1823;  Samuel  L.  Southard.  N.  J.,  Sept.  16,  1823.  POST’R-GEN.— 
Return  J.  Meigs,  jr.,  continued,  served  until  June  30,  1823;  John  McLean,  Ohio, 
June  26,  1823.  ATT’Y-GEN. — ^William  Wirt,  continued. 

Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

PRESIDENT — John  Quincy  Adams,  Mass.,  Mch,  4,  1825,  to  Mch.  4,  1829.  V.-PRES’T 
—John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.  SEC.  STATE— Henry  Clay.  Ky.,  Mch.  7,  1825.  SEC. 
TREASURY — Richard  Rush.  Penn.,  Mch.  7,  1825.  SEC.  WAR — James  Barbour, 
Va.,  Mch.  7.  1825,  served  until  May  24,  1828;  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  ad  interim.  May  26.  1828,  to  June  19,  1828;  Peter  B.  Porter, 
N.  Y.,  May  26.  1828.  SBC.  NAVY— Samuel  L.  Southard,  continued.  POST’R- 
GE!N. — John  McLean,  ccntinued  ,  ATT’Y-GEN. — William  Wirt,  continued. 

First  Administration  of  Jackson. 

PRESIDENT— Andrew  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Mch.  4,  1829,  to  Mch.  4,  1833.  V.-PRES’T 
— John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.,  resigned  Dec.  28,  1832;  Hugh  L.  White,  Tenn., 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  sucession,  Dec.  28,  1832, 
to  Mch.  3,  1833.  SEC.  STATE— Martin  Van  Buren.  N.  Y.,  Mch.  6,  1829;  Ed¬ 
ward  Livingston.  La.,  May  24,  1831.  SEC.  TREASURY — Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
Penn.,  Mch;  6,  1829.  served  until  June  20,  1831;  Louis  McLane,  Del.,  Aug.  8. 
1831.  SEC.  WAR — John  H.  Eaton,  Tenn.,  Mch.  9.  1829  served  until  June  18. 
1831;  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney  General,  ad  interim,  July  21,  1831,  to  Aug.  7, 
1831;  Lewis  Cass,  Ohio,  Aug.  1,  1831.  SEC.  NAVY — John  Blanch,  N.  C., 
Mch.  9,  1829,  served  until  May  12,  1831;  Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,  May  23,  1831. 
POST’R-GEN.— William  T.  Barry,  Ky..  Mch.  9.  1829.  ATT’ Y-GEN.— John  M. 
Berrien,  Ga.,  Mch.  9.  1829,  served  until  June  22,  1831;  Roger  B.  Taney,  Md., 
July  20,  1831. 

Second  Administration  of  Jackson. 

PRESIDENT — Andrew  Jackson,  second  term,  Mch.  4.  1833.  to  Mch.  4,  1837.  V.- 

PRES’T — Martin  Van  Buren,  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — Edward  Livingston,  con¬ 
tinued,  served  until  May  29,  1833;  Louis  McLane,  Del.,  May  25,  1833;  John 
Forsyth,  Ga.,  June  27,  1834.  SEC.  TREASURY — Louis  McLane,  continued, 

served  until  May  29,  1833;  William  J.  Duane,  Penn.,  May  29,  1833;  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Md.,  Sept.  23,  1833,  served  until  June  25.  1834;  Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H., 
June  27.  1834.  SEC.  WAR — Lewis  Cass,  continued,  served  until  Oct.  4,  1836; 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney  General,  ad  interim.  Oct.  26.  1836.  to  March  3, 
1837;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Mch.  3,  1837.,  SEC.  NAVY — Levi  Woodbury,  continued. 
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served  “"<11  30.  1834;  Mahlon  Dickerson.  N.  J..  June  30.  l.<<34  POST'R- 

sU'.  23^-18:llf  Ben]“nin  f!"  B^Uer^  Nr?°.*Nov^- 

Administratlnn  of  Van  Buren. 

Buren.  N.  Y..  Mch.  4.  1837.  to  Mch.  4.  1841.  V.-PRES'T— 
Richard  M.  Johnson.  Ky.  SEC.  STATE— John  Forsyth,  continued.  SEC.  TREA8. 

7  <?F^  v?vv'  m°"h  Jotl  R-  Poinsett.  S.  C..  Mch. 

Julv  1  Dickerson,  continued;  James  K.  Paulding.  N.  Y.. 

iw!ft  u^»*#  \t9;  ^  R-GEN. — Amos  Kendall,  continued,  served  until  May  25 
M-  Conn..  May  25.  1840.  entered  upon  duties  May  20.  ^840. 

^  iT  j’  N.  Y..  continued,  served  until  Aug  31  1838 

Penn  ^j'an’^li  ^840  '  ^838;  Henry*  D.  Gilpin! 

Administration  of  William  H.  Harrison. 

PRESIDENT — William  H.  Harrison.  Ohio.  Mch.  4.  1841  to  April  4  1841  on  which 
date  he  died.  V.- PRES' T— John  Tyler.  Va.  SECY  STATE-Danlel  'W-ebster 
hhl^u  n  TREASUR-y— Thomas  Ewing.  Ohio.  Mch.  6.  184l! 

SEC.  WAR— John  Bell.  Tenn..  Mch.  5,  1841.  SEC.  NAVY— George  El  Badger. 
^;,C-  5.  1841.  POST'R-GEN. — Francis  Granger,  N.  Y.,  Mch.  6.  1841 

ATT  Y-GEN. — John  J.  Crittenden.  Ky..  Mch.  5,  1841. 

Adminislratlnn  of  Tyler. 

PRESIDENT— John  Tyler.  Ya..  April  4.  1.S41.  to  Mch.  4.  184.5.  V.-PRES'T — Samuel 
L.  southard.  N.  J..  and  Wlllle  P.  Mangum.  N.  C..  presidents  of  the  Senate  and 
ne.xt  In  line  of  s'jccessirn.  the  first  serving  from  May  31.  1841.  to  Mav  31.  184J. 
and  the  second  from  May  31.  1842.  to  March  3.  1845.  SEC  STATE: — Daniel 
st-rved  until  May  8.  1.842;  Hugh  S.  I>gar4.  S.  C..  Attorney 
1°  June  2tl.  1843;  Abel  P.  Upshur.  Sec- 
retap  of  the  Navy  ad  Interim,  from  June  24.  1843.  to  July  24.  1843-  Abel  P 
frSm  “poi?  %o  John  Nelson.  Md..  Attorney  General,  ad  Interim, 

r  31.  1844;  Feb.  20.  1844;  John  C.  Calhoun.  S.  C.. 

treasury — Thomas  Ewing,  continued,  served  until  Sept. 
P®""-  •'‘■pc  13.  1841.  served  until  Feb.  28.  1843; 
p?hh  sei'eJ  “"'H  May  2.  1844;  George  M. 

Bibb'  JCy..  June  15.  1^4.  SEC.  VaR — John  Bell,  continued,  served  until 

MM,  D<=C  '2-  1^1:  James  M.  Porter.  Penn.. 

Mch.  8.  1843;  V  llllam  V  llkins,  Penn..  Feb.  15.  1844.  SEC.  NAVY— George  E 
Badges  continued,  served  until  Sept.  1.  1841;  Abel  P.  Upshur.  Va..  Sei  t.  13. 

David  Henshaw.  Mass..  July  24.  1843;  Thomas  W.  Gilmer.  Va..  Feh.  15. 
1844  served  until  Feb.  28.  1844:  John  Y.  Mason.  Va..  Mch.  14.  1844.  POST'R- 
Granger,  continued,  served  until  Sept.  13.  1841;  Charles  A.  Wlck- 
Sept.  13.  1841.  ATTY’-GEN. — John  J.  Crittenden,  continued,  serx'ed 
J'o/i  U  Pogh  S.  Legarfi.  S.  C..  Sept.  13.  1841.  served  until  June  20. 

1843;  John  Nelson.  Md..  July  1.  1843. 

Administration  of  Polk. 

PR^IDENT — James  K.  Polk.  Tenn..  Mch.  4.  1845.  to  Mch.  4.  1849.  V-PRES'T — 
George  M.  Dallas.  Penn.  SEC.  8TATE — James  Buchanan.  Penn..  Mch.  6.  1845. 
SEC.  TREASURY — Robert  J.  Walker.  Miss..  Mch.  0.  1845.  SEC.  WAR — William 
L  Marcy.  N.  Y..  Jlch.  6.  1845.  SBC.  NA\'Y— George  Bancroft.  Mass..  Jlch.  10. 
1845;  John  Y.  Ma.son.  Va..  Sept.  9.  1848.  P08T-R-GEN.— Cave  Johnson.  Tenn.. 
Mch.  0.  1845.  ATT'Y-GEN.— John  Y.  Mason.  Va..  Mch.  6.  1845;  Nathan  Clif¬ 
ford.  Me  .  Oct.  17.  1846.  served  until  Mch.  18.  1848;  Isaac  Toucey,  Conn..  June 
21.  1848. 

Administration  of  Taylor. 

PRESIDENT -Zachary  Taylor.  La..  Mch.  5.  1849.  to  July  9.  1850.  on  which  dav 
he  died.  A'.-  PRES'T— Millard  Fillmore.  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE— John  M.  Clayton. 
Del..  Mch.  7.  1849.  SBC.  TRE A SURY— William  M.  Meredith.  Penn..  Jlch.  8. 
1840.  SEC.  WAR — George  W.  Crawford.  Ga..  Mch.  8.  1.849.  SEC.  NAVY — William 
B.  Preston.  Va..  Mch.  8.  1849.  POST'R-GEN.— Jacob  Collamer.  Vt..  Mch.  8.  1849. 
ATT'Y-GEN.— Reverdy  Johnson.  Md..  Mch.  8,  1849.  SEC.  INTERIOR— Thomas 
Ewing.  Ohio.  Mch.  8.  1849. 

Administration  of  Fillmore. 

PRESIDENT— Millard  Fillmore.  N.  Y..  July  9.  1.8.50.  to  Mch.  4.  1853.  V.-PRES’T- 
William  R.  King.  Ala.,  and  David  R.  .Atchison.  Mo.,  presidents  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  the  former  from  Dec.  2.  1850.  to 
Dec  fi.  1S.52.  and  the  latter  from  Dec.  0.  1852.  to  Mch.  3.  1853.  SEC.  STATE- 
Danlel  Webster.  Mass..  July  22.  1850.  served  until  Oct.  24.  1852;  Edward  E\-erett. 
Mass.  Nov.  6.  1.852.  SEC.  TREASURY— Thomas  Corwin.  Ohio.  Julv  23.  1850. 
SE(A  WAR— Charles  M.  Conrad.  La..  Aug.  15.  1850.  SEC.  NAVY— William  A. 
Graham.  N.  C..  Julv  22.  1850;  John  P.  Kennedy.  Md..  July  22.  1852.  POST'R- 
GEN. — Nathan  K.  Hall.  N.  Y..  July  23.  1850;  Samuel  D.  Hubbard.  Conn..  .Aug. 
31.  1852.  ATT'Y-GEN  —John  .1.  Crittenden.  Ky..  July  22.  1850.  SEC.  INTERIOR 
— Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan.  Penn..  Aug.  15.  1850.  served  until  Aug.  26.  1850; 
Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart.  Va..  Sept.  12.  1850. 

Administration  of  Fierce. 

PRESIDENT— Franklin  Pierce.  N.  H..  Mch.  4.  1853.  to  Mch.  4.  1857.  V.-PRES'T— 
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Wlilliam  R.  King,  Ala.,  died  April  18,  1853;  David  R.  Atchison,  Mo.;  Lewis 
Cass,  Mich.;  Jesse  D.  Bright,  Ind. ;  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Mich.,  and  Janies  M. 
Mason.  Va.,  presidents  pro  tempore  cf  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  suc¬ 
cession.  Dec.  5,  1853,  to  Mch.  3.  1857.  SEC.  STATE— William  D.  Marcy,  N.  T., 
Mch.  7,  1853.  SEC.  TREASURY— James  Guthrie.  Kv.,  Mch.  7.  1853.  SEC.  WAR 
—Jefferson  Davis,  Miss.,  Mch.  7,  1853.  SEC.  NAVY— James  C.  Dobbin.  N.  C., 
Mch.  7.  1863.  POST’R-GBN.— James  Campbell.  Penn.,  Mch.  7,  1853.  ATT’Y- 
GEN.— Caleb  Cushing,  Mass.,  Mch.  7.  1853.  SEC.  INTERIOR— Robert  McClelland, 
Mich.,  Mch.  7,  1853. 

Administration  of  Buchanan. 

PRESIDENT— James  Buchanan.  Penn.,  Mch.  4,  1857,  to  Mch.  4,  1861.  V.-PRES’T— 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  Ky.  SEC.  STATE— Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  Mch.  6,  1857: 
Jeremiah  S.  Black.  Penn.,  Dec.  17,  1860.  .SEC.  TREASURY— Howell  Cobb,  Ga., 
Mch.  6,  1857:  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ad  interim,  from  Dec.  10 
to  Dec.  12,  1860;  Philip  P.  Thomas,  Md.,  Dec.  12.  I860;  John  A.  Dlx,  N.  Y.. 
Jan.  11,  1861.  SEC.  WAR— John  B.  Floyd,  Va..  Mch.  6.  1857;  Joseph  Holt, 
Postmaster  General,  ad  interim,  from  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  Jan.  17,  1861;  Joseph 
Holt,  Ky.,  Jan.  18.  1861  SEC.  NAVY— Isaac  Toucey,  Conn.,  Mch.  6,  1857. 
POST’R-GEN. — Aaron  V.  Brown.  Tenn.,  Mch.  6,  1857;  Joseph  Holt.  Ky.,  Mch. 
14.  1859;  Horatio  King,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1861.  ATT' Y-GEN.— Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
Penn.,  Mch.  6,  1857:  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Penn.,  Dec.  20,  1860.  SEC.  INTERIOR— 
Jacob  Thompson.  Miss.,  Mch.  6,  1857,  served  until  Jan.  8,  1861. 

First  Administration  of  Lincoln. 

PRESIDENT— Abraham  Lincoln,  Ill.,  Mch.  4,  1861,  to  Mch.  4,  1865.  V.-PRES'T— 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Me.  SEC.  STATE— William  H.  Seward.  N.  Y..  Mch.  5,  1861. 
SEC.  TRE.4SURY'— Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio.  Mch.  6,  1861;  William  P.  Fessenden, 
Me.,  July  1.  1864.  SEC.  W.AR — Simon  Cameron,  Penn.,  Mch.  5,  1861;  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Penn.,  Jan.  15,  1862.  NAVY— Gideon  Welles,  Conn.,  Mch.  5,  1861. 
POST’R-GBN. — Montgomery  Blair,  D.  C..  Mch.  5,  1861;  William  Dennison,  Ohio, 
Sept.  24,  1864.  ATT’Y-GEN.— Edward  Bates,  Mo.,  Mch.  5,  1861;  John  P.  Usher, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1863. 

Second  Administration  of  Lincoln. 

PRESIDENT — Abraham  Lincoln,  second  term,  Mch.  4,  1865,  to  April  15.  1865,  on 
which  date  he  died.  V.-PRES'T — Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn.  SEC.  STATE — Will¬ 
iam  H.  Seward,  reappointed.  SEC.  TREASURY — Hugh  McCulloch,  Ind.,  Mch  7, 
1865.  SEC.  WAR— Edwin  M.  Stanton,  reappointed.  SEC.  NAVY— Gideon  Welles, 
reappointed.  POST’R-GEN. — William  Dennison,  reappointed.  ATT’Y-GEN. — 

James  Speed,  reappointed.  SEC.  INTERIOR — John  P.  Usher,  reappointed. 

Administration  of  Johnson. 

PRESIDENT— Andreew  Johnson,  Tenn.,  April  16,  1865.  to  Mch.  4,  1869.— V.-PRES’T— 
Lafayette  S.  Foster  Conn.,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade.  Ohio,  presidents  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  sucession,  the  former  from  Dec.  4,  1865,  to 
July  28  1866,  and  the  latter  from  Dec.  3.  1866.  to  Mch.  3,  1869.  SEC.  STATE — 
William  H.  Seward,  continued.  SEC.  TREASURY — Hugh  McCulloch,  continued. 
SEC.  WAR — Edwin  M.  Stanton,  suspended  Aug.  12,  1867;  U.  S.  Grant,  ad  interim, 
Aug.  12.  1867;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  reinstated,  Jan.  14,  1868,  continued  in  office 
until  May  26;  1868.  in  spite  of  the  President’s  attempts  to  remove,  him;  John  M. 
Schofield.  May  28.  1868.  SEC.  NAVY— Gideon  Welles,  continued.  POST’R-GEN. 
— William  Dennison,  continued:  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Wls.,  July  25,  1868. 
ATT’Y-GEN. — James  Speed,  continued;  Henry  Stanberry,  Ohio.  July  23,  1866; 
Orville  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  interior,  ad  Interim,  from  March  13,  1868, 
to  July  19,  1868;  William  M.  Evarts,  N.  Y.,  July  15.  1868.  SEC.  INTERIOR— 
John  P.  Usher,  continued;  James  Harlan,  Iowa,  May  15.  18®;  Orville  H.  Brown¬ 
ing,  III..  Sept.  1,  1866. 

Plrat  Administration  of  Grant. 

PRESIDENT— Ulysaes  S.  Grant,  Ill.,  Mch  4.  1869.  to  Mch.  4,  1873.  V.-PRES’T— 
Schuyler  Colfax.  Ind.  SEC.  STATE— E.  B.  Washburne,  Ill.,  Mch.  5,  1869;  Ham¬ 
ilton  Fish.  N.  Y.,  Mch.  11,  1869.  SEC.  TREASURY— George  S.  Boutwell,  Mass., 
Mch.  11.  1869.  SEC.  WAR— John  A.  Rawlins.  III.,  Mch.  11.  1869;  William  T. 
Sherman.  Sept.  9,  1869;  William  W.  Belknap,  Iowa,  Oct.  25,  1869.  SBC. 

NAVY — Adolph  E.  Borie,  Penn.,  Mch.  5,  1869;  George  M.  Robeson,  N.  J.,  June 
25.  1869.  POST’R-GEN.— John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Md..  Mch.  5.  1869.  ATT’Y- 
GEN. — Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  Mass..  Mch.  5,  1869;  Amos  T.  Askerman,  Ga.,  June 
23,  1870;  George  H.  Williams.  Ore.,  Jan.  10.  1872.  SEC.  INTERIOR — Jacob  D. 
Cox,  Ohio,  Mch.  6,  1869;  Columbus  Delano.  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1870. 

Second  Administration  of  Grant. 

PRESIDENT — Ulysses  S.  Grant,  second  term,  Mch.  4,  1873,  to  Mch.  4,  1877.  V.- 

PRES’T — Henry  Wilson.  Mass.,  died  Nov.  22.  1875;  Thomas  W.  Ferry.  Mich., 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  Dec.  6,  1875, 
to  Mch.  3.  1877,  SEC.  STATE — Hamilton  Fish,  continued.  SEC.  TREASURY — 
George  S.  Boutwell,  continued,  served  until  Mch.  17.  1873;  William  A.  Richard¬ 
son.  Mass.,  Mch.  17,  1873;  Benjamin  H.  Bristow.  Ky.,  June  2,  1874;  Lot  M.  Mor¬ 
rill,  Me.,  June  21.  1876.  SEC.  WAR— William  W.  Belknap,  continued:  George 
M.  Robeson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ad  interim,  from  Mch.  2,  1876,  to  Mch.  10. 
1876;  Alphonso  Taft,  Ohio,  Mch.  8.  1876;  J.  D.  Camercn.  Penn.,  May  22.  1876. 
SEC.  NAVY — George  M.  Robeson,  continued.  POST’R-GEN. — J.  A.  J.  Creswell, 
continued;  James  Marshall,  Va.,  July  3,  1874;  Marshall  Jewell.  Conn..  Aug.  24, 
1874;  James  N.  Tyner,  Ind.,  July  12,  1876.  ATT’Y-GEN.— G.  H.  Williams, 
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'*'■•  26.  1875;  Alphonso  Taft,  Ohio.  May 

wi  Interior — Columtus  Delano,  continued:  Zacbarlah  Chandler, 

Mich.,  Oct.  19.  1876. 

Administration  of  Hayes. 

PRE.SmENT— Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Ohio,  Mch.  4.  1877,  to  Mch.  4.  1881.  V.-PHES'T 

T.  sec.  state— wniiam  M.  E\-arts.  N.  T..  .Mch. 
12,  18(7.  SEC.  TREASURY — John  Sherman,  Ohio.  Mch.  8.  1877.  SBC.  WAR— 
George  McCrary,  Iowa,  Mch.  12.  1877;  Alexander  Ramsey.  Minn.,  Dec.  10, 
1879.  SEC.  NAVY — Richard  M'.  Thompson,  Ind..  Mch.  12,  1877-  Nathan  Goff  Jr 
W.  Va..  Jan.  6.  1881.  POST'R-GEN.— David  M.  Key.  Tenn..  Mch.  12,  1877- 
Horace  Maynard,  Tenn.,  June  2,  1880.  ATT’ Y-GEN.— Charles  Devens  Mass  ' 
Mch.  12,  1877.  SEC.  INTERIOR— Carl  Schurz,  Mo.,  Mch.  12,  1877. 

Administration  of  Garfield. 

PRESIDENT— James  A.  Garfield,  Ohio,  Mch.  4.  1881,  to  Sept.  19,  1881,  on  which 
day  he  died.  V.-PRES’T — Chester  A.  Arthur.  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE — James 
?■  I®*1-  SEC.  TREASURY— William  WIndom.  Minn.,  Mch. 

^  1881.  SEC.  WAR— Robert  T.  Lincoln.  III.,  Mch.  5.  1881.  SEC.  NAVY — 
William  H.  Hunt,  La.,  Mch.  5.  1881.  POST’ R-GEN.— Thomas  L.  James,  N.  Y., 
Mch.  6.  1881.  ATT’Y-GEN. — Wayne  MacVeagh.  Penn.,  Mch.  5,  1881.  SEC. 
INTERIOR — Samuel  J.  Kirkwood.  Iowa,  Mch.  5,  1881. 


Administration  of  Arthur. 

PRESIDENT — Chester  A.  Arthur.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1881,  to  Mch.  4,  1885.  V.-PRE3’T 
—David  Davis,  Ill.,  and  George  F  Edmunds.  Vt.,  presidents  pro  tempore 
Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  the  first  from  Oct.  13, 
Ifcl.  to  Dec.  3,  1883.  and  the  second  from  Dec.  3,  1883,  to  Mch.  3, 

1885.  SEC.  STATE — .Tames  G  Blaine,  continued,  served  until  Dec.  19. 
18.81 :  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12.  1881.  SEC.  TREASURY 

—Wiliam  WIndom,  continued,  served  until  Nov.  14.  1881:  Charles  J.  Folger, 

Walter  Q.  Gresham.  Ind.,  Sept.  24.  1884:  Hugh  McCulloch, 
Ind.,  Oct.  28,  1884.  SEC.  WAR — Robert  T.  Lincoln,  continued.  SEC.  NMTr — 
William  H.  Hunt,  continued,  served  until  Apr.  16,  1882:  William  E.  Chandler. 
N.  H.,  Apr.  12,  1882.  POST' R-GEN. — Thomas  L.  James,  continued,  setweii 

until  Jan.  4^  1882;  Timothy  O.  Howe.  Wis.,  Dec.  20.  1881;  Walter 

Q.  Gresham,  Ind..  Apr  3.  1883;  Frank  Hatton.  Iowa,  Oct.  14.  18M.  ATT'Y-GEN 
—Wayne  MacVeagh.  continued,  served  until  Nov.  14,  1881;  Benjamin  H.  Brewster, 
Penn.,  Oct.  19,  1881.  SEC.  INTERIOR — Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  continued,  served 
until  Apr.  17,  1882;  Henry  M.  Teller,  Col.,  Apr.  6.  1882. 


First  Administration  of  Cleveland. 

PRESIDENT — Grover  Cleveland.  N.  Y.,  Mch.  4.  1885,  to  Mch.  4.  1889.  V.-PRES’T — 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  Ind.,  died  Nov.  25.  1885;  John  Sherman,  Ohio,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next  in  line  of  succession,  from  Dec.  7.  1885.  to 
Jan.  19,  1886,  when  the  present  law  transferring  the  succession  to  the  Cabinet 
went  into  effect.  SEC.  STATE— Thom.as  F.  Bavard.  Del.,  Mch.  6.  1885.  SEC. 
TREASURY— Daniel  Manning.  N.  Y.,  Mch.  6.  1885;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  N.  Y., 
April  1.  1887.  SEC.  AVAR— William  C.  Endlcott.  Mass..  Mch.  6.  1885.  SEC. 
NAATT- William  C.  AVhitney,  N.  Y..  Mch.  6,  1885.  POST’R-GEN.— William  F. 
Vilas.  Wis.,  Mch.  6.  1885;  Don  M.  Dickinson.  Mich.,  Jan.  16.  1888.  ATT'Y-GEN. 
— Augustus  H.  Garland.  .Ark.,  Mch.  6.  1885.  SEC.  INTERIOR — Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  Miss..  Mch.  6.  1885;  William  F.  AMlas.  Jan.  16.  1888.  SEC.  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE — Norman  J.  Colman.  Mo.,  Feb  12.  1889. 

Administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 

PRESIDENT— Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind.,  Mch.  4,  1889,  to  Mch.  4,  1893.  V.-PRES’T— 
Levi  P.  Morton.  N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE— James  G.  Blaine.  Me.,  Mch.  5.  1889:  J.  W. 
Foster,  Ind.,  June  29.  1892.  served  until  Feb.  23.  1893.  SEC.  TREASURY — 
William  Windom.  Minn..  Mch.  5.  1889;  Charles  Foster.  Ohio,  Feb.  24.  1891.  SEC. 
WAR— Redfleld  Proctor,  Vt..  Mch.  5.  1889:  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  W.  A'a..  Dec.  22. 
1891.  SEC.  NAVY— Benjamin  F.  Tracv,  N.  Y..  Mch.  6,  1889.  POSTR-GEN.— 
John  Wanamaker,  Penn..  Mch.  5.  1889.  ATT’Y-GEN.— William  H.  H.  Miller. 
Ind..  Mch.  5.  1889.  SEC.  INTERIOR— John  W.  Noble.  Mo..  Mch.  6.  1889.  SEC. 
AGRICULTURE— Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Wis.,  Mch.  5,  1889. 

Second  Administration  of  Cleveland. 

PRESIDENT— Grover  Cleveland.  N.  Y..  Mch.  4.  1.893.  to  Mch.  4.  1897.  A^-PRES’T— 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Ill.  SEC.  ST.ATE— Walter  Q.  Gresham.  Ill.,  Mch.  6,  1893; 
Richard  Olney,  Mass..  June  8.  1895.  SEC.  TRE ASURY— John  G.  Carlisle,  Ky., 
Mch.  6.  1893.  SEC.  AA'AR- Daniel  S.  Lament.  N.  Y..  Mch.  6.  1893.  SEC.  NAA’Y— 
Hlllarv  A.  Herbert,  Ala..  Mch.  6,  1893.  POST’R-GEN.— Wilson  S.  Bissell,  N.  Y., 
Mch.  6.  1893:  William  L.  Wilson.  W.  A’a..  Mch.  1.  1895.  ATT’ Y-GEN.— Richard 
Olney,  Mass.,  Mch.  G.  1893:  Judson  Harmon.  Ohio.  June  8.  1895.  SEC.  INTERIOR 
-Hoke  Smith,  Ga..  Mch.  6,  1893:  David  R.  Francis.  Mo..  Sept.  1.  18G6.  SECY 
AGRICULTURE — Julius  Sterling  Morton.  Neb.,  Mch.  6.  1893. 

First  Administration  of  McKinley. 

PRESIDENT— William  McKinley,  Ohio.  Mch.  4,  1897,  to  Mch.  4,  1901.  V.-PRES’T 
— Garret  A.  Hobart,  N.  J..  died  Nov.  21.  1899.  SEC.  ST.ATE — John  Sherman. 
Ohio,  Mch,  5.  1897;  William  R.  Dav.  Ohio,  April  26.  1898;  John  Hay.  D.  C., 
Sept.  20,  1898.  SEC.  TREASURY— Lyman  J.  Gage,  III.,  Mch.  5.  1907.  SEC. 
WAR— Russell  A.  Alger,  Mich..  Mch.  5,  1897:  Ellhu  Root.  N.  Y..  Aug.  1.  1899. 
SEC.  N.AVY — John  D.  Long.  Mass.,  Mch.  5,  1897.  POST' R-GEN.— James  .A.  Gary, 
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Md.,  Mch.  5,  1897:  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Penn.,  Apr.  21,  1898.  ATT'T-GEN. — 
Joseph  McKenna,  Cal.,  Mch.  5,  1897:  John  W.  Groiggs,  N.  J.,  Jan.  25,  1898.  SEC. 
INTERIOR — Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  N..Y..  Mch.  5,  1897:  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
Mo.,  Dec.  21,  1898.  SEC.  AGRICULTURE — James  Wilson,  Iowa,  Mch  5,  1897. 
Second  Administration  of  McKinley. 

PRESIDENT — William  McKinley,  second  term,  Mch.  4,  1901,  to  Sept.  14,  1901,  .on 
which  day  he  died.  V.-PRES’T — -Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y.  SEC.  ST.4TE — John 
Hay,  D.  C.,  Mch.  5,  1901.  SEC.  TREASURY— Lyman  J.  Gage,  Ill.,  Mch.  5, 
1901.  SEC.  WAR — Elihu  Root,  N.  Y..  Mch.  5,  1901.  SEC.  NAVY— John  D. 
Long,  Mass.,  Mch.  5,  1901.  POST’R-GEN. — Charles  Emory  Smith,  Penn.,  Mch. 
5,  1901.  ATT’Y-GBN.— John  W.  Griggs,  N.  J.,  Mch.  5,  1901:  Philander  C.  Knox, 
April  5,  1901.  SEC.  INTERIOR— Ethan  A.  Hitchock,  Mo.,  Mch.  5,  1901.  SEC. 
AGRICULTURE— James  Wilson,  Iowa,  Mch  5,  1901. 

First  Administration  of  Roosevelt. 

PRESIDENT— Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y..  Sept.  14.  1901,  to  Mch.  4,  1905.  SEC. 
STATE— John  Hay,  D.  C.,  Sept.  14,  1901.  SEC.  TREASURY— Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Ill.,  Sept.  14,  1901:  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Iowa,  Jan.  9,  1902.  SEC.  WAR— Elihu  Root, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1901;  William  H.  Taft,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1904.  SEC.  N.4VY— .Tohn  D. 
Long,  Mass.,  Sept.  14.  1901;  William  H.  Moody,  Mass.,  April  29,  1902;  Paul 
Morton.  Ill.,  July  1,  1904.  POST’R— GEN. — Charles  Emory  Smith,  Penn.,  Sept. 
14,  1901;  Henry  C.  Payne,  WIs.,  Jan.  9,  1902;  Robert  Wynne,  Penn., 

Oct.  10.  1904.  ATT’Y-GEN.— Philander  C.  Knox,  Penn.,  Sept.  14,  1901;  William 
H.  Moody,  Mass.,  July  1,  1904.  SEC.  INTERIOR — Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock.  Mo., 
Sept.  14,  1901.  SEC.  AGRICULTURE— James  Wilson,  Iowa,  Sept.  14,  1901. 
SEC.  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR— George  B.  Cortelyou,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1903; 
Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Cal.,  July  1,  1904. 

Second  Administration  of  Roosevelt. 

PRESIDENT — Theodore  Roosevelt,  second  term,  Mch.  4,  1905,  to  Mch.  4,  1909.  V.- 

PRES’T— Charles  W.  Fairbanks.  Ind.  SEC.  STATE— John  Hay,  D.  C.,  Mch.  6, 
1905;  Elihu  Root,  N.  Y..  Juiy  20,  1905;  Robert  Bacon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1909.  SEC. 
TREASURY — Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Iowa,  Mch.  6,  1905;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  N.  Y., 
Mch.  4,  1007.  SEC.  WAR— William  H.  Taft,  Ohio,  Mch.  6.  1905:  Luke  E.  Wright, 
Tenn.,  July  1,  1908.  ATT’ Y-GEN.— William  H.  Moody,  Mass.,  Mch.  6,  1905; 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Md.,  Dec.  17,  1906.  POST’R-GEN. — George  W.  Cortelyou, 
N.  Y.,  Mch.  6.  1905:  George  von  L.  Meyer,  Mass,,  Mch.  4,  1907.  SEC.  N.4VY — 
Paul  Morton,  Ill,,  Mch.  6,  1905;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Md.,  July  1,  1905;  Victor  H. 
Metcalf,  Cal.,  Dec.  17,  1906;  Truman  H.  Newberry,  Mich.,  Dec.  1,  1908.  SEC. 
IN’TERIOR — Ethan  Allen  Hitchcok,  Mo.,  Mch.  6,  1905;  James  R.  Garfield,  Ohio, 
Mch.  5,  1907.  SEC.  AGRICULTURE— James  Wilson,  Iowa,  Mch.  6,  1905.  SEC. 
COMMERCE  AND  LABOR— Victor  H.  Metcalf.  Cal.,  Mch.  6.  1905;  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17.  1906. 

Administration  of  Taft. 

PRESIDENT — William  H.  Taft,  Ohio,  Mch.  4,  1909.  V.-PRES’T — James  S.  Sherman, 
N.  Y.  SEC.  STATE— Philander  C.  Knox,  Penn.,  Mch.  5,  1909.  SEC.  TREASURY 
—Franklin  MacVeagh,  Ill..  Mch.  5.  1909.  SEC.  W.4R — Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Tenn., 
Mch.  5,  1909.  ATT’Y-GEN.— George  W.  Wickersham.  N.  Y.,  Mch.  5,  1909. 
POST’R-GEN. — Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  Mass.,  Mch.  5,  1909.  SEC.  NAVY — George 
von  L.  Meyer,  Mass.,  Mch.  5,  1909.  SEC.  INTERIOR — Richard  A.  Ballinger, 
Wash.,  Mch.  5,  1909.  SEC.  AGRICULTURE — James  Wilson,  Iowa,  Mch.  5.  1909i 
SEC.  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR — Charles  Nagel,  Mo.,  Mch.  5,  1909. 
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Name. 

Term  of  Service. 

State  of 
birth. 

State  from 

which 

elected. 

Bom. 

Died. 

George  Washington.. 

Mch.  4,  1789,  to 
Mch.  3.  1797. 

Virginia. . 

Virginia. . 

Feb.  22,  1732 

_ 

John  Adams . 

Mch.  4,  1797,  to 
Mch.  3.  1801. 

Mass.  . . . 

Mass.  . . . 

Oct.  31,  1735 

July  4, 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson. . . . 

Mch.  4,  1801,  to 
Mch.  3.  1809. 

Virginia. . 

Virginia. . 

April  2,  1743 

July  4, 

1826 

James  Madison . 

Mch.  4,  1809.  to 
Mch.  3.  1817. 

Virginia. . 

Virginia. . 

Mch.  16.  1751 

June  28, 

1836 

Tames  Monroe . 

Meh  4,  1817.  to 
Mch.  3.  1.825. 

Virginia. , 

Virginia. . 

Apr.  28.  1758 

July  4, 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Mch.  4.  1.825  to 
Mch.  3,  1829. 

Mass.  . . . 

Mass.  . . . 

July  11,  1767 

Feb.  23, 

1848 

Andrew  Jackson . 

Mch.  4,  1829.  to 
Mch.  3.  1837. 

N.  Car... 

Tenn.  . . . 

Mch.  15,  1767 

June  8, 

1846 

Martin  Van  Buren. . . 

Mch.  4,  1837,  to 
Mch.  3,  1841. 

New  York 

New  York 

Dec.  5,  1782 

July  24, 

1862 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison 

Mch,  4,  1841,  to 
Apr.  4.  1841 . 

Virginia. . 

Ohio  .... 

Feb.  9,  1773 

April  4, 

1841 

John  Tyler . 

April  4,  1841.  to 
Mch.  3,  1845. 

Virginia. . 

Virginia. . 

Mch.  29,  1790 

Jan.  18, 

1862 

James  K.  Polk . 

Mch.  4,  1845,  to 
Mch.  3.  1849. 

N.  Car. . . 

Tenn.  . . . 

■  1  l,  1  ''  • 

Nov.  2,  1795 

June  15.  1849 
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1  State  from 

1 

State  of 

which 

Name. 

Term  of  Service. 

birth. 

elected. 

Bom. 

Died. 

Zachary  Taylor . 

Mch.  i,  1.S41).  to 

.. 

July  9.  1800.. 
July  0.  1850.  to 
Mch.  3,  1853. 

'Virginia. . 

Ua . 

Sep.  24.  1784 

July  9.  1850 

Franklin  Pierce . 

New  York 

Feb.  7,  1800 

Mch.  7.  1874 

Mch.  4.  1.853.  to 

|Xew  York 

James  Buchanan.... 

Mch.  3.  Ib57. 
Mch.  4.  1857.  to 

I-''’-  H . 

N.  H . 

Nov.  23,  1804 

Oct.  8.  1869 

Abraham  Lincoln.... 

Mch.  3,  1801. 
Mch.  4.  1861.  to 

Penn.  ... 

Penn.  . . . 

Apr.  23,  1791 

June  1,  1868 

Andrew  Johnson . 

Apr.  15,  1805. 
April  13,  1805,  to 
Mch.  3,  1869. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois  . . 

Feb.  12,  1809 

Apr.  15.  1865 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

N.  Car... 

Tenn.  . . . 

Dec.  29.  1808 

July  31,  1875 

Mch.  4.  iS69.  to 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Mch.  3,  1S77. 
Mch.  4,  1S77.  to 

Ohio  .... 

Illinois  . . 

Apr.  27.  1822 

July  23,  1885 

James  A.  Garfield _ 

Mch.  3.  1881. 
Mch.  4.  ISSl.  to 

Ohio  .... 

Ohio  .... 

Oct.  4,  1822 

Jan.  17.  1893 

Chester  A.  Arthur... 

Sept.  19,  1881 
Sept.  19.  1881,  to 

Ohio  .... 

Ohio  .... 

Nov.  19,  1831 

Sep.  19,  1881 

Grover  Cleveland. . . . 

Mch.  S,  1S85. 
Mch.  4.  18S5,  to 

Vermont . . 

New  York 

Oct.  5,  1830 

Nov.  18,  1886 

Benjamin  Harrison.. 

Mch.  3.  1880. 
Mch.  4.  1889.  to 

N.  Jersey 

New  York 

Mch.  18.  1.837 

June  24.  1908 

Grover  Cleveland.... 

Mch.  3.  1803. 
Mch.  4,  1803,  to 

Ohio  .... 

Indiana  . 

Aug.  20,  18.33 

Mch.  13,  1001 

William  McKinley... 

Mch.  3.  1897. 
Mch.  4.  1897.  to 

X.  Jersey 

New  York 

Mch.  18,  1837 

June  24,  1908 

Theodore  Roosevelt. . 

Sept  14.  19fpl 
Sept.  14.  1001.  to 

Ohio  .... 

Ohio  .... 

June  20,  1843 

Sep.  14,  1901 

Mch.  3,  1900. 

Xew  York 

New  York 

Oct.  27.  1858 

William  H.  Taft . 

Mch.  4,'  1909. 

— 

Ohio  .... 

Ohio  .... 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

OF  THE 

1  NITED 

ST.VTES. 

'taie Iron. 

Name. 

State  of 

which 

Term  of  Service. 

birth. 

elected. 

Born. 

Died. 

Mch.  4,  1789.  to 
Mch.  3.  1797.  . 

Thomas  Jefferson .... 

Mass.  . . . 

Mass.  . . . 

Oct.  31,  17.^5 

July  4,  1826 

Mch.  4,  171)7,  to 

Aaron  Burr . 

Mch.  3.  1801 . . 
.Mch.  4.  1801,  to 
Mch.  3.  l.'-iJo.. 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Apr.  2.  1743 

July  4,  1820 

N.  Jersey 

New  York 

Feb.  6.  1756 

Sep.  14,  1830 

Mch.  4,  1803,  to 
.Apr.  20.  1812 

Xew  York 

New  York 

July  26,  17.39 

Apr.  20.  1812 

Mch.  4.  1813.  to 
Nov.  23,  1814. 

Mass.  . . . 

Mass.  . . . 

July  17.  1744 

Nov.  23.  1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

-Mch.  4.  1817,  to 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

Mch.  3.  1825. . 
■Mch.  4,  1825,  to 

-Xew  York 

-Xew  York 

June  21,  1774 

June  11.  1825 

Martin  Van  Buren... 

Dec.  28,  1832.. 
Mch.  4.  183o,  to 

S.  Car... 

S.  Car. . . 

-Mch.  18,  1782 

Mch.  31.  1850 

Richard  M.  Johnson. 

Mch.  3,  1837.. 
Mch.  4,  1837,  to 

Xew  York 

-Xew  York 

Dec.  5,  1782 

July  24,  1802 

John  Tyler . 

Mch.  3.  1841.. 
Mch.  4,  1841,  to 
Apr.  4,  1841 . 

Ky . 

Ky.  . 

Oct.  17.  1781 

iNov.  19,  1850 

George  M.  Dallas.,.. 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Mch.  29,  179! 

Jan.  IS.  1862 

-Mch.  4.  1845,  t. 

Mch.  3.  1849.  . 

Penn.  . . . 

Penn  . . . 

July  10.  1792 

Dec.  31,  1804 

Millard  Fillmore . 

Mch.  4.  1840,  to. 

William  R.  King _ 

July  9.  1850. 
Mch.  4.  1853.  t 

■New  York 

.Xew  York 

Feb.  7.  ISfO 

Mch.  7.  1874 

John  C.  Breckinridge 

Apr.  18,  1853 
vlch.  4,  1857,  to 

.X.  Car. . . 

Alabama 

Apr.  6,  17&I 

Apr.  18,  1853 

Hannibal  Hamlin.... 

Mch.  3.  1801. 
Mch.  4.  1801.  t. 

ivy . 

Ky . 

Jan.  21.  182; 

May  17,  1875 

Andrew  Johnson . 

Mch.  3,  18^. 
•Icb.  4,  1505.  u 

Maine  . . 

Maine  .. . 

Aug.  27,  180ij 

July  30.  1875 

Schuyler  Colfax . 

Apr.  15.  1805. 
•ten.  4.  1800,  to 

.X.  Car... 

Tenn.  . . . 

Dec.  29,  1808 

July  31,  1875 

Henry'  Wilson . 

Mch.  3,  1873. 
Mch.  4,  1873,  t. 

-Xew  York 

Indiana  . 

Mch.  23.  1825 

Jan.  13,  1885 

'A' 

Nov.  22.  lS7r. 

.X.  H _ 

-Mass.  ... 

Feb.  10.  1812 

Nov.  22.  1875 

Villiam  A.  Wheeler. 

Mch.  4,  1877,  to 
Mch.  3.  1881.. 

Xew  York 

New  York 

June  30.  1819 

June  4.  1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur... 

Mch.  4.  1881,  to 

! 

Sept.  10.  1881. 

Vermont.. 

Xew  York 

Oct.  5,  18301 

Nov.  18.  1886 
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State  from  1 

Name. 

State  of 

[ 

Term  of  Service. 

birth. 

electedi  1 

Born.  1 

Died. 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Mch.  4,  1885,  to 

- 

Nov.  25.  1886. 
Mch.  4,  1889,  to 
Mch.  3,  1893.. 

Ohio  .... 

Indiana  . 

Sept.  7,  1819  Nov.  25,  1885 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. . 

Vermont.. 

New  York 

May  16,  1824 

Mch.  4,  1893,  to 

Garret  A.  Hobart.... 

Mch.  3,  1897 .  . 

Ky.  . 

Illinois  . 

Oct.  23,  1835 

Mch.  4.  1897,  to 

Theodore  Roosevelt.. 

Nov.  21.  1809. 
Mch.  4,  1901,  to 

N.  Jersey 

N.  Jersey 

June  3,  1844 

Nov.  21,  1899 

Chas.  w.  Fairbanks. 

Sept.  14.  1901. 

New  York 

New  York 

Oet.  27,  1858 

Mch.  4,  1905,  to 

James  S.  Sherman... 

Mch.  3,  1909 .  . 

Ohio  .... 

Indiana  . 

May  11,  1862 

Mch.  4,  iyi)9,  to 

.  . 

New  York 

New  York 

Oct.  24,  1865 

PRESIDENTS  PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

pro  Vemuor^^o'^Sw  Senate  followed  the  practice  of  electing  presidents 

Xenc?  of  the  Vi^  .naming  a  presiding  officer  in  the 

elected  severa?  same  president  pro  tempore  was  afterward 

is  e  ven  onTv  the  «  .  "  during  one  Congress.  In  such  cases  the  date 

or  fvas  nromr^ed  t‘o  /hi  ®>an‘*on-  When  a  Vice-President  died,  resigned 

Presidency,  the  tenure  of  the  president  pro  tempore  con- 
tin  Jed  until  its  vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency  was  filled  or  a  new  nresident  nro 
tempore  was  elected  On  March  12,  3  890.  the  Senate  adopted  a  resold  decia^^^ 
president  prc^^  tempore  elected  should  serve  continuously 
Ihc  list  of  presidents  pro  tempore  is  as  fo 


ing  that 
Senate  otherwise  ordered. 


“until  the 


t;  c 

C6  3 

•  I 

Name. 

State-  or 

country  of 
birth. 

1 

2 

IJohn  Langdon . 

Richard  Henry  Lee . 

N.  H’pshire . . 

3 

{John  Lee  Langdon . 

Ralph  Izard . 

N.  H’pshire.  . . 

Henry  Tazewell . 

o.  Gai  uliiiii .  .  . 

4 

.Samuel  Livermore . 

William  Bingham . 

England . 

5 

William  Bradford . 

1  Jacob  Read . 

1  Theodore  Sedgwick . 

'onnecticut.  . 
England . 

John  Lawrence . 

James  Ross . 

6 

Samuel  Livermore . 

Uriah  Tracy . 

John  E.  Howard . 

Maryland.  .  . . 
Connecticut.  . 
Connecticut.  . 
Connecticut.  . 
Vlrgirla . 

James  Hlllhouse . 

7 

Abraham  Baldwin . 

Stephen  R.  Bradley . 

8 

John  Brown . 

Jesse  Franklin . 

Joseph  Anderson . .  . 

Penn . 

9 

Samuel  Smith . 

10 

Samuel  Smith . 

Penn . 

Connecticut . . 

Stephen  R.  Bradley . 

John  Milledge . 

11 

Andrew  Gregg . 

Penn . 

S.  Carolina ,  .  . 
Virginia . 

John  Gaillard . 

John  Pope . 

12 

William  H.  Crawford . 

13 

Joseph  B.  Farnum . 

Mass . 

S.  Carolina.  . . 
S.  Carolina .  .  . 

14 

■John  Gaillard . 

John  Gaillard . 

15 

John  Gaillard . 

James  Barbour . 

S  Carolina... 

16 

17 

18 
19 

James  Barbour . 

John  Gaillard . 

John  Gaillard . 

John  Gaillard . 

John  Gaillard . 

Virginia . 

S.  Carolina .  .  . 
S.  Carolina .  . 

S.  Carolina.  .  . 
S.  Carolina.  . . 
N.  Carolina .  . 

Nathaniel  Macon . 

20 

Samuel  Smith . 

21 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell . 

22 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell . 

Virginia. .... 

State  from 
wh  ich 
elected. 


Date  elected. 


N.  H’pshire. . 

Virginia . 

N.  H’pshire. . 
S.  Carolina.  . . 

Virginia . 

N.  H'pshire. . 
Penn . 

R.  Island . 

S.  Carolina.  •  ■ 

Mass . 

New  York. . . . 

Penn . 

N.  H’pshire. . 
Connecticut .  . 
Maryland. .  . . 
Connecticut .  . 

Georgia . 

Vermont . 

Kentucky .... 
N.  Carolina . .  . 
Tennessee .  . .  . 
Maryland. .  . . 
Maryland .... 

Vermont . 

Georgia . 

Penn . 

S.  Carolina.  .  . 
iheutucky .  . . . 

Georgia . 

Mass . 

S.  Carolina.  . . 
S-  Carolina .  . , 


S.  Carolina .  . . 

Virginia . 

Virginia . 

S.  Carolina,  . . 
S.  Carolina,  . . 
S.  Carolina,  . . 
S.  Carolina. . . 
N.  Carolina. . 
Maryland.  .  .  . 
Virginia. .... 
Virginia.  . .  . . 


4, 
18, 

5, 
31, 
20, 

6, 

16, 

6, 

22, 

27, 
6, 
1, 
2, 

14, 

21, 

28, 
7, 

14, 
17, 
10, 

15, 

2. 


1789 
1792 
1792 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 
1797 

1797 

1798 

1798 

1799 

1799 

1800 
1800 
3  801 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
3805 

16,  1808 
28,  1808 
Jan.  30.  1809 
June  26,  1809 
28, 

23, 

24, 

6, 

18, 

(Continued  as 
acting  Vice- 
President  and 
r&-e  1  e  c  t  e  d 
Dec.  2.  3  816.) 
31,  1818 
15, 

25, 

25, 

1. 

21, 

9. 

20. 

15, 

1. 

9, 


Mar. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

July 

Nov. 

.Tune 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

May 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Dec. 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Apr. 


Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

May 

Mar. 

July 


1810 
1811 
3  812 

1813 

1814 


1819 

1820 
1820 
1822 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1828 

1831 

1832 


afi2 


PRESIDENTS  PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE  FEXATE. 


^  O  ]  State  or  I  State  from 

re  2  Name.  country  of  which 

g  T  I  birth.  I  elected. 


I  Hugh  L.  White 


N.  Carolina. .  Tennessee... 


23  I  Hugh  L.  White . 

George  Poindexter.  .  . 
John  Tyler . 

24  William  R.  King - 

25  William  R.  King _ 

26  William  R.  King - 

27  Sammuel  S.  Southard 


WiMIe 

P. 

Mangum 

28 

Willie 

P. 

Mangum 

2i> 

David 

R. 

Atchison 

30 

David 

R. 

Atchison 

31 

D3Vfr1 

R. 

-Atchison 

William 

3.  King. 

32 

William  R.  King.. 

David 

R. 

Atchison 

33 

David 

R. 

Atchison 

N.  Carolina. .  . 

Virginia . 

Virginia . 

N.  Carolina.  .  . 
N.  Carolina.  . 
N.  Carolina. . . 
New  Jersey.  . 
N.  Carolina.  .  . 
N.  Carolina  .  .  . 


Kentucky.  .  .  . 
Kentucky. .  . . 
Kentucky.  .  . . 
N.  Carolina .  . 
N.  Carolina .  . 


Kentucky. .  . . 
Kentucky. .  .  . 


■  Tennessee. . . . 
;  Mississippi . .  . 

^  Virginia . 

1  Alabama . 

'  Alabama . 

Alabama . 

New  Jersey.  . 
N.  Carolina .  . 
N.  Carolina .  . 


Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Missouri, 

Alabama 

Alabama 


Missouri 

Missouri 


IT.ewls  Cass . 

(.Tesse  D.  Brignt. . 
34  l.jps.se  D.  Bright.. 
I  Charles  E.  Stuart 
I  James  M.  Mason. 


I  N.  H’pshire. . 
I  New  York.  . 
'New  York.  , . 
;  New  York.  . 
New  York .  . 


Michigan. .  .  . 
■  Indiana.  . .  . 

Indiana . 

•  Indiana . 

•  •  Michigan  .  .. .  . 


33  Mamea  M.  Mason . [Virginia.. 

IThomas  J.  Rusk . '  S.  Carolina 

IBenl.amin  Fitzpatrick .  Georgia.. 

36  IBen.lamin  Fitzpatrick .  Georgia.!!! 

I.Tesse  D.  Bright .  New  York’ 

(Solomon  Foot .  Vermont..  ’ 

37  (Solomon  Foot .  Vermont!!!!! 

38  (Solomon  Foot . Vermont.  ! !  !  ! 

(Daniel  Clark .  N.  H'pshlre. . ! 

39  (Dafayette  S.  Foster .  Connecticut.. 

(Benjamin  F.  Wade .  Mass . 

40  (Benjamin  F.  Wade .  Mass . 


Virginia . 

Texas . 

Alabama . 

Alabama . 

Indiana . 

Vermont . 

Vermont.  . 
Vermont.  . .  . 

N.  H’pshfi-e. .  . 

’  Connecticut 
Ohio.. 

Ohio . 


41  (Henry  B.  .Anthony.  .  .  . 

42  (Henry  B.  Anthony.... 

43  I  Matthew  H.  Carpenter 
(Henry  B.  Anthony.  .  .  . 

44  (Thomas  W.  Ferry . 

45  (Thomas  W.  Ferry . 

46  (Allen  G.  Thurman.... 

47  (David  Davis . 

48  (George  F.  Edmunds... 

49  (John  Sherman . 

(.Tohn  .1.  Ingalls . 

50  ..Tohn  J.  Ingalls . 

51  (John  J.  Ingalls . 


R-  Island .... 

'  R.  Island .... 
Vermont.  . .  .  . 
R.  Island .... 
Michigan .... 
Michigan.  .  .  . 

:  Virginia . 

Maryland.  .  .  . 

Vermont . 

Ohio . 

Mass . 

Mass . 

Mass . 


R.  Island . 

R.  Island . 

[Wisconsin.  .  .  . 

R.  Island . 

'Michigan  . 
Michigan .... 

Ohio . 

Illinois . 

Vermont . 

Ohio . 

Kanras . 

Kansas . 

Kansas . 


(Charles  F.  Manderson 
.52  (Charles  F.  Manderson 

53  ilsham  G.  Harris . 

(Matt  W.  Ransom.... 

54  (William  P.  Frye . 

55  (William  P.  Frye . 

.56  (William  P.  Frye . 

57  (William  P.  Frye . 

58  (william  P.  Frye . 

59  (William  P.  Frye . 

60  (William  P.  Frye . 

61  (William  P.  Frye . 


.  Nebraska. 

Penn .  Nebraska. 

Tennessee. .  .  .  'Pennessee. 

N.  Carolina.  .  .  ■v.  Carolina.  .  . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . '  Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 

Maine . Maine . 


I 

^  Date  elected 


Dec.  3,  1832 
(Acting  Vlce- 
Presldent 
from  Dec.  28, 
1832.  to  Mar. 
3.  1833.) 

•  Continued. 
June  28,  1834 
Mar.  3.  1 835 
July  1.  1836 
.Mar.  7.  1837 
I  July  20,  1840 
.I'May  31,  1.841 
May  31.  1842 
I  (Continued  as 
I  acting  Vlce- 
I  President.) 

•  Aug.  8,  1840 
(Dec.  0.  1847 
I  Mar.  5.  1849 
May  6,  1 850 
(Continued  as 
acting  Vice- 
President.) 
Dec.  20,  1852 
(Continued  as 
acting  Vlce- 
I  President.) 

'  Dec.  4.  1854 
I  Dec.  5,  1854 
i  Jan.  11.  1856 
.lune  9.  18.56 
Jan.  6,  1857 


I  Mar.  4,  1857 
I  Mar.  14.  1857 
'Dec.  7.  1857 
Mar.  9.  1 859 
|.Iune  12.  1860 
I  Feb.  16,  1861 
l.TuIy  18.  1861 
(Mar.  4,  1863 
I  \pr.  26.  1864 
iMar.  7.  1865 
Mar.  2.  1867 
(Continued  as 
acting  Vice- 
President.) 
jMar.  23,  1869 
Mar.  10,  1871 
I  Mar.  12  1873 
;  Jan.  25.  1875 
I  Mar.  9.  1875 
i  Mar.  5.  1877 
I  Apr.  15,  1879 
I  Oct.  13.  1881 
Dec.  3.  1.883 
I  Dec.  7.  1885 
!  Feb.  25.  1887 
I  (Continued  as 
!  acting  Presl- 
!  dent  of  the 
Senate.) 

,  Mar.  2.  1891 


i  Aug. 
j  Jan. 
De<5 


8.  1893 
7,  1895 
2,  1895 


I 
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SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


a  ° 

09  E3 
09  I 


Name 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4,  5..  . 

6 . 

7,  8,  9. 
10,  11. 
12,  13. 

13 . 

14,  15, 

16.. .  I 

16 . 

17  . 

18  . 

19 . 

20,  21, 
22,  23 

23 . 

24,  25. 
26 . 

27  . 

28  . 

29  . 

30  . 

31  . 

32,  33. 

34  . 

35  . 

36  . 

37  . 

38, 39, 

40. .  . 

40 . 

41, 42, 

43.. . 

44 . 

44 . 

45,  46. 

47 . 

48,  49, 

50..  . 

51 . 

52.  53. 
64,  55. 
56,  57. 
58,  59, 
60.  61 


Fred’k  A.  C.  Muhlenberg. 

Jonathan  Trumbull . 

P’red’k  A.  C.  Muhlenberg. 

Jonathan  Dayton . 

Theodore  Sedgwick . 

Nathaniel  Macon . 

Joseph  B.  Farnum . 

Henry  Clay . 

Langdon  Cheves . 


Henry  Clay . 

John  W.  Taylor. .  . 
Philip  P.  Barbour. 

Henry  Clay . 

John  W.  Taylor. .  . 


State  or 
country 
of  birth. 

Penn . 

Conn . 

Penn . 

N.  Jersey 
Conn. . .  . 

N.  C . 

Mass.  ... 
Virginia. 
S.  C . 


Andrew  Stevenson. .  . 

John  Bell . 

James  K.  Polk . 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. 

John  White . 

John  W.  Jones . 

John  W.  Davis . 

Robert  C.  Winthrop.. 

Howell  Cobb . 

Linn  Boyd . 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks.. 

James  F.  Orr . 

William  Pennington . . 
Galusha  A.  Grow . 


Schuyler  Colfax . 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy. 


James  G.  Blaine... 
Michael  C.  Kerr. .  . 
Samuel  J.  Randall. 
Samuel  J.  Randall. 
J.  Warren  Keifer. .. 


Penn . 

Conn . 

Penn . 

N.  Jersey. 

Mass . 

N.  C . 

Mass . 

Ky . 

S.  C . 


Virginia. . 
New  York 
Virginia. 
Virginia. 
New  York 

Virginia.  . 
Tenn . . . 

N.  C _ 

Virginia. . 

Ky . 

Virginia 
Penn . . . 
Mass. . . 
Georgia.  . 

Tenn . 

Mass . 

S.  C . 

N.  Jersey. 
Conn . 

New  York 
New  York 


State 

from 

which 

elected. 


Ky. . . 

New  York 
Virginia. . 

Ky . 

New  York 

Virginia. . 
Tenn. . .  . 
Tenn .... 
Virginia. 

Ky . 

Virginia. 
Indiana.  , 
Mass. . .  . 
Georgia. 

Ky . 

Mass.  . .  . 

S.  C . 

N.  Jersey. 
Penn . 


John  G.  Carlisle . 

Thomas  B.  Reed . 

Charles  I.  Crisp . 

Thomas  B.  Reed . 

David  B.  Henderson. 


Joseph  G.  Cannon.. . 


Penn. 

Penn. 

Penn. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 


Ky . 

Maine.  . 
England.  . 
Maine.  . . 
Scotland. 

N.  C . 


Period  covered  by  service. 


Indiana.  . 
New  York 

Maine.  . . . 
Indiana . . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Ohio . 

Ky . 

Maine. . . . 
Georgia.  . , 
Maine.  . .  . 
Iowa . 

Illinois. 


March  4.  1789-March  3,  1791 
Oct.  24,  1791-March  2.  1793 
Dec.  2,  1793-March  3,  1795 
Dec.  7,  1795-March  3,  1799 
Dec.  2,  1799-March  3,  1801 
Dec.  7,  1801-March  3.  1807 
Oct.  16,  1807-March  3,  1811 
Nov.  4.  1811-Jan.  19,  1814 
Jan.  19,  1814-March  3,  1815 

Dec.  4,  1815-Oct.  28,  1820 
Nov.  15,  1820-March  3,  1821 
Dec.  3,  1821-March  3,  1823 
Dec.  1,  1823-Mareh  3,  1825 
Dec.  5,  1825-March  3.  1827 

Dec.  3,  1827-June  2,  1834 
June  2,  1834-March '3.  1835 
Dec.  7,  1835-March  3.  1839 
Dec.  2,  1839-March  3,  1841 
May  31,  1841-Maroh  3,  1843 
Dec.  4.  1843-March  3,  1845 
Dec.  1,  1843-March  3,  1847 
Dec.  6.  1847-March  3,  1849 
Dec.  3,  1849-March  3.  1851 
Dec.  1,  1851-March  3,  1855 
Dec.  3,  1856-March  3,  1857 
Dec.  7,  1857-March  3,  1859 
Dec.  5,  1859-March  3,  1861 
July  4,  1861-March  3,  1863 

Dec.  7.  1863-March  3,  1869 
March  3,  1869 

March  4.  1869-March  3,  1875 
Dec.  6.  1875-Aug.  19,  1876 
Dec.  4.  1876-March  3,  1877 
March  4,  1877-March  3,  1881 
Dec.  5,  1881-March  3,  1883 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1883-March  3, 
1889-March  3, 
1891-March  3, 
1895-March  3, 
1899-March  3, 


1889 

1891 

1895 

1899 

1903 


Nov.  9.  1903 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 
(Elected  by  the  Senate.) 


Name. 

State  from  which 
f^lected. 

Term  of  service.  ' 

Samuel  A.  Otis . 

Charles  Cutts . . . 

Walter  Lowrie . 

Asbury  Dickens . 

John  W.  Forney . 

George  C.  Gorham . 

John  C.  Burch . 

Francis  E.  Shober  (acting) . 

Anson  G.  McCook . 

William  H.  Cox . 

Charles  G.  Bennett . 

Massachusetts . . 

New  Hampshire.  . .  . 

Pennsylvania . 

North  Carolina . 

Pennsylvania . 

California . 

Tennessee . 

North  Carolina . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

New  York . 

March  4,  1789,  to  Oct.  11,  1814. 
Oct.  11,  1814,  to  Dec.  12,  1825. 
Dec.  12,  1825,  to  Dec.  12,  1836. 
Dec.  12,  1836,  to  July  15.  1861. 
July  15,  1861,  to  June  4.  1868. 
June  4,  1868,  to  March  18,  1879. 
March  18, ,1879,  to  Dec.  5,  1881. 
Dec.  5,  1881,  to  Dec.  3,  1883. 

Dec.  3,  1883,  to  Aug.  7,  1893. 
Aug.  17.  1893.  to  Dec.  4,  1899. 
Dec.  4,  1899,  to - . 

CLERKS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

(Elected  by  the  Hpuse.) 


Name. 

State  from  which 
elected. 

Term  of  service. 

John  Beckley . 

Virginia . 

March  4,  1789,  to  May  15,  1797. 
May  15,  1797,  to  Dec.  9,  1800. 
Dec.  9.  1800,  to  Dec.  7,  1801. 

Dec.  7.  1801,  to  Oct.  26.  1807. 

John  Beckley . 

Virginia . . .  . 
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CLERKS  OF  THE  HOUSE — IMPEACHMENTS. 


Name. 


Patrick  Alagrutler . 

Thomas  Dougherty . 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke 

Walter  S.  Franklin . 

Hugh  A.  Garland . 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke 

Caleb  J.  McNulty . 

Benjamin  B.  French  .  . . .  , 

Thomas  J.  Campbell . 

Richard  M.  Young . 

John  W  Fornej" . 

William  Cullom . 

James  C.  Allen . 

.Tohn  W.  Forney . 

Emerson  Etheridge . 

Edward  McPherson . 

George  M.  Adam's . 

Edward  McPherson . 

John  B.  Clark.  Jr . 

Edward  McPherscn.  .. .  , 

James  Kerr . 

Alexander  McDowell . 


State  from  which 


elected.  Term  of  service. 


Maryland .  Oct.  36.  IbOT.  to  Jan.  3U,  181.1. 

Kentucky .  Jan.  36.  181.1.  lo  Dt-c.  3.  1833. 

.  Pennsylvania . Dec.  3.  1832.  to  Dec.  2.  1833. 

..  Pennsylvania . Dec.  2.  1833,  to  Dec.  3.  1838. 

.  Virginia . |  Dec.  3,  1838.  to  .May  31,  1841. 

Pennsylvania .  .May  31.  1841,  to  Dec.  «.  1843. 

Ohio .  Dec.  6,  1843  to  Jan.  18.  184.1. 

New  Hampshire.  ...  Jan.  18.  184.1  to  Dec.  7.  1847. 

Tennessee . 'Dec.  7.  1847,  to  April  17.  IS.in. 

Illinois . lAprll  17,  18.10.  to  Dec.  1.  18.11. 

Pennsylvania . i  Dec.  1,  1811.  to  Feb.  4.  18.16. 

Tennessee . ■  Feb.  4.  18.16.  to  Deo.  7.  1817. 

.Illinois . Dec.  7,  1817.  to  Feb.  3,  1800. 

!  Pennsylvania . I  Feb.  3,  1800.  to  July  4.  1801. 

Tennessee .  July  4,  1861.  to  Dec.  8.  lSi:3. 

Pennsylvania . 'Dec.  8.  1863,  to  Dec.  6,  187.1. 

Kentucky . i  Dec.  6.  1871.  to  Dec.  .1.  1881. 

Pennsylvania . Dec.  5.  1881,  to  Dec.  3,  1883 

Missouri . Dec.  .3.  1883,  to  Dec.  2,  1880. 

Pennsylvania .  Dec.  2,  18.80.  to  Dec.  8,  1801. 

!  Pennsylvania . Dec.  8.  isoi.  to  Dec.  2,  1891. 

Pennsylvania .  Dec.  2.  1801.  to - . 


IMPE.ACHMENTS. 


The  Senate  has  sat  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  In  the  cases  of  the  following 
accused  officials,  with  the  result  stated  and  for  the  periods  named; 

Willmra  Blount,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Tennessee;  charges  dis¬ 
missed  for  want  of  Jurisdiction,  he  having  previously  resigned;  Monday,  Dec.  17. 
1798.  to  Monday,  Jan.  14.  1799. 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
of  New  Hampshire:  removed  from  office;  Thursday.  March  3,  1803,  to  Monday. 
March  12.  1804. 

Samuel  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
acquitted:  Friday.  Nov.  30.  1804,  to  March  1.  1805. 

James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  of 
Missouri:  acquitted:  Monday.  April  26.  1830.  to  Monday.  Jan.  31.  1831. 

West  H.  Humphre.vs,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  middle, 
eastern  and  western  district  of  Tennessee;  removed  from  office;  'Wednesday,  May 
7.  1862,  to  Thursday.  June  26.  1862. 

.Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States;  acquitted;  Tuesday,  Feb.  25, 
1868.  to  Tuesday,  May  26.  1868. 

William  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War;  acquitted;  Friday,  March  3,  1876,  to 
Tuesday,  .-\ug.  1,  1876. 

Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Florida;  acquitted;  Wednesday.  Dec.  14.  1904,  to  Monday.  Feb.  27.  1905. 

LIBRARIANS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 


Names. 

- - 

State 

from 

which 

appoint¬ 

ed 

Length 

of 

service. 

1 

Names. 

j  State 

from. 

which 

appoint¬ 

ed. 

Length 

of 

service 

The  clerks  of  the 
House  Of  Represen- 

1 

1 

John  G.  Stephenson .... 
.Ainsworth  R.  Ppofford. 

Tnd  .... 
Ohio  . . 

iSfll-lRRJ 

1S«4-1«0T 

tatives.  ex  officio.  .  .  . 

1800-1814 1 

.Tohn  Russell  Young.... 

Penn  . . 

1897-1899 

George  Watterston . 

Tohn  S.  Meehan . 

D.  C... 
N.  T... 

1815-1829. 

1829-1861 

Herbert  Putnam . 

Mass  . . 

1899 

RULE  TO  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  ANT  CONGKE-SS. 

To  determine  the  years  covered  by  a  given  Congress,  double  the  number  of  the 
Congress  and  add  the  product  to  1789;  the  result  will  be  the  year  in  which  the 
Congress  closed.  Take,  for  example,  the  35th  Congress:  Doubling  it  gives  us  70;  add 
1789.  and  we  have  1859.  the  year  In  which,  on  March  4.  the  33th  Congress  closed. 

To  find  the  number  of  a  Congress  sitting  In  any  year  subtract  1789  from  the 
year.  If  the  result  Is  an  even  number,  half  that  number  will  give  the  Congress 
of  which  the  year  In  question  saw  the  close.  If  the  result  Is  an  odd  number,  add 
cne,  and  half  the  result  will  give  the  Congress  of  which  the  year  In  question  was 
the  first  year.  Take  again  the  Congress  sitting  In  1858.  Subtract  1789  from  1858 
and  the  result  Is  69.  Add  one.  making  70,  and  divide  by  two,  showing  that  the  35th 
Congress  was  holding  Its  first  regular  session  in  that  year. 


THE  SUPREME  CTOURT. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT,  1789-1910. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES. 


Name. 

State  or 

coun  try 

of  birth . 

state  from 

which  ap¬ 

pointed.  . . 

Time  of 
service. 

Tears 

served. . . 

Born. 

Died. 

John  Jay . . 

N.  T.... 

N.  T.... 

1789-1 m 

6 

Dec.  12.  1745 

May  7,  1829 

•John  Rutledge . 

S.  C . 

S.  C . 

1795-1796 

____  iTHy 

July  23,  1800 

Oliver  Ellsworth . 

Conn .... 

Conn. . . . 

1796-1T99 

3 

Apr.  29,  174B 

Nov.  26,  1807 

John  Marshall . 

Va . 

Va. . 

1801-1835 

U 

Sept.  24,  1755 

July  6.  1835 

Roger  B.  Taney . 

Salmon  P.  Chase . 

Md. ,  = . . . 

Md. ..... 

1836-1864 

1864-1873 

28 

Meh.  17,  1777 
Jan.  13.  1808 

Oct.  12,  1864 
May  7.  1873 

N.  H.... 

Ohio . 

9 

Morrison  R.  Waite . 

Conn .... 

Ohio..... 

1874-1888 

14 

Nov.  29,  1816 

Meh.  23,  1887 

Melville  W.  Puller . 

Me...... 

Ill.. _ _ 

1888-1910 

22 

Feb.  11,  1833 

July  4,  1910 

Ecward  D.  White . 

. 

La...... 

1910-  — 

— 

Nov.  3,  1845 

— 

•Served  by  recess  appointment,  nomination  failed  subsequently  of  conarmation. 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICES. 


John  Rutledge . . 

William  Cushing. . 

James  Wilson. . 

John  Blair . 

Robert  H.  Harrison.... 

James  Iredell.. . 

Thomas  Johnson . . . 

William  Paterson . 

Samuel  Chase . 

Bushrod  Washington... 

Alfred  Moore... . 

William  Johnson....... 

Henry  B.  Livingston. . . . 

Thomas  Todd . . . . 

Gabriel  Duval . 

Joseph  Story . . .  - 

Smith  Thompson... . 

Robert  Trimble. .... _ 

John  McLean.... . 

Henry  Baldwin . . . . 

James  M.  Wayne . 

Philip  P.  Barbour . 

John  Catron . . 

John  McKinley......... 

Peter  V.  Daniel . 

Samuel  Nelson.... . 

Levi  Woodbury. . . 

Robert  C.  Grier . 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis - 

John  A.  Campbell...... 

Nathan  Clifford . . . . 

Noah  H.  Swayne...... 

Samuel  F.  Miller. .... 

DavfB  Davis . 

Stephen  J.  Field . 

William  Strong . 

Joseph  P.  Bradley . 

Ward  Hunt . 

John  M.  Harlan . 

William  B.  Woods.... 
Stanley  Matthews ..... 

Horace  Gray . . 

Samuel  Blatchford. . . . . 
Lucius  Q.  C.  L.amar.. 

David  J.  Brewer . 

Henry  B.  Brown . 

George  Shlras,  Jr . 

Howell  E.  Jackson _ 

Edward  D.  White _ _ 

Rufus  W.  Peekham... 
Joseph  McKenna...... 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

William  R.  Day . 

William  H.  Moody _ 

Horace  H.  Lurton . 

Charles  E.  Hughes.... 

Joseph  R.  Lamar . 

Willis  Van  Devanter. . . . 


S.  C . 

s.  c.... 

1789-1791 

2 

- 1739 

■July 

23,  1800 

Mass. . . . 

Mass. . . . 

1789-1810 

21 

Meh. 

1.  1732 

Sept. 

13,  1810 

Scotland. 

Penn. . . . 

1789-1798 

9 

Sept. 

14,  1742 

Aug. 

28.  1798 

Va . . 

Va. ..... 

1789-1796 

7 

- 1732 

Aug. 

31,  1800 

Md  .... 

Md. , . . . . 

1789-1790 

1 

- -  174n 

9.,  1700 

England . 

N.  C.... 

1790-1799 

9 

Oct. 

5,  17.10 

Oct. 

20,  1799 

Md...... 

Md . 

1791-1793 

2 

Nov. 

4.  1732 

Oct, 

23.  1819 

At  sea. . . 

N.  3.... 

1793-1808 

1.1 

-  1745 

Sept. 

9,  1806 

Md _ _ 

Md . . 

1796-1811 

15 

Apr, 

17.  1741 

June 

19,  1811 

Va . 

Va . 

1798-1829 

31 

June 

6.  1762 

Nov. 

26,  1829 

N.  C.... 

N.  C.... 

1799-1804 

6 

May 

21,  1755 

Oct. 

15,  1810 

S.  C..... 

s.  c.... 

1804-1834 

30 

Dec. 

27.  1771 

Aug:. 

11,  1834 

N.  Y _ 

N.  Y.... 

1806-1823 

17 

Nov. 

28,  1757 

•Meh. 

19,  1823 

Va...... 

Ky . 

1807-1826 

19 

Jan. 

23,  1765 

Feb. 

7.  1826 

Md...... 

Md _ _ 

1811-1836 

25 

Deo. 

6,  1752 

Meh. 

6,  1844 

Mass. . . . 

Mass. . . . 

1811-1846 

84 

sept. 

18,  1779 

■Sept. 

10.  1845 

N.  Y.... 

N.  Y _ 

1823-1843 

20 

Jan. 

17,  176.*- 

Decj. 

18,  1843 

Va...... 

Ky...... 

1828-1828 

2 

—  1777 

Aug. 

26,  1828 

N.  J. _ 

Ohio.... 

1829-1861 

32 

Meh. 

11,  1786 

Apr. 

4,  1861 

Conn .... 

Penn .... 

1830-1846 

16 

Jan. 

14,  1780 

Apr. 

21,  1844 

Sa...... 

Ga...... 

1835-1867 

32 

- - 1790 

July 

5,  1867 

Va . 

Va ..... . 

18.16-1841 

5 

May 

26,  ITSi 

Feb. 

24.  1841 

Va...... 

Tenn .... 

1T37-1865 

28 

—  1778 

May 

30,  1865 

Va . 

Aia..... 

1837-1852 

15 

May 

1.  1781. 

July 

19,  1862 

Va . 

Va _ _ 

1841-1860 

19 

.;\pr. 

24.  1784 

June 

30,  1860 

X.  Y.... 

N.  Y.... 

1846-1872 

27 

Nov. 

10,  1792 

Dec. 

IS,  1873 

N.  H _ 

N.  H... 

1845-1861 

6 

Dec. 

22,  1789 

iSept. 

4,  1861 

Perm. . . . 

Penn. . . . 

1846-1870 

24 

Meh. 

5,  1794 

Sept. 

26,  1870 

Mass .... 

Mass .... 

1851-1857 

6 

•Vov. 

4  1809 

Sept. 

16,  1874 

Ga . 

Ala. .... 

1853-1801 

8 

lune 

24,  1811 

Meh. 

12,  1889 

N.  H.... 

Me . 

1868-1881 

23 

Aug, 

18,  180:: 

July 

26,  1881 

Va . 

Ohio.... 

1862-1881 

20 

Dee. 

7,  1804 

June 

8,  1884 

tCy . 

1862-1890 

28 

Apr. 

6,  ISKi 

Oct. 

13r  IRao 

.vld . 

in . 

1862-1877 

16 

Meh. 

9,  1816 

June. 

26,  1886 

onn .... 

Ca!. 

1863-1897 

34 

Nov. 

4.  1816 

Apr. 

9,  1899 

3onn. . . . 

Penn .... 

1870-1880 

10 

May 

6,  1808 

Aug. 

19,  1895 

N.  Y.... 

N.  J.... 

1870-1892 

22 

Meh. 

14,  181.1 

Jan. 

22,  1892 

V.  Y.... 

N,  Y... 

187.1-1882 

9 

June 

14,  181(1 

Meh. 

24,  1886 

iCv . 

1877- 

June 

1.  18.11 

Ihio..,. 

Ga _ _ 

1880-1 8ST 

7 

AupT, 

3,  1824 

May 

14.  1887 

Ohio....  . 

Ohio.... 

1881-1889 

8 

•I  Uly 

Meh. 

21,  1824 

Moh. 

22,  1889 

Mass. . . . 

Mass .... 

1881-1902 

21 

24,  1828 

8ept. 

15,  1902 

V.  Y _ 

X.  Y... 

1882-1893 

11 

Meh. 

9,  1«2(. 

J  Uly 

7,  1893 

Ga . 

Miss..., 

1888-1893 

6 

Sept. 

1,  182.- 

Jan. 

23,  1893 

Vsia  M’r 

Kan ..... 

1889-1910 

21 

June 

20,  1S37 

Meh. 

28,  1910 

ilass. . . . 

Mich.... 

1890-1906 

la 

Meh. 

2,  183i: 

Penn .... 

Penn .... 

1892-1903 

11 

■Ian. 

26,  1832 

Term. . . . 

Tenn. , . . 

1893-1895 

2 

Apr. 

8,  1832 

Aug. 

8.  1895 

T.9 

Nov. 

3,  184.’ 

V.  Y.... 

N.  T.... 

1895-1909 

14 

Nov. 

8,  183S 

Oct. 

24,  1909 

Pal 

1898 

10 

Mass. . . . 

Mass. . . . 

1902-  — 

Meh. 

8,  1841 

lliio..... 

Ohio.... 

1903-  — 

_ _ 

Apr. 

IT,  1849 

Mass .... 

Mass. , . . 

■!>06-1910 

4 

Dee. 

23,  1861 

- - - 

N.  Y.... 

N.  Y.... 

1910-  — 

•Apr. 

11.  ise'i 

LUd.  ..... 

Wye. . . . 

1910-  -= 

__ 

Apr. 

IT,  1859 

3C6  ENVOYS  TO  FOnEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

ENVOYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PRINCIPAL 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1792  TO  1910. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Name  of  envoy. 

Slate 

from 
'  which 
'  ap- 
1  pointed. 

j  Year 

ap- 

Ipoint- 
f  ed. 

Name  of  envoy. 

Stato 
from 
,  which 
1  ap- 
1  pointed 

Year 

1  ap- 
Ipolnt- 
.(  ed. 

Ministers. 

CsEsar  A.  Rodney . 

.lohn  Graham  . 

Theodorio  Bland  . 

Caesar  A.  Rodney . 

John  M,  Forbes . 

Francis  Baylieff . 

Karvey  M.  Watterson .  . . 

William  Brent,  jr . 

William  A.  Harris . 

John  S.  Pendleton . 

Joseph  Graham  . 

Benjamin  C.  Yancey . 

John  F.  Cushman .  .. 

Robert  M.  Palmer . 

Robert  C.  Kirk . 

Del.  .  . 
Ky.  .  . 
Va.  .  . 
Del.  .  . 
Fla.  .  . 

'  Mass.. . 
Tenn.. . 

Va.  . .  . 
Va.  ... 

Ga.  .  . 

N.  J. .  . 
Ohio. .  . 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1823 

182.5 

1832 

1843 

1844 
1846 
1851 
1854 

1858 

1859 
1861 
1862 

'  Ministers. 

Alexander  S.  Asboth . 

H.  G.  Worthington . 

Robert  C.  Kirk . 

Dexter  E.  Clapp . 

Julius  W'hite  . 

Thomas  O.  Osborn . 

Bayliss  W.  Hanna . 

Tohn  R.  G.  Pitkin . 

William  J.  Buchanan.... 

William  P.  L.ord . 

•Tohn  Barrett  . 

Arthur  M.  Beaupre . 

Spencer  F.  Eddy . 

Charles  H.  Sherrill . 

Mo.  . 
Neb.  . 
Ohio.. 

HI.  .  . 
Ill.  .  . 
Ind.  . 
La,  .. 
N.  Y .  . 
Ore. 
Ore.  . 
III.  ... 
Ill.  ... 
.V.  Y.. 

1  1866 
1868 

1  1869 
'  1871 
1872 

1  1874 

1  1885 
1888 

1  1894 
1900 

1903 

1904 
1908 

1  1909 

1 

AUSTRIA  AND  AUSTRLV-HUNG.YRV. 

Ministers. 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg.... 

Daniel  Jenifer  . 

Henry  R.  Jackson . 

J.  Glancy  Jones . 

Anson  Burlingame  . 

J.  Lothrop  Motley . 

Henry  M.  Watts . 

John  Jav  . 

Godlove  S.  Orth . 

Edward  F.  Beale . 

John  A.  Kasson . 

William  W.  Phelps . 

Penn.. . 
Md.  . . 
Ga.  .  . 
Penn.. . 
Mass.. . 
Mass.. . 
Penn.. . 
N.  Y.  . 
Ind.  . . 
D.  C.  . 
Iowa.  . 
N.  J. .  . 

1838 

1841 

1853 

1858 

1861 

1861 

1868 

1869 

1875 

1876 

1877 
1881 

Ministers. 

lAlphonso  Taft  . 

John  M.  Francis . 

Alexander  R.  Lawton.  . .  . 

Frederick  D.  Grant . 

Bartlett  Tripp  . 

Charlemagne  Tower  .... 

Addison  C.  Harris . 

Robert  S.  McCormick.... 
.Ymbassadors. 

Bellamy  Storer  . 

Charles  S.  Francis . 

Richard  C.  Kerens . 

Ohio..  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Ga.  .  . 
■N.  Y'.. 
S.  Dak. 
Penn.. . 
Ind.  .  . 
Ill.  .  . . 

Ohio..  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Mo.  .  . 

1882 

1884 

1887 

1889 

1893 

1897 

1899 

liiOl 

1902 

1906 

1909 

BR.AZIL. 

Ministers. 

Thomas  Sumpter  .* . 

Condy  Raquet  . 

William  Tudor . 

Ethan  A.  Brown . 

William  Hunter . 

Henry  Wise  . 

David  Tod  . 

Robert  C.  Schenck . 

William  Trousdale . 

Richard  K.  Meade . 

James  Watson  Webb.... 
Henry  T.  Blow . 

S.  C. . . 
Penn.. . 
Mass.. . 
Conn.. . 
R  I. .  . 
Va.  .  . 
Ohio..  . 
Ohio. .  . 
Tenn.. . 
Va.  ... 
N.  Y .  . 
Mo.  .  . 

1809 

1825 

1827 

18.30 

1834 

1844 

1847 

1851 

1853 

1857 

1851 

1869 

Ministers. 

James  R.  Partridge . 

Henry  W.  Hilliard . 

Thomas  .4.  Osborn . 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis . 

Robert  Adams,  Jr . 

Edwin  H.  Conger . 

Tbomas  L.  Thompson.... 

Edwin  H.  Conger . 

Charles  P.  Bryan . 

Ambassadors. 

David  E.  Thompson . 

Irving  B.  Dudley . 

Md.  .  . 
Ga  .  . 
Kan.  . 
N.  C.  . 
Penn.. . 
Iowa.  . 
Va.  ... 
Iowa.  . 
III.  ... 

1 

Neb.  .. 
Cal.  .  . 

1871 

1877 

1881 

188o 

1869 

1890 

1893 

1897 

1898 

1902 

1906 

CHILI. 

Ministers. 

Heman  Allen  . 

Samuel  Lamed  . 

John  Hamm  . 1 

Richard  Pollard  . 

John  S.  Pendleton . 

William  Crump  . 

Seth  Barton  . 

Balie  Peyton  . 

D.  A.  Starkwea^er . 

John  Bigler  . 

Thomas  H.  Nelson . 

Hugh  J.  Kilpatrick . 

1 

Vt.  .  .  .  1 
R.  I. .  . 
Ohio..  . 
Va.  . .  . 
Va.  . .  . 

Md.  .  . 
Tenn.. . 

Cal.  .  . 
Ind.  .  . 
N.  J. .  . 

1823 

1828 

1830 

1834 

1841 

1844 

1847 

1849 

1854 

1857  ' 

1861 

1865 

’Ministers. 

Joseph  P.  Root . 

Cornelius  A.  Logan . 

Thomas  A.  Osborn . 

Hugh  J.  Kilpatrick . 

Cornelius  A.  Logan . 

William  R.  Roberts . 

Patrick  Egan  . 

James  D.  Porter . 

Edward  H.  Strobel . 

Henrj'  L.  Wilson . 

John  Hicks  . 

Henrj’  P.  Fletcher . 

Mass.. . 
Md.  .  . 
Kan.  . 
N.  .1. .  . 
Md.  .  . 
N.  Y.  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Tenn... 
N.  Y. . 
Wash. . 
Wls .  . . 
Pena. . 

1S70 

1873 

1877 

1881 

1882 

1885 

1889 

1894 

1894 

1897 

1905 

1909 
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Name  of  envoy. 

state 

from 

which 

ap¬ 

pointed. 

Year 

ap- 

Ipoint- 

ed. 

Name  of  envoy. 

State 

from 

which 

ap¬ 

pointed. 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

CHINA. 

Ministers. 

Caleb  Cushing  . 

Alexander  H.  Everett.... 

John  W.  Davis . 

Humphrey  Marshall . 

Robert  M.  McLane . 

■William  B.  Reed.; . 

John  El.  Ward . 

Anson  Burlingame  . 

.T.  Ross  Browne . 

Mass.. . 
Miss. .  . 
Ind.  .  . 
Ky.  .  . 
Md.  .  . 
Penn.. . 
Ga.  .  . 
Mass.. . 
Ky.  .  . 

1843 

1845 

1848 

1852 

1853 

1857 

1858 
1861 
1868 

Ministers 

Frederick  F.  Low . 

Benjamin  P.  Avery . 

George  F.  Seward . 

James  B.  Angell . 

Jl  Russell  Young . 

Charles  Denby  . 

Edwin  H.  Conger . 

William  W.  Rockhill . 

William  J.  Calhoun . 

Cal.  .  . 
N.  Y.  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Mich.. . 
Penn.. . 
Ind.  .  . 
Iowa.  . 
Md.  .  . 
Ill.  .  .  . 

1869 

1874 

1876 

1880 

1882 

1835 

1898 

1005 

1909 

FRANCE. 


Ministers. 

Va.  . .  . 

1785 

Ministers. 

Ala.  .  . 

1844 

N.  Y.  . 
Va 

1792 

1847 

1794 

Va.  ... 
Va.  ... 

1849 

Charles  C.  Pinckney . 

s.  c... 

1796 

John  Y.  Mason . 

1853 

1797 

Va.  . .  . 

1860 

John  Marshall  . 

Va.  ... 

1797 

William  L.  Dayton . 

N.  J. .  . 

1861 

1799 

N.  Y.  . 

1864 

William  Vance  Murray... 

Md.  .  . 

1799 

John  A.  Dix . 

N.  Y.  . 

1866 

William  R.  Davie . 

N.  C.  . 

1799 

Elihu  B.  Washburne . 

Ill.  .  .  . 

1869 

Robert  R.  Livingston.  . .  . 

N.  Y.  . 

1801 

Edward  P.  Noyes . 

Ohio. .  . 

1877 

James  Monroe  (additional 

Va.  . . . 

1803 

Levi  P.  Morton . 

N.  Y.. 
Md.  .  . 

1881 

1885 

Robert  R.  Livingston.  . .  . 

N.  Y.  . 

1803 

Whitelaw  Reid . 

N.  Y.  . 

1889 

John  Armstrong  . 

Penn.. . 

1804 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge.... 

Mass.. . 

1892 

Joel  Barlow  . 

Conn.. . 

1811 

Ambassadors. 

William  H.  Crawford... 

Ga.  . .  . 

1813 

James  B.  Eustis . 

La.  . .  . 

1893 

181G 

N  Y.  . 

1897 

James  Brown  . 

La.  . .  . 

1823 

Robert  S.  McCormick.... 

Ill.  . . . 

1905 

Va,  .. . 

1829 

R.  I. .  . 

1906 

La.  . .  . 

1833 

N.  Y.  . 

1 

1909 

I.ewis  Cass  .  . 

Ohio. .  . 

1836 

GERMANY. 

(Prior  to  1870  to  Prussia.) 


Ministers. 

1797 

Ministers. 

N.  Y.  . 

1879 

Henry  Wheaton  . 

R.  I. .  . 

1837 

Aaron  A.  Sargeani' . 

Cal.  .  . 

1.S82 

Tenn.. . 

1846 

18S4 

Edward  A.  Hannegan.... 

Ohio. .  . 

1849 

George  H.  Pendleton . 

Ohio. .  . 

1885 

Daniel  D.  Barnard . 

Mass.. . 

1850 

Williain  W.  Phelps . 

N.  J. . . 

1889 

Peter  D.  Vroom . 

Joseph  H.  Wright . 

N.  J. .  . 
Ind.  .  . 

1853 

1857 

Ambassadors. 
Theodore  Runyon  . 

N.  J. .  . 

1893 

Norman  B,  Judd . 

N  Y.  . 

1861 

Edwin  P.  Uhl . 

1896 

1865 

N.  Y.  . 

1897 

1867 

1902 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis . 

N.  Y.  . 

1874 

David  J.  Hill . 

N.  Y.  . 

1908 

Bayard  Taylor  . 

Penn.. . 

1878 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Ministers. 

S.  C. .  . 

1792 

Ministers. 

1852 

N.  Y.  . 

1794 

3  853 

N.  Y.  . 

1796 

1856 

Va.  . .  . 

3803 

1S61 

Md.  .  . 

1806 

Md.  . . 

1S68 

John  Quincy  Adams . 

Mass.. . 

1815 

John  Lothrop  Motley.... 

Mass.. . 

1869 

1817 

1870 

N.  Y.  . 

1825 

N.  Y.  . 

1876 

1826 

1877 

James  Barbour . 

Va.  ... 

1828 

James  Russell  Lowell.... 

Mass.. . 

1880 

Del.  .  . 

1820 

vt.  .  .  . 

1885 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

N.  Y.  . 

1831 

Robert  T.  Lincoln . 

HI.  .  .  . 

1889 

Andrew  Stevenson . 

Va.  ... 

1830 

1841 

Ambassadors. 

1 

Del.  .  . 

1893 

Del.  .  . 

1845 

D.  C.  . 
N.  Y.  . 
N.  Y.  . 

1897 

1846 

1890 

Mass.. . 

1849 

1905 

36H 
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.Name  of  envoy. 

State 

from 

which 

ap¬ 

pointed. 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

^  Name  of  envoy. 

state 

from 

which 

ap- 

Dolnted. 

Tear 

ap- 

polnt- 

ITALY. 

Ministers. 

George  P.  Marsh . . 

William  W.  Astor . 

John  B.  Stallo . 

Albert  G.  Porter . 

William  Potter  . 

1 

Vt.  ... 
N.  Y.  . 
Ohio..  . 
Ind.  .  . 
Penn.. . 

1801 

1882 

1885 

1889 

1892 

AmbasHadorv. 

Wa>Tie  MacVeagh  . 

William  P.  Draper . 

George  V.  L.  Meyer . 

Henry  White  . 

Lloyd  G.  Grlscom . 

John  G.  A.  Lelshman . 

Penn.. . 
Maas.. . 
Maas... 
R.  I... 
Penn.. . 
Penn.. . 

1893 

1897 

1900 

1905 

1906 
1909 

JAPAN. 

Ministers. 

Matthew  C.  Peiry . 

Townsend  Harris . 

Robert  H.  Pruyn . 

R.  B.  Van  Valkenburg.  . .  . 

Charles  E.  DeLong . 

John  A.  Bingham . 

Richard  B.  Hubbard . 

1 

R.  !...■ 

1852 

Ministers. 

John  F.  Swift . 

1889 

1892 

1893 
1897 

1902 

1907 

N.  Y.  . 
N.  T.  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Ore.  .  . 
Ohio. .  . 
Tex.  .  . 

18.55 

1861 

1866 

1869 

1873 

1883 

Frank  L.  Coombs . 

Edwin  Dun  . 

Alfred  F.  Buck . 

Ambassadors. 

Lloyd  C.  Grlscom . 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien . 

Cal.  .  . 
Ohio.. . 
Ga.  ..  . 

Penn.. . 
Mich.. . 

MEXICO. 


Ministers. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett . 

s.  c. .  . 

1823 

Anthony  Butler . 

_ 

1829 

Powhatan  Ellis  . 

Miss. .  . 

Waddy  Thompson . 

S.  C..  . 

1842 

Wilson  Shannon . 

Ohio. . . 

1844 

John  Slidell . 

La,  . .  . 

1845 

Ambrose  H.  Sevier . 

Tenn.. . 

1848 

Nathan  Clifford  . 

Me.  . .  . 

1848 

Robert  P.  Letcher . 

Ky.  . .  . 

1849 

Alfred  Conkling . 

N.  Y.. 

1852 

James  Gadsden . 

S.  C. . . 

1 85.8 

John  Forsyth . 

Ga.  ... 

1856 

Robert  M.  McLane . 

Md.  .  . 

18.59 

John  B.  Weller . 

Cal.  .  . 

1800 

Thomas  Corwin  . 

Ohio.. . 

1861 

V.  H.  Corwin . 

Ohio.. . 

180 1 

Lewis  D.  Campbell . 

Ohio. .  . 

1806 

Ministers. 

Edward  L.  Plumb . N.  T. 

William  S.  Rosecrans.  . .  .  1  Cal 

Thomas  H.  Nelson .  Ind 

John  W.  Foster .  Ind.  . 

Philip  H.  Morgan . |  La.  .. 

Henrj-  R,  Jackson . Ga.  .. 

Thomas  C.  Manning . La.  .. 

Edward  S.  Btagg . Wls... 

Thomas  Ryan  . Kan. 

[  Isaac  P.  Gray .  ind.  . 

Ambassadors. 

Matthew  W.  Ransom . !  N.  C. 

Powell  Clayton . .'. . .  Ark.  . 

Edwin  H.  Conger . ■  Iowa. 

David  E.  Thompson .  Neb  . 

.Henry  Lane  Wilson . Wash. 


1SG7 

18«8 

18Cn 

187.3 

1880 

18S.'> 

1888 

188.8 

1880 

18.13 

18«0 

18:i8 

1903 

1908 

1909 


NETHERL.AXDS. 


Ministers. 

William  Short  . 

.Tohn  Quincy  Adams.  . 
M'illiam  Vans  Murray 

William  Eustls . 

Christopher  Hughes. 
William  P.  Preble.... 
Harmar.us  Bleecker  . 
Christopher  Hughes  . 
.\uguste  Davezac 
George  Folsom  .  . 
.•tugust  Belmont 
Henry  C.  Murphy 
■Tames  S.  Pike... 


I 


jr.  . 


5'a.  . .  . 

1792  '  Hugh  B.  Ewing . 

Kan.  .. 

1.806 

Mass.. . 

l<94  Charles  T.  Gorham . 

Mich... 

1870 

Md.  .  . 

1797  F.  B.  Stockbridge . 

Mich... 

1.875 

Mass.. . 

1814  lames  Blrney . 

Mich... 

1876 

Md.  .  . 

182. >  William  L.  Dayton . 

X,  .  . 

1882 

Ore.  . . 

T.829  Isaac  Bell,  jr . 

R.  I... 

1 SS5 

X.  Y .  . 

18.39  Samuel  R.  Thaver . 

1889 

Md.  .  . 

1842  William  E.  Ouimbv . 

Mich... 

1893 

La,  . .  . 

1S4.5  Stanford  Xewell . 

Minn... 

1897 

Mass.. . 

18.50  David  J.  Hill . 

1905 

N.  Y,. 

1853  Arthur  M.  BeauT>r<».  .  . 

III.  .  .  . 

1908 

x.  Y.  . 

lS.^i7  Charles  P.  Bryan . 

Ill.  ... 

1909 

Me.  .  . 

1881 

RUSSIA. 

1  Ministers. 

Mass.. . 

1809  Andrew  G.  Curtin . 

Penn.. . 

1869 

Md.  .  . 

1816  1-. Tames  L.  Orr . 

s.  c. .  . 

1872 

s.  c. . . 

1818  'Marshall  ^well  . 

Conn.. . 

1873 

Tenn.. . 

1818  George  H.  Boker . 

Penn.. . 

1875 

S.  C. .  . 

1820  ,  E.  W.  Stoughton . 

N,  T.  . 

1877 

1820  John  W.  Foster . 

Ind.  . . 

1880 

Va.  . .  . 

IS.30  1  William  H.  Hunt . 

La,  . . . 

1 882 

Penn.. . 

1832  Alphonso  Taft  . 

Ohio..  . 

1884 

Penn.. . 

1834  George  V.  M.  Lothrop.... 

Mich.. . 

1885 

Penn.. . 

1837  Lambert  Tree . 

Til.  ... 

1888 

N.  T.  . 

1840  Charles  Emorw  Smith.... 

Penn.. . 

1890 

Ky  . .  . 

1841  A.adrew  D.  White . 

1892 

Ministers. 

John  Quincy  Adams . 

'Villiam  Pinkney . 

Charles  Pinckney . 

Georsre  W.  Campbell . 

Charles  Pinckney . 

Henry  Middleton . 

.Tohn  Randolph  . 

.Tames  Buchanan . 

William  Wilkins  . 

George  M.  Dallas . 

Churchill  C  Cambreleng. 
Charles  8.  Todd . 
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Name  of  envoy. 

State 

from 

which 

ap¬ 

pointed. 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name  of  envoy. 

Slate 

from 

which 

ap¬ 

pointed. 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Ralph  J.  Ingrersoll . 

Arthur  P.  Bagby . 

Nell  S.  Brown . 

Thomas  H.  Seymour . 

Francis  W.  Pickens . 

John  Appleton . 

Cassius  M.  Clay . 

Simon  Cameron  . 

Cacsius  M.  Clay . 

Conn.. . 
Ala.  .  . 
Tenn.. . 
Conn.. . 
S.  C. . . 
Me.  . .  . 
Ky.  ... 
Penn.. . 
Ky.  ... 

1846 

1848 

1850 

18.53 

1858 

1860 

1861 

1802 

1863 

Ciifton  R.  Breckenridge.  . 

Ambassadors. 

Cliftor  R.  Breckinridge.  . 

Charlemagne  Tower . 

Robert  S.  McCormick . 

George  V.  L.  Meyer . 

John  W.  Riddle . 

William  W.  Rockhill . 

Ark.  . . 

Mo.  . .  . 
Penn.. . 
Ill.  ... 
Mass.. . 
Minn.. . 
Md.  .  . 

1894 

1897 

1899 

1902 

1905 

1906 
1909 

SPAIN. 

Ministers. 

William  Short . 

Thomas  Pinckney . 

David  Humphreys . 

Charles  1  inckney  . 

George  W.  Ewing . 

John  Forsyth  . 

Hugh  Nelson . 

Alexander  H.  Everett.... 
Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness. . .  . 

John  H.  Eaton . 

Washington  Irving . 

R.  M.  Saunders . 

Daniel  M.  Barringer . 

Pierre  Soul6 . 

Augustus  C.  Dodge . 

William  Preston . 

Carl  Schurz . 

Gustavous  Koerner . 

Va.  ... 
S.  C. . . 
Conn.. . 
S.  C. .  . 
Mass.. . 
Ga.  ... 
Va.  ... 
Mass.. . 
Vt.  ... 
Tenn.. . 
N.  Y.  . 
N.  C.  . 
N.  C.  . 
La.  . .  . 
Iowa.  . 
Ky.  . . 
Wis...  . 
Ill.  . .  . 

1794 

1794 

1796 

1801 

1814 

1819 

1823 

182.5 

1829 

1837 

1842 

1846 

1849 

1853 

1855 

1858 

1861 

1802 

Ministers. 

John  P.  Hale . 

Daniel  E.  Sickles . 

Caleb  Cushing  . 

James  Russell  Lowell.... 

Lucius  Fairchild  . 

Hannibal  Hamlin  . 

John  W.  Foster . 

J.  L.  M.  Curry . 

Perry  Belmont . 

Thomas  W.  Palmer . 

E.  Burd  Grubb . 

A.  Loudon  Snowden . 

Hannis  Taylor  . 

Steward  L.  Woodford.... 

Bellamy  Storer . 

Arthur  S.  Hardy . 

William  M.  Collier . 

Henry  C.  Ide . 

N.  H.  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Mass.. . 
Mass.. . 
Wis.. .  . 
Me.  ... 
Ind.  .  . 
Va.  . .  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Mich... 
N.  J..  . 
Penn.. . 
Ala.  .  . 
N.  Y. . 
Ohio. .  . 
N.  H .  . 
N.  Y.  . 
Vt.  . .  . 

1865 

1809 

1874 

1877 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1885 

1880 

1889 

1890 

1892 

1 893 
1897 
1899 
1902 
1905 
1909 

TURKEY. 

Ministers. 

David  Porter  . 

Dabney  S.  Carr . 

George  P.  Marsh . 

Carroll  Spencer  . 

James  Willianis . 

Edward  Joy  Morris . 

Wayne  MacVeagh  . 

George  H.  Boker . 

Horace  Maynard . 

Jnmes  Longstreet  . 

Lewis  Wallace  . 

Mass.. . 

Vt.  . .  . 
Md.  . 
Tenn.. . 
Penn.. 
Penn.. 
Penn.. 
Tenn.. 
Ga.  .. 
Ind.  . 

1831 

1843 

1849 

1853 

1858 

1861 

1870 

1871 
1875 
1880 
1882 

Ministers. 

Samuel  S.  Cox . 

Oscar  S.  Straus . 

Solomon  Hirsch . 

David  P.  Thompson . 

Alex  W.  Terrell . 

James  Burrill  Angell . 

Oscar  S.  Straus . 

Ambassadors. 

John  G.  A.  Leishman.... 
Oscar  S.  Straus . 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.  . 
Ore.  .  . 
Neb.  . , 
Tex.  . . 
Mich.. . 
N.  Y.  . 

Penn.. . 
N.  y. . 

1  1885 
1887 
1889 

1  1892 
1893 
1897 

1  1898 

1  1801 

1  1909 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE,  1853-1910. 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  of 
ap’oint- 
ment. 

Ambrose  D.  Mann.. 
John  A.  Thomas... 

John  Appleton . 

William  H.  Trescot 
Fred’k  W.  Seward. 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 

Charles  Hale . 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 
John  L.  Cadwalader. 
Fred’k  W.  Seward. 

John  Hay . 

Robert  R.  Hitt . 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 
John  Davis . 

Ohio  . 

New  York.. 

Maine  . 

S.  Carolina. 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 

Mass . 

New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 

Ohio  . 

Illinois  .... 
New  York.. 
D.  of  Col. . . 

1853 

1855 

1857 

1860 

1861 

1869 

1872 

1873 

1874 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1882 

James  D.  Porter... 
George  L.  Rives.... 
William  F.  Wharton 

Josiah  Quincy . 

Edwin  F.  Uhl . 

William  W.  Rockhill 

William  R.  Day . 

John  B.  Moore . 

David  J.  Hill . 

Francis  B.  Loomis 

Robert  Bacon . 

John  C.  O’Laughlln 
Huntington  Wilson. 

Tenn . 

New  York.. 

Mass . 

Mass . 

Michigan  .. 
Maryland 

Ohio  . 

New  York.. 
New  York.. 

Ohio  . 

New  York. . 
D.  of  Col.. 
Illinois  .... 

1885 

1887 

1889 

1893 

1893 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1898 

1903 

1905 

1909 

1909 

SECOND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE,  1866-1910. 

Name. 

Stkte  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  of 
ap' oint¬ 
ment. 

1  Name. 

State  from  1 
which  ap¬ 
pointed.  1 

Year  of 
ap’oint- 
ment. 

William  Hunter . 

R’de  Island  1 

1866 

1  Alvey  A.  Adee . 

I  D.  of  Col...  1 

1886 
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THIRD  ASSIST.VNT  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE.  1875-1910. 


Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  of 
ap'olnt- 
meiit. 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  of 
ap'olnt- 
ment. 

John  A.  Campbell... 

Charles  Pay  son . 

Walker  Blaine . 

Alvey  A.  Adee . 

John  B.  Moore . 

William  M.  Grlnnell 
Edward  H.  Strobel.. 

Wyoming  .. 
New  York.. 

Maine  . 

D.  of  Col... 
Delaware  ... 
New  York.. 
New  York. . 

1875 
1878 
1881 
1S82 
1886  ' 

1892  : 

1893  1 

William  W.  Rockhlll 
IVllllam  W.  Baldwin 
Thomas  W.  Crldler. . 
Herbert  H.  D.  1  eirce 
Huntington  Wilson.. 
William  Phillips.... 
Chandler  Hale . 

Maryland  .. 
New  York.. 
W.  Virginia 

Mass . 

Illinois  .... 

Mass . 

Maine  . 

1894 

1890 

1897 

1901 

1906 

1909 

1909 

ASSISTANT  SECRET.4RIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


1  State 

I  from 

Name.  [  which 

jappointed 

Y'ear  || 

ap-  I) 

point-||  Name, 

ed.  II 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Tench  Coxe . 

Charles  B.  Penrose . 

Allen  A.  Hall . 

William  L.  Hedge . 

Peter  G.  Washington.... 

Philip  Clayton . 

George  Harrington . 

Maunsell  B.  Field . 

William  Eaton  Chandler. 

John  H.  Hartley . 

Edmund  Cooper . 

William  A.  Richardson.. 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer . 

Charles  F.  Conant . 

Curtis  F.  Burnam . 

Henry  F.  French . 

Richard  C.  McCormick.. 

John'  B.  Hawley . 

J.  Kendrick  Upton . 

John  C.  New . 

Charles  E.  Coen . 

William  E.  Smith . 

Hugh  S.  Thompson . 

George  S.  Batcheller . 

Charles  S.  Hamlin . 

William  B.  Howell . 

Penn. 

Penn. 

Tenn. 

Penn. 

D.  C. 
Ga. 

D.  C. 

N.  Y. 
N.  H. 
Me. 
Penn. 
Mass. 

S.  C. 

N.  H. 
Ky. 
Mass. 
Ariz. 

Ill. 

N.  H. 
Ind. 

N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

S.  C. 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 

N.  J. 

•1789 

1849 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 

1864 

1865 
1865 
1867 
I8f9 

1873 

1874 
1873 

1876 

1877 
1877 
1880 
1SS2 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1889 
1893 
1897 

1  Charles'S.  Fairchild . 

Isaac  H.  Maynard . 

1  George  C.  Tlchenor . 

Oliver  L.  Spaulding . 

.Mfred  B.  Nettleton . 

Lorenzo  Crouns^ . 

|G.  M.  Lambertson . 

|John  H.  Gear . 

;Willlam  E.  Curtis . 

j  Scott  Wlke . 

lOliver  D.  Spaulding . 

Horace  A.  Taylor . 

JJohn  H.  Edwards . 

Frank  A.  Vanderllp . 

1  Robert  B.  Armstrong.... 

Milton  E.  Alles . 

[Charles  H.  Keep . 

ijames  B.  Reynolds . 

L\rthur  F.  Statter . 

iBeekman  Winthrop . 

[Louis  A.  Coolldge . 

Charles  D.  Norton . 

[Charles  D.  Hllles . 

James  F.  Curtis . 

A.  Piatt  Andrew . 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Neb. 

Neb. 

Iowa 

N.  Y. 
Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Ohio 

Ill. 

Ill. 

Ohio 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 
Wash. 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 

Ill. 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

1 

1885 

1887 

1889 

1890 
1890 
ie91 
1S92 

1892 

1893 
1893 
1897 
1899 

1906 
1897 
1903 
1901 
1903 
1905 

1907 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 

•Oflice  abolished,  act  May  8.  1792;  re-established,  act  March.  1849. 

ASSISTANT  SECRET.4R1ES  OF  WAR. 


Name. 

Slate 
from  1 
which 
appointedi 

Y’ear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Thomas  A.  Scott . 

Peter  H.  Watson . 

John  Tucker . 

Christopher  P.  Wolcott. . 

Charles  A.  Dana . 

Thomas  T.  Eckert . 

Penn. 

D.  C. 
Penn. 
Ohio 

N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

1861 

1862 

1862 

1862 

1864 

1866 

•Lewis  A.  Grant . 

Joseph  B.  Doe . 

George  D.  Meiklejohn _ 

William  Cary  Sanger.... 
.Robert  Shaw  Oliver . 

Minn. 

Wis. 

Neb. 

N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

1890 

1893 

1897 

1901 

1903 

•Oflfice  dlscontined  between  1SG6  and  1890. 


FIRST  .4SSIST.4NT  POSTM.4STERS  GEN'ERAL. 


Name. 


James  Bryson . 

Jonathan  Burrall . 

Charles  Burrall . 

Abraham  Bradley,  jr . 

Selah  R.  Hobble . 

S.  D.  Jacobs . 

Selah  R.  Hobble . 

Horatio  King . 

St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner... 

John  A.  Kasson . 

Alex.  W.  Randall . 

St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner... 

George  Earle . 

James  W.  Marshall . 

James  H.  Marr . 


State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Y'ear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

_ 

1782 

James  W.  Marshall . 

N.  J. 

1874 

— 

James  N.  Tyner . 

Ind. 

1877 

— 

1791 

Frank  Hatton . 

Iowa, 

1881 

Conn. 

180f 

John  Schuyler  Crosby.... 

N.  Y. 

1884 

N.  Y. 

1829 

Malcolm  Hay . 

Penn. 

1885 

Tenn. 

1851 

A.  E.  Stevenson . 

Ill. 

1885 

N.  Y. 

1853 

James  S.  Clarkson . 

Iowa. 

18‘9 

Me. 

1854 

S.  A.  W’hitHeld . 

Ohio 

1890 

N.  Y. 

1861 

H.  Clay  Evans . 

Tenn. 

I.'' 93 

Iowa. 

1861 

Frank  H.  Jones . 

III. 

1893 

Wis. 

1863 

Perry  S.  Heath . 

Ind. 

1897 

N.  Y. 

1866 

William  YI.  Johnson . 

N.  J. 

1900 

Md. 

1869 

i  Robert  J.  Wynne . 

Penn. 

1002 

N.  J. 

1869 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock..... 

Yfass. 

1905 

Md. 

1874. 

C.  P.  Grandfleld . 

Mo. 

1909 
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SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS  GENERAL. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

i  Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Seth  Pease . 

Phineas  Bradley . 

Charles  K.  Gardner . 

Robert  Johnstone . 

Philo  C.  Fuller . 

J.  W.  Tyson . 

N.  M.  Miller . 

william  Medill . 

William  J.  Brown . 

Fitz  Henry  Warren . 

William  H.  Dundas . 

George  W.  McLellan . 

Giles  A.  Smith . . 

Conn. 

Conn. 

N.  J. 

N.  T. 

Va. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Va. 

Miss. 

Ill. 

1810 

1818 

1829 

1839 

1841 

1843 

1846 

1845 

1845 

1849 

1852 

18C1 

1869 

John  L.  Routt . 

James  N.  Tyner . 

Thomas  J.  Brady . 

Richard  A.  Elmer . 

Henry  D.  Lyman . 

W.  B.  Thompson . 

A.  Leo  Knott . 

S.  A.  Whitfield . 

J.  Lowrie  Bell . 

Charles  Neilson . 

William  S.  Shallenberger. 

James  T.  McCleary . 

Joseph  Stewart . 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Ind. 

N.  Y. 

N.  T. 

Mich. 

Md. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

Md. 

Penn. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

1871 

1875 

1876 
1881 
1884 

1884 

1885 

1889 

1890 
1894 
1897 
1907  - 
1909 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS  GENERAL. 

State  J  Tear  11 

State 

Year 

Name. 

from  1  ap~  J| 

■which  Ipoint-J)  Name, 

appointed!  ed.  (| 

from 

which 

appointed 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Daniel  Coleman . 

John  S.  Skinner . 

N.  M.  Miller . 

John  Matron . 

A.  N.  Zevely . 

W.  H.  H.  Terrell . 

E.  W.  Barber . 

Abraham  D.  Hazen . 

N.  a 
Md. 

Va. 

Ga. 

N.  C. 
Ind. 
Mich. 
Penn. 

1836 

1842 

1845 

1846 
1859 
1869 
1873 
1877 

Henry  R.  Harris . 

Abraham  D.  Hazen . 

Kerr  Craige . . 

John  A.  Merritt . 

Edwin  C.  Madden . 

Abraham  L.  Lawshe . 

James  J.  Britt . 

Ga. 

Penn. 

N.  C. 

N.  Y. 
Mich. 
Ind. 

N.  C. 

1887 

1889 

1893 

1897 

1899 

1907 

1910 

FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS  GENERAL. 

Name. 

state 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

E.  G.  Rathbone .  Ohio.  |  1891 

R.  A.  Maxwell .  N.  T.  |  1893 

Joseph  L.  Bristow . i  Kan. 

P.  V.  De  Graw . |  Penn. 

1897 

1905 

ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Name. 

State 
from 
•which 
ari'ointf  dj 

Year 
ap¬ 
point¬ 
ed.  1 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

.William  A.  Day . I  D.  C. 

Milton  D.  Purdy . I  Minn. 

1903  M  Wade  H.  Elils . 

1905!! 

Ohio 

1908 

ASSISTANT  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed] 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Alfred  B.  McCalmont. . . . 

Titian  J.  Coffey . 

J.  Hubley  Ashton . 

John  M.  Binckley . 

J.  Hubley  Ashton . 

T.  Lyle  Dickey . 

Walbridge  A.  Field . 

Thomas  H.  Talbot . 

Clement  Hugh  Hill . 

Walter  H.  Smith . 

William  McMlchael . 

John  Goforth . 

Thomas  A.  Spence . 

Thomas  Simons . 

Edwin  B.  Smith . 

Augustine  S.  Gaylord.... 

Edgar  M.  Marble . 

A.  A.  Freeman . 1 

Joseph  K.  McCammon... 
William  A.  Maury . 1 

Penn. 

Penn. 

Penn. 

D.  C. 
Penn. 
•III. 
Mass. 
Maine 
Mass. 
Ohio 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Penn. 

N.  T. 

Maine 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Tenn. 

Penn. 

Va. 

1831 

1861 

1864 

1867 

1868 
1808 
186!l 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1882 

Robert  A.  Howard . 

Zach.  Montgomery . 

Edwin  E.  Bryant . 

John  B.  Cotton . 

George  H.  Shields . 

James  N.  Tyner . 

A,  X.  Parker . 

Liconard  W.  Colby . 

Edward  B.  Whitney . 

Holmes  Conrad . 

Charles  B.  Ho-wrv . 

Joshua  E.  Dodge . 

John  I.  Hall . 

John  L.  Thomas . 

J.  M.  Dickinson . 

William  A.  Little . 

Isaac  H.  Lionberger . 

Willis  Van  Devanter . 

James  Edmund  Boyd.;.. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt .......... 

Ark. 

Cal. 

Vt. 

Maine 

Mo. 

Ind. 

N.  T. 
Neb. 

N.  Y. 
Va. 
Miss. 
Wis. 

Ga. 

Mo. 

Tenn. 

Ga. 

Mo. 

Wyo. 

N.  C. 
Penn. 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1891 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1896 
1893 

1895 

1896 
1898 

1897 
1897 
1897 
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Name. 

State 

from 

wh.ch 

appointed 

1 

Year  | 
ap-  1 
point-l 
ed. 

1 

Name. 

l'  1 

1  .State 

I  from 

I  which 
appointed 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

John  G.  Thompson . 

Louis  A.  Pradt . 

James  N.  Tyner . 

James  M.  Beck . 

william  E.  Fuller . 

Frank  L.  Campbell . 

MUton  D.  Purdv . 

Charles  H.  Robb . 

James  C.  McReynolds.. 

Charles  H.  Robb . 

Russell  P.  Goodwin . 

III. 

Wis. 

Ind. 

Penn. 

Iowa. 

Ohio 

Minn. 

Vt. 

Tenn. 

Vt. 

Ill. 

1897 
I.NIT 
18SIT 
19IHI 
1901 
lUo:< 
19<13 
IPiU 
1901 
11)04  i 
1904, 

Charles  W.  Russell . 

Josiah  A.  Van  Orsdel... 

Alford  W.  Cooley . 

Edward  T.  Sanford . 

Oeotpe  W.  Woodruff . 

John  Q.  Thompson . 

William  W.  Brown . 

James  A.  Fowler . 

Oscar  Lawler . 

William  R.  Harr . 

W.  Va. 
Wyo. 

N.  Y. 

Tenn. 

Penn. 

Kan. 

Penn. 

Tenn. 

Cal. 

D.  C. 

190.'. 
1900 
11*. )« 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
199') 
1909 
1909 

SOLICITORS  GEXER.4L.  1870  TO  1910. 


Name. 

Date 

appointed. 

State  from 

which 

appointed. 

Name. 

Date 

appointed. 

State  from 
which 
appointed. 

Benjamin  H. 

Bristow. .  . . 

Oct.  11,  1S70 

Kentucky. 

Lawrence 
Maxwell,  jr. . 

April  6,  1803 

Ohio. 

Samuel  F. 
Phillips . 

Nov.  15.  1872 

N.  Carolina. 

Holmes 

Conrad . 

Feb.  C.  1895 

Virginia. 

John  Goode. . . 

May  1.  1885 

Virginia. 

John  K. 

Richards.  . . 

July  1.  1897 

Ohio. 

George.  H. 

July  30.  1886 

May  29,  1889 

Feb.  4,  1890 

Penn. 

Henry  M. 

Hoyt . 

Feb.  25,  1003 

April  1,  1909 

Orlow  W. 
Chapman.  . . 

Lloyd’  W. 

Illinois. 

William  H. 

Taft . 

Ohio. 

Frederick  W 
Lehmann. . . . 

Dec.  3,  1910 

Mo. 

Charles  H. 
Aldrich . 

Mch.  21.  1892 

Illinois. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  N.4VY. 


Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

1  ear  11 
ap-  1 

point- 1  Name. 

ed.  II 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Yeai 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Gustavus  V.  Fox . 

William  Faxon . 

•James  R.  Soley . 

William  Mc.Adoo . 

Theodore  Roosevelt . 

Charles  H.  Allen . 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 

1801 

1860 

1.'<9U 

1893 

1897 

1898 

1  Frank  W.  Hackett . 

;  Charles  H.  Darling . 

Truman  H.  Newberry - 

Herbert  L.  Satterlee . 

Beekman  Wlnthrop . 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mich. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

190)) 

IDUl 

1905 

1908 

19./d 

•Office  discontinued  between  1806  and  1890. 

FIRST  .ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed] 

Year  | 
ap-  1 
polnt-f 
ed.  1 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Henry  L.  Muldrow . 

George  Chandler  . 

William  H.  Sims . 

Miss. 

Kan. 

Miss. 

188.5 

1889 

1893, 

Thomas  Rvan  . I 

Frank  Pierce . 

Kan. 

Utah 

1.897 

1907 

ASSIST.4NT  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


State 

from 

Year  1 
ap-  1 

State 

from 

Year 

ap- 

Name. 

which 

appointed 

point¬ 
ed.  1 

Name. 

which 

appointed 

point¬ 

ed. 

John  P.  Usher . 

Ind. 

isn2 

David  L.  Hawkins . 

Mo. 

1886 

William  T.  Otto . 

Ind. 

l.««3 

Cyrus  Bus..^ey . 

N.  Y. 

1889 

Berjamln  R.  Cowen . 

Oh'O 

1871 

John  M.  Reynolds . 

Penn. 

1893 

Charles  T.  Gorham . 

Mich. 

1870 

Webster  Davis . 

Mo. 

1897 

Alonzo  Bell . 

N.  Y. 

1877 

Frank  L.  Campbell . 

Ohio 

1900 

Merritt  L.  Joslyn . 

HI. 

1882 

Melville  W.  Miller . 

Ind. 

1903 

Henry  L.  Muldrow . 

George  A.  Jenks . 

Miss. 

Penn. 

1885 

1885 

Jesse  E.  Wilson . 

• 

Ind. 

1905 
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ASSISTANT  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Name. 

State 
from  1 
which 
appointed; 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Walter  H.  Smith . 

Augustine  S.  Gaylord.... 

Edgar  M.  Marble . 

Joseph  K.  McCammon... 
Zachariah  Montgomery... 
George  H.  Shields . 

Ohio 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Penn. 

Cal. 

Mo. 

1871  1 
18751 
1877 
1880; 
1885 
1889 1 

John  I.  Hall . 

william  A.  Little . 

Isaac  H.  Lionberger . 

Willis  Van  Devanter.... 
Frank  L.  Campbell . 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Mo. 

Wyo. 

Ohio 

1893 

1896 

1896 

1897 
1903 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

]  State  I  Year  I 

i  from  (  ap-  [ 

Name.  I  which  ]  point-) 

lappointedl  ed.  | 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Edwin  'Willetts . I  Mich. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr. .  1  Tenn. 

1889 

1895 

! Joseph  H.  Brigham . 

iWillet  M.  Hays . 

Ohio 

Minn. 

1897 

1904 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

Name. 

State 
from 
w  hich 
appointed 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Name. 

state 

from 

which 

appointed 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Lawrence  O.  Murray . 

William  R.  Wheeler . 

N.  Y.  1  1904 

Cal.  1  1908 

Ormsby  McHarg . 

Benjamin  S.  Cable . 

N.  D.  1  1909 

Ill.  1  1909 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MINT,  1792  TO  1910. 


Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

\ 

Tear  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  ap¬ 
pointed. 

David  Rlttenhouse. 
H’y  W.  Dessaussure 

Elias  Eoudinot . 

Robert  Patterson... 

Samuel  Moore . 

Robert  M.  Patterson 
George  N.  Eckert.  . 
Thomas  M.  Pettit.. 
James  R.  Snowden. 
James  Pollock . 

Penn . 

S.  C . 

N.  J . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

179-2 

1795 

1795 

1806 

1824 

1825 
1851 
18.-).3 
1853 
1861 

H’y  R.  Llnderman. 
James  Pollock..... 
H’y  R.  Linderman. 
Horatio  C.  Burchard 
James  P.  Kimball.. 
Edward  O.  Leech.. 
Robert  E.  Preston.  . 
George  B.  Roberts. 
Frank  A.  Leach. .  . . 
A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Jr. 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Penn . 

Illinois  .  .. 

Penn . 

D.  C . 

D.  C . 

Iowa  . 

California 
Mass . 

1867 

1869 

1873 

1879 

1885 

1889 

1893 

1898 

1909 

1909 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  PENSIONS,  1833  TO  1910, 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Name. 

State  from 
which  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Year  ap¬ 
pointed. 

James  L.  Edwards. 
James  B.  Heath.... 
Loren  P.  Waldo.... 

Joslah  Minot . 

Ge«*rge  C.  Whiting.... 
Joseph  H.  Barrett.. 
Christopher  C.  Cox. 
H.  Van  Aernam.... 
James  H.  Baker.,.. 
H.  M.  Atkinson. . . . 

Charles  R.  Gill . 

John  A.  Bentley.... 

Virginia  .. 
Virginia  .. 

Conn . 

N.  H . 

Virginia  .. 

Ohio  . 

Maryland 

N.  Y . 

Minn . 

Nebraska. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

1833 

18.50 

18.53 

18.55 

1857 

1861 

1868 

1869 

1871 

187.5 

1876 

1876 

William  W.  Dudley. 
Otis  P.  G.  Clarke..  . 

John  C.  Black . 

James  Tanner . 

Green  P.  Raum.... 
William  Lochren... 
Dominie  I.  Murphy. 
Henry  C,  Evans.  . . 
Eugene  F.  Ware... 
Vespasian  Warner.. 
James  L.  Davenport 

Indiana  .  . 
R.  Island. 
Illinois  . . . 

N.  Y . 

Illinois  .  . . 

Minn . 

Penn . 

Tenn  .... 
Kansas  . . 
Illinois  . .  . 
N.  H . 

1881 

1884 

1885 
1889 
1889 
1893 

1896 

1897 
1902 
1905 
1909 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION. 


Name. 

State  from  which 
appointed. 

Year  appointed. 

March  14,  1867,  to  March  15.  1870. 
March  16,  1870,  to  Aug.  5.  1886. 

Aug.  6,  1886,  to  Sept.  3.  1889. 

Sept.  12,  1889,  to  June  36,  1906.  1 

July  1,  1906,  to  -  1 

District  of  Columbia. 

Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson 

Elmer  E.  Brown . 

California  . 

I 
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COMJUSSIONERS  OF  PATENTS,  1836  TO  1910. 

State  from 
Name.  which  ap¬ 

pointed. 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth  Conn . 

Edmund  Burke . N.  H . 

Thomas  Ewbank...  N.  Y . 

Silas  H.  Hodges....  Vermont  . 

Charles  Mason . N.  Y. 

Joseph  Holt . Kentucky 

William  D.  Bishop.  iConn . 

Philip  F.  Thomas.  .  Maryland 

David  P.  Holloway.  Ohio  . 

Thomas  C.  TheakeriOhlo  .... 

Elisha  Foote . |N.  Y..  . 

Samuel  S.  Fisher...  Ohio  ..  .. 

Mortimer  D.  Leggett  Ohio  . 

John  M.  Thacher...  Vermont  . 

Year  ap¬ 
pointed. 
1830” 
1845 
1849 

18.52 

18.53 
1857 
1859 
1800 
1801 
1865 
1808 
1869 
1871 
1874 

State  from 

Name.  which  ap¬ 

pointed. 

Year  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Rudolphus  H.  Duell  N.  Y . 

Ellis  Spear . Maine  .... 

Halbert  E.  Paine...  Wisconsin 
Edgar  M.  Marble...  Michigan. 

BenJ.  Butterworth. . 'Ohio  . 

M.  V.  Montgomery.  Michigan. 

Benton  J.  Hall . Iowa  . 

Charles  E.  Mitchell.  Conn . 

William  E.  Simonds.Conn . 

John  S.  geymour.  .  .  N.  Y . 

Benj.  Butterworth..  Ohio  . 

Charles  H  Duell...  N.  Y . 

Frederick  I.  Allen. .  N.  Y . 

Edward  B.  Moore..  Maine  .... 

1875 

1877 

1878 
1880 

1883 

1885 

1887 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1897 

1898 

1901 

1907 

COM.MISSIONERS  OF  THE  GENER.AL  L.AXD  OFFICE. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

1 

1  Year 

1  aP- 
Ipomt- 
'  eJ. 

1  1 

1  1 

I  State 

1  from 

Name.  1  which 

appointed 

Year 

ai^ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Edward  Tiffin . 

Joslah  Meigs . 

John  McLean . 

George  Graham . 

Elijah  Haywood . 

Ethan  A.  Brown . 

James  Whitcomb . 

Elisha  M.  Huntln^on... 

Thomas  H.  Blake . 

James  Shields . 

Richard  M.  Young . 

Justin  Butterfield . 

John  Wilson . 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks.... 

Samuel  A.  Smith . 

Joseph  S.  Wilson . 

Ohio 

Ga. 

Ohio 

D.  C. 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ind. 

Ind. 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Ill. 

Ill. 

D.  C. 

Ind. 

Tenn. 

D.  C. 

1  1812 

1  1814 

1  1822 

1  1823 

1830 
18.35 
1836 

1841 

1842 
1845, 
1847: 
1849 
1852 
1855 

1859 

1860 

James  M.  Edmunds . 

Joseph  S.  Wilson . 

Winis  Drummond . 

Samuel  S.  Burdett . 

James  A.  Williamson _ 

,  Noah  C.  McFarland . 

William  A.  J.  Sparks.... 
Strother  M.  Stockslager. . 

Lewis  A.  Groff . 

Thomas  H.  Carter . 

William  M.  Stone . 

Silas  W.  Lamoreux . 

Binger  Herrmann . 

William  A.  Richards . 

Richard  A.  Ballinger . 

Frederick  Dennett . 

Mich. 

D.  C. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Kan. 

Ill. 

Ind. 
Neb. 
Mont. 
Iowa 
Wls. 
Oreg. 
Wyo. 
Wash. 
N.  D. 

1861 

1866 

1871 

1874 

1876 

1881 

1885 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1897 
1903 

1907 

1908 

COM3USSIONERS  OF  ENDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Name. 

State 

from 

which 

appointed' 

II 

1^1 

point-|(  Name, 

ed.  1 

II 

State 

from 

which 

iappolnted 

Year 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Elbert  Herring . 

Carey  A.  Harris . 

T.  Hartley  Crawford . 

William  Mcdlll . 

Orlando  Brown . 

Luke  Lea . 

George  W.  Manypenny... 

James  W.  Denver . 

Charles  E.  Mix . 

James  W.  Denver . 

Alfred  B.  Greenwood.... 

William  P.  Dole . 

Dennis  N.  Cooley . 

Lewis  V.  Bogy . I 

Nathaniel  G.  Taylor . i 

N.  Y. 

Tenn. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 

Ky. 

Miss. 

Ohio. 

Cal. 

D.  C. 
Cal. 

Ark. 

Ill. 

Iowa. 

Mo. 

Tenn. 

1832 
1830, 
1838 
1845 
1849  i 
1850, 
18.53  , 
1857  i 

1808'l 

18.58|i 

1859,1 

1861, 

IS65II 

1866,: 

18671' 

Ely  S.  Parker . 

Francis  A.  Walker . 

Edward  P.  Smith . 

John  Q.  Smith . 

Ezra  A.  Hoj-t . 

Rowland  E.  Trowbridge. . 

Hiram  Price . 

John  D.  C.  Atkins . 

■John  H.  Oberly . 

Thomas  J.  Morgan . 

Daniel  M.  Browning . 

William  A.  Jones . 

Francis  E.  Leupp . 

Robert  G.  Valentine . 

D.  C. 
Mass. 

N.  Y. 
Ohio. 

N.  Y. 
Mich. 
Iowa. 
Tenn. 

Ill. 

R.  I. 

III. 

Wis. 

D.  C. 
Mass. 

1869 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 

1880 

1881 

1885 

1888 

1889 

1893 

1897 

1904 

1909 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SCRI’ET. 

Name.  j 

f 

State  ! 
from  j 
which  1 
ppcintedi 

1 

■'"1 

point-ll  Name, 

ed  (( 

II 

State 

from 

which 

appointed 

Tear 

ap¬ 

point¬ 

ed. 

Clarence  King . 1 

John  W.  Powell . ( 

N.  Y.  1 

III.  1 

1879M  Charles  "D.  Walcott . | 

1881  George  Otis  Smith . 

N.  Y. 
Me. 

1884 

1907 

CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

KELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  CENSUS  OF  1906. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
from  the  speciai  report  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  on  the  results  of  the  religious 
census  of  1906.  It  shows  the  number  of  religious  bodies  in  each  denomination,  the 
number  of  organizations,  the  number  of  members  and  the  increase  in  membership 
between  1890  and  1906; 


Denominations. 

No. 

of 

bodies, 

1906. 

No.  of 

Organizations. 

No. 

of 

Members. 

1  Increase 
from 
1890 
to 

1606. 

1906. 

1  1890. 

1906. 

1890. 

All  denominations . 

186 

212.230 

'165,151 

82,936,445 

-20.5iJ7,954 

•12,367. 630 

Protestant  bodies . 

164 

195.618 

153,054 

20,287,742 

14,007,187 

6,280,565 

Adventist  bodies . 

7 

2,551 

1,757 

92,735 

60,491 

32,244 

Baptist  bodies . 

Christians  (Christian  Con- 

14 

64,880 

42,909 

6,662,234 

3,712,468 

1,949,766 

nection)  . 

1 

1,379 

1,424 

110,117 

103,722 

6,395 

Church  of  Christ.  Scientist  | 

1 

638 

221 

85,717 

8.724 

76,993 

Congregatlonalists . 

1 

6,713 

4,868 

700,480 

612,771 

187,709 

Disciples  Or  Christians. . . . 
Dunkers  or  German  Bap- 

2 

10,942 

7,246 

1,142,359 

641,061 

601,308 

tlst  Brethren . 

4 

1.097 

989 

97,144 

,  73,795 

23,349 

Evangelical  bodies . 

2 

2,738 

2,310 

174,780 

133,313 

41,467 

Friends  . 

German  Evangelical  Synod 

4 

1,147 

1,066 

113,772 

107,208 

6,564 

of  North  America . 

1 

1,205 

870 

293.137 

187,432 

105,705 

Independent  Churches . 

1 

1,079 

156 

73,673 

13,360 

60,313 

Lutheran  bodies . 

24 

12,703 

8,695 

2,112,494 

1,231,072 

881.422 

Mennonite  bodies . 

14 

604 

550 

54,798 

41,641 

13,257 

Methodist  bodies . 

15 

64.701 

61,489 

5,749,838 

4,589,284 

1,160,654 

Presbyterian  bodies . 

12 

15,506 

13.471 

1,830,556 

1,277,861 

662,704 

Protestant  Epis.  Church. . 

1 

6,845 

5,018 

886.942 

632,048 

354,894 

Reformed  bodies . 

4 

2,685 

2,181 

449,514 

309,458 

140,056 

Unitarians  . 

1 

461 

421 

70,642 

67,749 

2,793 

United  Brethren  bodies... 

2 

4,304 

4,526 

296,050 

225,281 

70,769 

Universalists  . 

1 

846 

056 

64,168 

49,194 

14,964 

Other  Protestant  bodies... 

62 

3,694 

2,042 

226,703 

129,374 

97,329 

Roman  Catholic  Church . 

1 

12,482 

10,239 

12,079,142 

6.241,708 

5,837,434 

Jewish  congregations . 

1 

1.769 

633 

<101,457 

‘130  496 

(') 

Latter-Day  Saints . 

2 

1,184 

856 

256,647 

166,125 

60,622 

East’n  Orthodox  Churches.. 

4 

411 

2 

129,606 

600 

129.006 

All  other  bodies . 

14 

766 

467 

81,861 

51,838 

30,013 

'Exclusive  of  26  organizations  in  Alaska.  "Exclusive  of  14,852  communicants  or 
members  reported  for  26  organizations  in  Alaska.  ‘Exclusive  of  Jewish  congregations. 
‘In  1906,  heads  of  families  only;  in  1890,  members  as  well  as  heads  of  families  in¬ 
cluded.  “As  the  figures  for  the  two  censuses  are  not  comparable,  the  increase  can¬ 
not  be  shown. 

DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1909. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  for  1909,  was 
compiled  by  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  and  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate.” 


Summary  for  1909. 

Net  Gains 

for  1009. 

Denominations. 

Ministers. 

Churches . 

Communi¬ 
cants.  . . 

Ministers. 

(Jhurches. 

Communi¬ 
cants  ... 

Adventists  (6  bodies)  . 

1,154 

2,479 

91,951 

*413 

*126 

*1,572 

Baptists  (15  bodies)  . . 

40,45.5 

55,304 

5,510,590 

1,451 

197 

91,933 

Brethren  (Dunkards;  4  bodies)  . 

3,412 

1,1«8 

122,847 

75 

13 

515 

Brethren  (Plmouth;  4  bodies)  . 

403 

10,566 

89 

3,905 

Brethren  (River;  3  bodies)  . 

220 

102 

4,847 

19 

4 

433 

Buddhists  (2  bodies)  . 

15 

74 

3,165 

15 

18 

3,165 

Catholic  Apostolic  (2  bodies)  . 

33 

24 

4.927 

*62 

14 

3,436 

Catholics  (Eastern  Orthodox;  7  bodies).. 

179 

195 

355.000 

35 

16 

80,000 

Catholics  (Western;  3  bodies)  . 

16,470 

13,284 

12,372,069 

338 

293 

227,286 

Chrlstadelphians  . 

— 

70 

1,412 

— 

7 

135 

Christians  . * . 

1,011 

1,379 

85,717 

♦77 

80 

*6.615 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowle)  . 

35 

17 

5,865 

*69 

*93 

*34,135 

Christian  Scientists  . 

1,336 

668 

85,096 

— 

STS 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


DenomlnatlonB. 


Christian  Union  . 

Church  of  God  (WInerennarian) . 


Communistic  Societies  (6  bodies)  . . . 

Congregatlonallsts  . 

Disciples  of  Christ  (2  bodies)  . 

Evangelical  (2  bodies)  . 

Faith  Associations  (a  bodies)  . 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  . 

Friends  (4  bodies)  . 

Friends  of  the  Temple  . 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  _ 

German  Evangelical  Synod  . 

Jewish  Congregations  . 

Latter-Day  Saints  (2  bodies)  . 

Lutherans  (24  bodies)  . 

Swedish  Evangelical  (2  bodies)  . 

Mennonites  (12  bodies)  . 

Methodists  (19  bodies)  . 

Moravians  (2  bodies)  . 

Non-sectarian  Bible  Faith  Churches. 

Pentecostal  (2  bodies)  . 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies)  . 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bodies)  . 

Reformed  (4  bodies)  . 

Salvationists  (2  bodies)  . 

Schwenkfeldlans  . 

Social  Brethren  . 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture  . 

Spiritualists  . 

Theosophical  Society  . 

United  Brethren  (2  bodies)  . 

Unitarians  . 

Universallsts  . 

Independent  Congregations  . 


1 

Summary  for  1909. 

Net  Gains 
for  1909. 

1  s 

!  o 

,  r-j 

K 

o 

3 

c 

n  £ 

P  3 

'  3 

1 

c 

i  §1 

a 

o 

Xf 

'  53 

a 

1  o 

!  - 

m 

a 

3 

T 

a 

5 

a 

•  3 

1  *  r 

295 

217 

13.905 

41 

•58 

•12,078 

609 

695 

41.475 

10 

5 

101 

68 

4.286 

101 

68 

4.286 

131 

148 

7.243 

•1 

1 

34 

— 

22 

2.272 

_ 

_ 

•812 

6.026 

6.035 

732.500 

20 

111 

13,305 

8.560 

13.631 

1,430.015 

1.471 

2.024 

134,592 

1,517 

2.678 

180.315 

21 

20 

2.88!t 

241 

146 

9.572 

241 

146 

9.572 

20 

15 

1.835 

20 

15 

1.835 

1.494 

1,097 

119,601 

107 

•6 

425 

3 

3 

376 

•1 

•1 

36 

59 

60 

34.704 

•6 

•26 

19.704 

1.002 

1.290 

249. 137 

17 

21 

10.332 

1.084 

1.769 

143.000 

783 

1.190 

_ 

2.483 

1..350 

400,650 

65 

10 

1,150 

8.421 

13.533 

2.173.047 

204 

224 

81,311 

516 

411 

51.000 

1.59 

50 

4,000 

1.008 

606 

55.007 

•232 

•95 

•6.683 

42.029 

60,737 

6.477.224 

•918 

•179 

54.927 

137 

142 

18..343 

4 

23 

900 

50 

204 

6.  .396 

60 

204 

6,390 

815 

380 

16.420 

240 

150 

4.420 

12.935 

16.224 

1.848.046 

•75 

•294 

16.192 

5.366 

7.674 

921.713 

79 

•54 

2.5.891 

2.110 

2,614 

442.569 

81 

4 

10.321 

3.385 

909 

27.286 

69 

20 

436 

6 

8 

850 

_ 

_ 

23 

15 

17 

1.262 

•2 

•3 

310 

8 

5 

2.  .34  2 

— 

_ 

114 

— 

748 

150.000 

_ 

_ 

— 

99 

2.000 

_ 

14 

400 

2.177 

4.311 

311,656 

•43 

•81 

588 

4S2 

70,542 

9 

91 

•658 

730 

890 

64.836 

6 

•201 

1.821 

1  2671 

8791 

48,6731 

2131 

7231 

34.547 

21.5.160 

34.677.000 

4.023 

4.726 

791.713 

164..^55 

210,434 

33.885.2.87 

— 

— 

Grand  totals  for  1909 

Grand  totals  for  1908  . 


•Decrease. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  3IEMBERS  BY  PRINCIP.4L  DENO.MINATIONS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  distribution,  by  principal  fam¬ 
ilies  and  separate  denominations,  of  the  total  church  membership  reported  for  the 
different  states  and  territories  In  1906: 


Protestant  bodies. 


State  or  Territory. 

Total. 

Baptist 

bodies. 

1  Disciples 
or  Chris 

1  tians. 

(  ..  iMethod- 

|,-utheranl  ut  bod- 
bodles.  j  les. 

f  resby- 
1  lerian 
bodies. 

Continental  United  States  120.287.742 

5  662.234 

11.142  .35912.112,49415,749.8:18 

|1.8.30..’i55 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

4,296.7061  571,3461  39.771 

522,606 

'958.0081  617.944 

Maine  . 

96.341 

32.854 

397 

1.045 

20.112 

364 

New  Hampshire  . 

64.264 

16.974 

4 

1.070 

12.529 

842 

Vermont  . 

9.951 

316 

4(*S 

17.671 

1.6.36 

Massachusetts  . 

449..358 

89,894 

1.527 

13.<>fi3 

65.498 

8.W0 

Rhode  Island  . 

64  141 

19.878 

79 

2.873 

7.892 

1.741 

Connecticut  . 

19fi.24S 

27.872 

866 

19.713 

34.663 

New  York . 

1.237.992 

176.981 

9.168] 

124.644 

313.689 

199.923 

New  Jersey  . 

497.430 

«5.24fi 

2271 

24.147 

122.511 

79  912 

Pennsylvania  . 

1.717.037 

141.694 

27.tBT 

335.643 

363,443 

322.542 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

4.142.451 

1.984.710 

77.82«] 

91.951 

1.464.023 

213.488 

Delaware  . I 

46.779 

2.921 

75 

731 

32,402 

5.200 

Maryland  . 1 

302.393 

30,928 

3.343 

32.246 

137.156 

17.895 

District  of  Columbia . | 

91.474 

37.0241 

2. 1701 

3.104 

20.0771 

KELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 
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Protestant  bodies. 


State  or  Territory. 


IDisciplesI 


IMethod- 


1  Total. 

Baptist 

bodies. 

or  Chris¬ 
tians. 

[Lutheranl  ist  bod- 
(  bodies.  I  ies. 

1  terlan 
bodies. 

Virginia  . 

761.996 

416,987 

26,248 

15,010 

200,771 

39.628 

West  Virginia  . 

2,’59,804 

67.044 

•  13,323 

6,506 

115,825 

19,668 

North  Carolina  . 

819.099 

401,043 

13,637 

17,740 

277,282 

65,837 

South  Carolina  . 

653,84.7 

341,4.56 

2.021 

12,652 

249  1R9 

36.5.33 

Georgia  . 

1,007,205 

596,319 

18.749 

3,233 

849.079 

24,040 

Florida  . . 

199,858 

91,988 

3,254 

729 

82,262 

7,061 

North  Central  Division . 

6,632,820 

771,329 

616,678 

1.406,788 

1,676,275 

609.739 

Ohio  . . . 

1,171,084 

92,112 

88,787 

132,439 

355,444 

138,768 

Indiana  . . . 

757.843 

92,705 

118,447 

65,768 

233,443 

68,633 

Illinois  . 

1,109.764 

162,870 

106.068 

202,666 

26.3.344 

116,602 

Michigan  . 

481,996 

60,136 

10,629 

105.803 

128,675 

37.900 

490,871 

21J16 

1,715 

284.286 

67,473 

21.243 

Minnesota  . . . 

450,434 

24,309 

3,560 

267.322 

47,637 

27,569 

Iowa  . . . 

569,734 

44,096 

67,425 

117.668 

164,329 

60,081 

Missouri  . 

802.116 

218.363 

166,137 

46,868 

214,004 

71,599 

North  Dakota  . 

97,361 

4,596 

147 

49,923 

10,223 

6.727 

South  Dakota  . 

100,625 

6.198 

1,478 

45.018 

16,143 

6.990 

Nebraska  . 

240,616 

17.939 

19,613 

69,486 

64,352 

23,862 

Kansas  . 

360,476 

46,299 

43,672 

28,642 

121,208 

40,765 

South  Central  Division . 

1  4,595,464 

12,262,933 

349,944 

49,686 

1,479,745 

287,949 

Kentucky  . . . . 

689.326 

311,683 

136,110 

4,940 

156,007 

47,822 

Tennessee  . 

677,947 

277,170 

66,315 

3,225 

241,396 

79,337 

Alabama  . 

777.125 

462,659 

17.970 

1,111 

254.373 

30.722 

Mississippi  . 

626,845 

371,518 

9,864 

970 

212.105 

22.471 

Louisiana  . . . 

298.946 

186.654 

2.548 

5,793 

79,464 

8.350 

Arkansas  . 

392,571 

103.244 

21.276 

2.080 

142.569 

21,166 

Oklahoma  . . . 

218.787 

69.685 

82,306 

4,030 

76.336 

16,001 

Texas  . . . . 

913,917 

401,720 

73,666 

27,437 

817,495 

62,090 

Western  Division  . 

620.301 

71.916 

68,246 

42,583 

171,787 

101,435 

Montana  . . 

24,166 

2.029 

2,008 

3,069 

7,022 

4.096 

Idaho  . . 

22,796 

2,374 

3,252 

1,968 

5,884 

8,770 

Wyoming  . 

7.502 

838 

292 

908 

1,657 

984 

Colorado  . 

98.878 

13,011 

8,636 

6,053 

27,867 

18,957 

New  Mexico  . 

14,693 

2,403 

1,092 

100 

6,560 

2.935 

9^052 

1,034 

536 

2,667 

2.  «84 

Utah  . 

8,193 

987 

260 

463 

1,567 

1,902 

Nevada  . 

3,199 

316 

100 

148 

618 

620 

Washington  . 

114,070 

12.807 

10,628 

13,464 

31.700 

16,758 

Oregon  . . 

81,865 

11,316 

10,420 

6,039 

21,717 

10,947 

California  . . 

236,007 

24,801 

21,033 

11.371 

64.628 

37,682 

Distrlbntion  of  Members  by  Principal  Denommatloas.— Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 

Protestant  bodies— -Continued. 

Roman 

Protestant 

Episcopal 

Church. 

Reformed 

bodies. 

.  United 
Brethren 
bodies. 

Protest'! 

Other 

f  fits 

Catholic 

Church. 

Continental  United  States 
North  Atlantic  division . 

886,942 

449,514 

296,050 

1,164,139 

12,079,142 

467,067 

290,131 

399.891 

5,833,638 

New  Hampshire . 

5,320 

4,892 

5,278 

61.036 

15,443 

37,466 

193,8!»0 

53,921 

99,021 

- 

14,936 

113,419 

Vermont  . 

J.  lu»86o 

Massachusetts  . . 

393 

195,951 

Connecticut  . 

1.262 

69,828 

37,298 

181,350 

New  York . . . 

1,507 

64,828 

2,285.768 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  . 

55,574 

168,901 

1.214.734 

South  Atlantic  division ..... 

126,982 

22,273 

34,377 

101,560 

354,736 

Delaware  . . . . 

Maryland  . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia  . 

3,796 

34,965 

13,692 

28,487 

13,461 

580 

2.488 

6,541 

260 

7,021 

1,654 

16,662 

2,597 

25.554 

24,228 

166,941 

43,778 

28,700 

3T8 


RELIGIOUS  denominations. 


State  or  Terrltorj-. 


West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

North  Central  division 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Iowa  . 

Missouri  . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota. . 

Nebraska  . .  .  .  ^ . 

Kansas  . 

South  Central  division 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Louisiana  . 

Arkansas  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Texas  . 

Western  division . 

Montana  . 

Idaho  . 

Wyoming  . 

Colorado  . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona  . 

Utah  . 

Nevada  . 

Washington  . 

Oregon  . 

California  . 


Protestant  bodies — Continued. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Church. 

Protestant 

Episcopal 

Church. 

Reformed 

bodies. 

United 

Brethren 

bodies. 

Other 

Protesft 

bodies. 

5,230 

13,800 

8,.5.'57 

9,790 

8,575 

183,107 


32,399 

7,6.53 

36,364 

26,439 

18,793 

16,527 

8,990 

13,328 

2,227 

7,055 

6.903 

6,459 

60,285 


8,091 

7,874 

8,961 

5,704 

9,070 

4,315 

2,024 

14,246 

49,501 


3,290 
1,846 
1,741 
6,832 
869 
1,059 
977 
1,210 
6.780 
.  3,580 
21,3171 


886 

4,718 

140 


19,993 


132,643 


521 

41 

191,777 


51,328 

9,216 

9,946 

28,345 

2,255 

11,459 

11,517 

1,284 

1,0.59 

2,711 

2,108 

1,415 

3,142 


2,101 

234 


71,338 

52.700 

19.701 
7,383 
1,282 
2,180 

11,236 

3,616 


257 

6.086 

15,998 

7,233 


993 

2,875 

30 


601 
747 1 


361 


2,974 


1,325| 


5.582 


135 


111 

70 


379 

512 

1181 


310 


720 


1,079 

2,129 

1,344 


11.006 

32,2.53 

3,859 

4.704 

3,271 

546,807 


129,776 

102,249 

89,455 

33.697 

26.290 

28,248 

4.5,6.50 

23,166 

5,514 

5,851 

19,657 

37,254 

52,708 


40,011 

3,981 

10,317 

19,273 

17,507 

3,946,752 


557,650 

174,849 

932,084 

402,135 

378,288 

50.5,264 

207,607 

382.642 

61,261 

61.014 

100.763 

93,195 

1,109.096 


8.494 

7,095 

5.294 

3.618 

1,680 

7,278 

11,477 

7,772 

63,173 


1,563 

1,905 

124 

7,908 

294 

467 

833 

107 

10.4.50 

10.620 

28.902 


165.908 
17,252 
42,285 
28.576 
477,774 
32.397 
36.  .548 
308,356 

834.900 


72.359 
18.0.57 
10.264 
99.820 
121.. 5.58 
29.810 
8,3.56 
9,970 
74,991 
35.317 
354,408 


NUMBER  OF  ^IINISTERS  BY  DENOSIINATIONS. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  families  and  separate  denominations,  the 
number  of  ministers  as  reported  for  1890  and  1906,  together  with  the  actual  and 
relative  increase  since  1890: 


Denomination. 

Number  of 

ministers. 

Denomination. 

Number  of 

ministers. 

1906. 

1890. 

1906. 

1  1890. 

All  denominations.... 

164.830 

•111,036 

Independent  churches. 

— 

•54 

7  S4l 

4,r»9i 

146,451 

99,605 

Mennonite  bodies . 

1.006 

905 

aQ  737 

30,000 

Adventist  bodies . 

1,152 

1.364 

Presbyterian  bodies. . . 

12!456 

•10,448 

Baptist  bodies . 

43,790 

25,646 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Christians  (Christian 

Church  . 

6,368 

•4,146 

r,oii 

1,435 

Reformed  bodies . 

2,039 

1,.506 

Unitarians  . 

541 

615 

Scientist  . 

1.276 

26 

United  Brethren  bodies 

2,435 

2,798 

Congregationalists  . . . 

5.802 

6,068 

1  Unlversallsts  . 

724 

70S 

Disciples  or  Christians 

8,741 

3,773 

Other  Protestant  bodies 

6.3.31 

1.352 

Dunkers  or  German 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

15.177 

•9.166 

Baptist  Brethren. . . . 

2.255 

2.088 

Jewish  congregations _ 

1,084 

200 

Evangelical  bodies.... 

1,495 

1,235 

Latter-day  Saints . 

1,774 

2,043 

1.479 

1,277 

Eastern  Orthodox 

German  Evangelical 

Churches  . 

108 

•14 

Synod  of  North 

All  other  bodies . 

236 

8 

America  . 

972 

680 

•Includes  figures  for  Alaska,  not  returned  separately. 


CHURCH  PROPERTY— OFFICERS  AND  AGENCIES. 

1  

379 

ORGANIZATIONS  REPORTING  VALUE 

OF  CHURCH 

PROPERTV  IN  1906. 

Value  of  church  property  reported. 

Increase 

Denomination. 

Number. 

Amount. 

from  1890 

to  1906. 

1906. 

1890. 

Amount. 

Ail  denominations . 

186,132 

$1,257,575,867  i  $679,426,489 

$578,149,378 

Protestant  bodies . 

173,9021  935,942,5781  549.695,707 

386,246,871 

Adventist  bodies . 

1,492 

2,425,209 

1,236,345 

1,188,864 

Baptist  bodies . 

49,339 

139,842,656 

82,328,123 

57.514,533 

Christians  (Christian  connec- 

tion)  . 

1,239 

2,740,322 

1,775,202 

965,120 

Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.... 

401 

8,806,441 

40,666 

8,765,775 

Congregatlonalists  . 

5,366 

63,240,305 

43,335,437 

19,904,868 

Disciples  or  Christians . 

8,906 

29,995,316 

12,206.038 

17,789.278 

Dunkers  or  German  Baptist 

Brethren  . 

974 

2,802,532 

1,362,631 

1,439,901 

Evangelical  bodies . 

2,515 

8,999,979 

4,785,680 

4,214,299 

Friends  . 

1,097 

3,857,451 

4,541,334 

683,883 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of 

North  America . 

1,137 

9,376,402 

4,614,490 

4,761,912 

Independent  churches . 

806 

3,934,267 

1,486,000 

2,448,267 

Lutheran  bodies . 

10,779 

74,826,389 

35.060,354 

39,766,035 

Mennonite  bodies . 

497 

1,237,134 

643,800 

593,334 

Methodist  bodies . 

59,083 

229,450,996 

132,140,179 

97,310,817 

Presbyterian  bodies . 

14,161 

150,189,446 

94,861,347 

55,328,099 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.. 

6,057 

125,040,498 

81,219,117 

43,821,381 

Heformed  bodies . 

2,477 

30,648,247 

18,744,242 

11,904,005 

Unitarians  . 

406 

14,263,277 

10,335,100 

3,928,177 

United  Brethren  bodies....... 

3,839 

9,073,791 

4,937,583 

4,136,208 

Universalists  . 

779 

10,575,656 

8,054,333 

2,521,323 

Other  Protestant  bodies . 

2,552 

14,616,264 

5.987,706 

8,628,558 

Roman  Catholic  Church . 

10,293 

292,638,787 

118,123,346 

174,515.441 

Jewish  congregations . 

747 

23,198,925 

9.754,275 

13,444,650 

909 

3,168,548 

1,051,791 

2,116,757 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches . 

89 

964,791 

45.000 

919,791 

All  other  bodies . .  •  • 

192 

1,662.238 

756.370 

905.868 

CHURCH  OFFICERS 

AND  AGENCIES 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Church  has  sixty-flve  dioceses 

and  twenty-six 

missionary  jurisdictions 

In  the  United  States  and  nine  foreign  jurisdictions  under  the  care  of  bishops  using 

the  same  Liturgy  and  yielding  obedience 

to 

the  constitution  of  the  canons  enacted 

in  General  Convention. 

Bishops  of  the 

United  states. 

Conaaorated. 

3m. 

(3«aaaarat«d. 

Alabama—Charles  H.  Beckwith.. 

...1902 

Indiana,  Michigan  City — ^John  Hazen 

Alaska — Peter  Trimble  Rowe  (miss.).  .1896 

White  . 

Arizona — Julius  W.  Attwood  (miss.) . .  — 

Iowa — Theodore 

N.  Morrison 

. 1899 

Arkansas — William  M.  Brown - 

. ..1898 

Kansas — Frank 

R.  Mlllspaugh . 1895 

California — William  F.  Nichols... 

. . .1890 

Kansas,  Sailna— 

Sheldon  M. 

Griswold 

California,  Sacramento — William 

H. 

(missionary)  . 

. 1903 

Moreland  (missionary) . 

...1899 

Kentucky — Charles  E.  Woodcock . 1905 

California.  Los  Angeles — J.  H.  John- 

Kentucky,  Lexington — Lewis 

W.  Bur- 

son  . 

..  ..1896 

ton  . 

California.  San  Joaquin — Louis 

Sanford 

Louisiana — Davis  Sessums.. 

. 1891 

(missionary)  . 

_ 

Maine — Robert  Codman . 

. 1900 

Colorado — Charles  S.  Olmsted.... 

. ..  .1902 

Maryland — William  Paret. . . . 

. . 

Colorado.  Western — Benjamin  Brew- 

Maryland.  J.  G. 

Murray,  coadjutor.  .1909 

Maryland — Easton — Wm.  F. 

Adams.  .1875 

Connecticut — Chauncey  B.  Brewster.  .1897 

Massachusetts— William  Lawrence. . .  .1893 

Delaware-— Frederick  J.  Kinsman 

.. .1908 

Massachusetts,  Western — Alexander  H. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington— 

Al- 

Vinton  . 

fred  Harding  . 

....1909 

Michigan — Charles  D.  Williams . 1906 

Florida — Edwin  Gardner  Weed _ 

. . .1886 

Michigan,  Marquette — G.  Mott  Wil- 

Florida,  Southern — W.  C.  Gray  (miss.). 1892 

Hams  . 

Georgia — Frederick  F.  Reese . 

. . .1908 

Michigan,  Western — J.  N. 

McCor- 

Georgia.  Atlanta — C.  Klnloch  Nelson.  1892 

mick  . 

Idaho — J.  B.  Funsten  (missionary^ 

....1899 

Minnesota — Samuel  C.  Edsall 

. 1899 

Illinois,  Chicago — Chas.  P.  Anderson.  .1900 

Minnesota,  Duluth — ^J.  D.  Morrison.  ..1897 

Illinois.  Quincy — M.  Edward  Fawcett.  1904 

Mississippi — Theodore  D.  Bratton. ..  .1903 

Illinois,  Springfleld — Edward  William 

Missouri — Daniel 

Sylvester  Tuttle . 1867 

Osborne  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  City — Edward  R. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis — Joseph 

M. 

Atwill  . 

. . . 1899 

. . 1880 

380 


CHURCH  OFFICERS  AND  AGENCIES. 


See.  ConMcr^ted. 

Nebraska — Arthur  L.  'n’llUams . isyii 

Nebraska,  Kearney — George  A.  Beecher  — 

Nevada — Henry  U.  Robinson . ]90^ 

New  Hampshire — William  W.  Niles. ..  1870 

E.  M.  Parker,  coadjutor . IIKKI 

New  Jersey — John  Scarborough . 187.‘' 

New  Jersey,  Newark — Edwin  S.  Lines.  1903 
New  Mexico — John  Mills  Kendrick 

(missionary)  . 1889 

New  York — David  H.  Greer . latH 

New  York,  Central — Charles  T.  Olm¬ 
sted  . 1901' 

New  York.  Western — Wm.  D.  Walker.  1883 
New  York,  Long  Island — Frederick 

Burgess  . 1901 

New  York,  Albany — Wm.  C.  Doane. . .  IkWi 
Richard  Henry  Nelson,  coadjutor. ..  19<H 
North  Carolina — Joseoh  B.  Cheshire.  .189;i 
Noith  Carolina,  East — Robert  Strange.190-1 
North  Carolina,  Asheville — Junius  M. 

Horner  (missionary)  . ISR.*- 

North  Dakota — Cameron  Mann  (mlss.).19{'l 

Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard . 1881' 

Ohio,  Southern — Boyd  Vincent . 1889 

Oklahoma — F.  K.  Brooke  (mission¬ 
ary)  . 1893  I 

Oklahoma,  East — Theodore  P.  Thurs¬ 
ton  (missionary)  .  — 

Oregon — Charles  Scadding . 190fi 

Oregon,  Eastern — Robert  L.  Paddock 

(missionary)  . 1907 

Pennsylvania — Ozl  W'illlam  Whitaker. l,si;i' 
Alexander  Mackay-Smlth,  coadjutor.  1902 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg — C.  White- 

head  . 1881 

South  Crarollna — W.  A.  Guerry _ .  ..  .1907 

Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg — James  H. 

Darlington  . . 190.'. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem — Ethelbert 

Talbot  . 1887 

Rhode  Island — James  De  W.  Penw.  Jr.  _ 

South  Dakota,— Frederick  F.  Johnson 

(missionary  In  charge)  . 190S 

Tennessee — Thomas  F.  Gallor . I.893 

Texas — George  H.  Kinsolving . 1V9' 

Texas.  Dallas— A.  C.  Garrett . 1874 


See.  Consecrated. 

Texas.  Northern — Edward  A.  Temple 

(missionary)  .  — 

Texas.  West — J.  S.  Johnston . 1883 

Utah — F.  S.  Spalding  (missionary) ...  .1888 

Vermont — Arthur  C.  A.  Hall . 181M 

Virginia — Robert  A.  Gibson . 1897 

Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  coadjutor . 1909 

Virginia,  Southern — A.  M.  Randolph .  1 88.3 

Beverly  D  Tucker,  coadjutor . Ik's) 

West  Virginia — George  W.  Peterkln.  1878 

William  L.  Gravatt,  coadjutor . l.'Ctk 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee— W.  W.  Webb.  1906 
Wisconsin.  Fond  du  Lac — C.  C.  Grafton.  1889 

R.  H.  W'clIeL  Jr.,  coadjutor . 1900 

Washington.  (Jlympla — Frederic  W. 

Keator  (missionary) . 1902 

Washington,  Spokane — Lemuel  H. 

Wells  (missionary! . 1892 

Wyoming — N.  S.  Thomas . 1909 

.Vfrlca.  Cape  Palmas — S.  D.  Ferguson 

(missionary)  . 1885 

Brazil — L.  L.  Kinsolving  (mlBlonary).1899 
Shanghai,  China — F.  R.  Graves  (mis¬ 
sionary)  . 1893 

Hankow.  China — Logan  H.  Roots 

(missionary)  . 1904 

Wu-hu.  China — Francis  L.  H.  Potts 

I  (missionary)  .  — 

Honolulu — H.  B.  Restarick  (miss.) ....  1902 
Toklo.  Japan — John  McKlm  (miss.) ..  1893 
Kioto,  Japan — Sidney  C.  Partridge 

(missionary  . 1900 

Philippine  Islands — Charles  H.  Brent 

(missionary)  . 1902 

Porto  Rico — James  H.  Van  Buren 

(misslon.iry)  . 19(12 

Cuba — Albion  W.  Knight  (miss.).  ..1904 
Mexico — Henry  D.  Aves  (miss. )...  1904 
Channing  Moore  Williams,  late  Bishop 

of  Yeddo.  resigned . 1866 

Thomas  A.  Jagger.  Igte  Blshon  of 
Southern  Ohio.  In  charge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  congregations  . 1875 

Charles  C.  Penick.  late  Bishop  of  Cape 
Palmas,  resigned . 1877 


Suffragan  Bishops. 

The  1910  convention  of  the  Church,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  October,  authorized 
the  election  of  suffragan  bishops  without  the  right  of  succession  In  the  dioceses 
in  which  they  are  chosen.  The  first  bishop  elected  under  this  authorlation  was 
(Jharles  Sumner  Burch,  of  Richmond.  Staten  Island,  who  was  chosen  on  November 
10  suffragen  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 
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Bishops. 


6’2 
C  u 

o  « 


Names. 


Bom. 


Entered  Ministry. 


Residence. 


Conference.  lY'r. 


1872 1  •Thomas  Bowman . July  15, 

1880  Henrv  W.  Warren .  Jan.  4, 

1884  •John  M.  Walden .  Feb.  11. 

1884  ‘Willard  F.  Mallalleu..  Dec.  11, 

1888  ‘John  H.  Vincent .  Feb.  23. 

19001  David  H.  Moore . .June  27. 

1896 'Earl  Cranston .  Sept.  4. 

1900  John  W.  Hamilton . Mar.  18. 

1904  Joseph  F.  Berry .  May  13. 

1904  William  F.  McDowell..  Feb.  4. 
I9O4I James  W.  Bashford....  May  27, 
19041  William  Burt  .  Oct.  23. 


1904 

1904 

1908 

1908 

1908 


Luther  B.  Wilson .  Nov.  14. 

Thomas  B.  Neely . June  12. 

William  F.  Anderson..  Apr.  22, 

John  L.  Nuelsen .  Jan.  19. 

William  A.  Quayle .  June  25. 


1817  Baltimore . 

1831  .Vew  England . . 

1831  iCIncInnatl . 

1828  .N'ew  England. . . 

1832  .New  Jersey _ 

1840  Ohio . 

18.38  Ohio . 

1846  [Pittsburg . . 

1.«.''6;  Detroit . 

1868  'North  Ohio . 

1849  New  England. . , 
1852  New  York  East. 
1856  Baltimore . 

1841  Philadelphia... 

1860  New  York . 

1867  West  German. . , 
1860  Kansas . 


1839  i  Orange.  N.  J. 

1855 1  Denver. 
18*Lslcinclnnati. 

18581  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
l8V3|(nilcago. 

.  1867|Clnclnnatl, 

.  18601  Washington. 

I  18661  Boston. 

'  1874)Buffalo. 
1.8V2'Chlcago. 

■18801  Pekin,  China. 

1 1881  Izurich.  Switzerland. 


:1878 

1865 

1887 

1889 

1885 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleana 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Omaha  Neb. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla 


•Retired. 
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Names. 


Born. 


Entered  Ministry. 


Conference. 


lY'r. 


Residence. 


1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

inns 


Charles  W.  Smith. 
Wilson  S.  Lewis... 
Edwin  H.  Hughes. 
Robert  McIntyre. . . 
Frank  M.  Bristol... 


Jan.  30,  ISIO'Plttsburg. 


July  17.  1867 
Dec.  7,  ISfifi 
Nov.  20.  1861 


Upper  Iowa. 

Iowa . 

Illinois. 


Jan.  4.  1851. Rock  River 


18.59 

1885 

1886 
1878 
1877 


Portland,  Ore. 
Foochow,  China. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Buenos  Ayres. 


18881’James  M.  Thoburn.. 

1890  Joseph  C.  Hartzell... 

1900  Frank  W.  Warne _ 

1904  Isaiah  B.  Scott . 

1904  William  F.  Oldham.. 
1904  John  E.  Robinson. . . . 
1904  Merrlman  C.  Harris. 


Missionary  Bishops, 


Mar. 

7, 

1836 

PiLtsburg . 

June 

1. 

1842 

Cent.  Illinois. . . 

Dec. 

31, 

1854 

Ontario,  Can.  .. 

Sept.  30, 

1854 

Tennessee  . 

uec. 

15, 

1854 

.Michigan . 

Feb. 

12, 

1849 

cent.  Illinois. . . 

July 

9, 

1846 

Pittsburg . 

1858|  Meadville,  Pa. 

1868  .  Funchal.  Madeira  Isl. 
18741  Lucknow,  India. 

18801  Monrovia,  Liberia. 
18831  Singapore,  S.  S. 

1874 1  Bombay.  India. 

1869 1  Seoul,  Korea. 


•Retired. 


AKents  of  Book  Concern. — Homer  Eaton,  George  P.  Mains,  No.  150  Fifth  ave- 
nue.  New  York;  H.  C.  Jennings,  Edwin  R.  Graham,  No.  220  West  4th,  Cincinnati, 

OtBclaJ  Editors. — "Methodist  Review,”  W.  V.  Kelley,  editor:  "The  Christian 
Advocate,"  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor;  James  R.  Joy,  assistant  editor;  Sunday  school  pub¬ 
lications,  J.  T.  McFarland;  "Northern  Christian  Advocate,”  Liston  H.  Pearce, 
Syracuse;  “Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,"  J.  J.  Wallace,  Pittsburg:  "Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  Levi  Gilbert;  "Der  Chrlstllche  Apologete,"  A,  J.  Nast;  "Haus 
und  Herd,"  Frederick  Munz.  all  at  Cincinnati:  “Northwestern  Christian  Advocate.” 
C.  M.  Stuart,  Chicago;  "Central  Christian  Advocate,"  Claudius  B.  Spencer,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  "California  Christian  Advocate,"  F.  D.  Bovard,  San  Francisco;  "South 
western  Christian  Advocate,"  Robert  E.  Jones,  New  Orleans;  "Paclflc  Christian 
Advocate."  D.  L.  Rader,  Portland,  Ore.;  "Epworth  Herald,"  S.  J.  Herben,  Chi¬ 
cago;  “World  Wide  Missions,"  C.  H.  Fahs,  managing  editor.  New  York;  “Chris¬ 
tian  Republic,”  Robert  Forbes,  Philadelphia;  "Sandebudet,”  William  Henschen, 
Chicago. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions. — President,  J.  M.  Buckley;  corresponding 
secretary,  A.  B.  Leonard;  assistant  corresponding  secretary,  Homer  C.  Stuntz; 
recording  secretary,  S.  O.  Benton;  treasurer,  Homer  Eaton;  assistant  treasurer,  H.  C. 
Jennings,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offices,  No.  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Cbnrch  Extension. — Corresponding  secretary, 
Robert  Forbes;  assistant  corresponding  secretary.  Ward  Platt;  treasurer,  Samuel  Shaw. 
Offices.  No.  1,026  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Education. — Corresponding  secretary,  Thomas  Nicholson;  treasurer, 
J.  E.  Leaycraft.  Offices,  No.  160  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Freedman’s  Aid  Society. — Corresponding  secretaries,  M.  C.  B.  Mason,  P.  J. 
Maveety:  treasurer.  H.  C.  Jennings.  Offices.  No.  220  West  4th  street,  Cincinnati. 

Board  of  Sunday  Schools. — Corresponding  secretary,  David  G.  Downey:  treas¬ 
urer,  Edwin  R.  Graham.  Offices.  No.  67  Washington  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Board  of  Conference  Claimants. — Corresponding  secretary,  Joseph  B.  Hingeley; 
treasurer,  Marvin  Campbell.  Offices,  No.  67  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Methodist  Brotherhood. — General  secretary,  Payette  L.  Thompson.  Offices. 
No.  160  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of  America 
was  adopted  in  1788,  and  the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  1789.  The  General 
Assembly  embraces  the  37  synods  and  293  presbyteries,  of  the  Church,  which  has  a 
total  membership  of  1,339,000,  total  contributions  last  year  for  missionary  and  edu¬ 
cational  work  and  congregational  expenses,  $22,958,968.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1910,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Its  officers  are:  Mod¬ 
erator  and  chairman  of  the  executive  commission,  Charles  Little,  D.  D.,  Wabash,  Ind. ; 
vice-moderator,  Charles  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  stated  clerk.  William 
H.  Roberts.  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.,  Wilberforee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  assistant  clerk, 
James  M.  Hubbert,  D.  D.,  No.  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia;  permanent  clerk, 
William  B.  Noble,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  No.  1323  Linwood  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 
Trustees — Pres.,  George  Stevenson.  Philadelphia;  sec.,  Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  Office.  No.  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Horae  Missions. — Pres..  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  New  York;  sec..  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  LL.  D.;  associate  secs..  Dr.  John ‘Dixon  and  Joseph  Ernest 
McAfee;  treas.,  Harvey  C.  Olln;  supt.  of  school  work,  the  Rev.  David  R.  Boyd. 
PhD.;  supt.  church  and  labor  dept,  and  of  the  immigration  dept.,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle;  asst,  supt.,  Warren  H.  Wilson.  Ph.  D.  Woman’s  Board — Pres., 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Bennett;  sec..  Miss  Julia  Frazer;  treas..  Miss  V.  May  White;  young 
people’s  sec..  Miss  M.  Josephine  Petrie.  Office,  No.  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Board  of  Foreig^i  Missions. — Pres.,  Dr.  George  Alexander,  New  York;  cor.  secs.. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Dr.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  and  Dr.  Stanley 
White;  asst,  secs.,  home  dept..  Eastern  Section,  David  McConaughy;  Central  Section, 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bradt,  Ph.  D. ;  Southern  Section,  J.  M.  Patterson;  Western  Sec¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall;  educational  sec..  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  Ph.  D. ;  Sunday 
school  sec.,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Trull;  treas.,  Dwight  H.  Day.  Office,  No.  166  Fifth 
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avenue,  New  York.  Women's  Foreign  Board — Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  Packer  Prentice;  treaa., 
Miss  Henrietta  W.  Hubbard. 

Board  of  Education. — Pres..  Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth.  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  cor. 
sec..  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran;  asst,  sec..  Dr.  W.  J.  Darby;  treas.,  Jacob  Wilson.  Office, 
No.  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Educational  Society — Pres.,  W.  H.  Halbert.  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  cor.  sec.  and  treas.. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Darby.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. — Pres.,  the  Hon.  Robert  N 
Willson.  Philadelphia;  sec..  Dr.  Alexander  Henry;  supt.  young  people’s  work,  the 
Rev.  WlIIls  L.  Gelston;  business  supt.  and  treas..  Frank  M.  Braselmann;  supt.  of 
Sabbath  school  training.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden;  editorial  supt..  Dr.  James  R. 
Miller;  supt.  of  depositories.  John  H.  Scribner.  Office,  No.  1319  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Cumberland  Board  of  Publication. — Prea,  Hamilton  Parks;  sec.,  John  H.  De 
Witt.  Office  and  publication  house,  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Board  of  Church  Erection. — Pres.,  Dr.  David  Magle;  cor.  sec..  Dr.  Ersklne 
N.  White;  trea.s.,  Adam  Campbell.  Office,  No.  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Board  of  .Mi..'.ion8  and  Church  Erection, — pres.,  T.  H.  Perrin,  Alton,  Ill.;  sec., 
J.  M.  Patterson.  Office,  1318  Wright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. — Pres.,  A.  Charles  Barclay.  Philadelphia;  cor.  sec.. 
Dr.  Benjamin  L,  Agnew,  LL.  D. ;  treas.  and  rec.  sec..  Dr.  W.  W.  Heberton.  Office, 
No.  1319  Walnut  street.  Philadelphia 

Cumberland  Board  of  Relief. — Pres..  J.  E.  Williamson;  cor.  sec.,  L.  D.  Sansora. 
Evansville.  Ind. 

Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. — Pres.,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Fisher,  Pittsburg; 
cor.  sec.  and  treas..  Dr.  Edward  P.  Cowan,  Pittsburg.  Office,  513  Bessemer  Building. 

College  Board. — Pres.,  John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D..  New  York;  sec..  Dr. 
Robert  Mackenzie;  office  sec.  and  asst,  treas.,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Brauer,  New  York. 
Office,  No.  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Temperance. — Chairman,  Dr.  E.  Trumbull  Lee,  Wilklnsburg, 
Penn.;  cor.  sec.  and  treas..  Dr.  John  F.  Hill,  Conestoga  Building,  Pittsburg. 

Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund. — Chairman,  Dr.  Robert  Hunter;  cor.  sec..  Dr 
John  R.  Sutherland,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Brotherhood. — Pres.,  Charles  S.  Holt;  sec.,  - ;  office.  No.  153  La  Salle 

street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Christian  Life  and  Work. — Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  Little,  Wabash,  Ind.;  sec.. 
Dr.  William  H.  Roberts.  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

"Assembly  Herald”  Managing  Committee. — Chairman,  Dr.  A.  Woodruff  Hal¬ 
sey.  New  York;  manager,  Horace  P.  Camden.  Office  of  publication.  No.  1328  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society. — Pres.,  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook;  cor.  sec.,  Charles 
R.  Watson;  rec.  sec..  Dr.  Walter  A.  Brooks;  hon.  librarian.  Dr.  Louis  F.  Ben^n; 
treas..  Dr.  De  Benneville  K.  Ludwig;  Library'  and  Museum.  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (SOUTH). 

The  general  officers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  (South)  are:  Stated  clerk  and  treasurer,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law, 
D.  D..  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  permanent  clerk,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Leslie.  Ballinger,  Tex.; 
secretaries  of  foreign  missions,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  (Chester,  D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Reavis,  D.  D..  Nashville.  Tenn.  Secretaries  of  home  missions,  the  Rev.  S,  L. 
Morris.  D.  D.,  Nashville.  Tenn;  the  Rev.  Homer  McMillan.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  of  de¬ 
partment  of  colored  evangelization,  the  P.ev.  J.  G.  Snedecor,  LL.  D..  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  and  of  the  department  of  evangelistic  work,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Thacker,  D.  D.. 
Norfolk,  Va.  Secretary  of  ministerial  education  and  relief,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Sweets, 
D.  D. ,  Louisville,  and  secretary  department  of  schools  and  colleges,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Boggs,  D.  D.,  Atlanta;  secretary  publication  and  Sunday  school  work,  R.  E.  Magill, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  general  superintendent  Sabbath  schools  and  young  people’s  societies, 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips.  D.  D..  Richmond.  Va.;  Moderator  of  last  Assembly,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  D.  D..  CTiattanooga.  Tenn.;  president  board  of  trustees.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  (Jeorge  E.  Wilson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  next  Assembly  meets  in  Louisville,  Ky.  (Second  Church),  on  May  18.  1911.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (South)  is  composed  of  14  synods  and  87  presbyteries.  It 
maintains  3,324  churches  and  has  1.694  ministers.  The  number  of  communicants 
in  1910  was  281,920,  and  'he  attendance  at  its  S'unday  schools  was  202,129. 

CUMBERLAND  PRRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

A  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  united  several  years  ago 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  union  was  resisted  by  another  portion.  The 
officers  and  boards  of  the  portion  which  retained  its  independent  organization  are: 
Moderator,  Judge  Joseph  H.  Fussell,  Columbia.  Tenn.;  stated  clerk.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Goodknight,  D.  D..  LL.  D..  Lincoln.  Ill.;  treasurer.  Rev.  J.  L.  Gooodknight,  D.  D.. 
LL.  D..  Lincoln.  111.  Board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly — Dr.  T.  W.  Stone, 
president:  E.  W.  Beck,  vice  president:  H.  H.  Denhart,  secretary;  C.  W.  Stone,  treas¬ 
urer:  J.  W.  Goodrum.  Dr.  J.  F.  Hendricks,  W.  J.  Denhart.  Judge  Charles  Drake. 
M.  R.  Graham.  L.  J.  Miller,  Thomas  F.  Lewis  and  J.  D.  Smith,  all  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

The  .4ssembl.v’s  Commission. — Rev.  J.  H.  Milholland.  moderator.  Charleston. 
111.;  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  secretary,  Mattoon,  Rl. ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Davis,  Omaha.  Ill-: 
Rev.  J.  A.  Hlil,  Goreville,  Ill.;  Rev.  J.  L  Goodknight,  Lincoln,  III.;  Rev.  W.  M. 
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Freeze,  Greenville,  Ill.;  Rev.  J.  N.  Shelton,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Rev.  G.  W.  May.  Owens- 
ville,  Ind. ;  Rev.  W.  L,.  Collins,  Pleasant  Grove,  Iowa;  Rev.  J.  T.  Barbee,  Dawson 
Springs,  Ky. ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Biddle,  Madisonville,  Ky. ;  Eli  McLeane,  Dongola,  Ill.;  1.  C. 
Dafferty,  DeWitt,  III. ;  A.  Fulkerson,  Fancy  Prairie,  Ill. ;  M.  E.  Vannice,  Russell. 
Iowa;  J.  W.  Taylor,  Glasgow,  Ky. ;  George  W.  Aves,  Greenville,  Ky. ;  A.  E.  Boyd, 
Decatur,  Ill. ;  Hugh  Logan,  Decatur,  III. ;  F.  E.  Bennett,  Martinsville,  Ill. 

Board  of  Missions  and  Cliiin  h  Erection. — Rev.  A.  M.  Buchanan,  president, 
Mqbeiiy,  Mo. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Duvall,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Salisbury,  Mo. ;  Rev.  J.  E. 
C'rtner,  Marshall,  Mo.;  Rev.  T.  C.  Newman,  Marlonvllle,  Mo.;  G.  P.  Grimes,  Madi¬ 
son,  Mo.;  F.  E.  Alien,  Richardson,  Tex.;  Rev.  J.  L.  Joyner,  Foss.  Okla. 

Board  of  Publication. — J.  H.  Zarecor,  president,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  R.  L. 
Baskette,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  F.  M.  Seagle,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  A.  N.  Eshman,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  H.  Fussell.  Columbia,  Tenn.;  Rev. 
A.  C.  Biddle,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Zwingle,  Fulton.  Ky. ;  W.  L.  Danley, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  S.  A.  Cunningham,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  W.  E.  Dunaway,  Jackson, 
Tenn 

Advisory  Board. — Rev.  A.  N.  Eshman.  president,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  H. 
Fussell,  Columbia,  Tenn.;  J.  B.  Talley,  Scottsboro,  Ala.;  W.  B.  Young,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. ;  W.  E.  Dunaway,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  J.  H.  Zarecor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Legal  Board. — Joseph  H.  Fussell.  Columbia,  Tenn.,  chairman;  J.  J.  McClel¬ 
lan,  West  Point,  Miss.,  treasurer;  C.  W.  Allen,  Paris,  Tex.;  William  Reister,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. ;  W.  L.  Welcker,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Cornelius  Hardy,  Tishomingo.  Okla. ; 
F.  H.  Prendergast,  Marshall,  Tex.;  J.  B.  Talley,  Scottsboro,  Ala.;  W.  W.  Haralson, 
Fort  Payne.  Ala. ;  J.  H.  Zarecor,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  J.  N.  Parker,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. ; 
.Tames  Armitage,  Greeneville,  Tenn.;  A.  P.  Haggard,  Dayton,  Tenn.;  W.  B.  Young, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OFFICERS. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. — Headquarters,  Con¬ 
gregational  House,  Boston.  New  York  office.  Charities  Building,  Fourth  ave.  and 
22d  st.  Pres.,  Samuel  B.  Cbpen,  LL.  D. ;  secs.  Dr.  Cornelius  H.  Patton  and  Dr. 
James  L.  Barton;  treas.,  Frank  H.  Wiggin;  editorial  sec..  Dr.  William  E.  Strong; 
asst,  secs..  Rev.  Enoch  F.  Bell,  Re\'.  Brewer  Eddy;  district  secs..  Rev.  Willard 
L.  Beard,  Charities  Building.  New  York;  Dr.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  No.  153  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  and  Rev.  H.  Melville  Tenney,  Mechanics’  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. — Fourth  avenue  and  22d  st.,  New 
York.  Pres..  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills;  treas..  Dr.  AVashington  Choate;  gen.  sec..  Dr. 
Hubert  C.  Herrin.g;  asso.  sec.,  Willis  E.  Lougee. 

Ameiican  Missionaiy  Association. — Charities  Building,  New  York.  Pres., 
Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop;  treas.,  H.  W.  Hubbard;  hon.  sec.  and  ed..  Dr.  A.  F.  Beard; 
cor.  secs..  Dr.  C.  J.  Fnyder  and  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass;  rec.  sec..  Dr.  Asher 
Anderson,  Boston:  sec.  Woman’s  Bureau,  Miss  D.  E.  Emerson;  district  secs..  Dr. 
Lucius  O.  Baird.  Chicago;  Rev.  George  H.  Gutterson,  Boston,  and  Rev.  G.  W. 
Hinman.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society. — Charities  Building,  New  York. 
Pres.,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner;  treas.,  Charles  E.  Hope;  sec..  Dr.  C.  H.  Richards;  field 
secs..  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Boston;  Rev.  W.  W.  Newell,  Chicago,  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
Wikoff,  San  Francisco. 

Congregational  Edtication  Society. — Congregational  House,  Boston.  Pres., 
William  R.  Campbell,  D.  D. ;  treas.,  S.  F.  Wilkins;  sec..  Rev.  Edward  S.  Tead; 
Western  field  sec..  Theodore  Clifton.  D.  D..  Chicago.  No.  153  La  Salle  st. 

Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Ihihlishing  Society. — Congregational  House, 
Boston.  Pres.,  Dr.  Henry  C.  King,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  missionary  sec..  Dr.  Wm. 
Ewing;  editor.  Rev.  B.  S.  Winchester;  bus.  manager,  Luther  H.  Cary;  dist.  sec.. 
Dr.  William  F.  McMillen,  Chicago,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches. — Congregational  House,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Moderator.  Hon.  T.  C.  Macmillan;  sec..  Dr.  Asher  Anderson;  treas..  Rev.  Joel 
S.  Ives.  Hartford.  Conn. 

National  Council’s  Ministerial  Relief  Fund. — Fourth  avenue  and  22d  street, 
New  York  City.  Trustees — Pres.,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson;  sec..  Dr.  William  A.  Rice; 
treas..  Rev.  B.  H.  Fancher,  287  Fourth  ave..  New  York  City. 

Ameiican  Congregational  Association. — Congregational  House,  Boston.  Pres., 
William  O.  Blaney:  cor.  sec..  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning;  treas.,  Augustus  S.  Lovett; 
librarian.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Cobb. 

Congregational  Board  of  Fast  oral  Supply. — No.  610  Congregational  House,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Chairman  of  directors.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Coveil:  sec..  Dr.  Chas.  B.  Rice. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH  OFFICERS. 


American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society- — Rooms,  Ford  Memorial  Building, 
Boston.  Pres,,  E.  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. ;  rec.  sec..  Rev.  C.  A.  Walker;  home  sec.,  F.  P. 
Haggard,  D.  D. ;  foreign  sec.,  Thomas  E.  Barbour,  D  D.;  treas.,  Charles  W. 
Perkins. 


Anrencan  Baptist  Publication  Society. — Chestnut  and  Seventeenth  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Pres.,  Samuel  A.  Crozer;  gen’l  secretary,  Adoniram  J.  Rowland  D.  D. ; 
miss,  and  Bible  sec.,  R.  G.  Seymour.  D.  D. ;  rec.  sec.,  J.  G.  Walker,  D.  D.’;  treas., 
Harry  S.  Hopper.  Branch  houses — Boston,  No.  16  Ashburton  Place;  Chicago.  Nos. 
168-170  Wabash  ave.;  St.  Louis.  No.  514  N.  Grand  ave. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. — No.  23  East  26th  st..  New  York. 
Pres.,  Fred  A.  Wells;  rec.  sec.,  W.  M.  Walker.  D.  D.;  treas..  Frank  T.  Moulton;  cor. 
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sec.,  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D. ;  associate  sec.,  Charles  L.  White,  D.  D. ;  fleiO 
sec..  L.  C.  Barnes,  D.  D. 

Snuthem  Baptist  Convention. — Pres..  Joshua  Levering.  Baltimore.  Md.;  secs., 
Lansing  Burrows,  D.  D.,  Nashville.  Tern.,  and  Oliver  Fuller  Gregory.  D.  D., 
Staunton,  \’a. ;  treas.,  George  W.  Norton,  Louisville.  Foreign  Mission  Board  - 
Mission  rooms.  Richmond,  Va.  Pres.,  J.  B.  Hutson:  cor.  sec.,  R.  J.  Willingham, 
D.  D. ;  treas.,  R.  R.  Gwathmey.  Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Pres..  John  F. 
Purser;  cor.  sec.,  B.  D.  Gray,  D.  D. ;  treas.,  W.  Dunaon.  Sunday  School  Board- 

Offices.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Pres..  E.  E.  Folk.  D.  D..  Nashville;  cor.  sec.  and 
treas.,  J.  M.  Frost,  D.  D. 

American  Baptist  Education  Societ.v. — No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Pres., - ;  ccr.  sec.,  H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Baptist  Y’oung  People's  Union  of  America. — Pres.,  W.  J.  Williamson,  D.  D.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  rec.  sec.,  H.  W.  Reed,  Ph.  D.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.;  treat.,  H.  B. 

Osgood,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. — Rooms.  Tremont  Temple,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Pres.,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Durfee;  clerk.  Miss  Helen  W.  Munroe;  cor.  sec.,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Stafford,  foreign  dept.;  treas..  Miss  Alice  E.  Stedman. 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionar.v  Society  of  the  West. — Pres.,  Mi-s.  A. 
McLeisch;  rec.  sec.,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Crane;  treas.,  Mrs.  Kempster  Miller. 

Woman’s  Ameiican  Baptist  Home  Mission  .Society. — Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  <5. 

Lester;  rec.  sec.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Baker;  treas.,  Mrs.  Emmd  C.  Marshall. 

The  National  Baptist  Uouvention  of  the  United  States  (Colored). — Pres.,  E. 
C.  Morris.  D.  D..  Helena,  Ark.;  rec.  sec.,  W.  L.  Cansler,  Nashville.  Tenn.;  treas.. 
Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Cyrus,  Port  Royal,  Va. 

American  Baptist  Histoiical  Society. — Office  and  library.  No.  1030  Chest¬ 

nut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pres.,  B.  MacMackin,  D.  D.;  sec..  Rev.  G.  H.  Charles;  cor. 
sec..  Rev.  A.  L.  Vail;  tieas.,  A.  W.  Lyell,  D.  D. 

Baptist  Congress. — Pres.,  Professor  A.  H.  Bickmore,  New  York  City;  sec..  T. 
.4.  K.  Gessler,  D.  D..  Landing,  N.  J. ;  treas.,  W.  B.  Mattison,  D.  D.,  Red  Bank. 
N.  J. 

The  German  Baptist  Publication  Society. — Nos.  DoT-O.jO  Payne  ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Editor  of  "Sendbote,”  Rev.  Gottlob  Fetzer,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  manager, 
Carl  Bickel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

According  to  the  last  Y’ear  Book  the  regular  Baptists  of  the  United  States 
numbered  5,266,369. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  In  North  America  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  officers;  Pres.,  the  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  D.  D..  Lebanon, 
Penn.;  English  rec.  sec.,  the  Rev.  William  K.  Frick,  D.  D..  Milwaukee,  Wls. ;  German 
rec.  sec.,  the  Rev.  Gottlieb  C.  Berkemeler,  D.  D.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Swedish  rec. 
sec..  Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Johnston,  D.  D..  Moline,  Ill.;  English  cor.  sec..  Rev.  F.  A. 
Kaehlcr,  D.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  German  cor.  sec.,  the  Rev.  John  Nlcum,  D.  D., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Swedish  cor.  sec.,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Appell,  Rockford,  Ill.;  treas.. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Smith.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Board  of  English  Home  Mission.^. — Rev.  John  E.  Whltteker.  D.  D.,  Pres., 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  Jacob  C.  Kunzmann,  D.  D.,  sec.,  Philadelphia;  B.  Aug.  Miller, 
treas..  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  sis.,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  German  Home  Missions. — Rev.  C.  Relnhold  Tappert.  pres..  Meriden. 
Conn.:  Rev.  Gustave  A.  Benze,  sec.,  Erie,  Penn.;  Rev.  H.  D.  E.  Slebott,  treas..  No. 
2826  W.  Lehigh  ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Swedish  Home  Missions. — Rev.  E.  Norelius,  D.  D..  pres.,  Vasa. 
Minn.;  Professor  C.  W.  Foss,  Ph.  D.,  sec..  Rock  Island,  Ill.;  Rev.  Elof  K.  Jonson. 
treas..  Chicago. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions. — Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Horn,  pres.,  Reading,  Penn  :  P.'-v 
Georgs  Drach,  English  sec.,  Philadelphia;  Conrad  liter,  German  sec.,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  George  Drach,  gen,  aec.,  Philadelphia;  Jas.  M.  Snyder,  treas.,  4th  and  Chestnut 
sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Porto  Rico  Missions. — Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Belfour,  pres..  Pittsburg 
Penn.;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  sec.,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Charles  W.  Fuhr,  treas.,  care 
Diamond  National  Bank,  PItuburg,  Penn. 

Board  of  PublK'atlon. —  Prof.  S.  P.  Sadtler,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  pres.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Rev.  S.  A.  Zlegenfuss,  D.  D..  sec..  No.  l.)22  Arch  st..  Philadelphia;  Geo.  E. 
?chlegelmllch,  treas.,  12th  and  Chestnut  sts..  Philadelphia;  Charles  B.  Opp.  manager. 
No.  1622  Arch  st..  Philadelphia 

Board  of  Immigrant  Missions. — Pres.,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  F.  Haas.  D.  D.,  No.  254 
W.  136th  st..  New  York;  sec.,  Martin  Wulff,  No.  3til  E.  78th  st..  New  York:  treas.. 
Frederick  Kracke,  New  York;  Immigrant  missionary.  Rev.  G.  Doerlng,  Advisory 
Member  and  Missionary,  Emigrant  House.  No.  4  State  st..  New  York. 

Board  of  Slav  Missions. — Pres.,  Rev.  J.  O.  Schlenker,  No.  30  N.  Church  st.. 
Mei.  .  '  n.  Penn.;  vice-pres..  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Trabert,  No.  331  Collins  ave.,  Pittsburg. 

.  •  nil  .  lev  sec..  Rev.  J.  C.  Rausch,  No.  17  N  3d  st.,  Allentown.  Penn.;  cor.  sec.. 
Rev.  Gustave  A.  Benze,  No.  118  W.  23d  st.,  Erie,  Penn.;  treas..  Rev.  H.  E.  Young. 
No  .67R  .N.  Church  st.,  Hazleton,  Penn. 

Trustees  of  the  General  Council. — Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  D.  D., 
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pres.,  Lebanon.  Penn;  E.  Aug.  Miller,  sec.,  Philadelphia;  Wm.  H,  Staake,  treas., 
Philadelphia. 

General  Bodies  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 


1 

Synods. 

Ministers. 

Congre¬ 

gations. 

1  Communic’t 
members. 

General  Council  . 

13 

1,5651 

2,393 

471,563 

General  Synod  . 

23 

1,3201 

1,746 

284,808 

Synodical  Conference  .■ . 

8 

2.6201 

3,278 

735,866 

United  Synod  . 

8 

2401 

451 

49,374 

Independent  synods  . I 

14 

2,6041 

5,510 

657,494 

Grand  totals  . 

66 

8,3491 

13,378 

2,199,095 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  bishops  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  are: 


Name. 


Jurisdiction. 


Address. 


Samuel  Fallows....  i Missionary,  Northwest  and  West  No.  2344  Monroe  street,  Chi- 

!  and  Synod  of  Canada .  cago.  Ill. 

William  T.  Sabine.  | Synod  of  New  York  and  Phlla-INo.  960  Madison  avenue.  New 

'  delphla  . I  Y'ork  City. 

Robert  L.  Rudolph..  Assistant — Synod  of  New  York 

and  Philadelpnla . 

Synod  of  Chicago . 


C.  E.  Cheney. . . 
Edward  Crldge. 
H.  S.  Hoffman. 


Missionary,  the  Pacific. 


Retired 


No.  231  West  Fifty-first  street. 

New  York  City. 

No.  2409  Michigan  avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. 

No.  238  Government  street, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

No.  1317  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia.  Penn. 


The  officers  of  the 'General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Church  are:  Bishop 
.Samuel  Fallows,  president  and  presiding  bishop.  No.  2344  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hendricks,  No.  4236  Old  York  Road,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. ;  treasurer,  T.  L.  Berry,  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Next  general  council  meets  in  May,  1912. 

Trustees  of  the^Sustentation  Fund — Frederick  O.  Foxcroft,  president.  No.  13 
Carteret  street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Thomas  L.  Berry,  vice-president.  Fidelity  Build¬ 
ing,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  William  Gibson,  treasurer.  No.  632  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hendricks,  B.D.,  secretary.  No.  2630  North  Twelfth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  N.  Lorentz  Malmros,  No.  35  'Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Worship — Bishop  W.  T.  Sabine,  D.D.,  No.  960 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City;  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  No.  4317  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Duane  Wevill,  No.  1214  Bolton  street,  Baltimore, 
Md. :  William  W.  Lathrope,  No.  229  Washington  avenue,  Scranton,  Pa.;  William 
A.  Staunton,  No.  5210  Morris  street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Thomas  J. 
Richards,  Provident  Building.  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  Canons — Rev.  William  D.  Stevens,  D.D.,  No. 
1911  North  13th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bishop  H.  S.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  No.  1317 
North  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mason,  No.  1849  East  86th 
street,  Cleveland,  O. :'  H.  H.  Sinnamon,  No.  2067  East  Cumberland  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  W.  J.  Johnston,  No.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Edward  Botterell, 
Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Committee  on  Finance — Richard  A.  Harris,  No.  2248  Bolton  avenue,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md, ;  W.  A,  Fuller,  No.  2913  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Hervy  Herman, 
No.  680  North  34th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Sunday  Schools — Rev.  F.  E.  Dager,  D.D.,  No.  3618  North  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  William  Tracy,  D.D. ,  43d  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  William  A.  Freemantle,  D.D.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Joseph  C.  Noblit,  No.  1521  North  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  F. 
Brown,  Pullman  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Publication — Bishop  R.  L.  Rudolph,  D.D.,  No. 
231  West  51st  street.  New  York  City;  Rev,  W.  Russell  Collins,  D.D,,  No.  242  Bast 
238th  street,  Woodlawn  Heights,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Hubly,  Belleville,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Joseph  Barton,  No.  2035  Oxford  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  Spence, 
No.  1231  Tasker  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary — For  life.  Bishop  H.  S.  Hoffman,  D.D., 
and  Charles  M.  Morton.  To  Council,  1915,  Bishop  William  T.  Sabine,  D.D.  Revs. 
William  Tracy,  D.D.;  Forrest  E.  Dager,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  George  F.  Brown.  To 
Council,  1912,  Revs.  W.  D.  Stevens,  D.D. ;  Charles  F.  Hendricks,  B.D.,  and  Mr. 
William  Spence. 

Trustees  of  the  Special  Church  Extension  Trust — For  life.  Charles  M.  Morton; 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  DL.D.  (ex-officio);  Bishop  H,  S.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  William  Tracy,  D.D. 
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TruHtecH  of  the  Keforincd  Episcopal  Publication  So<le(y — Revs.  Joseph  D. 
Wilson,  D.D. ;  William  Tracy,  D.  D.;  Forrest  E.  Dager,  D.D. ;  Thomas  J.  Mason, 
Samuel  M.  Gibson  and  William  V.  Edwards. 

Board  of  Foreigrn  Missions — Bishops  H.  S.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  (president);  Samuel 
Fallows,  D.D.,  EL. I).;  P.  F.  Stevens,  D.D. ;  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.D. ;  Robert 
L.  Rudolph,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  Revs.  William  Tracy.  D.D. ;  Ralph  G.  Finley.  William  D. 
Stevens,  D.D.;  W.  T.  Way.  A.M.;  Frank  V.  C.  Cloak,  Walter  E.  Oakford,  H.  W. 
Behney,  M.A.;  .Alexander  S.  Taylor.  Walter  Witten,  Ph.D. ;  W.  A.  Freemantle, 
D.D. ;  Charles  F.  Hendricks,  B.D.  (treasurer);  Messrs.  Henry  H.  Sinnamon  (sec¬ 
retary).  George  W.  Wagnes,  Joseph  Barton,  Charles  M.  Morton,  Samuel  B.  Ray. 
Thomas  J.  Richards,  Joseph  C.  Xoblit  (vice-president),  Frank  L.  Kelm,  Henry 
Rankin. 

Home  Missionary  Board — Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Bishop  Robert  L.  Rudolph 
(president,'.  Re  .  William  Tracy,  Rev.  W.  D.  Stevens  (treasurer).  Rev.  F.  E.  Dager. 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.  Freemantle,  A.  M.  Hubly,  Thomas  J.  Mason, 
Duane  Wevill  (secretary),  Charles  F.  Hendricks  and  F.  H.  Reynolds. 

UNITED  BRETHREN. 


The  bishops  of  the  United  Brethren  In  (Jhiist  (Jhurch  ore: 


Name. 


Bishop  N.  Castle,  D.  D.  (Ehneiitua) 

Bishop  G.  M.  Mathews.  D.  D . 

Bishop  W.  M.  Weekley,  D.  D . 

Bishop  W.  M.  Bell,  D.  D . 

Bisnop  T.  C.  Carter,  D.  D . 


1 

j  Residence. 

Elected. 

1877 

1901 

1995 

190& 

.  i  Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

19U5 

Bishop  Carter  is  also  president  of  the  Southern  Bureau.  The  United  Brethren 
sustains  a  Board  of  Education,  Home  Mission  Board,  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
Church  Erection  Society,  Sunday  School  Board  and  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


THE  UNn’ERS.4LIST  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 


The  officers  of  the  Universallst  General  Convention  are:  (Jharles  L.  Hutchinson, 
(Chicago,  III.,  president;  O.  E.  Butterfield,  Detroit,  Mich.,  vice  president;  Eugene  F. 
Endlcott,  Boston,  Mass.,  treasurer;  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Atwood.  D.  D.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
secretarj'.  Board  of  Trustees — Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
chairman;  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Betts,  D.  D.,  S.vracuse,  N.  Y'.;  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter, 
D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  L.  Sweet,  Attleboro.  Mass.;  Rev.  Lee  S.  McCollester, 
D.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Frederick  A.  Wlnkelman,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Louis  Annin  Ames. 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Perkins.  D.  D..  Lynn.  Mass.;  Henry  E.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Rev.  I.  M.  Atwood,  D.  D..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

The  General  Convention  holds  its  sessions  biennially.  The  session  for  1911  will 
be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  29-24. 

The  Universallst  Church  has  organizations  In  thirty-one  states,  and  in  Canada. 
Cuba  and  Japan.  It  holds  permanent  funds  to  the  amount  of  Jl. 231. 852.25.  The 
denomination  has  founded  and  maintains  four  academies,  four  colleges  and  three 
divinity  schools:  has  a  membership  of  64,158,  and  has  912  parishes  and  765  ministers. 

THE  A.MERIC.\N  UNTl.VRLAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  are:  President.  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. ;  vice-presidents.  Charles  W.  Ames.  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Horace 
Davis,  LL.  D..  San  Francisco;  Eben  S.  Draper.  Hopedale.  Mass.;  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Paris  Gibson.  Great  Falls.  Mont.;  Wallace  Hackett, 
Portsmouth.  N.  H. ;  Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  Brooklyn;  G.  W.  Stephens,  Montreal. 
Can.;  sec..  Rev'.  Lewis  G.  Wilson;  asst.  sec.  emeritus.  George  AV.  Fox:  asst,  sec., 
F.  Stanley  Howe;  treas.,  Francis  H.  Lincoln;  directors.  Rev.  Wilson  M.  Backus, 
Chicago:  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham,  Boston;  Mrs.  FTescott  Keyes,  Concord,  Mass.; 
Henry  B.  Little,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Hon.  John  D.  I»ng,  Hlngham.  Mass.; 
Franklin  C.  Southworth.  Meadville,  Penn.;  Percy  A.  Atherton,  Boston;  Oarence  B. 
Carr,  Andover,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  George  Hutchinson,  West  Newton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Loud,  Montreal,  Can.;  William  P.  Coolidge,  jr.,  Boston;  Leslie  C.  Cornish,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Eleazer  B.  Homer,  Providence,  R.  I.;  (Jharles  A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco:  Rev. 
Ulysses  G.  B.  Ifitrce.  Washington.  D.  C. :  Henry  M.  Williams,  (Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  at  No.  25  Beacon  st..  Boston. 

NATIONAL  LE.4GUE  OF  CNITARL4N  LAYYIEN. 


The  officers  of  the  National  League  of  Unitarian  Laymen  are;  Honorary  president, 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft;  president.  Professor  William  H,  Carruth,  Kansas  University, 
Lawrence.  Kan.;  first  vice-president,  Eben  S.  Draper.  Hopedale.  Mass.;  second  vlce- 
piesident,  Milton  T.  Garvin,  Lancaster.  Penn.;  secretary  and  treasurer.  CjTll  H.  Bur- 
dett.  No.  135  Broadway,  New  York  City;  executive  committee.  Courtenay  Guild,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.;  Delbert  H.  Decker.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville. 
Fla.:  Morton  D.  Hull.  Chicago.  Ill.;  Ralph  W.  Wilbur.  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Charles  W. 
Ames.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ROMAN  CATHODIC  HIERARCHT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Apostolic  Delegation. 

His  Excellency  the  Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconlo  (Archbishop  of  Larissa),  Apostolic 
Delegate.  No.  1811  Baltimore  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditor  of  the  Delegation,  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Bonaventuro  Cerrettl,  D.  D.,  J.  V. 
D. :  Secretary  of  the  Delegation,  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Dever,  D.  D. 

Archbishops. 


See.  Consecrated. 

Baltimore . ,J.  Gibbons,  Card - 1868 

Boston . W.  H.  O’Connell..  .1901 

Chicago . J.  Edward  Quigley. .  1897 

Cincinnati . Henry  Moel  ler . 1904 

Dubuque . John  J.  Keane. . 1878 

Milwaukee . S.  Q.  Messmer . 1892 

New  Orleans . James  H.  Blenk. . .  .1899 

New  York . J.  M.  Farley . 1896 

Oregon  City . Alexander  Christie.  .1898 

Philadelphia . Patrick  J.  Ryan.... 1872 

St.  Louis . J.  N.  Glennon . 1896 

St.  Paul . John  Ireland  . 1876 

San  Francisco _ P.  W.  Rlordan . 1883 

Santa  F6 . John  B.  Pltaval _ 1902 

Bishops. 

Albany,  N.  Y . X.  M.  A.  Burke. ..  .1892 

Alton,  III . James  Ryan . 1888 

Altocna . E.  A.  Garvey . 1901 

Baker  City . C.  J.  O’Reilly . 1903 

Baltimore . O.  B.  Corrigan,  aux.1909 

Belleville,  Ill . J.  Janssen  . 1888 

Bismarck,  N.  D. .Vincent  Wehrle  ...1910 

Boise  City . A.  J.  Glorleux . 1886 

Boston .  J.  G.  Anderson,  aux.1909 

Brooklyn . C.  E.  McDonnell _ 1892 

G.  W.  Mundelein, 

aux  . 1909 

Buffalo . Charles  H.  Colton..  1903 

Burlington,  Vt - j.  j.  Rice  . 1910 

Charleston,  S.  C. .  H.  P.  Northrop . 1882 

Cheyenne . John  J.  Keane . 1902 

Chicago . A.  J.  McGavlck,  aux.1899 

„  Paul  C.  Rhode,  aux.  1908 

aeveland . j.  p.  parrelly . 1909 

Jos.  M.  Koudelka, 

aux  . 1909 

Columbus,  Ohio. .  .James  J.  Hartley ..  1903 

Concordia . j.  F.  Cunningham . .  1898 

Covington,  Ky - C.  P.  Maes . 1886 

Crookston,  Minn.  Timothy  Corbett  ..1910 
Dallas,  Tex . 

Davenport,  Iowa.  .Jas.  Davis  . 1904 

Denver . Nicholas  Mats . 1887 

Detroit . John  S.  Foley . 1888 

Duluth . James  McGolrIck . . .  1889 

Erl! . J.  B.  Fltzmaurlce.  .1898 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Daniel  F.  Feehan . . .  1907 

Fargo,  N.  D . James  O’Reilly . 1910 

Fort  Wayne . H.  J.  Alerdlng . 1900 

Galveston . .  A.  Gallagher _ 1882 

Grand  Rapids . H.  J.  Richter . 1883 

Great  Falls,  Mont. Matthias  Lenlhan . . .  1904 

Green  Bay,  Wls. .  .Joseph  J.  Fox . 1904 

Harrisburg . John  W.  Shanahan. 1899 

Hartford,  Conn. ..  John  J.  Nllan  . 1910 


See.  Consecrated. 

Helena,  Mont . John  P  Carroll . 1904 

Indianapolis . F.  S.  Chatard . 1878 

Joseph  Charland, 

coadjutor  . 1910 

Kansas  City,  Mo. .  John  J.  Hogan . 1868 

Thomas  F.  Lillis, 

coad . 1910 

La  Crosse,  Wls. . .  Jacob  Schwebach. .  .1892 
Lead  City,  S.  D. . .  Joseph  F.  Busch.  ..1910 

Leavenworth . . .  . 

Lincoln,  Neb . Thos.  Bonacum . 1887 

Little  Rock . J.  B.  Morris . 1906 

Los  Angeles . Thomas  J.  Conaty..l901 

Louisville .  Denis  0’Donaghue..l910 

Manchester,  N.  H .  George  A.  Guertln. .  1907 

Marquette,  Mich ..  Frederick  Els . 1899 

Mobile . Edward  P.  Allen...  1897 

Nashville . Thomas  S.  Byrne... 1894 

Natchez . Thomas  Heslin . 188# 

Natchitoches . C.  Van  de  Ven . 1904 

Newark . j.  j.  O’Connor . 1901 

New  York . T.  F.  Cusack,  aux.. 1904 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.h.  Gabriels  . 1892 

Oklahoma . T.  Meerschaert . 1891 

Omaha . Richard  Scannell . . .  1887 

Peoria . B.  M.  Dunne . 1909 

P.  J.  O’Reilly,  aux. 1900 

Pittsburg . Regis  Canevin . 1908 

Philadelphia . E.  F.  Prendergast, 

aux  . 1897 

Portland,  Me . L.  S.  Walsh . 1906 

Providence.  R.  I..  M.  J.  Harkins . 1887 

Richmond . A.  Van  de  Vyver...l899 

Rochester . T.  F.  Hickey . 1905 

Rockford . P.  J.  Muldoon . 1901 

Sacramento . Thomas  Grace . 1896 

St.  Augustine . W.  J.  Kenny . 1902 

St.  Cloud,  Minn... James  Trobec . 1897 

St.  Joseph.  Mo....  M.  F.  Burke . 1887 

St.  Paul .  J.  J.  Lawlor,  aux. .1910 

Salt  Lake  City _ liawrence  Bcanlan. .  .1837 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  J.  A.  Forest  . 1895 

T.  W.  Shaw,  coad...  — 

Savannah . B.  J.  Kelley . 1900 

Seattle,  Wash . Edwin  O’Dea . 1896 

Scranton . M.  J.  Hoban . 1896 

Sioux  City.  Iowa.  .P.  J.  Garrlgan.  . .  .1902 

Sioux  Falls . Thomas  O’ Gorman.  .1898 

Springfield.  Mass..T.  D.  Beaven . 1892 

Superior.  Wls . A.  F.  Schlnner . 1906 

Syracuse . P.  A.  Ludden . 1887 

Trenton . J.  A.  McFaul . 1894 

Tucson . Henry  Granjon . 1900 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  P.  J.  Donahue . 1894 

Wichita,  Kan . J,  j.  Hennessy . 1888 

Wilmington,  Del. ,  J.  J.  Monaghan . 1897 

Winona.  Minn - P.  R.  Heffron  ....1910 


Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the  Insular  Possessions. 
Archbishops. 

Manila — G.  Harty,  1903. 


Cebu . John  P.  Gorardo  ...1910 

Jaro . Denis  J.  Dougherty.  190.3 

LIva . Giuseppe  Potrelli  ..1910 

Nueva  Caccres. . .  John  B.  McGinlev.  .1910 
Nueva  Segovia...  J.  J.  Carroll  . 1908 


Bishops. 


Samar . 

’Tuguegaro. . 
Zamboango. 
Porto  Rico. . 


Pablo  Slngzon  ....1910 
M.  P.  Foley . 1910 

William  A.  Jones  ...1907 


Vicariates- Apostolic — Peter  Verdaguer.  Brownsville,  Tex. ;  Leo  Hald,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  1888;  Libert  Hubert  Boeynaema,  1903,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Arch  Abbots — Leander  Schnerr,  St.  Vincent’s  Abbey,  Beatty,  Penn. ;  Andrew 
Hlntenach,  St.  Benedict’s  Convent,  Erie,  Penn. 

Mitred  Abbots — ^Frowenus  Conrad,  O.  S.  B.  Benedictine,  Conception,  Mo.;  Edmund 
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M.  Obrecht,  O.  C.  R..  Gethsemane,  Ky. ;  Peter  Dngel,  O.  S.  B..  Coflegevllle,  Minn.; 
Right  Rev.  Athanasius  Schmitt.  O.  S.  B.,  St.  Melnrad’s  Ind.;  Hilary  Pfraengle. 
O.  S.  B..  Newark.  N.  J.;  Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B..  Atchison,  Kan.;  Leo  Hald,  O.  S.  B., 
Belmont,  N.  C. :  Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B..  Cullman,  Ala.;  Ingatlus  Conrad,  O.  S.  B.. 
Splelervllle,  Ark.;  N.  Jaeger,  O.  S.  B.,  Chicago.  Ill.;  Paul  Schauble,  O.  S.  B.,  Coving¬ 
ton.  La.;  Thomas  Meinhofer,  O.  S.  B.,  Mt.  Angel,  Ore.;  Alberlc  Dunlca,  O.  C.  R., 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Charles  H.  Mohr.  O.  S.  B..  St.  Leo,  Fla.;  M.  Bernard  Munhy. 
O.  S.  B..  Sacred  Heart.  Oklahoma. 

Prefecture — Apostolic  of  Alaska — Joseph  R.  Crimont,  S'.  J. 

JEWISH  N.\TION.4L  OKGANIZ.4TION8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^From  the  .Jewish  Year  Book.) 

.\lllance  Israelite  Universelle. — The  Alliance  was  organized  in  May.  1860. 
There  are  branches  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  2;  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Hoboken. 

N.  J. ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  New  York  City;  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Worcester,  Mass. 
Office  in  New  York,  No.  l.^O  Nassau  street. 

The  .\meriean  .Tewish  Committee. — Organized  April,  1900.  Executive  com¬ 
mittee:  Chairman,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger.  No.  516  West  End  avenue.  New  York;  Daniel 
Guggenheim  and  Herman  Rosenthal,  New  Yorkj  Solomon  Solis  Cohen  and  Mayer  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branches:  Baltimore,  Md.;  New  York  City  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penn. 

-Vnierican  Jewish  Historical  Societ.v. — Organized  1892.  Office.  No  531  W.  123d 
street.  New  York  City;  membership,  286.  Officers:  Pres.,  Cyrus  Adler,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  vice-pres..  Simon  W.  Rosenthal,  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  treas.,  N.  Taylor  Phillips.  New 
York  Cjty;  curator.  Leon  Huhner,  New  York  City;  cor.  sec.,  Albert  11.  Friedenberg. 
38  Park  row.  New  York  City;  rec.  sec.,  Herbert  Friedenwald,  3.56  Second  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. — Incorporated  1890.  Office,  No.  43  Exchange  place. 
New  York  City.  The  activities  of  the  Fund  fall  under  the  following  hfads:  (1)  Baron 
de  Hlrsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine.  N.  J.,  offers  to  Jewish  young  men  a  course 
In  agriculture,  consisting  of  two  years;  (2)  Baron  de  Hlrsch  Trade  School.  No.  22  E. 
04th  street,  Nerv  York  City,  offers  instruction  in  day  classes  In  the  following  tradts: 
Machinist,  plumbing,  electrical,  house,  fresco  and  sign  painting;  (3,  controls  the 
Woodbine  Land  and  Improvement  Company;  (4)  English  education  to  Immigrants; 
(5)  relief  work.  Branches:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brookljm,  Chicago.  Denver.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis.  Officers:  Pres..  Eugene  S.  Benjamin:  vice-pres..  Jacob 
H.  Schiff;  treas.,  Murrj-  Guggenheim;  hon.  sec..  Max  J.  Kohler.  No.  30  Broad  street, 
all  of  New  York  City. 

Central  Conference  of  .American  Rabbis. — Organized  July  9.  1889.  Member¬ 
ship,  209.  Officers  (1909-10):  Hon.  pres.,  Kaufman  Kohler,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  pres.. 
Max  Heller,  No.  1828  Marengo  street.  New  Orleans,  La. :  vlc:e-pres.,  Samuel  Schulman. 
New  York  City;  treas.,  Moses  J.  Gries.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  rec.  sec..  Julian  Morgenstem, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  cor.  sec.,  David  Marx,  No.  354  Washington  street.  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Council  of  Jewish  AA'omen. — Organized  September.  1893.  Office,  No.  448  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  New  York  City.  The  work  of  the  Council  is  conducted  under  the 
following  committees:  Religion,  religious  schools,  philanthropy,  Jewish  juniors,  reci¬ 
procity,  peace,  education,  purity  of  the  press,  immigrant  aid.  The  national  body 
supports  a  committee  on  immigrant  aid  and  the  sections  (65)  engage  in  philanthropic, 
educational  and  religious  work.  Officers:  Pres.,  Marion  L.  Misch  (Mrs.  Caesar).  No. 
400  Westminster  street.  Providence,  R.  I.;  first  vice-pres..  Belle  Lowenstein  (Mrs. 
Ben),  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  rec.  sec.,  Melida  Pappe  (Mrs.  Julius).  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
auditor.  Janet  S.  Harris  (Mrs.  Nathaniel).  Dancra,  Penn.;  executive  sec..  Sadie  .Ameri¬ 
can.  No.  448  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City;  sec.  of  immigrant  aid  committee. 
Julia  Schoenfeld.  No.  448  Central  Park  West.  New  York  City. 

Dropsie  C'ollege  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning. — Incorporated  May  20, 
1907.  Office:  York  street,  near  Broad,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Officers:  Pres.,  Cyrus 
Adler.  No.  2041  N.  Broad  street:  vice-pres..  Mayer  Sulzberger:  treas.,  Oscar  B.  Teller; 
sec.,  Ephraim  Lederer.  all  of  Philadelphia.  Penn. 

Educational  League  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Orphans. — Organized  1896. 
Office;  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Membership,  1,645.  Officers:  Moses 
J.  Gries,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  vice-presidents,  Nathan  Cohn,  for  Tennessee;  Adolf  Freund, 
for  Michigan:  Milton  R.  Hart,  for  Illinois;  Louis  S.  Levi,  for  Southern  Ohio;  Ernest 
Morris,  for  Colorado;  treas..  Dr.  S.  Wolfensteln,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  sec.,  Alfred.  A. 
Benesch,  Room  620,  Society  for  Savings  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Federation  of  .American  Zionists. — Organized  1897.  Office.  No.  200  East 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  Number  of  shekel-payers,  14.000;  societies.  215.  Camps 
of  Order  Bnai  Zion  (affiliated).  50.  Circles  of  Young  Judaea  (affiliated).  60.  Officers: 
Hon.  pres.,  Harry  Friedenwald,  Baltimore.  Md.,  chairman  of  executive  committee. 
Israel  Friedlander;  treas..  Herman  Conhelm;  hon.  sec.,  Henrietta  Szold.  all  of  New 
York  Citv.  Executive  committee:  Joseph  Barondess,  Gedaliah  Bublik,  Morris  Chase. 
David  h!  Lieberman,  .A.  E.  Lubarsky,  J.  L.  Magnus  and  Michael  Salit,  all  of  New 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  .Aid  Society. — Organized  January  23,  1900. 
Office:  No.  174  Second  avenue.  New  York  City.  Officers:  Pres..  Alfred  Jaretzkl:  vice- 
pres..  Percy  S.  Strauss;  treasurer,  Eugene  Meyer,  jr. ;  sec..  Morris  Loeb;  gen.  man., 
Leonard  G.  Robinson,  all  of  New  York  City.  „  oo 

The  Jewish  .Agriculturists’  .Aid  Society  of  .America. — Organized  October  JS, 
1888.  Incorporated  January  24.  1900.  Offices.  No.  507  S.  Marshfield  avenue,  Chicago, 
HI.  Membership,  396.  Jewish  farmers  settled  since  the  society  began  operations.  433. 
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Officers:  Pres.,  Morris  Well;  vice-pres.,  Maurice  W.  Kozminski;  treas.,  Edward  Rose; 
sec.,  Hugo  Pam;  cor.  sec.,  A.  R.  Levy,  No.  507  S.  Marshfield  avenue,  all  of  Chicago 
Ill.;  gen.  man.,  Nathan  D.  Kaplan,  1614  Ashland  blk. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society. — Organized  April  29,  1893.  Office,  Room  643, 
Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Members,  3,000.  Officers:  Chancellor,  Henry  Berko- 
witz.  No.  1823  N.  33d  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  pres.,  Israel  Cowen,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
vice-pres..  Perry  Frankel;  treas.,  Frank  Newburger;  sec.  and  direc.,  Charles  Edwin 
Fox,  Room  988,  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Jewish  Consumptives’  Relief  Society. — Organized  January  2,  1904;  Incorporated 
June  25,  1904.  Office,  No.  1421  Court  place,  Denver,  Col.  Members,  15,000;  capacity, 
110  beds.  Officers:  Pres.,  Phillip  Hillkowltz,  No.  1427  Stout  street;  vice-pres.,  O.  M. 
Shere;  treas.,  A.  Judlowitz;  sec.,  C.  D.  Spivak,  No.  1421  Court  place,  all  of  Denver, 
Col.  This  society  has  support  of  Federated  Charities  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  National  Farm  School. — Incorporated  April  10,  1896.  School  and  farms. 
Farm  School,  Bucks  County,  Penn.  Business  office.  Room  334,  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Membership,  1,459.  Officers;  President,  Joseph  Krauskopf,  No 
4715  Pulaski  avenue,  Germantown,  Penn.;  vice-pres.,  Harry  B.  Hirsch;  treas.,  Isaac 
H.  Silverman;  sec.,  Isaac  Landman,  Room  334,  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penn; 
director,  J.  H.  Washburn. 

The  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  National  Farm  School. — Organized  March 
28,  1910,  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  Object;  To  promote  the  settling  of  graduates  of  the 
National  Farm  School,  on  Hellmen  Farms  and  in  other  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Offi¬ 
cers:  Chairman,  Judge  J.  C.  Pritchard;  sec.,  F.  W.  Cone,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  in  the  United  States. — Organized 
1899.  Office,  No.  411  W.  Fayette  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Members,  117  societies. 
Officers  (1910-12):  Pres.,  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York  City;  vice-pres.,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  Chicago,  HI.;  sec.,  Louis  H.  Levin,  No.  411  W.  Fayette,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  treas., 
Bernard  Greensfelder,  St’.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Union  of  Jewish  Immlmgrant  Aid  Societies. — Organized  January  23, 
1910.  Office,  No.  229  E.  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Officers:  Pres.,  Louis  E.  Levy, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  treas.,  Leon  Sanders;  sec..  Miss  Carrie  Wise,  No.  229  E.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Constituent  societies:  New  York  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi¬ 
grant  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia  Association  for  Protection  of  Jewish  Immigrants, 
Baltimore  Hebrew  Immigrant  Protective  Association,  Boston  Hebrew  Immigrant  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. — Organized  1873.  Office,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Members,  187  congregations.  There  are  three  departments.  (1)  Hebrew 
Union  College,  pres,  board  of  governors,  Edward  L.  Heinsheimer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
(2)  Board  of  Delegates  on  Civil  Rights,  chairman,  Simon  Wolf,  No.  700  14th  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  (3)  Board  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension,  chairman, 
Sol  Fox;  director.  Rabbi  George  Zepin,  both  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Officers:  Pres,,  Louis 
J.  Goldman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  vice-pres.,  Harry  Hart,  Chicago,  Ill.;  treas.,  Louis 
Krohn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  sec.,  Lipman  Levy,  Fourth  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  twenty-second  Council,  to  meet  January  17-19,  1911,  New  York  City,  will 
be  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  Reform  congregations  of  the  United  States. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. — 
Organized  June  8,  1898.  Office,  No.  99  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.  Officers; 
Pres,,  H.  Pereira  Mendez,  No.  99  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City;  vice-pres., 
Meldola  de  Sola,  Montreal,  Can.;  treas.,  Jacob  Hecht;  sec.,  Albert  Lucas,  No.  56  W. 
105th  street.  New  York  City. 

United  Orthodox  Rabbis. — Organized  1902;  members,  110.  Officers;  Hon. 
pres.,  Bernard  L.  Levinthal,  No.  716  Pine  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  pres.,  S.  E. 
Jaffe,  New  York  City;  vice-pres.,  I.  Rosenberg,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  treas.,  B.  Abramo- 
vitz,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  sec,,  P.  Tuchman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  organized  in  London  in  1844  by 
George  Williams,  a  Junior  clerk  in  a  large  dry  goods  house.  There  are  8,000  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  with  a  total  membership  of  890,000.  The  first  Association  in 
America  was  established  in  Montreal  in  1851;  the  first  in  the  United  States  at  Boston 
later  in  the  same  year,  and  the  New  York  City  Association  in  1852.  The  North 
American  work  is  conducted  along  the  following  general  departments:  Office,  field,  city 
and  town,  county  work,  railroad,  student,  army  and  navy,  colored  and  Indian,  and 
sub-departments  of  religious  work  and  Bible  study,  educational,  physical,  social  and 
boys’  work. 

The  membership  of  the  2,000  North  American  Associations  is  500,000  and  the  net 
value  of  their  property  is  .$60,000,000  ;  567  report  libraries  containing  425,000  volumes; 
700  occupy  buildings  of  their  own.  There  are  52,000  young  men  as  students  in  edu¬ 
cational  classes.  ^0  in  their  physical  departments  and  98,(XK)  different  students  in 
Bible  classes.  They  employ  3, (WO  general  secretaries  and  other  paid  officials  and  ex¬ 
pended  last  year  for  current  expenses — local,  state  and  International — $7,800,000. 

Officers  of  the  International  Committee. — Office,  124  E.  28th  street.  New  York 
City.  Chairman,  Lucien  C.  Warner,  M.  D. ;  treas.,  Frederick  B.  Schenck;  gen.  sec., 
Richard  C.  Morse.  Board  of  trustees,  treas.,  William  Sloane. 

Officers  of  AVorld’s  Committee. — Headquarters,  3  Rue  General  Dufour,  Geneva, 
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Switzerland.  Chairman,  R.  Saraaln-Warnery ;  eec..  Louis  Perrot;  treas..  Paul  Des 
Gouttes;  gen.  secs.,  Charles  Fermaud  and  Christian  Phlldlus. 

Odicers  of  New  Vork  State  Committee.— Office,  215  W.  23d  street.  New  York 
City.  Chairman,  William  M.  Kingsley:  treas.,  Samuel  Woolvernm,  gen.  sec.,  Frank 
W.  Persall.  This  committee  was  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  April 
14.  1896,  having  for  its  object  "the  establishing  and  assisting  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  and  generally  to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  physical  and  social 
well  being  of  young  men  in  accordance  with  the  alms  and  methods  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York.”  The  membership  in  the  state  is 
divided  as  follows:  General,  33,521:  railroad,  10,678:  students,  3,187:  boys.  10,927: 
county.  716:  colored,  552:  total,  59.581. 

Officers  of  New  York  City  Association. — General  office.  215  W.  23d  street. 
Pies.,  William  Fellowes  Morgan:  treas.,  Samuel  Sloan:  gen.  sec.,  Henry  M.  Orne. 

The  New  York  City  Association  has  a  membership  of  17,000  and  is  organized  In 
14  branches,  which  carry  on  work  at  33  different  points.  'There  are  4,900  different 
students  in  its  educational  classes. 

N.4TIONAL  B0.4RD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHKIS'HAN  ASSOCI.4TIONS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  city  associations,  639  student  and  9  industrial  and 
rural  associations  are  members  of  the  national  organization,  with  a  total  membership  of 
216.5.50  young  women.  There  are  fifteen  territorial  and  state  organizations.  The 
National  Training  School  to  prepare  young  women  for  executive  positions  is  located 
at  No.  3  Gramercy  Park,  New  York.  The  officers  are  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  presi¬ 
dent:  Mrs.  James  S.  Cushman,  first  vice-president:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Jenklnson,  second 
vice-president:  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Broad  well,  treasurer:  Mrs.  William  W.  Rosslter,  sec¬ 
retary:  Miss  Mabel  Cratty  general  secretary.  The  headquarters  are  at  No.  125  East 
27th  street.  New  York  City. 

UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Xote _ Wliere  “U”  appears  it  means  ''University”;  "P.  I."  means  "Polytechnic 

Institute"  :  no  letter,  "Colleges.”  ‘Indicates  for  both  sexes. 

Table  I. — Statistics  of  Universities  and  Colleges  for  Men  and  for  Both  Sexes. 


Xame  of 
institution. 

Location. 

1 

President. 

-J  o 
c  * 
n  * 

2  3 
:  1 

No.  of 
students... 

Value  of 
property 
(Including 
endow¬ 
ment). 

C.  H.  Levermore . . . 

30 

450 

J700.000 

2H 

210 

250,000 

H.  M.  Crooks . 

12 

150 

125.000 

Samuel  Dickie  . 

26 

450 

600,000 

•Albright  . 

Myerstown.  Penn . . 

John  F.  Dunlap.... 

21 

188 

200.000 

•Alfred  U . 

Alfred,  N.  Y . 

Boothe  C.  Davis - 

30 

400 

S-IO.OOO 

•Allegheny  . 

Meadville.  Penn... 

|Wm.  H.  Crawford.. 

18 

350 

1.200,000 

Columbia.  S.  C.... 

1  Wm.  D.  Chapelle... 

18 

691 

150,000 

•Alma . 

lAlma,  Mich . 

August  F.  Bruske.. 

25 

280 

650,000 

American  . 

jWashington.  D.  C. 

Franklin  Hamilton.. 

— 

— 

2.000,000 

•Am.  International.. 

1  Springfield,  Mass . . . 

R.  De  Witt  Mallory. 

12 

93 

125,000 

•Am.  U.  of  Harr'n. 

Harriman,  Tenn... 

[James  A.  Tate . 

11 

285 

60.000 

Amherst  . 

Amherst.  Mass . 

George  Harris  . 

48 

602 

3,000,000 

•.\mity  . 

College  Springs.  la. 

iRobt.  A.  McConagha 

11 

200 

70,000 

•Antioch  . 

1 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

S.  D.  Foss . 

16 

253 

300.000 

•.Yrk.  Cumberland.. 

1 

Clarksville.  Ark. . . . 

IG.  D.  Crawford . 

9 

218 

100,000 

•Arkansas  College . . 

1 

Batesville,  Ark.... 

lEugene  R.  Long _ 

10 

140 

105,000 

•Ashland  U . 

l.4shland.  Ohio . 

Edwin  E.  Jacobs . . . 

14 

225 

•  150.000 

Atlanta  Baptist . 

: 

-Atlanta,  Ga . 

( 

John  Hope  . 

18 

223 

135,000 

•-Atlanta  U . 

1  Atlanta,  Ga . 

1 

Edward  T.  Ware... 

30 

395 

351,600 

Augsburg  Seminary. 

1  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

1 

Sven  Oftedal  . 

12 

170 

100,000 

•Augustana  C  &  T  S 

1 

Rock  Island,  Ill . 

1 

Gustav  A.  Andreen. . 

27 

615 

447,000 

Austin  . 

1 

Sherman.  Tex.  . 

1  Thomas  S.  Clyce - 

10 

200 

400,000 

•Baker  . 

Baldwin,  Kan . 

1  Lemuel  H.  Murlln.. 

30 

681 

632,000 

•Baldwin  U . 

i 

Berea,  Ohio  . 

IR,  L.  Waggoner - 

18 

370 

375.000 

Bacone  . 

1 

Bacone,  Okla . 

I 

J.  Harvey  Randall.. 

14 

104 

100.000 

•Bates  . 

I  Lewiston,  Me . 

[George  C.  Chase... 

21 

460 

1,700,000 

•Baylor  U . 

Waco,  Tex . 

1  Samuel  P.  Brooks... 

75 

1,329 

824.000 

•P.eaver  C.  &  M.  I... 

Beaver,  Penn . 

1 

Arthur  Staples  . 

17 

200 

150,000 

•Bellevue  . 

Bellevue.  Neb . 

1  Stephen  W.  Stookey. 

17 

134 

200.000 

•Beloit  . 

1 

Beloit,  Wls . 

Edward  D.  Eaton . . . 

31 

410 

1,730.000 

Benedict  . 

[Columbia,  S.  C . 

1 

-A.  C.  Osborn . 

24 

672 

325.000 

•Berea  . 

1 

Berea,  Ky . 

1 

William  G.  Frost.... 

75 

1,305 

1,319,000 

•Bethany  . 

1 

Bethany,  W.  Va _ 

1  Thomas  E.  Cramblet 

18 

340 

655.000 

•Bethany  . 

1 

Lindsborg,  Kan . 

1 

Ernest  F. '  Pihlblad. . 

451 

8981 

264,500 

•Bethel  . 

1 

McKenzie.  Term . . . . 

1 

Newton  J.  Finney. . 

91 

1621 

72,000 
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institution. 
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President. 

No.  of  in¬ 

structors.. 

No.  of 

students... 

Value  of 
property 
(including 
endow¬ 
ment). 

Florlan  D.  Perkins. . 

9 

110 

200,000 

Biddle  XJ . 

15 

212 

300,000 

Carlinville,  III . 

Walter  H.  Bradley.. 

11 

160 

175.000 

25 

850 

600.000 

•Boston  U . . . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Giiv  Potter  Benton. . 

158 

1.655 

3,144.900 

Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde. 
Vachel  D.  Whatley. 

64 

398 

3,310.000 

9 

440 

25,000 

17 

205 

130,000 

James  H.  Linford. . . 
J.  F.  X.  O’Connor. . 

30 

600 

250,000 

Brooklyn  . . 

Brooklyn,  N.  T . 

15 

390 

4,500,000 

Brown  U . 

Providence,  R.  I.... 

W.  H.  B.  Faunce... 

82 

930 

5.000,000 

Augustus  B.  Church 
John  H.  Harris . 

20 

294 

354,000 

•Bucknell  TJ . . 

Lewisburg,  Penn.... 

48 

727 

1.165,000 

•Buena  Vista . 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa.. 

Edward  Campbell. . . 

14 

174 

90,000 

Edward  L.  Compore. 
Wm.  N.  Billingsley. 
Thomas  C.  Howe.... 

12 

170 

35,000 

•Burrltt  . . 

10 

235 

30,000 

•Butleir  . 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . 

24 

607 

673,000 

16 

445 

175.000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  . 

30 

470 

26,500 

Capital  U . 

Lewis  H.  Schuh .... 
Donald  J.  Cowling. . 

11 

150 

200.000 

•Carleton  . . . 

Northfleld,  Minn _ 

28' 

360 

860,000 

•Carleton  . . 

Farmington,  Mo. . . . 

Edgar  M.  Smith.... 

10 

120 

25,000 

Wilbur  O.  Carrier... 
Millard  D.  Jeffries. . 

18 

286 

620,000 

*Carson  and  Newman 

Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

25' 

454 

160,000 

•Carthage  . 

Carthage,  Ill . 

H.  D.  Hoover,  Ph.D, 

16 

150 

814,000 

Catholic  U.  of  Am..} 

Washington,  D.  C.. 

Thos.  J.  Shahan _ 

45 

350 

2.021.000 

•Cedarville  . 

Cedarville,  Ohio. . . . 

David  McKinney  . . . 

15 

80 

125,000 

•Centenary  C.  of  La. 

Jackson,  La . 

William  L.  Weber.. 

7 

126 

150,000 

William  A.  Webb... 

11 

195 

450,000 

15 

250 

250,000 

Central  Miss.  Inst.... 

French  Camp,  Miss. 

J.  A.  Sanderson . 

6 

80 

10,000 

Central  H.  S.  of  P.  # 

Philadelphia  . 

Robert  B.  Thompson 

85 

1,932 

1,587,000 

•Central  Wesleyan... 
Central  U.  of  Ky.... 
•Charles  City  . 

17 

329 

240.000 

Fred  W  Huntt . 

5£) 

15 

400 

800,000 

Charles  City,  Iowa. . 

Prank  E.  Hirsch _ 

226 

238,000 

Charleston  . 

Charleston,  S.  C _ 

Harrison  Randolph. . 

10 

74 

600,000 

30 

460 

480,000 

Christian  Brothers... 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Brother  Edward.... 

20 

310 

120,000 

♦Christian  U . 

14 

173 

190,000 

Citadel,  The  . 

Mil.  Col.  of  S.  C _ 

Orangeburg.  S.  C. . 

13 

265 

250,000 

•Claflin  U . . 

L.  M.  Dunton . 

40 

750 

300,000 

♦Clark  U . 

S.  E  Idleman . 

26 

550 

300,000 

•Clark  U . . 

Worcester,  Mass _ 

Clarksburg,  Mo . 

G  Stanlev  Hall  .  . 

60 

292 

4,032,500 

10,000 

•Clarksburg  . . 

Benj.  M,  Shacklette. 

6 

76 

•Coe  . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

John  A.  Marquis - 

31 

410 

850,000 

•Colby  . 

Arthur  J.  Roberts . . 
Elmer  B.  Bryan .... 

23 

350 

760,000 

2,600,000 

•Colgate  U . 

Hamilton.  N.  Y _ 

40 

630 

•Colorado  . 

Colorado  Sprgs.,  Col. 

William  F.  Slocum.. 

54 

685 

2,250.000 

Columbia  U . 

New  York  City . 

Nicholas  M.  Butler.. 
Joseph  Gallagher... 

648 

22 

17 

7,463 

220 

42,871,747 

100 

400,000 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. . . . 

11 

234 

250,000 

Max  J.  F.  Albrecht. 
Ross  T.  Campbell . . 
William  Oeschger. . . 

8 

195 

150,000 

16 

192 

112,000 

150,000 

Cottier  U . . 

Bethany,  Md . 

27 

387 

•Ctornell  .' . 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

James  E,  Harlan... 

41 

741 

938,000 

•Cornell  U . 

636 

5,194 

850 

15,178,000 

5,000,000 

325,000 

Eugene  A.  Magevney 
Winsted  P.  Bowe... 
Samuel  F.  Kerfoot. . 

141 

17 

300 

•Dak.  Wesleyan  U. .. 

Mitchell,  S.  D . 

37 

568 

411,000 

Abraham  A.  Winter 
Ernest  F.  Nichols.. 

10 

150 

60.000 

98 

14 

1,208 

333 

4,215.000 

430,000 

Davidson,  N.  O . 

Elkins,  W.  Va . 

Davis  and  Elkins.... 

Marshall  C.  Allaben 

6 

60 

160,000 

P.  W,.  McReynoIds. . 
George  A.  Harter. . . 

Emory  W.  Hunt _ 

F.  J.  McConnell _ 

23 

24 

375 

450,000 

300,000 

170 

45 

626 

1,250,000 

1,200,000 

•De  Pauw  U . 

Greencastle.  Ind.... 

f;l 

1,053 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . 

20 

300 

240,000 

175.000 

Richard  D.  Slevin.. 

20 

286 

33 

24 

580 

870.600 

247 

408,000 

1,300,000 

930,000 

Hill  McC.  Bell . 

146 

25 

1,843 

600 

•Drury  . . 

Springfield,  Mo . 

Joseph  H.  George. . . 

•Earlham  . 

Richmond,  Ind . 

Robert  L.  Kelly.... 

301  600 

700,000 
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N  ime  of 
institution. 


2.Z 


Location. 


President. 


•Eastern  . 

•Elon  . 

Emory  . 

Emory  and  Henry . . . 

•Emporia  . 

•Epworth  U . 

•Erskine  . 

•Eureka  . 

Eyang.  Proseminar. . . 

•Ewing  . 

•Fairmount . 

•Fargo  . 

•Findlay  . 

•Fisk  U . 

Fordham  . 

•Fort  Worth  U . 

•Frank  Hughes  . 

•Franklin  . 

•Franklin  . 

tFranklin  &  Marshall 

•Fred^icksburg  . 

•Friends’  U . 

Furman  U . 

•Gale  . 

•Gallaudet  . 

•Geneva  . 

•German  Wallace.... 

•Georgetown  . 

Georgetown  U . 

•Geo.  Washington  U. 

Gonzaga  . 

Gonzaga  . 

•Graceland  . 

•Grand  Island . 

•Greenville  . 

•Grinnell  . 

•Grove  City  . 

•Guilford  . 

•Gustavus  .Adolphus. 

Hamilton  . 

•Hamline  U.  of  M... 
Hampden-Sidney  .... 

Hanover  . 

Harvard  U . 

•Hastings  . 

Haverford  . 

•Heidelberg  U . 

•Henderson  . 

Hendrix  . 

•Henry  Kendali  .  . . . 

•Highland  . 

•Hillsdale  . 

•Hiram  . 

•Hiawassee  . 

Hobart  . 

Holy  Cross  . 

Holy  Ghost.  C.  of.... 

•Hope  . 

Howard  . 

•Howard  U . 

•Howard  Payne . 

•Huron  . 

•Idaho  . 

•Illinois  . 

•Illinois  Western  U.. 

Immaculate  Con . 

•Indian  U . 

•Indiana  U . 

•Iowa  Wesleyan  U. . . 
•James  Millikin  U... 

Jefferson  . 

•John  B.  Stetson  U. . 
•Johns  Hopkins  U... 

•Juniata . 

•Kalamazoo  . 


£=  2  c 


Eloncoll,  N.  C . IE.  L.  Moffell . 

Oxford.  Ga . ’James  E.  Dickey. 

Emorj',  Va . |  Charles  C.  Weaver 

Emporia,  Kan . |H.  C.  Culbertson 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla  '  George  H.  Bondford 

Due  West.  .S.  C _ IJ.  Strong  Moffatt. 

Eureka.  Ill . ’.Alexander  C.  Gray 

Elmhurst,  III . |D.  Irion  . 

Ewing.  Ill . IJ.  A.  Leavitt . 

Wichita.  Kan .  Henry  E.  Thayer. 

Fargo,  N.  D . ;Chas.  C.  Creegan. 

Findlay.  Ohio  . IC.  I.  Brown . 

Nashville,  Tenn . ’(^orge  A.  Gates.. 

New  York  City . ’Daniel  J.  Quinn.. 

Manassas.  Va . IHervin  U.  Roop. . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. ...! William  Fielder... 

Clifton,  Tenn . !W«E.  Johnston... 

New  Athens.  Ohio..lAllen  M.  Campbell 

'■‘ranklin,  Ind . I  Melvin  E.  Crowell 

T^ncaster,  Penn _ I  Henry  H.  Apple... 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  .'J.  B.  Rosenbro - 

Wichita.  Kan . lEdmund  Stanley.. 

Greenville.  S.  C . lEdwln  McN.  Poteat 

Galesvllle,  Wis . ’Lars  M.  Glmmestad 

Kendall  Green.  D.  C.  IPerclval  Hall  .... 

Beaver  Falls,  Penn.  I W.  H.  George - 

Berea.  Ohio  . 1. Arthur  L,  Bresllch 

Georgetown.  Ky _ ’.Arthur  Yeager  .. 

Washington,  D.  C...  I  Joseph  Himmel  .. 
Washington,  D.  C...  I  Charles  H.  Stockton 
Washington.  D.  C...ICharles  G.  Lyons. 

Spokane.  Wash . ! Louis  Taelman.... 

Bamonl,  Iowa . j  J.  A.  Gunsolley. . . 

Grand  Island.  Neb.,  j  George  Sutherland 

Greenville.  Ill . I  Eldon  G.  Burritt. . 

Grinnell.  Iowa . ’John  H.  T.  Main.. 

Grove  City,  Penn. . . .  'Isaac  C.  Ketler. . . 
Guilford  CoIIege.N.C. ! Lewis  L.  Hobbs.. 

.'t.  Peter,  Minn . I  Peter  A.  Mattson.. 

Clinton,  N.  Y . IM.  Woolsey  Stryker 

St.  Paul,  Minn . !Geo.  H.  Bridgman 

Hampden-Sidney.  Va  I  Henry  T.  Graham 

Hanover.  Ind . IWm.  Alfred  Mills. 

Cambridge.  Mass. ...  I. Abbott  L.  Lowell.. 

Hastings.  Neb . I  A.  E.  Turner . 

Haverford.  Penn. . . .  Isaac  Sharpless  . . 

Tiffin.  Ohio . 'Charles  E.  Miller.. 

.\rkadelphia.  .Ark _ '.T.  H.  Hinemon... 

Conway.  .Ark . I  Alex.  C.  Miller.... 

Tulsa,  Okla . I  Seth  R.  Gordon... 

Highland.  Kan.  _ IWm.  C.  T.  Adams 

Hillsdale.  Mich . [Joseph  Wm.  Mauck 

Hiram.  Ohio . IMiner  L.  Bates... 

Sweetwater.  Tenn. . .  lEugene  Blake  _ 

Geneva,  N.  Y . IL.  C.  Stewardson. 

Worcester,  Mass ....  I  Thomas  E.  Murphy 

Pittsburg,  Penn . 'Martin  A.  Hehir.. 

Holland.  Mich . IGerrit  J.  Kollen.. 

Birmingham.  Ala _ (Andrew  P.  Montague 

Washington.  D.  C...  [Wilbur  P.  Thirkield 
Brownwood.  Tex....  (John  S.  Humphreys 

Huron.  S.  D . ’Calvin  H  French. 

Caldwell,  Idaho . I  William  J.  Boone. 

Jacksonville.  Ill . IC.  H.  Rammelkamp 

Bloomington.  Ill . ’Theodore  Kemp  .. 

New  Orleans.  La.  ...’Emile  M.  Mattern. 

Bacone.  Okla . 'Ewing  N.  Collette. 

Bloomington,  Ind _ IWm.  Lowe  Bryan. 

M;.  Pleasant,  Iowa..iElmer  E.  Lymer. . 

Decatur.  Ill . I  A.  R,  Taylor.. - 

Convent.  La . IR.  H.  Smith . 

De  Land.  Fla . ILIncoIn  Hulley  ... 

Baltimore,  Md . lira  Remsen  . 

Huntingdon.  Penn... 'I.  H.  Brumbaugh. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich ...’ Arthur  G.  Slocum 


24' 
14 
151 
12, 
19 
41^ 
9| 
231 
81 
151 
201 
24 1 

l"i 
351 
157 1 
621 
51 
101 
141 
281 
11' 
it; 

151 

191 
17 
17: 
19' 
143' 
1891 
121 
2SI 
13 
201 
171 
.501 
28| 
13 1 
261 
191 
16 
9 
16 
61.8’ 
13 
22 1 
25 
16' 
10 
121 
161 
22  ’ 
23| 

221 
301 
29' 
21 ; 
10 
1091 
181 
22’ 
121 
'211 
501 
181 
11’ 
831 
271 
601 
20 1 
481 
1981 
25' 
131 


205 1 
1971 
313! 
2.^3' 
2761 
6.35' 
1531 
200 
148 
160 
341 
376 
400 
470 
720 
1.190 
200 
85 
2751 
4501 
1001 
400! 
.300 1 
75  1 
861 
360! 
255  i 
264] 
1.1651 
1..3ST' 
ir^ 

445 

1601 

2421 

300l 

6201 

3301 

2601 

407! 

1861 

300 

HOI 

2101 


Value  of 
property 
flncluding 
endow¬ 
ment). 

I  2oo,o6j 
I  145.0tKl 
5‘.'0.00<J 
150,000 
280.000 
780.000 
2”0.000 
235,000 
80,000 
100.000 
300.000 
350.000 
150,000 
418,000 


25,000 
35,000 
500,000 
.858,000 
160.000 
450,000 
400,000 
30.000 
700,000 
375,000 
363.000 
512.000 
1.973,000 
1,158.000 
600.000 
500.000 
60.000 
189.000 
110.000 
1.595.000 
375,00'> 
300.000 
177,000 
1.400.000 
750.000 
400.000 
405.000 
.  100  i  22.000,  OOO 
200 1  210.700 

150i  3,000,000 
550.000 


300 
275 
166 
200 
150 
418T 
.312! 
128 
891 
516 
.390 1 
.3501 
1621 
1,3501 
418 
436 
170 
300 
756 
345 
120 
2.1031 
306 
1,110 
175 
500 
785 
423 
172 


125,000 

.375.000 

200.000 

104,000 

417.000 

375,000 

25.000 

1,205.000 


500.000 

250.000 

1:3.50,000 

100.000 

315,000 

200.000 

5.35.000 

462,000 


100.000 

1,042.000 

210.000 

604.000 

175.000 

700.000 

6,480,000 

319,000 

584,000 
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Name  of 
institution. 


Location. 


President. 


•Kansas  Christian . . . 

♦Kansas  City  U . 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst.. 

♦Kentucky  U . 

♦Kentucky  Wesleyan. 

Kenyon  . 

King  . 

♦Kingfisher  . 

♦Knox  . 

♦Knoxville  . 

Lafayette  . 

•La  Payette  . . 

♦La  Grange  . 

♦Lake  Forest  . 

La  Salle  . 

Leander  Clark  . 

♦Lane  . 

♦Lawrence  . 

♦Lebanon  Valley . 

Lehigh  U . 

♦Leland  U . 

♦L’ld  Stanford  Jr.  U. 

♦Lenoir  . 

♦Lenox  . 

♦Lewis  Institute . 

♦Lincoln  . 

♦Lincoln  Inst.  Col .... 

Lincoln  Mem.  U . 

Lincoln  U . 

♦Lineville  . 

♦Livingstone  . 

♦Lombard  . 

Loyola  . 

Loyola  U . 

♦Macalester  . 

Manhattan  . 

♦Marietta  . 

♦Maryville  . 

♦McKendree  . 

♦McMinnville  . 

♦McPherson  . 

♦Me.  Wesleyan  Sem. 

Mercer  U . 

Meridian  Male . 

♦Miami  U . 

♦Middlebury  . 

Midland  . 

♦Milligan  . 

Millsaps  . 

♦Milton  . 

♦Mission  House  of  the 
Reformed  Church... 

Mississippi  . 

♦Missouri  Valley . 

♦Missouri  Wesleyan.. 

♦Monmouth  . 

♦Moores  Hill  . 

Moravian  . 

♦Morningside  . 

♦Morris  Brown . 

♦Morris  Harvey . 

Mount  St.  Joseph’s.. 
Mount  St.  Mary’s.... 

♦Mount  Union  . 

Muhlenberg  . 

♦Muskingum  . 

♦Nebraska  Ch’n  U... 
♦Nebraska  Wesleyan. 

♦New  Windsor . 

♦New  York  U . 

New  York  City . 

Newberry  . 

Niagara  U . 

Northern  Illinois  .... 
Northwest  Mo . 


_ 

I  Lincoln,  Kan . 

I  Kansas  City,  Kan . . . 

1  Lyndon,  Ky . 

I  Lexington,  Ky . 

I  Winchester,  Ky . 

I  Gambler,  Ohio . 

I  Bristol,  Tenn . 

I  Kingfisher,  Okla . 

I  Galesburg,  Ill . 

I  Knoxville,  Tenn . 

I  Easton,  Penn . 

I  La  Payette,  Ala .... 

I  La  Grange,  Mo . 

I  Lake  Forest,  Ill ... . 

Philadelphia  . 

Toledo,  Iowa  . 

Jackson,  Tenn . 

Appleton,  Wis . 

Annville,  Penn . 

So.  Bethlehem,  Penn 
New  Orleans,  La. . .  . 

Palo  Alto,  Cal . 

Hickory,  N.  C . 

Hopklnton.  Iowa.... 

Chicago,  HI . 

Lincoln,  Ill . 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. . . 
CumberlandGap,  Tenn 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Penn. 

Lineville,  Ala . 

Salisbury,  N.  C . 

Galesburg,  Ill . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Piisen  Station,  Ill.. 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

New  York  City . 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

Maryville,  Tenn . 

Lebanon,  Ill . 

McMinnville,  Ore. . . . 
McPherson,  Kan.... 

Kent’s  Hill,  Me . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Meridian,  Miss . 

Oxford,  Ohio . 

Middlebury.  Vt . 

Atchison,  Kan . 

Milligan,  Tenn . 

Jackson,  Miss . 

Milton,  Wis . 


I  Plymouth,  Wis . 

Clinton,  Miss . 

Marshall,  Mo . 

Cameron,  Mo . 

Monmouth.  Ill . > 

Moores  Hill,  Ind.... 
Bethlehem,  Penn. . . . 
Sioux  City.  Iowa.... 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Earboursville,  W.  Va 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Emmitsburg,  Md .... 

Alliance,  Ohio . 

Allentown,  Penn .... 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Bethany.  Neb . 

University  Place. Neb 
New  Windsor,  Md. .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.... 
New  York,  N.  Y . . . . 

Newberry,  S.  C . 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pulton,  Ill . 

Albany,  Mo . 


George  R.  Stoner.. 
David  S.  Stephens. 
Charles  W.  Fowler. 
James  K.  Patterson 

John  J.  Tigert . 

Wm.  Foster  Pierce. 

B.  R.  Smith . . 

Calvin  B.  Moody.".. 
Thomas  McClelland 
R.  W.  McGranahan 
E.  D.  Warfield.... 
Flavius  T.  Appleby 
Charles  A.  Deppe.. 

John  S.  Nollen . 

Brother  Abdas  .... 
Franklin  B.  Brooke 
Jas.  Franklin  Lane 
Samuel  Plautz  . . . 
Lawrence  Keister 
Henry  S.  Drinker 

R.  W.  Perkins . . . 
David  S.  Jordan. 
Robert  L.  Fritz. . 

E.  E.  Reed . 

Geo.  Noble  Carman 
Jas.  H.  McMurray 
Benj.  P.  Allen.... 
Geo.  Allen  Hubbell 
John  B.  Rendall. . 

John  H.  Sams . 

Wm.  Harvey  Goler 
Lewis  Beals  Fisher 

P.  X.  Brady . 

Alex  J.  Burrows . . 
T.  Morey  Hodgman 
Brother  Jerome  . . 
Alfred  Tyler  Perry 
Samuel  T.  Wilson. 
John  F.  Harmon.. 
Leonard  W.  Riley. 
Edward  Frantz  . . . 
John  O.  Newton. . . 

S.  F.  Jameson .... 

M.  A.  Bunne . 

Guy  P.  Benton .... 
.John  M.  Thomas.. 

M.  F.  Froxell . 

Pred’k  D.  Kershner 

David  C.  Hull . 

Wm.  Clifton  Daland 


E.  G.  Kramfe . 

William  T.  Lowrey 
William  H.  Black. 
Harvey  R.  Debra. 
Thos.  H.  McMiehae 

H.  A.  King . 

Augustus  Schultze 
Luther  Freeman . . . 

E.  W.  Lee . 

R.  H.  Alderman. . 
Brother  Narbert  . . 
Denis  J.  Flynn . 
Wm.  H.  McMaster 
John  A.  W.  Hass. 

J.  K.  Montgomery 
Wm.  P.  Aylesworth 
Clark,  A.  Fulmer. . 
James  Fraser  .... 
H.  M.  MacCracken 
John  H.  Finley... 
John  H.  Harms... 
Edward  J.  Walsh. 

J.  B.  Bittinger . . . . 
James  Ralph  Clay. 


of  in- 
jtructors.. 

STo.  of 
students... 

Value  of 
property 
(including 
endow¬ 
ment). 

5 

120 

^3o7oot 

61 

445 

500,000 

12 

120 

125,000 

65 

1,107 

1,000,000 

9 

155 

250,000 

14 

115 

436,000 

5 

86 

50,000 

12 

140 

200,000 

31 

651 

650,000 

32 

468 

175,000 

43 

500 

1,905,000 

10 

225 

50,000 

10 

160 

100,000 

20 

205 

1,647,000 

14 

153 

150,000 

18 

302 

279,000 

16 

375 

75,500 

41 

633 

1,161,000 

21 

227 

280,000 

66 

616 

2,225,000 

53 

1,577 

440,000 

155 

1,670 

30,000,000 

14 

215 

100,000 

13 

441 

190,000 

100 

3,000 

1,867,000 

16 

301 

250,000 

30 

400 

250,000 

18 

546 

280,000 

14 

196 

750,000 

6 

140 

18,000 

21 

306 

180,000 

13 

108 

425,000 

25 

329 

320,000 

183 

1,054 

515,000 

28 

310 

640,000 

26 

350 

614,000 

29 

411 

613,000 

32 

600 

744,000 

12 

235 

300,000 

16 

216 

125,000 

30 

400 

200,000 

13 

200 

380,000 

27 

385 

600,000 

14 

260 

100,000 

55 

1,178 

825,000 

20 

275 

821,000 

14 

185 

150,000 

14 

230 

800,000 

10 

240 

500,000 

14 

147 

208,000 

18 

112 

100,000 

13 

354 

250,000 

16 

205 

418,000 

22 

300 

125,000 

25 

435 

496,000 

13 

.  269 

150,000 

6 

60 

200,000 

36 

645 

675,000 

31 

783 

150,000 

11 

207 

112,000 

20 

150 

200,000 

401 

3521 

300,000 

31 

478 

700,000 

14 

122 

621,000 

28 

500 

175,000 

50 

385 

200,000 

45 

811 

482,000 

6 

45 

65,000 

328 

4,039 

4,785,000 

232 

3,736 

6,500.000 

18 

262 

400,000 

30 

3251 

550,000 

6 

1801 

70,000 

8 

loll 

50,000 

3»4 
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No.  of  In- 

No.  of 
students... 

Value  of 
property 
(including 
endoii!- 
menU. 

23 

4.'J) 

425, OOi 

!>r> 

4.100 

9,0tX).000 

12 

241 

250,000 

14 

167 

145,0')0 

102 

300,000 

13i 

32r> 

100,000 

33 

2.025 

3,584.225 

20 

306 

500.000 

100 

200.<m 

!1R 

3,181 

4,912.000 

6" 

1.597 

1,100.000 

35 

1.900 

150,OO.J 

57 

1.234 

800.000 

20 

250 

500,000 

12 

160 

140,000 

20 

450 

350.000 

30 

500 

413.000 

30 

400!  160.000 

9 

138 

50,000 

23 

231 

475.000 

7 

70 

ino.OOO 

23 

346 

921,000 

8 

60 

94.000 

21 

'  376 

400,000 

14 

250 

115.000 

28 

655 

1,750.000 

30 

406i 

375,000 

21 

312 

562,000 

16 

126[  - 

165 

1,557 

1,961.000 

24 

528 

75.000 

10 

140 

43.000 

7 

130 

15,000 

22 

450 

100.000 

30 

385 

600.000 

35 

680 

386,000 

39 

[  5.56 

[  1.000,000 

37 

331 

823..580 

_ 

10.000 

7 

82 

125.000 

169 

1,400 

4.169.000 

10 

no 

120,000 

15 

150 

420.000 

12 

200 

75.000 

6 

100 

40,000 

27 

346 

1,300.000 

10 

154 

120,000 

24 

258 

559.000 

20 

200 

150.000 

15 

167 

200,000 

20 

200 

3.50.  OOtl 

•>" 

446 

125.000 

4a 

1  420[  1,500.000 

16 

170 

250.000 

14 

200 

60.000 

11. ► 

150 

1.50.000 

16 

130 

200.000 

20 

250 

250.000 

12 

1-30 

100.000 

23 

1.50 

130.000 

20 

250 

400.000 

18 

210 

150.000 

15 

175 

250.000 

161  405 

15.000 

17 

225 

300.000 

47 

552 

1.625,000 

22!  392 

250.000 

14[  210 

600.000 

14 

225 

150.000 

37 

440 

1.000.000 

9[  no 
30!  700 

50,000 

36  [  3.50 

41!  300 

300,000 

Name  of 
Institution. 


•Northwestern  . .  Naperville,  Ill.... 

Evanston,  Ill . 

Watertown,  Wls. 


Location. 


President. 


•Northwestern  U 
Northwestern  U 

Norwegian  Lutheran. .  |  Decorah.  Iowa 

Norwich  U . INorthfield.  Vt . 

•Oakland  City  . I  Oakland  City.  Ind.. 

Oberlln  . lOberlln.  Ohio . 

•Occidental  . I  Los  Angeles.  Cal.... 

Ogden  . 1  Bowling  Green.  Ky. . 

•Ohio  State  U . I  Columbus,  Ohio . 

•Ohio  U . lAthens.  Ohio . 

•Ohio  Northern  . I  Ada,  O . 

•Ohio  Wesleyan  U. ..  [Delaware,  Ohio . 

•Olivet  . [Olivet.  Mich . 

•Oskaloosa  . [Oskaloosa.  Iowa  .... 

•Ottawa  U . [Ottawa,  Kan . 

•Otterbeln  U . .[Westerville.  Ohio... 

•Ouachita  . [ Arkadelphla,  Ark... 

•Paclflo  . [Newberg,  Ore . 

•Pacific  U . [Forest  Grove,  Ore... 

•Palmer  . |Le  Grand.  Iowa . 

•Park  . [Parkvllle,  Mo . 

•Parker  . [ WlnnebagoCity.Mlnn 

•Parsons  . [  Fairfield.  Iowa . 

•Paul  Quinn . [Waco,  Tex  . 

Peabody.  Teachers. ..  [Nashville,  Tenn . 

•Penn  . [Oskaloosa.  Iowa . 

•Pennsylvania  . [Gettysburg.  Penn... 

Pennsylvania  Military  [Chester,  Penn . 

•Pennsylvania  State.,  [state  College.  Penn. 

•Philander  Smith . [Little  Rock,  Ark - 

•Philomath  . [Philomath,  Ore . 

•Pike  . [Bowling  Green,  Mo.. 

•Piedmont  . [Demorest,  Ga . 

Pittsburg  . [Pittsburg,  Penn . 

•Polytechnic  . .(Fort  Worth,  Tex - 

Polytechnic  Institute,  [ 

of  Brooklyn  . [Brooklyn.  N.  T . 

•Pomona  . . [Claremont.  Cal . 

Presbyterian  of  Fla. .  [Eustls,  Fla . 

•Presbyterian  of  S.  C.  [Clinton.  S.  C . 

Princeton  U . [Princeton,  N.  J . 

•Pritchett  . [Glasgow,  Mo . 

Randol  ph-Macon  ...«[  Ash  land.  Va. . 

•Redfield  . [Redfield,  S.  D . 

•Richmond  . [Richmond,  Ohio . 

■Pichmond  . [Richmond,  Va . 

•Rio  Grande . [Rio  Grande,  Ohio... 

•Blpon  . [Ripon,  Wls . 

Roanoke  . [  Salem,  Va . 

Rock  Hill  . [Elllcott  City.  Md - 

•Rollins  . [Winter  Park,  Fla... 

•Rust  U . [Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Rutgers  . [New  Brunswick, N.J. 

Sacred  H..  Col.  of ...  [Denver,  Col . 

•Scarrltt-aiorrisvlUe..  [Moirlsville,  Mo . . 

St.  Anselm’s  . [Manchester.  N.  H... 

St.  Bede  . [  Peru,  III . 

St.  Benedict’s  . [Atchison.  Kan . 

St.  Benedict’s  . [Newark,  N.  J . 

St.  Bernard . [St.  Bernard,  Ala.... 

St.  Bona  venture . [Allegany,  N.  T . 

St.  Charles  . [Elllcott  City,  Md... 

St.  Edwards . [Austin,  Tex . 

St.  Francis  . [Brooklyn.  N.  T . 

St.  Francis  Solanus. .  [Quincy,  Ill . 

St.  Francis  Xavier. ..  [New  York  Cits' . 

St.  Ignatius  . [Cleveland.  Ohio . 

St.  John’s  . [.Annapolis,  Md . 

St.  John’s  . [Washington.  D.  C... 

St.  John’s  . [New  York  City . 

•St.  John’s  Lutheran.  [Winfield.  Kan . 

St.  John’s  . [Brooklyn,  N.  T . 

St.  John’s  U . [Collegevllle,  Minn... 

St.  John’s  XT . [Toledo,  Ohio . 


[H.  J.  Klekhofer . [ 

[Abram  W.  Harris...! 

[August  F.  Ernst - [ 

[Christian  Keyset....! 
[Charles  H.  Spooner.  I 

IW.  P.  Bearing . i 

[Henry  C.  King . 

[John  Willis  Baer.... 

[W.  R.  Binkley . 

[Wm.  O.  Thompson.. 

[Alston  Ellis  . 

[Albert  E.  Smith.... 

[Herbert  Welch  . 

!E.  G.  Lancaster.... 
[Edward  D.  KIzer... 
[Silas  Eber  Price.... 
[Walter  G.  Cllpplnger 
[Henry  S.  Hartzog. . . 
[W.  Irving  Kelsey...  [ 
[William  N.  Ferrln..[ 

[S.  Kerr  . .' - [ 

[Lowell  M.  McAfee..  [ 
[Marshall  Lewis  ....[ 
[Willis  E.  Parsons... 
[Daniel  H.  Butler....  [ 
[Charles  E.  Little...! 
[David  M.  Edwards.. 
[Wm.  A.  Granville. ..  [ 
[Charles  E.  Hyatt. ..  [ 
[Edwin  E.  Sparks. ...  I 

[James  M.  Cox . [ 

[Marion  R.  Drury _ 

[L.  M.  Collins . I 

[Frank  E.  Jenkins...! 

[M.  A.  Hehr . [ 

iHlram  A.  Boaz . I 


IF.  W.  .Atkinson.... 
[James  A.  Blalsdell.. 

[Austin  H.  Jolly . 

[Almon  E.  Spencer... 
[John  A.  Stewart.... 
[Uriel  Seebree  Hall.. 
I^bert  E.  Blackwell. 

'Noah  C.  Hirschy - 

[Geo.  W.  Macmillan.. 
[Fred.  W.  Boatwright 

[John  M.  Davis . 

(Silas  Evans  . 

[John  A.  Morehead.. 

[  BroMaurice-Josephus 
[Wm.  F.  Blackman.. 
[James  T.  Docking...! 
[Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest  I 
[John  .Joseph  Brown.  I 

j  Louis  C.  Perry . [ 

!  'Vincent  .Amberg. . . 

[Vincent  Huber . I 

[Innocent  Wolf . I 

[P.  Cornelius  . [ 

[Bernard  Menges . ' 

[Joseph  F.  Butler....' 

!F.  X.  McKenny . 

[.John  T.  Boland......! 

Brother  Stanislaus..! 
[Fortunatus  Hauser. .  ( 
[Thos.  J.  McCIuskey.  [ 

[.John  B.  Turay . I 

[Thomas  Fell  . [ 

[Brother  F.  Andrew..! 

■John  J.  Collins . I 

[Adolphus  W.  Meyer.  [ 

[John  W.  Moore . ! 

'  Peter  Engel  . I 

[Francis  Helermaim. .  1 
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Name  of 
institution. 


Location. 


1 

1 

1 

j  President. 

No.  of  in¬ 

structors.. 

No.  of 
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Daniel  M.  Gorman.. 

21 

295 

620,000 

Augustine  Seifert. . . . 

19 

284 

300,000 

Almon  Gunnison.... 

30 

625 

1.200.000 

Charles  H.  Mohr. . . . 

7 

70 

75.000 

Louis  A.  Trogesser.. 

15 

110 

300.000 

John  P.  Frleden . 

•216 

1,268 

1,585,000 

Michael  Jaglowicz . . 

12 

130 

100,000 

20 

IfiA 

Aloysius  J.  Breen... 

37 

464 

350,000 

Alphonso  E.  Otis. . . . 

11 

124 

150.000 

Athanasius  Schmidt. 

23 

250 

John  N.  Klldahl _ 

30 

475 

217,000 

Edw.  J.  Magrath . . . 

18 

320 

200,000 

L.  Kwiatkowskl . 

14 

178 

75.000 

W.  C.  Rodgers . 

10 

66 

300.000 

J.  P.  Mahoney . 

40 

400 

800,000 

38 

385 

Joseph  G.  Glass _ 

27 

350 

1,000,000 

Joseph  Grimmelsman 

19 

348 

420,000 

James  P.  Morrissey. 

82 

264 

120,000 

Robert  E.  Beetham. 

18 

352 

75,000 

James  P.  Mooney... 

22 

190 

600.000 

Charles  F.  Meserve. 

36 

600 

224,000 

David  S.  Ray . 

12 

145 

261,000 

F.  L.  Strickland _ 

22 

172 

320,000 

Col.  O.  G.  Bond.Supt 

13 

231 

125,000 

Andrew  Shedd  . 

11 

130 

270,000 

William  Dinwiddle.. 

11 

120 

362,000 

Frank  E.  Moseman. . 

.32 

500 

275.000 

Robert  S.  Hyer . 

.35 

1,102 

1,089,000 

F.  X  Twellmeyer. . . . 

25 

200 

300,000 

J.  W.  Ireland . 

14 

350 

50,000 

William  C.  Jason... 

10 

130 

35,000 

Elbert  M.  Stevens.. 

27 

662 

125,000 

1  Charles  T.  Alkens. . 

‘22 

315 

300,000 

Joseph  Swain  . 

33 

370 

1,925,000 

iJas.  Roscoe  Day.... 

250 

3,300 

4,851,000 

Frederick  W.  Long. . 

15 

237 

350,000 

Jos.  A.  Thompson.. 

24 

230 

226,515 

Monroe  Vayhinger. . 

15 

200 

95,000 

iRus.  H.  Cromwell.. 

230 

3,620 

630,000 

Otey  C.  Hulvey . 

9 

150 

100,000 

Clinton  Lockhart.... 

30 

400 

300,000 

C.  Theodore  Benze. . 

11 

103 

90,000 

Rich’d  H.  Cronfleld. 

56 

560 

700,000 

'Flavel  S.  Luther _ 

22 

227 

2,600,000 

Wm.  Preston  Pew... 

43 

1  576 

1,321,000 

Samuel  L.  Hornbeak 

18 

300 

175,000 

Fred’k  W.  Hamilton 

172 

1,141 

2,478,000 

E.  B.  Craighead _ 

216. 

2,491 

7,317,187 

James  D.  Black . 

9 

170 

320,000 

Frederick  Griggs .... 

31 

394 

175,000 

IChas.  A.  Richmond. 

1  31 

336 

2,000,000 

lO.  B.  Whitaker . 

14 

197 

200,000 

|J.  W.  Abercrombie.. 

61 

850 

1,500,000 

IKendric  C.  Babcock. 

40 

200 

325.000 

iJohn  N.  Tillman.... 

110 

1,275 

1.000,000 

1  Matthew  D.  Mann.. 

95 

216 

244,000 

IBenj.  Ide  Wheeler.. 

297 

3,858 

12,391,000 

John  H.  Race . 

I  29 

454 

750,000 

Harry  P.  .Tudson _ 

[  280 

6,007 

26,390,824 

Charles  W.  Dabney. 

182 

1,423 

3,859,000 

James  H.  Baker _ 

140 

1,300 

1,075,000 

H.  Augustus  Buchtel 

110 

1,324 

900,000 

Albert  A.  Murphree. 

22 

220 

410,000 

David  C.  Barrow _ 

52 

955 

1,404,000 

1  George  E.  McLean . . 

50 

560 

1,087,000 

1  Edmund  J.  James... 

,538 

5,118 

4,125,000 

1  George  E.  McLean . . 

165 

1,748 

2,275,000 

[Frank  Strong . 

148 

2,234 

1,500,000 

1  Henry  S.  Barker.... 

86 

721 

800,000 

IJohn  L.  Patterson... 

147 

850 

250,000 

i  Robert  J.  Alcy . 

840 

847,000 

St.  Joseph's  . 

St.  Joseph’s  . 

*St.  Lawrence  U. 

St.  Leo  . 

St.  Louis  . 

St.  Louis  U . 

St.  Mary’s . 

St.  Mary’s . 

St.  Mary’s . 

St.  Mary’s  U. ... 

St.  Meinrad  . 

»St.  Olat  . 

St.  Peter’s  . 

St.  Stanislaus  . . . 

St.  Stephen’s _ 

St.  Vietor 


Dubuque,  Iowa . 

Rensselaer,  Ind . 

Canton,  N.  Y . 

St.  Leo,  Pla . 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,. 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Mary,  Ky . 

Belmont,  N.  C . 

St,  Mary’s,  Kan . 

Galveston,  Tex . 

St.  Meinrad,  Ind _ 

Northfield,  Minn..., 
Jersey  City.  N.  J... 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Annandale,  N.  Y _ 

Kankakee,  Hi . 


St.  Vincent  . -) Beatty,  Penn 


St.  Vincent’s 

St.  Xavier  . 

Santa  Clara  . 

•Scio  . 

Seton  Hall  ........... 

Shaw  U . 

»Shurtlett  . 

♦Simpson  . 

So.  Carolina  Mil.  A.. 

•Southern  U . 

.Southwestern  Pres.  U 

Southwestern  . 

Southwestern  U . 

Spring  Hill  _ .'.... 

♦Stanford  Graded.... 
♦State  C.  for  Col.  S. . 

♦Straight  U . 

♦Susquehanna  . 

♦Swarthmore  . 

•Syracuse  U . 

♦Tabor  . 

•Tarklo  . 

•Taylor  U . 

•Temple  . 

Tennessee  Millt’y  Inst 
♦Texas  Christian  U. . 

♦Thiel  . 

Transylvania  U . 

Trinity  . 

♦Trinity  . . 

♦Trinity  U . 

Tufts 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Santa  Clara,  Cal . . . . 

Scio,  Ohio . 

South  Orange,  N.  J. . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Upper  Alton,  Ill . 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

Charleston,  S.  C _ 

Greensboro,  Ala . 

Clarksville,  Tenn _ 

Winfield,  Kan . 

Georgetown,  Tex. . . . 

Mobile.  Ala . 

Stanford,  Ky . 

Dover,  Del . 

New  Orleans,  La.... 
Selinsgrove,  Penn... 
Swarthmore,  Penn. . . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Tabor,  Iowa  . 

Tarkio,  Mo . 

Upland,  Ind . 

Philadelphia,  Penn. . 
Sweetwater,  Tenn . . , 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..., 
Greenville,  Penn.... 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Hartford,  Conn . 

Durham,  N.  C . 

Waxahachie,  Tex. . . , 
Medford,  Mass . 


New  Orleans,  La _ 


Tulane  University  of 

Louisiana  . 

♦Union  . I Barbourville,  Ky... 

♦Union  . ICollege  View,  Neb.. 

Union  U . I  Schenectady  and  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y . 

Merom,  Ind . 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

Tucson,  Ariz . 

Fayetteville,  Ark _ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Berkeley,  Cal . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Boulder,  Col . 

Denver,  Col . 

Gainesville,  Fla . 

Athens,  Ga . 

Moscow,  Idaho . 

Urbana,  Ill . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . , 

Lawrence,  Kan . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Orono,  Me . . 


Union  Christian . 

•U.  of  Alabama...... 

•U.  of  Arizona . 

*U.  of  Arkansas . 

♦U.  of  Buffalo . 

*U.  of  California.... 
*U.  of  Chattanooga.. 

U  of  Chicago . 

•U.  of  Cincinnati...., 

♦U.  of  Colorado . 

•U.  of  Denver . 

U.  of  Florida . 

U.  of  Georgia . 

*U.  of  Idaho . 

•U.  of  Illinois . 

)'  *U.  of  Iowa . 

•U.  of  Kansas . 

♦U.  of  Kentucky . 

•U.  of  Louisville . 

•U.  of  Maine . 
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•U.  of  Michigan . 'Ann  Arbot,  Mich _ IHarry  B.  Hutchins.. 

•U.  of  Minnesota....  Minneapolis,  Mlnn..:cyru3  Northrop . 

•U.  of  Mississippi. ...  University.  Mlss....|A.  A.  Kincannon... 

»U.  of  Missouri .  Columbia,  Mo . I  Albert  Ross  Hill.... 

•It.  of  Montana .  Missoula,  Mont . IClyde  A.  Dunlway.  . 

•U.  of  Nebraska . 'Lincoln,  Neb . I  Samuel  Avery  . 

•U.  of  Nevada . iReno,  Nev . IJoseph  E.  Stubbs... 

•U.  of  New  Mexico. ..  Albuquerque,  N.  M..iEdw.  McQ.  Gray.... 
•U.  of  North  Carolina : Chapel  Hill,  N.  C...IFrancl8  P.  Venable.. 
*U.  of  North  Dakota,  i  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  .IF.  Le  R.  McVey.... 

U.  of  Notre  Dame. .. 'Notre  Dame.  Ind _ jjohn  Cavanaugh  .... 

•U.  of  Oklahoma. ...  iNorman,  Okla . lA.  Grant  Evans . 

•U.  of  Oregon .  Eugene.  Ore . 'Prince  L.  Campbell. 

•U.  of  the  Pacific _ ISan  Josd.  Cal . 'William  W.  Guth... 

•U.  of  Pennsylvania.  1  Philadelphia.  Penn.. 'Edgar  F.  Smith . 

*U.  of  Pittsburg . IPittsburg.  Penn . ISamT  B.  McCormick 

•U.  of  Porto  Rico _  Rio  Pledras,  P.  R..!Edwin  G.  Dexter.... 

•U.  of  Puget  Sound. .  I  Tacoma.  Wash . lJulius  C.  Zeller . 

•XJ.  of  Redlands . '  Redlands.  Cal . i  Jasper  N.  Field . 

•U.  of  Rochester . I  Rochester.  N.  T....  I  Rush  Rhees  . 

U.  of  the  South . I.Sewanee,  Tenn . ! William  B.  Hall,... 

•U.  of  South  Cal . . . .  '  Los  Angeles . I  George  F.  Bavard . . . 

*U.  of  South  Carolina ; Columbia.  S.  C . IS.  C.  Mitchell . 

•L^.  of  South  Dakota. 'Vermillion.  S.  D. . . .  IFranklin  B.  Gault  .. 

*U.  of  Tennessee . 'Knoxville,  Tenn . I  Brown  .^yres  . 

•U.  of  Texas . lAustin.  Tex . 'Sidney  E.  Mezes _ 

•U.  of  Utah . I  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah'J.  T.  Kingsbury - 

•U.  of  Vermont . IBurlington,  Vt . IM.  H.  Buckham . 

U.  of  Virginia . 'Charlottesville.  Va..lEdwin  A.  Alderman. 

*U.  of  Washington. ..  I  Seattle,  Wash . I  Thomas  T.  Kane - 

•U.  of  Wisconsin. ...  IMadison.  Wis . 'Chas.  R.  Van  Hlse.. 

*U.  of  Wooster . 'Wooster,  Ohio . 'Louis  Edw.  Holden.. 

•U.  of  Wyoming . 'Laramie,  Wyo . ICharles  O.  Merica... 

•Upper  Iowa  U .  Fayette.  Iowa  . 'Richard  W.  Cooper.. 

•Upsala  . 'Kenilworth,  N.  J. . . . ' -A.  Reynold  Wallin.. 

•Urbana  U . 'Urbana.  Ohio . 'Paul  H.  Seymour.... 

•Ursinus  . '  Collegeville,  Penn ...  I  Albert  E.  Keigwin.. 

•Valparaiso  U . ! A'alparaiso,  Ind . !A.  B.  Brown . 

•Vanderbilt  U . iNashville.  Tenn . IJ.  H.  Kirkland . 

Villanova  .  Villanova,  Penn ....' Edward  G.  Dohan... 

Virginia  Christian. ...  ILynchburg,  Va . IJosephus  Hopwood. . . 

Vincennes  IT . 'Vincennes.  Ind . 'Horace  Ellis  . 

Virginia  Mil.  Inst. ...' Lexington.  Va . 'Edward  W.  Nichols. 

Virginia  Union  U. ...!  Richmond,  Va . IGeo.  Rice' Hovey . . . . 

•Volant  .  Volant.  Penn . ICharles  F.  Ball . 

Wabash  . ' Crawfordsville.  led..  IGeo.  L.  Mackintosh. 

Wake  Forest . iWake  Forest.  N.  C. .  IWm.  L.  Poteat . 

•Walden  . INashville.  Tenn . 1. John  A.  Kumler . 

Wartburg  . I  Clinton,  Iowa . jjohn  Frltschel  . 

•Warthen  . IWrightsville.  Ga-.  . . .  j  Alex.  F.  Ware . 

•Washburn  . 'Topeka.  Kan . I'Frank  K.  Sanders.. 

•Washington  U . 'St.  Louis.  Mo . jDavid  F.  Houston.. 

•Washington  . ichestertown.  Md _ 'James  W.  Cain . 

•Washington  . 'Wash’gton  CoL.TennlJas.  T.  Cootes . 

•Wash.  Christian. ... 'Washington.  D.  ('..iDaniel  E.  Motley.. 
Wash,  and  Jeftersin.  IWashington.  Penn. .  Mames  D.  Moffat.... 

Wash,  and  Lee  U _ M.exington,  Va...  .iGeorge  H.  Denny.  . 

•Washington  and'  1 

Tusculum  . 'Greenville.  Tenn  .'Charles  O.  Gray.... 

•Waynesburg . Waynesburg,  P  t  ir.  .  Wm.  M.  Hudson.  . 

•Weaverville  . '  Weavervllle.  N.  C.  ..!L.  B.  Abernethy. .  . 

•Wesley  . 'Grand  Falls.  N.  D..'Edw’d  P.  Robertson. 

•Wesleyan  U . 'Middletown.  Conn...|Wm.  A.  Phanklln... 

•West  Lafayette . IWest  Lafayette,  Ohlol Charles  H.  Beck.... 

•West  Virginia  U. _ jMorgantown.  W.  Va. 'Daniel  B.  Purinton.. 

•West  Virginia  Wes- 1  I 

leyan  . IBuckhannon,  W.  Va.  (Carl  G.  Doney . 

•Western  Maryland ..' Westminster.  Md _ 'T.  H.  Lewis . 

Western  Reserve  U . .  Cieveland,  Ohio . 'Chas.  F.  Thwing.... 

•Westfield  . 'Westfield,  Ill . IBenJ.  F.  Daugherty. 

Westminster  . 'Fhilton.  Mo . IDavid  R.  Kerr . 

•Westminster  . 'N.  Wilmington.  Pa.'Robt.  McW.  Russell. 

•Westminster  .  Westminster.  Col . . . .  I  Salem  G.  Pattlson.. 

•Westminster  . 'Tehuacana,  Tex . IHarry  H.  Price . 

•'Wheaton  . I  Wheaton.  Ill . 'Chas.  .A.  Blanchard. 


1  71 


OOOt 

5,.3831 

3.277,000 

400! 

0..369I 

7.000,000 

461 

492! 

1.575,000 

207 

2.903) 

.3,500,000 

251 

1761 

1,200.000 

264 

2,!di2; 

3,000.000 

401 

2811 

480,000 

17! 

104 

140,000 

751 

775' 

1.000.000 

B4I 

989 

2,600.000 

75 1 

950 

2,500.000 

981 

750 

3..500.000 

1201 

1,200 

790.000 

:h5  ' 

4.>-i 

300.000 

485' 

5,188 

8,872,500 

2051 

1,327 

1,888.000 

36! 

972 

125.000 

401 

470 

150,000 

101 

47 

328,671 

29l 

430 

1,707.000 

381 

291 

850.000 

1831 

1,639 

650.000 

30! 

391 

800,000 

50) 

445 

450.000 

1671 

1,577 

1,226.000 

lOIi 

3.043 

4.000.000 

67' 

812 

856.365 

81i 

500 

1,787,000 

75; 

688 

3.400.000 

113  i 

2.156 

5.281.000 

454! 

4.947 

5,685,386 

301 

626 

1.8.58.000 

421 

.300 

560.000 

r>0' 

370 

425.000 

131 

1U7 

74.000 

40 

250,000 

19' 

235 

406,000 

187: 

5, -437 

125  i 

1,007 

2.800,000 

39' 

360 

1,500,000 

16, 

201 

250.000 

201 

410 

600.00i> 

36.5 

500,000 

31 

47 

15,000 

161 

230 

350.000 

251 

350 

1,016.000 

341 

.381 

.5.32.000 

701 

801 

184.000 

80 

95.000 

121 

350 

60,000 

1111 

811 

646.000 

1451 

1,024 

6.406.000 

81 

130 

125.000. 

91 

135 

115,000 

91 

40 

55.000 

281 

407 

1,117,000 

421 

615 

1.400,000 1 

231 

200.000  i 

13i 

290 

257.000! 

71 

225 

30.0001 

7' 

260,000! 

36 

2.745.0001 

81 

138 

35.0001 

78' 

1.422 

1,131,000 

281 

423 

,327.000 

201 

242 

400.000 

198 1 

4.000.000 

9! 

1.50 

mo.ooo 

121 

145 

431.000 

24! 

274 

450,000 

91 

60 

3O0.OOO1 

121 

951  85.000 

181 

271 

277,000 
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“Whitworth  . 

1  Tacoma,  Wash . 

Donald  D.  McKay.,  | 

22 

1911 

149,000 

“Whitman  . 

1  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose. . . .  [ 

42 

4501 

1,014,000 

^Wllberforce  XJ . 

1  Wilberforce,  Ohio. . . . 

W.  S.  Scarborough.! 

32 

340 1 

263,000 

35 

6701 

100,000 

•Willamette  U . 

1  Salem,  Ore . 

Fletcher  Homan . [ 

50 

400 

315,000 

William  and  Mary... 

1  Williamsburg,  Va . . . 

Lyon  G.  Tyler . [ 

21 

241 

400,000 

William  Jewell . 

I  Liberty,  Mo . 

John  P.  Greene . j 

40 

600 

750,000 

Williams  . 

1  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Harry  A.  Garfield. . .  [ 

37 

535 

2,900,000 

•Wilmington  . 

1  Wilmington,  Ohio.... 

Albert  J.  Brown..,.[ 

13 

150 

250,000 

•Wittenberg  . 

I  Springfield,  Ohio .... 

Charles  G.  Heckert.j 

45 

703 

725,000 

JVoftord  . . 

1  Spartanburg,  S.  C. . . 

Henry  N.  Snyder. . . .  | 

13 

269 

408,000 

Yale  U . 

1  New  Haven,  Conn- . . 

Arthur  T.  Hadley...  [ 

406 

3,287 

9,497,102 

•Yankton  . 

1  Yankton,  S.  D . 

Henry  K.  Warren. . .  j 

24 

351 

367,494 

•York  . 

ITork,  Neb . 

William  E.  Schell...! 

17 

479 

130,000 

•Young  Harris . 

1  Young  Harris,  Ga.. 

Joseph  A.  Shory....| 

10 

475 

60,000 

Table  H — Statistics  of 

Colleges  for  Women. 

Agnes  Scott  . 

1  Decatur,  Ga . 

F.  H.  Gaines . [ 

17 

146 

357,000 

Alabama  Brenan .... 

lEufaula.  Ala . 

Thos.  G.  Wilkinson.! 

12 

110 

50,000 

Alabama  Con.  Fem. . 

I  Tuskegee,  Ala . 

John  Massey  . [ 

17 

146 

357,000 

Alabama  Synodical. . 

I  Talladega,  Ala . ; 

T.  Peyton  Walton . . .  | 

9 

30 

20,000 

Albert  Lea  . 

[Albert  Lea,  Minn.... 

Anna  B.  Kiermeier.[ 

141 

100 

235,000 

Allentown  . 

[Allentown,  Penn.  . . . 

William  F.  Curtis...  I 

201 

229 

50,000 

Andrew  Female . 

[Cuthbert,  Ga . 

J.  W.  Malone . [ 

13 

150 

100,000 

Asgard  . 

[  South  Houston,  Tex. 

John  L.  Dickens,...! 

r1 

80 

75, 600 

Athens  . 

,1  Athens,  Ala . 

[Mary  N.  Moore . j 

2.3 

203 

135,000 

Barnard  . 

1  New  York  . 

Wm.  T.  Brewster...! 

77 

719 

3,000,000 

Baylor  Female  . 

[Belton,  Tex . 

[William  A.  Wilson.. 

34 

454 

250,000 

Beaumont  . 

1  Harrodsburg,  Ky .... 

[Th.  Smith  . 

10 

95 

50,000- 

Beaver  . 

.  Beaver,  Penn . 

[  Leroy  Weller  . 

16 

165 

152,000 

Belhaven  (Y’g  Ladies)  1  Jackson,  Miss . 

1  James  R.  Preston . . .  j 

1.3 

127 

50,000 

Belmont  . 

1  Nashville,  Tenn . 

[Miss  S.  L.  Heron. ..  [ 

33 

3651 

400,000 

Bessie  Tift  . 

.1  Forsyth,  Ga . 

IC.  H.  S.  Jackson. ...  1 

.30 

300 

202,000 

Bethel  Female  ..... 

.[Hopkinsville,  Ky - 

[Harry  G.  Brownell.  | 

8 

100 

50.000 

Blairsville  . 

.[Blairsville,  Penn - 

[Newell  L,  Fiscus...[ 

10 

75 

75,000 

Blue  Mountain . 

.[Blue  Mountain,  Miss|B.  G.  Lowrey . I 

29 

526 

150,000 

Boscobel  (Y’g  Ladies)  1  Nashville,  Tenn . 

[Mrs.  J.  O.  Rust . [ 

14 

125 

75,000 

Brenan  . 

.[Gainesville,  Ga . 

[H.  J.  Pearce . j 

38 

400 

250,000 

Bryn  Mawr  . 

.  [  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn . . . 

[M.  Carey  Thomas...  j 

60 

425 

2,745,000 

Caldwell  (Y’g  Worn.) .  I  Danville,  Ky . 

[John  Carey  Acheson.  j 

23 

215 

110.000 

Central  Baptist  .... 

[Conway,  Ark . 

[William  W.  Rivers. .  j 

11 

150 

75,000 

Central  . 

.[Lexington,  Mo . 

[  George  W.  Gibson . . .  i 

16 

142 

200,000 

Chappell  Hill  Fem.. 

.[Chappell  Hill,  Tex.. 

[H.  Lee  Vincent . 

7 

41 

20,000 

Chickasaw  Female.. 

.[Pontotoc,  Miss . 

[John  Goff  . 

8 

123 

50,000 

Claremont  . 

.[Hickory,  N.  C . 

[Joseph  L.  Murphy.. 

10 

70 

50,000 

Clifford  Seminary... 

.[Union,  S.  C . 

9 

60 

30,000 

Coker  . 

.  [’Hartsville.  S.  C.... 

[S.  W.  Garrett . 

12 

98 

270,000 

Columbia  Female... 

.[Columbia,  S.  C . 

[william  W.  Daniel.. 

21 

2S5 

225,000 

College  for  Women. . 

.[Columbia,  S.  C . 

[  MissE.E.MiCClintock. 

23 

280 

125,000 

Converse  . . . 

.[Spartanburg,  S.  C.. 

[Robert  Paine  Pell... 

22 

310 

450,000 

Cottey  . . . 

.[Nevada,  Mo . 

1  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard . 

20 

200 

100,000 

Cox  . 

.  [Cox  Pk.  (Atlanta). 

[John  W.  Gaines.... 

27 

200 

200,000 

Due  West  Female... 

.[Due  West,  S.  C.... 

1  James  Boyce  . 

12 

145 

60,000 

Elizabeth  . 

.  [  Charlotte,  N.  C. . . . 

[Charles  B.  King. . . . 

18 

206 

265.000 

Florida  Female.... 

.  [ Tallahassee,  Fla. . . 

|E-dward  Conradi . 

25 

30C 

225.000 

Gaston  . 

.[Dallas,  N.  C . 

[S.  A.  Wolff . 

7 

14£ 

10,000 

Glendale  . 

.[Glendale,  Ohio . 

[Rebecca  J.  De  Vore. 

12 

'  65 

40,000 

Elmira  . 

.  [Elmira,  'N.  Y . 

[Alex.  C.  Mackenzie. 

16 

287 

350.000 

Goucher  . 

.[Baltimore,  Md . 

[Eugene  A.  Noble.... 

2£ 

358 

1,400.000 

Greensboro  iPemale. 

.[Greensboro,  N.  C... 

[  Lucy  H.  Robertson . . 

18 

225 

300,000 

Greenville  . 

.[Greenville,  Ill . 

.[Edward  C.  James... 

21 

351 

100,000 

Hamilton  . 

.[Lexington,  Ky . 

.[Hubert  G.  Shearin. 

26 

299 

600,000 

Hardin  . 

.[Mexico,  Mo . 

.[John  W.  Million.... 

22 

224 

225.000 

Hillman  (Y’g  Ladies)  |  Clinton,  Miss . 

.  [W.  T.  Lowrey . 

14 

150 

31,000 

Hollins  Institute  . . . 

.  [Hollins,  Va . 

.[Matty  L.  Cocke . 

33 

25( 

200,000 

Howard  Female. . . . 

.[Gallatin,  Tenn . 

.[Amos  L.  Edwards... 

10 

IK 

35,000 

Howard  Payne . 

.  [Fayette,  Mo . 

.  1  Henry  Elbert  Stout . . 

£ 

175 

125,000 

Illinois  Womans... 

..[Jacksonville,  Ill.... 

.[Joseph  R.  Harker... 

3- 

35C 

450,000 

Irving  . 

.  1  Mechanicsburg,  Penn  [  Edmond  E.  Campbell 

1£ 

15C 

100,000 

Isbell  . . 

..[Talladega,  Ala . 

.  [  Frank  Bell  Webb . . . . 

1 

7C 

10,000 

Jessamine  Institute 

. .  1  Nicholasville,  Ky... 

.  IJ.  B.  Stears  and  L. 

1 

1  M.  Phillips . 

7|  75 

75,000 

Judson  . 

..[Marion,  Ala . 

.  [  Robert  G.  Patrick . . . 

40 1  301 

1  280,000 

Kee  Mar  . 

..[Hagerstown,  Md.... 

.[S.  M.  Newman . 

151  101 

100.000 

La  Grange  Female. 

..[La  Grange,  Ga . 

.  1  Rufus  W.  Smith . 

1  22]  19E 

1  190,000 
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President. 

No.  of  In¬ 
structors.. 

Vivian  B.  Small _ 

25 

John  O.  Wilson . 

15 

Guy  M.  Winslow _ 

33 

Edward  W.  White... 

14 

Robert  E.  Hatton... 

20 

(Lee  Davis  Lodge... 

16 

George  E.  Ayres _ 

16 

J.  W.  Repass . 

10 

IMary  D.  Allen . 

12 

Oscar  J.  Peterson . . . 
(Susan  G.  Gerdine  & 

4 

A.  W.  Beverly.... 

13 

George  L.  Harrees. . . 

10 

■James  M.  Maxon _ 

12 

(Junius  M.  Batte . 

7 

■J.  J.  Scherer . 

7 

S.  D.  Long . 

17 

(William  T.  Wynn... 

15 

Chas.  W.  Gallagher. 

18 

|A.  B.  Jones . 

18 

35 

26 

:  Richard  T.  Vann .... 

Charles  G.  Fisher. . . 

13 

,  Luella  C.  Carson.... 

40 

(Ellen  C.  Sabin . 

18 

Henry  L.  Whitfield. 

85 

John  H.  Clewell ..... 

26 

Mary  E.  Woolley. . . . 

83 

M.  C.  O’ Farrell . 

27 

Sister  M.  Bernardine 
Misses  S.  J.  Eastman 

30 

&  A.  A.  Sutherla’d 

32 

(J.  Byron  La  Rue.... 

16 

:F.  R.  Holgood . 

11 

(Jane  Sherzer  . 

24 

((Edward  J.  Goodwin. 

60 

Henry  D.  Lindsay... 

24 

(Henry  G.  Hawkins.. 

16 

See  Harvard  U . 

116 

William  W.  Smith.. 

42 

J.  B.  Brewer . 

11 

Julia  H.  Gulliver.... 

23 

Lawrence  Rolfe  .... 

10 

Sister  Mary  Pauline. 

40 

Sisters  of  Holy  Cross 

40 

C.  W.  Leflangwell . . . 

27 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon. 

40 

H.  E.  Randthaler. . . 

40 

H.  E.  Randthaler... 

42 

J.  E.  Harrison . 

20 

J.  Morton  Spencer... 

19 

A.  W.  Van  Horn _ 

24 

H.  H.  Brownlee . 

8 

Henry  Lefavour . 

79 

Frank  R.  Millspaugb 

16 

M.  Le  Roy  Burton.. 

124 

Martha  A.  Hopkins. 

14 

W.  F.  Brown . 

15 

(Hias.  G.  Warden... 

34 

10 

16 

27 

Hiram  P.  Todd . 

May  Moore  Davis ... 

16( 

Marla  P.  Duvall _ 

231 

W.  S.  Neighbors _ 

23 

C.  A.  McPheeters . . . 

12l 

T.  E.  Allen . 

14( 

George  J.  Burnett . . . 

241 

Barney  Thompson . . . 

151 

.Tames  M.  Taylor. . . . 

105 

Susie  C.  McKim.... 

5 

John  T.  Henderson. .  I 

15 

.lohn  D.  Blanton _ 

351 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton.. 

1231 

George  M.  Ward . . . .  i 

301 

Name  of 
institution. 

_ _ 

Lake  Erie  . 

Lander  . 

Lassell  S . 

Lexington  . 

Liberty  . 

Limestone  . 

Lindenwood  . 

Logan  Female  . 

Louisburg  . 

Louisiana  Female - 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute.. 

Mansfield . 

Margaret  . 

Marion  S . 

Marion  Female . . 

Martha  Washington.. 

ilartin  . 

Maryland  for  Women. 
Memphis  Con.  P.  Ins. 

Meridian  . 

Meredith  ... _ — ... 

Millersburg  Female. . . 

Mills  . 

Milwaukee-Downer  . . 
Miss.  Ind.  Inst.  &  C. 
Moravian  Seminary. . 

Mount  Holyoke . 

New  Rochelle . 

Notre  Dame . . 

Ogontz  Sch.  for  Girls. 

•Owensboro  Female. . 

Oxford  . 

Oxford  . 

Packer  Col.  Ins . 

Pennsylv’a  forWom’n 

Port  Gibson . . . 

Radcliffe  . 

Randolph-Macon  .... 
Roanoke  Female 

Rockford  . 

Rogersvllle  Synodical. 

St.  Elizabeth . 

St.  Mary’s  C.  A . 

St.  Mary’s  School.... 
St.  Sophie,  New.  Mem 
Salem  Acad,  and  C.. 

Salem  Academy . 

San  Antonio  Female.. 
Sayre  Female  Inst. . . . 

Shorter . 

Stillman  Col.  Inst _ 

Simmons  . 

Sisters  of  Bethany. . . 

Smith  . 

Soule* . 

So.  Female  . 

So.  Presbyterian . 

Statesville  . 

Stanton-  . 

Stephens  . 

Stonewall  Jackson.  . . 

Stuart  Hall . . . . . . 

SuJlins  . 

Synodical  Female.... 
'Tennessee  Female. . . . 
Tennessee  Female.... 
Tuscaloosa  Female.  . . 

Vassar  . 

Valley  Female . 

Virginia  Institute.... 

Ward  Seminary . 

Wellesley  . 

Wells  . 


Location. 


IPalnesville,  Ohio.... 

1  Greenwood.  S.  C _ 

lAubumdale,  Mass... 

I  Lexington,  Mo . 

(Glasgow,  Ky . 

I  Gaffney,  S.  C . 

I  St.  Charles.  Mo . 

(Russellville,  Ky . 

1  Louisburg,  N.  C . 

IKeatchle,  La . 

:  Athens,  Ga . 


c  o 
a 


Value  of 
I  property 
I  (Including 
'  endow- 
I  menu. 


(Mansfield,  La . 

(Versailles,  Ky . 

(Marion,  Ala . 

■Marion,  Va . 

(Abingdon,  Va . 

( Pulaski,  Tenn . 

(Lutherville,  Md . 

(Jackson,  Tenn . 

( Meridian,  Miss . 

;  Raleigh.  N.  C . 

I  Millersburg,  Ky . 

(Oakland,  Cal . 

( Milwaukee,  Wis . 

!  Columbus.  Miss . 

I  Bethlehem,  Penn.... 
'  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

San  Jos6,  Cal . 

Ogontz.  Penn . 


Owensboro.  Ky . 

Oxford,  N.  C . 

Oxford.  Ohio . 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y . 

Pittsburg,  Penn . 

Port  Gibson.  Jfiss. . . 

Cambridge,  Mass _ 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

; Danville,  Va . 

t Rockford.  Ill . 

Rogersvllle.  Tenn... 
Convent  Station.N.J. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.... 

Knoxville,  Ill . 

New  Orleans.  La _ 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. . . . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Rome,  (Ja.  . 

■;linton.  La . 

Boston.  Mass . 

Topeka,  Kan . 

Northampton.  Mass. 
•Murfreesboro.  Tenn. . 

l.a  Grange.  Ga . . 

Red  Springs,  Mo _ 

.-Statesville,  N.  C _ 

Natchez,  Miss . 

tilolumbla.  Mo . 

Abingdon,  Va . 

Staunton,  Va . 

Bristol,  Va . 

Fulton.  Mo . 

!>anklin.  Tenn . 

Murfreesboro.  Tenn. . 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

L.uray,  Va. . 

Bristol,  Va . 

.Nashville.  Tenn . 

Wellesley,  Mass . 

Aurora,  N.  Y . 


170) 

205 


195 

140 

225 

207 

126 

100 

85 

43 


500,000 

77,000 


200 

109 

83 

60 

85 

180 

170 

120 

258 

500 

393 

165 

135 

258 

700 

130 

756 

140 

118 


142 

300 

145 

174 
700 
24 
145 
485 
516 

91 

175 
118 
376 
360 
100 
500 
408 
525 
200 
150 
209 
100 
777 
142 

1,618 
150 
150 
315 
120 
175 
253 
124 
-  130 
225 
100 
leo 

247 
135 
1.050 
24 
150 
475  ( 
1.3751 
180  ( 


60,000 

70,000 

150.000 

186,000 

60.000 

20.000 

20.000 


50,000 

80.000 

40.000 

20,000 

84.000 

86,000 

150,000 

50,000 

200,000 

332,000 

60.000 

900.000 

622,576 

1,244,000 

200.000 

1,893,000 

634,000 

240,000 


30,000 

40,000 

150.000 

400.000 

650.000 

40,000 

1,700,000 

635,000 

20,000 

385,000 

40,000 

aoo.ooo 


200.000 

4.000.000 

275,000 

500,000 

125,000 

200,000 

350.000 

75.000 

2,926,000 

340,000 

3,000,000 

25,000 

50.000 

165,000 

75,000 

10,000 

400.000 

60.000 

75,000 

125,000 

60,000 

20.000 

125.000 

20.000 

3,500,000 


200,000 

250,000 

I..390.000 

783,500 
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Name  of 
institution. 

1  Location. 

1 

President. 

s? 

2.0 

o” 

S  s 
:  1 

W  V 

c  o 

Oi 

3  ^ 

u 

Value  of 
property 
(including 
endow¬ 
ment). 

Wesleyan  Female.... 

Macon,  Ga . 

Wm.  N.  Ainsworth.. 

2» 

406 

400,000 

“Westtirook  Seminary 

Portland,  Me . 

Arthur  C.  Teaton... 

9 

100 

250,000 

Western  for  Women. . 

Oxford,  Ohio  . 

John  G.  Newman. . . . 

35 

240 

690,000 

Whitworth  Female... 

Brookhaven,  Mass... 

Inman  W.  Cooper. . . 

15 

230 

125,000 

William  Smith  . 

Geneva,  N.  T . 

L.  C.  Stewardson _ 

24 

39 

— 

32 

365 

312,000 

Woman’s  . 

Frederick,  Md . 

Joseph  H.  Apple, _ 

24 

200 

120,000 

Young-  Female . 

’Thomasville,  Ga . 

James  E.  Fogartie.. 

12 

80 

80,000 

Table  in — Schools  of  Technology. 

.^0 

400 

100.000 

•Agricultural  of  Utah 

Logan,  Utah . 

John  A.  Wldtsoe - 

.55 

832 

406.611 

Ag.  &  Mech.  (Colored) 

Greensboro,  N.  C.... 

James  B.  Dudley _ 

15 

173 

135,000 

‘Alabama  Poly.  Inst. 

Auburn,  Ala . 

Charles  C.  Thach... 

64 

760 

789,486 

22 

600 

250,000 

Armour  Ins.  of  Tech. 

Chicago,  Ill . 

F.  W.  Gunsaulus. . . . 

65 

1,405 

4,000,000 

Case  Sch.  of  Ap.  Scl. 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Charles  S.  Howe - 

40 

602 

3,326,000 

Clarkson  M.  S.  of  T. . 

19 

67 

483,000 

Clemson  Agricultural. 

Clemson,  Coll.  S.  C. 

Walter  M.  Riggs _ 

50 

660 

1,025,000 

•Colorado  Agric'lt’ral 

Fort  Collins,  Col.... 

Charles  A.  Lory . 

60 

240 

600,000 

•Colorado  S.  of  Mines 

Golden,  Col . 

Victor  C.  Alderson . . 

20 

375 

725,000 

Colored  N.  I.  Ag.  and 

.  M.  of  So.  Carolina. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . . . , 

Thomas  E.  Miller. . . 

42 

626 

350,000 

Charles  L.  Beach _ 

25 

166 

450,000 

•Florida  Ag.  &”Mech. 

for  Negroes  . 

Tallahassee,  Fla. . . .. 

Nathan  B.  Young. . . 

28 

300 

90,000 

62 

824 

750,000 

•Hampton  N.&Ag.Inst 

Hampton,  Va . 

Hollis  B.  Frissell.... 

112 

1.374 

3,298,000 

Hawaii,  A.  and  M.  A. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii , . . 

John  W.  Gilmore - 

ICl 

98 

184,000 

•Iowa  of  Ag.  &  M.  A. 

Ames,  Iowa  . 

Edgar  W.  Stanton. . . 

142 

2,350 

3,234,000 

•Kansas  State  Ag. . . . 

Manhattan,  Kan . . , . 

Henry  J.  Waters. _ 

150 

2,30.5 

1,716,000 

•Kentucky  Ag.  &  M.. 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Jas.  K.  Patterson... 

60 

681 

468,485 

•Louisiana  State  U., 

Ag.  and  Mech . 

Baton  Rouge,  La, . . . 

Thomas  D.  Boyd _ 

58 

628 

1,120,000 

Maryland  Ag . 

College  Park,  Md. . . . 

Rich’d  W.  Silvester. 

30 

210 

230,000 

•Massachusetts  Ag... 

Amherst.  Mass . 

K.  L.  Butterfield .... 

38 

402 

845,000 

1  481 

3  647  000 

•Michigan  State  Agr. 

Lansing,  Mich . 

J.  Le  M.  Snyder _ 

112 

U500 

450,000 

Michigan  C.  of  Mines. 

Houghton,  Mich . 

iFred  W.  McNair. . . . 

25 

266 

750,000 

26 

250 

1  82.3  861 

Miss.  Ag.  &  Mech _ 

Starksville,  Miss.... 

John  C.  Hardy . 

60 

961 

918,000 

•Montana  Agricult’ 1.. 

Bozeman,  Mont . 

James  M.  Hamilton. 

42 

421 

943,000 

•Montana  State  Sch. 

R 

51 

1,216.000 

•Newark  Tech  Sch... 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Charles  A.  Colton... 

18 

375 

100,000 

•N.  H.  of  A.  &  M.  A. 

Durham,  N.  H . 

William  D.  Gibbs... 

35 

278 

600,000 

•N.  M.  of  A.  &  M.  A. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M, 

Winifred  E.  Garrison 

40 

300 

637,266 

•N.  Mex.  Sch.  M _ 

Socorro,  N.  M . 

Emmet  A.  Drake - 

.8 

67 

100,000 

N.  C.  of  A.  &  M.  A. . 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Daniel  H.  Hill . 

48 

670 

711,000 

•North  Dakota  Ag. . . 

Fargo,  N.  D . 

John  Henry  Worst. . 

63 

1,190 

776,000 

•North  Ga.  A.  &  M.. 

Dahlonega.  Ga . 

Gustavus  R.  Glenn . 

14 

214 

80,000 

•Okla.  Ag.  &  Mech. . 

Stillwater,  Okla . 

J.  H.  Connell . 

65 

1.705 

846,000 

•Oregon  Agricultural. 

Corvallis,  Ore . 

William  J.  Kerr.... 

125 

1,500 

850,281 

•Purdue  University... 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

Winthrop  B.  Stone. . 

156 

1,882 

1,838,000 

Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst. 

Troy,  N.  T . 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts.. 

53 

626 

2,660,000 

•R.  I.  State  College.. 

Kingston,  R.  I . 

Howard  Edwards. . . . 

26 

200 

364,000 

Rose  Polytechnic  Ins. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

C.  Leo  Mees . 

22 

200 

1,500,000 

•South  Dakota  Agr... 

Brookings,  S.  D . 

Robert  L.  Slagle _ 

42 

525 

614,888 

•S.  D.  S.  of  Mines. . . 

Rapid  City,  S.  D - 

Charles  H.  Fulton.. 

14 

64 

206.000 

Stevens  Ins.  of  Tech. 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Humphreys... 

.35 

387 

1,800,000 

Texas  Ag.  &  Mech... 

College  Station,  Tex.  lEobert  T.  Milner... 

52 

1,005 

1,950,000 

Throop  Polytechnic... 

Pasadena,  Cal . 

J.  A.  B.  Scherer _ 

11 

32 

683,000 

•Tuskegee  Institute. . 

Tuskegee,  Ala . 

B.  T.  Washington.. 

162 

1,662 

2,681,000 

U.  S.  Military  Acad. 

West  Point,  N.  T... 

Thomas  H.  Barry . . . 

97 

416 

20,000,000 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Annapolis,  Md . 

John  M.  Bowyer _ 

109 

755 

8,844,000 

Utah  Ag . 

Logan,  Utah . 

John  A.  Widtsoc _ 

58 

1,044 

485,000 

•Utica  Ind.  Inst . 

Utica,  Miss . 

Wm.  H.  Holtzclaw.. 

30 

400 

106,000 

Virginia  Poly.  Inst. . . 

Blacksburg,  Va . 

P.  B.  Barringer . 

64 

460 

Washington  Ag . 

Pullman,  Wash . 

1  Enoch  A.  Bryan _ 

1  85 

1,282 

4,910,000 

Wlnthrop  N.  &  Ind.. 

Rockhill,  S.  C . 

David  B.  Johnson... 

78 

705 

600,000 

Worcester  Po.  Inst . . . 

Worcester,  Mass _ 

i Edmond  A.  Engler.. 

50 

624 

1,750,000 

400 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  EDUCATION. 


GRANTS  OF  LAND  AND  MOJ^Y  BY  CONGRESS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  GFI- 
ING  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(From  speech  of  Henry  B.  Boutell  In  the  House  of  Representatives.) 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Arizona  University . 

Arkamsas  University . 

California  University . 


Connecticut  Agricultural  col 

lege  . 

Delaware  College . 

Florida  University . 

Georgia  Agricultural  College.. 

Idaho  University . . 

Illinois  University . 

Purdue  University  (Indiana). 

Iowa  Agricultural  College . 

Kansas- Agricultural  College... 

Kentucky  University . 

Louisiana  University . 

Maine  University . 

Maryland  Agricultural  Colh 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 

College . 

Massachusetts  Institute 

Technology . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Minnesota  University . 

Mississippi  Agricultural  Co 

Missouri  University . 

Montana  Agricultural  College. . 

Nebraska  University . 

Nevada  University . 

New  Hampshire  Agricultura 

College  . 

Rutgers  Scientific  School . 

New  Mexico  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  . 

Cornell  University . 

North  Carolina  Agricultura 

College  . 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 

College  . 

Ohio  University . 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  College. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College... 
Pennsylvania  State  (Tollege. . . . 
Porto  Rico  University . 


lege  . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College) 

(South  Carolina) . 

South  Dakota  .Agricultu 

■  College  . 

Tennessee  University . 

Texas  .Agricultural  College. . 
Utah  Agricultural  College... 

Veimont  University . 

Virginia  PolytdWinic  Institute.  | 
IVashIngton  State  College. 


240,000 

$20,280 

$19,280 
i  35.000 

25,455 

$274,864 
535.  too 
363,365 

$ri39.5KM 

535.000 

150,000 

3,900 

517,722 

150,000 

38,340 

35,000 

500,00 

1.269.363 

1  90,000 

8,188 

35,000 

500,018 

668,. 542 

180,000 

6.750 

35,000 

447,500 

538,.534 

90.000 

4.980 

28.000 

400,000 

250,000 

4,89.640 

90,000 

4,994 

17,5.0 

23.333 

400,690 

270.0  0 

16,954 

355,335 

660,507 

90.000 

480,000 

35,000 

451,000 

455,778 

32,555 

35,000 

482,000 

1,016.876 

801.750 

390.000 

17,000 

35.00U 

500.000 

204,000 

35.375 

35,000 

462,000 

1, 122,50  J 

90.000 

27,110 

8.645 

35,000 

50  1.000 

1,004.184 

330,000 

29,925 

427,500 

589.050 

210,000 

9,116 

5,915 

19,380 

245,988 

405,516 

210.000 

35,000 

Ty  0,000 

607.370 

210.000 

5.797 

35,000 

500,000 

602.752 

j  3,650 

23.333 

333,334 

459,377 

;  y  30' ',000 

L  5,307 

11,667 

166,665 

260.452 

i  235.G73 

70.386 

23,790 

5,915 

35,000 

648.200 

1,608.511 

1  94.000 

35.0CO 

498.750 

901.052 

i  2tl7.920 

17,765 

248.981 

.354.463 

834.330 

1  277.016 

17,494 

32,812 

4.82,249 

1  90.000 

8.000 

32,000 

35,000 

45ZOOO 

521.722 

90,00* 

35,000 

480,000 

821,893 

90.000 

4,580 

35,000 

500.000 

545,302 

150,000 

4,800 

35,000 

500,000 

586,400 

210,000 

5,800 

35,000 

500,000 

613,266 

j . 

35,000 

35,000 

5t  0,000 
500.600 

500.  QUO 

9.89,920 

M,429 

1,032,002 

1  270.000 

7.500 

23,450 

307,168 

419.668 

■  130,000 

45,935 

35,000 

500,000 

732.554 

1  6?0,000 

31,451 

35,000 

500.  OOf) 

1,072.096 

250,000 

31.500 

438..500 

438.500 

I  90,000 

ii.MO 

35.000 

500,0i» 

681,242 

,  7S0.000 

1  . 

25,037 

35,00 

35,000 

500,000 

65.000 

940,702 

65,000 

120,000 

2,5C0 

17,5001 

482.500 

517.885 

1  180,000 

5,754 

17,500 

239,500 

337.  .328 

1  160. 0001 

18,845 

35.0001 

OO'l.OOO 

587,631 

300.0001 

23,960 

35,0001 

500,0'  0 

930,480 

iso.oooi 

13.280 

26.250; 

377.850 

632,890 

2,ll).000i 
1  150,000 

7,282 

35,0001 

500,000 

562,573 

8.130 

.65,000 

500,000 

646,340 

300,0001 

20,658' 

2.'!,  3331 

333.336 

7*5.142 

90,0001 

10.000 

35.000) 

486,000 

516.844 
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West  Virginia  University 
Wisconsin  University.... 
Wyoming  University . 

Total . 


150,000 

240,000 

90,000 


10,578,529 


5,4001 

13,8471 


28,000 

35,000 

35,000 


$713,579)  $1,535,983 


401,000 

465,000 

500,000 


$21,640,603 


512,441 

716,175 

524,146 


$32,944,140 


SUM5IARY. 


Column  1.  Over  10,000,000  acres  of  land  given  to  the  several  states,  under  first 
Morrill  act  of  1882,  from  the  public  domain. 

Column  2.  The  annual  Income  from  said  trust  funds  received  by  these  fifty-one 
institutions  amounting  in  1908-9  to  over  $700,000. 

Column  3.  The  annual  Morrill  appropriation  received  in  1908-9  by  the  fifty-one 
land-grant  institutions,  under  the  Nelson  amendment,  was  over  $1,500,000. 

Column  4.  The  total  appronriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury  received 
by  the  fifty-one  land-grant  institutions  from  1890  to  1910,  under  second  Morrill  act 
(1890)  and  the  Nelson  amendment  (1907),  amount  to  over  $21,000,(100. 

Column  5.  Grand  total  of  income  received  by  these  fifty-one  institutions  from  the 
trust  funds  held  by  the  states,  plus  annual  appropriations  from  Federal  Treasury, 
is  over  $33,0()0,000:  with  the  missing  statistics  this  would  reach  the  colossal  sum  of 
over  $43,(100,000. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN-  1908,  BY  STATES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division . 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania  . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Arkansas  . 

Oklahoma  . 


Estimat¬ 
ed  total 

The  School  Population. 

Estimatec 

number  of  children 

P.  c. 

populat’n 

5  to  IS  years  of  age  in  1908. 

Of 

in  1908. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

boys. 

86,874,990112,404,353 

12,209,410124,613,763 

50.38 

24,169,345 

2,953,227 

2,951,686 

5,904,913 

50.02 

11,736,630 

1,879,385 

1,852,099 

3,731,484 

50.32 

16,695,488 

2,764,328 

2,693,521 

5,457,849 

50.62 

29,391,085 

4,187,688 

4,107,015 

8,294,703 

50.48 

4,882,442 

619,725 

605,089 

1,224,814 

50.59 

721,170 

84,576 

82.735 

167,311 

50.55 

439,634 

47,376 

47,585 

94,961 

49.89 

352,617 

41,999 

40,513 

82,512 

.50.90 

3,122,680 

344,884 

348,351 

693,235 

49.75 

510,997 

59,838 

60,246 

120,084 

49.83 

1,038,149 

118,773 

118,963 

237,736 

49.96 

8,546,356 

1,017,409 

1,025,170 

2,042,579 

49.81 

2,3uO,427 

286,058 

289,049 

575,107 

49.74 

7,137,315 

952,314 

939,074 

1,891,-388 

50.35 

197,728 

26.613 

25,785 

52,398 

50.79 

1,304,566 

182,133 

181,841 

363,974 

50.04 

317,380 

33,161 

35,710 

68,871 

48.15 

2,012,746 

320,049 

315,979 

636,028 

50.32 

1,115,606 

175,240 

168,367 

343,607 

61.00 

2,114,498 

356,007 

348,121 

704,128 

60.56 

1,491,650 

259,810 

256,301 

516,111 

60.34 

I  2,619,514 

423,620 

417,898 

841,518 

50.13 

662,942 

102,752 

102,097 

204,849 

60.16 

i  2,378,006 

372,105 

362,699 

734,804 

50.64 

i  2,223,094 

361,884 

349,506 

711,390 

50.87 

2,080,936 

351,049 

341,903 

692,952 

50.66 

1,760,606 

303,076 

295,533 

598,609 

50.63 

1,592,056 

260,003 

257,415 

517,418 

50.25 

3,699.255 

626,605 

612,685 

1,239,250 

60.56 

1,458,246 

249,159 

243,738 

492,897 

50.55 

:  1,503,289 

240,487 

230,042 

470,529 

51.11 
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The  School  Population. 


State  or  Territory 

Estimat¬ 
ed  total 
populat'n 

Estimated  number  of  children 
n  In  18  y  ars  pf  age  In  1908. 

P.  c. 

In  190R. 

buys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

boys. 

United  States . 

86.874.9901 12, 404..3,'i3 

112.200.410124.613.763 

50.38 

North  Central  Division; 

Ohio  . 

4.545,719 

606.036 

694.035 

1.200.070 

768.872 

60.60 
50  63 

Indiana  . 

2. 775. 7 11 

389,280 

379.592 

Illinois  . 

.‘).617.7<i9 

772.0.89 

767.11.3 

1.539. 27.2 

60.16 

Michigan  . 

2.639.050 

3511.621 

5'.2.923 

712.544 

60.47 

'Wi8Con9in  . 

2.324.892 

347.587 

34.3.106 

690.493 

60  31 

Minnesota  . 

2.117.022 

314.376 

308.028 

622.404 

60.51 

Iowa  . 

2.196.970 

316.887 

309.240 

626.1.36 

50.01 

Missouri  . 

3.448,049 

513.864 

6a3.487 

1,017.531 

50.51 

North  Dakota . 

511.996 

78,197 

74.890 

1.33.087 

51.0b 

South  Dakota . 

487.354 

76.907 

73.685 

1.3i).502 

61.07 

Nebraska  . 

1,069.214 

162.976 

158.857 

321.833 

.30.64 

Kansas  . 

1.656,799 

250,069 

242.000 

492,069 

60.82 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . 

323.655 

36.586 

55..589 

72.176 

50.69 

Wyoming  . 

107..3R7 

13.4.36 

12.229 

25.665 

52.36 

Colorado  . 

640.861 

79. .384 

7S.9'»9 

158.293 

50.15 

New  Mexico . 

223.332 

34.799 

53.541 

68.340 

50.92 

Arizona  . 

150.682 

19.862 

19.014 

38.876 

51.09 

Utah  . 

329,525 

63.713 

65.712 

107,42.3 

50.00 

Nevada  . 

42.335 

4.642 

4.375 

9.017 

61.48 

Idaho  . 

220.351 

32.191 

30,829 

63.020 

51.08 

Washington  . 

016,799 

83,129 

80.511 

163,640 

60.80 

Oregon  . 

495.138 

66,204 

64.017 

136.221 

60.84 

California  . 

1,702.377 

195.779 

192.363 

388,142 

60.44 

NUMBEB  OF  PI  FILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AT  DIFFEIt- 
ENT  DATES  AND  THi:  REI.ATION  OF  THE  ENROLMENT  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


State  or  territory. 

Number  of  different  pupils  of 
all  ages  enrolled  during  the 
school  year  (excluding  dupli¬ 
cate  enrolments). 

Per  cent  of  school 
population  (1  e., 
of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age) 
enrolled. 

18.S9-'90.  /  1899-1900. 

1907-’08. 

1899- 

■90. 

1899- 

1900. 

1907- 

08. 

United  States . 

12,722,581  1  15,503.110 

17.061.902 

68  61 

72.43 

69.32 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

.3,112,622 

3,643,949 

4.047.500 

70.45 

70.86 

08.50 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

1.785,480 

2.182,615 

2,421.078 

59.22 

65  73 

64.88 

South  Central  Division . 

2.293.570 

3.018,609 

3.532.885 

60.14 

67.28 

64.73 

5.01.3,217 

515.077 

5,842.509 

815,308 

5.941.149 

1,119,290 

76.46 

78.05 

71.63 

Western  Division  . 

70.01 

79.51 

91.38 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  . 

1.39,676 

130.918 

132.533 

85.88 

81.38 

79.21 

New  Hampshire  . 

59,813 

65.688 

64,036 

71.28 

73.98 

67.43 

6o,608 

65,904 

65,781 

524.319 

82.  lo 

71>.72 

Massachusetts  . 

37i.492 

474,891 

72.56 

76.21 

7.5.63 

Rhode  Island  . 

52,774 

67.231 

78.410 

02.65 

60.79 

65.30 

Connecticut  . 

126.505 

153.228 

183,785 

72.02 

74.54 

77.31 

New  York  . 

1,042.100 

1,209.574 

1,364,630 

70.71 

69.57 

66.81 

New  Jersey  . 

234,072 

322.575 

402.806 

62.21 

68.52 

70.03 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,020,522 

1,151,885 

1,231.200 

69.53 

68.90 

65.10 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  . 

31,434 

36.895 

•39.546 

66.19 

75.33 

•75.47 

Maryland  . 

184.251 

222,373 

230. 656 

60.37 

67.00 

65.02 

District  of  Columbia . 

36.906 

4'>,519 

53,385 

63.10 

76.81 

77.61 

Virginia  . 

342.269 

370.595 

37.1.977 

60.51 

63.19 

59.11 

West  Virginia  . 

193,064 

232.343 

255.059 

75.27 

78.58 

74.23 

North  Carolina . 

322.533 

400.452 

497,710 

56.39 

63.55 

70.69 

South  Carolina  . 

201,260 

281,891 

319.614 

47.08 

60.74 

01.93 

Georgia  . 

381.297 

4.82.673 

508,403 

58.45 

65.30 

60.41 

Florida  . 

92.472 

108,874 

134.722 

7L10 

66.57 

6.5.77 

South  Central  Division; 

Kentucky  . 

399.660 

600.294 

441.377 

65.64 

75.27 

00.07 

Tennessee  . 

447.950 

485,354 

507,887 

74.05 

75.09 

71.39 

Alabamh  . 

301.613 

376.423 

380,478 

.55.83 

61.67 

55.77 

Mississippi  . 

;434.138 

386,507 

460.860 

70.02 

73.27 

77.99 

Louisiana  . 

120,253 

190.169 

2.54.861 

31.58 

43.62 

4n.-26 

Texas  . 

466.872 

659.598 

812,293 

.59.50 

64.67 

65.55 

Arkansas  . 

223,071 

314,662 

366.054 

53.41 

71.02 

74.27 

Oklahoma  . 

99,602 

297,073 

79.82 

63.14 
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State  or  territory. 

Number  of  different  pupils  of 
all  ages  enrolled  during  the 
school  year  (excluding  dupli¬ 
cate  enrollments.) 

Per  cent  of  school 
population  (i.  e., 
of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age) 
enrolled. 

1889-’90.  / 1899-1909. 

1907-’08. 

1899- 

'90. 

1899- 

1900. 

1907- 

■08. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . 

797,489 

829,160 

859,744 

76.54 

75.40 

71.64 

Indiana  . 

512,955 

504,807 

631,731 

79.21 

81.10 

69.16 

Illinois  . 

178,319 

958,911 

988,078 

71.97 

72.68 

64.19 

Miehigan  . 

427,032 

504,985 

629,352 

73.45 

77.12 

74.29 

Wisconsin  . 

351,723 

445,142 

465,306 

69.77 

72.51 

67.39 

Minnesota  . 

280,960 

399,207 

430,748 

74.59 

77.59 

69.21 

Iowa  . 

493,267 

566,223 

612,581 

85.51 

89.06 

81.86 

Missouri  . 

620,314 

719,817 

701,820 

74.43 

78.63 

68.99 

North  Dakota  . 

35,543 

77,086 

131,590 

71.26 

81.26 

85.90 

South  Dakota  . c.  . 

78,043 

98,822 

117,609 

81.04 

79.49 

78.10 

Nebraska  . 

240,300 

288,227 

280,581 

75.35 

89.50 

87.18 

Kansas  . 

1,99,322 

389,582 

392,009 

88.56 

80.21 

79.67 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . 

16,980 

39,430 

61,346 

71.14 

72.80 

71.14 

Wyoming  . 

7,052 

14,512 

21,390 

54.46 

65.66 

83.34 

Colorado  . 

65,490 

117,555 

160,268 

72.20 

88.19 

101.25 

New  Mexico  . 

18,215 

36,735 

43,647 

42.25 

01.43 

63.87 

Arizona  . 

7,989 

16,504 

27,023 

.52.72 

51.94 

69.51 

Utah  . 

37,279 

73,042 

82,086 

55.26 

81.02 

76.41 

Nevada  . 

7,387 

6,676 

9,761 

73.80 

74.06 

108.25 

Idaho  . 

14.311 

•  36,GC9 

69.969 

62.66 

79.18 

111.03 

Washington  . 

55,964 

115,104 

1!»8,215 

70.58 

87.86 

121.13 

Oregon  . 

63,254 

89,405 

107,493 

74.78 

82.13 

82.55 

California  . 

221,756 

269,736 

348,093 

77.38 

79.56 

89.68 

PER  CENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  (I.  E.,  CHILDREN  6  TO  18  TEARS 
OF  AGE)  ENROLLED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1888  TO  1908. 


Tear. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic 

Division. 

South 

Atlantic 

Division. 

South 

Central 

Division. 

North 

Central 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

1887-88 . 

68.33 

71.60 

68.68 

68.67 

76.96 

68.53 

1888-89 . 

68.20 

70.60 

.58.40 

58.28 

76.63 

69.39 

1889-90 . 

68.61 

70.45 

59.22 

60.14 

76.46 

70.01 

1890-91 . 

69.40 

70.04 

60.16 

63.01 

76.25 

75.49 

1891-92 . 

69.51 

69.78 

69.60 

63.72 

76.30 

77.98 

1892-93 . 

69.70 

68.99 

61.94 

63.92 

76.23 

77.16 

1893-94 . 

71.32 

70.46 

63.08 

66.00 

78.04 

77.45 

1894-95 . 

71.64 

71.53 

62.21 

65.83 

78.17 

79.32 

1895-96 . 

71.80 

71.57 

62.46 

66.76 

78.16 

79.72 

1896-97 . 

72.36 

72.12 

64.49 

67.76 

78.06 

78.27 

1897-98 . 

72.68 

71.78 

66.25 

67.36 

78.66 

78.00 

1898-99 . 

71.96 

71.69 

64.93 

66.54 

77.75 

77.86 

1899-1900 . 

72.43 

70.86 

65.73 

67.28 

78.65 

79.51 

1900-1901 . 

71.67 

70.71 

66.65 

65.22 

77.36 

80.69 

1901-2 . 

71.45 

70.31 

66.56 

65.12 

76.85 

82.49 

1902-3 . 

70.67 

69.84 

65.99 

64.60 

76.49 

82.46 

1903-4 . 

70.59 

69.89 

66.01 

64.66 

74.82 

84.95 

1904-6 . 

70.35 

69.88 

65.02 

65.16 

74.04 

86.41 

1905-6 . 

70.43 

69.39 

65.40 

64.70 

74.19 

88.31 

1906-7 . 

69.61 

68.70 

64.78 

65.33 

72.48 

88.53 

1907  8 . 

69.32 

68.65 

64.88 

64.73 

71.63 

91.38 

SCHOOL  MONEYS  RECEIVED  IN  1907-’08. 


State  or 
Territory. 

Income  of 
perma¬ 
nent 
school 
funds  and 
rent  of 
school 
lands. 

From  taxation. 

From 
other 
sources. 
State  and 
local. 

Total 
revenue 
(excluding 
balances 
on  hand 
and  pro¬ 
ceeds  of 
bond 
sales). 

From 

State 

taxes. 

1 

From  local 
taxes. 

1 

Total  from 
Taxation. 

United  States. 

N.  Atl.  Div... . 

S.  Atl.  Div _ 

S.  Central  Div.. 
N.  Central  Div. 
Western  Div.... 

$22,419,282]  $58,097, 161 

$259,340,960 

$317,438,111 1  $42,062,123 

$381,919,526 

441,939 

199,587 

2,973,270 

17,801,820 

1,002,666 

19,848,709 

11,239,347 

10,485,331 

5,896,193 

10,627,571 

117,862,767 

10,981,218 

8,302,131 

101,076,569 

21.118,275 

137.711,476 

22,220,666 

18,787.462 

106,972,762 

31,745,846 

3,663.746 

1,163,097 

7,991,535 

26,687,510 

2,656,245 

141,717,161 

23,683,249 

29,752,267 

151,462,092 

36,404,757 
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From  taxation. 

Total 

Income  of 

revenue. 

perma- 

From 

(excluding 

nent 

other 

balances 

State  or 

school 

From 

sources, 

on  hand 

Territory. 

funds  and 

State 

From  local 

Total  from 

state  and 

and  pro- 

rent  of 

taxes. 

taxes. 

Taxation. 

local. 

ceeds  of 

school 

bond 

lands. 

sales.) 

X.  Atl.  Div.: 

1 

1 

1 

Maine . 

26,743 

813,183 

1,232.805  2.045,988 

606,388 

2,679.119 

Xew  H’pshire 

> 

82,432 

1,250.69! 

1  1,3.33.130 

311,405 

1,644.535 

Vermont  . 

55,212 

162,048 

1,108,0351  1.270.083 

142,615 

1,467,910 

Mas’chusetts  . 

412,477 

17,866,857 

1  18,279.334 

648.572 

18,927.906 

Rhode  Island. 

18,394 

151,363 

1.866,2191  2,017.582 

74,805 

2.110.781 

Connecticut  . 

141,590 

550,980 

4,043,834  '  4,594,814 

291,473 

5,027.877 

New  York.... 

2 

5,057,705 

40.922731'i  54,980,436 

1,460,278 

50,440.714 

•  New  Jersey. . . 

200,000 

5,118,521 

8,048,604 1  13,167,125 

28.210 

13.395.335 

Pennsylvania  . 

0 

7,500,000 

32,522,9841  40,022,984 

• 

40.022,984 

S.  Atl.  Div.: 

I 

1 

1 

Del.  (1904-5).. 

0 

159,736 

338,788 

1  498.524 

. 

498.524 

Maryland  .... 

51,333 

1,364,018 

2, 087,747 

1  3,451,765 

68,435 

3,571.533 

Dlst.  of  Col... 

0 

*1,212.305 

1,212,3051  ‘2,424.610 

. 

2,424.610 

Virginia  . 

63,441 

1.445,147 

1,781,525 

1  3,226.672 

222,259 

3,512.372 

West  Virginia 

50,000 

1,445,606 

2.164.80; 

1  3.610,409 

221,061 

3,881,470 

No.  Carolina. . 

- 

1,921,725 

650,739  ;  2,572.464 

2.572,464 

So.  Carolina. . 

0 

'1,152,140 

485,749 

1  ‘1.637.889 

57,7.39 

1,695,628 

Georgia  . 

1 

2,163,207 

1.110.679  :  3,273.886 

423,414 

3,697,300 

Florida  . 

34,813 

375,463 

1  1  r.94.S4fi 

170,189 

I 

1,729.348 

1 

S.  Central  Div. 

Kentucky  .... 

1 

2,497,866 

898.151 '  3,;J96,017 

'  495,920 

3.891,937 

Tennessee  . . . 

573,107 

2.234,865  !  2.234.865 

698,997 

3,.506.969 

Mississippi 

0 

1, 005,029 

208.32: 

I  1,213,350 

705,545 

1.918.895 

Louisiana  .  . . 

87.CS5 

901,763 

467,240!  1,369.003 

2.012,530 

3,469,218 

Texas  . 

1,967,962 

3,803,416 

2,624.6601  6,428,082 

336.002 

8.732.646 

Arkansas  .... 

34,035 

688,996 

1,549.80( 

1  2.238.856 

363.004 

2.635,895 

Oklahoma  . . . 

310,481 

1 

* 

1 

’3.000.000 

3,310.481 

No.  Central  Div. 

1 

1 

’ 

Ohio  . 

260,435 

2,150,049 

19.327.5801  21,477,629 

1,886.623 

23,624.687 

Indiana  . 

723,055 

2.036,452 

4,162.5591  6,199,011' 

7,.520.576 

14.442,642 

Illinois  . 

1,632,137 

0 

23,020.9331  23.020.933 

8,059,840 

32,712.910 

Michigan  .... 

7,553,409 

0 

6.136,0631  6,136,063 

1,497.731 

15.187,203 

Wisconsin  . . . 

1.724,293 

0 

7,257,882  7.257,882 

1.421,633 

10,403,808 

Minnesota  . . . 

2,103.744 

> 

1  7,100,4101  7,100.4101  -2.960.48t) 

12.164,634 

Iowa  . 

959.949 

0 

9,748.88( 

1  9,748.880!  795.264 

11.504,093 

Missouri  . 

918,067 

1.224.754 

9.417,5211  10.642,275'  .565.825 

12.126.167 

No.  Dakota... 

519,611 

428,451 

2,297,442  !  2,725.893 

217.726 

3,463,230 

So.  Dakota... 

511,4451  01  2.283,0381  2,283,038 

210,588 

3,005.071 

Nebraska  .... 

325,909 

56,487 

4,365,3411  4,421,828 

1.258.642 

6,006.379 

Kansas  . 

569,766 

0 

5,958.920  !  5.958.920 

292,. 582 

6,821.268 

W  estern  Div. : 

1 

i 

1 

Montana  . 

136,283 

1,342,4041  683.03S'  2,025.442 

53.458 

2.215.183 

Wyoming  .... 

127,313 

01  476, 77C 

'  476.770 

16.647 

620.130 

Colorado  . 

1 

1.164,981 

3.092.2691  4,257.250 

390,862 

4,648,112 

New  Mexico  . 

53.341 

124.714 

333.507 

!  458.221 

46.358 

557.920 

Arizona  . 

111,399 

139,713 

402,964!  542.677 

41',  354 

696.430 

Utah  . 

49,330 

455,809 

1,215,176'  1,670.985  !  509.792 

2,230.107 

Nevada  . 

1 

229.396 

170.206!  399,602 

167.212 

566,814 

Idaho  . 

1 

153,660 

1.090,2R 

'  1.243.8741  223.510 

1,467.384 

\\  ashington  . . 

525,000 

2,271,068 

3.751,098  !  6.022.166 

42.3,365 

6,970,531 

Oregon  . 

. 

248.488 

2,476.924  i  2.725.412 

153.744 

2.879.156 

California  .... 

4,497.3381  7.426,109|  11,923,447 

630.543 

12,553.991 

»Not  reported  separately.  ^Included  in  stal^  taxes.  'Included  in  column  4.  <In- 

eludes  United  States  appropriation.  ^Includes  poll 

tax.  ‘Includes  "dlspensarv  fimds.” 

•Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 

SCHOOI.  FXPEXDIXrRE 

OF  in07-’08. 

Paid  for 

sites,  build- 

Paid  for 

Paid  for  all 

Total  ex- 

ings,  furni- 

teachers’ 

other  pur- 

penditure, 

state  or  Terrltorj’. 

ture,  libra- 

and  super- 

poses,  prin- 

excluding 

riesandap- 

intendents’ 

cipallv 

pasTnents 

paratus. 

salaries. 

mainten'ce 

of  bonds. 

United  States . 

S73. 640, 408 !  $219, 780, 123 1 

877.923,879  |8371,.344.410 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . . 

830.177,715 

874,725,544 

828.955.455 

$133,858,714 

South  Atlantic  Division . . . . 

3,827,765 

16.289.722 

2,689.916 

•22,807.403 

South  Central  Division . 

2,635,562 

22,662,285 

4,815,436 

30,113,283 
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1 

! 

State  or  Territory.  | 

Paid  for 

sites,  build¬ 
ings,  furni¬ 
ture,  libra¬ 
ries  and  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Paid  for 
teachers’ 
and  super¬ 
intendents' 
salaries. 

Paid  for  all 
other  pur¬ 
poses,  prin¬ 
cipally 
mainten’ce. 

Total  ex¬ 
penditure, 
excluding 
payments 
of  bonds. 

North  Central  Division . 

25,231,8101 

84,917,134 

37,822,619 

147,971,563 

Western  Division . 

11,767,5561 

21,185,438 

3,640,453 

36,693,447 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

$375,243 

$2,272,874 

Maine  . 

.$417,976 1 

•$1,479,656 

New  Hampshire . 

150,716 

906,577 

457,948 

1,515,241 

Vermont  . 

111,599 

844,237 

507,077 

1,462,913 

Massachusetts  . 

3,817,655 

11,252,399 

73,445,376 

18,516,430 

Rhode  Island . 

460,501 

1,166,148 

675,402 

2,302,051 

Connecticut  . 

1,116,921 

2,800,286 

1,051,493 

4,968,700 

New  York . 

14,623,248 

31,338,469 

8,510,562 

54,472,279 

New  Jersey . 

3,761,255 

7,206,939 

3,179,625 

14,147,819 

Pennsylvania  . 

5,717,845 

17,730,833 

•10,752,729 

34,201,407 

South  .Atlantic  Division : 

539,957 

Delaware  (1904-  05) . 

-t 

341,676 

198,381 

Maryland  . 

237,650 

2,594,062 

621,102 

3,452,714 

District  of  Columbia . 

$501,737 

1,357,229 

349,114 

2,208,080 

Virginia  . 

606,587 

2,434,512 

693,559 

3,634,658 

West  Virginia . 

804,363 

2,315,439 

133,137 

3,252.939 

North  Carolina . 

804,588 

1,845,358 

146,133 

2,796,079 

South  Carolina . 

169,318 

1,356,255 

70,413 

1,595,986 

Georgia  . 

430,242 

2,974,605 

338,100 

3,742,947 

Florida  . 

273,380 

1,070,686 

239,977 

1,584,043 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  . 

t 

2,618,126 

1,092,321 

3,710,447 

Tennessee  . 

478,705 

2,370,907 

337,645 

3,187,257 

Alabama  . 

425,000 

2,195,335 

§ 

2,620,335 

Mississippi  . 

48,163 

1,603,046 

165,404 

1,716,613 

Louisiana  . 

669,314 

2,348,896 

654,379 

3,572,689 

Texas  . 

658,716 

6,903,597 

1,948,928 

9,511,241 

Arkansas  . 

355,664 

2,022,378 

116,759 

2,494,801 

Oklahoma  . 

t 

2,700,000 

600,000 

3,300,000 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . 

3,800,287 

13,705,573 

5,988,051 

23,493.911 

Indiana  . 

1,813,590 

8,348,804 

3,090,801 

13,253,195 

Illinois  . 

4,514,999 

15,224,649 

11,494,301 

31,233,949 

Michigan  . 

2,498,620 

7,700,993 

3,024,160 

13,223,773 

Wisconsin  . 

2,189,892 

6,090,398 

2,052,837 

10,333,127 

Minnesota  . 

1,388,330 

6,412,415 

43,694,871 

11,495,616 

Iowa  . 

762,749 

7,624,097 

2,881,143 

11,267,989 

Missouri  . 

3,427,190 

7,277,72^ 

2,064,795 

12,769,710 

North  Dakota . 

1,210,541 

2,029,767 

1,046,805 

4,287,113 

South  Dakota . 

390,026 

1,633,593 

1,025,663 

3,049,182 

Nebraska  . 

1,342,714 

4,004,622 

881,218 

6,228,654 

Kansas  . 

1,892,872 

4,864,498 

578,074 

7,335,444 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . 

594,031 

1,132,233 

343,931 

2,070,195 

Wyoming  . 

147,955 

362,795 

74,210 

584,960 

Colorado  . 

525,870 

2,916,300 

1,108,516 

4,550,686 

New  Mexico . 

54,897 

354,553 

74,610 

484,060 

Arizona  . 

142,664 

429,371 

195,006 

767,031 

Utah  . 

299,592 

1,095,926 

889,114 

2,284,632 

Nevada  . 

212,179 

197,044 

90,675 

499,898 

Idaho  . 

683,308 

918,995 

70,940 

1,673,243 

Washington  . 

2,738,202 

3,338,245 

392,868 

6,469,315 

Oregon  . 

667,095 

1,719,044 

400,583 

2,786,722 

California  . 

5,701,773 

8,720,932 

14,422,705 

•Includes  janitors’  wages,  titicludes  furniture,  libraries,  etc.  Jlncluded  in  column 
4.  ^Includes  some  unclassified  expenditures.  §Not  reported  separately.  +Includes 
bonded  indebtedness  paid. 


AMOtlNT  EXPENDED  EOK  COMMON  SCHOOLS  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1889. 


Year. 

Expended  for — 

Total 

expenditure. 

Sites,  build¬ 
ings,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Teachers’ 
and-  superin¬ 
tendents’ 
■alaries. 

All  other 
purposes. 

1889-90  . 

$26,207,041 

26,448,047 

29,344,559 

30,294,130 

30,007,688 

$91,836,484 

96,303,069 

100,298,256 

104,560.339 

109.202.405 

$22,463,190 

24,743,693 

26.174,197 

29,316,588 

33,292,750 

$140,506,715 

147,494,809 

155,817,012 

164,171,057 

172,502,843 

1890-91  . 

1891-92  . 

1892-93  . 

1893-94  . 

•106 


BDL'CATION'  *BOARDS  AND  FUNDS. 


Expended  for — 


Year. 


Sites,  build¬ 
ings,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc. 


ISO'l-OS  .  29. 436.9-10 

1S95-96  .  32,590,112 

1896-97  32,376,476 

.  31.415,233 

1898- 99  .  31,229.308 

1899- 1900  .  35.450,820 

1900- 1901  .  39.872.278 

<^1-2  39,962,863 

J904-O  . 56,416,168 

.  60,608.352 

1996-,  .  65,333.340 

1901- 8  . (  73. 640. 408 


Teachers' 
and  superin¬ 
tendents' 
salaries. 


Ail  other 
purposes. 


Total 

expenditure. 


113, 

117, 

119, 

124, 

129, 

137. 

143. 

151, 

157, 

167, 

177, 

186, 

202. 

219. 


,872..388 

,139,841 

,310,503 

192.270 

,345,873 

687.746 

378,507 

443.681 

110,108 

824,753 

462,981 

483,464 

047,814 

780.123 


32.499,951 

33.769,012 

35,995.290 

38,685.408 

39,579.416 

41,826.052 

44,272,042 

46,855.755 

48,058.443 

55.938.205 

57,737,511 

60.673.843 

69,517,179 

77.923.879 


175.809.279 

183.498,965 

187.682,269 

194,292.811 

200,154.597 

21'4,9i;4.618 

227,522.827 

238.262.299 

251,457.625 

273.216.227 

291,616,660 

807,765.659 

336,898.333 

371,344.410 


Objects 
of  the 
Board. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

Board  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Coneress  ar». 
proved  January  12,  1903.  The  incorporators  were  William  H.  Baldwin,  fr.,  ^ed- 

C.  Gilman,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Robert  C  Ogden 
Walt^er  H.  Page,  George  Foster  Peabody  and  Albert  Shaw.  The  object 

education  within  the  United  States, 
without  distmction  of  race,  sect  or  creed.  For  the  promotion  of  such 
„.j  object  the  said  corporation  is  to  build,  improve,  enlarge  or  equip  or  to 

aid  others  to  build,  improve,  enlarge  or  equip,  buildings  forelementX-  or  nri- 
mary  schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  normal  schools  training 
schools  for  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade  or  for  higher  institutions'  of  learn? 

connect. on  therewith,  iilbrarles,  work.shops,  gardens,  kitchens  or  other 
educational  accessenes;  to  establish,  maintain  or  endow  or  aid  others  to  establish 
endow,  elemental^  or  primary  schools,  industrial  schools?  technl^i 
training  schools  for  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade 
institutions  of  learning;  to  aid,  co-operate  with,  or  endow  associations 
or  other  corporations  engaged  in  educational  work  within  the  United  States  or 
^otiate  to  any  such  association  or  corporation  any  property  or  moneys  which 

?S"^ub^‘is?l"^rel'o^r?s‘’c^o^fl?n^/g^?i"e  edScatLna, 

tives^°Jn^Sl  ri‘ar‘eVjj%?Jf  <?/  ^^fbi?c^‘Slti‘o’;i^  M 

jyw.j-.  *•  result  of  this  study  It  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
present  need  of  that  part  of  our  country  is  the  Irmreased 
of  Practical  productive  efficiency  of  rural  life.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 

SSS'liSS.  SrWn,,-'  ■"  •"  to 

.n«  in  ..b., 

knoy/ledge  that  has  been  developed  by  national  and  state*^depart- 
experimental  farms,  etc.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the 
representati\  es  of  the  board  met  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  by  demonstration 
wiT'fV, weevil  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  It 
cooia  board  that  the  demonstration  farm  methods  of  Dr.  Knapp 

71?'  successfully  in  promoting  general  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
combating  the  specific  enemy  of  the  cotton  industry.  A  conference  was  there- 
who  aereert'thft*'rfr'^^  Wilson,  of  the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

"’bo  IS  a  special  representative  of  the  Department 
nrrltfdiH  *)i7n  work  in  other  states  than  Texas  and  Louisiana, 

“  funds  for  that  purpose  might  be  secured. 

the  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 

fn?  thi7  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  1906,  has  made  contributions 

®  $28o,(00.  For  the  fiscal  year  1909-’10  the  appro- 

?tif  ‘  ^be  latest  report  from  Dr.  Knapp  shows  that  in  the 

Sfli^  Education  Board.  135  men  are  at  work  super¬ 

vising  the  demonstration  farms  and  13,589  farmers  are  pursuing  improved  agrlcult- 
ural  methods  under  such  direction.  He  further  estimates  that  187,680  farmers 
are  pursuing  similar  work,  as  influenced  by  those  farmers  who  are  under  the 

agents.  This  work  has  attracted  the  favorable 
Union  of  the  Southern  States  of  agricultural  colleges, 
public  school  authorines  and  the  public  press.  Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Knapp 
special  state  agents  have  been  appointed  in  the  several  Southern  states,  who  are 
conducting  demonstration  work  among  the  boys  of  the  public  schools.  Several 
thousands  of  boys,  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  up.  under  the  general  deslgna- 
tlon  of  Boys  Corn  Clubs,  are  "learning  by  doing;”  that  is.  instead  of  studying 
text  bocks  on  agriculture,  they  are  performing  practical  agricultural  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  their  fathers  farms,  and  are  making  these  experiments  the  basis  of 
agricultural  study  In  the  schools.  =  e  uc  l,o.=is 
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The  general  study  on  educational  conditions  in  the  Southern  States  led  the 
board  to  believe  that  the  greatest  lack  in  that  region,  and.  therefore,  the  greatest 
need,  was  of  public  high  schools.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board 
The  Promotion  to  do  this  work  through  existing  organizations.  Arrangement 
of  Public  was  therefore  made  with  the  several  slate  universities  in  the 

lligli  Schools.  Southern  states  whereby  such  universities  could  assume  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  direction  of  a  movement  designed  to  develop  systems 
of  high  schools.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  General  Education  Board 
to  the  state  universities  In  the  following  states:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  General  Education  Board  appropriates  to  each  university  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  a  special  high  school  representative. 
This  man,  representing  the  university  and  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
goes  to  counties  throughout  the  state,  arouses  and  organizes  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  high  schools  and  secures  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  high  schools.  The  following  high  schools  have  been  established:  Alabama, 
33;  Florida,  10;  Georgia,  40;  Louisiana.  22;  Mississippi,  37;  North  Carolina,  198; 
South  Carolina,  85;  Tennessee.  43;  Virginia.  229  As  a  result  of  this  co-operative 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  General  Education  Board,  703  new  high  schools 
have  been  established,  and  $0,390,780  has  been  raised  by  the  people  for  buildings 
and  equipment. 

The  General  Education  Board  uniformly  makes  its  gifts  for  endowment. 
Colleges  throughout  the  dountry  decide  how  much  maney  they  wish  to  raise  at 
a  given  time.  Application  is  made  to  the  General  Education 
The  Promotion  of  Board.  A  careful  study  of  the  Institution  is  made  covering 
Institutions  of  both  its  financial  and  educational  strength.  It  is  studied 

Higher  Learning  not  only  as  a  particulalr  Institution  of  learning,  but  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  higher  education  generally  in  a  particular  state.  Then 
to  approved  institutions  the  board  makes  contributions  toward  the  total  sums 
which  they  themselves  have  decided  to  raise.  These  contributions  are  made 
absolutely  to  the  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  and  the  General  Education 
Board  exercises  no  supervision  or  control  in  any  case. 

Appropriations  by  the  board  for  higher  education  have  been  made  as  follows: 


In  the  Southern  states . $1,537,500 

In  the  Western  states.. .  2,185,000 

In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states .  1,455,000 


Total  . $3,177,500 


These  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  General  Education  Board  are  toward  an  approxi¬ 
mate  total  of  $23,000,000,  which  total  sum  represents  the  increase  of  educational 
endowment  and  equipment,  largely  made  possible  by  the  contributions  of  the 
General  Education  Board. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  policy  of  the  General  Education  Board  is  to 
work  through  existing  institutions  and  agencies  and  not  itself  to  undertake 
Independent  educational  work.  The  contributions  for  agricultural  demonstration 
work  are  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which,  through  its  accredited  representatives,  has  entire  control  of 
such  expenditures.  Payments  are  made  bj'  the  General  Education  Board  for 
this  work  on  vouchers  certified  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure.  It  seeks  to  promote  public  high  schools,  not  by  sending  Its  own  agents 
into  the  several  states  to  do  this  work,  but  by  enabling  slate  universities  and 
state  departments  of  education  to  do  the  work.  Here,  again,  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  work  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  states. 

Its  contributions  to  colleges  are  not  for  specific  departments  in  colleges  or 
universities,  nor  for  particular  kinds  of  education.  The  contributions  are  made 
to  the  trustees  of  the  colleges,  who  have  full  power  to  direct  the  expenditure 
thereof.  The  only  promise  required  by  the  board  in  making  its  gifts  is  that  the 
money  which  it  gives  shall  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolable  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  college  or  university. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  on  July  9,  1909,  made  a  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  the  board, 
increasing  his  gifts  to  the  enterprise  to  a  total  of  ^>53,000, 000.  Awards  have  been 
made  in  aid  of  education,  up  to  May  24,  1910,  amounting  to  $5,177,500,  supple¬ 
menting  sums  raised  by  colleges  amounting  to  over  $15,000,000. 

The  present  officers  of  the  board  are:  Frederick  T.  Gates,  chairman:  Wal¬ 
lace  Buttrick,  secretary;  E.  C.  Sage,  assistant  secretary;  L.  G.  Meyers,  treasurer. 

The  present  members  of  the  board  are:  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  Walter  H.  Page,  George  Poster  Peabody,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  Albert 
Shaw,  Wallace  Buttrick,  Starr  J,  Murphy,  Hugh  H.  Hanna.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Edgar  L.  Marston  and  Wickliffe  Rose.  Headquarters,  No.  2 
Rector  street.  New  York  City. 

PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND. 

The  Peabody  Education  Fund  was  created  in  1867  by  George  Peabody  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The  fund  originally 
amounted  to  $3,000,000,  but  as  $900,000  of  this  amount  was  Invested  in  Florida  and 
Mississippi  bonds,  afterward  repudiated,  the  principal  was  reduced  to  $2,100,000.  The 
present  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York;  Rich- 
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ard  Olney.  of  Massachusetts;  George  Peabody  Wetmore,  of  Rhodt  Island;  James  D. 
Porter,  of  Tennessee;  J.  Plernpnt  Morgan,  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Grenville  D.  Wlnthrop. 
and  the  Right  Rev.  ■William  C.  Doane,  of  New  York;  Samuel  A.  Green  and  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts;  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia;  Henderson  M. 
Somerville,  of  Alabapa;  Charles  E.  Fenner,  of  Louisiana,  and  Marlin  F.  Ansel,  of 
South  Carolina.  The  office  of  chairman  of  the  board,  long  filled  by  Chief  Justice 
Melville  W.  Fuller,  is  now  vacant.  The  other  officers  are:  Secretary.  Samudl  A.  Green. 
Boston,  Mass.;  treasurer,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  New  York  City;  general  agent,  Wlck- 
llfte  Rose,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  board  of  trustees  received  power  to  terminate  the  trust  after  thirty  years — 
that  is,  in  1897 — and  at  a  meeting  on  January  24,  1905,  It  was  voted  to  take  such 
action.  A  conditional  grant  of  $1,000,000  was  made  to  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  the  City  of  Nashville,  the  County  of  Davidson  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee  being  required  to  rai^e  an  additional  $750,000.  On  January  31, 
1910,  the  grant  was  made  absolute,  the  additional  amount  having  been  raised.  Of  the 
original  fund  $1,250,000  remains  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  will  probably  be  divided 
among  the  States  which  were  the  original  beneficiaries  of  the  fund. 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  BO.VRD. 

The  Southern  Education  Board  was  organized  in  New  York  City  on  November 
3.  1901,  as  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  fourth  conference  for  education  in 
the  South,  held  at  Winston-Salem.  N.  C..  on  April  20,  1901.  These  resolutions  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  an  executive  board  of  seven,  authorized  to  conduct 
a  campaign  of  education  for  free  schools  for  ail  the  people,  by  supplying  literature 
to  the  newspapers  and  periodical  press,  by  participation  in  educational  meetings,  and 
by  general  correspondence,  and  to  conduct  a  bureau  of  Information  and  advice  on 
legislation  and  school  organization. 

For  these  purposes  the  board  is  authorized  to  raise  funds  and  disburse  them, 
to  employ  a  secretary  or  agent,  and  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
effectively  these  measures  and  others  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  feasible 
and  desirable. 

The  hoard  is  not  chartered  and  has  no  constitution  or  by-laws.  Its  principal 
work  has  been  and  is  to  inform  the  public  regarding  educational  conditions  in  the 
South  and  to  create  a  public  sentiment  for  the  betterment  of  such  conditions.  The 
officers  of  the  board  are  Robert  C.  Ogden,  president;  George  Foster  Peabody,  treas¬ 
urer;  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  secretary;  G.  S.  Dickerman,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  associate  secretarj'. 

THE  ANNA  T.  JE.ANES  FOUND.VTION. 

The  Anna  T.  Jean^s  Foundation  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
a  fund  given  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  negro  rural  schools. 
The  principal  of  the  fund  is  $200,000.  The  board  of  trustees  was  formally  organized 
on  February  29,  1908,  and  its  officers  are  James  H.  Dillard,  New  Orleans.  La.,  presi¬ 
dent;  George  Foster  Peabody,  treasurer;  Robert  R.  Moton.  Hampton,  Va.,  secretan’. 
In  his  first  statement  to  the  board  of  trustees.  June  1,  1908,  the  president  suggested 
that  the  best  line  of  work  in  using  the  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bo^d 
is  "(1)  to  get  something  additional  from  the  school  authorities,  whether  lengthening 
of  term,  or  better  pay,  or  larger  teaching  force,  or  better  house;  (2)  to  get  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  the  people  themselves;  (3)  to'  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school  and  widen  its  neighborhood  influence  by  introducing  industrial  features." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  use  of  the  fund  the  expenditure  was:  For  8alary_of  teach  ¬ 
ers,  $15.0.59;  for  building  and  equipment,  $1,965;  for  extension  of  term.  $547  50. 

THE  JOHN  E.  SLATER  FUND. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  was  created  by  John  Fox  Slati.r.  of  Norwich,  Conn, 
(born  at  Smithfield,  R.  I..  March  4,  1815;  died  at  Norwich,  (Jonn..  May  7.  1SS4),  who 
on  May  18,  1^2,  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  sum 
of  $1.0(KI.0(X)  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race.  The  general  object  of  the  trust,  as 
indicated  by  the  donor,  is  “the  uplifting  of  the  emancipated  population  cf  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  their  posterity  by  conferring  upon  them  the  blessings  of  a  Christian 
education,  an  education  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  the  common  branches 
t'f  secular  learning  shall  be  associated  with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty  toward 
God  and  man,  in  the  light  of  Holy  Scriptures."  The  means  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  general  object  are  the  training  of  teachers  from  among  the  people  requiring  to 
be  taught,  and  the  enccuragement  of  such  institutions  as  are  most  useful  in  promoting 
this  training  of  teachers. 

The  original  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Rutherford  B  Hayes,  of  Ohio;  M-orrl- 
son  R.  Waite,  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia;  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York;  Phillips 
Brooks,  of  Massachusetts;  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Marj'land;  John  A.  Stewart  of  New 
York-  Alfred  A.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  Morris  K.  Jesu;  .  of  New  York;  James  P. 
Boyse,  of  Kentuckv,  and  William  A.  Slater,  of  Connecticut.  The  present  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Slater  Fund,  is  Benjamin  Strong,  No.  250  West  S2d  street.  New 
York  City. 

RHODES  OXFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  first  elections  of  scholars  In  the  United  States  under  the  bequests  of  Cecil 
J.  Rhodes  occurred  In  1904.  All  candidates  in  each  state  and  territory  P«» 

an  Oxford  Responslons  examination,  and  one  competitor  will  be  named  tor  eaoli 
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by  the  committee  or  university  charged  with  making  appointments.  Scholars  must 
have  reached  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore  or  second  year  work  at  some 
recognized  degree  granting  university  or  college  of  the  United  States.  Scholars 
must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  scholarships  offered  afford  a  cash 
allowance  of  $1,500  a  year  for  three  years.  It  is  Intended  to  have  at  all  times 
two  beneficiaries  at  Oxford  from  each  of  the  46  states  and  2  territories  designated. 

Any  inquiries  about  Oxford,  its  colleges  and  the  courses  of  study  there,  should 
be  addressed  to  F.  J.  Wylie,  the  Oxford  agent  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees.  Copies  of 
Oxford  Responsion  papers  for  past  years  can  be  obtained  from  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Nos.  91  and  95  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  president  of  the  State  or  Territorial  University  or  College  is  In  each  of 
the  following  states  and  territories  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  for  that 
state:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado.  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  MlssoutU  Mon- 
itana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  chairmen  have  been  named  for  other  states:  Connecticut,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University;  Illinois,  President  W.  R.  Harper,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  Kentucky,  President  D.  B.  Gray,  Georgetown  College;  Maryland, 
President  W.  A.  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Massachusetts,  President 

A..  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University;  New  Jersey,  President  -  - , 

Princeton  University;  New  York  State,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
University;  Rhode  Island,  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University. 

In  the  following  states  appointments  are  made  by  the  chartered  colleges  and 
universities  in  rotation:  California,  University  of  California,  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  smaller  colleges  every  seventh  year;  Vermont,  University  of  Vermont, 
Mlddlebury  College. 

THE  CAKNEGEE  TEACHING  FOUNDATION. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  10,  1906.  The  trustees  are  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Woodrow  Wilson,  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  C. 
C.  Harrison.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  S.  B.  McCormick,  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  Henry 
C.  King,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Thomas  McClelland,  H.  McClelland  Bell,  George  H. 
Denny,  William  Peterson,  Samuel  Plantz,  David  S.  Jordan,  William  H.  Crawford, 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  T.  Morris  Carnegie,  Robert  A.  Franks. 
Charles  R.  Van  'Hise  and  Ira  Remsen.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  main  object  of  the  corporation  was  stated  to  be  "to  provide  retiring  pensions, 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  creed  or  color,  for  the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges 
and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Ob.jects  Newfoundland,  who  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  assistance  on  such  con- 
of  the  ditions  as  such  corporation  may  approve;  provided,  however,  that  the 

Foundation,  said  retiring  pensions  shall  be  paid  to  such  teachers  only  as  a.re  or 
have  been  connected  with  institutions  not  under  control  of -a  sect  or 
which  do  not  require  their  trustees,  their  officers,  faculties  or  students  (or  a  majority 
thereof)  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect,  jand  which  do  not  impose  any  theological  test 
as  a  condition  of  entrance  therein  or  of  connection  therewith.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  endowed  the  foundation  with  $10,000,000.  Subsequently,  on  Marcli 
31,  1908,  the  governing  boards  of  several  State  Universities  having  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  their  faculties  included  in  the  list  of  ellgibles  for  retiring  pensions,  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  trustees  offering  to  increase  the  fund  to  $15,000,000.  That 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  May  7,  1908,  and  professors  in  State 
institutions  are  now  entitled  to  apply  for  allowances  whenever  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  request  the  inclusion  of  State  institutions  in  the  foundation’s  list. 

In  1908  the  maximum  amount  of  ,a  retiring  allowance  was  raised  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  and  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  one-half  of  the  allowance  to 
the  widow  of  the  pensioner.  The  number  of  retiring  allowances  in  force  in  1908  was 
211  and  the  total  paid  for  such  allowances  was  $303,505.  In  1909  there  were  318 
pensioners,  drawing  $466,000. 

THE  CARNEGIJE  INSTITUTION. 

The  Carnegie  Institution,  organized  in  1902  under  the  general  law  governing  the 
organization  of  corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  reorganized  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  28.  1904.  The  Institution  was 
endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  original  fund  consisting  of  $10,000,000  of  registered 
5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  $100,000  4  per  cent.  100- 
year  gold  bonds  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  $50,000 
4  per  cent,  debenture  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and 
$50,000  first  refunding  gold  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  December,  1907,  increased  the  endowment  by  $2,000,000  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  objects  of  the  corporation,  as  stated  in  the  law  of  April  28,  1904.  are:  “To 
encourage,  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner,  investigation,  research,  and  dis¬ 
covery,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind;  and 
in  particular — 

(a)  To  conduct,  endow,  and  assist  investigation  in  any  department  of  science. 
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literature  or  art,  and  to  this  end  to  co-operate  with  governments,  universities, 
technical  schools,  learned  societies,  and  individuals. 

(b)  To  appoint  committees  of  experts  to  direct  special  lines  of  research. 

fc)  To  publish  and  distribute  documents. 

(d)  To  conduct  lectures,  hold  meetings  and  acquire  and  maintain  a  library. 

(e)  To  purchase  such  property,  rial  or  personal,  and  construct  such  building  or 
buildings  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  corporation. 

(f)  In  general,  to  do  and  perform  all  things  necessary  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  with  full  power,  however,  to  the  trustees  hereinafter  appointed  and 
their  successors  from  time  to  time  to  modify  the  conditions  and  regulations  under 
which  the  work  shall  be  carried  on.  so  as  to  secure  the  application  of  the  funds  In 
the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  provided  that  the  objects  of 
the  corporation  shall  at  ail  times  be  among  the  foregoing  or  kindred  thereto.” 

An  administration  building  was  erected  in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  |2r>4,000.  and 
up  to  October  31,  1909,  the  total  appropriated  for  research  and  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  such  research  was  $4,320,140  The  iiistitutlon  is  governed  by  a  board  sf 
twenty-two  trustees.  The  trustees  are  John  S.  Billings.  John  L.  Cadwalader.  Cleve¬ 
land  H.  Dodge,  William  N.  Frew,  Lyman  J.  Gage.  Henry  L.  Hlgginson,  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  Seth  Low.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Andrew  J.  Montague,  William  W.  Morrow, 
William  B.  Parsons,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ellhu  Root,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  William  H. 
Taft.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  WillUm  H.  Welch,  Andrew  D.  White,  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham  and  Robert  S.  Woodward.  Robert  S.  Woodward  is  president  of  the  institution. 
John  S.  Billings  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Ellhu  Root  vice-chairman  and 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  secretary. 

THE  KCSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION. 

In  1907  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  of  New  York  City,  gave  to  a  board  of  trustees  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  scope  of  the  Foundation  as  defined  by  the  trustees 
at  one  of  their  earliest  meetings  is  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Foundation  will  not  attempt  to  relieve  individual  or  family  need.  Its 
function  is  to  eradicate  so  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  poverty  and  Ignorance,  rather 
than  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  poor  or  Ignorant. 

"(b)  The  sphere  of  higher  education,  that  served  by  our  universities  and  colleges, 
is  net  within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation.  It  is  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  Not  so,  however,  elementary  education  of  the  kind  that  directly 
affects  social  and  living  conditions,  e.  g..  Industrial  education,  education  in  the  house¬ 
hold  arts,  training  of  charity  workers,  etc. 

"(c)  Aid  to  churches  tor  church  purposes,  whatever  their  denomination,  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation.” 

Among  the  propagandist  movements  to  which  the  Foundation  has  contributed  both 
direction  and  financial  support  are  the  following:  Prevention  of  tuberculosis,  play¬ 
ground  extension,  care  of  children,  children’s  school  gardens,  charity  organization 
extension,  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Board  of  trustees:  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  pres.;  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  vlce-pres. ; 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  treas. ;  John  M.  Glenn,  gen.  director;  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Ogden,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  and  Alfred  T.  ’White. 
Office.  No.  105  E.  22d  street.  New  York  City. 

THE  CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  was  created  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who.  In  April,  1904, 
placed  $5,000,000  in  first  collateral  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of  twenty-one  persons,  residents  of 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  of  those  losing  their  lives  In  heroic 
effort  to  save  their  fellow-men,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves.  If  Injured  only,  the 
fund  to  be  applied  only  to  acts  performed  within  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  waters  thereof.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  medals  to  be  given  In  commemoration  of  heroic  acts. 

The  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  are:  President.  Charles  L. 
Taylor;  vice-president,  W.  J.  Holland;  secretary  and  manager,  F.  M.  Wllmot;  treas¬ 
urer.  J.  H.  Reed;  assistant  treasurer,  S.  E.  Weir;  assistant  manager,  C.  B.  Ebersol. 

The  Commission’s  medals  are  of  three  grades,  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  The  last 
report,  dated  January  1,  1910,  showed  that  up  to  that  date  319  medals  had  been 
awarded — 13  gold,  148  silver  and  175  bronze.  In  addition  $248,406  has  been  paid 
since  the  fund  was  founded  to  heroes  and  their  dependents,  and  $134,462  to  sufferers 
from  disasters. 

On  October  31,  1910,  fifty-eight  names  were  added  to  the  hero  list  In  the  United 
States.  For  acts  of  heroism  thirty  silver  and  twenty-eight  bronze  medals  were  awarded 
to  life  savers,  or  their  families,  in  cases  where  death  resulted  In  addition 
Awards  cash  awards  aggregating  $40,250  were  made  in  thirty-three  cases,  the  cash 
of  1910  to  be  used  for  educational  or  other  worthy  purpose,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  committee.  In  twenty-three  other  cases  of  rescue  or  attempted 
rescue  where  the  heroes  died  as  a  result,  pensions  ranging  from  $20  to  $70  a  month 
were  made  to  the  dependents,  with  $5  a  month  additional  tor  each  orphan  child. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  the  classification  of  their  heroism  follow: 

Bronze  medals— Charles  G.  Baxter.  Stone  Mountain,  Ga,.  train;  Thomas  Rodney 
Dobson  Relay  Md.  drowning;  Harry  Z.  Householder,  Relay.  Md..  drowning;  James 
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D.  Ledbetter,  Camilla,  Ga.,  drowning;  Daniel  W.  McGowan,  Aroata,  Cal.,  drowning; 
George  H.  Griffin  (died).  Tower  City,  N,  D.,  drowning;  James  L.  McFarland,  West 
Frankfort,  111.,  train. 

Bronze  medal  and  cash,'  as  needed  for  speclflc  purpose — Lawrence  B.  Ryman, 
Dallas,  Penn.,  drowning;  Justin  J.  McCarthy,  Washington,  drowning;  James  T.  Martin, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  drowning;  John  H.  Thompson,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  drowning;  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Hesse,  Whitehall,  Mich.,  drowning;  Elias  Roser,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  drown¬ 
ing;  Alva  Bt.  Coffey  (died),  Martinsville,  Ind.,  drowning;  Vaughn  V.  Longmire,  Lost 
Creek,  'J’shn.,  drowning;  Byron  P.  Van  Orman,  Canandaigua,  N.  T.,  runaway;  Jesse 
Dunlap,  Childs,  Penn.,  train,  t  Edmund  M.  Price,  Los  Angeles,  street  car;  W.  Benjamin 
McAna'.ly,  Plano,  Tex.,  suffocation;  Henry  P.  McCoy,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  suffocation; 
Charles  B.  Elvans,  Mendon,  Ill.,  suffocation;  James  M.  Flanigan,  South  Pittston,  Penn., 
mine  explosion;  Patrick  F.  Walsh,  Plains,  Penn.,  mine  cave-in;  George  R.  Jopling, 
Inkerman,  Penn.,  mine  cave-ln;  John  Merrick,  Inkerman,  Penn.,  mine  cave-ln;  Benja¬ 
min  George,  Pittston,  Penn.,  mine  cave-in;  Thomas  Huntley,  Pittston,  Penn.,  mine 
cave-in;  John  R.  Ranson,  Cleburne,  Tex.,  suffocation. 

Silver  medals — Allan  S.  Blood,  Grayville,  Ill.,  drowning;  John  Flood  (died).  Cherry, 
Ill.,  mine  fire. 

Silver  medals  and  cash,  as  needed  for  specific  purpose — Isaac  Lewis,  jr.,  Dominick 
Fermento,  Andrew  McLuckie,  J.  Alexander  Norberg,  Henry  Stewart,  Robert  Clark, 
James  Speir,  John  Bundy,  John  Szabrinskl  and  Charles  Waite,  all  of  Cherry,  Ill., 
who  died  in  rescue  work  in  the  mine  fire;  also  to  Walter  Waite  and  George  Eddy,  of 
Cherry,  III.,  who  survived  injuries. 

Others  to  receive  the  silver  medal  with  cash  are  Fleming  C.  Bower,  Lewisburg, 
Penn,  drowning;  Gertrude  Sbarpsteen,  Halsey  Valley,  N.  Y.,  train;  Jesse  A.  Wilson, 
Pittston,  Penn.,  fire;  James  L.  Smith,  Slstersvllle,  W.  Va.,  fire;  I.  Wood  Miller,  Tay¬ 
lorsville,  Ky.,  drowning;  Frederick  E.  Kilroe  (died),  Waterbury,  Conn.,  drowning; 
Adam  J.  Bopp  (died),  Middleborough,  Mass.,  drowning;  C.  Gustav  Groenevelt  (died), 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  suffocation;  Thomas  Fleming  (died).  Corning,  N.  Y.,  suffocation; 
Walter  C.  Sweet,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  suffocation;  David  R.  Tibbs  (died),  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  drowning;  Joseph  B.  Plnazza  (died),  Meaderville,  Mont.,  suffocation;  Hiram 
W.  McIntosh  (died),  Fresno,  Cal.,  train;  Mary  R.  Brown  (died),  Washington,  shoot¬ 
ing;  William  H.  Hagerman  (died),  Malaga,  N.  J.,  train. 


THE  BOCKEFEIXER  HOOKWORM  FUND. 

In  addition  to  the  various  benefactions  made  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  for 
medical  research  and  to  educational  institutions  he  has  made  another  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  investigation  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  hookworm  disease.  The 
announcement  was  made  to  the  following  prominent  men,  called  together  for  the 
purpose  in  New  York  in  October,  1909:  Dr.  William  B.  Welch,  professor  of  pathology 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  president  of  the  American  Medlcai  Association;  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Stiles,  chief  of  the  division  of  zoology  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  and  discoverer  of  the  American  species  of  hookworm  and 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  prevalence  of  the  disease;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  chancellor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis;  R.  B.  Claxton,  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee;  J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of  education  in  North  Carolina  and 
president  of  the  National  Education  Association;  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the 
"World’s  Work,”  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Driscoll,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  announcing  the  gift,  said: 

“For  many  months  my  representatives  have  been  inquiring  into  the  nature  and 
prevalence  of  ‘hookworm  disease’  and  considering  plans  for  mitigating  Its  evils.  I 
have  delayed  action  in  this  matter  only  until  the  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disease 
could  be  verified  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  cure  and  prevention  demonstrated. 

“The  wide  distribution  and  serious  effects  of  this  malady,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts  of  our  Southern  States,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Charles  Warden  Stiles,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  have  now  been  confirmed 
by  independent  observations  of  other  distinguished  investigators  and  physicians,  as 
well  as  by  educators  and  public  men  of  the  South. 

“Knowing  your  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  well  being  of  your  fellow  men 
and  your  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  I  have  Invited  you  to  a  conference,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  well  considered  plans  for  a  co-operative 
movement  of  the  medical  profession,  public  health  officials,  boards  of  trade,  churches, 
schools,  the  press  and  other  agencies  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  this  disease. 
If  you  deem  it  wise  to  undertake  this  commission,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to 
work  with  you  to  that  end,  and  you  may  call  upon  me  from  time  to  time  for  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  needed  during  the  next  five  years  for  carrying  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  up  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000.” 

While  the  national  and  state  governments  have  agencies  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  disease  from  foreign  countries,  such  as  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  no  provision 
has  been  made  by  them  for  investigating  in  an  extensive  way  the  diseases  afflicting 
mankind  which  arise  within  the  country.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  made 
from  the  national  treasury  to  eradicate  pests  destructive  to  crops  and  live  stock,  but 
no  crusade  has  been  attempted  against  diseases  of  the  human  race  upon  that  basis, 
except  as  mentioned. 
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BENEFACTIONS  OF  TWO  GENEROUS  AMERICANS. 
Knou-n  Carnegie  Gilts. 


Libraries  . I 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg..) 
Carnegie  Institution,  Wash-) 

ington  . I 

Pension  funds . | 

Hero  furds . 1 

Sco'tch  universities . 1 

Dunfermline  endowment . I 

Hague  Pea?e  Temple . i 

Allied  Engineers’  Society . i 

French  Hero  Fund . i 

Peace  Propaganda . j 

To  fight  pellagra . , 

Peace  Temple,  Central  Ameri- 
can  Republics . I 


$52,ot)t>,t(X»  County  of  Cambria,  Penn . 

10,000,000  King  Edward's  Hospital, 

England  . 

12,0-'. 0,000  Tradesmen's  Association . 

15,000,000  Costa  Rico  Peace  ’Temple.... 

5,000,000  Berea  College,  Kentucky . 

15,000,000  Phlladelpbia  College  of  Phy- 

2,500,000  sicians  .". . 

1,750,000,  Yale  University . 

l,'.50,00o  Princeton  Lake . 

1,000,000  To  other  colleges,  schools  and 

1,000,000  societies  . 

1,000,000  Miscellaneous  (estimated) . 


tS00,<C0  I 


500.000 

250,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100,0X1  i 
40,000 
100,O--O 

21,000,000 

25,000,000 


750,0.'X)' 


Total 


$10.5,940,000 


Known  Rockefeller  Gifts. 


General  Education  Board . I 

University  of  Chicago . 

Rush  Medical  College . 1 

Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church) 

(promised)  . j 

Other  churches  (known) . ) 

Hookworm  Fund . | 

Missions  (known) . | 

Baptist  Foreign  Missionary) 

Fund  . i 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Med-j 

ical  Research . I 

Barnard  College . f 

Southern  Education  Fund . . 

Union  Theological  Seminary..  | 


$53,000,000  Harvard  University . 

25,3'.9.662  Yale  University . 

6,000,000  Baptist  Educational  Society . . 

Juvenile  Reformatories . 

2,0(X),000  Cleveland  City  Parks . 

3,100,000  Ten  Branches  Y.  M.  C.  A _ 

1,000,000  Teachers  (College . 

2,300,000  Johns  Hopkins  University.... 

Vassar  College./ . 

2,000,000  Other  known  gifts  to  colleges, 
hospitals,  societies  and  set- 

4,300,000  tlements  . 

1,375,000 

1,125,000  Total . 

1,10  ,000 


1,000,006 
l,3O0,00O  1 

1,000.000 
1,000,  (wo 
1,000,000 
1,145,000  - 

500.0-0  ; 

500.000  ) 

400.000 


12,10-1,000  ; 

$122,554,662.  ’ 
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First  post  organized  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  April  6,  1866.  First  national  encampment 
held  at  Indianapolis,  November  20,  1866.  There  are  forty-four  state  and  territorial 
departments.  The  officers  cf  the  national  body  are:  Commander-in-chief,  John  E. 
Gilman,  Boston,  Mass;  senior  vice  commander-in-chief,  Charles  Burrows,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. ;  junior  vice  commander-in-chief.  William  James,  Jacksonville,  Fla,;  surgeon 
general,  John  Doper  Smith.  M.  D.,  Chattaroy,  Wash.;  chaplain-in-chief.  Rev.  Thomas 
Harwood.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ;  adjutant  general,  Ephraim  B.  Stillings.  Boston. 
Mass.;  quartermaster  general.  Cola  D.  R.  Stowils,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  judge  advocate 
general,  Thomas  S.  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  inspector  general,  Henry  Z.  Os¬ 
borne,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  national  patriotic  instructor,  J.  S.  Hoagland,  North  Platte, 
Neb.;  senior  aide-de-camp  and  chief  of  staff,  William  M.  Olin.  Boston,  Mass.;  as¬ 
sistant  adjutant  general,  Wilfred  A.  Wetherbee,  Boston.  Mass. ;  assistant  quarter¬ 
master  general  and  custodian  of  records,  J.  Henry  Holcomb.  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  Pa^  The  headquarters  for  1916-11  are  at  the  State  House.  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  posts  and  members  of  departments  cn 
December  31,  I'WO: 


Departments. 

* 

Posts.  1 

Mem. 

bers.  Departments. 

Posts.  1 

Mem. 

bers. 

6 

166 

4.734 

5 

229 

6,761 

20 

15 

445 

California  and  Nevada... 

100 

6,129 '  Nebraska  . 

209 

4,540 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. . 

63 

2,457  New  Hampshire  . 

80 

2.270 

61 

3,431  New  Jersev . 

106 

4,088 

19 

9 

196 

22 

590 

23,414 

Georgia  and  S.  Carolina. 

11 

320!  North  Dakota  . 

18 

337 

Idaho  . 

20 

552  Ohio  . 

537 

22.296 

507 

17,184*  Oklahoma  . 

102 

2.273 

361 

62 

1.957 

Iowa  . 

344 

10,256  Pennsylvania  . 

523 

21.263 

334 

17 

1.922 

102 

2.023  Rhode  Island . 

24 

1,361 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi 

48 

965  1  South  Dakota  . 

1,164 

Maine  . 

149 

4,875  Tennessee  . 

36 

J.,  i35 

56 

438 

210 

12  . 

5 

329 

Michigan  . 

311 

9.S54.  Vermont  . 

90 

2.466 

A 


5 


■ii 

■i 
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Departments. 

Posts. 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

Departments. 

1  1 

1  Posts.  1 

Mem¬ 

bers^ 

Virginia  and  N.  C . 

sr 

555 

..1  2221 

6,927 

Washington  and  Alaska.. 

92 

3,160 

1 - 1 

West  Virginia . 

38 

1,128 

Totals  . 

.  .|  6,0351 

213,901 

N.  Y.  State  Department. — The  officers  of  the  department  for  are:  De 

Witt  C.  Hurd,  Utica,  commander;  Samuel  C.  Pierce,  Rochester,  senior  vice  com¬ 
mander;  Judge  H.  E.  Turner,  Lowville,  junior  vice  commander;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  E. 
Burton,  Syracuse,  chaplain;  council  of  administration,  Simon  W.  Russell,  John  M. 
Beickert,  C.  J.  Westcott,  John  A.  Brown  and  A.  F.  Sheldon. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  organized  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  in  1880. 

I  It  is  a  co-operative  body,  which  endeavors  to  promote  the  interests  of  union  labor 
through  agitation  and  legislation,  as  well  as  by  joint  action  in  labor  controversies. 
Its  officers  are:  President,  Samuel  Gompers;  secretary,  Frank  Morrison;  treasurer, 
John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  first  vice-president,  James  Duncan.  Hancock  Bldg., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  second  vice-president,  John  Mitchell,  10,096  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  third  vice-president,  James  O’Connell,  402-407  McGill  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  fourth  vice-president,  D.  A.  Hayes,  930  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Penn.; 
fifth  vice-president,  William  D.  Huber,  Carpenter  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  sixth 
vice-president,  Joseph  P.  Valentine,  Commercial  Tribune  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
seventh  vice-president,  John  R.  Alpine,  401-6  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
eighth  vice-president,  H.  B.  Perham,  Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  headquarters 
are  at  No.  ^1  to  809  G  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  September  30,  1910, 
there  were  affiliated  with  the  federation: 


International  unions  . 

State  federations  . 

City  central  bodies  . 

Total  . . 


120  Local  trade  unions  . 
39  Federal  labor  unions 
632 


,  431 
.  21f 

1,438 


The  average  paid-up  membership  of  the  organization  for  the  years  1897-1910  has 
been: 


Year. _ Membership.  |  Year. _ Membership.  [Year.  _ Membership. 


1897 . 

.  264,825 

1902 . 

.  1,024,39911907 _ _ 

.  1,538,970 

1898 . 

.  279,016 

1903 . 

.  1,465,80011908 . 

.  1,586,885 

1899 . 

.  349,422 

1904 . 

.  1,676,200]  1909 . 

.  .' .  1,482,872 

1900 . 

1905 . 

.  1,494,300  1910 . 

.  1,562,112 

1901 . 

.  787,537 

1906 . 

.  1,454,2001 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1910,  were  $191,755  95,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  $69,792  36.  The  national  organ  of  the  association  is  “The  American 
Federationist,”  of  which  Mr.  Gompers  is  the  editor. 


THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION. 

Date  of  organization,  1900.  An  educational  movement  to  help  solve  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  social  and  industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  import;  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystallization  of  the  most  enlightened 
public  (pinion  and  when  desirable,  to  promote  legislation.  Work  carried  on  through 
the  following  agencies:  Department  on  Uniform  State  Legislation;  Trade  Agreement 
Department;  Industrial  Conciliation  Department;  Industrial  Economics  Department; 
Welfare  Department;  Woman’s  Welfare  Department;  Compensation  Department;  In¬ 
dustrial  Insurance  Commission;  Public  Ownership  Commission,  and  Taxation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Officers;  Seth  Low.  president;  Slamuel  Gompers,  first  vice-president;  Nahum  J. 
Bachelder,  second  vice-president;  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  third  vice-president;  Benjamin 
Ide_ Wheeler,  fourth  vice-president;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  treasurer;  Ralph  M.  Easley, 
chairman  Executive  Council;  William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  Welfare  Department; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  chairman  Committee  on  Organization;  John  Mitchell,  chairman 
Trade  Agreement  Department;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  chairman  Industrial  Econom¬ 
ics  Department;  August  Belmont,  chairman  Department  Compensation  for  Industrial 
Accidents;  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  Wage  Earners’  Insurance  Commission;  Alton 
B.  Parker,  chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  Legislation;  Mrs.  Horace  Brock,  chair¬ 
man  "Woman’s  Welfare  Department;  Melville  E.  Ingalls,  chairman  Public  Ownership 
Commission;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  chairman  Taxation  Department;  D.  L.  Case,  secre¬ 
tary.  Headquarters,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 


PATRIOTIC  AND  PUBLIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
Incorporated  1890,  for  the  eradication  of  deaf-mutism,  with  Aiexander  Graham 
Beii,  inventor  of  the  teiephone,  as  its  first  president.  In  Becember,  1908,  absorbed 
Bureau  for  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowiedge  Relating  to  the  Deaf. 
The  officers  are:  President.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  LL  D.,  superintendent  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia:  vice-presidents,  Edmund  Dyon  and 
^roline  Tale,  LL.D.,  principal  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass.;  secretary,  Z  F. 
Westervelt,  superintendent  Western  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester, 
N.  T. ;  corresponding  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau  Frank  W. 
Boith,  Volta  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Active  membership  700 
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American  Bar  Association. 

Officers:  President,  Edgar  H.  Farrar,  New  Orleans,  La.;  s^cretarj*,  George  White- 
lock,  Baltimore,  Md.;  assistant  secretary,  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  treasurer, 
Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Civic  Association. 

Officers;  President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg.  Penn.;  vice-presidents. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia;  James  R.  Garfield,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Rev. 
.John  Wesley  Hill,  New  York  City;  W.  W.  Hannan,  Detroit;  George  W.  Marsion,  San 
Diego.  Cal.;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Penn.;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Howland.  New 
York  City;  secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Union  Trust  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Continentals. 

This  society,  organized  January  9,  1903,  is  composed  of  mt-n  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  Any  man  of  good  standing  who 
IS  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  is  eligible  to  membership.  Officers;  Commandant,  ^ 
Colonel  Henry  D.  Tyler;  chief  of  staff.  Brigadier  General  Philip  Reade,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired);  paymaster.  Captain  Albert  J.  Squier;  judge  advocate.  Major  Lyon  G. 
Tyler;  commissary,  Addison  Alien;  adjutant.  Captain  I^ouis  H.  Cornish.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Room  01,  Drexel  Building,  Wah  and  Broad  streets,  New  York  City.  The 
organization  has  branches  in  «evcral  states. 

American  Flag  Association. 

American  Flag  Association  was  organized  February  17,  1S98,  its  motto 
being  “One  Flag,  One  Country,  God  Over  All."  Its  object  is  to  secure  national 
and  state  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  flag  from  degrading  and  demoralizing 
uses,  and  to  secure  a  general  celebration  of  June  14  as  “Flag  Day."  The  officers 
of  the  association  are:  President,  Colonel  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  secretaries. 
Theodore  Fitch.  No.  120  Broadway.  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Emily  L.  D.  Fay,  Stamford, 
Conn. ;  treasurer,  Major  A.  Noel  Blakeman,  No.  140  Nassau  street.  New’  York. 

American  Humane  .Association. 

This  association  is  a  federation  of  societies  and  individuals  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty,  especially  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals.  It  w’as  organized  In  1877  and 
incorporated  in  1903.  The  officers  are:  President,  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell,  Aurora,  N.  Y.;  secretary.  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Edgar  McDonald,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  directors, 
Albert  Lefingwell,  Aurora,  N.  Y. ;  John  L.  Shortall.  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Huntington 
Smith,  Boston.  Mass.;  Herbert  Spencer  Mann.  Omaha.  Neb.;  William  O.  .Stillman, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  Jenkintown,  Penn.;  C.  A.  Snow.  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Sydne3"  Richmond  Tabor,  C^hicago,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Carolina  Earle  White.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penn.;  Alfred  Wagstaff,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Totten.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Brookljn,  N.  Y. ;  John  Partridge,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E. 
Fellowes  Jenkins,  New  York  City. 

The  American  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

Object;  Social  and  industrial  betterment;  information  given  on  all  social  subjects. 
The  society  received  the  highest  award  (grand  prize)  in  social  economy  at  the  Paris 
ExpKfsitlon,  1900;  St.  Louis,  1904;  Liege,  1905.  Officers:  President,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong; 
recording  secretarj’,  Dr.  Rudolph  M.  Binder;  lecturer,  Dr.  James  H.  Ecob;  treasurer, 
John  T.  Perkins,  Astor  Place  Bank,  New  York.  Headquarters:  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York. 

American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League. 

National  headquarters.  No.  31  Nassau  street,  New  York  City.  Officers:  President, 
Hon.  James  B.  McCreary,  Richmond,  Ky. ;  vice-presidents,  William  A.  Clark,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  and  General  James  Grant  Wilson;  treasurer, 
Henry  Clews;  general  secretary’,  Andrew  B.  Humphrey;  executive  committee,  James 
G.  Wilson,  James  Talcott,  Lindsay  Russell,  Selden  Twitchell,  the  president,  the  first 
vice-president,  the  treasurer,  the  general  secretary. 

.American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

Incorporated  in  1895  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  with  the  object  of  preserving, 
either  by  the  acquisition  as  public  trustees  or  otherwise,  beautiful  American  scenery 
and  landmarks  and  objects  possessing  scenic  or  historic  value.  President.  George  F. 
Kunz,  New  York;  honorary  president,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  New  Yor^;  vice-presidents, 
Henry  W.  Sackett,  H.  M.  Leipziger,  George  W.  Perkins,  New  York,  and  Charles  S. 
Francis.  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  N.  Taj’lor  Phillips,  New  York;  secretary,  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  incorporated  April  10,  1866,  are:  “To  provide  effective 
means  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  throughout  the  United  States;  to  en¬ 
force  all  laws  which  are  now.  or  maj-  hereafter  be.  enacted  for  the  protection  of  ani¬ 
mals;  and  to  secure  bj’  lawful  means  the  arrest,  conviction  and  punishment  of  all 
persons  violating  such  laws.  A  further  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  instruct  the 
people  to  be  kind  to  animals  bv  the  dissemination  of  humane  literature  and  other 
effective  methods.”  Officers:  President,  Alfred  Wagstaff;  secretary,  Richard  Welling; 
treasurer.  Henry  Bergh.  Headquarters,  Madison  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street. 
New  York. 
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American  V'eterans  of  Foreign  Service. 

Officers:  Commander-in-chief,  Robert  W.  Woodside,  Pittsburg;  senior  vice-com¬ 
mander,  Roger  F.  Landis,  Harrisburg,  Penn. ;  junior  vice— commander,  Otto  Wittig, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  national  historian,  S.  P.  Schnabel,  Philadelphia;  national  trumpeter, 
Fabian  Seebest,  Pennsylvania;  judge  advocate,  Colonel  James  E.  Barnett,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  surgeon  general,  A.  B.  Gloniger,  Pennsylvania;  national  organizer,  J.  J.  Lang, 
Pennsylvania;  executive  committee,  A.  B.  Spencer,  New  York,  chairman;  James  F. 
Tatlow,  Pennsylvania;  John  Faid,  Maryland;  John  Russell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  L.  Case,  Pennsylvania. 

The  American  National  Ked  Cross.  4 

Chartered  by  Congress,  January  5,  1905.  The  purposes  of  this  corporation  are: 
"To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  time  of  war;  to  act 
In  matters  of  voluntary  relief  in  accord  with  the  military  and  naval  authorities;  to 
continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace 
and  apply  the  same  In  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire, 
floods,  and  other  great  national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for 
preventing  the  same.”  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  held  on  December 
6,  1910,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  vice-president,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of  New  York; 
counsellor,  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  of  Missouri;  treasurer,  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts;  national  director,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
secretary,  Charles  L.  Magee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  central  committee¬ 
men  elected  by  the  incorporators  were  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of  New  York,  and  Judge 
W.  W.  Morrow,  of  San  Fronciseo.  Central  committeemen  elected  by  delegates  were 
General  Charles  Bird,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charles  D.  Norton,  of  Chicago;  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  elected.  The  national  headquarters  cjf  the  association  are 
Room  341,  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  announced 
that  New  York  City  had  contributed  .$500,000  to  the  $2,000,000  endowment  fund. 

Army  and  Nav.v  Medal  of  Honor  Legion.  ? 

The  general  officers  of  the  legion  are:  Commander,  Samuel  B.  Horne,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  senior  vice-commander,  Thomas  R.  Kerr,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  junior  vice- 
commander,  William  D.  Dickey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  chaplain,  William  H.  Matthews, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  adjutant,  William  L.  Hill,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  quartermaster,  Alex. 
A.  Forman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  judge  advocate,  Moses  Veale,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  in¬ 
spector.  Michael  McKeever,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  surgeon,  William  H.  Raymond,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  historian,  J.  Madison  Drake,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  organization  is 
composed  of  men  to  whom  medals  have  been  given  by  the  national  government  for 
conspicuous  bravery  outside  of  the  line  of  duty. 


Army  and  Navy  Union.  * 

Officers:  National  commander.  Colonel  J.  Edward  Browne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  senior 
vice  national  commander.  Captain  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  junior  vice 
national  commander,  George  R.  Downs,  Erie,  Penn.;  adjutant  general,  Thomas  M. 
Avery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  inspector  general,  Charles  W.  Brush,  Washington;  quarter¬ 
master  general,  J.  R.  McCullough,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  surgeon  general.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Hendrickson,  Hampton,  Va. ;  chaplain,  John  Cox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Next  biennial 
meeting.  1911. 


Army  of  the  Tennessee  Association. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  Association  was  organized  in  1902  "to  keep  alive  the 

memory  of  each  Mher  and  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  the  army  took  a  part  from 

The -officers  are:  President,  H.  L.  Deam.  Washington,  D.  G.;  vice- 
presideiRs,  George  Grindley,  A.  D.  Gaston,  W.  M.  Jones  and  B.  F.  Chase;  secretary, 

Byr^  W.  Bonney,  No.  624  C  street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  treasurer,  James 

S*  Roy. 


Aztec  Club. 

pcgkidzed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1847.  Eligible  to  membership,  officers  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  their  descendants.  Officers:  President,  Admiral  S.  B  Luce  U  S. 
N. :  vice-president.  General  Robert  Murray,  U.  S.  A.;  secretary,  William  M.  Sweeny, 
New  York  City:  treasurer,  William  Turnbull,  New  York  City. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution  was  incor¬ 
porated  April  11,  1890.  under  the  laws  of  Congress  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  Washington.  The  officers  lor  1910-11  are: 
resident,  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Cummings;  vice-president  in  charge  of  organizations,  Mrs. 
^•ank  Bond;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Catherine  Custis;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Ellis  L«gan,  No.  1253  Irving  street,  Washington,  D.  C.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Violet  Blair 
Janin,  No.  12  Lafayette  square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dames  of  the  Revolution. 

1  Society  of  Dames  of  the  Revolution  was  organized  in  1896.  The  society 

8  ™P°®ed  of  women  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  good  moral  character, 
who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  from  an  ancestor  who,  either  as  a  military, 
naval  or  marine  officer,  or  official  in  the  service  of  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  or  states,  or  of  the  National  Government  representing  or  composed  of 
Hiose  colonies  or  states,  assisted  in  establishing  American  independence  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution*  The  president  is  Mrs.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  No.  250 
Wingah  avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. :  secretary.  Miss  K.  J.  C.  Carville.  No.  257 
Webster  avenue,  New  Rochelle. 
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Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Society  organized  August  20,  1891.  Membership  is  based  on  direct  descent  from 
Revolutionary  ancestors.  The  headquarters  of  the  general  society  are  at  No.  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  The  officers  are;  President,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fltz,  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Bleakley;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
C.  Bancroft:  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lynn  C.  Byrd;  fourth  vice-president,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ward;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Henry;  corresponding  secretarj-,  Mrs. 
Leverett  F.  Crumb;  treasurer.  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman;  registrar.  Miss  Mary  A. 
Todd;  historian.  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Kent;  librarian,  Mrs.  Clinton  Vlles. 

Daughters  of  the  .American  Revolution. 

The  present  efforts  of  the  society  are  directed  toward  raising  funds  for  a  great  hall 
to  be  built  in  Washington  in  memory  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution.  JThe 
present  membership  is  about  65,164.  Headquarters,  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Sev¬ 
enteenth  aud  D  streets,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C.  .National  board  of  management; 
President  general,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott;  vice-president  general,  Mrs.  Miranda  B. 
Tulloch;  chaplain  general,  Mrs.  Esther  F.  Noble;  recording  secretary  general.  Miss 
Mary  R.  Wilcox:  corresponding  secretary  general,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Swormstedt,  registrar 
general,  Miss  Grace  M.  Pierce;  treasurer  general,  Mrs.  Lula  R.  Hoover;  historian 
general,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Darwin;  librarian  general,  Mrs.  Short  A.  Willis. 

Daughters  of  Veterans. 

The  order  was  organized  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  in  May,  18S5,  and  chartered  De¬ 
cember  12.  1885.  Ail  daughters  and  granddaughters  (lineal  descendants)  of  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy  during  the  Rebellion  of  1861-'65,  arid  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  are  eligible  for  membership.  Officers:  President,  Miss  .\nna  M.  Kelly,  No. 
1003  Berkley  avenue,  Pueblo,  Col.:  senior  vice-president.  Miss  Philippine  M.  Shoe- 
man.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :'.iunior  vice-presitlent.  Miss  Nina  A.  Littlefield.  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  secretary.  Miss  Eva  51.  Kelly.  No.  1003  Berkley  avenue,  Pueblo,  Col.;  chap¬ 
lain.  Mrs.  Frances  Davenport,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  patriotic  instructor.  Miss  Anna 
M.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  treasurer,  iliss  .Agnes  I.  McCoy,  No.  62  Main  street, 
Bnmerville.  Mass.;  inspector.  Miss  Kittie  V.  Fishel.  .Alliance.  Ohio. 

Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Organized  1908.  Officers:  President.  Henry  Morris,  Philadelphia;  first  vice-president. 
P.  V.  D.  Conway,  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  Braxton  D.  Gibson.  Charlestown,  W.  Va. ; 
secretary,  William  S.  McKean.  Washington;  chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Washington 
Dame,  Baltimore;  historian.  Judge  Elbert  McC.  Mathewson,  N-w  Haven,  Conn. 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Dragon. 

Organized  in  1908  in  commemoration  of  the  China  Relief  Expedition  of  1900.  All 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  with  the  United  States  forces  in 
China  from  ilay,  1900,  to  May,  1901,  are»entitled  to  life  membership  upon  payment  of 
fee  of  $2.  Upon  decease  of  member  membership  and  insignia  descend  to  eldest  male 
lineal  descendant.  Officers:  Grand  viceroy,  Frederic  C.  iladden.  No.  301  West  150th 
street.  New  York  City;  custodian  of  archives.  H.  M.  Schimler;  custcdlan  of  finance, 
Charles  A.  Lomas. 

Lincoln  .Memorial  Road  .Association  of  -America. 

Organized  in  1910  to  promote  the"  construction  bs'  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Road  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Gettysburg,  Penn.  Officers: 
President,  Truman  Newberry,  Detroit,  5Iich.:  vice-president,  Samuel  Hill,  Seattle. 
Wash. :  secretary,  James  T.  McCleary,  Mankato,  Minn. ;  treasurer.  Robert  A.  C. 
Smith.  New  York  City. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Instituted  December  27,  1894.  Incorporated  January  15,  1895.  Eligibility;  Veteran 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Revolution,  war  with  Tripoli,  war  with  Mexico.  War  of 
1812,  war  with  Spain,  China  campaign,  and  all  subsequent  foreign  wars.  Hereditary 
companions  are  defin^  as  direct  male  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  veteran  com¬ 
panions  and  all  commissioned  officers  in  any  one  of  the  above  named  wars.  The 
officers  of  the  National  Commandery  in  190^11  were:  Commander  general.  General 
.Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  A.;  secretary  general.  James  H.  Morgan.  Bogota,  N.  J.; 
treasurer  general.  Colonel  O.  C.  Bosbyshell,  Philadelphia ; 'registraT  general,  Harry  N. 
Wayne:  judge  advocate  general.  General  Henry  A.  Axline,  U.  S.  V.;  Columbus.  Ohio; 
deputy  secretary  general,  David  Banks,  jr.  There  are  twenty-two  subordinate  or  state 
commander,ies.  Membership,  1.600. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Organized  April  15,  1865;  non-sectarian  and  non-political.  The  members  are 
cf  three  classes:  (1)  Commissioned  officers  and  honorably  discharged  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  i^rine  corps  (regulars  and  volunteers)  actually  en¬ 
gaged  In  suppressing  the  Rebellion  prior  to  .April  15,  1865,  and  all  sons  of  deceased 
officers  who  served  as  above.  (2)  The  sons  of  living  criglnal  companions  of  the  first 
class  who  are  twenty-one  years  old.  Membership  on  January  1,  1909,  9.432.  National 
officers  are:  Commander  in  chief.  Lieutenant  General  John  C.  Bates;  senior  vice- 
commander  in  chief.  Brigadier  General  Walter  R.  Robbins;  junior  vice-commander  in 
chief.  Rear  .Admiral  Yates  Stirling;  recorder  in  chief.  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson. 
Philadelphia;  registrar.  5Iajcr  William  P.  Huxford,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  treasurer. 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  W.  Plume;  chancellor.  Captain  John  O.  Foering:  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Burrage.  D.  D. ;  council.  First  Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Chamberlin. 
Major  Charles  R.  .Amory.  Colonel  Cornelius  Cadle,  Paj-master  George  DeF.  Barton 
and  Captain  Urban  A.  Woodbury.  . 
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Military  Order  ot  Medal  of  Honor. 

Organized  1910.  Membership  is  limited  to  holders  of  medals  of  honor  awarded  by 
Congress  for  distinguished  service  in  battle.  Officers:  President,  General  D.  E  Sickles; 
vice-president.  General  J.  M.  Schoonmaker;  secretary.  General  Horatio  C.  King,  No. 
44  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  treasurer,  N.  D.  Preston. 

Mount  Vernon  Ladies’  Association  of  the  Union. 

This  association,  founded  in  1853,  by  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  for  its  object  to  take  care  of  the  Washington  Estate  at  Mount  V^non, 
Va,  Officers;  'Honorary  regent,  Mrs.  Justice  Van  Rensselaer  Townsend,  New  York; 
regent.  Miss  Harriet  Clayton  Comegys,  Dover,  Del.;  vice-regents.  Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Hudson,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Barnes,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  paries  B. 
Ball.  Virginia;  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Ward,  Kansas;  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Massachu¬ 
setts-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  A.  Rathbone,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lester,  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Rebecca  B.  Flandrau,  Minnesota;  Miss  Harriet  Clayton  Comers,  Delaware;  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst.  California;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Georgia;  Mrs.  Christine  Blair  Gra¬ 
ham,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Conover,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Thomas  Shepard  Webb, 
Sr.,  Tennessee;  Miss  Amy  Townsend.  Texas;  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Johnston,  Alabama;  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Manderson,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Eugene  Van  Rensslaer,  West  Virginia;  Mrs. 
John  Julius  Pringle,  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  William  F.  Barret,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Henry 
W  Rogers,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Irwin.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Ricks,  Mississippi. 
Miss  Mary  Failing,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Eliza  F.  Leary  Washington;  Mrs.  J.  Carter  Brown 
Rhode  Island:  Mrs.  A.  D.  Andrews,  North  Carolina;  lecording  8e=/eta^,  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Rogers,  Maryland:  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Ju  ius  Pringle,  Chicora  V^ood, 

Plantersvllie,  Georgetown,  S.  C. ;  treasurer,  - . :  resident  superintendent,  Harrison 

H.  Dodge,  Mount  Vernon-on-Potomac,  Va. 

National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans,  U.  S.  of  A.,  1861-1865. 

Tre  National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans  was  organized  in  1887  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  various  naval  organizations  throughout  the  Unjted  States.  The  Prime 
object  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  Lieutenant  William  G.  McEwan,  U.  S. 
N.  (retired),  commodore  commanding,  2134  S.  Broad  street,  Phi^delphia,  Petm. ,  S. 
C.  Van  Tassel,  fleet  captain.  73  Hamilton  avenue,  Yonkers,  Isaac  D.  Baker, 

fleet  commander  and  chief  of  staff,  19  Sutton  avenue,  Salem  Wi^ws,  Salem,  Mass.  , 
John  H.  Norman,  fleet  lieutenant  commander,  19  Ward  street.  West  H^e^  Conn. , 
Martin  C.  Ford,  fleet  lieutenant.  Soldiers’  Home,  Tagus,  Me.;  Alex.  S.  McWilliams, 
fleet  chaplain  85  Marston  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Henry  J.  Brewer 

geon,  477  14th  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  William  Jones,  fleet  boatswain,  492  Elm  street^ 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Frederick  B.  Haskins,  fleet  judge  advocate,  767  Washington  av 
enue  Brooklyn  N.  Y.;  Cyrus  Sears,  fleet  historian,  423  E.  Lafayette  avenue,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ;  Henry  P.  McCollum,  fleet  secretary  and  paymaster,  40  Shelter  street.  New 

Haven,  Conn.  . 

National  Educational  Association. 

Officers;  President,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Chl- 
ccgo.  Ill.;  vice-presidents,  James  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Julia  Rlchman,  New 
York;  F.  L.  Cook,  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.;  George  A.  McFarland,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.; 
Thomas  C.  Miller,  Sheperdstown,  W.  Va. ;  Charles  S.  Foss,  Reading,  Penn.;  Homer  F. 
Sweerley,  Cedar  Falls,  la.;  F.  O.  Hayes.  Alva,  Okla. ;  E.  T.  Fairfield,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Samuel  Avery.  Lincoln,  Neb.;  C.  A.  Duniway.  Bozeman.  Mont.;  treasurer,  P.  W. 
Springer,  Michigan. 

Natiohal  Society,  Army  of  the  Philippines. 

This  society  was  organized  at  Denver,  Col.,  August  30,  1900.  The  officers  are: 
A.  H.  Anderson,  Pittsburg,  Penn,,  commander-in-chief;  W.  H.  Keating,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  vice-commander~in-chief :  Leon  Lambert,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  first 
junior  vice-commander;  H.  L.  Wells,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  second  junior  vice-com¬ 
mander,  F.  E.  Krembs,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  third  junior  vice-commander;  Charles  F. 
Manahau,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fourth  junior  vice-commander;  Charles  L.  Means.  Denver, 
Col.,  fifth  junior  vice-commander;  J.  W.  Goggln,  Chicago,  Ill.,  paymaster  general; 
F.  W.  Latimer,  Galesburg,  Hi.,  judge  advocate  general;  J.  C.  Rutledge,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  surgeon  general;  chaplain,  S.  J.  Smiih,  U.  S.  A.,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands; 
adjutant  general,  A.  J.  Kelleher,  Room  5.3.5,  No  125  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


National  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  is  composed  of  societies  of  which  there  is 
one  in  each  of  the  thirteen  original  states  and  one  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
associate  societies  in  twenty-two  of  the  non-colonial  states.  The  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  is  over  6,000.  The  officers  of  the  National  Society  are;  Honorary  president,  Mrs. 
Howard  Townsend;  president,  Mrs.  Williams  Ruffin  Cox,  Virginia;  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Jamison,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamar,  Georgia;  Mrs.  E.  Cass 
Ledyard  Goddard,  Colorado:  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  Delaware;  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor,  District  of  Columbia;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Cas¬ 
satt,  Pennsylvania:  registrar,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Terry  Bacon,  Rhode  Island;  historian. 
Miss  Alice  French,  Iowa. 

The  New  York  State  Society  maintains  Van  Cortlandt  House,  in  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  as  a  free  museum.  It  pays  for  four  of  the  City  History  Club  classes.  It  gives 
?50  and  a  medal  for  an  annual  essay  at  the  Teachers  College  of  New  York  and  at  the 
Normal  School  in  Rochester,  and  a  gold  watch  annually  to  the  best  average  scholar 
on  the  schoolship  Newport.  The  society’s  rooms  are  at  No.  105  W.  40th  street.  The 
officers  are:  Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Howard  Townsend;  president,  Mrs.  William 
Robinson;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  William  Bedioe  Beekman,  Mrs.  Elihu  Chauncey;  re- 
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cordingr  secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Townsend,  jr. :  corresponding  secretar>’.  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin;  treasurer.  Miss  Julia  McAllister;  registrar.  Miss  Margaret  Stimson: 
historian,  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Dudley;  librarian.  Miss  Margaret  Middleton. 


>'u(u»na]  Soi'iely  for  IJioader  E(lii(‘atioii. 


The  National  Society  for  Broader  Education  was  organized  in  December,  1909.  and 
was  Incorpoiated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  in  January.  1910.  Its  purpose  is: 
“Through  the  education  of  the  adult  to  aid  in  the  normal  development  of  national  life 
in  removing  the  causes  of  distrust  and  antagonism  between  classes  and  In  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people.*'  The  soci-ty  carries  on  its  work  through  the  lecture 
platform,  the  pulpit  and  the  newspapers-  In  1910  its  speakers  aellvered  310  lectures, 
several  hundred  sermons  and  conducted  4*i2  discussions.  Its  purposes  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  through  fourteen  secretaries,  whose  work  has  been  carried  on  in  twenty  states. 
The  president  of  the  fellows  and  associates  of  the  soci^-ty  is  Dr.  George  E.  Read, 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  the  secretary  is  A.  Pollock,  No. 
147  Quincy  place.  N. 'E..  Washington,  D.  C.  The  officers  of  th^-  corporation  are: 
Managing  director  and  president,  Guy  Carleton  Dee.  Baltimore.  Md.;  secretary'  and 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Langsdorf.  Carlisle.  Penn.;  statistician  and  resident  director,  William 
E.  Anderson,  No.  114  Monroe  street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


National  Society  of  United  States  Daughters  of  1812. 
objects  of  this  society  are:  (1)  To  publish  memoirs  of  women  of  the  United 
States  famous  for  their  patriotism;  (2)  to  make  it  a  factor  of  educational  and  pair!  -tic 
progress  bj'  urging  the  United  States  Government,  through  an  act  of  Congress,  to  com- 
Pil®  and  publish  authentic  records  of  men  in  military,  naval  and  civil  service  from 
l<fc4  to  lolo,  inclusive;  and  by  making  it  the  duty  of  each  state  president  to  acquire 
ana  preserv^  documents  and  records  of  events  for  which  her  state  was  renowned — 
advise  the  historian  national  of  these,  and  of  any  existing  historical  data  concerning 
her  state  during  this  period;  (3)  to  promote  the  establishing  of  a  home  where  the 
descendants  of  the  brave  patriots  who  achieved  Am-rican  independence  during  that 
era  of  our  national  history  commemorated  by  this  societv,  and  who  have  need  of 
such  a  home,  may  be  sheltered. 

Officers:  Mrs.  William  Guy  Slade.  332  W.  87th  street.  New  York  City;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  George  B.  Wallis.  Mrs.  James  S.  Eradlev.  Mrs.  William  R  Hooper; 
corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  Washington  L.  Mann;  recording  secretary*.  Mrs.  John  S. 
King;  historian,  Miss  Florence  Alley;  registrar,  iirs.  J.  Anthony  Wilkins;  treasurer, 
Mrs,  J.  Wells  Wentworth;  auditor.  Mrs,  Joseph  T,  Ryan;  librarian,  Mrs.  U  Mont- 
gomerj-  Bond.  Headquarters.  332  W.  87th  street.  New  York  City. 

Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


^ktional  Commandery',  No.  78  Broad  street.  New  Y'ork.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  those  who  served  on  the  active  list  or  performed  active  duly,  as  a  com- 
nu^loned  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  navy  cr  marin-  corps  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  or  in  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines.  The  national  officers  are:  Com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  Brigadier  General  Henry  M.  Duffield,  U.  S.  V..  Detroit  Mich.- 
sinior  vice  commander  in  chief,  Major  M.  Emmet  Urell,  U.  S.  V.  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  junior  vice-cemmander  in  chief.  Lieutenant  James  P.  Parker  U. 
S.  N.,  84  State  street,  Boston.  Mass.;  recorder  in  chief.  Major  Frank  Keck  U  S  V 
78  Broad  street.  New  York  City;  registrar  in  chief.  Major  Samu>l  T.  Armstrong,  U.  s! 
A.,  78  Broad  street.  New  York  City;  deputy  registrar  in  chief.  Lieutenant  Edward  E. 
Moseley,  U.  S.  V..  Hartford,  Conn.;  treasurer  in  chief,  Major  G’ orge  Franklin  Shlels. 
U.  S.  V..  78  Broad  street.  New  York  City;  chaplain  in  chief.  Captain  Hentw  \.  F. 
Hoyt,  U.  S.  V..  Cynwyd,  Penn. 


Naval  Order  of  the  United  States. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  Boston.  Mass.,  on  July  4.  1890.  and  is  the 
first  hereditary  society  in  which  eligibility  is  dependent  on  purely  naval  service. 
The  order  consists  of  a  general  commandery  and  the  following  state  commanderles: 
Massachusetts  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  District  of  Columbia.  Illlncis  and  California. 
The  last  triennial  congress  was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C..  October  5.  1907.  at  which 
the  following  named  general  officers  were  elected:  Commander,  Admiral  George  Dewey. 
U.  S.  N. :  vice-eemmanders.  Rear  Admirals  James  H.  Dayton,  U.  S.  N..  and  H.  W. 
Lyon.  U.  S.  N. ;  recorder,  C.  W.  Ruschenberger,  Strafford,  Penn. ;  assistant  recorder 
W.  H.  Stayton;  register.  H.  M.  M.  Richards;  treasurer.  George  De  Forest  Barton- 
historian.  Ensign  Cliarles  P.  Welch,  U.  S.  N.;  chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Williamson 
Smith,  D.  D. ;  judge  advocate,  M.  B.  Field. 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  upbuilding 
of  the  navy  and  the  maintaining  of  its  efficiency.  The  officers  are:  President  General 
■Horace  Porter:  vice-president,  Truman  H.  Newberry;  treasurer.  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr. ; 
secretary.  Henrj-  H.  Ward,  No.  1808  I  street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Order  of  Americans  of  .Armorial  Ancestry. 

This  order  is  founded  wholly  on  heraldic  ancestry.  It  is  fer  men  and  women,  and 
consists  of  descendants  of  those  who  are  or  were  entitled  to  "b  ar  arms.”  Its  objects 
are  to  promote  genealogical,  biographical  and  historical  research.  Membership  is  bv 
Invitation  only,  but  each  member  is  entitled  to  invite  others.  There  are  no  annua'i 
dues.  A  payment  at  any  one  time  of  $35  constitutes  life  membership  and  entitles  the 
members  to  an  insignia  of  the  “order."  the  verification  ct  their  record  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  their  ancestral  family  for  the  records  of  the  order.  The 
officers  are;  President.  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Sloane.  New  York;  vlee-pr.'sidents,  Mrs. 
Ellis  Samuel  Peffer.  Missouri:  Mrs.  George  H.  Gould,  New  York;  Mrs.  Britten  Davis. 
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Texas;  Mrs.  James  Ross,  New  York;  Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker,  New  York;  Mrs. 
James  Henry  Whitney,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Erastus  Gayland  Putnam,  New  Jersey;  regis¬ 
trar.  Mrs.  Jasper  Cairns.  New  Y'ork;  treasurer,  J.  Murray  Crombie,  New  York; 
auditor,  J.  Welis  Wentworth,  New  York;  secretary,  E.  H.  Slure. 

Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

Organized  New  York  City,  M'ay  13,  1896.  Object:  To  bring  together  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  founders  of'  the  country  and  of  the  patriots  who  fought  in  the  Revolution. 
Officers:  Governor  general.  Colonel  Rollin  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut;  deputy  governor 
general.  General  Edward  F.  Jones,  New  York;  chaplain  general,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Payson  Johnson,  New  Jersey;  secretary  general,  Clarence  Etienne  Leonard.  No.  44  East 
£3d  street.  New  Y'ork  City;  treasurer  general,  Alexander  N.  Borland.  Pennsylvania: 
attorney  general,  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Pennsylvania;  registrar  general,  William  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitch.  New  Y'ork;  genealogist  general.  George  Franklin  Newcomb.  Connecticut: 
historian  general,  George  Herbert  Richards,  New  Jersey. 

Order  of  Pecuot  and  Kins;  Philip. 

Founded  1902.  The  officers  are:  O.  L.  Prisbee,  chairman  for  New  England. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Charles  A.  Williams,  chairman  for  Western  states,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  George  W.  Freeman,  chairman  for  Southern  states.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ; 
Appleton  Morgan,  Westfield,  N.  J..  acting  general  registrar  during  vacancy. 

Order  of  Washington. 

Orglanized  1908  by  descendants  of  Americans  settled  in  the  colonies  before  1750 
who  aided  in  attaining  independence.  Officers;  Rear  Admiral  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N., 
commander;  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  Ethelbert  Fairfax,  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Hill  and 
Brigadier  General  Carle  A.  Woodruff,  vice-commanders;  Dr.  J,  G.  B.  Bulloch, 
chancellor  and  historian;  Dr.  Ciiarles  PI.  Bowker,  treasurer;  Ploward  P.  Wright, 
No.  1743  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary;  Cuthbert  B.  Brown,  herald. 

Patriotic  Order,  Sons  of  America. 

The  national  officers  of  the  order  are:  President,  F.  W.  Alexander,  Oak  Grove, 
Y'a. :  vice-presidents,  Fred  A.  Pope,  Somerville,  N.  J. ;  master  of  forms,  Samuel  D. 
Symmes,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Stees,  No.  524  North  6th  street, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  treasurer,  O.  B.  Wetherhold,  No.  812  Franklin  street.  Reading, 
Penn. :  chaplain.  Rev.  A.  B.  Wood,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  conductor,  U.  S.  Garrett,  Hill 
City,  Tenn. ;  inspector,  Newton  L.  Grubb,  Grubbs,  Del. ;  guard,  J.  W.  White,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. :  medical  examiner  In  chief.  Dr.  P.  N.  K.  Schwenk,  No.  810  North  7th 
street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Next  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Camp  at  Reading, 
Penn.,  fourth  Tuesday  of  September,  1911.  Membership,  June  30,  1910,  187,000. 

Patriotic  Sons  of  America. 

This  organization  is  auxiliary  to  the  Patriotic  Order,  Sons  of  America.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Adeline  E.  Wellstood,  Maryland;  assistant  president,  Alfred  Fmnkel, 
Pennsylvania;  \’lce-president.  Bessie  V.  Smith,  Pennsylvania;  assistant  vice-president, 
William  A.  Adams,  Pennsylvania;  conductor,  Alabama  Wilkinson,  Virginia;  assistant 
conductor,  G.  B.  Wagner,  Virginia;  guard,  Minnie  Boon.  Illinois. 

Second  Army  Corps  Association. 

Officers  for  1909:  President,  Dr.  William  Tindall,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  First  Division,  Nathan  Bickford;  vice-president  for  Second  Division,  M.  E. 
Urell;  vice-president  for  Third  Division,  N.  M.  Brooks;  secretary,  O.  D-.  Thatcher, 
No.  510  13th  street,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  treasurer,  James  S.  Wyckoff;  chaplain,  Charles 
Lyman;  historian,  Wllilam  .T.  Seville:  sergeant-at-arms,  Josephus  Perry. 

Society  of  American  Officers. 

Organized  in  1910,  “to  bring  together  the  officers  of  and  perpetuate  friendships 
formed  during  service  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  Offi¬ 
cers;  President.  Major  General  Charles  F.  Roe,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president.  Commo¬ 
dore  Jacob  M.  Miller,  New  York  Naval  Reserve,  New  York  City;  treasurer,  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Palmer;  secretary.  Lieutenant  Walter  G.  Eliot. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Organized  in  1868.  Officers;  President,  General  Gates  P.  Thruston,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  corresponding  secretary,  Orlando  A.  Somers,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Stivers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  treasurer.  Major  W.  J. 
Colburn,  Chattanooga,  Tenn,;  historian.  Colonel  G.  C.  Kniffen,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  permanent  meeting  place  of  this  society  is  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  annual  re¬ 
union  is  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  midweek  of  October  in  each  year. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Oliio. 

Organized  1903.  President,  - ;  first  vice-president,  General  J.  S.  Casement; 

treasurer.  Captain  Robert  Armour;  secretary  and  historian,  J.  Fralse  Richard.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. :  executive  committee.  Captain  A.  F.  McMillan,  Captain  Robert  Armour, 
Colonel  John  A.  Joyce,  Captain  G.  A.  Lyon,  Captain  R.  A.  Ragan,  J.  G.  Burchfield 
and  Captain  Theodore  P.  Brown;  publication  committee.  Captain  J.  C.  Morgan,  Cap¬ 
tain  W.  P.  Pierce,  J.  R.  Weathers,  Clark  Arnold,  Captain  E.  A.  Fenton,  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Simpson  and  Lieutenant  N.  H.  Merrill. 

Society  of  the  .4rmy  of  the  Potomac. 

Organized  1869.  Officers;  President,  General  John  F.  Lockman,  New  York  City; 
secretary,  General  Horatid  C.  King,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer.  Charles  A  Shaw. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sooiety  of  the  Army  of  the  TennoHsee. 

Organized  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  14,  1805.  Headquarters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Officers:  President,  Major  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa;  vice- 
presidents,  General  Smith  D.  Atkins,  Major  George  H.  Richmond.  Major  R.  W.  Mc- 
Laughry,  Captain  E.  B.  Soper.  General  Theodore  Jones.  Captain  J.  Q.  A.  Campbell. 
Captain  H.  M.  Nell.  Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker,  Captain  William  Cadle.  Surgeon  J.  W. 
Lond,  General  J.  H.  Stibbs,  Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3d,  U.  S.  A.;  Major  F.  P. 
Muhlenberg  and  Captain  F.  H.  Magdeburg;  recording  secretary.  Colonel  Cornelius 
Cadle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  corresponding  secretary.  Major  W.  H.  Chamberlin.  Roxabell, 
Ohio;  treasurer.  Smith  Hickenlooper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Meeting  for  1011,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  State  of 

Maryland. 

Organized  in  1871  to  collect  and  preserve  material  for  a  truthful  history  of  the 
war  between  the  Confederacy  and  the  Union  and  preserve  the  associations  of  that 
war.  Membership,  925.  Officers  in  1910:  President.  Captain  George  W.  Booth; 
vice-president.  Major  W.  Stuart  Symington;  secretary.  Captain  William  L.  Ritter, 
No.  541  Carrollton  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  treasurer.  Captain  F.  M.  Colston. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  founded  on  May  10.  1783.  by  American  and 
French  officers  serving  in  the  Continental  Army.  Membership  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  eldest  lineal  male  descendant,  and.  on  failure  of  direct  male  descent, 
to  male  descendants  through  Intervening  female  descendants.  In  1854  it  was 
ruled  that  proper  descendants  of  Revolutionary  officers  who  were  eligible  to 
membership  but  never  acquired  it  should  also  be  consldere.l  eligible.  The  general 
officers  of  the  order  are:  President.  W'inslow  Warren.  Boston.  Mass.;  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  James  Simons.  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  secretary.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  No.  35  Nassau 
St'..  New  York  City;  acting  treasurer,  Charles  Isham,  No.  27  William  st..  New  York 
City.  The  next  triennial  meeting  will  be  held  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  In  May.  1911. 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

Officers:  Mis.  William  Ruffin  Cox.  Virginia,  president;  Mrs.  Henry  Lahunt  Lyster. 
Michigan;  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Massachusetts,  and  Mra  Alexander  F.  Jamieson,  New 
Jersey,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Georgia,  secretary;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
Pennsylvania,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Nathaniel  T.  Bacon.  Rhode  Island,  registrar,  and  Mrs. 
John  Y,  Taylor,  District  of  Columbia,  assistant  secretary. 

Society  of  Colonial  Descendants. 

Officers:  Brigadier  General,  Carle  A.  Woodruff,  governor  general:  Ethelbert 
Fairfax,  first  deputy  governor  general;  Joseph  G.  B.  Bulloch,  second  deputy  gov¬ 
ernor  general;  William  M.  Conrad,  third  deputy  governor  general;  Miss  Evelyn  L. 
Fiizhugh,  secretary;  headquarters.  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Principal  officers:  Governor  general,  Arthur  J.  C  Sowdon,  Boston,  Mass.;  vice- 
governor  general.  Howland  Pell.  New  York  City;  secretary  general,  Clarence  Storm, 
No.  45  William  street.  New  York  City;  deputy  secretary  general,  Henry  Gansevoort 
Sanford.  New  York  City;  treasurer  general,  William  Maepherson  Hornor,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  registrar  general.  George  Norbury  Mackenzie,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  historian  gen¬ 
eral  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  New  York  City;  chaplain  general,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel 
Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  deputy  governor  general  Is  elected 
for  each  state  society.  For  New  York,  General  Charles  F.  Roe.  Membership,  4.100. 
Next  triennial  meeting  1912. 

Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  was  organized  Septembei>-J4,  1814.  It  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  state  societies,  organized  successively  by  the  original  participants  in  the 
war  and  their  descendants  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  members  of  each  of 
which  are  borne  upon  the  membership  roll  of  the  General  Society.  The  officers  are: 
President  general.  John  Cadwalader.  Philadelphia;  secretary  general,  Calvin  Lord. 
No.  141  Purchase  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  assistant  secretary  general,  John  M.  Dulany, , 
Maryland;  treasurer  general.  George  H.  Richards.  New  Jersey;  registrar  general, 
Henry  Harmon  Noble;  judge  advocate  general,  A.  Leo  Knott,  of  Maryland. 

Society  of  Vetcran.s  of  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Organized  April  23,  1896.  Objects:  To  perpetuate  the  faithful  services,  heroism 
and  privations  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  In  the  campaigns  against 

the  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  The  principal  officers  are:  Commander, - ; 

acting  recorder  and  treasurer,  Henry  Pennington,  Philadelphia;  historian.  Brigadier 
General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sons  of  the  -American  Revolution. 

Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  June  9.  1906.  A  society  of  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  conspicuous  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Originally  Insti¬ 
tuted  In  California  in  October,  1875,  and  organized  July  4,  1876.  The  several  state 
societies  organized  a  national  society  April  30,  1889.  Officers  of  the  national  society: 
President  general.  William  A.  Marble.  890  Broadway,  New  York  City;  vice-presidents 
general.  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  Louisville.  Ky. ;  William  T.  Dewey.  Montpelier,  Vt.; 
commander.  John  H.  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  1755  P  street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col. 
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Samuel  E.  Bliss,  Metropolitan  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  R.  M.  Sims, 
4C4  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  secretary  general  and  registrar  general,  A. 
Howard  Clark,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. :  treasurer  general,  John 
H.  Burroughs,  16  William  street.  New  York  City;  historian  general,  David  L.  Pierson, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  chaplain  general.  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  organization  Is  divided  into  46  state  societies,  including  Hawaii  and  Prance,  and 
numbers  about  12,500  members. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

A  society  formed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  principles  of  the  men  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  members  are  descendants  of  the  active  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Officers  of  the  general  society:  General  president,  John  Lee  Carroli,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.;  general  vice-president,  Edmund  Wetmore,  New  York  City;  second  general 
vice-president,  Wilson  G.  Harvey,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  general  secretary,  James  Morti¬ 
mer  Montgomery,  No.  102  Front  street.  New  York;  assistant  general  secretary.  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Llbbey,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  general  treasurer,  Richard  McCall  Cad- 
walader.  No.  133  South  12th  street,  Philadelphia;  assistant  general  treasurer,  Henry 
Cadle,  Bethany,  Mo;  general  registrar,  Walter  Gilman  Page,  Fenway  Studios,  Boston; 
general  historian,  William  G.  McCabe,  Virginia. 

Sons  of  Veterans. 

Membership  Is  limited  to  male  descendants,  whether  through  paternal  or 
material  line,  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines 
who  were  regularly  mustered  and  served  honorably  In,  or  who  were  honorably 
discharged  from,  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during:  the  war  of  1861 -’65. 
and  whose  ancestor  through  whom  membership  is  claimed  has  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  general 
officers  are:  Commander-in-chief,  Fred.  E.  Bolton,  No.  16  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  senior  vice-commander-in-chlef,  Edwin  C.  Irelan,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  junior 
vice-commander-in-chief,  Frank  M.  Cunningham,  Alantlc  City,  N.  J. ;  national  sec¬ 
retary,  Horace  H.  Hammer,  Reading,  Penn.;  national  treasurer,  James  Lewis  Rake, 
Reading,  Penn.  Members  of  the  Council-in-chief;  Charles  F.  Sherman,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. ;  H.  V.  Speelman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Fred.  J.  Phillips,  Glenview,  Ill.; 
chief  of  staff,  Edwin  M.  Amies,  Altoona,  Pa. 

State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1872  and  Incorporated  in  1880.  Its  objects  are: 
(1)  The  Improvement  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of 
all  public  charitable  Institutions  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  especially  of  those  In 
state  Institutions,  county  poorhouses  and  city  almshouses;  (2)  to  induce  the  adoption 
by  the  community  at  large  of  such  measures  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  both  public  and  private  charity  as  may  develop  the  self  respect  and  Increase  the 
power  of  self-support  of  the  poorer  classes  o'  society;  f3)  to  aid  In  the  care  of  desti¬ 
tute  children  by  placing  them  In  families.  Board  of  managers:  President,  Joseph  H. 
Choate;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Mrs.  George  F.  Canfield,  Miss  Louise 
Lee  Schuyler:  treasurer,  Edward  W.  Sheldon;  librarian,  Mrs.  Henry  Oothout.  Offices, 
United  Charities  Building,  106  East  22d  street.  New  York. 

State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  officers  for  1910-11  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  are: 
President.  Miss  Mary  Garret  Hay,  New  York;  honorary  president,  Mrs.  William  Tod 
Helmuth,  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Haunensteln,  Buffalo;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Grant,  Brooklyn;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Stacker,  Mount  Vernon;  correspondirrg  secretary,  Mrs.  John  F.  Yawger,  New  York; 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Brown,  Oneonta;  general  federation  secretary.  Miss  Florence 
Guernsey,  New  York. 

Thirteenth  Army  Corps  Association. 

Organized  In  1889.  Officers:  President,  General  Eugene  A.  Carr,  U.  S.  A.  (re¬ 
tired);  secretary,  Fletcher  White,  Pension  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  E.  C.  Dough¬ 
erty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Union  Society  of  the  Civil  War. 

Organized  January  30.  1909.  Membership  limited  to  those  who  outside  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  rendered  valuable  ser%-ices  to  the  Union  cause  from 
April  12,  1861,  to  April  9.  1866,  and  their  male  descendants.  Officers:  President  gen¬ 
eral,  Colonel  Henry  H.  Andrew.  507  West  End  avenue.  New  York  City;  treasurer 
general,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  registrar,  Henry  P.  Gibson,  New 
York  City;  secretary  general,  Frederick  Parker,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Union  Veteran  Legion. 

Officers:  Nathan  Munshower,  national  commander,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J.  C.  Bishop, 
adjutant  general,  60  East  Broad  street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  L.  Blair,  quartermaster 
general,  3  Barker  place,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  William  P.  Griffith,  senior  vice-national 
commander.  New  York  City;  Joseph  E.  McCabe,  junior  vice-national  commander, 
Beaver  Falls,  Penn.;  C.  H.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  surgeon  general,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Rev. 
N.  H.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  chaplain  in  chief,  Pittsburg,  Penn. ;  William  H.  Redhefter,  judge 
advocate  general.  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  A.  H.  Stafford,  chief  mustering  officer,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. :  Arch.  H.  Rowand,  jr.,  chief  of  staff,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  George  H.  Play- 
ford,  inspector  general,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Organized  as  a  national  association  at  Richmond,  Va.,  July  1,  1896.  Officers' 
Commander-in-chief,  Clarence  Julian  Owens,  Abbeville,  Ala.;  adjutant  general] 
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Nathan  Bedford  Forrcet.  Memjjhis.  Tciin. ;  Inspector  general.  Gordon  S.  Levy.  New 
Orleans.  La.;  quartermaster  general.  Edwin  A.  Taylor.  M-mpbls.  Tenn. ;  coinmls- 
tary  general.  W.  McDonald  Lee.  Irvington.  Va. ;  Judge  advocate  general.  Hal  L. 
.Norwood.  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  ::urgcon  rrem  ral.  Dr.  Floyd  Stewart.  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
chaplain  general.  Dr.  Mathew  Ur<  wsier.  Mobile.  Ala.;  historian  general.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen.  Montgomery.  ,\la. 

I  nited  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

An  amalgamation  of  the  original  Spanish  War  Veterans’  .Vssoclatlon  with  the 
Spanish-Amerlcan  War  Veterans  and  the  Society  of  the  Servlc-  Men  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  War  was  elTected  April  18,  1904.  In  19'JO  the  Legion  of  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
an  organization  confined  In  membership  to  Massachusetts  principally,  united  with 
the  parent  association.  In  1908  the  Veteran  Society  of  the  Philippines  became  affiliated. 
The  chief  national  officers  are:  Commander  In  chief.  Joseph  R.  H.  Jacoby,  Seattle. 
Wash. :  senior  vice-commander  in  chief.  Captain  Adna  G.  Clark.  U.  S.  A. :  Fort  Dodge, 
Fla.;  Junior  vlce-ccmmander  In  chief.  Charles  H.  Reynolds.  N'w  Mexico;  adjutant 
general.  George  N.  Tausan,  Tacoma.  Wash. :  quartermaster  general.  John  G.  Pierce. 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Judge  advocate  g  neral,  Maurice  Smith,  Spokane.  Wash.:  provost 
marshal,  Thomas  W.  Bath.  Bloomington,  Ill.;  assistant  adjutant  general.  Rolf  Shay. 
C.  S.  S.  Colorado;  assistant  quartermaster,  general,  William  D.  Downey,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  chief  of  staff.  Charles  E.  Haven,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs. 

The  League  is  organized  in  thirty-eight  states  and  comprises  about  one 
thousand  clubs  with  a  membership  of  about  .ISa.OOO.  The  oIBcers  are;  Colonel 
William  C.  Liller,  president,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  John  Worth  Kern,  first  ^  ice- 
i'ncsldent.  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Joseph  W.  Folk,  second  vice-president,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Hoke  Smith,  third  vice-president.  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Woodrotv  Wilson,  fourth 
vice-president.  Princeton.  N.  J. ;  Frederick  B.  Lynch,  fifth  vice-president,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.:  Robert  J.  Beattj.  general  secretary.  No.  604  Union  National  Bank  Building. 
Columbus.  Ohio:  Frank  S.  Clark,  general  treasurer.  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  John  I. 
Martin,  sergeant-at-arms.  General  headquarters,  Colfax  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Republican  League. 

The  National  Republican  League  consists  of  clubs  organized  in  thiity-six 
states  and  territories,  with  a'  membership  of  about  l.."i00.000.  The  officcis  are: 
President,  Jonn  Hays  Hammond;  vice-president  at  large,  John  A.  Stewart;  vie-.- 
presidents.  Edgar  C.  Snyder.  Nebraska:  Hon.  Hy.  D.  Davis.  Ohio;  Hon  Henry  S. 
Jackson,  Georgia:  Dr.  Geor.ge  W.  Marshall.  Delaware;  secretary-treasurer,  D.  B. 
Atherton;  counsellor.  John  G  Capers;  sergeant-at-arms.  John  C.  Montgomery. 
Headquarters.  Union  Trust  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN’S  FRATERNITIES. 

.4lpha  Clii  Kho. 

Founded  at  Trinity  College.  1S9.1: 
eleven  active,  one  inactive  chapter.  500 
membership.  National  secretary.  James 
L.  Robinson.  New  York  City. 

■Alpha  Delta  Phi. 

Founded  at  Hamilton  College  in  1832; 
twenty-four  active,  six  inactive  chap¬ 
ters.  7,372  membership.  National  sec¬ 
retary.  Shephard  A.  Morgan.  New  York 
City. 

.Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  Dart¬ 
mouth.  IS.SS;  thirty-four  active  chapters 
with  3.000  membership.  National  sec¬ 
retary,  Edw.  I,.  Heintz,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alpha  Kappa  Phi. 

Legal  Fraternity,  founded  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  1858:  seven  active 
chapters.  760  members.  National  secre¬ 
tary,  Olaf  A.  Olson.  Chicago.  III. 

.Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  in  1891 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  six 
active  and  one  inactive  chapter.  1.000 
members.  National  secretary.  J.  Gour- 
nay  Taylor.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

■Alplia  Sigma. 

Founded  at  the  New  York  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  College.  1893:  ten  chap¬ 
ters.  total  membership  2.000.  Officers: 

President,  Dean  W.  Meyers.  Ann  .Ar¬ 
bor.  Mich. :  vice-president.  W.  H. 


Thompson.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  treas¬ 
urer.  .Joseph  H.  Fohes.  New  York; 
secretary.  William  H.  Price.  No.  55  Sev¬ 
enth  avenue.  Brooklyn;  chancellor.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Dieffenbach,  New  York. 

.Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

Founded  at  Yale  University  in  1845  as 
a  sophomore  society,  but  made  a  uni- 
'  ersity  society  in  1907:  has  eleven  chap¬ 
ters.  eight  active  and  three  dormant, 
with  a  membership  of  2.350.  of  which 
1.27S  are  now  alive.  Managing  national 
officer.  Wayne  M.  Musgrave,  grand  vice 
president.  No.  220  Broadway.  New  York, 
and  No.  15  Remington  street.  Cam- 
bridge.  Mass. 

.Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

Founded  at  A'irginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute.  1865;  fifty-nine  active.  23  inactive 
.  chapters;  membership,  8.050.  National 
secretary.  L.  W.  Glazebrook,  M.  D.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Founded  1839  at  Miami  University. 

I  Oxford.  O.  Officers:  President,  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Hamilton,  Chicago;  general  sec- 
'  retary.  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  No.  5558 
!  Kimbark  avenue.  Chicago;  general 
treasurer,  James  L.  Gavin.  Indianapolis: 
editor.  William  Raimond  Baird.  New 
York;  keeper  of  the  rolls.  James  T. 
Brown.  New  York. 

Chi  Pi. 

Founded  in  1824  and  reorganized  In 
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1854.  Officers:  Arthur  V.  Lyallr  No. 
30  Church  street,  New  York  City,  grand 
alpha:  Henry  S.  Hayward,  No.  30 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  registrar; 
Dr.  Frank  K.  Boland,  No.  1025  Chan¬ 
dler  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  grand  zeta: 
Walter  H.  Sykes,  No.  38  Wall  street. 
New  York  City,  grand  delta;  Alfred 
Roelker;  Jr.,  No.  62  William  street:  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Davis,  No.  1  Madison  avenue.  New 
York  City,  councillors;  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Appel,  No.  305  North  Duke  street,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  grand  gamma. 

Cht  Psi. 

Organized  at  Union  College,  1841; 
seventeen  active  chapters,  twelve  inac¬ 
tive  chapters;  total  membership,  4,920. 
Officers;  President,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
New  York;  general  secretary.  George  P. 
Richardson.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chi  Zeta  Chi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  1903;  nineteen 
active,  four  inactive  chapters;  total 
membership,  984.  Supreme  council:  Su¬ 
preme  eminent  grand,  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Lokey,  Nos.  412-413  Candler  building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  supreme  deputy  grand. 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Bush,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  supreme 
bursar,  Dr.  J.  Calhoun  MacDougall,  No. 
351  North  Jackson  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
supreme  historian.  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Stephens.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  editor  of  the 
record.  Dr.  Harrison  L.  Brehmer,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma. 

Legal  Fraternity,  founded  at  Univer¬ 
sity  Maine  Lawi  iSchool;  five  active 
chapters,  600  members.  National  sec¬ 
retary,  Thomas  R.  P.  Gibb,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Delta  Chi. 

Legal  Fraternity,  founded  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  October  13,  1890;  twen¬ 
ty-two  chapters;  total  membership,  I 
3,151.  Officers:  Edward  W.  Wright, 
president.  No.  46  King  street  West, 
Toronto,  Canada:  William  W.  Bride, 
secretary.  Century  building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Osmer  C.  Ingalls,  treasurer, 
Columbus,  O. :  W.  Beal  Williams,  re¬ 
corder,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  fraternity  differs  from  every 
other  professional  college  fraternity  in 
that  it  does  not  admit  to  membership 
any  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  general 
college  fraternity,  and  it  more  closely 
resembles  these  societies  than  it  does 
the  professional  fraternities. 

Delta  Mo. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  1884;  member¬ 
ship,  650.  National  secretary,  E.  H. 
Libby.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

Founded  at  Yale  College,  1844;  forty- 
two  actiye  chapters;  membership,  15,000. 
National  secretary,  Dayid  B.  Simpson, 
No.  1335  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Phi. 

Founded  at  Union,  1847:  twelve 
active,  five  inactive  chapters:  member¬ 
ship,  3,750.  National  secretary,  Arthur 
G.  Freeland,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Psl. 

Founded  at  Columbia,  1847 ;  eight 
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actiye  chapters;  2,600  members.  No 

national  secretary. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi. 

Founded  at  College  City  of  New  York, 
1001;  eleven  active  chapters,  one  in¬ 
active  chapter;  membership,  750.  Na¬ 
tional  president,  L.  G.  Selling;  national 
secretary,  Meyer  Boskey,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Upsilon. 

Founded  November  4,  1834;  thirty-nine 
active  chapters ;  total  membership,  10,000. 
Officers,  President,  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hughes:  first  vice-president,  David 

Starr  Jordan;  second  vice-president,  Er- 
man  J.  Ridgway;  secretary,  Verne  N. 
Bovie,  No.  3  Broad  street.  New  York. 
Officers  of  the  executive  council:  presi¬ 
dent,  Goldwin  Goldsmith;  secretary, 
Harrison  S.  Smalley,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Delta  Tau  Delta. 

Founded  at  Bethany,  1859;  fifty-two- 
active,  twenty-six  inactive  chapters; 
membership,  10,100.  National  secretary, 
Henry  T.  Bruck,  Mount  Savage,  Md. 

Kappa  Alpha  (North). 

Founded  1825  at  Union  College;  seven 
active,  four  Inactive  chapters;  total 
membership,  1,100.  Officers:  R.  G. 
Mead,  president;  Theodore  Gilman,  jr., 
secretary,  New  York  City;  W.  H.  Eddy, 
treasurer. 

Kappa  Alpha  (South). 

Organized  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  1865,  and  is 
strictly  Southern,  taking  no  chapters 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line:  for¬ 
ty-eight  chapters;  total  membership, 
9,618.  Officers;  Knight  commander,  Ed. 
Chambers  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  grand 
historian,  V.  Otis  Robertson,  Jackson, 
Miss.;  grand  bursar,  F.  P.  McConnell, 
Bonanza,  Ark. ;  editor  journal,  Verner 
M.  Jones.  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  chief  alum¬ 
nus,  M.  'T.  Ormond,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Kappa  Psi. 

Medical  and  Pharmeceutical  Frater¬ 
nity,  founded  1879,  collegiate  since  1898; 
twenty-nine  active,  6  inactive  chapters; 
membership,  1,600.  National  officers  for 
1910  and  1911:  Grand  regent,  Rabinette 
B.  Hayes.  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  grand  vice 
regent,  Justin  F.  Grant.  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
grand  secretary  and  treasurer.  Press 
Eldridge.  Jr..  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  grand 
historian  and  editor,  A.  Richard  Bliss, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  grand  registrar, 
Henry  J.  Goeckel.  No.  57  East  125th 
street.  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Sigma. 

Founded  at  University  of  Virginia, 
1869;  seventy-seven  active,  seventeen 
inactive  chapters;  membership,  9,500. 
National  secretary,  Herbert  M.  Martin, 
Danville,  Va. 

Nu  Sigma  Nu. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  1882;  thirty  active, 
one  Inactive  chapter;  membership,  3,800. 
National  secretary,  Thaddeus  Walker, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Omega  Upsilon  Phi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  ,  1895;  seventeen 
active,  three  inactive  chapters;  mem- 
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bershlp,  1,400.  National  secretary,  Mau¬ 
rice  B.  Uoff. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta. 

National  Law  Fraternity,  was  first  so¬ 
ciety  of  Chicago  lawyers,  known  as 
lambda  Epsilon,  changed  to  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  in  1897:  twenty-three  chapters; 
total  membership,  1,000.  Officers:  John 
Doyle  Carmody,  supreme  justice,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Edward  J.  Fleming,  first 
supreme  vice-justice,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
J.  F.  T.  O’Connor,  second  supreme  vice- 
justice,  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Edward  J. 
Hess,  supreme  recorder,  Chicago.  Ill.; 
Frank  G.  Adams,  supreme  treasurer. 
Bloomington.  Ill.;  James  McKeag,  su¬ 
preme  financial  secretary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 
1894;  has  thirteen  active,  one  Inactive 
chapters;  membership,  2,400.  National 
secretary.  T.  J.  Yeomans,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma. 

Medical  fraternity,  founded  1888  at 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  Incorporated 
1908:  five  chapters,  membership,  800.  Of¬ 
ficers.  Primer  magnus.  N.  B.  Van  Etten; 
sub.-prlmer  magnus.  C.  N.  B.  Camac; 
scrlbus  magnus.  E.  J.  G.  Beardsley,  No. 
2030  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plii  Beta  Pi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  West¬ 
ern  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1891; 
thirty-two  active,  two  Inactive  chap¬ 
ters;  membership,  3,600.  National  sec¬ 
retary,  George  M.  Kline,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Phi  Chi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  organized  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  Ky., 
In  1894.  Officers:  Lorenzo  F.  Luckie. 
G.  P.  S.,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Edw.  R. 
Schunk,  G.  P.  J.,  Chicago,  III.:  Dun¬ 
ning  S.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  G.  S.  T.,  No.  972 
South  Brook  street,  Louisville.  Kv. 
Thirty-four  chapters;  membership,  3.270. 

Phi  Delta  Chi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  1883;  twelve  active, 
three  inactive  chapters;  membership. 
2.500.  National  secretarj-,  Edward 
Spease,  Columbus.  O. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

Founded  May  1.  1848;  fiftv-seven 

chapters;  membership.  12.008.  Officers: 
William  F.  Chamberlin,  president.  No. 
4.58  Huffman  avenue.  Davton.  O. ;  Dr. 
Wllmer  Christian,  treasurer,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Ind:  Thomas  L.  Poeue,  secretarv. 
No.  914  First  National  Bank  building. 
Cincinnati.  O. :  O.  H.  Chenev.  Lay 
Archon.  New  York  City;  Karl  F.  Over¬ 
holt,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Phi  Delta  Theta. 

Founded  at  Miami  University,  1848: 
seventy-two  active,  nineteen  inactive 
chapters:  membership,  17,488.  National 
secretary.  Frederick  J.  Coxe.  Wades- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Phi  Delta  Phi. 

T^egal  Fraternity,  founded  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  December.  1869; 
forty-four  chapters:  membership.  9  876. 
Council;  Earl  G.  Rice,  president.  New 


York  building,  Seattle.  Wash.;  Louis  D. 
Barr,  vice-president,  Mansfield,  O. ;  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Peck,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Emmett  A.  Donnelly.  Madison,  WIs.; 
George  A.  Katzenberger,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  No.  .521  Broadway,  Green¬ 
ville,  O. 

Phi  Kappa  PsI. 

Organized  February  19.  1852,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  College.  Cannons- 
burg.  Pa.;  forty-four  active,  twenty-one 
Inactive  chapters;  membership.  11.000. 
Officers.  George  Smart,  president,  Cleve¬ 
land.  O. ;  Sion  B.  Smith,  vice-president, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Dan.  G.  Swannell.  treas¬ 
urer,  Champaign,  HI.;  Henry  H.  Mc- 
Corkle,  secretary.  No.  29  Wall  street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. ;  John  S.  Sprowls,  Elm 
Grove,  W.  Va. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

Founded  at  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1850;  twenty-six  active:  seven¬ 
teen  Inactive  chapters:  membership. 
4,000.  National  secretary.  William  F. 
Norris.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  North¬ 
western  University  Medical  School,  1891; 
twenty-two  chapters;  membership,  2,500. 
National  secretary,  Clifford  G.  Grulee, 
Chicago,  III. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Founded  at  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  1873:  twenty-three  chap¬ 
ters;  membership,  4.02.5.  National  sec¬ 
retary,  Henry  H.  Dyersen,  New  York 
City. 

Phi  Theta  Chi. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Tufts 
College  Medical  School,  1902;  one  chap¬ 
ter:  membership.  200.  National  secre¬ 
tary.  Brace  I.  Lawley,  Boston.  Mass. 

Pi  Kappa  .\lpba. 

Founded  at  University  of  Virginia, 
March  1,  1808:  twenty-seven  active, 

fourteen  alumni  chapters:  membership. 
ioOO.  Officers:  Grand  princeps,  John 
Gordon  Hughes,  Union.  S.  C. :  grand 
treasurer.  Robert  Adger  Smythe.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. :  grand  secretary.  Charles 
Walton  Underwood.  No.  1109  Atlanta 
National  Bank  building,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
grand  historiographer,  John  Graham 
Sale,  Welch.  W.  Va. 

PI  Mo. 

Medical  Fraternity,  organized  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  1893:  nine 
chapters;  membership,  600.  Officers. 
Paul  W.  Howie,  M.  D.,  senior  council¬ 
lor,  No.  701  West  Grace  street,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. ;  Hugh  T.  Nelson.  M  D.  1un- 
ior  councillor.  Charlottesville.  Va. ;  Bev¬ 
erley  R.  Tucker.  M.  D..  general  secre¬ 
tary.  No.  208  East  Franklin  street.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. :  Lawrence  T.  Price  M.  D., 
treasurer.  Richmond.  Va,;  Alfred  L. 
Gray,  M.  D..  historian.  Richmond.  Va. 

Psi  Upsilon. 

Fourlded  at  Union  College.  1833;  twen¬ 
ty-two  chapters:  membership.  11,436. 
National  secretary.  George  S.  Coleman, 
New  York  City. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

Founded  at  the  T’niverslty  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  March  12.  1856;  seventy-two 

active  chapter.' ;  e.stimatefi  membership. 
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13,500.  Officers:  George  D.  Kimball, 
Denver  Col.;  Carl  E.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  | 
Sterling,  Ill.:  Clarence  W.  Stowell,  sec-  ; 
retary.  No.  357  Westminster  street,  ; 
Providence.  R.  I.;  William  C.  Revere, 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Elmer  B.  Sanford,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

The  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity  , 
is  essentially  a  secret  organization. 

Sigma  Cbl. 

Founded  at  Miami  University,  1855; 
sixty-one  active,  twenty  Inactive  chap¬ 
ters:  membership,  9,862.  Officers:  Grand 
consul,  George  Ade,  Hazelden  Farm, 
Brook,  Ind. :  grand  quaestor,  William  V.  : 
Brothers,  Suite  920,  No.  112  Clark  street, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  grand  annotator,  Bertram 
P.  Adams,  No.  621  Woodland  Park,  Chi- 
cago.  Ill. ;  grand  tribune,  William  A.  i 
Trimpe,  No.  6043  Woodlawn  avenue, 
Chicago,  III.;  grand  editor,  Newman 
Miller,  No.  5515  Woodlawn  avenue,  Chi-  ; 
cago.  Ill. ;  grand  historian,  Earl  D.  Hos- 
tetter.  No.  6233  Monroe  avenue,  Chicago,  ; 
Ill.  Trustees;  President,  Orville  S. 
Brumback,  Gardner  Building,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  secretary,  Herbert  P.  Wright,  No. 
'730  Delaware  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
Howard  Ferris,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Ralph  F. 
Potter,  Suite  510,  Rector  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. :  Herbert  C.  Arms,  No.  345 
Michigan  street,  Chicago,  III. 

Sigma  Nu. 

Organized  at  Virginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  1869;  sixty-three  active,  fourteen 
Inactive  chapters;  membership,  8,000. 
Officers;  Wade  H.  Ellis,  regent.  First 
National  Bank  building,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Rev.  A.  H.  Wilson,  vice-regent  and  in¬ 
spector  general.  New  York  City;  Samuel 
F.  Pegues,  grand  treasurer  and  editor 
catalogue,  Chicago.  Ill.;  Clarence  E. 
Woods,  grand  recorder  and  editor  Delta, 
Richmond,  Ky. 

Sigma  Nn  Phi. 

Legal  Fraternity,  founded  at  Law  De¬ 
partment  N.  U.  Michigan,  1902;  three 
chapters;  membership,  245.  National 
secretary.  W.  W.  Lemmond,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Sigma  Phi. 

Pounded  at  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. ;  nine  active,  two  inactive 
chapters;  membership,  1,450.  The  so¬ 
ciety  Is  represented  legally  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  (the  Sigma  Phi  Society,  Incor¬ 
porated),  the  officers  of  which  are:  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Benedict,  president;  Eugene  M. 
Jerome,  vice-president;  M.  Shaler  Al¬ 
len.  secretary;  Beverly  Chew,  treasurer. 
Representing  the  society  at  large  there 
is  a  general  secretary.  Dr.  Alexander 
Duane.  No.  139  East  37th  street.  New 
York,  and  a  standing  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  O.  H.  Rogers,  No.  346  Broad¬ 
way,  is  chairman. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Founded  November  1,  1901,  at  Rich¬ 


mond  College,  Richmond,  Va. :  has  twen¬ 
ty-nine  active  chapters;  membership. 

1.200.  Officers:  N.  R.  Cooney,  grand 
president,  Dalton,  O. ;  F.  S.  Robbins, 
grand  vice-president,  Wllklnsburg,  Pa. : 
W.  L.  Phillips,  grand  secretary.  P.  O. 
Box  256,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C.  Grif¬ 
fin,  grand  treasurer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 

C.  L.  Yancey,  grand  historian.  No.  1515 
O  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
W.  F.  WIngett,  grand  guard,  Newark, 
Del. 

Sigma  Pi. 

Organized  at  William  and  Mary  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1897;  five  active,  seven  in¬ 
active  chapters:  membership.  550.  Of¬ 
ficers:  President,  M.  Atlee  Ermold, 

Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. ;  vice-president, 
Rossel  Cook.  Columbus,  O. :  secretary, 
George  C.  Blower,  Athens,  O. ;  herald, 
Byron  Lewis,  Urbana,  HI.;  master  of 
exchequer,  E.  W.  Perrott,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Theta  Chi. 

Founded  at  Norwich  University,  1856; 
seven  chapters;  membership,  472.  Na¬ 
tional  secretary,  B.  Wessen  Clark,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Theta  Delta  Chi. 

Founded  in  1857;  has  twenty-six 
active  chapters  and  a  membership  of 

5.200.  Officers:  President,  Edward 

John  Cook,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
Harold  H .  Robison,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
treasurer,  Fletcher  P.  Burton,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I..  P.  O.  Box  168;  graduate 
secretary,  James  C.  Hallock,  No.  51 
Renner  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  grad¬ 
uate  treasurer,  Robert  S.  Emerson, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Theta  Lambda  Phi. 

Legal  Fraternity,  founded  at  Dickin¬ 
son  School  of  Daw,  1901;  nine  chapters;  , 
membership,  1,500.  National  secretary, 

J.  Ward  Follette,  New  York  City. 

Theta  Xi. 

(English  Science),  founded  at  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1864; 
twelve  chapters;  membership,  1,050.  Na¬ 
tional  secretary,  Russell  de  C.  Greene, 
Nichols,  Ga. 

Zeta  Beta  Tan. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1898; 
fourteen  chapters;  membership,  400.  Na¬ 
tional  secretary,  Simon  J.  Jumnefsky, 
New  York  City. 

Zeta  Omicron. 

Medical  Fraternity,  founded  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  1896;  one  chapter, 
eighty-three  members.  National  secre¬ 
tary,  Allan  R.  Powers,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Zeta  PbI.  * 

Founded  at  New  York  University, 
1847;  twenty-three  active,  nine  inactive 
chapters;  membership,  5,500.  National 
secretary,  Robert  B.  Austin,  New  York 
City. 


WOMEN’S  FRATERNITIES. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi. 

A  secret  society  founded  in  New 


York  City,  January  2,  1897.  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Hughans,  Mrs.  Helen  Mullan, 
Mrs.  Stella  Perry  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wymans.  The  officers  are;  President, 


Mrs.  Walter  H.  Farmer,  No.  7  Cort- 
landt  street,  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Viola  Gray,  No.  1527  South 
23d  street,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  secretary. 
Miss  Blanche  H.  Hooper,  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  Mass. :  treasurer.  Miss  Lillian 
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WOMEN’S  FRATERNITIES. 


MacQuillln,  No.  87  Central  avenue.  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Alpha  Phi. 

Founded  at  Syracuse  University.  1872; 
fourteen  chapters,  800  members.  Na¬ 
tional  secretary.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Balderston, 
Evanston,  III. 

AlphI  Xi  Della 

Organized  April  17,  1893,  at  Lombard. 
College,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  has  now 
fifteen  active  and  four  alumnae 
associations,  with  a  membership  of 
850.  Seven  chapters  are  running 
sorority  houses.  Officers;  Grand  presi¬ 
dent  and  directress  of  the  second 
division,  Mary  Emily  Kay,  No.  75  South 
Union  avenue.  Alliance.  O. ;  grand  vice- 
president  and  directress  of  the  fourth 
division,  Gussanda  Countway,  Somerville. 
Mass. ;  grand  secretary  and  directress  of 
the  third  division.  Lena  G.  Baldwin, 
No.  C70  Euclid  avenue.  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; 
grand  treasurer  and  directress  of  the 
first  division,  Ellen  Ball.  Seattle.  Wash. ; 
editor  of  the  “.41pha  Xi  Delta,"  Ruth  A. 
Sibley,  Somerville.  Mass. 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron. 

Founded  at  the  Missouri  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  December  12,  1888.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  has  fourteen  chapters  and  two 
alumni  chapters,  with  about  1,000 
members.  Officers:  President,  Erna 
Berry  Watson,  Hamilton  College.  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. ;  vice-president.  Christine 
Cole.  Newman,  Ga. :  secretary,  Bernice 
•Stall.  No.  11  East  Grace  street.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. ;  treasurer.  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Parrish.  Abbeville.  Ala.;  historian  and 
editor.  Elizabeth  Falter,  Southwestern 
Baptist  College.  Bolivar.  Mo.  The  next 
convention  meets  In  Atlanta.  Ga.  June. 
1912. 

Chi  Omega. 

Founded  April  5.  1895.  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas:  has  twenty-five  active 
chapters,  sixteen  alumni  associations; 
total  membership.  1,927.  Supreme  gov¬ 
erning  council:  Mary  Tx)ve  Collins,  S. 
H..  Tyrone.  Pa.:  Sue  Bitting  Hicks,  S. 
T.  B..  Tecumseh.  Mich.;  Jessie  A. 
Parker,  S.  K.  A.,  Olathe.  Kan.:  May 
G.  Miller  Shapard,  S.  N.  V..  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.:  Martha  Land.  S.  M..  R. 
R.  No.  10.  Lexington,  Ky. :  Mary 
Wright  Bain,  eleusis  editor.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal. 

Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Founded  at  Boston  University.  1888: 
twenty-seven  active,  one  Inactive  chap¬ 
ter:  2,.509  members.  National  secre¬ 
tary.  Mrs.  ,T.  E.  Rhodes,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Delta  Gamma. 

Founded  at  Warren  Female  Insti¬ 
tute.  1873:  nineteen  chapters.  2..563 
members.  National  secretarj-,  Agnes 
Burton,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gamma  Phi  Beta. 

Founded  at  Syracuse  University. 
1874:  thirteen  chapters.  1.633  members. 
Officers;  President.  Miss  Mabel  E.  Stone. 
Nc.  410  University  avenue.  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. ;  treasurer.  Mrs.  O.  Y.  Harsen. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  secretary.  Miss  Marlon 
D.  Dean,  No.  78  Madison  avenue.  New- 
tonville.  Mass. 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta. 

Founded  at  Asbury  College  (now  De 
Pauw  University),  January  27,  1870. 

There  are  thirty-two  college  chapters 
and  twenty-two  alumnae  chapters.  Of¬ 
ficers:  Grand  president.  Mrs.  Louis  F. 
Nelson,  58th  street  and  Euclid  avenue. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  grand  vice-president, 

.  Eva  R.  Hall,  Sycamore,  Ill.;  grand  sec¬ 
retary  and  editor,  L.  Pearle  Green,  No. 
15  East  avenue.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  grand 
treasurer,  Edith  D.  Cockins,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Kappa  Delta. 

Founded  at  Virginia  State  Normal 
I  School,  1897;  fourteen  active,  two  in¬ 
active  chapters;  membership.  850.  Na¬ 
tional  secretary,  Mary  S.  Thomas,  Co- 
I  lumbia.  S.  C. 

Kappa  Kappa  (iamnia; 

Founded  at  Monmouth  College,  1870; 
thirty-five  active,  twelve  inactive  chap- 
’  ters;  membership,  5,500.  Officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Roth,  Brie.  Penn. ;  sec¬ 
retary.  Miss  Eva  Powell.  No.  921  Myrtle 
St.,  Oakland,  Cal.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Kolbe,  Alp'Dn,  Ohlb;  registrar.  Miss  Juli¬ 
ette  G.  Hollenbacfc.  Nb.  460  Washington 
ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. :  editor  of  '‘The 
Key.”  Mrs.  R.  T.  C.  Jackson.  No.  58  Bed¬ 
ford  St.,  Fall  River.  Mass. 

Phi  Mtl. 

Founded  at  Wesleyan  College.  March 
4,  1852;  ten  chapters.  1,500  mem¬ 
bers.  Officers:  President,  Mias 

Louise  Morning.  Amarillo,  Tex.:  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Louise  Fredericks 
Hays.  Montezuma,  Ga. :  second  vice- 
president.  Miss  Zenobla  Wooten,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.:  secretary.  Miss  Bonlto  Hin¬ 
ton.  No.  1409  1st  street.  New  Orleans; 
treasurer.  Miss  Elsa  Scholtz,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  historian.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hines. 
■Vtlanta.  Ga. ;  registrar.  Miss  Martha 
Lewis,  Macon.  Ga. :  editor.  Miss  Dorothy 
Ackerman.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

PI  Beta  Phi. 

Founded  at  Monmouth  College.  1867; 
thirty-nine  active,  fourteen  inactive 
chapters:  membership.  5,404.  Grand 

council:  President,  May  L.  Keller.  No. 
1822  Linden  avenue.  Baltimore.  Md. : 
vice-president.  Anna  Jackson  Branson, 
I.,ansdowne.  Pa.:  secretary.  Julia  E. 
Rogers.  No.  340  Rahway  avenue,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. ;  treasurer,  -  . 

New  Orleans.  La- :  editor.  Mary  Bartol 
Theiss  (Mrs.  Lewis  E. ).  New  York 
Cltv:  historian.  Kate  King  Bostwick 
(Mrs.  H.  O.).  Chardon.  O. 

.Sigma  Kaitpa  Sorority. 

Founded  in  November.  1874,  at  Colby 
College.  Waterville.  Me. :  ten  active  and 
ten  alumnae  chapters,  consisting  of 
about  773  members.  Officers:  Grand 
president.  Mrs.  Grace  Coburn  Smith. 
No.  2137  Bancroft  place.  Washington. 
D.  C. :  grand  vice-president.  Hlla  Helen 
Small,  Somerville.  Mass. :  grand  secre¬ 
tary.  Mrs.  Eula  Grove  Linger.  No.  210 
Jersey  street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  grand 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Olive  Robbins  Havlland, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 
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Sig:n>a  Sigmia  Sigma, 

Founded  at  Virginia  State  Normal 
School,  1898:  six  active,  three  inactive 
chapters;  membership,  340,  National 
secretary,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bugg,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha. 

Founded  at  the  State  Normal  School 


of  Virginia,  October  25,  1898;  has  ten 
active  and  two  alumnae  chapters;  total 
membership,  725.  Officers:  President, 
Miss  May  Agnes  Hopkins,  University 
Hall,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Bugg,  No.  707  High  street,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. ;  treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Pat¬ 
rick,  Marion,  Ala. ;  historian,  Mrs.  TV. 
E.  Davis,  Jellico,  Tenn. ;  editor,  Jliss 
Margaret  Bevy,  Longview,  Tex. 


STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

CHIEF  STATE  OFFICERS. 


Office. 

Name. 

Term. 

1  Term  ends. 

Salary. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

Emmett  O’Neal  . 

4  years. . 

January  19,  1915. . 
January  19,  1915. . 
January  19,  1915.. 
January  19,  1915.  . 
January  19,  1915.. 

$5,000 

Secretary  of  State . 

1,800 

2,500 

2.400 

Attorney-General  . 

Auditor  . 

Robert  C.  Brickell . 

C.  B.  Smith . 

4  years. . 
4  vears.. 

Treasurer  . 

Comm’r  Agriculture.... 

John  Purifoy  . 

4  years. . 
4  years. . 

January  19,  1915. . 
January  19,  1915.. 

2,100 

2,100 

Supt.  of  Education . 

H.  J.  Wellingham . 

4  years. . 

January  19,  1915.. 

2,250 

ALASKA  (TEKBITOBY) — CAPITAL,  JUNEAU. 


Governor  . | Walter  E.  Clark. 

Surveyor-General  and  | 
ex-offlclo  Secretary. . .  |- 


14  years. .  |- 


.  I  $5,000 
I 


. .  . I  4  years. .  I  December  14,  19121  4,000 

All  Territorial  officials  Republicans. 

_ ARIZONA  (TEKF.ITORY) — CAPITAL.  PHOENIX. 

Governor  . iRichard  E.  Sloan . |4  years. .| . . I  $3,000 

Secretary  of  Territory ..  |  George  W.  Young... _ |4  years..  | . . |  1,800 

All  Territorial  officials  Republicans.  The  Territoriai  form  of  government  is  to 
continue  temporarily  till  a  ITtate  government  is  established. 


Governor  . 

Secretary  of  State . 

‘Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . . 

Attorney-General  . 

Land  Commissioner . 

Commissioner  of  Mines 
and  Agriculture . 


Geo.  W.  Donaghey . 

2  years . . 

Earl  W.  Hodges . 

2  years. . 

John  R.  Jobe . 

2  years . . 

John  W.  Crockett . 

H.  Ij.  Norwood . 

2  years . . 

Reuben  G.  Dve . 

2  years. . 

Fred  H.  Phillips . 

2  years. . 

January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913 . 
January.  1913. 

January,  1913. 


$4,000 

2,250 

2,250 

2,250 

2,500 

1,800 

1,800 


CALIFOKNTA-f-CAPITAL.  SACRAMENTO. 


Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 
Secretary  of  State . 

Albert  J.  Wallace . 

Controller  . 

A.  B.  Nye  . . 

Treasurer  . 

William  R.  Williams. . . 
U.  S.  Webb . 

Attorney-General  . 

William  S.  Kingsbury. . 
Edward  C.  Hyatt . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

COLORADO-CAPITAL 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 
Secretary  of  State . 

Stephen  R.  Fltzgarrald. 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 

Katherine  McCook . 

4  years. .  January,  1915. 
4  years..  January,  1915., 
4  years..  January,  1915. 
4  years. .  I  January,  1915. 
4  years. .  1  January,  1915. 
4  years. .  I  January,  1915. 


4  years . . 
4  years . . 


1  January,  1915. 
I  January,  1915. 


$10,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 


2  years. .  |. January,  1913 . |  $5,000 

2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . 1  1,000 


years. .  I  January,  1913. 
2  years. .  I  January,  1913. 


3,000 

2,500 


2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  6,000 


All  State  officials  Democrats. 

CONNECTI  CUT— CAPITAL.  HARTFORD. 


I  January,  1913. 


3,000 


^vernor  . . | Simeon  E.  Baldwin . 1 2  years. .  |  January,  1913 . |  $4,000 

Lieutenant-Governor  ...i Matthew  H.  Rogers - 1 2  years ..  |  January,  1913 . I  500 

Secretary  of  State . iThomas  D.  Bradstreet.  .  2  years. .  |  January,  1913 . I  1,500 

controller  . (Costello  Lippitt  . ( 2  years. .  (January,  1913 . |  1,500 

Treasurer  .  . |  Dennis  A.  Blakeslee - |  2  years. .  (January,  1913 . (  1,500 

Attorney-General  . [John  H.  lAght . 1 4  years, ,  [January,  1913 . (  4,000 

All  State  officials  Republicans,  except  Governor,  Democrat. 

‘Also  Insurance  Commissioner.  “Ten  dollars  a  day  as  President  of  Senate  during 
session  of  Legislature. 
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DELAWARE — CAPITAL.  DOVER. 


Office, 

Name. 

Term. 

Term  ends. 

Salary. 

Governor  . 

Simeon  S.  Pennewlll _ 

John  M.  Mendlnhall _ 

$4,000 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor  ... 
SecreUiry  of  State . 

4  years.. 

January.  1913 . 

January.  191.3 . 

Auditor  . - . 

Theodore  Townsend  .... 
D.  O.  Moore . 

Treasurer  . 

2  years . . 

4  years. . 

4  years. . 

January,  1913.... 

2.000 

Attorney-General  . 

Andrew  C.  Gray _ .... 

Charles  H.  Maull . 

Insurance  Commissioner. 

January,  1918. . . . 

1.600 

All  State  officials  Republicans  except  Attorney  General,  Democrat. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLCMBIA. 


Commissioner  . 

Commissioner  . 

Commissioner  . 

Ma).  W.  V.  Judson.  U.S.  A.  f  betalied . 

Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  politics. 


FLORIDA— CAPITAL.  TALLAHASSEE. 


Governor  ......  .'I . 

Secretary  of  Btata..  —  .. 

Controller  . . . 

Treasurer  . . 

Attorney-General  . 

Comm’r  Agriculture _ 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 

Albert  W.  Gilchrist . 

H.  Clay  Crawford . 

A.  C.  Croom . . 

William  V.  Knott . 

Park  M.  Trammell . 

B.  E  McLln . 

William  H.  Holloway—. 

4  years.. 

4  years . . 
4  years. . 

4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  yeara. . 

January,  1913 _ 

January,  191$.... 
January,  1918.... 
January,  1918.... 
January,  1918.,.. 

January,  1918 _ 

January,  1918. . . . 

$5,000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

All  State  officials  Democrats. 

GEORGIA — CAPITAL.  ATLANTA. 

Governor  . . 

Secretary  of  State..  —  .. 

Controller  ....  — . 

Treasurer  . — 

Attorney-General  . 

Comm’r  Agriculture. . . . 
Supt.  Public  Instruction 

Joeeph  M.  Brown . 

Philip  Clook . 

William  A.  Wright . 

Robert  E.  Park . 

John  C.  Hart . — ... 

T.  G.  Hudson . 

Jere  M.  Pound . . 

2  years.. 
2  j-ears.. 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years.. 
2  years. . 
2  years . . 

June.  1911 . 

June.  1911 . 

June.  1911 . 

June.  1911 . 

June,  1911 . 

June,  1911 . 

June.  1911 . 

$5  000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 

All  State  officials  Democrats. 


HAWAII  (TERRITORY) — CAPITAL.  HONOLCLE. 


Governor  .  — . IWalter  F.  Erear . 14  years. .  | December  18,  19111 

Secretary  of  Territory- •  I  Ernest  A.  Mott-Smlth. .  U  years ..  | December  18,  19111 

.Ml  Territorial  offlclala  Republicans. 


IDAHO — CAPITAL.  BOISE. 


Governor  . | 

Lieutenant-Governor  . .. 

Secretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . . 

Attorney-General  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Inspector  of  Mines . 


James  H>.  Hawley.. 

L.  H.  Sweetser . 

W.  F.  GifTord . 

8.  D.  Taylor . 

o.  Vallen . 

D.  O.  McDongal .... 

Miss  Grace  M.  Shepherd2  years. .  (January. 
R.  N.  Bell . 1 2  years. .  j  January. 


2  years. .  I  January. 
2  years. .  I  January. 
2  years. .  I  January. 
2  years. .  I  January, 
2  years. .  (January. 
2  years. .  (January, 


1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 


All  State  officials  Republicans  except  Governor,  Democrat. 


ILLINOIS — CAPITAL.  SPRINGFIELD. 


Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 
Secretary  of  State....... 

Auditor  . . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 


Cffiarles  S.  Deneen....„  4 

John  Q.  Oglesby .  4 

James  A.  Rose .  4 

James  S.  McCullough...  4 

Edward  E.  Mitchell .  2 

■William  H.  Stead .  4 


All  State  officials  Republicans. 


years. .  (January, 
years. .  (January, 
years. .  (January, 
years. .  (January, 
years. .  (January, 
years. .  I  January. 


1913 . 

1913 . 

1913 . 

1913 . 

1913 . 

1913 . 


INDIANA — CAPIT.VL.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Th«mu  R.  Marshall.... 

4  years. . 
4  years . . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years . . 
2  years. . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 
Secretary  of  State...... 

Auditor  . — 

Lewis  G.  Ellingham _ 

William  H.  O’Brien _ 

William  H.  Vollmer _ 

Thomas  H.  Honan . 

January,  1913 . 

January.  191.3 . 

Attomsy-Oeneral  . 

Januar3-.  1913 . 

AH  State  officials  Democrats. 

'Five  dollars  a  day  for  sixty  days. 


t7.(X)0 

4.000 


$5,000 

1 

1.800 

1,800 

1.000 

2.000 

1,600 

1.200 


$12,000 

1.000 

3.500 

3.500 

3.500 

3.500 


$8,000 

1.000 

6.500 

7.500 
6..500 
7,600 
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Office. 


IOWA — CAPITAL.  DBS  MOINES. 


I 


Name. 


^Governor .  B.  P.  Carroll.... 

Ueatenant-Govemor  ...I Parley  Sheldon  . 

1  Secretary- of  Slate . ]W.  C.  Hayward. 

'Auditor .  j.  L.  Blealtley... 

'Treasurer . W.  W.  Morrow.. 

Attorney-General  . George  Cosson  . . 

Bupt.  Public  Inetructlon  A.  M.  Deyoe . 


Term. 


Term  ends. 


2  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

$6,000 

2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

1.100 

2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

2,200 

2  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

2,200 

2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

2,200 

2  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

4,000 

2  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

2,200 

.411  State  officials  Republlcana. 

_  KANSAS — CAPITAI..  TOPEKA. 


Governor . . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

Secretary  of  Btate . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . . 

Attorney-General  . 

Insurance  Commissioner 
Supt.  Public  Instruction 


All  State  officials  Republicans. 


W,  R.  Stubbs . 

2  years . ,  1  January.  1913 . 

Richard  J.  Hopkins . 

2  years . . 

January.  1913 . 

Charles  H.  Sessions..., 
W.  E.  Davis . 

2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

Mark  TuIIey  . 

January,  1913 . 

John  S.  Dawson . 

2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

I.  S.  Lewis . 

2  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

Edward  T,  Fairchild,,, 

2  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

?5,000 

'700 

2,600 

$2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 


KENTUCKY — CAPITAL.  ERANKEOKT. 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State... 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . . . 


Augustus  E.  Willson... 

4 

4 

years . . 

December, 

December, 

December, 

December, 

1911. . 

4 

1911.. 

Frank  P.  .Tames.. . 

4 

Edwin  Farley . 

4 

James  Breathitt . 

4 

years . . 

December, 

1911.. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  ... 

'Secretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Supt.  Public  Education. 


LOUISIANA — CAPITAL,  BATON  ROUGE. 


4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years . . 
4  years. . 

April,  1912 . 

Paul  M.  Lambremont. .. 
John  T.  Michel . 

April,  1912 . 

AnHl 

Paul  Capdevlello  . 

Anril.  1012 

O.  B.  Steele . 

Walter  Guion  . 

J.  B.  Aswell . 

May,  1912 . 

All  State  officials  Democrats. 

MAINE — C.YPITAL,  AUGUSTA. 


$6,600 

3,000 

8,600 

8,600 

4,000 


$5,000 

1,600 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,000 


^vernor  . | Frederick  W.  Plaisted.. 

'Secretary  of  State, 

'Treasurer . 

‘Attorney-General . 


Auditor  . . . I  Lament 


All  State  officials  Deniccrats. 

MAKYLAND- 


years . . 

January, 

1913 . 

$3,000 

years. . 

January, 

1913 . 

2,500 

years. . 

January, 

1913 . 

2,000 

years. . 

January, 

1913 . 

4,000 

years . . 

January, 

1913 . 

2,600 

-CAPITAL,  ANNAPOLIS. 


Governor  . lAustin  L.  Crothers _ 

Secretary  of  State . fN.  Winslow  Williams.. 

Controller  . I  William  B.  Clagett..., 

Attorney-General  .  Isaac  Lobe  Straus . 

Treasurer  . [Murray  Vandiver . 


4  years. . 
4  years. . 
2  years. . 
4  years. . 
2  years . . 


January,  1912 . J  $4,600 

January,  1912 . |  — 

January,  1912 . |  2,600 

January,  1912 . |  3,000 

February,  1912.,..  |  - 


All  State  officials  Democrats.  Mr.  Clagett  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
by  the  resignation  of  Joshua  W.  Hering. 

MASSACHUSETTS — CAPITAL.  BOSTON. 


caused 


Governor  . .[Eugene 

Lieutenant-Governor  ..." 
Secretary  Commonwealth 

Attorney-General  . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 


N.  Foss. . . 
Louis  A.  Frothlngham. . 
William  M.  Olln. . . 
James  M.  Swift... 
Henry  E.  Turner.., 
Elmer  A.  Stevens.. 


All  State  officials 


Republicans,  except  Governor,  Democrat. 

MICHIGAN— CAPITAL,  LANSING. 


jl  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

$8,000 

|l  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

2,000 

1  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

3,600 

1 1  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

6,000 

1  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

8,600 

1  year. 

.  [January, 

1912 . 

6,000 

Governor  . - 

Lieutenant-^  vamor 
Secretary  of  State... 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . . . 


Osborn . |^2  years. .  [January, 


Chase  S 
[John  Q.  Ross 
Fred’k  C.  Martlndale.. 

O.  B.  Fuller . 

Albert  E.  Sleeper . 

Franz  C.  Kuhn . 


2  years 
2  years. . 
2  years . . 
2  years. . 
2  years . . 


January, 

January, 

January, 

January, 

January, 


1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 


$5,000 

6 

800 

3,000 

1,000 

800 


Five  hundred  dollars  extra  as  member  of  Executive  Council.  'And  $6  a  day 
during  session  of  Legislature.  'Also  Insurance  Commissioner.  'Elected  by  Legis¬ 
lature.  'Three  dollars  a  day  during  session  of  Legislature. 
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state  oo4'i:rx.mexts. 


MKTIIG.VX — {.VIMTAt.  EANMNG  (Continued). 


Office. 

1  Name. 

1 

Term. 

1  Term 

ends. 

1  Salary. 

! 

1913. 

.  .  I  800 

Supt.  Public  Instruction.! - ^ . 

years 

. .  January, 

1913. 

All  Siaie  oHicials 

Republicans. 

-MlNXE'.OTA — (  AIMTAI 

..  ST.  P. 

uovernor  . 

. ..l.VdoIph  O.  Eberhart . 

2 

vears 

. .  .Tanuarv. 

1913. 

....|  $7,000 

Lieutenant-Governor  . 

...IS.  F.  Gordon . 

o 

years 

. .  1  January', 

1913, 

....j  • 

secretary  of  State . . . . 

...jjulius  A.  Schmabl . 

•) 

tears 

. .  .January. 

1913. 

....I  3,500 

4 

years, 

1913. 

il> 

1913 

Attorney-General  . . . . 

.  ..jGeorge  T.  .Simp.-rjii . 

years. 

, .  i.Ianuari,', 

1913. 

....i  4,800 

Supt.  of  Education... 

.  .  .  1 . . . 

2 

years 

. . ;  January, 

1913. 

....i  3,000 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

•MlSSlsSlI'IM— C.VI'ITAI,.  j.vckson. 

Governor  . |E.  F.  Noel . |4  years. . 'January,  1912 

Lieutenant-Governor  ...ILuther  Manship . 1 4  years. .  i  January,  1912 

Secretary  of  State . IJ.  W.  Power . 14  years. .  I  January,  1912. 

Auditor  . IL.  J.  Smith . j 4  years. .  i  January,  1912. 

Treasurer  . I  George  R.  Edwards . 14  years. .  i  January,  1912, 

Attorney-General  . j.^.S.  Hudson . '  4  years. .  I  January,  1912. 

Land  Commissioner . IE.  H.  Nall . |4  years. .;  January,  1912 

•Ml  State  offici'afs  Democrats. 


.MISSOCm— CAPITA  I..  JEFranSON  CITY. 


Governor  . 

. .  1  Herbert  S.  Hadley . . . 

...14 

years. . 

January, 

1913.... 

$5,000 

Lieutenant-Governor  . 

. .  1  J.  F.  Gmelich . 

.  , .  ■  4 

vears. . 

.January, 

1U13. . . . 

=»1.000 

Secretary  of  State.... 

. .  1  Cornelius  Roach . 

..  .14 

years. . 

January. 

1913.... 

3,000 

Treasurer  . 

..I James  Cowglll . 

...|4 

years . . 

January, 

1913. . . . 

3,000 

auditor  . 

..|John  Gordon . 

...|4 

years . . 

January. 

1913. ..  . 

3,000 

Attorney-General  _ 

. .  1  Alexander  Major . 

...|4 

years. . 

January, 

1913.... 

3,000 

Supt.  Public  Instruction.  1  Howard  A.  Gass . 

...|4 

years. . 

January. 

1913.... 

3,000 

.411  State  officials  Democrats  except  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  Republicans, 


.MONT.AN.A— C-APITAL.  IIELEXA. 


.  .14 

years. . 
years. . 

January, 

January, 

1913. . . . 

$5,000 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

W.  R. 

Allen . 

■  •14 

1913.... 

1  * 

Secretary  of  State . 

Abraham  N.  Toder. . 

-.14 

years. . 

January, 

1913.... 

3.000 

Auditor  and  Ins.  Com.. 

H.  R. 

Cunningham. . 

..|4 

vears. . 

January. 

1913.... 

3.000 

E.  E. 
Albert 

. .  |4 

years. , 
years. . 

January. 

January. 

1913. . . . 

3.000 

Attorney-General  . 

J.  Galen . 

•  •14 

1913.... 

3.000 

.411  State  officials  Republicans  except  Governor.  Democrat. 


I  $4,500 


2,000 

2.500 

2.500 

2.500 
1,800 


NEBR.4SK.A — C.APIT.AL,  LIN'COLN. 


Governor  . 1  Chester  H.  Aldrich . 

Lieutenant-Governor  ...IMelvin  R.  Hopewell - 

Secretary  of  State . j  .-'.ddison  Wait  . 

2  years. .  [January, 
2  years. .  [January, 
2  years. .  [January, 
2  years. .  [January. 
2  vears. .  i  January. 
2  years. .  iJanuarj'. 

2  years. .  iJanuar>'. 

2  years ..;  January. 

Treasurer  . |  Walter  A.  George.... 

Attorney-General  . {Grant  G.  Martin . 

Land  Commissioner . [Edward  B.  Cowles . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction.  1  James  IV.  Crabtree... 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

NEVAD.A— CAPIT.AL.  C.AK.SQN  CITA’. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  ... 
Secretary  of  State . 

Tasker  L.  Oddie . 

Gilbert  C.  Ross . 

George  Brodigan  .... 

4  years. .  [January, 
4  years. .  [January, 
4  years. .  !Januar>'. 
4  years. .  i  Januan.'. 
4  years. .  i  January, 
4  years. .  f  January, 
4  years. .  |Januar>’, 
4  years. .  IJanuarj*. 
4  years. .  IJanuarj*. 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Surveyor-General  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
State  Printer . 

William  McMillan  . 

Cleveland  H.  Baker.  . 
Charles  L.  Deady . 

Joseph  Farnsworth  .  . 

C'.itrnor,  Treasurer  and  Controller  Republicans. 

XEIV  HAMPSHIRE — C.APIT.AL.  CONCORD, 


1913 . 

1913 . 1 

1913 . 1 

1913 . 1 

1913 . 1 

1913 . [ 

1913 . 1 

1913 . 1 

1  $2,500 
COO 
2.000 
2.500 

1  2,500 
2,000 
2.000 

1915 . 1 

$4,000 

1915 . [ 

1  1,800 

1915 . [ 

i  2.400 

1915 . [ 

2.400 

1915 . 1 

2.400 

1915 . [ 

2,000 

1915 . 

1  2.400 

1915 . I 

2.000 

1915 . [ 

2,000 

Governor  . 1  Robert  P.  Bass 

“Secretary  of  .State...  -  ... 

“Treasurer  . .  . . . 

i.Vttorney-General  .  .  .  —  '  . . . 


I  2  years. .  lanuary,  1913 . 1  $3,000 

2  years. .  iJanuarj',  1913 . I  3,000 

2  years. .  I.Ianuaiy,  1913 . I  2,600 

I  :i  years . .  I  October.  1911 . |  2,000 


.'.II  State  officials  Republicans. 

•Ten  dollars  a  day  for  ninety  days.  =Five  hundred  dollars  for  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  Legislature,  and  $6  a  day  for  soecia!  session.  =Seven  dollars  additional  a 
dav  during  session  of  I.,egi£laturo.  'Ten  dollars  a  day  during  session  of  Legisla¬ 
ture.  'Elected  by  Legislature.  «,\ppointed  by  Governoi. 
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NEW  JERSEY — CAPITAL,  TRENTON. 

Office. 

1  Name.  |  Term.  |  Term  Anris. 

(Salary 

Oovernor  . (Woodrow  Wilson  . |  3  years 

4._  .  ^  ‘Samuel  D.  Dickinson. ..  (5  years.. 

Henry  J.  West . (3  years.. 

Daniel  S.  Voorhees . 13  years. 

Edmund  Wilson . 1 5  years.. 

Charles  J.  _  Baxter . [6  years . . 

1 3  years . . 


Secretary  of  State 

Controller  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attomey-Qeneral 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Insurance  Commissioner. (Vivian  M.  Lewis. 


(January,  1914 . |$10,000 

April  1,  1912 . I  6,000 

February  20,  1911 . 1  6,000 

February  11,  1913.  6,000 

April,  1914 . I  7,000 

April  1,  1912 . I  3,000 

April  1,  1912., I  4,000 


.411  Slate  officials  Republican,  except  Governor,  Democrat. 

NEW  MEXICO  (TERRITORY)— CAPITAL.  SANTA  EE. 


GOTemor  . (William  J.  Mills. 

Becretary  . (Nathan  Jaffa _ 


4  years. . 

4  years. . 


.  . I  $3,000 

. . . I  1,800 

All  Territorial  officials  Republicans.  Territorial  form  of  government  continues 
temporarily  until  a  state  government  is  established. 

NEW  YORK— CAPITAL.  ALBANY. 


For  full  list  of  New-York  State  offlelalB.  see  “New- York  State  Government.’' 


NORTH  CAROLINA— CAPITAL.  RALEIGH. 


^vemor  . (Wm.  W.  Kltchln . 1 4  years.. 


Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . . . 

Attorney-General 


Wm.  C.  Newland. 
J.  Bryan  Grimes. 
William  P.  Wood. 

B.  R.  Lacy . 

W.  T.  Blckett 


All  State  officials  Democrats. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— CAPITAL.  BISMARCK. 


4  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

$4,000 

4  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

1 

4  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

2,000 

4  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

1,500 

4  -  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

3,000 

4  years. . 

January,  1913 . 

2,000 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

Secretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Insurance  Commlasloner. 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Com,  of  Agr.  and  Idibor 


John  Burke  . 

U.  L.  Burdick . 

P.  X>.  Norton . 

2  years . . 

2  years . . 
2  years . . 
2  years. . 
2  years . . 
2  years . . 

2  years . . 
2  years. . 

D.  K.  Brightbill . 

Andrew  Miller  . 

W.  C.  Taylor . 

W.  C.  Gilbreath . 

All  State  officials  Republicans  except  Governor,  Democrat. 

OHIO— CAPITAL.  COLUMBUS. 


January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913 . 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 
January,  1913. 


$3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State . . . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . . . 


Judson  Harmon  . . . 
Atlee  Pomerene  . . . 
Charles  H.  Graves. 
E.  M.  Fullington.. 

D.  S.  Creamer . 

Timothv  S.  Hogan. 


2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  $10,000 

2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  800 

2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  4,000 

4  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  4,500 

2  years. .  I  January,  1913 . |  4,500 

2  years. .  [January,  1913 . |  4,600 


-Ml  State  officials  Democrats,  except  Auditor,  Republican. 

_ OKLAHOMA— CAPITAL.  GUTHRIE— OKLAHOM.4  CITY. 


Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  ... 

Becretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Treasurer  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Examiner  and  Inspector. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


Lee  Cruce  . 

4  years . . 
4  years. . 

J.  J.  McAlester . 

January,  1915 . 

B.  F.  Harrison . 

4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years . . 
4  years. . 
4  years.. 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 

Leo  Meyer  . 

Charles  West  . 

Robert  Dunlop  . 

R.  H.  Wilson . 

C.  A.  Taylor . 

1  C.  L.  Dougherty . . 

January,  1915 . 

$5,000 

1,000 

3.500 

2.500 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
2,000 


...  officials  Democrats.  The  people  of  Oklahoma  have  ratified  a  con¬ 

stitutional  amendment  making  Oklahoma  City  the  capital  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Statehood  -Act,  fixing  it  at  Guthrie  until  1913. 

OREGON— CAPITAL.  SALEM. 


Governor  . 

Secretary  of  State . 

Treasurer  . 

Oswald  West  . 

Frank  W.  Benson . 

T.  B.  Kay . 

4  years. .  (January,  1916 . (“$1,500 

4  years. .  (January,  1915 . 1  “1,500 

Attorney-General  . 

State  School  Supt . 

A.  M.  Crawford . . 

L.  A.  Alderman . 

4  years. .  (January,  1915 . (  3,000 

4  years ..( January,  1915 .  2,000 

All  State  officials  Republicans,  except  Governor.  Democrat. 

PENNSYLVANIA — CAPITAL,  HARRISBURG. 

Governor  . 

Ueutenant-Oovemor  . . . 

John  K.  Tener . 

John  M.  Reynolds . 

4  years. .  (January,  1915 . ($10,000 

4  years. .  (January,  1915 .  6,000 

‘Six  dollars  a  day  during  session  of  legislature.  ^And  specific  sums  for  various 
duties,  in  all  about  $4,350  per  annum.  *And  fees. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— CAPITA!.,  IIARRISBCRG 


OlBoa. 

Name.  |  Term,  j  Term  eoda.  [Salary. 

Secretary  of  Int.  Affairs 
Sec’y  of  Commonwealth 

Attorney-General  . 

Audltoi^Oeneral  . 

Treasurer  . 

J.  I.  Blakeslee . 

Robert  McAfee  . 

M.  Hampton  Todd . 

A.  E.  Sisson . 

Charles  F.  Wright . 

4  J-ears . . 
4  years. . 
4  years . . 
4  J-ears . . 
4  years. . 

January,  1915 . 

January.  1915 . 

Maj-,  1911 . 

May,  1913 . 

May.  1913 . 

8,000 

12,000 

4.000 

8,000 

8.000 

All  State  officials  Republicans.  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacanfv  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Treasurer-elect,  J.  E.  Stober. 

RHODE  ISLAND — CAPITAI..  PROVIDENCE. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

Secretary  of  State . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Aram  J.  Pothler . 

2enas  W.  Bliss . 

I.  Fred  Parker . 

Walter  A.  Read . 

William  B.  Greenougb.. 

1  year. . . 
1  j-ear . . . 

1  year. . . 

1  year. . . 
1  y ear . . . 

January.  1912 . 

January.  1912 . 

January.  1912 . 

January-,  1912 . 

January.  1912 . 

$3,000 

500 

3.600 

2.600 
4,500 

All  State  offlclals  Republlcana. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — CAPITAL.  COLUMBIA. 


Governor  . . 

LleuteaaBt-Govemor' . . . 

Secretsj-y  of  State . 

Controller-General  .... 

Treasurer  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Attorney-General  . 

Coleman  L  Blease . 

Charles  A.  Smith . 

R.  M.  McCown . 

A.  W.  Jones . 

R.  H.  Jennings . 

John  E.  Swearingen _ 

J.  F.  Lyon . 

2  J-ears. . 
2  J-ears. . 
2  years . . 
2  years. . 
2  J-ears . . 
2  J-ears . . 
2  J-ears . . 

January,  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

[January-,  1913 . 

January,  1918 . 

January-,  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

January-,  1913 . 

$3,000 

400 

1,950 

1.950 

1.950 

1.950 
1,950 

Ail  State  officials  Democrats. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — C.APITAU.  PIERRE. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . . 

Secretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Bupt.  Public  Instruction 
Com.  School  &  Pub.  Lds 

R.  S.  Vessey . 

Frank  M.  Bj-rne . 

C.  S.  Pollej- . 

Henry  B.  Anderson . 

George  G.  Johnson . 

Roj-al  C.  Johnson . 

C.  G.  Lawrence . 

F.  F.  Brinker . 

2  years . . 
2  J-ears. . 
2  years . . 
2  years . . 
2  years . . 
2  j  ears.  . 
2  j  ears . . 
2  years. . 

January-.  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

January.  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

January.  1913 . 

January.  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

$3,000 

2 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,800 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

TENN'ESSEE — CAPITAL. 


Governor  . 

Secretary  of  State. 

Controller  . 

•Treasurer  . . 

Attorney-General  . 


Ben  W.  Hooper . 

Hallum  W.  Goodloe. 

Frank  DIbrell . 

Reau  E.  Folk . 

John  C.  Cates . 


NASHVTLLE. _  _ 

2  years. .  IJanuarj-,  1913 . | 

4  years ..  1  February,  1913 _ t 

2  years. . '.March,  1911 . I 

2  years. . 'March,  1911 . I 

8  years . .  |  August,  1018 . | 


All 


State  officials  Democrats,  except  Governor,  Republican. 
_ TEXAS — CAPITAL.  AUSTIN. 


Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor 
.-secretary  of  State. 

Controller  . 

■Secretary  of  State.. 
Attorney-General  . . 
Land  Commissioner. 


B.  Colquitt.. 
B.  Davidson. 


years . . 
years . . 
years. . 
years . . 
years . . 
years  . 


January  17.  1913.. 
January,  1913. 


W.  P.  Lane . 

Samuel  Sparks  .... 

Jewell  P.  Lightfoot 

_  J.  T.  Robinson .... 

All  State  officials  Democrats. 

UTAH — CAPITAL.  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


January. 

January, 

January, 

January, 


.  I  2  years. .  [January. 


1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 


$4,000 

3.000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 


$4,000 

4 

2.500 

2.500 

2.500 

2.500 
2,600 


Governor  . 

Secretary  of  State..,. 

Auditor  . «... 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  .... 
Bupt.  Public  Instruction 


William  Spry . 

Charles  S.  TIngey. 
Jesse  D.  Jewkes... 
David  Mattson . . . . 
Albert  R.  Barnes. . 
A.  C.  Nelson . 


All  State  officials  Republicans. 

_ mR.MONT— CAPIT.AL, 

Mead 


4  years. .  IJanuarj-,  1913. 
4  j-ears. .  I  January.  1913. 
4  years. .  [January,  1913. 
4  years. .  I  January.  1913. 
4  years. .  [January,  1913. 
4  years. ^  I  January,  1913. 


$4,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 


Governor  . I  John  A. 

Lieutenant-Governor  ...) Leighton  H.  Stack. 

Secretary  of  State . (Guy  W.  Bailey _ 

Auditor  . 'H.  F.  Graham . 

Treasurer  . I  Edward  H.  Deavltt 

Attorney-General  . .[John  Q.  Sargent... 


MONTPELIER. 

. .  I  2  j-ears . .  |  October, 
. .  [  2  years. .  [October, 
2  years. .  [October, 
2  years. .  [October. 
2  J-ears. .  [October, 
2  years. .  [October, 


All  State  officials  Republicans. 

tAppointed  by  Governor.  ■'Ten  dollars  a  daj-  during  session  of  legislature,  sixty 
daj-s.  ’Also  Insurance  Commissioner.  ‘Five  dollars  a  daj-  during  session  of  legisla¬ 
ture.  “And  fees.  «Six  dollars  a  day  during  session  of  legislature,  and  W  per  cent  of 
fees  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  fees  as  Insurance  Commissioner.  ’And  travel¬ 

ling  expenses. 
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VIRGINIA— CAPIXAD.  RICHMOND. 


Ofiea. 

Name.  1  Term.  |  Term  ends. 

Sad  ary. 

Governor  . 

Uentcnaat-Govemor  ... 
Sec.  of  Commonwealth.. 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Com.  of  .4grlculture.  ... 

William  Hodges  Maun... 

J.  Taylor  Ellyson . 

B.  O.  James . ' 

A.  W.  Harman,  jr . 

Samuel  W.  Williams.... 

J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr . 

George  AV.  Koiner . 

4  years. . 

4  years. . 

4  years. . 

4  years . . 

4  years. . 

4  years. . 

4  years . . 

February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 
February  1,  1914.. 

$6,000 

600 

2,000 

1,750 

2,500 

2,000 

All  State  officials  Democrats. 

WASHINGTON— CAPITAL.  OLY5IPIA. 

*M.  E.  Hay . 

$6,000 

X^ieutenant-Oovemor  .  •  • 

4  years. . 

. 

January,  1913 . 

2,600 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attomey-CIeneral  . 

Land  Commissioner . 

Supt.  of  Schools . 

Charles  W.  Clausen . 

John  G.  Lewis . 

W.  P.  Bell . 

E.  W.  Ross . 

Henry  B.  Dewey . 

4  years. . 
4  years . . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years . . 

January,  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

January,  1013 . 

January,  1913 . 

January,  1913 . 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — CAPITAL.  CHARLESTON. 

Governor  . 

'Secretary  of  State . 

Auditor  . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Superintendent  Schools. 

William  E.  Glasscock.. 

1  Stuart  F.  Heed . 

John  S.  Darst . 

E.  Leslie  Long . 

William  G.  Conley . 

IMorris  P.  Shawkey . 

4  years . . 
4  years. 
4  years. 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 
4  years. . 

{March,  1918 . 

1  March,  1913 . 

[March,  1913 . 

March,  1913 . 

March,  1913 . 

March,  1913 . 

$6,000 

'4,500 

'4,500 

2,600 

2,600 

3,600 

All  State  officials  Republicans. 

WISCONSIN— CAPITAL.  MADISON. 

Governor  . 

Lieutenant-Governor  . . 

“Secretary  of  State . 

Treasurer  . 

Attorney-General  . 

Insurance  Comm’r . 

Francis  E.  McGovern... 

[Thomas  Morris  . 

1  James  A.  Frear . . 

Andrew  H.  Dahl . 

Levi  H.  Bancroft . 

1  Herman  L.  Ekern . 

2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 
2  years. . 

January  6,  1913. . . 
January  6,  1913. . . 
January  6,  1913... 
January  6,  1913... 
January  6,  1913. . . 
January  6,  1913.  . 

$5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

6.000 

3,000 

3,000 

Alt  state  officials  Republicans. 


WYOMING — CAPITAL,  CHEYENNE. 


Joseph  M.  Carey . 

4  years. . 

January,  1916 . 

$2,600 

Secretary  of  State  and 
Lieutenant-Governor. . . 

P.  Ii.  Houx . 

4  years. . 

January,  1915 . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Treasurer  . 

J.  L.  Baird . 

4  years. . 

January,  1915 . 

supt.  Public  Instruction 

Miss  Rose  A.  Baird . 

4  years. . 

January,  1915 . 

2,000 

All  State  officials  Democrats,  except  Treasurer  and  Auditor.  Republicans. 


'And  fees.  'Appointed.  ‘Also  Auditor.  •Became  Governor  on  March  28,  1909.  on 
death  of  Samuel  G.  Cosgrove.  Republican. 

INDEBTEDNESS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

(From  figures  prepared  by  Federal  Census  Bureau.) 


Indebtedness  Less  Sinking  Fund  Assets. 


State  or  Territory. 

- 1902. - 

1890. 

Aggregate. 

State. 

County  and 
minor  civil 
division. 

Continental  United  States .... 

North  Atlantic  division . 

New  Ikigland . 

$1,864,196,826 

$234,314, 190|  $1,629,881,636 

$1,137,918,868 

946,604.780 

82,777.688)  863,827,092 

470,078.913 

301,477,798 

74,981,374 

226.616.424 

148.523.928 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut  . 

16,046,819 

11,413,234 

6,216,774 

209,762,910 

28,160,226 

31,887,835 

2,785,383 

1,561,148 

362,948 

65,964,006 

2,619,928 

1,677,964 

12.261,436 

9.862.086 

4,853,828 

143,798,905 

26,630,298 

30,209,871 

18,772,146 

8,148.362 

3,785.373 

84,094,876 

12,998,661 

23,724,610 
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Indebtedness  Less  Sinking  Fund 

Assets. 

State  or  Territory. 

- 1902. - 

- - 

County  and 

1  1890. 

Aggregate.  I 

State. 

minor  civil 

I 

1 

1 

division. 

Southern  North  Atlantic. . . . 

64B. 126.982 

1  7,816.314 

1 

637.310,668 [ 

1  321.554.986 

New  Tork  . 

436.683,365 

7.498.239 

429,185,1261 

201.255.570 

New  Jereey  . 

81.147.209 

‘56.550 

81,203,769 

49,257.740 

Pennsylvania  . 

127.296.408 

374,625 

126.921,783 

71,041.675 

South  Atlantic  division. . . . 

159,834.215 

52,270,418 

107.663,797 

166.685.368 

Northern  South  Atlantic... 

102.202.243 

i  29.876.349 

72,325.894 

t  119,353.371 

Delaware  . 

4,144,634 

762,092 

3.382,542 

1  2.919.064 

Maryland  . 

30.643,317 

4.942.394 

28,700,9231 

1  41,898.651 

Virginia  . 

48,'l06.'326 

$24,171,863 

23.934,462 

52.222,126 

4  7A7  77ft 

d  7ft7  77ft' 

Southern  South  Atlantic.... 

57.631.972 

22,394,069 

35.237;903 

47]331.997 

North  Carolina . 

15.348.108 

6.754,928 

8.593,180 

11.123.638 

South  Carolina . 

15.751,327 

6.730.439 

9.020.888 

13.659.645 

Georgia  . 

21.285.731 

7,876.202 

13,409.529 

20,272.095 

Florida  . 

5,246.806 

1,032,500 

4.214,306 

2.276.619 

North  Central  division . 

468.862.168 

28.831.190 

440,030.978 

320.934.194 

Dastern  North  Central . 

289.959.501 

18,598.339 

271,361.162 

165.229.472 

Ohio  . 

117,230.101 

4,685,016 

112.545.086 

70.927.147 

'  Indiana  . 

_  34.827.931 

2.913.767 

31.914.164 

24.471.528 

Illinois  . 

80.715,059 

2.155,122 

78.559.937 

42.468,138 

Michigan  . 

34,838.727 

6,566,366 

28.272.361 

16,941,928 

Wisconsin  . 

22,347,683 

2.278.068 

20,069.615 

10,420.731 

Western  North  Central _ 

178.902.667 

10,232,851 

168.669,816 

155,704.722 

Minnesota  . 

40,683,737 

1,755.033 

38.928.704 

26.237.825 

Iowa  . . . 

17.439.964 

49.589 

17.390.375 

11.276.319 

Missouri  . 

50,396.929 

4,365.635 

46.031.287 

51.557.568 

North  Dakota  . 

5.608.158 

968.330 

4.639,828 

3.854,514 

South  Dakota  . 

6,.’.84.351 

457.263 

6.127,088 

6.613,702 

Nebraska  . 

22.415.041 

2,006.001 

20.410.040 

15.536,772 

Kansas  . 

35.774.494 

632,000 

35.142.494 

40.629.022 

South  Central  division . 

173.776.0681 

55,071.706 

llSeTOlSdS 

18545ts78e 

Eastern  South  Central . 

90.962.1661 

1 

35,786.643 

55.175.5231 

1  74,125.804 

Kentucky  . 

22.748.7731 

2,198.482 

20.550.291 

19.432.885 

Tennessee  . 

32,717,180 

17,984.468 

14.732.662 

29.543.843 

Alabama  . 

27,092,343 

12,726.569 

14,365.774 

18.956.149 

Mississippi  . 

8.403.920 

2.877,124 

5.526.796 

6.192.927 

Western  South  Central . 

82.813.902 

19.287.062 

63.526.840 

1  61.027.985 

Dculslana  . 

37.777,047 

13,592,795 

24.184.2521' 

33.336,497 

Arkansas  . 

4,225,715 

1.191.382 

3.034.333 

7,599.835 

ftftR  129 

3  6961326 

509. 766 

3  186  5& 

Texas  . 

36.449,685 

3.993,119 

32.456.566 

20,092.653 

Western  division . 

115.118.595 

15.361,189 

99.757.406 

45.06ft.ft04 

Rocky  Mountains . 

42,016,941 

6,024.725 

35.392.216 

18.457.851 

Montana  . 

8.920.689 

1.203.769 

7.716.920 

2.926. 2<!8 

Idaho  . 

3.883.823 

324.174 

3.559.649 

1.594. .383 

Wyoming  . 

2.566.260 

300.530 

2.265.7.30 

1.647,381 

Colorado  . 

22,066.653 

3,797.329 

18.269..324 

9.458.331 

New  Mexico . 

4.579.516 

998.923 

3.680.593 

2.831.538 

Basin  and  Plateau . 

14..388.591 

4.31 7,729 

10.070.862 

5.140.637 

Arizona  . 

6,591.834 

3,099.333 

3.492.501 

2.937,971 

Utah  . 

6,612.1.68 

974.492 

5.638.076 

1.217.501 

Nevada  . 

1.184.189 

243.904 

940.285 

986.165 

Pacific  . 

58.713.063 

1  4.418.735 

.54.294.328 

21.46«.116 

Washington  . 

29,556.734 

1,271.391 

28,285,3431 

:  3.418.798 

Oregon  . 

11.302.400 

1  236.267 

1 1.066.133] 

1  2.479.859 

California  . 

17.853.929 

1  2.911.077 

14.942.852  i 

1  15,569.459 

1.888.350 

1 

1  1.888.350 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■Excess  of  sinking  fund  over  Indebtedness. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 


Alabama. — New  Year’s  Day,  R.  B.  Lee’s  birthday  (Jan.  19),  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Washington’s  Birthday,  Good  Friday,  Jefferson  Davis’s  birthday  (June  3).  July  4, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas. 

Arizona. — Jan.  1.  Washington’s  Birthday,  May  30,  July  4,  Christmas,  Election 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Arbor  Day. 

Arkansas.-— Arbor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  July  4  and  Christmas. 

California. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday),  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4,  first 
Monday  in  September,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Thanksgiving  Day,  Dec.  25. 
day  of  general  election  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  President  or  the  Governor. 

Colorado. — Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Day  and  birthday).  Labor  Day  (first  Monday  in 
September)  and  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day). 

Connecticut. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Good  Friday,  Labor 
Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day).  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Dec.  25. 

Delaware. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

District  of  Columbia. — New  Year’s  Day',  February  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day), 
July  4,  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas. 

Florida. — Jan,  1,  Jan  19  (R.  E.  Lee’s  birthday),  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  April  28 
(Confederate  Memorial  Day),  June  3  (Jefferson  Davis’s  birthday),  July  4,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Dec.  25. 

Georgia. — Jan.  19  (R.  E.  Lee’s  birthday),  April  26.  June  3,  July  4,  Labor  Day 
and  Dec.  25. 

Idaho. —  Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Friday  following  May  1,  July  4,  Election  Day,  Chrlstmaa. 

Illinois. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday).  Feb  22.  May  30  (Memorial 
Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Dec.  25. 

Indiana. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Iowa. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Dec.  25. 

Kansas. — Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day)  and  Labor  Day  (first 
Monday  in  September). 

Kentucky. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  July  4,  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Louisiana. — Jan.  1.  Jan.  8  (anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans),  Feb. 
22.  Mardl  Gras  (day  before  Ash  Wednesday),  Good  Friday.  June  3  (Confederate 
Memorial  Day).  July  4,  Nov.  1  (All  Saints’  Day),  Labor  Day  (Nov.  25),  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  Dec.  25. 

Maine. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  SO  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Fast  Day,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Dec.  25. 

Maryland. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22.  Good  Friday.  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4, 
Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Thanksgiving  and’  Dee.  25. 

Massachusetts.' — Feb.  22,  April  19  (Patriots’  Day).  May  30  (Memorial  Day), 
July  4,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Michigan. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  I,abor  Day,  Oct.  12 
(Columbus  Day)  and  Dec.  25. 

MinnesoH.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday),  Feb.  22,  Good  Friday,  May 
30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Thanksgiving,  Dec.  25  and  Arbor  and  Bird  Days 
(designated  by  the  Governor). 

Mississippi. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Missouri. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Thanksgiving  and  Deo.  25. 

Montana. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln's  Birthday),  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day), 
July  4,  Labor  Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Election  Day  and  Dec.  25. 

Nebraska. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  April  22  (Arbor  Day),  May  30  (Memorial  Day), 
July  4,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Nevada. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  12.  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4  Oct  31 
(Admission  Day),  General  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

New  Hampshire. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

New  Jersey. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday),  Feb.  22.  Good  Friday, 
May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  General  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25.  _ 

New  Mexico.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  80  (Memorial  Day),  Arbor  Day  (second 
Friday  in  March),  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Dec.  25  and  Flag  Day. 

New  York. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday).  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial 
Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Dec.  25. 


North  Carolina. — Jan.  1.  Jan.  19  (R.  E.  Lee’s  Birthday),  Feb.  22,  April  12, 
May  10  (Confederate  Memorial  Day),  May  20  (Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence),  July  4,  Oct.  12,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  26. 

North  Dakota,— Jan.  1,  Feb.  12.  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Ohio. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Thanksgiving  and 
Dec.  25. 

Oklahoma.— Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Arbor  Day,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4. 
Lal>or  Day,  ’Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Oregon. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Pennsylvania.— Jan.  1.  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday).  Feb.  22,  Good  Friday.  May 
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30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  November  Election 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Rhode  Island. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  second  Friday  In  May,  May  80  (Memorial 
Day).  Labor  Day,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day)  Election  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

South  Carolina. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  May  10  (Confederate  Memorial  Day),  June  3, 
July  4,  Thanksgiving  and  Dee.  25. 

South  Dakota. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  80  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  26. 

Teunessee. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  Good  Friday,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  June  3 
(Jefferson  Davis’s  birthday),  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day  and  Thanksgiving. 

Texas. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  March  2  (Texas  Independence),  April  21  (Battle  of 
Pan  Jacinto),  June  3  (Jefferson  Davis’s  birthday),  July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Dec.  25. 

Utah. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  Arbor  Day.  May  80  (Memorial  Day),  July  24  (Pioneers’ 
Day),  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Vermont. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22.  May  30  (Memorial  Day).  July  4,  Aug.  16  (Benning¬ 
ton  Battle  Day),  Election  Day.  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Virginia. — Jan.  1.  Jan.  19  (R.  E.  Lee’s  birthday).  Fob.  22.  July  4,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Dec.  26. 

Washington. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday),  Feb.  22.  May  80  (Memorial 
Day),  July  4.  Election  Day.  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

West  Virginia. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  May  80  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Wisconsl£. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July  4,  Election  Day. 
Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Wyoming. — Jan.  1.  Feb.  12  (Lincoln’s  Birthday).  Feb.  22,  May  30  (Memorial 
Day),  July  4,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Dec.  25. 

Federal  Holidays. — Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  May  80,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Dec.  25. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  BY  STATES,  1904. 

(From  figures  prepared  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.) 


State  or 
Territory. 

Total. 

. 

Real  property 
and  Improve¬ 
ments.  ' 

Livestock. 

Manufaclur—  | 
ins  machlo-  i 
ery,  tools,  i 
and  Imple-  j 
ments.  1 

$775,622,722 

$4’J1, 690.961 

$26,203,025. 

$40,223,9271 

N  H’pshlre. 

616.809,204 

272.629.666 

16.046.227 

26.518.0:19 

360.330 

194.931.444 

22.685.624 

14.304.651 

4,956,678.913 

3,243.498,159 

35.986.572 

239.267.199 

R.  Island. . . . 

799.349.601 

623.417.256 

6.604,873 

68.140.781 

1,414.635.063 

850,340.718 

17.451.207 

98.683.323 

14.769,042,207 

9,151.979.081 

189.662.043 

486,774.713 

New  Jersey.. 

3.235,619,973 

1,900.273.091 

32.319.327 

180,212.427 

11,473,620.301; 

6,591.055,583 

160,190.227 

515.945.638 

230.260,976 

134,431,240 

6.553.949 

12,471.865 

1,611.488.172 

904,469.735 

31.397,196 

64,750,990 

Disc  of  Col.. 

1,040.383,173, 

830.244.062 

7.668.599 

1,287,970.180 

674.544,741 

63.776,806 

36.040.1031 

W.  Virginia. 

840.000  1491 

364,305.954 

36.387.1161 

25.466,1191 

842,072.218 

399.567.905 

48.658.04.'^ 

42. 238. 322  i 

686. 853. 2-22 ; 

252.7CG.767 

31.457.603 

48,144.618 

1,167,445,671' 

683.155,476 

57,293.670 

46,756,710 

431.409,201' 

223.398.227 

15,528.803 

10.428.895 

Ohio  . 

6,946.969.466 

3,383.834.608 

173.847.24< 

216,947,620 

3.105.781.739 

1,760,058.9.58 

151.798,200 

84,079.065 

Illlncls  . 

8,816,556.191 

6.468.492.926 

268,731, 54( 

227.543.320 

Michigan  . . . 

3.282.419.117 

2.019.296,490 

123,265,031 

87.2.55,370 

Wisconsin  .. 

2,838,678.239 

1.682.068.672 

131,790,769 

87.122.618 

Minnesota  . . 

3,343,722.070 

1.982.552,889 

126.353.315 

45.121.997 

4.048.516.071 

2.491.273.897 

335.681.47.' 

30.413.593 

3.759.597.451 

2,233.765,544 

2O4.O30.52>- 

92.524.919 

N.  Dakota... 

735.802.909 

371.303.432 

65.582,94J 

1,910.251 

S.  Dakota... 

6T9.840.935- 

381,435,856 

89.192.677 

2.723.4301 

Nebraska  ... 

2.009.563.033 

1,086.579.628 

188.527.537 

24.803.815 

2.253.224.243 

1,135.004.695 

228,644.981 

21.425.718 

1,527. 486. 23<' 

850.247.997 

9i.489.357 

30,907.185 

1,104.223.979 

657,504,577 

76,205.9(0; 

24,108.906 

965.014,261 

446.747.612 

60.746.95' 

42.3.87,488 

Mississippi  .. 

688.249.022 

279.01.3.715 

66,718.297 

19.093.957 

1.032, 2’29.0lti; 

489.295.161 

45, ’100.951 

48.584.306 

803.907,072 

39T.2ay,ll6 

64.956.83: 

15,8811.560 

Indian  Ter. . 

459.021.355' 

216.761.600 

49.026.24!- 

2.2ifi,4n2 

Oklahoma  ... 

6-36,013.700 

358.088.178 

72.817,50! 

3.649,170 

2.836.322.003 

1,154.714.941 

2S6.691.30> 

43.462.409 

746.311.213 

328.654.427 

63.168.42.’ 

7.842.51.31 

342,871  863 

147,771.654 

25,944.29' 

3.313.9401 

Wyoming:  ... 

329.572.241 

131.628.903 

35,965,00!- 

9.86.4561 

Colorado  .... 

1,207,542.107. 

637.662,744 

67,362.874 

iSbft  1 

Railroads  and 
their  equip¬ 
ment. 


ISO. 

79. 
37. 

250. 

25. 

105, 

>898 

•333, 

1,420. 

17. 

132 

6. 

211. 

201, 

113 

75, 

156, 

80, 
689. 
375 
805 
277 
284 
466 
344 
309. 
123 

49. 

263. 

856, 

155. 

131. 

150 

107, 

123. 

124. 
79. 
78. 

237. 

198. 

91 

100. 

198, 


146.0O0 
786.000 
,311.000 
,052.000 
719.000 
,369  000 
.222.000 
,568,000 
,608,000 
■285.000 
,342.000 
678.000 
,315.000 
,799,000 
.146.000 
500.000 
,603.000 
467.000 
.797.000 
.541.000 
.0,'.7.000 
.697.000 
.510.000 
,734.000 
,847.000 
768.000 
,390.000 
.646.000 
170.000 
356,000 
772.000 
166,000 
211.000 
.884.000 
,401.000 
626.000 
,405.000 
668,000 
718.000 
209.000 
,877.000 
,307,000 
261,000 
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State  or 
Territory. 

Total. 

Real  property 
and  Improve¬ 
ments.  ‘ 

Livestock. 

Manufactur¬ 
ing  machin¬ 
ery,  tools, 
and  imple¬ 
ments. 

Railroads  and 
their  equip¬ 
ment. 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona  . 

Utah  . 

Nevada  . 

Washington 
Oregon  ..... 
California  .. 
United  States 

332.262.65(1 

806.302.306 

487,768,616 

220,734,607 

1,061.671.432 

852,063,232 

4,115,491.106 

$107,104,211,917 

164,644,570 

166,425,691 

258,595,674 

122.296.975 

646.60,3.248 

641,467,066 

2,684,472,025 

$62,341,492,134 

30,294,684 
16,582.642 
20,435  227 
14,917.223 
80.620,408 
88,011,028 
83.438,037 
$4,073,791,736 

1,638,826 

3,508,484 

8,470.645 

717,016 

.32,009.434 

13,655,213 

84,692,799 

$3,297,754,180 

86,400,000 
68,366.000 
90.826.000 
4*.  746, 000 
182.837.000 
75,661,000 
850,694.000 
'$11,244  752  000 

‘Exclusive  of  railroads  and  telegraph  and  telephone  aystema,  which  In  certain 
states  are  classed  as  real  property. 


SETTLEMENT,  ADJnSSION  AND  AREA  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


States  and 
Tenltorles. 

Alabama  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  .......... 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

New  Hampshire... 

Nevada  . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.... 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina..... 
South  Dakota. . . .. . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


Settled. 

Act  of  organ¬ 
ization  or  date 
of  admission. 

By  Whom.  jWhen 

French  . 

1713 

bee.  14.  1819 

July  27,  1808 

Spanish  . 

1590 

Feb.  24,  1863 

French  . 

1685 

June  15,  1836 

Spanish  . 

1769 

Sept.  9,  1860 

IRKO 

Emigrants  from  Massachusetts.... 

1633 

1R27 

1565 

Mch.  3,  1845 

1733 

Apr  30  1QOO 

Emigrants  . 

1842 

July  3,  1890 

French  . 

1720 

Dec.  3,  1818 

French  . 

1730 

Dec.  11.  1810 

Emigrants  from  New  England,... 

18.35 

Dec.  28,  1848 

Emigrants  from  Western  States... 

1850 

Jen.  29.  1861 

Emigrants  from  Virginia . 

1775 

June  1,  1792 

French  . 

1699 

Apr.  8,  1812 

English  . 

1630 

Mch.  15,  1820 

1634 

1620 

French  . 

1670 

Jan.  26,  i8.37 

New  England  emigrants . 

1819 

May  11,  1868 

French  . 

1716 

Dec.  10,  1817 

French  . 

1755 

Aug.  10,  1821 

Emigrants  from  South . 

1862 

Nov.  8,  1889 

Emigrants  . 

1850 

Mch.  1,  1867 

162.3 

Emigrants  from  California . 

1850 

Oct.  31,  1864 

1627 

Spanish  . 

1682 

Sept.  9,  IMO 

1 623 

1535 

Emigrants  from  Middle  States.... 

1869 

Nov.  2,  1889 

New  England  emigrants . 

1768 

Feb.  19,  1803 

Emigrants  . 

1889 

Nov.  16,  1907 

Emigrants  from  New  York . 

1811 

Feb.  14,  1869 

1643 

1636 

1  562 

Emigrants  from  Middle  States.... 

1869 

Nov.  2,  i889 

Emigrants  from  North  Carolina. . . 

1765 

June  1,  1796 

Spanish  . 

1690 

Dec.  29.  1846 

Spanish  . 

1847 

Jan.  4,  1896 

Emigrants  from  Massachusetts.... 

1763 

Mch.  4,  1761 

English  . 

1607 

Emigrants  from  California . 

1845 

Nov.  11,  i889 

English  . 

1607 

June  19,  1863 

French  . . 

1745 

May  29,  1848 

i  Emigrants  from  Middle.  States 

1867 

July  10.  1890 

•Square 

miles. 


52,2C0 
677, 3H0 
113.020 
63,850 
158,360 
103.925 
4,990 
2.060 
58.680 
69,476 
6,600 
84.800 
66,660 
86.860 
66,025 
82,080 
<•  40,400 
48,720 
33,040 
12.210 
8,315 
68.918 
83.366 
46,810 
69,415 
146,080 
77.340 
9.306 
110,700 
7.815 
122,580 
40.170 
62.2,50 
70,795 
41,060 
70,430 
96,030 
46,216 
1,250 

30.570 

77.570 
42,060 

266.780 

84.970 

6.666 

42,460 

69,180 

24.780 

66.040 

97,890 


•Inclusive  of  land  and  water.  For  terms  of  office,  salaries,  etc.,  of  Governors 
and  other  state  officers  see  pages  427  to  433. 

If  the  forty-six  states  be  arranged  according  to  the  mode  of  admission,  excepting 
the  thirteen  original  states,  they  would  be  grouped  thus:  Four  were  formed  from 
other  states— Vermont  from  New  York.  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  from  Virginia.  One  (Qalifornia)  had  no  previous  territorial  govern¬ 
ment.  One  (Texas)  was  annexed;  one  (Oklahoma)  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
territories,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  had  been  organized  as  territories  prior  to 
their  admission  as  states.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were  formed  out  of  the 
territory  of  Dakota. 
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LEGISLATIVE  TERMS,  ETC.— INTEREST  LAWS. 


LEGISL.\TI\i;  TER.MS  .IND  ELECTIONS  IN  ST.VTES. 

All  the  slate?  choose  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  electors  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  Presidential  years,  and  all  the  states  ex¬ 
cept  Maine  and  Vermont  choose  Representatives  in  Ccngress  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  every  even  numbered  year.  The  two  states  named 
above  choose  Representatives  at  their  regular  September  state  elections  In  the  even 
numbered  years.  The  elections  for  which  dates  are  given  below  are  general  state  elec¬ 
tions.  Michigan  chooses  a  few  mlnn  ofllclals  at  a  special  spring  election.  In  the 
table  which  follows  the  Legislatures  which  meet  biennially  are  not  specially  desig¬ 
nated.  Those  which  have  other  than  biennial  sessions  are  indicated  by  footnote  refer¬ 
ences.  State  elections,  if  not  otherwise  indicated,  are  biennial. 


States  and 
Territories. 


I 


Legislature. 


Length 
of  term. 


Alabama  . ISOdays.. 

Arizona  . 160  days . . 

Arkansas  . 1 60  days.. 

California  . 1 60  days.. 

Colorado  . 190  days . . 

Connecticut  . |No  limit. 

Delaware  . 1 60  days.. 

Florida  . 160  days.. 

Georgia  . joOdays.. 

Hawaii  . 1 60  days.. 

Idaho  . 160  days.. 

Illinois  . I  No  limit. 

Indiana  . |61days.. 


Next  session  begins. 


Next  general  election. 


-Tu. 
;3  M. 
2  M. 
1  .M. 
.1  W. 
II  W 


a.  2  M.  Jan..  1911... 

Jan..  1911 . 

Jan..  1911 . 

Jan.,  1911 


‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1914 


2  M.  Sept..  1912 
‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1914 

Jan.,  1911 . iTu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912 

Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 
‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 
‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912. 


a.  1  M.  Jan..  1911 

2  Tu.  Jan..  1911 . 

ITu.  a.  1  M.  April.  1911... 


f’4  W.  June,  1911.’ . '1  \\\  Oct.. 


'Tu. 

ITu. 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


No  limit. 
50  days. . 
'60  days. . 


Louisiana  .  GO  days. 


Maine 


Maryland  .  90  days.. 


.3  W.  Feb.,  1911 

;l  M.  a.  Jan.  1,  1911 . 

W.  a.  1  M.  Jan..  1911 .  Tu. 

Tu. 
Tu. 
Tu. 
•Tu. 


No  limit. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan  .... 

Minnesota  .  . . 

Mississippi 
Missouri  .... 

Montana  .... 

Nebraska  .... 

Nevada  . INo  limit. 

New  Hampshire. ...) GO  days. . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . . ... 

-North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 'GOdays.. 

Oregon  . 140  days . . 

Pennsylvania  .  No  limit. 

Rhode  Island . 1 60  days . . 

South  Carolina....  40  days.. 

South  Dakota .  75  days. . 

Tennessee  . 1 75  days. . 

Texas  .  No  limit. 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  .  . . 

M'yoming  .... 


No  limit. 
No  limit. 
90  days. . 
30  days . . 
70  days. . 
60  days. . 
GO  day's 


60  days. . 
No  limit. 
No  limit. 
No  limit. 
60  days . . 
No  limit. 


a.  1  M. 
a.  1  M. 
a.  1  M. 
a.  1  M. 
a.  1  M. 
a.  1  M. 

1  M.  Nov., 
•2  Tu.  April,  1912 
2  M.  .Sept..  1912 
,Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.. 


1912 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Nov.. 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Nov.. 


1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1911 


Jan.  8.  1911. 

1  M.  Jan..  1911 . 

'2  Tu.  Jan.,  1911 . 

l.Ian.  2.  1912 . 

;2  M  May,  1912 . 

1  W.  .Ian.,  1911 . 

1  ■«•.  a.  Jan.  1.  1912. 

‘1  W.  Jan..  1911 .  “Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1911 

,Tu.  a.  1  M.  Jan.,  1911 .  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 

Tu.  a.  1  M.  Jan..  1911 .  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912 

-4  W.  a.  Jan.  1.  1912 . |‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1911 

1  M.  Jan..  1911 .  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 

1  Tu.  Jan.,  1911 .  ‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912 

3  M.  Jan.,  1911 .  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912 

2  Tu.  .Tan..  1911 .  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.. 

1  W.  Jan..  1911.. 

■3  M.  .Tan.,  1911. 

1  IV.  Jan.,  1911 . . 

>W.  a.  1  M..  .Tan..  1911 _  Tu. 

2  Tu.  Jan..  1911 . !Tu. 

1  M.  Jan..  1911 .  Tu. 

1  Mo..  1912 .  Tu. 

1  Tu.  Jan..  1911 . :Tu.  a. 

Tu.  Jan..  1911 . |Tu.  a. 


Tu. 

Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov., 
"Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov. 


1911 


1914 

1912 

1913 


Tu.  a. 


1  M. 
1  M. 
1  M. 
1  M. 
1  M. 
1  M. 
1  M. 


1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1911 


60  days 
No  limit. 
90  days . . 
60  days. . 
45  days. . 
No  limit. 
40  days . . 
'Annual  session.^.  =Quar 
tions.  -Triennial  elections. 


Nov., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Nov. . 

Nov., 

Nov.. 

Nov.. 

■Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov. 

2  Tu.  Nov..  1912 
.  ITu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.. 

.  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.. 

Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.. 

.  .‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  NOV. 

11  Tu.  Sept..  1912 
. '‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1913 
. '‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 
•Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1912 
■  ITu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1912 
‘Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1914 


1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 


1  Tu.  Jan..  1911. 

"2  Tu.  Jan..  1911 . 

'Tu.  a.  1  M.  Jan.,  1911... 

1  M.  Jan..  1911 . 

Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov.,  1911... 

2  Tu.  a.  1  M.  Nov..  1911.. 

2  M.  Jan..  1911 . 

1  W.  Oct.,  1912 . 

2  IV.  Jan..  1912 . 

2  M.  Jan..  1911 . 

'2  W.  Jan..  1911 . 

iJan.  14.  1911 . 

2  Tu.  Jan .^1911.^^ . 

rennial  session.?,  ’.\nnual  electp-ns^  Quadrennial  elec- 


INTEREST  LAW.S  A>T>  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


Interest  lavys. 


I 


Statute  of  limitations. 


States 

and 

Terrltorlea. 

L.e^al 

rate. 

per  cent. 

Rate  al¬ 

lowed  by 
contract, 
per  cent. 

Judg¬ 

ments. 

years. 

Notes, 

years. 

Open  1 
accounts. ' 
years. 

Days 

of 

grace. 

Alabama  . 

1  8 

8 

20 

6 

1  6 

3 

Arizona  . 

6 

Any 

5 

4 

3 

3 

Arkansas  . 

6 

10 

10 

5 

1  3 

0 

California  . 

6 

Any 

5 

S 

1  2 

3 

Colorado . 

8 

Any 

20 

6 

1  6 

0 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  CHOSEN.  1910. 
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Interest  laws. 


I 


Statute  of  limitaitions. 


States 

and 

Territories. 

Legal 
rate, 
per  cent. 

Rate  al¬ 
lowed  by 
contract, 
per  cent. 

Judg¬ 

ments, 

.  years. 

Notes. 

years. 

Open 

accounts, 

years. 

Days 

of 

grace. 

Connecticut . 

1  ^ 

‘Any 

7 

6 

6 

0 

Delaware  . 

6 

20 

6 

3 

3 

District  of  Columbia . 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

0 

Florida . 

1  8 

10 

20 

6 

•2 

0 

Georgia  . 

7 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

Idaho  . 

7 

12 

6 

S 

4 

0 

Illinois  . . . 

6 

7 

20 

10 

6 

0 

Indiana  . . . 

e 

8 

20 

10 

6 

3 

Iowa  . 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

3 

Kansas  . 

e 

10 

6 

B 

3 

3 

Kentucky  . 

6 

6 

15 

16 

B 

0 

Louisiana  . 

B 

8 

10 

6 

8 

8 

Maine  . . . 

« 

Any 

e 

•20 

0 

8 

Maryland  . 

6 

6 

12 

3 

8 

1  0 

Massachusetts  . 

6 

Any 

20 

6 

6 

0 

Michigan  . . 

6 

7 

6&  10 

e 

6 

*8 

Minnesota  . 

« 

10 

10 

6 

8 

3 

Mississippi  . 

6 

10 

7 

6 

8 

1  8 

Missouri  . 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

8 

Montana  . 

7 

12 

•19 

8 

B 

0 

^ebfuka  . . . 

Nevada  . . 

8 

8 

10 

10 

1 

8 

t 

Any 

6 

6 

4 

8 

New  Hampshire . . 

« 

e 

20 

e 

8 

0 

Now  Jersey . . 

« 

6 

20 

6 

8 

0 

New  Mexico  . 

6 

12 

7 

6 

4 

8 

New  York . . 

e 

a 

20 

6 

8 

0 

North  Carolina  . 

e 

6 

10 

7 

8 

8 

North  Dakota  . . 

6 

12 

10 

6 

8 

0 

Ohio  . . 

« 

8 

5 

16 

8 

0 

Oklahoma  . 

7 

12 

1 

6 

8 

3 

Oregon  . . 

Petiliftylvanla  . . .  . . . . 

8 

6 

10 

e 

10 

B 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

0 

Rhode  Island  . 

6 

Any 

20 

e 

6 

0 

South  QlroltUa . 

South  Dakota  . . 

7 

8 

20 

6 

8 

3 

7 

12 

10 

6 

8 

3 

Tennessee  . 

8 

’Any 

10 

e 

8 

8 

Texas  . . . . . 

8 

10 

10 

4 

2 

3 

Utah  . . . . . 

8 

Any 

7 

4 

2 

0 

Vermont  . 

e 

6 

8 

6 

6 

0 

Virginia  . 

8 

6 

•20 

6 

2 

0 

Washington  . 

8 

Any 

e 

e 

8 

0 

West  Virginia . 

e 

6 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Wisconsin  . . . 

7 

10 

20 

6 

6 

0 

Wyoming  . 

8 

12 

6 

B 

8 

0 

K>Ter  6  per  cent  cannot  be  collected  by  law.  Three  yean  for  merchants.  *Not 
witnessed  six  years.  <Not  on  notes  or  drafts  on  demand.  *Not  courts  of  record,  file 
years.  *When  return  not  made  on  execution  ten  years.  ’Rate  prevailing  in  another 
state  permitted  on  evidence  of  indebtedness  wholly  secured  by  mortKSffe  on  property 
In  the  other  state. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  CHOSEN,  1910. 


Georgia — Senator  Alexander  S.  Clay, 
D.,  died  on  November  13,  1910,  and  on 
November  17  Governor  Joseph  M.  Brown 
appointed  G.  M.  Terrel!,  D.,  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  June,  1911. 

Iowa — Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver, 
R.,  died  on  October  15,  1910,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  12  Governor  Carroll  appointed 
Lafayette  Young,  R.,  to  serve  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  in 
January,  1911. 

Louisiana— -The  Legislature  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  on  July  5  elected  Jared  Y.  Sanders, 
D.,  United  States  Senator  to  serve  out 
the  unexpired  term,  ending  March  3, 
1915.  of  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  D.,  who 
died  on  June  28,  1910.  The  vote  in  the 
tw’o  branches  of  the  Legisiature  was: 
Senate — Sanders,  37:  Robert  F.  Brous¬ 
sard,  D.,  1.  House  of  Representatives — • 
Sanders,  92;  Broussard,  4;  John  D  Wil¬ 
kinson,  D. 

On  August  27,  1910,  Governor  Sanders 


announced  that  he  would  not  qualify  as 
Senator  and  appointed  James  R.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  D.,  to  serve  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  in  T012.  That  appoint¬ 
ment,  whose  legality  was  questionable, 
lapsed  when  the  Legislature  was  called 
together  in  extra  session  on  November  28, 
1910.  On  December  6,  1910,  Mr.  Thornton 
was  elected  Senator  to  fill  out  Mr.  Mc- 
Eenery’s  term.  In  the  State  Senate  he 
received  32  votes,  to  5  for  Representa¬ 
tive  Robert  F.  Broussord,  2  for  John  D. 
Wilkinson  and  1  for  Governor  Sanders, 
all  Democrats.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  he  received  74  votes,  to  23  for 
Mr.  Broussard,  11  for  L.  E.  Thomas  and 
4  for  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Maryland — The  Legislature  of  Mary¬ 
land  on  January  18  elected  Isidor  Ray- 
ner,  D.,  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  six-year  term  ending 
March  3,  1917.  The  vote  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  was:  Sen¬ 
ate — Rayner,  19;  William  P.  Jackson, 
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Anselm  J.  McLaurIn.  D.,  on  December 
22,  1!)09.  The  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
on  February  23  elected  Leroy  Percy.  D., 
to  serve  out  the  unexplred  term  of  Mr. 
McLaurIn,  ending  on  March  3,  1913.  The 
vote  was  unanimous.  Mr.  Percy  was 
nominated  In  a  Democratic  legislative 
caucus  on  the  58th  ballot,  receiving  87 
votes  to  82  for  James  K.  Vardaman. 

North  Dakota — On  February  1  Foun¬ 
tain  L.  Thompson,  D..  resigned  his  seat 
and  Governor  John  Burke  appointed  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Purcell,  D..  to  succeed  him  In 
R..  6.  House  of  Delegates — Rayner,  68; 
Jackson,  31;  absent,  2.  Mr.  Rayner  nom¬ 
inated  at  a  Democratic  primary. 

Mississippi — On  December  27,  19011, 

Governor  E.  F.  Noel  appointed  James 
Gordon,  D.,  United  States  Senator  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  bv  the  death  of 
serving  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Martin 
N.  .Johnson,  R.,  ending  March  3,  1915. 

Vermont — The  Legislature  of  Vermont 
on  October  18.  1910,  elected  Carroll  S. 


Page.  R.,  United  States  Senator  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  for  the  six-year  term  end¬ 
ing  March  3.  1917.  The  vote  In  the 
Senate  was  unanimous.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Mr.  Page  received 
221  votes,  one  vote  was  cast  for  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  R..  and  one  for  David  J. 
Foster,  R. 

Virginia — The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
on  January  25,  1910,  elected  John  W. 
Daniel,  D..  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  himself  lor  the  six-year  term 
ending  March  3,  1917.  The  vote  In  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  was: 
Senate — Daniel,  26;  C.  Bascom  Slemp, 
R..  4.  House  of  Delegates — Daniel,  73; 
Slemp,  12.  Mr.  Daniel  was  nominated 
in  a  Democratic  primary. 

Senator  Daniel  died  on  June  29.  1910, 
and  on  August  1,  1910,  Governor  Mann 
appointed  Claude  A.  Swanson,  D.,  to 
serve  out  the  unexplred  term  ending 
March  3,  1911. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  U  S.  SENATORS. 


The  movement  to  substitute  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators  for  un¬ 
controlled  election  through  the  legislatures  has  made  much  progress  In  recent 
years.  Attempts  to  amend  the  federal  constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  popular  election  have  failed  through  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  submitting  such  an  amendment  to  the  states.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  four  resolutions  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment — on  July  21,  1894.  May  11,  1898,  April  13,  1900,  and  February  13,  1902. 
In  each  case  the  Senate  refused  to  concur. 


Twenty-nine  state  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  of  some  sort  asking 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propo.slng  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  but  of  these  resolutions 
at  least  sixteen  seem  to  be  defective  in  form  and  are  open  to  rejection  on  that 
account. 


Since  1902  the  project  of  amending  the  Constitution  has  not  been  vigorously 
pushed,  because  the  states  wishing  to  do  so  have  found  it  practicable  to  secure 
direct  elections  throug.h  state  legislation  or  voluntary  party  action.  In  many 
states  nominations  for  the  Senate  are  made  in  a  legalized  party  primary  or  in  a 
voluntary  party  primary,  and  such  nominations  are  morally  binding  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature.  In  a  few  states  Senators  are  voted  for  at  the  regular  state 
elections,  the  legislature  ratifying  the  popular  choice. 

The  extent  of  the  system  of  popular  nominations  and  election  is  shown  In  the 
following  summary: 

States  in  which  nominations  are  made  hy  voluntary  party  regulation — Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia — 6. 

States  in  which  nominations  are  made  in  a  legalized  primary — California, 
Florida.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Texas,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wisconsin — 19. 

States  in  which  Senators  are  voted  for  in  regular  elections — Nevada,  Nebraska 
and  Oregon — 3. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  the  party  primary  is  optional  and  advisory.  Tennes¬ 
see  formally  nominated  candidates  for  Senator  in  a  primary,  but  the  act  of  1908 
providing  for  direct  nominations  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  to 
be  invalid  on  technical  grounds. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT. 

The  sixty-first  Congress  at  its  first  session  submitted  to  the  states  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  levy  taxes  on  incomes.  The  Senllte  passed  the  joint 
resolution  of  submission  on  Julj'  .5.  1908,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  it  on  July  12  by  a  vote  of  317  to  14.  The  proposed  new 
article  reads  as  follows: 

"Article  XVI. — The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  In¬ 
comes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  states, 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration.” 

-Action  on  the  amendment  has  been  taken  by  the  \arious  states  as  follows; 

FOR  K.ATIFICATION. 

Alabama. — The  House  of  Representatives  passed  unanimously  on  August  2, 
1908,  a  resolution  ratifying  the  income  lax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  the  Senate  the  resolution  passed  a  few  days  later  with  only  two  votes 
in  opposition. 
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Georgia.— The  House  of  Representatives  at  the  session  of  1909  adopted  a  ratiflca- 
tion  resolution,  but  the  Senate,  on  August  5,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  2,  postponed  action 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  on  July  11,  1910,  passed  a 
ratification  resolution  by  a  vote  of  23  to  18.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  same  resolution  on  July  12  by  a  vote  of  125  to  45. 

piinois.— Tho  Senate  early  in  the  extra  ses.sion  of  1910  passed  a  ratification 
resolution  and  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  the  Senate  resolution  on 
March,  1,  1910,  by  a  vole  of  78  to  8. 

Kentucky.— The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  at  the  regular  session  of  1910 
passed  two  resolutions  ratifying  the  income  tax  amendment.  The  sufllclency  of 
the  form  m  which  the  first  resolution  was  drawn  was  questioned  by  Governor 
Willson,  who  also  criticised  the  form  of  the  second  resolution,  but  decided  finally 
to  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

House  of  Delegates  at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 

Senate  on  March  3,  1910,  at  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 

4  iQin  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 

4,  lyiu,  adopted  the  same  resolution. 

tlon  on“*Fehrnrrv"i'*^~‘iQ?n  Representatives  passed  a  ratification  resolu- 

resoluUo^on^^^li.ruVy  \®9,  ^910.^°*®  approved  the  House 

AGAINST  RATIFICATION. 

to  ^  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  77 

The^  Senate  on  ^  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Uie  mWlon  ®  amended  the  resolution  by  providing  that 

lnte?s  ^  Ff the  income  tax  amendment  be  submitted  to  the 

tion  simna!j^n*effoe^^  the  election  of  1912.  The  Senate  had  previously  passed  a  resolu- 
^  House  of  Representatives  on  June  9,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  16, 

accept  the  ^nate  substitute  and  in  conference  between  the  two  branches 
no  agreement  was  reached  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  on  July  7. 
i-ofinon.!  *^"”**f*lf' — House-  of  Representatives  on  Mav  4,  1910,  defeated  a 
126  to  101.  The  Senate  on  May  19.  1910,  defeated  a  similar 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  23  to  11 

rb^i°,r‘S>3'if- 

of  75  in  favor  trf’67®s”r;=.mJ  ‘°„»'aconslder  the  vote  of  April  20  failed  by  a  vote 
ratification  hv  a  oh®*,  o?®  1^’  adopted  a  resolution  of 

a  motton  .1?*  *°  Senate  resolution  went  to  the  Assembly  and 

25  1910  hv  I  ®®  /I  "P  1°''  consideration  was  defeated  on  May 

tlonal  rtiaj^lty'^^^  ^  against,  75  votes  being  one  less  than  a  constltu- 

ira?er{lHSSHr  H^s^e"  V^^tSLe°n"ta^?e1'  o^n'’  thTs"ir  "d^^  d^|: 

initiative  AND  REFERENDUM. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS,  1909. 

the  Census'^oT'lSSfr^^tmUo’^^^o’Jo^^ff”  *°  collect  mortality  statistics  in  1879-’80  for 
Similar  statistics  were  collected  for  the  censuses  of  1890  anfi 
®‘"®®  **’®y  *’^^®  collected  annually.  The  fibres  cover  on"y 

what  is  known  as  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  which  embra^s  those 

of  deaths hones a®  having  approximately  complete  registraUon 
of  deaths  based  upon  the  requirement  of  compulsory  burial  permits.  The  States 
haying  such  registration  in  1909  were  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut  Indiana 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York’ 

These  Elites '''w"th’  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin! 

These  States,  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  74  cities  in  non-registration  States, 
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make  up  the  ag^egate  registration  area,  whose  total  estimated  r<or'Ulatlon  In  1908 
was  48.77C.}<93.  or  55.3  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  population  of  continental 
United  .-states.  The  deaths  in  that  area  In  1909  were*  732.538.  The  death  rate  for 
mull — 15 — was  lower  than  that  for  1908,  which  was  15.4,  and  was  lower  than  that 
for  any  previous  year  of  registration,  and  probably  the  lowest  which  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  deaths  In  1907.  1908  and  1909  in  the  registration  cities  having  a  population  In 
1900  of  over  100,000: 


No 

.  of  deaths. 

19091 

1  1908 

19071 

3,287 

3,171 

3,451 

6.7701  7.345 

7,633 

10,387 

10.4161  11,182 

11.056 

11.752 

11,704 

2,235 

2,346 

2,384 

2,214 

2.329 

2.594 

6,309 

5,882 

6,062 

3,147 

3,077 

2,959 

2,413 

2.187 

2,238 

3,4891  3,1651  3,333 

1,0621  1,023 

1,103 

10.7391  9,783 

10,389 

1,797 

1.589 

1.588 

4.4061  4.430 

4,734 

5,571 

5,236 

5.759 

1,8821  1.871 

1,835 

6,331 

6.231 

6.629 

74.263 

72,995 

79,036 

6,451 

6,323 

6,344 

24.417 

23.900 

26,019 

38,031 

37,707 

11,231 

3,846 

3,569 

3,843 

1,518 

1,496 

1,599 

3,064 

2,812 

3.065 

1,947 

2,043 

1,919 

5,938 

6,450 

6,423 

6.975 

6.994 

7.717 

2,365 

2.489 

2.470 

2.414 

2,368 

2.424 

t 

t 

2,552 

25,029 

25,926 

27,476 

8.343 

9.030 

7.378 

2,081 

2.051 

1,928 

3,535 

3,574 

4.006 

2,348 

2.320 

2,448 

4,9381 

4.446 

4.640 

Area. 


No.  of  deaths. 

1909.  I  1908.  I  T907. 


Area. 


The  reglstrat'n  areai732,538|691.574|687.034 
Registration  cities..  |457,188|448,113|464.673 
Registration  states..  1 030, 057 1507.2451. '50. 245 
Cities  in  reg.  states|354, 7071323,784(327, 884 
Rural  part  of  regis-l  |  | 

tration  states  ... |275,350|243, 461 1222,361 
Reglstrat'n  cities  Inl  |  I 

other  states  . I]02,481|124..329(l36,789 


Registration  states. 

California  . 

30,964 1 

31.2641 

31,088 

Colorado  . 

11,0401 

10,9231 

11,079 

Connecticut  . 

16.4791 

15,991 1 

17.478 

Indiana  . 

34,5191 

.34,029 1 

34.302 

Maine  . 

11. .5001 

11,5031 

11,932 

Maryland . 

19.9311 

20.1771 

20,802 

Massachusetts  . 

51,0961 

51,523 

53.870 

Michigan  . 

36,2601 

36.5051 

36,403 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

7,2561 

7,1571 

7,469 

New  Jersey  . 

36,3101 

35.5261 

37.274 

New  York  . 

140.073 1138.883!  146,882 

Ohio  . 

60,6701 

•  1 

• 

Pennsylvania  . 

111.0621112.246111.5,909 

Rhode  Island  . 

8,2881 

8.271! 

9,009 

South  Dakota . 

4.8141 

4. 9461 

4,649 

Vermont  . 

5,5791 

5.6391 

5,696  ' 

Washington  . 

10,7061 

9,5661 

•  1 

Wisconsin  . 

27.2941 

26.9601 

•  1 

Registration  cities 

of  100.000  population 

or  over  in  1900: 

San  FYancisco  . 

6,1511 

6,260| 

6,575  I 

Denver  . 

3, 5261 

3,668 1 

3,614  1 

New  Haven  . | 

2.2171 

2, 121 1 

2,290  ' 

Washington  . 

6.2161 

6,1361 

6.343  1 

Chicago  . 

31.296 

30,3881 

32,198  1 

Louisville  . 

3.4561 

3.740! 

4,146  1 

Indianapolis  . I 

Nev/  Orleans  . j 

Baltimore  . | 

Boston  . I 

Fall  River.  Mass. ..| 

tv orcester.  Mass _ | 

Detroit  . 1 

Minneapolis  . j 

St.  Paul  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. ..  ( 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 1 

St.  Louis  . j 

Omaha  . I 

Jersey  City . I 

Newark,  N.  J . | 

Paterson,  X.  J . | 

Buffalo  . I 

New  York  . | 

Bronx  Borough . . .  j 
Brooklyn  Bor'gh.  j 
Manhattan  Bor’h 
Queens  Borough.. 
Richmond  Bor’h. 

Rochester  . 

Syracuse  . 

Cincinnati  . 

Cleveland  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  ... 

Toledo  . 

j  .41Iegheny,  Penn _ 

I  Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburg  . 

Scranton,  Penn . 

Providence  . 

Memphis  . 

Milwaukee  . 


•Non-registration.  tAnnexed  to  Pittsburg 
burg.  §Includes  Allegheny. 


December  9.  1907.  tincluded  in  Pitts- 
1909,  BY  SEX  AND 


DE.4THS  IN  REGISTRATION  ARE.4,  1908  .4ND 

AGE  PERIODS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  registration  area  in 
1908  and  1909,  according  to  sex  and  different  age  periods: 


Sex  and  .\ge. 


.\ggregate 


Sex: 

Male  . 

Female  . 

Age: 

Under  1  year. 

1  year . 

2  years . 

3  years . 

4  years . 

Under  5  years 

5  to  9  years.  . 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years. 
20  to  24  years 


1909. 

1908. 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

of  deaths. 

cent. 

of  deaths. 

cent. 

732,538 

100.0 

691,574 

100.0 

398.597 

54.4 

375.497 

54.3 

,333,941 

45.6 

316,077 

45.7 

140,057 

1^1 

136,432 

19.7 

i  30.279 

Al 

27.833 

4.0 

'  12,6.59 

1.7 

12.415 

1.8 

I  7,853 

1.1 

7.7.39 

1.1 

'  5.686 

0.8 

5.446 

0.8 

1  196.534 

26.8 

189.865 

27.5 

•  16.142 

2.2 

15.822 

2.3 

■10,761 

1.5 

10.588 

1.5 

'  18.138 

2.5 

18,145 

2.6 

27,303 

3.7 

27,137 

3.9 
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- 

Sex  and  Age. 

1909.  1 

1908. 

’  Number 
of  deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

Number 
of  deaths. 

Per 

cent. 

25  to  29  years . 

29,733 

4.1 

28,635 

4.1 

30  to  34  years . 

29,905 

4.1 

29,056 

4.2 

35  to  39  years . 

32,965 

4.5 

31,188 

4.5 

40  to  44  years . 

32,115 

4.4 

.30,566 

4.4 

45  to  49  years . 

34,646 

4.7 

32,717 

4.7 

50  to  54  years . 

36,428 

5.0 

34,128 

4.9 

55  to  59  years . 

37,007 

5.1 

34,738 

5.0 

60  to  64  years . 

42,475 

5.8 

39,417 

5.7 

65  to  69  years . 

46,649 

6.4 

41,506 

6.0 

70  to  74  years . 

45,610 

6.2 

41,306 

6.0 

75  to  79  years; . 

41,080 

5.7 

37,419 

6.4 

80  to  84  years . 

29,680 

4.1 

27,219 

3.9 

85  to  89  years . 

16,533 

2.3 

14,787 

2.1 

90  to  94  years . 

5,486 

0.7 

4,932 

0.7 

95  years  and  over . 

1,645 

0.2 

1,502 

0.2 

Unknown  . 

794 

0.1 

901 

0.1 

DEATH  RATE  IN  REGISTRATION  STATES. 

The  followini:  table  gives  the  death  rates  per  1,000  of  estimated  population 
for  the  registration  states,  Ohio  excepted,  during  the  five  years  from  lS04  to 
lllOS,  inclusive,  and  for  the  quinquennial  period  1901  to  1905; 


Number  of  deaths  from  all  causes*^  per  1,000 

of  population. 


Registration  State. 

Annual  | 
average: 
1901  to 
1905. 

1904, 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Total  . 

15.9  1 

16.4 

15.9 

16.1 

16.4 

15.3 

California  . 

(2)  1 

■  (  =  ) 

(“) 

17.4 

18.6 

18.4 

Colorado  . 

(^)  1 

1  (=“) 

(‘) 

15.9 

17.6 

17.0 

Connecticut  . 

16.0 

1  15.9 

16.5 

16.7 

17.1 

15.4 

Indiana  . 

13.0  1 

1  13.5 

12.8 

12.5 

12.5 

12.3 

Maine  . 

16.0 

16.5 

16.2 

16.2 

16.6 

16.0 

Maryland  . 

I") 

(“) 

(2) 

15.7 

16.1 

15.5 

Massachusetts  . 

16.6 

16.3 

16.8 

16.6 

17.5 

16.5 

Michigan  . 

13.3 

13.6 

13.5 

14.3 

13.9 

13.8 

New  Hamphshire . 

16.4 

1  16.0 

17.0 

17.3 

17.1 

16.3 

New  Jersey . 

16.1 

1  16.9 

15.8 

16.2 

16.6 

15.4 

N-ew  York . 

17.1  i 

1  18.0 

17.0 

17.1 

17.5 

16.3 

Pennsylvania  . 

(  =  ) 

i  (‘) 

(  =  ) 

16.5 

16.5 

15.7 

Rhode  Island . 

17.8 

1  17.2 

17.1 

17.5 

18.0 

16.2 

South  Dakota . 

(^) 

1  (2) 

(^) 

8.8 

9.8 

10.1 

Vermont  . 

16.2 

1  16.0 

17.0 

16.8 

16.2 

16.0 

Washington  . 

(“) 

1  (“) ' 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

14.8 

Wisconsin  . 

(2) 

1  (^) 

11.6 

1  Exclusive  of  stillbirths.  2  Non-registration. 

No  population  figures  or  estimates  for  1909  being  available  because  of  the 
preparation  for  making  a  new  census,  the  death  rate  in  1909  of  only  two  states, 
Michigan  and  Rhode  Island,  being  announced  in  the  Census  Bureau’s  mortality 
bulletin  for  1909.  The  1910  figures  for  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  to  compute  these  two  death  rates,  which  are:  For  Michigan,  13.1, 
and  for  Rhode  Island,  15.6. 

DE.4THS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  IN  1909  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES 
AND  THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  MORTALITY 


Deaths  in  the  registration  area,  1909. 


Cause  of  death, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

♦Occupation 

stated. 

Total. 

♦Occupation 

stated. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

■cent. 

All  causes  . 

398,597 

210,507 

52.8  1 

1  333,941 

27,459 

8.2 

Typhoid  fever . 

6.333 

4,660 

73.6 

4,389 

758 

17.3 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs . 

39,456 

31,059 

78.7 

30,684 

6.764 

18.8 

Cancer  . 

14,918 

11,536 

77.3 

22,644 

2,226 

9.8 

Rheumatism  . 

1,748 

l,fl55 

60.4 

1,885 

189 

10.0 

Diabetes  .  .... 

3,342 

2,392 

71.6 

3,682 

286 

7.8 

1  Alcoholism  . 

2,270 

1,938 

85.4 

308 

65 

21.1 

I  Chronic  lead  poisoning . 

82 

80 

97.6 

4 

1  other  occupational  and  chronic 

1 
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Deaths  In  the  registration  area.  1909. 


Male. 

Female. 

Cause  of  death. 

Total. 

•Occupation 

stated. 

1  Total. 

1 

•Occupation 
:  stated. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

'  Number 

Per 

cent. 

poisonings  . 

140 

105 

76.0 

127 

22 

17.8 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis . 

22,399 

16,409 

68.8 

21,733 

1,625 

7.5 

Other  disease?  of  nervous  system.. 

17,791 

5,299 

29.8 

12,733 

708 

6.6 

Heart  disease . 

other  diseases  of  circulatory 

34,931 

25,043 

71.7 

31,040 

2,834 

9.1 

system  . 

13,«43 

8,757 

(54.2 

10,842 

821 

7.6 

Bronchitis  . 

5,750 

1,711 

29.8 

6,377 

2.7 

3.2 

Pneumonia  (all  forms) . 

38,321 

16,866 

44.0 

31,712 

1,926 

6.1 

Pleurisy  . 

1,215 

799 

65.8 

867 

98 

11.8 

Asthma  . 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory 

772 

540 

69.9 

647 

59 

9.1 

system  . 

2,875 

1,369 

47.6 

2,332 

187 

8.0 

Cirrhosis  of  liver . 

4,758 

8,894 

81.8 

2.287 

216 

9.4 

Other  diseases  of  liver . 

1,790 

1,372 

76.6 

2.525 

231 

9.1 

Peritonitis  . 

1,122 

604 

63.8 

1,489 

189 

12.7 

Appendicitis  . 

3,409 

2,248 

65.9 

2,359 

355 

15.0 

Hernia  . 

1,052 

668 

63.5 

906 

9(5 

9.9 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

37,273 

5,901 

15.8 

32,940 

975 

3.0 

Bright’ s  disease . 

Childbirth  . 

24,524 

17,888 

72.9 

18.888 

7,791 

2,004 

803 

10.6 

10.3 

Suicide  . 

Poisonous  gases,  other  accidental 

6,4^ 

5,4M 

83.6 

l,9iJ8 

430 

22.6 

poisonings  . 

2,268 

1,430 

63.1 

1.348 

181 

13.4 

Other  accidents  and  injuries . 

33,672 

20,771 

61.7 

9.847 

700 

7.1 

All  other  and  unknown  causes.... 

76,249 

21,684 

28.4 

69,687 

3,504 

5.0 

•  Exclusive  of  deaths  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 


DEATH  RATE  OF  AMEKICAJs'  CITIES,  1904  TO  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  death  rate  for  various  American  cities  from 
1904  to  1905  and  the  average  quinquennial  rate  from  1901  to  1905: 


Number  of  deaths  from  all  causes^  for  1,000 
population. 


Registration  city. 

Annual 
average : 
1901  to 
1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

(  =  ) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

20.9 

20.8 

20.1 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

17  5 

1«  7 

191 

1  fi 

1^9 

11:  Q 

Denver,  Col . 

19.3 

19.6 

19!2 

21.1 

23.5 

23!  6 

17.0 

Washington,  D.  C . 

20.6 

20.8 

20.5 

20.5 

20.3 

19.3 

19.0 

Chicago,  III . 

14.3 

13.8 

13.8 

14.2 

15.3 

14.0 

14.6 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

15.2 

16.3 

14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

13.5 

14.3 

Louisville,  Ky . 

18.6 

19.8 

18.1 

18.2 

18.1 

16.0 

(•) 

New  Orleans,  La . 

22.6 

22.3 

23.7 

21.7 

24.0 

22.7 

20.2 

Baltimore,  Md . 

19.7 

20.1 

19.6 

19.4 

19.9 

18.3 

18.7 

Boston,  Mass . 

18.8 

18.3 

18.5 

18.9 

19.2 

19.1 

16.8 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

20.3 

19.6 

19.9 

19.7 

22.5 

22.1 

19.1 

Worcester,  Mass . 

16.8 

16.2 

17.7 

17.8 

19.6 

17.4 

15.6 

Detroit,  Mich . 

15.2 

14.9 

14.4 

17.0 

16.5 

15.6 

14.0 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

10.2 

9.6 

9.4 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

(•) 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

10.1 

11.4 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

17.2 

19.7 

16.9 

15.3 

18.0 

16.8 

14.4 

St.  Joseph.  Mo . 

7.7 

7.9 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

8.3 

n.3.7 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

17.8 

18.8 

16.9 

15.6 

15.7 

14.5 

15.8 

11.1 

11.5 

10.8 

11.4 

12.4 

12.1 

(•) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

19.3 

20.8 

19.0 

19.5 

19.5 

17.8 

16.8 

Newark,  N.  J . 

18.7 

19.5 

17.7 

19.2 

19.5 

17.3 

16.5 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

16.9 

18.0 

1G.6 

17.7 

16.1 

16.2 

15.3 

Buffalo,  N.  T . 

15.6 

16.0 

15.6 

16.6 

17.1 

15.9 

15.2 

New  York,  N.  Y . . 

19.0 

20.1 

18.4 

18.6 

18.7 

16.8 

10.0 

Bronx  Borough . 

20.9 

21.5 

20.3 

21.9 

21.1 

20.1 

15.9 

Brooklyn  Borough . 

18.2 

18.8 

17.6 

18.0 

18.2 

16.3 

15.4 

Manhattan  Borough . 

19.6 

21.2 

18.8 

18.5 

18.7 

16.7 

16.6 

Queens  Borough . 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

17.3 

17.8 

15.9 

14.2 

Richmond  Borough . 

19.0 

20.4 

19.2 

20.0 

21.2 

19  6 

18.1 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

14.6 

15.0 

15.3 

15.5 

16.2 

14.6 

14.4 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

14.5 

15.2 

15.5 

15.5 

15.9 

16.5 

14.5 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

19.3 

20.8 

19.2 

20.8 

18.5 

18.5 

16.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

15.5 

15.4 

14.7 

16.0 

16.2 

14.2 

12.9 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

15.9 

16.9 

15.7 

16.2 

16.6 

16.4 

14.0 

Toledo.  Ohio . 

14.1 

13.7 

13.7 

14.7 

14.7 

14.0 

14.6 
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Registration  city. 


Number  of  deaths  from  all  causes*  per  1,000  of 
p^opulation. 


Allegheny,  pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Providence,  R.  I.  . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 


Annual 
average: 
1901  to 
1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

18.4 

17.8 

18.8 

17.9 

17.3 

(♦) 

(*) 

18.2 

18.8 

17.7 

19.3 

18.7 

17.4 

16.4 

20.7 

19.8 

20.0 

19.9 

19.2 

“16.5 

“15.8 

16.3 

17.9 

18.2 

16.5 

15.9 

16.5 

16.3 

18.8 

18.5 

17.5 

18.7 

19.3 

16.8 

16.1 

18.3 

19.5 

17.9 

17.6 

19.0 

17.5 

(®) 

13.2 

13.6 

13.0 

14.5 

14.4 

13.6 

13.6 

stillbirths.  Rates  in  bold-faced  type  are  based  upon  census 

estimates,  except  that  for  St.  Joseph,  which  is  computed 
Other  rates  based  upon  postcensal 

estimates,  are  subject  to  revision. 

‘  Population  not  estimated. 

*  Population  not  available. 

*  Annexed  to  Pittsburg,  December  9,  1907. 

'  Includes  Allegheny. 

death  rate  tn  cities  of  the  world. 

betv^en  cities  for  the  year  lie  for  the  most  part 

vea7s  f’’®  about  2  or  3  per  1,000  lower  than  they  were  ten 

made  hv  Vneon?' rates  of  foreign  cities  for  recent  years  may  be 
the^R^a?  Generl}’®o/fn°|5in®d  andV^lesf  published  by 


Cities. 


London  . 

Edinburgh  . 

Glasgow  . 

Dublin  (city).... 

Belfast  . 

Melbourne  . 

Sydney  . 

Montreal  . 

Toronto  . 

Paris  . 

Brussels  . 

Amsterdam  . . . . 

Rotterdam  . 

The  Hague . 

Copenhagen  . . . . 

Stockholm  . 

Christiania  . . . . 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Moscow  . 

Berlin  . 

Hamburg  . 

Dresden  . 

Breslau  . 

Munich  . 

Vienna  . 

Prague  . 

Budapest  . . 

Trieste  . 

Rome  . 

Milan  . 

Turin  . 

Venice  . 

Bucharest  . 

New  York . 

Chicago  . 

Philadelphia  .... 

Boston  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . . 


•Average  for  four  years. 


1881. 

to 

1885. 

1886. 

to 

1890. 

1891. 

to 

3896. 

1896. 

to 

1900. 

1901. 

to 

1906. 

20.9 

19.7 

18.8 

18.5 

16.1 

19.6 

19.7 

19.7 

19.0 

17.3 

26.0 

23.1 

22.8 

21.2 

19.5 

30.6 

29.5 

28.8 

28.9 

24.9 

24.7 

24.4 

25.1 

23.4 

20.8 

20.1 

21.0 

16.7 

15.5 

14.0 

20.8 

17.9 

14.3 

12.1 

11.5 

31.0 

26.7 

25.3 

23.1 

23.3 

20.7 

20.1 

15.2 

14.6 

16.3 

24.4 

23.0 

21.2 

19.2 

18.0 

23.4 

21.2 

20.2 

17.2 

15.2 

25.1 

22.4 

19.2 

16.7 

14.7 

24.2 

22.0 

20.8 

18.0 

15.6 

23.3 

20.8 

18.7 

16.2 

14.4 

22.3 

22.3 

20.2 

17.6 

16.1 

24.3 

21.2 

20.0 

18.2 

16.1 

19.9 

22.3 

19.0 

•17.5 

15.3 

32.8 

26.8 

25.3 

24.6 

23.6 

33.3 

33.6 

29.2 

28.7 

26.6 

26.5 

22.4 

20.5 

18.1 

17.0 

25.2 

25.3 

24.2 

17.3 

16.3 

25.0 

22.1 

20.6 

19.0 

17.6 

31.3 

28.8 

27.4 

25.0 

23.7 

30.4 

28.3 

25.8 

23.9 

21.0 

28.2 

25.1 

24.1 

21.1 

19.1 

32.7 

29.6 

27.1 

24.4 

22.6 

31.5 

30.8 

25.5 

21.6 

19.8 

31.1 

30.4 

29.8 

27.5 

26.3  1 

•26.8 

25.9 

21.4 

18.1 

*19.8 

30.3 

30.4 

27.4 

23.2 

22.1 

27.2 

23.5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.0 

•28.3 

28.0 

25.1 

22.8 

22.2 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

24.6 

23.3 

27.5 

25.8 

24.6 

20.3 

18.9 

21.6 

19.5 

20.6 

15.2 

14.2 

22.3 

20.6 

21.1 

19.2 

18.1 

24.9 

23.5 

23.6 

20.9 

18.8 

30.5 

33.1 

38.2 

29.2 

27.9 

1906. 


16.1 

16.0 

17.8 

24.1 

20.1 

13.6 

10.5 

22.9 

17.2 

17.6 

14.6 

13.7 

13.9 
14.0 
15.4 

14.6 

13.3 
25.0 

25.7 

15.8 

15.3 

16.4 

21.3 
18.0 

17.5 

19.3 

19.1 

25.7 

18.7 

21.6 

19.2 
(?) 

22.4 

18.3 

14.2 
18.6 

18.9 

22.3 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


0 

Oj  CD  rD 
a>  Pfl 
md  u 
«0  CD 


CO 

ceo  a 

O  er 

■  iSEO 


14.6 
16.2 

18.6 
•2A.1 

21.3 
12.8 
11.0 
22.6 
20.2 
18.6 

13.7 

13.4 

14.3 

13.4 

15.2 

14.3 

13.1 

24.7 

27.5 

16.4 

14.8 

14.9 

22.3 

18.1 

17.3 
19.8 
20.2 

I  26.4 
I  18.2 
I  20.3 
I  19.3 
I  19.7 
I  25.1 

18.5 

15.3 

18.3 
I  19.2 
I  20.8 


13.8 

16.2 

17.7 
23.0 

19.6 

13.8 

10.3 
23.0 
20.1 

17.5 

14.5 
13.0 

13.7 

13.8 

16.4 

15.9 
14.0 

28.6 
28.0 

16.4 
15.3 

15.3 

20.5 

17.9 

17.6 

20.1 

19.3 
24.2 
18.5 

18.4 

18.7 

22.0 

23.9 

16.5 

14.1 

17.2 
19.1 

31.8 


14.0 

15.3 

17.6 

22.4 
18.2 

12.5 

10.3 
(?) 

22.3 

17.4 
13.9 

13.1 

12.6 

12.7 

14.5 

14.3 

12.7 

24.6 

29.6 

15.1 

14.6 
14.0 

20.3 

17.6 

16.8 

19.1 

19.2 

24.6 

19.3 

20.3 

15.4 

22.1 

26.4 
16.2 
14.1 
15.8 

17.7 
19.6 


23.0 

11.7 
25.0 
18.6 

15.8 

30.3 

44.7 

24.8 

21.3 
26.2 
35.0 

41.4 

35.6 

38.2 

27.8 

33.7 

23.1 

28.4 

20.1 

35.8 

35.3 

29.6 

24.3 

30.9 

32.3 

30.9 

37.1 

15.4 

26.1 
27.1 

27.9 

21.6 
(?) 

31.3 

34.0 

18.8 

24.5 
8.5 
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STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  term  “illiterate”  includes  all  persons  at  least  ten  years  of  age  unable  to 
write  their  own  language,  the  majority  of  them  being  also  unable  to  read. 

In  continental  United  States  illiterates  form  about  one-tenth  (106.C  per  1,000)  of 
the  population  at  least  ten  years  of  age. 

The  available  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  European  countries  generally  refer  to  army 
recruits,  and  are,  therefore,  fairly  comparable  with  the  statistics  in  the  United  States 
for  native  white  males  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  According  to  this 
comparison,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  continental  United  States  Ct-j'  per  1,000  for 
the  class  referred  to)  is  less  than  that  in  any  European  country,  except  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland,  Switzerland  and  Scotland.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  England  and  France  the  number  per  1,000  is  not  much  higher  than  In  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe  illiteracy  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  in  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  specified  groups  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  the  white  male 
population  of  the  United  States  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-four  years  of  age 
being  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  the  army  recruits,  from  which  the  proportion  of  il¬ 
literates  in  most  European  countries  is  derived; 

PKOPOKTION  II.I.ITEU.4TE  IN  SPECIFIED  POPUL-VTIOX  OF  COFNTKIES  OH 
ST.4TES  IX  EUROPE,  .4T  RECENT  I).VTES.» 


Country  or  State. 

Per 

1.000 

illiter¬ 

ate. 

Year 

Sex. 

Basis. 

German  Empire . 

1.1 

1896 

Male . 

Army  recruits. 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

1.1 

1893 

Male . 

Army  rec.-uits. 

ri  4 

1891 

Army  recruits. 

Finland  . 

16.0 

1892 

Male  and  female  over 
10  years . 

Census. 

3  0 

1897 

Male . 

35.7 

1893 

Male  and  female . 

Marriage  certificates. 

United  States . 

38,0 

1900 

Native  white  males. 

21  to  24  Years . 

Census. 

40.0 

1897 

Male . 

Army  recruits. 
Marriage  certificates. 
Army  recruits. 

58.0 

1893 

49.0 

1897 

Male . 

128.0 

1897 

Male . 

170.0 

1893 

Marriage  certificates. 
Army  recruits. 

Army  recruits. 

238.0 

1895 

Male . 

281.0 

1894 

Male . 

300.0 

1897 

Italy  . 

383.0 

681.0 

1895 

18.«9 

Army  recruits. 
Census. 

Spain  . 

Male . 

Portugal  . 

790.0 

1890 

Male  and  female . 

Census. 

017  0 

1894  Male . 

Army  recruits. 

Army  recruits. 

Servia  . 

860.0 

1890  Male . 

Rumania  . 

890.0 

1892  Male . 

Army  recruits. 

•Derived  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  189ft- 
1900.  Vol.  1. 

NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  lI.EITER.VTE  iX  POPUEVTIOX  AT  I.E.4ST  TEX 
\  E.\HS  OF  AGE,  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE  AND  X  VTIVITY,  FOR 
coxtin|;nt.\i.  i  xn  kd  st.vtes,  iftnn  .\nd  isno. 

The  following  tab'e  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  illiterates  of  at  least  ten 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  in  1890  and  1900,  classified  by  race  and  nativity: 


Race  and  Nativity. 


Population  at  least  10  years  of  age. 

“1^  M 

!l 


Illiterate. 


I 


Number. 


1900. 


I  1890.  I  I  1900.  I  1890. 


. . .  |4l.230.BG2|.33.144.1S7|  11.913.61112,06.5.003 
. . .  1 10.014. 2.5C !  8.786.887  j  1.2‘7, 1 3.5  i  1 . 147. 571 


j  Per  1.000. 

11900.11890. 
I  46.41' 62,3 
1128.51130.6 


Native  white . 

Foreign  born  white . . , -  _  ,  -  - - 

Negro.  Indian  and  Mongolian . (  6,608,9061  5,482.4851  2,979.32.3 13,112. 128 1  444.7Io67.6 

Total . 157^49.824;  47, 41.3.059116,180.06916. 324.7021  |106.T|~133.4 

ILLITERATE  POPUI- ITIOX  BY  ST.ATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Illiterate  population  ten  years  of  age  and  upward 
states  and  territories  and  bv  sex.  race  and  nativity: 


State  or  Territory. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native. 

White. 

Foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Xegro. 

Alabama  . 

212.579) 

231.011;  443,590 

1  103,5701 

1.3131 

104,8831  338,605 

Arizona  . 

14,404 1 

12,903 1 

27,307 

1  3, 0961 

7,552 1 

10,6481 

211 
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White. 


State  or  territory. 

Male. 

Female.  |  Total. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

1  born. 

Total.  1  Negro. 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut.  . 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Indian  Territory.... 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . . . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio- . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Total  . . . 

Alaska  . 

Hawaii  . 

Military  and  naval... 

Grand  total . 

91,483 

36,444 

8,774 

20,929 

8,882 

7,807 

41,420 

231,880 

3,260 

74,752 

43,763 

27,709 

18,676 

15,732 

131,939 

183,318 

16,936 

49,110 

59,414 

43,224 

23,049 

170,827 

75,272 

6,885 

8,094 

2,648 

12,043 

42,625 

19,765 

143,214 

181,228 

6,194 

63,404 

7,930 

7,429 

157,027 

13,582 

159,419 

6,160 

150,047 

156,801 

2,811 

9,507 

157,890 

7,360 

41,429 

34,284 

1,866 

99,172 

22,515 

9,005 

22,044 

8,649 

12,221 

42,865 

248,640 

2,245 

83.206 
46,776 
24,343 
21,497 
16,781 

131,015 

197,827 

12,124 

52,837 

74,629 

37,258 

29,897 

180,634 

77,572 

4,790 

9,903 

1,997 

9,032 

44,033 

27.206 
174,886 
205,023 

6,525 

68,137 

7.844 

3,257 

142,349 

15,422 

179,240 

8,672 

156,883 

157,217 

3,330 

6,740 

154,230 

5,380 

38,676 

39,495 

1,012 

190,6551 
58,959 
17, 779 1 
42,973 
17,631 
20,028 
84,285 
480,420 
5,505 
157,958 
90,539 
52,052 
40,172 
32,513 
262,954 
381,145 
29,060 
101,947 
134,043 
80,482 
62,946 
351,461 
152,844 
11,675 
17,997 
4,645 
21,075 
86,658 
46,971 
318,100 
386,251 
12,719 
131,641 
15,774 
10,686 
299,376 
29,004 
338,659 
14,832 
306,930 
314,018 
6,141 
16,247 
312.120 
12,740 
80,105 
73,779 
2,878 

1  76,036 

1  8,320 

1  8,692 

1  3,678 

1  6,072 

1,138 
17,039 
100,431 
862 
58,037 
63,800 
29,091 
16,522 
12,165 
169,324 
82,227 
11,394 
26,432 
10,739 
22,277 
6,338 
36,038 
96,405 
752 
4,717 
133 
3,840 
17,031 
34,525 
47,350 
175,645 
1,063 

1  67,155 

6,279 
2,180 
87,372 
3,714 
54,375 
1,204 
157,396 
95,006 
1,108 
6,934 
96,117 
1,374 
64,281 
13,989 

1  348 

1,124 

27,267 

7.264 
37,723 

2.476 

1,342 

2,145 

833 

1,305 

86,668 

16,059 

889 

21,431 

10,604 

5,444 

14,324 

17,195 

12,262 

119,582 

54,399 

42,142 

806 

19,944 

4.264 
11,911 

641 
17, 126 
'  69,307 
4,397 
258,423 
262 
8,432 
50,155 
1,268 
2,207 
191,706 
24,157 
344 
5,835 
1,690 
51,481 
3,167 
9,205 
2,043 
4,546 
4,730 
56,396 
1,349 

77.160 
35,587 
15,956 
41,401 

8,548 

2,480 

19,184 

101,264 

2,167 

144,705 

79,859 

29,980 

37,953 

22,769 

174,768 

96,551 

28,589 

38,694 

130,321 

76,676 

48,480 

36,844 

116,349 

5,016 

16,628 

774 

20,966 

76,338 

38,922 

305,773 

175,907 

9,495 

117,310 

7,547 

4,387 

279,078 

27,871 

54,719 

7,039 

159,086 

146,487 

4,275 

16,139 

98.160 
5,920 

69,011 

70,385 

1,697 

113,453 
1,211 
962 
1,441 
8,967 
17,462 
64,816 
379,067 
.  37 
12,903 
10,594 
11,242 
1,962 
9,230 
88,137 
284,028 
155 
63,033 

2,853 

1,426 

337 

313.312 

36,390 

152 

633 

29 

70 

9,882 

271 

9,180 

208,132 

31 

14,107 

3,628 

89 

19,532 

1,063 

283,883 

51 

147,784 

167,138 

37 

99 

213,836 

259 

11,083 

250 

141 

3,  oil,  224 1 3, 168, 845 1 6, 180, 069 1 
13,124 1  10,1871  23,3111 

29,5781  12, 762  [  42,3401 

1,130|  7|  1.1371 

3,055. 056 13,191,801 16,246,8571 

1,913,611 

193 

2,197 

433 

1,916,434 

1,287,135 

572 

5,344 

120 

1,293,171 

3,200,746 

765 
7,541 
^  553 
3,209.605 

2,853.194 

6 

34 

486 

2,853,720 

STATISTICS  OF  CITIES. 

D.iTE  OF  INCOKFORATION,  POPULATION  IN  1900  AND  1910,  AND  AREA  IN 
1907  OF  CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000  OK  OVER. 


• 

City. 

Date  of 

incorporation. 

Population. 

Land  area 
in  acres 

First 

Latest. 

1900. 

1  1910. 

in  1907. 

Chicago  . 

1653 

1837 

1701 

1822 

1822 

1796 

1816 

1836 

1832 

1850 

1824 

1819 

1847 

1901 

3,437,202 

4,766,883 
2,185.283 
1,549,008 
687,029 
670,585 
558,485 
533,905 
560,663 
423,715 
43  6,912 
46.5,766 
364,463 
373,857 

209,218.0 

Philadelphia  . 

1854 

1,293.697 

575,238 

560,892 

508,957 

451,512 

114,932.3 

83,340.0 

39,276.8 

S't.  Louis . 

Boston  . . 

Baltimore  . 

1898 

26,250.0 

Pittsbure*  . 

19,290.0 

23,967.5 

Cleveland  . 

Buffalo  . . 

352,387 

342,782 

285,704 

325,902 

285,315 

26,178.8 

San  Francisco . 

1900 

26,496.0 

29,760.0 

Detroit  . 

Cincinnati . 

24,889.6 

Milwaukee  . 

27,855.0 

14,081.2 
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City. 


Date  of 
Incorporation. 

„  ,  Land  area 

Population.  In  acres 

First  ]  Latest. 

1900.  1  1910. 

New  Orleans . 

1805 

1896 

287,104 

339,075 

125.600.0 

Washington  . 

1802 

1878 

278,718 

331.069 

38  408.4 

Newark,  N.  J . 

1836 

1836 

246,070 

347,469 

10.679.0 

Minneapolis  . 

1867 

1881 

202,718 

301.408 

31.022.0 

Jersey  City . 

1827 

1889 

206,433 

267.779 

'  8.320.0 

Louisville  . 

1824 

1893 

204,731 

223.928 

13.094.0 

Indianapolis  . 

1831 

1905 

169,164 

233.050 

20.067.1 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

1854 

1900 

163,005 

214,744 

33.3.88.8 

Providence,  R.  I . 

1832 

1«32 

17.5,597 

224,326 

11.351.2 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

1834 

1008 

162  008 

21  ft  140 

12  2ri‘>  2 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

1853 

1889 

163.752 

248.381 

18.74.3.0 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

1837 

1837 

131,822 

168.497 

16.4.50.0 

Denver,  Col . 

1859 

1904 

133.859 

213.381 

37.348.0 

Columbus.  Ohio . 

1816 

1834 

12.5.560 

181,548 

10,176.0 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

1851 

1889 

102.479 

319.198 

39.174.7 

Worcester,  Mass . 

1848 

1894 

118.421 

145,986 

2.3.683.0 

Seattle,  Wash . 

1869 

1898 

80.671 

131,105 

25.962.0 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

1849 

1891 

102,320 

124,096 

9,822.0 

Omaha,  Neb . 

1857 

1905 

102.555 

124,096 

15.380.0 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

1784 

1784 

10.8,027 

133.605 

11.400.0 

Scranton,  Penn . 

1866 

1901 

102,026 

129,867 

12,362.0 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

1848 

1900 

108.374 

137.249 

10.843.0 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

1853 

1885 

102,979 

77.403 

6,110.0 

Paterson.  N.  J . 

1851 

1871 

105,171 

125,600 

5.157.0 

1851 

1903 

42R 

2n  T42  0 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

1847 

i874 

89.'872 

154.8.39 

7.’680.0 

Richmond,  Va . 

1782 

1782 

85,050 

127,628 

5.873.0 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

1854 

1903 

104.863 

119.295 

21.723.0 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

1806 

1883 

80.865 

110.364 

10,932.0 

Dayton,  O . 

1841 

1903 

8.5,333 

116.577 

7.213.0 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

1850 

1905 

87,.505 

112.571 

10.730.0 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

— 

1900 

94,151 

100,253 

6.913.7 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

— 

1895 

70.996 

102.054 

0.257.4 

TOTAL  PAY^LEXTS  AND  RECEIPTS  IX  1907  OF  CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000 

POPULATION. 


Payments. 


Receipts. 


Cities. 


3 

O. 


H 

o 

r* 

P* 

<S> 

■3 

C 

C* 


c  = 

p  « 

—  o 

09  09 


-3 

')  a  ^ 
>  c  ^ 
‘  “  o 
c  3 
3  ffl 


3 

d 

3' 


O' 


32.=  ! 
^  08  3  3 
It  — 

?  C8  OD  5; 
O  •  •  T 
o  o  ®  i 

2  5  =  2. 

=  2  o  ® 

3  3  3 

®  •  * 


New  York  .... 

Chicago  . 

Philadelphia  . . 
St.  Louis  ..  . . 

Boston  . . . . 

Baltimore  .... 
Pittsburg  .... 
Cleveland  .... 

Buffalo  . 

San  Francisco. 

Detroit  . 

Clncinnat^.  . . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . . 
New  Orleans  . . 
Washington  . .. 
Newark,  N.  J. . 
Minneapolis  . . 
Jersey  City.... 

Louisville  . 

Indianapolis  . . 

St.  Paul  . 1 

Providence  . . . . 

Rochester  . 

Kansas  City  . . 

Toledo  . 

Denver  . 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles  . .  1 
Worcester  .... 


$433.280, 13018353. 
87,693.3101  83 

54,630.3721 
32,869,7081 
55,714,0291 
16,286.0231 
24,495.922 
18,662,340 
21,314.304 
14,042,8.59 
11,361,216 
16,767,423 
12,0.81,6841 
14,758,3791 
15,133,695 
21.071,580 
7.034,166 
10.489.860 
10.4.54,307! 
4,988,2451 
6,390.9771 
7.740.0461 
9,820,894 
8,593.811 
5,005,180 
8.951.151 
11,695,524 
11.6.38,629 
6,070,965 


47 

25. 

41 

13. 

18. 

1.5. 

12. 

13. 

9 

12 

10, 

9, 

13, 

13. 

6, 

7, 

8. 

4 

6. 

5 
9 
8. 

3, 

4 

10, 

4. 


771,809 

185.059 

935,099 

057,038 

143.500 

767,162 

300.099 

318.827 

239.057 

9.50.2601 

,948,029 

,330.147 

I.132.0S5 

,381,106 

4,86,3021 

743.424 

504.737 1 

949.643 

500.592 

9,86.905 

009.8.89 

.977.9601 

3.52.228 

271,703 

,467,602 

369,986 

,811.381 

224.435 

360,688 


>79.508.321 

4.510,251 

6.695.273 
7,812.730 

14,570,529 

2.518.. 561 
6,195,823 
3,343.522 
9,075,247 

92.. 599 
1,413,187 

4.437.276 
1,949,409 

4.777.273 

1.647.. 393 
7.328,1.56 

4.89.4291 

2,540.217' 

1,95.3.7751 

1,340 

381.0.88 

1.762.6861 

474.6661 

,322.108 

1,537.578) 

1,581.165 

7.084.143 

1,414.194 

1.710.277 


$429,477,850 

89,449.525 

51,873,739 

30,458,590 

54,381,360 

15,981,702 

23,679,898 

18,168.8.58 

21,204,551' 

13.124.248 
11,469,819 

17.516.248 
11,9.51.644 
14,750.178 
14,964.4431 
20.741.212 

7.3.''.4,417( 
10.3.85.2.82 
11.268.237 
4,801.756 
6.4«.8  715 
8.012.903) 
9,967.622] 
8..821.461 
4,923,722) 
9.076.4.80 1 
11.325.521 
11,770.207 
5,969,653 


$349,969,529 
84,939.307 
45,178.406 
22,644.37.3 
39,810.831 
13.462.841 
17,484.075 
14.822.784 
12,136,915 
1.3.0.31.649 
10.059.994 
13,077,905 
10.3.52.276 
9,972.905 
13.317.0.50 
13.413.056 
6.864.9.88 
7.846.125 
9. .342. 152 
4.800,416 
6.107.627 
6.250.217 
9,492.956 
8.490.3.53 
3,405,644 
7,477.882 
4.196.092 
10,.336.536 
4,259.376 


$79,508,321 

4,510.218 

6.695.273 
7,814,217 

14,570,529 
2,518.861 
6,195.823 
3.346.074 
9,067.636 
92.. 599 
1,409.825 
4.438.343 
1,599.368 

4.777.273 
1,647.393 

7.328.156 
489.429 

2.539.157 
1,926,085 

1.340 
3.81.088 
1,762.686 
474.666 
322,108 
1,518,078 
1. 598.598 
7.129.429 
1,413,671 
1,710,277 
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Cities. 

Payments. 

Receipts. 

Q 

3 

a 

Qi 

To  the  public . . 

To  divisions, 

funds,  enter¬ 

prises,  offices 
and  accounts. 

Q 

-! 

P 

3 

fii 

11 

Prom  dj 
funds 
prises 
and  a 

O 

g 

R 

k 

[visions, 

,  enter- 
1,  offices 
ccounts. 

Seattle  . 

14,386.239 

13,976,726 

408,513 

16,393,119 

15,988,719 

404,400 

Memphis  . 

3,298,062 

2,779,348 

618,714 

3,219,523 

2,716,376 

503,147 

Omaha  . 

4,459,162 

3,210,896 

1,248,266 

4,636,129 

3,387,863 

l,248.ii0(5 

New  Haven  . . . 

3,547,202 

2,707,090 

840,112 

3,554,908 

2,714,918 

839,990 

Scranton  . 

2,264,674 

1,956,722 

308.952 

2,358,366 

22,049,459 

308,907 

Syracuse  . 

5,520,705 

5,274,503 

246,202 

5,864,870 

6,618,668 

246.202 

St.  Joseph  . 

1,951,620 

1,709,023 

242,597 

1,557,001 

1,314,483 

242.518 

Paterson  . 

4,434.625 

4,189,354 

245,271 

4,590,734 

4,341,041 

249,6!)3 

Portland,  Ore.. 

4,712,111 

4,638,791 

73,320 

4,624,557 

4,651,237 

73,320 

Atlanta  . 

3,055,041 

2,535,219 

519,822 

2,855.820 

2,333,998 

519.822 

Richmond  .... 

4,635,047 

2,626,261 

1,908,786 

4,590,325 

2,681,539 

1,908.786 

Pall  River  .... 

3,673,201 

3,168,464 

604,737 

3,837,142 

3,332,405 

504,737 

Nashville  . 

2,234,676 

1,981,436 

253,240 

2,190,167 

1,936,927 

253,240 

Dayton  . 

2,918,186 

2,690,490 

227,696 

2.992,763 

2.765,067 

227.696 

Grand  Rapids . . 

3,477,971 

2,795,000 

682,971 

3,246,967 

2,588,891 

658,076 

Vayments  in  1908. — Advance'  Census  Bureau  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
1908  show  that  of  $1,236,782,824,  which  was  the  total  of  the  municipal  payments 
of  158  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over,  32.7  per  cent  was  tor  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  ordinary  municipal  departments  and  offices; 
2.5  per  cent  was  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  self- 
supporting  public  service  enterprises,  such  as  water  supply  systems,  lighting  sys¬ 
tems,  etc. :  6.7  per  cent  was  paid  In  Interest  on  city  debt;  22.2  per  cent  was  paid 
for  outlays  for  new  buildings,  equipment  and  public  improvements;  23.3  per  cent 
represents  payments  in  liquidation  of  debt,  and  12.5  per  cent  represents  payments  of 
refunds,  purchases  of  Investments  by  city  funds,  and  general  transfers.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  ordinary  municipal  departments  and  offices 
for  the  entire  158  cities  amounted  to  $404,997,312,  more  than  one-fourth  of  which 
was  paid  by  New  York  City.  The  expenses  of  the  government  of  Philadelphia  were 
less  than  one-fourth  of  those  of  New  York  City. 

The  city  of  over  300,000  jKjpulation  with  the  smallest  running  expenses  was  New 
Orleans,  with  Milwaukee  a  close  second. 

Expressed  In  per  capita  averages,  the  cities  of  over  300,000  population  with  the 
highest  expenses  were:  Boston,  $27  58;  New  York,  $24  71,  and  Washington,  $24  63, 
and  those  with  the  lowest  were  New  Orleans,  $12  76,  and  Baltimore,  $13  34.  The 
cities  of  from  100,000  to  300,000  population,  with  the  highest  and  lowest  per  capita 
payments  for  expenses,  were  Denver,  $24  44,  and  St.  Joseph.  $5  65. 

Receipts  in  1908. — To  meet  municipal  payments  the  158  cities  collected 
$652,334,580  from  taxes,  licenses,  special  assessments  and  other  revenues  and  bor¬ 
rowed  $500,905,414.  The  balance  of  the  municipal  receipts,  amounting  to  $135,395,502, 
was  made  up  of  refunds,  investments  disposed  of  by  city  funds  and  general  transfers. 
The  total  municipal  receipts,  therefore,  amounted  to  $1,288,635,496,  and  were  made  up 
of  the  following  items:  37.2  per  cent  from  taxes  and  other  general  revenues;  4  per 
cent  from  special  assessments;  6.4  per  cent  from  services  performed  by  city  depart¬ 
ments;  38.9  per  cent  from  loans,  and  14.6  per  cent  from  refunds,  general  transfers 
and  miscellaneous  sources. 

Receipts  from  the  general  property  tax  formed  the  chief  item  of  genera]  revenue, 
and  for  the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
■Virginia  and  Georgia  comprised  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Liquor  licenses  and  taxes  formed  13,4  per  cent  of  the  general  revenues  in  the 
cities  of  Ohio  and  10.2  per  cent  in  the  cities  of  California.  New  York  City  received 
$7,927,300;  Chicago,  $7,252,687,  and  Philadelphia,  $1,969,459  from  this  source.  The  only 
other  cities  deriving  more  than  $1,000,000  from  liquor  licenses  were  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati. 

From  revenues  of  public  service  enterprises,  such  as  water  Supply  systems,  toll 
bridges,  etc..  New  York  City  realized  $18,604,056;  Chicago,  $5,127,401,  and  Philadelphia, 
$4,368,213.  The  oniy  cities  of  less  than  300,000  inhabitants  which  received  more  than 
$1,000,000  from  this  source  were  Jersey  City,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle.  Chicago  derived 
$2,386,275  from  privileges  or  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  public  highways;  New  York 
City  derived  a  trifle  over  oi;e-half  as  much  money  from  the  same  source. 


GROSS  AND  NET  DEBT  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907  OF 
CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000  POPULATION;  ALSO  ASSESSED  VALDA- 
TION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  TAXES  LEVIED. 


I  Psr 

City.  :  Gross  debt,  [capita. 

 I  !  ' 


Net  debt. 

capita. 


Assessed 
valuation  of 
propety  for 
city  corpora- 
'  tion. 


Tax  levies. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Philadelphia,  Penn.. 


$798,679,054 

84,449,874 

74,387,488 


$189  01 1  $598,036,464 
40  071  80,962,654 

60  73  66,228,636 


$142  52 
38  41 
45  16 


$7,796,175,039 

477,921,976 

1,287,287,123 


$106,751,890 

32,679,091 

18,855.433 


4S0 


iJTATtSTICS  OF  CITIKB. 


City. 

Gross  debt. 

Per 

capita. 

Net  dsbU 

1 

Psr 

capita- 

Assesasd 
valuation  of 
property  for 
city  corpora^ 
tlon. 

Tax  irvise. 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

18.640.351 

28  17 

18,632.121 

~281e 

571,791,577 

10.685,763 

Boston,  Mass . 

106,092,706 

172  62 

78,326.638 

120  87 

1.816.709.767 

19,661.106 

Baltimore.  JId . 

48.070.933 

85  87 

29,471,211 

62  52 

626,756,439 

8.356,6ul 

Pittsburg,  Penn . 

42,813,778 

80  55 

82,132,444 

eo« 

686.742,887 

10,661.831 

Cleveland,  UDlo . 

32.844,514 

69  02 

31.019,842 

65^19 

240.2t2.816 

7,650,353 

Buffalo.  X.  y . 

5?an  Francisjco.  I'al.. 

22.464,303 

4.922,874 

58  09 

19.348,365 

4,922,874 

60  03 

325.776.081 

454.708,331 

6,607,638 

6.620.625 

Detroit,  Mich . 

12. 250,14421 

33  34 

8.727.728 

23  75 

339,217.590 

5.460.669 

Cincinnati  . 

50,5l6,m3 

145  53 

42,991.720 

323  85 

242.988,590 

6.775.420 

Milwaukee,  Wi> . 

10.656.231 

33  04 

10.618,977 

32  93 

216,975,945 

4.939,109 

New  Orleans, 

28.188.326 

88  46 

28,1(j8.:J26 

88  46 

217.360.255 

4,782.068 

Washington,  i).  C... 

14,296,893 

45  74 

14.293.286 

45  73 

277,727.824 

296.787.923 

4,166,917 

Newark,  N.  J . 

26,412,5461 

89  24 

18.789.188 

63  48 

3,611.992 

Minneapolis.  Minn... 

11,712.098 

41  00 

9,088.821 

31  82 

177.499,018 

3.775.699 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  . . . . 

20,826,900 

85  64 

16,288.865 

66  98 

207.039.754 

3,081,321 

Louisville,  Ky . 

10.275.574 

44  75 

8,665,747 

.37  74 

166.302.330 

2.996,412 

Inoianapolis.  Ind,,.. 

4.085,442, 

17  94 

4,078,237 

17  91 

174.244.325 

2,636.7tO 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

10,544,661 

50  07 

9,813.372 

46  60 

108,549,241 

2.127,502 

Providence,  R.  I . 

18.769.852 

90  30 

13.656.762 

65  70 

230.683,760 

3,426,078 

Rochester,  N.  T . 

13.216,433 

69  79 

12,348,766 

65  20 

159,045.153 

2  S65,412 

Kansas  City.  Mo . 

8,436.128 

45  48 

7,732.335 

41  69 

144.548,041 

3,368.108 

Toledo.  Ohio . 

9,196,918 

55  85 

7.714,148 

46  85 

78.984,280 

2,109.796 

Denver,  Col . 

4.95.8.510 

32  30 

4,749.232 

30  93 

118,921.855 

3.621,183 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

14.562,6001 

8.962,082, 

97  92 

9.442.098 

8.943.913 

63  49 

87.307,905 

267.126,304 

2,036,552 

3,664.003 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.8,700,923' 

17,812.180 

65  91 

5,2.31.121 

17.654.154 

39  62 

124.S41.13S 
iri5, 751.045 

1,791,774 

3..306,747 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

6.673.556 

:,i  81 

6,62.3.123 

51  42 

72,235.336 

1,423,036 

Omaha.  Neb . 

7.228.766 

56  58 

6.759,906 

52  91 

23.457.4S7 

1.487.203 

New  Haven.  Conn... 

3,876,717 

31  41 

3,714,570 

30  10 

116.312.984 

1,618.002 

Scranton.  Penn . 

2,960.651 

24  40 

2.336,547 

19  26 

66,757.430 

912,444 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

8,4.87,674 

70  36 

8.476,274 

70  27 

104,977.77’ 

l,691.f38 

St.  Joseph.  Mo . 

1,993,767 

16  55 

1.9S3..510 

16  46 

34.281,601 

729.681 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

4,934,878 

43  26 

4,226.635 

37  06 

90.707,516 

1.196.718 

Portland,  Ore . 

8,108,434 

71  91 

7.. 884.379 

69  92 

166.661.695 

1.512,789 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

3.713,265 

34  62 

3.078,893 

28  70 

91.840,350 

1,159,215 

Richmond.  "Va . 

8,505,118 

SO  07 

6.882.735 

64  79 

105.811.707 

1.495,086 

Fall  River,  Mass - 

♦5,077.783 

57  27 

3.893,015 

36  68 

84.730,844 

1.384,937 

Nashville.  Tenn . 

4.804.889 

45  64 

4.804,889 

45  60 

02.619.338 

906,930 

Dayton.  Ohio . 

4.660.846 

45  14 

1.393.839 

42  56 

.56.581.280 

1,324.001 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

2,664,534 

26  17 

2.503,664 

24  69 

78.834,500 

904,984 

Figuren  for  1908^ — Adv.-inci-  Census  Bureau  tigurer  for  the  calendar  year  1908 
show  that  at  the  close  of  1908  the  net  debt  of  New  York  City  was  $684,000,000.  This 
city  had  more  than  seven  times  the  indebtedness  of  any  other  city  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  of  the  twenty-nine  largest  cities  of  the  country.  The  per  capita 
net  debt  of  New  York  City  was  $157  74.  and  the  only  other  cities  having  a  per  capita 
net  indebtedness  of  over  $100  were  Cincinnati.  $128  61;  Boston,  $119  48;  Galveston, 
$113  07;  Portland.  Me..  $107  41;  Newton.  Mass.,  $106  13;  Pueblo,  Col.,  $104  61,  and 
Pawtucket,  R.  I..  $103  78.  Of  the  cities  of  over  3(»,000  estimated  population  the  city 
having  the  smallest  per  capita  net  debt  was  Detroit,  $26  02.  Of  the  cities  having  a 
population  of  from  lOO.OOC  to  300,000  those  with  the  smallest  per  capita  net  debt  were 
Indianapolis,  $17  43,  and  Scranton.  $19  82. 

The  only  cities  of  over  100,000  population  reducing  their  net  debt  in  1908  were 
■Washington,  D.  C. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Cambridge.  Mass, 

EtF.CTKir  FIGHT  -\ND  POWER  WORK8.  AND  G.\S  WORK8.  OWNED 
.\ND  OPER.4TED  BY  CITIES,  1907. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Works. 


CTty. 


■  c 


S 

■=  S  r 

■3 


Present 

value. 


Ctiaraoter  of  service. 


Chicago  . 

City  corporation 
Park  districts 


(>)  1  10 
(*)  I  (O 


11.394.6 
I  271.0 
I 


Sanitary  district..  |  (“)  I  (’)  ^!  (‘) 

et.  Louis . i  (*)  1  (*)  j  33.01 


$3,504,126 

(*) 

(*) 

136,600 


I  $2,686,766 
I  828.112 

!  3,894.665 

'  136,600 


Municipal. 

Municipal;  lighting  parks 
and  boulevards  only. 

Power  plant;  not  yet  In 
operation;  commercial. 

Municipal;  lighting  public 
buildings  only. 
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City. 

••••Jlfnq  1V3S 

Year  acquired 

by  city.... 

Miles  of  main 

wire  or 
pipe  . 

Net  cost. 

Present 

value. 

Character  of  service. 

Pittsburg  . 

1891 

(2) 

325.0 

583,242 

688,242 

Municipal.  .  . 

Cleveland  . 

1902 

(2) 

(‘) 

173,884 

187,468 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

Detroit  . 

1895 

(2) 

896.5 

1,417,736 

1,057,262 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

1905 

(2) 

0.4 

40,000 

40,000 

Municipal;  lighting  public 
buildings  only. 

Columbus  . 

1899 

(2) 

(‘) 

708,000 

671,285 

Municipal. 

Seattle  . . 

1904 

(2) 

660.0 

1,147,930 

1,249,714 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

St.  Joseph . 

1904 

(2) 

160.0 

160,000 

160,000 

Municipal. 

Nashville  . 

1901 

(2) 

326.0 

268,473 

’350,000 

Municipal. 

Grand  Rapids . 

(*) 

(2) 

143.6 

226,245 

176,750 

Municipal.  .  .  . 

Tacoma  . 

1887 

1893 

(‘) 

762,726 

21,000,000 

Commercial  and  mtiniclpal. 

Port  Wayne . 

(“) 

(2) 

(‘) 

31,167 

31,167 

Municipal.  .  .  . 

Holyoke,  Mass . 

1884 

1902 

178.6 

636,817 

622,862 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

1905 

(2) 

(2) 

(*) 

81.0 

94,286 

100.000 

Municipal. 

Topeka  . 

1888 

86,000 

66.000 

Municipal. 

Wheeling  . 

1892 

(2) 

60.0 

61,838 

60,000 

Municipal. 

Little  Rock . 

1888 

(2) 

65.5 

68,000 

60,000 

Municipal.  .  .  , 

Bay  City,  Mich _ 

(‘) 

(2) 

70.0 

98,194 

79,578 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

Springfield,  111 . 

1895 

1900 

56.0 

(‘) 

70,061 

Munlcinal. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 

1895 

(2) 

200.0 

623,568 

623,668 

C  mmerclal  and  municipal. 

Joplin,  Mo. . . 

18991  (2) 

63.0 

78,000 

80,000 

Commercial  and  municipal. 

Galveston  . 

(‘) 

1900 

65.0 

65,000 

65,000 

Municipal. 

Kalamazoo  . 

1895 

(2) 

270.0 

85,000 

70,000 

MuTilclT.al.  .  ,  , 

O  mm«rclal  and  municipal 

Taunton,  Mass . 

1882 

1897 

118.0 

404,076 

400,000 

Fort  Worth . 

1893 

(2) 

120.0 

74,430 

65,000 

Municipal. 

Gas  Works. 


Philadelphia  . 11835|  (2)  |  (*)  i 


Richmond 
Duluth  . . , 
Holyoke  . 
Wheeling 


18511  (2) 


1882 

1849 

1862 


(*) 


18981 

19021 

18721 


91.4 1  $1,471,665 
77.21  763,108 

44.61  694,801 

21.1  f  405,969 


$29,000,000 1  Commercial :  leased  to  pri¬ 
vate  corporation. 

3,150,000 1  Commercial  and  municipal. 
900,000  Commercial  and  municipal. 
679.704 !  Commercial  and  municipal. 
460,000 1  Commercial  and  municipal. 


2Four  plants  in  operation:  One  built  in  1890,  one  built  in  1894,  one  built  in  1899 
and  one  built  in  1904. 

2BulIt  by  city. 

•Three  plants;  year  o£  building  not  reported. 

‘Not  reported.  , 

‘Two  plants:  One  built  in  1896  and  one  built  in  1900. 

•Four  plants:  One  at  waterworks,  built  in  1901;  one  at  City  Hall,  built  in  1903; 
one  at  city  hospital,  built  in  1906,  and  one  at  insane  asylum,  date  not  given, 
t  Estimated. 

‘Two  plants:  One  built  in  1890  and'  one  built  in  1907. 

•Piant  in  course  of  construction. 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

A  bulletin  dealing  with  marriage  and  divorce  statistics  was  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau  early  in  1W9.  It  contained  data  covering  the  years  from  1887  to  1906.  The 
marriages  in  the  United  States  reported  for  those  years  were  as  follows: 

MARRIAGES  EACH  TEAR  BT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1887  TO  1906. 


state  or  Territory. 

1887- 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

continental  U.  . . 

12,832,044 

853,290 

804,787 

781,145 

786,132 

746,733 

716,621 

North  Atlantic  division. 

3,338,912 

226,783 

210,624 

197,409 

203,253 

190,596 

180,821 

Maine  . 

86,692 

6,574 

6,264 

6,208 

6,200 

5,905 

5,736 

New  Hampshire . 

77,764 

4,278 

4,212 

-  3,803 

4,004 

4,061 

4,001 

Vermont  . 

58,472 

3,106 

2,992 

3,078 

3,135 

3,146 

3,054 

Massachusetts  . 

468,267 

29,654 

27,184 

25,993 

26,940 

25,685 

24,891 

Rhode  Island  . 

72,836 

5,117 

4,760 

4,174 

4,473 

4,136 

3,846 

Connecticut  . 

136,984 

9,069 

8,076 

7,635' 

8,078 

7,660 

7,112 

New  York  . 

1,205,6*55 

88,979 

80,162 

74,681 

73,338 

69,439 

65,158 
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State  or  Territory. 

1S.S7 

Vj 

1906. 

1  1905. 

1904. 

1  1903. 

1902. 

1  l&ol. 

New  Jersey  . 

335.809 

1  21,580 

20,671 

18,942 

19.552 

18,149 

15.889 

Pennsylvania  . 

896.333 

1  68,426 

08.404 

52.995 

62,415 

51.135 

South  Atlantic  division. 

1,607,157 

1  104,995 

101,429 

97,192 

97,428 

92,870 

89,423 

Delaware  . 

25,374 

;  2,303 

2.018 

1,776 

1.822 

1.620 

1,404 

Maryland  . 

195,875 

12,564 

12,511 

11,956 

12,248 

11.577 

10,954 

District  of  Columbia. . 

50,244 

3,833 

3,702 

3.772 

3.560 

3.270 

Virginia  . 

295,377 

17,851 

17.148 

16,879 

17,376 

17.172 

16.  .393 

West  Virginia  . 

170,810 

11,551 

11.258 

10.771 

10.786 

10,4.35 

10.032 

North  Carolina  . 

313,725 

20.085 

2fl.036 

10,260 

19.093 

1^.2iS 

17.777 

Georgia  . 

401,206 

27.438 

20.312 

24,612 

25.093 

2.3,446 

23.160 

Florida  . 

114,480 

9,371 

8.444 

8,166 

7,358 

6.818 

North  Centra]  division.. 

■4  .o  1  ( ,6S4 

279,933 

268.441 

204.4.59 

2<J9,424 

25S.482 

246.909 

Ohio  . 

727,408 

45.365 

43.118 

41,184 

43,537 

42.069 

::n.0U 

Indiana  . 

493,890 

28,306 

26.492 

27,364 

28.230 

26.966 

26.6:18 

Illinois  . 

861.717 

,53,717 

52, 798 

51. 51-4 

52.745 

26.fi29 

49,703 

47,212 

Michigran  . 

424.096 

27,335 

26,119 

24.01S 

25,653 

24,079 

Wisoonsin  . 

17.319 

16,315 

15.182 

17.575 

17.005 

16,731 

15.925 

Minnesota  . 

242.147 

15.809 

14,919 

15.209 

14.652 

13.666 

Iowa  . 

306,350 

20,13.5 

19.616 

10.2.''9 

20,189 

20.425 

20,031 

Missouri  . 

579,807 

35,750 

34.724 

3.5..390 

34.159 

32.100 

30,837 

North  Dakota  . 

.44,022 

4.753 

3.9.37 

.3,3f5 

3,482 

3,034 

2.464 

South  Dakota  . 

.54.782 

4.131 

.3.740 

3.617 

3.5.30 

3,379 

3.233 

Nebraska  . 

170,820 

10.344 

0.0^5 

9,470 

9.5.34 

9.075 

8,774 

Kansas  . 

275.002 

16,960 

10.415 

15,774 

15.679 

14,095 

14.439 

South  Central  division. 

2,730,718 

187.455 

j 

170,2117 

172,887 

165.074 

103,861 

Kentucky  . 

359,783 

22,087 

21.514 

21.287 

21,926 

21,749 

19,906 

Tennessee  . 

396,990 

24,418 

21.772 

22,997 

23.212 

22.081 

20,781 

Alabama  . 

372.525 

25.390 

.  24.215 

2::.3no 

22.786 

21.949 

21,005 

Mlsslsslpi'i  . 

313,500 

22.061 

21.071 

•y*f  7S',*> 

20,061 

18.661 

18,670 

Louisiana  . 

243,881 

16.7.51 

1.5..-5C 

16,859 

15.983 

10.491 

14.767 

Arkansas  . 

310,767 

20,227 

18,778 

19.567 

19.337 

18.073 

18,969 

Indian  Terrltorv . 

67,412 

8.422 

7.906 

7.n;7 

6,751 

6.146 

5.373 

Oklahoma  . 

45,415 

5.591.1 

4.001 

4,701 

4.875 

4.331 

3.948 

Texas  . 

620.445 

42,500 

3S.4*>1 

39.459 

37.95<* 

36,593 

39,842 

Western  division  . 

617,573 

54,124 

4'?,osr, 

43,987 

43,140 

39,706 

35,607 

Montana  . 

36,362 

2,675 

2.60:5 

2,485 

2,581 

2.407 

2.3S2 

Idaho  . 

23.330 

2,193 

2.108 

1,932 

1,784 

1,657 

1.449 

Wyoming . 

13.509 

1.181 

1.079 

1.000 

1,018 

1,009 

920 

Colorado  . 

98.877 

7.307 

6.584 

6.108 

6,559 

6.400 

5,858 

New  Mexico  . 

25,625 

2,667 

2,171 

1,.541 

1,601 

1,464 

1,295 

Arizona  . .'. . . 

17.342 

1  1..579 

1.441 

1.252 

1.272 

1.254 

1.160 

Utah  . 

51.259 

3.853 

3.746 

3.405 

3.425 

502 

3,095 

2.994 

Nevada  . 

7,073 

534 

438 

416 

673 

479 

Washington  . 

87.182 

9.182 

7,946 

7.643 

7,125 

6.200 

5,169 

Oregon  . 

67,4751 

5.233 

5. 1.55 

4,683 

4.410 

12.863 

3,922 

3,619 

California  . 

189.539 1 

17.720 

14.793 

13.524 

11.624 

10.2‘;2 

The  total  number  of  divorces  returned  by  the  Investigation,  covering  the  twenty 
years  from  18S7  to  1906,  Inclusive,  was  945,  In  the  preceding  Investigation,  cover¬ 
ing  the  twenty  years  from  1867  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  number  reported  was  329,716 


DnORCES  BY  STATES  AM)  TERRITORIES:  1887  TO  1906. 


State  or  Terrltoiy. 

1887- 

1906. 

1 

1  1906. 

1905. 

1 

1904.1 

1 

1903.1 

1 

1902. 1 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

Continental  U.  S. 

045, 62o 

72,062 

67,976 

66,199: 

M,92r», 61, 480160.984 

55.751151.437 

47.849 

-Alabama  . 

22,807 

2,162 

1,925 

1.8761 

1,555 1 

1,365! 

1.467 

l.'299| 

1,0671 

1.133 

Arizona  . 

2.380 

214 

226 

2151 

1861 

1361 

179 

158 

142 

122 

29.541 

2,428 

2,192 

2.3901 

2.1071 

2,0411 

2,288 

1.8101 

1,6111 

1.278 

California  . 

25,170 

1,813 

1.660 

7161 

8621 

1.7331 

1,732 

1,649 

1.306 

1,411 

Colorado  . 

15,844 

1,165 

1,101 

1.141; 

1.176! 

1,073; 

9771 

8021 

7431 

663 

9.224 

557 

508 

476' 

538! 

460. 

6091  450 

424  437 

Delaware  . 

887 

61 

78 

661 

54i 

62; 

35 

25 

21 

18 

DIst.  of  Columbia. 

2,325 

86 

72 

681 

1361 

971 

186 

200 

170 

162 

Florida  . 

7.586 

830 

762 

639! 

6891 

6451 

499 

394 

366 

283 

Georgia  . 

10,401 

862 

765 

694 1 

6261 

6631 

612 

627 

543 

633 

Idaho  . 

3,205 

320 

296 

2811 

2961 

223! 

243 

204 

136 

162 

minois  . 

82.209 

5,943 

5,715 

6. 5921 

5,6531 

5,393 : 

6,252 

4,698 

4.666 

4.176 

‘Indian  Terrltorj-. 

6.751 

998 

935 

7221 

6851 

605! 

607 

4191  4201  3.58 

Indiana  . 

60.721 

4.048 

3.839 

3.4731 

3,9781 

3,7.581 

3.622 

3.586 

3,587 

3.276 

Iowa  . 

34,8741 

2,385 

2,200 

2.149; 

2,2681 

2.2471 

2,275 

2,118 

1,922 

1.787 
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State  or  Territory. 


Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.. 
^North  Dakota.... 

Ohio  . 

^Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  island. . . . 
■‘South  Carolina.. 

*  South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


^The  act  of 


1887- 

1 

1 

1 

1906. 

1  1906. 

1005. 

I  1604. 

1903. 

1  1902. 

1  1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

28,904 

1,940 

1,929 

1,857 

1,816 

i,770 

1.776 

1,628 

1,398 

1,447 

30,641 

2,050 

1,943 

2,066 

2,095 

1,943 

1,916 

1,796 

1,674 

1,638 

9,786 

882 

735 

922 

74C 

733 

750 

650 

404 

417 

14,194 

783 

863 

891 

951 

911 

791 

807 

795 

751 

7,920 

696 

602 

693 

682 

640 

496 

624 

426 

418 

22,940 

1,640 

1,676 

1,645 

1,717 

1,629 

1,381 

1,260 

1,185 

1,181 

42,371 

3,269 

2,911 

2,927 

3,023 

2,927 

2,668 

2,630 

2,478 

2,092 

15,646 

1,066 

1,046 

1,027 

1,098 

1,122 

923 

989 

936 

829 

19,993 

1,930 

1,730 

1,828 

1,631 

1,286 

1,236 

1,189 

1,036 

980 

64,766 

3,936 

4,043 

3,975 

3,866 

3,375 

3,663 

3,170 

3,006 

2,920 

6,454 1 

491 

482 

478 

620 

466 

489 

377 

387 

319 

16,711 1 

1,186 

1,071 

1,019 

1,094 

937 

952 

813 

921 

751 

1,045 

119 

81 

68 

73 

62 

61 

42 

43 

48 

8,617 

473 

496 

630 

623 

476 

518 

429 

432 

450 

7,441 

630 

635 

525 

485 

454 

462 

463 

420 

405 

2,43  i 

218 

212 

181 

192 

167 

163 

145 

117 

129 

29,125 

2,069 

2,114 

1,952 

1,774 

1,633 

1,832 

1,800 

1,690 

1,493 

7,047 

380 

564 

679 

617 

471 

673 

479 

398 

374 

4,31  i 

320 

329 

265 

242 

193 

174 

202 

380 

450 

63,982 

4,781 

4,295 

4,235 

4,382 

4,377 

4,292 

3,597 

3,368 

3,192 

7,669 

871 

846 

813 

795 

611 

678 

604 

372 

*410 

10, 145 

1,026 

899 

785 

752 

617 

625 

620 

565 

447 

39,686 

3,027 

2,066 

a, 028 

2,962 

2,619 

2,389 

2,312 

1,906 

1,855 

6, 953 

368 

461 

412 

210 

421 

616 

484 

420 

409 

604 

631 

601 

668 

454 

391 

382 

358 

314 

30,447 

2,172 

2,001 

2,066 

2,052 

1,958 

1,938 

1,836 

1,660 

1,646 

62,655 

6,173 

4,716 

4,719 

4,138 

4,362 

4,677 

4,212 

»  3,490 

3,231 

4,670 

387 

366 

410 

350 

295 

266 

273 

234 

209 

4,  /4U 

301 

289 

311 

816 

327 

236 

239 

246 

236 

12,129 

1.074 

969 

1 ,030 

887 

830 

743 

744 

604 

606 

16,215 

1,981 

1,599 

1,612 

1,644 

1,247 

1,077 

958 

837 

636 

10,308 

966 

901 

746 

800 

721 

694 

694 

604 

466 

22, 867 

1,458 

1,478 

1 ,459 

1,464 

1,383 

1,453 

1,343 

1,328 

1,217 

1,772 

143 

146 

137 

160 

94 

144 

122 

^ 

■  84 

no^^ree^rd^*' f" Jurisdiction  over  divorce;  prior  to  that  date  there  is 
fn-irnroil  ^'’^anlzed  from  part  of  Dakota  Territory,  November  2.  1889 

tween  comprising  Dakota  Territory  are  distributed  be- 

In  South  Dakota  according  as  the  counties  are  now  located 

1?  other  of  these  states.  >0:ganized  from  part  of  Indian  Territory, 

permitting  divorce  ei  e  repealed  in  1878. 


2,  1890.  ‘All  laws 


May 


MAKRI.4GE  AVERAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

an  1 /nonn’'"®'  the  number  of  marriages  per  lO.flOO  unmarried  adults 

and  per  10,000  population  In  the  Unite  I  States  in  1890  and  1900: 


Average  annual  number 
of  marriages  per- 


State  or 
Territoiy. 


10.000 

unmar¬ 

ried 


10,000  toi  r 

population. 


Average  annual  number 
of  marriages  per — 


State  or 
Territory. 


10,000 


10,000  total 


adults, 

19U0. 

1900. 

Indian  Territory 

555 

124 

Arkansas . 

1  544 

132 

Texas  . 

475 

117 

Florida  . 

468 

123 

Oklahoma  . 

i  4G0 

104 

Mississippi  . 

4.30 

115 

Alabama  . 

437 

112 

Utah  . 

43'J 

109 

Georgia  . 

422 

1L5 

Tennessee  . .  . . 

404 

108 

Nevada  . 

389 

151 

Louisiana  . 

388 

104 

Indiana  . 

381 

105 

West  Virginia. . 

377 

99 

Kansas  . 

358 

96 

Missouri  . 

848 

99 

North  Carolina. 

348 

91 

Michigan  . 

346 

95 

Kentucky  . 

343 

02 

Colorado  . 

836 

102 

Rllnols  . 

317 

93 

Iowa  . 

309 

86 

Ohio  . 

307 

91 

Virginia  . I 

307 

89 

Nebraska  . | 

S05 

83 

ISOO. 


(*)  'South  Dakota. 

121  Idaho  . 

110  New  Hampshii 

117  'Vermont  . 

(*)' 'Maryland  . 

90  'Wisconsin  .... 
107  Dist.  Columbia 
106  .New  Mexico... 
06  iNorth  Dakota. 
106  Washington  . 

58;  (Arizona  . 

OOijNew  York. .. . 
102 ''New  Jersey. . 

88,iOregon  . 

90'  Maine  . 

98 i (Minnesota  ... 
84  (Pennsylvania 
89, (Rhode  Island. 
86jWyolming  .... 
103 1 1  Massachusetts 

lOO  (Montana . 

87!  (Delaware  .... 
90;  i  Connecticut  . . 
78  'California  .... 
79!; South  Carolina 


ried 

(  adults, 

'  lOiNb 

:  1900. 

(  1890. 

294 

77 

1  63 

291 

84 

87 

291 

95 

99 

291 

87 

84 

290 

90 

79 

289 

81 

95 

287 

112 

66 

286 

67 

64 

285 

79 

75 

279 

92 

83 

270 

86 

64 

269 

87 

83 

264 

80i 

109 

258 

85 

88 

266 

79 

(•) 

256 

75 

78 

256 

76 

74 

263 

87 

93 

249 

91 

68 

247 

86 

94 

246 

90 

01 

286 

72 

68 

232 

77 

83 

228 

84 

80 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 
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WORLD’S  AVERAGES  OF  M.ARRL\GE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  number  of  marTlages  In  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world: 


Average 

annual  number 

rlages.* 

Of  mai^ 

189«  to  1905.  i 

1  1886  to  1895. 

Gountry. 

Per 

10,000 

jopula- 

tiou. 

Per 
10,000 
mar’  ge- 
able 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Per 

10,000 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Per 

10,000 

mar’ge- 

able 

popula¬ 

tion. 

£0 

281 

78 

265 

79 

258 

72 

235 

83 

267 

75 

229 

73 

254 

70 

250 

79 

265 

264 

69 

240 

68 

249 

256 

73 

238 

85 

399 

89 

456 

51 

126 

45 

m 

72 

271 

76 

273 

76 

260 

71 

248 

64 

215 

64 

221 

83 

308 

81 

296 

ss 

350 

90 

349 

71 

216 

67 

211 

79 

74 

I 

60 

189 

59 

195 

76 

83 

227 

71 

213 

Manitoba,  Canada . 

80 

63 

— 

— 

— 

70 

232 

70 

231 

76 

249 

1  70 

240 

70 

216 

1  71 

220 

66 

209 

1  73 

239 

64 

210 

66 

240 

102 

278 

216 

260 

1  63 

229 

United  States . 

93 

357 

91 

356 

•For  the  United  States  the  rate  Is  based  on  the  average  annual  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  18S8  to  1892  and  1898  to  1902;  for  Switzerland,  for  the  earlier  period  on  the 
average  annual  number,  1884  to  1893,  and  the  census  of  1888;  for  Canada,  on  the  nuin- 
ber  reported  in  the  year  1901;  for  Russia,  on  the  average  annual  number,  1893  to  1902, 
and  the  census  of  lb97;  for  the  Australian  states,  on  the  average  annual  number, 
1900  to  1902. 

DrVORCE  AVERAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States  and  territories 
ranked  according  to 
average  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  divorces!  per 
100.000  married  popu¬ 
lation  in  1900. 

Average  annual 

number!  of  di- 
vorces  per 
100.000  married 
population. 

1  States  and  territories 

1  ranked  according  to 

1  average  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  divorces!  per 

1  100.000  married  popu- 

1  lation  in  1900. 

Average  annual 

number!  of  di- 
vorces  per 
100.000  married 
population. 

1900. 

1  1890. 

1900. 

1  1890. 

513 

316 

246 

183 

497 

430 

Kentucky  . 

237 

172 

409 

561 

Ohio  . 

231 

171 

269 

226 

167 

391 

253 

Xebnaska  . . 

226 

109 

368 

312 

225 

151 

361 

272 

208 

167 

355 

277 

New  Mexico . 

193 

120 

347 

280 

West  Virginia . 

183 

122 

346 

122 

180 

142 

344 

201 

177 

116 

Indian  Territory*.  ... 

326 

98 

1  District  of  Columbia... 

162 

98 

315 

306 

Minnesota  . 

161 

119 

297 

247 

Conn^'Otlcut  . 

130 

171 

280 

226 

127 

91 

282 

212 

Massachusetts  . 

124 

85 

281 

202 

117 

72 

281 

203 

114 

69 

274 

225 

Pennsylvania  . 

94 

76 

New  Hampshire . 

272 

240 

Georgia  . 

78 

72 
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States  and  territories 
ranked  according  to 
average  annual  num¬ 
ber*  of  divorces  per 
100.000  married  popu¬ 
lation  in  1900. 

Average  annual 

number*  of  di- 
vorces  per 
100,000  married 
population. 

States  and  territories 
ranked  according  to 
average  annual  num¬ 
ber*  of  divorces  per 
100,000  married  popu- 
1  latlon  in  1900. 

Average  annual 

number*  of  dl- 
vorces  per 
100,000  married 
population. 

1900. 

1890.  1 

1900. 

1890. 

270 

181  ' 

75 

37 

North  Dakot.a* . 

268 

135 

New  Jersey . 

60 

46 

Illinois . 

267 

207 

60 

45 

261 

18d 

43 

50 

257 

179 

1 

1 . 

‘  For  the  five-year  period  o£  which  the  census  year  is  the  median  year. 

*  Organized  from  part  of  Indian  Tei-rltory,  May  2,  1890. 

•  The  act  of  May  2,  1890,  creating  the  territory  of  Okiahoma  gave  the  United 
States  courts  in  Indian  Territoiy  jurisdiction  over  divorce;  prior  to  that  date 
there  is  no  record  of  divorce. 

‘  Organized  from  part  of  Dakota  territory,  November  2,  1889.  The  divorces 
granted  in  the  counties  then  comprising  Dakota  territory  are  distributed  between 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  according  as  the  counties  are  now  located  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  states.  . 

“  Ail  laws  permitting  divorce  were  repealed  in  1878. 

DIVORCE  RATES  FOR  PRINCIPAE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WOBUD. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States  compares 
with  that  in  certain  foreign  countries.  This  comparison  is  affected  slightly  by  the 
fact  that  the  figures  for  foreign  countries  include,  as  a  rule,  only  absolute  divorces, 
while  those  for  the  United  States  Include  both  absolute  and  limited  divorces.  This 
difference  is,  however,  of  almost  no  practical  importance,  for  in  the  United  States 
less  than  one  divorce  in  one  hundred  is  a  limited  divorce.  If  it  is  assumed  that 
exactly  one  divorce  in  one  hundred  is  a  limited  divorce  the  ratio  of  the  United 
States  would  become  72  per  100,000  population,  instead  of  73,  an  immaterial 
difference. 


Country. 

Census 

year. 

Population. 

Divorces:  an¬ 
nual  average.* 

1  Per 

Num-  100,000 
ber.  popu- 

1  lation. 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of . 

1901 

3,773,248 

359 

10 

Austria  . 

1900 

26,150,708 

179 

1 

Belgium  . .  . 

1900 

6,693,548 

705 

11 

Bulgaria  . 

1900 

3,744,283 

=  396 

11 

Denmark  . 

1901 

2,449,540 

411 

17 

France  . 

1901 

38,961,945 

8,864 

23 

German  Empire . 

1900 

56,367,178 

8,680 

15 

Prussia  . 

1900 

34,472,509 

5,291 

15 

Saxony  . 

1900 

4,202,216 

1,209 

29 

Bavaria  . 

1900 

6,176,057 

491 

8 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

England  and  Wales . 

1901 

32,527,843 

568 

2 

Scotland  . 

1901 

4,472,103 

175 

4 

Ireland  . 

1901 

4,458,775 

(') 

(•) 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of . 

1900 

19,254,559 

‘2,130 

*11 

Italy  .  . 

1901 

32,475,253 

0  819 

*  3 

Japan  . 

1898 

43,763,855 

93,949 

215 

Netherlands  . 

1899 

6,104,137 

512 

10 

New  Zealand  “ . 

1901 

772,719 

92 

12 

Norway  . 

1900 

2,221,477 

129 

6 

Roumanla  . 

1899 

6,956,690 

1,187 

20 

Servia  . 

1900 

2,492,882 

312 

13 

Sweden  . 

1900 

5.136,441 

390 

8 

Switzerland  . 

1900 

3,315.443 

1,053 

82 

United  States . 

1900 

75,994,575 

55,502 

73 

*  For  the  five-year  period  of  which  the  census  year  given  is  the  median  year, 
except  for  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

*  Average  annual  Inummber  of  divorces  1896-1900. 

*  Annual  average  less  than  one.  Only  one  divorce  granted  during  the  five-year 
period. 

‘  Annulments  included  with  divorces. 

“  Legal  separations. 

“  Exclusive  of  Maoris. 
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Dn'OKrE.S  GRANTED  IN  THE  ENITED  STATES,  1867-1906. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  divorces  In  the  United  States  annually 
from  1867  to  1900  and  the  Increase  per  year: 


Divorces. 

Divorces. 

Year. 

Total 

Increase 
over  pre- 

1  Increase 

Year.  Total  over  pie- 

number. 

ceding 

number.  I  ceding 

year. 

I  year. 

1906 . 

72,062 

4.08C 

1886 . 

25,535 

2,1^ 

1905 . 

67,976 

1,777 

1885 . 

23,472 

478 

1904 . 

66,199 

1,274 

1884 . 

22,994 

•204 

19  5 . 

64.925 

3,445 

1883 . 

23,198 

1,086 

1902 . 

61,480 

496 

1882 . 

22,112 

1,350 

1901 . 

601984 

5 

1881 . 

20,762 

1.099 

1900 . 

55;  751 

4,314 

1880 . 

19,663 

2,580 

1899 . 

51,437 

3|588 

1879 . 

17,083 

094 

1898 . 

47,849 

3,150 

1878 . 

16,089 

402 

1897 . 

44^699 

1,762 

1877 . 

15;  687 

887 

1896 . 

42^937 

2,550 

1870 . 

14,800 

588 

1895 . 

40,387 

2,819 

1875 . 

14,212 

223 

1894 . 

37,568 

100 1 

1874 . 

13.989 

833 

1893 . 

37,468 

889' 

1873 . 

13,156 

766 

1802 . 

36'579 

1,039 

1872 . 

12.390 

804 

1891 . 

^,540 

2,079) 

1871 . 

11,586 

624 

1890 . 

33  401 

1.726 

1870 . 

10,962 

23 

1889 . 

31,735 

3.066  i 

1869 . 

10!  939 

789 

isas . 

2.8'  6fLQ 

1868 . 

10,150 

213 

1887 . 

27,919 

2,384 

1867 . 

9(937 

•  E'fcrease. 


DIVORCE.S  GK.INTED  TO  Til  SliANDS  -\ND  IVIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.4TES. 


Divorcee. 


Year. 

Granted  to 
husband. 

Granted 

wife. 

to 

Total 

number. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

1887  to  1900 . 

945,625 

316.149 

33.4 

629.476 

66.6 

1906  . 

72,062 

23,455 

32.5 

48.607 

67.5 

1905 . . . 

67,976 

22,220 

32.7 

45,756 

67.3 

1904  . 

66,199  1 

22,189 

33.5 

44.010 

66.5 

1903  . 

64,925 

21,321' 

32.8 

43,604 

67.2 

1902  . 

61,480 

20.056 

32.6 

41.424 

67.4 

1901  . 

60,984 

20.008 

32.8 

40,976 

■  67.2 

1900  . 

55.751 

18,620 

33.4 

37,131 

66.6 

1899  . 

51,437 

16,925 

32.9 

34,512 

67.1 

1898  . 

47,849 

15,988 

33.4 

81,861 

66.6 

1897  . 

44.699 

14,765 

33.0 

29,934 

67.0 

1896  . 

42,937 

14,448 

33.6 

28,489 

66.4 

1895  . 

40,387 

13,458 

33.3 

26,931 

66.7 

1894  . 

37.668 

12.551 

33.4 

25,017 

66.6 

1893  . 

37,468 

12,590 

33.6 

24.878 

66.4 

1892  . 

36,579 

12,677 

34.4 

24,002 

66.6 

1891  . 

35,540 

12.478 

35.1 

23,062 

64.9 

1.890  . 

33,461 

11,625 

34.7 

21,836 

65.3 

1889  . 

31.735 

11,126 

35.1 

20,609 

64.9 

1888  . 

28,669 

10.022 

35.0 

18,647 

65.0 

1887  . 

27.919 

9.729 

34.8 

18.190 

65.2 

1867  to  1886 . 

328.716 

112,540 

34.2 

216,176 

65.8 

1882  to  1886 . 

117.311 

39.499 

33.7 

77,812 

66.3 

1877  to  1881 . 

89,284 

30,786 

34.5 

68,498 

65.5 

1872  to  1876 . 

68,547 

23,130 

33.7 

45,417 

66.3 

1867  to  1871 . 

63,574 

19,125 

35.7 

34.449 

64.3 

DH  ORCES  GRANTED  ACCORDING  TO  CAUSES. 

The  most  common  single  ground  for  divorce  Is  desertion.  This  accounted  for 
3S.9  per  cent  of  all  divorces  granted  In  the  period  1887  to  1906;  for  49,4  per  cent,  or 
almost  one-half,  of  those  granted  to  the  husband  In  this  period,  and  for  83.6  per 
cent,  cr  one-third,  of  those  granted  to  the  wife. 

The  next  important  ground  for  divorce  Is,  for  husbands,  adultery,  and  for 
wives,  cruelty.  Of  the  divorces  granted  to  husbands.  28.7  per  cent  were  for  adultery 
of  the  wife,  and  of  those  granted  to  wives,  27.5  per  cent  were  for  cruelty  on  the 
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part  of  the  husband.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  divorces  granted  to  wives  were  for 
adultery  of  the  husband,  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  divorces  granted  to  husbands  were 
for  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 


Divorces:  1887  to  1906. 

Cause. 

Total 

Granted  to 
husband. 

i  Granted  to 

1  wife. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 
cent 
distrl- 1 
butlon.  1 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri¬ 

bution. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri¬ 

bution. 

All  causes . 

945,625 

100.01 

316,149 

100.0 

629,476 

100.0 

Adultery  . 

153,759 

16.  S 

90,890 

28.7 

62,869 

10.0 

Cruelty  . 

206,225 

21.8 

33,178 

10.6 

173,047 

27.6 

Desertion  . 

367,602 

38.9 

156,283 

49.4 

211,219 

33.6 

Drunkenness  . 

36,51'6 

3.9 

3,436 

1.1 

33,080 

6.3 

Neglect  to  provide . 

34,670 

3.7 

6 

* 

34,664 

6.5 

Combinations  of  preceding  causes, 
etc . . . 

88,849 

9.4 

14,330 

4.6 

74,619 

11.8 

All  other  causes . 

68,104 

6.1 

18,026 

6.7 

40,078 

6.4 

Cause  specified . 

38,129 

4.0 

9,825 

3.1 

28,304 

4.5 

Cause  unknown . 

19,975 

2.1 

8,201 

2.6 

11,774 

1.9 

♦Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


MARRIAGE  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hnn  Ucen^s— All  the  states  and  territories  in  the  Union,  with  the  excep- 

..  Carolina,  require  marriage  licenses,  and  also,  with  the  exception  of 
in  n  *’®‘lPlre  every  marriage  solemnized  to  be  reported  to  some  official 

,  However,  In  Maine,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Kansas  a 
license  is  not  required  for  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  In  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  Ohio  the  parties,  in¬ 
stead  of,  securing  a  license,  may  have  recourse  to  the  publication  of  banns.  There 
^1*0  other  minor  exceptions  or  limitations  in  certain  states. 

Age  at  Which  a  Valid  Marriage  May  Be  Contracted — The  age  at  which  a  valid 
marriage  can  be  contracted  varies  in  different  states.  The  lowest  statutory  age  for 
8-  nmle  Is  fourteen.  The  states  in  which  a  marriage  can  be  contracted  by  a  male 
at  fourteen  years  are  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia.  The 
states  in  which  the  statutory  limit  is  fifteen  years  are  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Those 
in  which  it  is  sixteen  years  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina, 
Texas  and  Utah.  Those  in  which  It  is  seventeen  years  are  Alabama,  Arkansas  and 
Georgia,  and  those  In  which  it  Is  eighteen  years  are  Arizona,  California,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnsota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Age  limit  for  Females — The  lowest  age  at  which  a  valid  contract  can  be 
made  by  a  female  Is  twelve  years.  The  states  in  which  the  statutory  limit  of 
twelve  obtains  are  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Virginia.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  statutory  limit  Is  thirteen  years.  In  the  following  states  it  is  four¬ 
teen  years:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Iowa,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas  and  Utah.  The  states  in  which  the  statutory  limit  is  fifteen  are  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin.  The  states  in  which  the  statutory  limit  is  sixteen  years  are  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wyoming.  The  statutory  limit  Is  eighteen  years  in  Idaho  and  New  York. 
In  other  states  for  which  no  minimum  marriageable  age  is  given  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law  apply. 


AGE  BELOW  WHICH  PAKENTAL  CONSENT  IS  REQUIRED. 

Parental  Consent — The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  requised  for 
the  marriage  of  a  male  is  twenty-one  years  in  nearly  all  the  states  and  territories. 
In  Tennessee  it  is  sixteen  years  and  in  Idaho  and  North  Carolina  eighteen  years. 
In  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  South  Carolina  no  limit  is 
established.  It  is  twenty-one  years  in  all  the  other  states  and  territories. 

The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  required  for  the  female  is  sixteen  years 
In  Maryland  and  Tennessee.  It  is  twenty-one  years  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
No  statutory  limit  is  established  in  New  Hampshire.  New  York  and  South  Carolina. 
In  all  the  other  states  and  territories  it  Is  eighteen  years. 

Remarriage  After  Disappearance  of  Former  Spouse — In  nearly  all  states  and 
territories  the  statutes  provide  that  a  person  may  contract  marriage  after  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  former  husband  or  wife  (the  former  marriage  not  having  been 
dissolved  by  divorce  or  annulled)  If  the  latter  has  been  continuously  absent  for  a 
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specified  number  of  years  and  has  not  been  known  to  be  living  during  this  period. 
The  length  of  time  which  the  absence  without  news  has  continued  Is  three  years  In 
Florida,  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire.  It  1«  two  years  In  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  seven 
years  In  Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  N^rth  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina.  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  five  years  In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Dela¬ 
ware,  District  of  Columbia.  Georgia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indian  Tenitcry,  Indiana,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New 
Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wycmlng. 

Prohibited  Degrees — The  degrees  of  relationship  within  which  marrrlage  Is 
prohibited  vary  somewhat  In  the  different  states  and  territories.  The  prohibitions 
do  not  extend  In  most  states  to  first  cousins.  The  states  and  territories  In  which 
first  cousins  are  not  allowed  to  many  are  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Illin  Is.  Indiana.  Kain- 
sas.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wyoming. 

The  prohibition  of  marriages  between  first  cousins  is  expressly  extended  to  first 
cousins  of  the  half  as  well  as  of  the  whole  blood  In  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota  and  Washington. 

In  Utah  marriages  are  prohibited  between  persons  related  to  each  other  within 
and  not  Including  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity. 

In  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  marriages  are  prohibited  within  the 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity. 

PROHIBITED,  VOID,  VOIDABLE  AND  CRIMINAL 

MARRIAGES. 


ALABAMA. 


Prolilbited  Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Marriages 
by  a  party  in  a  suit  for  divorce  during  the  sixty  days  allowed  after  a  decree  for 
’■a  appeal  or  pending  such  appeal  if  taken.  Solemnization  of  marriage  without  a 
license.  Voidable  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages.  On  conviction  of  incest  for 
marrying  within  prohibited  degrees,  the  court  must  declare  such  marriages  null 
ind  void.  When  either  party  is  under  the  legal  age.  So  held  under  Alabama  de¬ 
cisions,  although  the  statute  provides  that  the  party  is  Incapable  of  contracting 
marriage.  Criminal  3Iarriages — Bigamous  marriages:  incestuous  marriages;  mis¬ 
cegenation — between  blacks  and  whites;  and  marriage  of  a  female  compelled  by 
menace,  force  or  duress,  abduction  and  marriage  of  any  girl  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

ARIZONA. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Marriage  of  persons  under  the  legal  age.  Void  Mar¬ 
riages — -Incestuous  marriages.  Marriage  between  whites  and  negroes  or  Mon¬ 
golians  By  act  of  March  19.  1901,  marriage  between  whites  and  Indians  is  In¬ 
cluded.  Voidable  Marriages — By  Revised  Statutes.  1SS7 :  "MTien  either  party  was 
naturally  or  Incurably  impotent  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  when  there  was  any 
other  impediment  that  rendered  thecontraoi  veld,"  Revised  Statutes,  1901,  and  the 
act  of  March  18,  1903,  made  impoter.cy  a  cause  of  divorce.  Criminal  Marriages — 
Bigamous  marriages,  incestuous  marriages,  marriages  by  false  personation  and 
marriage  of  a  woman  by  force  or  duress. 


ARKANSAS. 


Prohibited  Marriages — A  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  former  spouse, 
unless  the  former  marriage  has  been  lawfully  dissolved  or  a  divorce  granted. 
Cold  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or 
mulattos:  marriages  under  the  age  of  consent,  seventeen  for  males  and  fourteen 
for  females;  marriages  when  at  the  time  either  party  Is  incapable  of  consenting 
from  want  of  age  or  understanding.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  where  either 
party  is  physically  incapable:  or  where  consent  Is  obtained  by  force  or  fraud. 
Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages:  incestuous  marrieges;  and  marriage  of 
a  woman  compelled  by  force,  duress  or  menace. 


CALIFOKNTA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  of  white  persons  with  negroes  and  mulattos, 
amended  to  Include  Mongolians  by  act  of  March  16.  1901,  are  declared  illegal. 
Subsequent  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  former  spouse  Is,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  declared  illegal.  Incestuous  marriages.  Void  Marriages — Incestuous  mar¬ 
riages;  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes,  mulattos,  or,  by  the  amendment  of  1901, 
with  Mongolians;  bigamous  marriages;  manlage  of  an  insane  person.  Voidable 
Marriages — Marriages  when  consent  Is  obtained  by  fraud  or  force;  when  either 
pany  is  under  the  age  of  legal  consent  and  parental  consent  was  not  given;  where 
either  party  is  physically  and  Incurably  incapable  of  entering  Into  the  marriage 
state.  These  objections  must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Ciimhial  Mar¬ 
riages— Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  marriages;  marriages  under  false  persona¬ 
tion;  marriage  of  a  woman  by  force,  menace  or  duress. 

COLORADO. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  one  year  after  divorce.  Solemnization 
of  marriage  between  persons  under  age  without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
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dlans.  Void  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and 
negroes  or  mulattos.  Section  1093,  General  Statutes,  Colorado,  1883,  as  amended 
by  Chapter  32,  acts  of  1885,  while  granting  divorce  from  a  bigamous  marriage, 
provides  that  no  divorce  shall  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  a  marriage 
“except  in  case  where  the  marriage  shall  be  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  a 
prior  marriage.”  Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  ma»- 
riages;  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes  or  mulattos.  Forcible  or  fraudulent  de¬ 
tention  of  a  woman  with  the  intention  of  marrying  her  or  causing  her  to  be 
married  is  criminal.  The  marriage  by  any  unmarried  person  of  the  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  of  another. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Incestuou.s  marriages;  marriage  of  persons  without  a 
license.  Void  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  marriages  celebrated  otherwise 
than  by  an  authorized  person  or  the  forms  of  a  religious  denomination.  Criminal 
Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  bigamous  marriages.  By  act  of  Juiy  4,  1895, 
marriages  of  epileptic,  imbecile  or  feeble  minded  persons. 

DEEAWARE. 

Prohibited  marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  negroes  or  mulattos,  marriages  of  paupers,  subject  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  dismissal  from  the  almshouse.  Void  Marriages — Mairiages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees;  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro  or  mulatto;  bigamous 
marriages;  marriage  with  a  person  insane  at  the  time;  marriage  solemnized  by 
any  person  not  authorized  by  law,  unless  lawful  in  other  respects  and  consum¬ 
mated  with  full  belief  of  either  of  the  parties  in  its  validity.  Criminal  Marriages 
— Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and 
negroes  or  mulattos. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous 
marriages,  by  the  Code,  1901;  marriage  of  the  guilty  party  after  a  divorce  for 
adultery,  by  the  Code,  1901.  Solemnization  is  prohibited  without  a  license  or  by 
an  unauthorized  person.  Void  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages;  marriage  of  a  person  adjudged  a  lunatic.  Code,  1901,  repeals  the  latter. 
Voidable  Marriages — No  statutory  provision  prior  to  the  Code.  Under  the  Code, 
1901,  the  following  marriages  are  voidable:  Marriages  by  force  or  fraud;  mar¬ 
riages  in  which  either  party  is  physically  incapable  of  entering  the  marriage 
state;  marriage  of  an  idiot  or  person  adjudged  a  lunatic.  By  Code  amendment  of 
.Tune  30,  1902,  marriages  when  either  party  is  under  the  age  of  consent.  Criminal 
Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  ma.rriages. 


GEORGIA. 

Prvjhibited  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and 
persons  of  African  descent.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous 
marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  African  descent;  marriage 
of  an  insane  person.  Voidable  Maiaiages — Marriages  induced  by  force  or  fraud; 
marriages  under  age  of  consent;  when  either  party  is  impotent  at  time  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  marriage  by  an  unmarried  per¬ 
son  of  a  married  person;  incestuous  marriages. 

IDAHO. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Solemnization  Is  prohibited  without  a  license  or  be¬ 
tween  persons  legally  Incapable  of  contracting  matrimony.  Void  Marriages _ 

Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  mairiages;  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes  or 
mulattos;  marriage  within  six  months  after  a  divorce,  by  the  act  of  February  14 
1903.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  procured  by  fraud  or  force;  when  either 
*?  physically  incapable  of  entering  the  marriage  state.  Ciiminal  Marriages 
—Marriages  entered  into  by  falsely  impersonating  another;  incestuous  marriages’ 
bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  woman  by  force,  menace  or  duress. 

ILLINOIS. 


Prohibited  Marriages — By  amendment  of  July  1,  1905,  marriage  after  divorce 
contrary  to  the  statute.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees; 
marriage  after  divorce  contrary  to  the  amendment  of  July  1,  1905.  The  statute 
person  or  idiot  is  capable  of  contracting  marriage  and  the 
courts  ha.ve  set  aside  such  a  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  party.  Amendment 
of  Juiy  1,  1905,  provides  that  common  law  mairiages  are  void  after  that  date 
unless^  certain  steps  be  taken  by  the  parties.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriages  by 
false  impersonation  of  another;  bigamous  marriages:  incestuous  marriages’  mar¬ 
riage  after  divorce  contrary  to  the  statute  by  the  amendment  of  July  1  190.5 

INDIANA. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees’  marriages  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  persons  of  one-eighth  or  mori  negro  blood  Void  Marrfales^ 
the  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriages  between 
persons  having  as  much  as  one-eighth  negro  blood;  marriages  when 
party  IS  insane  or  idiotic  p.t  time  of  marriag-e.  The  act  of  April  15  ii>05 
persons  resident  of  this  state,  with  intent  to  evade  the  law  of  the 
^ntenVinn  another  state  and  there  have  their  marriage  solemnized  with  the 

and. residing  in  this  state,  and  do  so  return 
and  reside  in  this  state,  .such  marriage  shall  be  void.  Criminal  Marriages _ 
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Bigamous  marriages:  Incestuous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and  per¬ 
sons  of  one-eighth  or  more  negro  blood. 

IOWA. 

Void  .Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages,  unless  the  parties  live  and  cohabit  together  after  the  death  of  the  former 
husband  or  wife.  Voidable  .Marriages — Marriage  of  a  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  for  males  or  fourteen  years  for  females,  at  the  option  of  such  j^rson, 
made  known  before  he  or  she  Is  six  months  older  than  the  age  fixed.  Criminal 
.Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  Incestuous  marriages;  marriage  solemnized 
otherwise  than  prescribed  by  statute.  Persons  married  without  a  license  are 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

KANSAS. 

Piohibited  .Marriages — The  act  of  June  1,  lUCi3,  prohibits  the  marriage  of  an 
epileptic.  Imbecile,  feeWe  minded  or  Insane  person,  except  the  woman  be  over 
forty-fi\-e  years  of  age.  Void  .Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degree: 
marriages  in  which  either  party  Is  incap.able  of  contracting,  from  want  of  age 
or  understanding.  Criminal  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages:  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages.  whether  contracted  within  or  without  this  state;  marriage  of  a  woman 
compelled  by  force,  menace  or  duress;  marriage  contraiy  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  act  of  June  1,  1903.  Living  together  as  husband  and  wife  when  unmarried  is 
criminal. 

JCENTICKV. 

Proliiblted  Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  marriages 
with  an  Idiot  or  lunatic;  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or  mulattos; 
bigamous  marriages;  marriages  of  persons  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  for 
males  and  twelve  years  for  females;  marri.-iges  not  solemnized  or  contracted  In 
Che  presence  of  an  authorized  person  or  society.  Void  Marriages — All  the  pro¬ 
hibited  marriages:  with  the  exception  that  no  marriage  solemnized  by  an  unau¬ 
thorized  person  is  invalid.  If  either  party  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  believed  It 
valid.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  obtained  by  force  or  fraud;  marriages  be¬ 
tween.  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years  for  males  or  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  for  females  without  parental  consent.  If  not  ratified  by  cohabita¬ 
tion  after  the  greater  ages.  Criminal  .Marriages — Incestuous  marriages;  bigamous 
marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or  mulattos. 

LOVISLVNW. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages:  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
d'-grees;  marriage  of  a  woman  within  ten  months  after  the  dissolution  of  a  prior 
marriage;  marriage  of  an  accomplice  In  adultery  after  divorce  on  that  ground; 
marriages  between  white  persons  and  persons  of  color.  Void  Marriages — Marriages 
within  prohibited  degrees:  bigamous  marriages;  marriages  between  white  persons 
and  persons  of  color.  Voidable  .Marriages — Marriages  without  free  consent,  unless 
the  violence  or  mistake  is  con-Joned  voluntarily.  Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous 
marriages;  Incestuous  marriages;  marriage  of  an  accomplice  In  adultery  after  a 
divorce  on  that  ground. 

M.4IXE. 

Prohibited  Jfarriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Void  Mar¬ 
riages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriage 
of  an  insane  person  or  Idiot,  whether  contracted  in  this  state,  or  In  another  with 
Intent  to  evade  the  laws  of  this  state.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  woman  by  force,  menace 
or  duress. 

M.VKyi_VXI>. 

Proliiblted  .Marriages — ilarriagcs  within  prohibited  degrees:  marriages  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  negroes,  or  persons  of  nigro  descent,  to  the  third  generation, 
inclusive:  marriage  without  a  license.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous:  between  whites 
and  negroes  or  persons  of  negro  descent  to  the  third  generation.  Inclusive.  Void¬ 
able  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees.  Ciiminal  Marriages — Biga¬ 
mous  marriages;  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  or  within  the  three  de¬ 
grees  of  direct  lineal  consanguinity  or  the  first  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity; 
marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or  persons  of  negro  descent  to  the  third 
generation  Inclusive;  marriages  without  a  license  or  publication  of  banns,  either  in 
this  state  or  in  another  by  citizens  of  this  slate,  Quakers  excepted. 

MASS-VCUl.  SETTS. 

Prohibited  Marriuge.>« — Marriages  within  prohib'te.i  degrees;  marriages  between 
insane  persons  or  idiots.  Void  -Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  de¬ 
grees;  bigamous:  under  the  age  of  consent  if  the  parties  separate  under  that  age 
and  do  not  afterward  cohabit;  marriages  out  of  the  state  to  evade  law  against 
Incestuous,  bigamous  or  insane  marriages.  Marriages  of  insane  persons  or  idiots. 
But  Inconsistent  enactments  leave  these  in  a  position  of  some  doubt.  Criminal 
.Marriages — Bigamous  marriages:  marriages  wlthm  prohibited  degrees;  marriage 
of  the  party  from  whom  a  divorce  was  granted,  within  two  years;  marriage  of 
a  female  under  sixteen  years  of  age  without  the  consent  of  her  parent,  guardian 
or  master. 

>ncinG  vx. 

Prohiluted  Mairiagts — alarringes  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees:  bigamous  mar- 
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riages;  marriages  of  insane  persoi  s  or  Idiots:  marriages  under  the  age  of  consent 
if  the  parties  separate  during  such  nonage  and  do  not  cohabit  together  after¬ 
ward:  marriages  procured  by  force  or  fraud,  if  there  if  no  subsequent  voluntary 
cohabitation  of  the  parties.  Voidable  Jlarriages — Marriage  of  a  party  physically 
Incapacitated,  if  suit  is  brouglit  witliin  two  years  after  marriage.  Criminal  Mar¬ 
riages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages:  marriage 
of  a  woman  by  force,  menace  or  duress:  marriages  after  decree  of  divorce  within 
the  time  fixed  by  the  court,  not  exceeding  two  years  (by  amendment  of  September 
28,  18871:  marriage  by  a  person  v/ho  has  had  any  one  of  certain  venereal  diseases 
and  has  not  been  cured  (by  amendment  approved  June  15,  1899):  marriage  with  a 
person  who  has  been  confined  as  an  epileptic,  feeble  minded,  imbecile  or  insane 
patient,  without  filing  the  necessary  certificate  of  cure  (by  amendment  approved 
May  2o,  19051. 

MINNESOTA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees:  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages:  marhiage  of  a  person  who  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble  minded  or  insane, 
as  modified  by  the  act  of  April  11,  1901.  The  act  of  April  11,  1901,  provides  that 
marriages  between  a  woman  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years  or  a  man  of  any 
age  (except  he  marry  a  woman  over  the  age  of  forty-fi%e  yearsl  either  of  whom 
is  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble  minded  or  a*flicted  with  insanity,  and  any  other  per¬ 
son,  is  prohibited.  Act  of  April  10,  1901,  prohibits  marriage  of  a  person  w'iihin  six 
months  after  divorce.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees,  if 
solemnized  within  this  state:  bigamous  marriages,  if  solemnized  within  this  state, 
except  that  If  the  former  husband  or  v,nfo  has  been  absent  five  successive  years, 
without  being  known  to  such  person  to  be  living,  such  second  marriage  is  held  to 
be  voidable  only.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  where  either  party  is  incapable 
of  assenting  for  want  of  age  or  understanding,  or  where  the  consent  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  force  or  fraud  and  there  is  no  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation. 
Bigamous  marriage  where  the  former  spouse  has  been  absent  five  successive  years 
without  being  known  to  the  party  to  be  living.  Criminal  Slaniages— Marriage  of 
a  female  compelled  by  force,  menace  or  duress:  incestuous  marriages:  bigamous 
marriages:  marriages  within  six  months  after  divorce,  by  the  act  of  April  10, 
1901:  marriage  of  an  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeole  minded  or  insane  person,  by  the 
act  of  April  11,  1901,  with  the  modification  introduced  by  that  act. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees:  marriages  of 
whites  with  negroes  or  mulattos,  or  persons  having  one-fourth  or  more  of  negro 
blood.  The  Annotated  Code,  adopted  1892,  amended  the  foregoing  by  prohibiting 
marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or  mulattos,  or  persons  who  have  one- 
eighth  or  more  of  negro  blood,  or  with  Mongolians,  or  persons  who  have  one- 
eighth  or  more  of  Mongolian  blood.  Void  Marriage.s — Marriages  within  prohibited 
degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriage.s  between  whites  and  negroes  or,  by  the 
Annotated  Code  of  1892,  Mongolians.  Criminal  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages; 
bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  female  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years  by 
force,  menace,  fraud,  deceit,  strategom  or  duress;  marriage  of  another  by  false 
personation;  marriage  in  another  state  to  avoid  the  prohibitions  of  the  laws  of 
this  state  followed  by  return  to  and  cohabitation  in  this  state. 

MISSOCKI. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees:  marriages  between 
whites  and  negroes.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  mar¬ 
riages  of  whiles  and  negroes:  bigamous  marriages.  Criminal  Marriages — Incest¬ 
uous  marri^es;  bigamous  marriages;  marriages  between  whites  and  persons  hav- 
Ing  on6-6ignin  part  or  irior©  of  n6gro  blood  i  marriage  of  a  woman  bv  force 
menace  or  duress.  ’ 

MONTANA. 

Proliibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  mar- 

Sta®tmes™lS87  ®^The^rod®i‘nf'’i  consent,  by  Ihe  Compiled 

btatute^  188(.  The  Code  of  1895  does  not  in  express  terras  prohibit  these  mar- 

do®®  prohibit  tne  marriage  of  the  innocent  party  within  two  years  or 
rv,  within  three  years  after  divorce.  A'oid  Marriages — By  the 

lS9o,  marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages.  Void- 
Marriages— By  the  Code  of  1895,  marriages  Induced  by  force  or  fraud,  or  where 
one  party  is  physically  incapable  at  time  of  marriage,  the  incapacity  continuing 
incurable.  Crii^n.-U  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  Incestuous 
marriages,  marriage  of  female  by  force,  menace  or  duress,  or  by  false  impersona¬ 
tion.  By  the  Code  of  1895,  marriage  of  the  Innocent  partrwithin  two  y^ears  or 
guilty  party  within  three  years  after  divorce.  wunin  rwo  years  or 

NEBRASKA. 

Prohibited  Marriages— It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has  obtained  a  de- 

months  allowed  fSr  an  appeal  or  for 
marry  during  its  pendency.  Void  Marriage's — Mar- 
riages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  mariiages  of  white  persons 

h.si'ne'’ marriages  wUh  persons  w^^i^arl 
P  ^  ’•  P  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  under 

af  tei  wL  d^  m?rria-?es  nro®  separate  during  such  nonage  and  do  not  cohabit 

atteiwaid,  marriages  procured  by  force  or  fraud  without  subsequent  voluntary  co- 
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habitation.  Criminal  MarrlaKe* — Bigamous  marriages;  Incestuous  marriages; 
marriages  within  the  time  limited  tor  taking  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  divorce 
or  while  such  appeal  Is  pending. 

NEVADA. 

Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees.  Bigamous  marriages. 
Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  below  the  age  of  legal  consent,  unless  the  parties 
voluntarily  cohabited  after  reaching  legal  age;  marriages  where  either  party  Is 
incapable,  for  want  of  understanding,  of  assenting  thereto,  unless  there  Is  volun¬ 
tary  cohabitation  after  such  Incapacity  Is  removed;  marriages  obtained  by  fraud, 
unless  there  Is  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation.  Such  marriages  are  void  from 
the  time  their  “nullity  shall  be  declared  by  a  court  of  competent  authority." 
Criminal  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages; 
marriages  of  whites  with  black  persons,  mulattos,  Indians  or  Chinese;  marriage 
by  false  Impersonation;  marriage  of  a  woman  by  force,  menace  or  duress. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriage  within  prohibited  degrees.  Void  Marriages — 
Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees.  If  solemnized  within  the  state;  bigamous 
marriages.  If  solemnized  within  the  state,  knowing  the  former  husband  or  wife 
to  be  alive.  Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  incestuous  marriages. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  and,  by  the  act 
of  April  3,  1902,  bigamous  marriages.  The  act  of  March  28,  1904,  prohibits  any 
person  who  has  been  confined  in  any  public  asylum  or  Institution  as  an  epileptic. 
Insane  or  feeble  minded  patient  from  intermarrying  in  this  state  without  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  two  regularly  licensed  physicians  of  the  state  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  cured  of  such  insanity,  epilepsy  or  feeble  mflnd,  and  that  there  Is  no 
probability  that  such  person  will  transmit  any  such  defects  or  disabilities  to  the 
issue  of  such  marriage.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
by  the  act  of  April  3.  1902:  bigamous  marriages;  abduction  and  marriage  of  a  fe¬ 
male  under  15  years  of  age  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  Void¬ 
able  Marriages — Marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  under  act  of  April  3,  1902. 
Criminal  Marriages — Marriages  incestuous  or  within  the  prohibited  degrees;  biga¬ 
mous  marriages:  marriage  of  a  woman  against  her  w-ill;  marriage  of  a  female 
under  15  years  of  age  without  parental  consent.  The  act  of  March  28.  1904.  makes 
marriages  criminal  when  contracted  with  an  epileptic,  .Insane  or  feeble  minded 
patient  who  has  not  recovered. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Solemnization  of  marriage  under  the  age  fixed  by  law 
is  prohibited  In  the  absence  of  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  Voidable  Mar¬ 
riages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  of  males  under  18  and  fe¬ 
males  under  15  years  of  age.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  de¬ 
grees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  female  by  force,  menace  or  duress; 
marriage  under  age  contrary  to  the  statute. 

NEW  YORK. 

Prohibited  Marriages — The  statutes  prohibit  the  defendant  in  a  divorce  case 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  against  whom  a  decree  has  been  pronounced  from  mar¬ 
rying  again  during  the  life  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  In  which  such  decree  was 
rendered  could  modify  the  decree  so  as  to  permit  such  marriage  after  five  years, 
provided  that  the  plaintiff  had  remarried.  The  act  of  May  17,  1897,  makes  the 
same  provision,  except  that  It  does  not  require  that  the  plaintiff  shall  have  re¬ 
married.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  Incestuous  marriages.  Voidable 
Marriages — Marriages  under  the  age  of  consent,  but  such  marriages  are  not  void¬ 
able  at  suit  of  the  party  who  was  of  the  age  of  consent,  nor  where  the  parties 
freely  cohabit  after  teaching  such  age;  marriages  to  which  either  party  is  In¬ 
capable  of  consenting,  from  want  of  understanding:  marriages,  either  party  to 
which  is  physically  incompetent;  marriages  in  which  consent  Is  obtained  by  force, 
duress  or  fraud.  The  word  “duress”  was  added  by  the  act  of  April  17,  1896, 
which  also  adds  marriages  when  a  former  wife  or  husband  Is  living,  but  such 
wife  or  husband  has  been  absent  for  five  successive  years  and  not  known  to  the 
other  party  to  be  living  during  that  time.  These  marriages  are  “void  from  the 
time”  their  "nullity  Is  declared  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction."  Criminal 
Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriages 
to  which  consent  is  obtained  by  menace,  force  or  duress;  marriages  by  false  per¬ 
sonation. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  between  whites  and  negroes  or  Indians,  or 
between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  or  Indian  descent  to  the  third  generation, 
inclusive.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous,  and  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro 
descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  under  the  age  of  consent;  marriages,  either 
party  to  which  is  physically  impotent;  marriages  which  either  party  Is  incapable 
of  contracting  for  want  of  will  or  understanding.  The  amendment  of  March  7, 
1887,  adds  marriage  between  a  Croaian  Indian  and  a  person  of  negro  descent  to 
the  third  generation.  Inclusive.  These  marriages  may  be  declared  void  from  the 
beginning  by  the  court,  but  their  validity  cannot  be  attacked  after  the  birth  of 
Issue  and  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriage  of  a 
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female  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  marriages  of  -whites  with  negroes;  biga¬ 
mous  marriages. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Prohibited  Marriages. — Under  the  Code  of  1886,  the  marriage  of  the  guilty 
party  to  a  divorce  for  adultery  during  the  life  of  the  innocent  party.  By  the 
amendment  of  March,  7,  1901,  the  marriage  of  either  party  to  a  divorce  within 
three  months  after  the  decree.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  de¬ 
grees;  bigamous  marriages.  Voidable  Marriages — Under  the  Code  of  1885,  until 
repealed  by  the  Code  of  1895,  marriages  were  voidable  where  either  party  was  In¬ 
capable,  from  physical  causes,  of  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  or  where  the 
consent  of  either  was  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriage 
of  a  woman  induced  by  force,  menace  or  duress;  incestuous  marriages;  bigamous 
marriages;  marriages  by  false  impersonation. 

OHIO. 

Prohibited  Marriages — The  statute  declares  that  “male  persons  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  female  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  nearer  of  kin 
than  second  cousins  and  not  having  a.  husband  or  wife  living,  may  be  joined  in 
marriage.  Criminal  Marriages — Incestuous;  bigamous. 

OREGON. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  mar¬ 
riages.  The  statute  in  force  in  1887  prohibited  marriages  between  whites  and 
negroes,  or  persons  of  one-fourth  or  more  negro  blood.  The  act  of  February  20, 
1896,  amends  the  foregoing  by  prohibiting  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes 
or  Mongolians,  or  persons  of  one-fourth  or  more  negro  or  Mongolian  blood.  Void 
Marriages — All  marriages  which  are  prohibited  by  law  on  account  of  consan¬ 
guinity  between  the  parties,  or  on  account  of  either  party  having  a  former  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  then  living;  marriages  between  a  white  person  and  a  person  having 
one-fourth  or  more  negro,  Chinese  or  Kanaka  blood,  or  more  than  one-half  Indian 
blood.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  where  either  party  is  incapable  of  contract¬ 
ing  or  consenting,  for  want  of  legal  age  or  sufficient  understanding;  or  when  the 
consent  of  either  party  is  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.  Such  marriages  are  voidable 
only  at  suit  of  party  laboring  under  disability,  or  upon  whom  force  or  fraud  is 
practised,  and  not  by  such  person  if  the  parties  freely  cohabit  after  arriving  at 
legal  age,  or  acquiring  sufficient  understanding,  or  being  restored  to  reason,  freed 
from  the  force,  or  having  discovered  the  fraud.  Criminal  Marriages — The  void 
marriages  given  above,  and  marriage  of  a  female  under  sixteen  years  without 
parents’  consent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriage  of  the 
guilty  party  after  a  divorce  for  adultery.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous.  Voidable 
Marriages — Within  prohibited  degreea  Criminal  Marriages — Incestuous;  bigamous. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Prohibited  Marriages — ^Within  prohibited  degree.?.  Void  Marriages-— Within 
prohibited  degrees;  bigamous;  when  either  party  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic.  Criminal 
Marriages — Within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous. 

SOUTH  CAROLIN.4. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  of 
Idiots  and  lunatics.  Void  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  marriages  of  whites 
with  Indians,  negroes,  mulattos,  mestizos  or  half-breeds.  The  courts  have  held 
the  marriage  of  an  insane  person  void.  Criminal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages; 
Incestuous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  by  ab¬ 
duction;  marriages  of  whites  with  Indians,  negroes,  mulattos,  mestizos  or  half- 
breeds. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriage  of  the  guilty  party  to  a  divorce  for  adultery 
during  the  life  of  the  Innocent  party.  Void  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited 
degrees;  bigamous  marriages.  Voidable  Marriages — Marriages  to  which  consent  is 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  or  if  either  party  is  physically  Incapable  of  entering 
into  the  married  state.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriage  of  a  female  induced  by 
force,  menace  or  duress;  marriages  induced  by  false  personation;  incestuous  mar¬ 
riages;  bigamous  marriages. 

TENNESSEE. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Person  guilty  of  adultery  is  prohibited  from  marrying 
the  person  with  whom  the  crime  was  committed  during  the  life  of  the  former 
spouse.  Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes, 
mulattos  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  descended  from  a  negro  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  inclusive;  bigamous  marriages.  Void  Marriages — The  statutes  declare  that 
the  three  prohibited  marriages  given  last  above  cannot  be  contracted,  but  dc  not 
expressly  declare  them  void.  The  courts  have  held  bigamous  marriages  absolutely 
void.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriage  of  a  female  compelled  by  force,  menace  or 
duress;  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes  or  descendants  of  negroes  to  the  third 
generation;  Incestuous  marriages,  bigamous  marriages. 

TEXAS. 

Prohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages  between 
persons  of  European  blood  or  their  descendants  and  Africans,  or  the  descendants 
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9£  -Africans.  In  Section  2959.  Revised  Civil  Statutes.  1895.  the  word  European  In 
tho  foregoing  Is  changed  to  Caucasian.  Void  .Marriages — Marriages  between  per¬ 
sona  of  Caucasian  blood  or  their  descendants  and  Africans  or  the  descendants  of 
Africans.  Criminal  Marriages — The  prohibited  marriages  given  above*  bigamous 
marriages;  marriage  of  a  woman  by  abduction. 


A'ERMOMT. 

Prohibited  -Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees.  Void  Marriages — 
Incestuous  marriages,  solemnized  within  the  state.  Void¬ 
able  Marriages — Marriages  below  the  age  of  legal  consent,  unless  the  parties  freely 
cohabited  after  reaching  such  age.  but  not  voidable  on  the  application  of  the 
party  who  was  of  legal  age;  marriages  In  which  consent  Is  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud,  unless  the  parties  subsequently  voluntarily  cohabited:  marriages  In  which 
either  party  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  unless  after  the  restoration  of  such  person  to 
reason  the  parties  voluntarily  cohabited;  marriages  In  which  either  party  Is  physi¬ 
cally  Incapable  of  entering  Into  the  marriage  state,  but  only  voidable  at  the  suit 
of  the  injured  party  and  within  two  years  after  marriage.  Criminal  Marriages — 
Bigamous  marriages,  incestuous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  person  against  whom  a 
il.-cree  of  divorce  is  rendered,  to  any  person  other  than  the  libellant,  within  three 
years  from  the  time  the  decree  is  granted. 

MKC.INL\. 

Proliibited  Marriages — Within  prohibited  degrees.  Void  Marriages — Marriages 
between  while  and  colored  persons,  bigamous  marriages;  marrlagTis  under  the  age 
of  consent,  if  there  be  separation  during  nonage  and  no  cohabitation  after  reach¬ 
ing  such  age.  Voidable  .Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  marriages 
if  insa.ne  persons  and  of  persons  physically  incapable  of  entering  the  marriage 
state.  Such  marriages  are  declared  to  be  “void  from  the  time  thev  shall  be  so 
declared  by  a  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity,  or  from  the  time  of  the  conviction  of 
the  parlies,"  under  the  penal  statut*  s.  Criminal  Marriages — Marriage  by  taking 
away  and  detaining  against  her  will  any  female;  bigamous  marriages;  incestuous 
marriages;  marriages  of  white  and  colored  persons. 

IV.ASIlINOrOX. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Within  prohibited  degiees;  bigamous.  Voidable  5Iar- 
nages — Marrriages  to  which  either  party  is  incapable  of  consenting  for  want  of 
legal  age  or  a  sufficient  understanding,  or  where  the  consent  of  either  Is  obtained 
by  force  or  fraud,  are  voidable,  but  only  at  the  suit  of  the  party  laboring  under 
the  disability,  or  upon  whom  force  or  fraud  is  imposed.  Criminal  -Marriages— 
Maijiages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  a  woman 
by  force,  menace  or  duress. 

WEST  ^IRGINI.1. 

Marriages— -Within  prohibited  degrees.  Voidable  Marriages — Mar- 
whites  and  negroes;  bigamous  marriages:  marriages  within  pro- 
degrees;  marriages  when  either  party  Is  Insane,  or  Incapable  from  physical 
fbarriage  state;  m.arrlages  under  the  age  of  consent, 
’ll?®®.®.  from  the  time  liiey  are  sc  declared  by  a  decree  of 

nrobrntfo/  tnm'bal  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  marriages  within 

of  whites  and  negroes.  It  it  criminal  to  take  away 
marry^another^™^  ^  against  her  will  with  Intent  to  marry  her  or  cause  her  to 

WISCONSIN. 

Ib-ohibited  Marriages — Marriages  within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous  mar- 
riages.  The  act  of  May  2,  1901,  declares  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  marry 

within  one  year  after  divorce  unless  authorized  by  the  court  which  grants  the 
divorce.  Ihe  act  of  June  19.  1905.  amends  the  foregoing  by  providing  that  the 
court  may  only  authorize  the  divorced  persons  to  remarry  each  other  within 
one  year.  ;‘No  Insane  person  or  idiot  snail  I.  e  capable  of  contracting  a  mar¬ 
riage.”  Void  Marriages — Incestuous  marriages  and  bigamous  marriages  If  sol¬ 
emnized  within  the  state;  marriages  of  insane  persons  or  idiots;  marriages  of 
divorced  persons  within  one  year  after  decree,  by  the  act  of  May  2  1901  Void¬ 
able  Marriages — Marriages  to  which  either  party  Is  Incapable  of  assenting  from 
want  of  age  or  understanding:  marriages  to  which  consent  is  obtained  by  force 
or  fraud.  In  the  absence  of  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation.  Such  marriages 
are  declared  to  be  "void  from  such  time  as  shall  be  Hxed  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  competent  authority  declaring  the  nullity  thereof."  Criminal  Mar¬ 
riages — All  prohibited  marriages. 

MYOMING. 


Prohibited  Marriages — Bigamous  marriages;  marriage  of  an  Insane  person 
or  idiot;  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degree.  Such  marriages  "shall  In  no 
case  be  solemnized.”  Void  Marriages — Within  prohibited  degrees;  bigamous;  of 
insane  persons  or  Idiots.  Voidable  .>Iarriages — Marriages  to  which  either  party 
is  under  the  age  of  legal  consent.  If  the  parties  separate  during  nonage  and  do 
not  cohabit  afterwards;  and  marriages  to  which  the  consent  of  either  party  Is 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation. 
C  riminal — Bigamous. 
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DIVORCE  LAWS. 

CAUSES  FOR  mVOKCE. 

There  are  thirty-five  different  causes  for  absolute  divorce  recognized  In  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  Territories.  In  the  following  table  the  causes  are  given  separately  and 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  each  is  recognized: 

Desertion — Abandonment  or  Desertion. — In  all  except  New  York,  District  of 
Columbia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Refusal  to  Move  to  State. — Tennessee. 

Cruelty — Extreme  Cruelty. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Attempt  to  Take  Life. — Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

Violence  Endangering  Life. — Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Arkansas. 

Indignities  and  Defamation. — Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Wyoming,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Sexual  Immorality — Adultery.- — In  all  States  but  South  Carolina. 

Crime  Against  Nature. — Alabama. 

Lewd  Conduct. — Kentucky. 

Loathsome  Disease. — Kentucky. 

Intemperance — Habitual  Drunkenness. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Misourl,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 

Habitual  Use  of  Drugs. — Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Mississippi. 

Neglect — Neglect  to  Provide. — Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  Delaware.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Wyoming,  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Washington. 

Neglect  of  Dufy.— Ohio,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  California. 

Defects  of  Disposition — Violent  Temper. — Florida  and  Kentucky. 

Intolerant  Religious  Belief. — New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky. 

Crime — Conviction  or  Imprisonment. — All  except  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 

Fugitive  from  Justice. — Virginia  and  Louisiana. 

Lack  of  Real  Consent  to  Marriage — ^Duress  or  Force. — Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
Kentucky  and  Washington. 

Fraud  or  Fraudulent  Contract. — Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Washington. 

Incapacity  to  Contract  Marriage — Mental  Incapacity, — Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Washington. 

Want  of  Age. — Delav.'are, 

Personal  Unfitness  to  Contract  Marriage — Impotency. — All  except  Vermont, 
Connecticut.  New  York,  District  of  Ctflumbia,  South  Carolina,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Texas.  Montana,  Idaho  and  California. 

Pregnancy  before  Marriage. — Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Wyoming.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Illicit  Carnal  Intercourse. — Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Illegality  of  Marriage — Bigamy. — Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Colorado. 

Consanguinity, — Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi. 

Other  Causes — Void  and  Voidable  Marriages  (not  otherwise  specified). — 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland. 

Previous  Divorce  in  Another  State.— Florida,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Misconduct. — Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin. 

Vagrancy. — Missouri  and  Wyoming. 

Voluntary  Separation. — Rhode  Island,  after  ten  years;  Kentucky,  after  five 
years. 

Civil  Death. — -Rhode  Island. 

Presumption  of  Death. — Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Causes  Deemed  Sutilcient  by  Courts. — Washington. 

Limited  Divorces. — Limited  divorces  or  separations  from  bed  and  board  are 
granted  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan.  Minnesota  (in  favor  of  wife  only), 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  (in  favor  of  wife 
only),  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee  (in  favor  of  wife  only),  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Absolute  divorces  are  granted  In  Hawaii  for  the  following  causes:  (a)  Adul¬ 
tery  of  either  party,  (b)  Desertion  for  term  of  three  years,  (c)  Imprisonment  for 
life  or  for  more  than  seven  years,  fd)  Chinese  leprosy. 
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LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  REQUIRED  BEFORE  BRINGING  SUIT  FOR  DIVORCE. 

Five  Years — Massachusetts  (except  If  when  married  both  parties  were  resi¬ 
dents  three  years).  The  residence  limitation  is  four  years. 

Three  Years — Alabama  (In  cases  of  voluntary  abandonment),  Connecticut 
(unless  the  cause  of  divorce  shall  ha-vo  arisen  subsequent  to  the  removal  Into  the 
state;  or  unless  the  defendant  shall  have  continuously  resided  in  the  state  three 
years  next  before  the  date  of  petition,  and  actual  service  shall  have  been  made 
upon  him;  or  unless  the  alleged  cause  is  habitual  Intemperance,  or  Intolerable 
cruelty,  and  the  plaintiff  was  domiciled  In  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
and  before  bringing  the  petition  has  returned  to  the  state  with  the  Intention  of 
permanently  remaining).  District  of  Columbia  (for  any  cause  occurring  ouulde  of 
the  District  and  prior  to  residence  therein),  Massachusetts  (In  cases  where  both 
parties  were  residents  on  marriage). 

Two  Years — Florida  (except  for  adultery,  when  residence  quallflcation  Is 
waived),  Indiana,  Maryland  (If  cause  occurred  outside  the  state).  New  Jersey  (In 
cases  of  desertion).  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont  (if  cause 
occurred  in  another  state  or  country). 

One  Year — Alabama  (all  cases  except  voluntary  abandonment),  Arizona,  Ar¬ 
kansas  (in  case  the  cause  of  divorce  occurred  or  existed  out  of  the  state;  the 
■  plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the  time  the  cause  arose  or 
existed,  unless  it  was  also  a  legal  cause  of  divorce  In  the  state  where  it  arose  or 
exi.sted),  California,  Colorado  (except  on  ground  of  adulterj-  or  extreme  cruelty, 
when  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  state),  Georgia,  Idaho  (cases  of  In¬ 
sanity),  Illinois  (unless  the  offence  or  injury  complained  of  was  committed  In  the 
state,  or  whRe  one  or  both  of  the  parties  resided  In  the  state),  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky  (in  case  the  cause  of  divorce  arose  or  existed  without  the  state,  the  plaintiff 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the  time  the  cause  arose  or  existed, 
unless  it  was  also  a  cause  for  divorce  in  the  place  where  It  arose  or  existed),  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  (except  when  the  action  is  on  the  ground  of  adultery  com¬ 
mitted  while  the  complainant  was  a  resident  of  the  state),  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota.  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  (except  in  case  of  adultery  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  committed  while  plaintiff  was  a  resident  of  the  state;  or  If 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  state,  the  plaintiff  must  have  resided  therein 
from  the  time  of  such  marriage  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action), 
Wyoming. 

But  Months — Idaho  (all  cases  except  Insanity),  Nebraska  (In  case  the  marriage 
was  ^lemnlzed  in  the  state  it  is  sufficient  that  complainant  has  resided  in  the 
state  from  the  time  of  marriage  to  the  time  of  filing  the  complaint),  Nevada. 
Texas. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

in  the  United  States  women  enjoy  suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  men  at  all 
elections  In  five  states:  Wyoming,  established  in  1869;  Colorado,  in  1893;  Utah,  in 
1896;  Idaho,  in  1896,  and  Washin^on,  in  1910. 

Constitutional  amendments  establishing  woman  suffrage  were  defeated  In  Okla¬ 
homa.  Oregon  and  Sou  h  Dakota  in  1910.  School  board  suffrage  prevails  in  some  form 
in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  South  Dakita.  Utah, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Women  taxpayers  have  been  invested  with  the  right  to 
vote  on  questions  affecting  taxation  by  Montana  in  1887,  Louisiana  in  1898  and  by 
Michigan  in  1908.  Suffrage  on  bond  questions  was  given  to  women  in  Iowa  in  1S94, 
and  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  In  1901  a  law  provk'ing  that  a  woman  who 
possesses  the  qualification  to  vote  for  village  or  town  officers,  except  the  qualification 
of  sex,  who  is  the  owner  of  property  in  the  village  assessed  upon  the  last  assessment 
roll,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  raise  money  by  tax  assessments. 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  secure  protection  in  the  right  to  vote  to  the 
women  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  appropriate  national  and  state  legislation. 
Individuals  may  become  members  or  co-operating  members  of  the  association  by  the 
payment  of  ?!:  national  organizations  may  become  affiliated  members  on  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  and  upon  the  payment  of  $10  annual 
dues.  The  officers  are:  President,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Moylan,  Penn.;  first  vice- 
president.  Catharine  Waugh  Mc(?uIloch.  Evanston,  III. :  second  vice-president.  Kate 
M.  Gordon.  New  Orleans.  La.;  corresponding  secretary.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  505  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City;  recording  secretary.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  Chicago,  Ill.;  treasurer. 
Jessie  Ashley,  New  York  City.  ,  „  . 

Headquarters.  No.  305  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Auxiliaries;  College  Equal  Suf¬ 
frage  League,  Brin  Mawr,  Penn,;  Friends  Equal  Rights  Association.  Ednor,  Md.:  the 
Equal  Franchise  Society,  New  York. 

The  Political  Equality  Association. 

Ih»  Political  Equality  Assceiation,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  woman  suffrage, 
has  its  headquarters  at  No.  506  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Its  president  is  Mrs. 
Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont.  These  branches  have  been  organized  In  New  York  City:  Har¬ 
lem  Club,  headquarters  No.  84  East  111th  street.  Miss  Nettle  A.  Podell  organizer; 
Wage-earners'  League,  headquarters  No.  196  East  Broadway.  Miss  Bertha  Ryshpan 
organizer;  Bronx  Branch,  headquarters  No.  854  Hewett  Place,  The  Bronx,  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Ostrow  organizer;  Ea.'st  New  York  Branch,  headquarters  No.  1369  East  New  York 
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avenue,  Brooklyn.  Miss  Esther  Plnkelstetn  organtier;  Negro  Men’s  and  Women  ■ 
Branch,  headquarters  No.  83  West  134th  street.  Miss  Irena  U  Moorman  organlier; 
Trained  Nurses’  Branch,  hearquarters  No.  805  Fifth  avenue.  Miss  Inea  Milhoiland  or¬ 
ganizer;  Women  Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Branch,  headquarters  No.  506  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  Dr.  Jennie  V.  H.  Baker  organizer;  Fourteenth  Assembiy  District  Clab,  head¬ 
quarters  No.  140  East  34th  street.  Miss  Mary  Donneily  organizer. 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Harriet  May  Mills,  No.  OM  West  Gen¬ 
esee  street,  Syracuse;  vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Livermore,  Yonkers;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  Nicola  Shaw  Fraser,  Geneseo;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Roxana  B.  Burrows,  Andover;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  M.  Ivins,  New  York;  auditors, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Wright  Osborne.  Auburn;  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  New  York.  Headqu^ter^ 
No.  605  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  The  association  has  30,000  paid  members  and 
72,000  enrolled  members. 

New  York  State  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage, 

The  New  York  State  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  was  organized  on 
Anril  S  1895  The  policy  of  the  association  is  to  present  an  unwavering  opposi¬ 
tion  to ’universal  suffrage  for  women  and  to  advocate  the  duty  of  women  toward 
the  state  through  educational  and  philanthropic  work  and  in  appointive  office,  and 
tn  nursue  a  cultivation  of  public  opinion  along  those  lines.  The  officers  are. 
Pres^ent  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Fritz  Achelis;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Bangs;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Phillips.  The  headquarters  are  in 
the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  No,  29  West  39th  street, 
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Country. 

.»  Ruler. 

Title 

Negus  Nteusti 

Afghanistan. . 
Aiist.-Hun’y. . 

Hablb-ullahkh. . 

(King  of  kings) 
Ameer . 

King . 

King . 

Frederick  I . 

Pu  Y1 . 

Emperor . 

Emperor . 

Denmark . 

Frederick  VIII. . 

King . 

Abbas  II  Hilmi. . 

Khedive . 

■William  II . 

Emperor . 

Great  Britain. 

George  V . 

King . 

King . 

King . 

Emperor . 

Montenegro. . . 

Nicholas  I . 

King . 

^bdul-Hafld . 

Netherlands. . 

Wilhelmina . 

Queen . 

King . 

Persia . 

Ahmed-Mirza. . . 

Shah  In  Shah. 

(King  of  kings) 

King . 

Nicholas  11 . 

Pred’k  Augustus 
Peter  I . 

Chowfa  Maha. . . 
(Vajiravudh.). . . 
Alfonso  Xin . . . . 

King . 

Wiirtemberg. . 

Wilhelm  II . 

King . 

House  or 

family  name. 


Melekat  . 

Dost  Mohammad . 

Hapsburg-Lorralne  .... 

Wlttelsbach  . 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . . . 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . . . 

Ta-Tslng  . 

Oldenburg  branch  Schles¬ 
wig-  Holstein  -  Sonder- 
burg-Glticksburg  ..... 
Dynasty  founded  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  All.  1811... 

HohenzoIIem  . 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . . . 
Holsteln-Glilcksburg.  . 

Savoy  . 

Dynasty  said  to  be  found¬ 
ed  by  Emt>.  Jimmon 

Tenno,  660  B.  C . 

Petrovltch  Nlegoseh* _ 


Nassau,  younger  branch 

of  Orthon . 

Holstein — GlOcksburg  . 
Kadjar  . 


Hohenzollern  (Sigmarin’n) 
Romanoff-Holsteln  -  Got- 

torp  . • 

Wettln,  Albertinellne. . . . , 

Karageorgevitch  . 

Chakri  (founded  1782)... 


Bourbon- Anjou 
Bernadotte  . . . . 

Osman  . 

Wiirtemberg  . . . 


Date  of 


acce.cpinn. 

Mch. 

12, 

’89 

Oct. 

3, 

’01 

Dec. 

2, 

’48 

June 

13, 

’86 

Dec. 

17, 

’09 

Oct. 

6, 

’08 

Nov. 

16. 

’08 

Jan. 

SO, 

’0« 

Jan. 

7, 

’92 

June 

16, 

■88 

May 

«. 

’10 

June 

6, 

’63 

July 

31, 

’00 

Feb. 

13, 

’67 

Aug. 

29, 

’10 

Jan. 

6, 

’08 

Nov. 

23, 

’90 

Nov. 

18, 

’06 

July 

16, 

-09 

May 

10, 

’66 

Nov. 

1. 

’94 

Oct. 

15, 

’04 

June 

16. 

’03 

Oct. 

23. 

’10 

May 

17. 

’10 

Dec. 

«, 

’07 

Apr. 

27, 

’09 

Oct. 

6. 

’01 

REPUBLICS. 


Country. 
-Argentine  Rep. 

Bolivia  . 

Brazil  . 

Chill  . 


Presiden.t. 

Term. 

Service  began. 

Roque  Saenz  Pena.... 

Oct.  12,  1910 
Aug.  12,  1909 
Nov.  16,  1910 
Deo.  20,  1910 

Hermes  da  Fonseca,. 
Ramon  Baros  Luco... 

5  years . 

Present  term 

expires. 


Oct.  12.  1916 
Aug.  12.  1913 
Nov.  16.  1914 
Sept.  18.  1911 
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Present  term 


Country. 

President. 

Term. 

Service  began. 

expires. 

G 

Costa  Rica  . 

'  Ricardo  Jimenez . 

4 

years. . . . 

. .  .MaV 

b, 

1010 

May 

8. 

1914 

Cuba  . 

Jose  Miguel  Gomez... 

4 

years . . . . 

1900 

Jan. 

29, 

191 

Dominican  Rep. .. 

Ramon  Caceres . 

6 

years  . . . 

..  Jan. 

Li. 

lO'-l 

July 

1, 

1914 

Ecuador  . 

Eloy  Alfaro . 

4 

years. . . . 

1, 

1907 

Jan. 

1, 

1911 

France  . 

Clement  A.  Falll&res. 

7 

years. . . . 

•  Feb. 

lb. 

Feb. 

18, 

1913 

Guatemala  . 

Manuel  Est.  Cabrera. 

c 

years. . . , 

. .  Teh. 

fi, 

1^08 

April 

3, 

1916 

Haytl . 

Francois  Ant.  Simon. 

7 

yeax-s. . .  . 

. .  Dec. 

17. 

1908 

May 

15, 

1913 

Honduras  .  . . 

Miguel  R.  Davila _ 

4 

years. .  . 

..  Srpt. 

ir<. 

1907 

Feb. 

1. 

1912 

Liberia  . 

Arthur  Barclay . 

4 

years. . . . 

4, 

lUOi 

Jan. 

4. 

1912 

Mexico  . 

Porflrlo  Diaz . 

n 

years. . . . 

1. 

1884 

July 

4. 

1912 

Nicaragua  . 

Juan  J.  Estrada . 

4 

years. . . . 

22. 

1910 

■tug. 

22, 

1912 

Panama  . 

Pablo  Arcsemena . 

4 

years. . . . 

. .  Oct. 

6. 

1910 

Oct. 

1. 

1912 

Paraguay  . 

EmlU’o  Gon.  Navero... 

4 

years. . . . 

. .  .luly 

4. 

190.8 

July 

4. 

1912 

Peru  . 

Augusto  B.  Legula... 

4 

years . . .  . 

..  S'  ;.t. 

24. 

1908 

Sept. 

24. 

1912 

Portugal  . 

Theophlle  Braga. 

(Provisional)  .....  . 

Ort. 

5. 

1010 

Salvador  . 

Fernando  Figueroa. . . 

4 

years. . . . 

. .  Mch. 

1. 

1907 

M.  h 

Switzerland  . 

1 

1, 

1911 

1. 

1912 

Uruguay  . 

Claudio  Wllllman . 

4 

vears.  . . . 

. .  Mch. 

1907 

Mch 

1911 

Venezuela . 

Vinr-enre  Gomez . 

4 

voars. . . . 

. .  Aug. 

11, 

1909 

April 

3, 

1914 

AKE.V,  rOPlT..4TTON,  l.M PORTS  .\M)  P.XPOKT?'  OF  PKI.XCIP.XL  COUNTRIES. 
fFlgures  from  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 


; 

1  Population 

!ln  1908  or  on 
latest  avail- 
1  able  date. 

1 

Foreign  commerce. 

Country. 

Area. 

Year. 

1 

Imports  of 

1  merchandise. 

Exports  of 

1  merchandise. 

Argentina  . 

Australasia: 

'  2  •Commonwealth  of 

1.139.19C. 

fl.l00,.)0) 

19o8 

$.3.5.3, 195.O0(> 

Australia  . 

2,974,580 

4.222,000 

19<1S 

242,2.87.000 

3"2.302.000 

‘  'New  Zealand . 

104,750 

942,000 

1908 

85.024,000 

77, .351. 000 

*  ®Austria-Hungary  .... 
Austria  (including  Bos- 

2(11,214 

50,499,000 

1908 

4.80,813,000 

•ir.7.bio.oo» 

nia  and  Herzegovina) 

'i;».G06 

«12.'i.6i)8 

11.373 

*29,824.000 

'20.675,000 

7,386,000 

— 

— 

— 

•  •Belgium  . 

1908 

042.195.000 

4.83,744.000 

Bolivia  . 

567,043 

1,9.54.000 

1938 

2'J,774.i)0" 

24,(338.000 

'  Brazil  . 

3.291,410 

21,000,000 

1908 

172.252,  t)00 

214.3tK).lH)  » 

•  •Bulgaria  . 

37,199 

4.1.58.001' 

19.38 

25.119.000 

21.685,000 

•  “Canada  . 

Central  America: 

3.729,065 

7.1M.000 

'1909 

298,236,000 

222.026,001) 

Costa  Rica . 

18,091 

300,000 

1908 

5.029.O00 

7.75S,OOu 

Guatemala  . 

43,041 

1. '^8.3,000 

1908 

5.812,000 

0,750,000 

44  274 

rxJO.O^K) 

4(50,000 

1938 

1908 

2.754,000 

3.000.00O 

l.RTiO.O'H) 

4.500,000 

Nicaragua  . 

49,552 

mpanaiiia  . 

33.770 

419.000 

1938 

7.^‘07.^KK> 

1.827.000 

Salvador  . 

8.170 

1.707.090 

1908 

4.2413300 

5.890.000 

*  “Chill  . 

292,743 

3.254,000 

1908 

97,551.000 

110,489.000 

•  ‘China  . 

4,300.722 

330.130.000 

1938 

254,456.000 

178.440,000 

Columbia  . 

4.35,278 

4.320,000 

1908 

13,.514.000 

14,989,003 

'  •  Cuba  . 

*  "Denmark  (including 

45,881 

2,049,000 

19'3.8-9 

83,900,000 

115,037,000 

Faroe  Islands) . 

15.592 

2,030,000 

1908 

190,711,000 

105,341,000 

Ecuador  . 

118,027 

1.272,000 

1908 

10,003.000 

12,925,000 

*  "Egypt  . 

383.809 

11.287,000 

1908 

119.818.000 

103.559.000 

‘  “France  . 

207.129 

39,300,000 

1908 

1,08.8,619.000 

974,791.000 

*  “Algeria  . 

.343.029 

5,158.000 

1908 

95.184,000 

70.104,000 

Tunis  . 

04,033 

1,830,000 

1908 

23.744.000 

18.172,000 

‘  “French  Indo-China. 

250.255 

16,315,000 

1907 

.50.931.000 

42.121,000 

•  ‘French  colonles,n.e.s 

3,570.070 

22,778,000 

1907 

4.5,741.000 

42.990,000 

*208,794 

209,793 

*62.982.000 

63.219,000 

1908 

1908 

‘  “German  Customs  Union 

1.824.037,000 

1.522.849.000 

‘  “  "German  colon!  s. 

1.018.223 

14.674,000 

1907 

21.121.000 

9,797.000 

‘  “Greece  . 

24,004 

2.032,000 

1907 

2.«.  770.000 

22,701.000 

Ham  . 

11,072 

1.800,000 

"1907-S 

4.701.000 

3,479,000 

»  "India,  British . 

1,766.517 

294.361,000 

•1908-9 

417.799.000 

480.079,000 

*  ®Italy  . 

110.088 

34.270,000 

1908 

562.202.000 

333.748.000 

Eritrea  (Massonab  .  . . 

‘  *  “Japan  (Including  Pes¬ 
cadores.  but  excludir.g 

45.795 

280.000 

1907 

2,'.^7,000' 

422,000 

Formosa  and  Sakhalin.* 

147.099 

49,2.33,000 

1909 

196.311,000 

205.730,000 

*  ^•Formosa  . 

13.503 

3,081.000 

1908 

8.503,000 

4.030,000 

Congo  Free  State . 

919.999 

15.500,000 

1908 

5,131,000' 

8,371,000 

*  i^Corea  . . 

84.421 

9,782,000 

1907 

20.305,000' 

8,207,000 

Liberia  . 

30,834 

1,500,000 

1908 

906.000 

884,000 
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Population 

1  in  1008  or  on 
latest  avail- 

Foreign  commerce. 

Country. 

1  -Area. 

1  Tear. 

1  Imports  of 

1  Exports  of 
merchandise. 

'  Mexico  . 

767.323 

15,000,000 

■■“1908-9 

77,939,000 

115,089,000 

Morocco  . 

i  169,591 

5,000,000 

1908 

11,875,000 

10,011,000 

*  ®  Netherlands  . 

12,741 

6,825,000 

1908 

1,129,577,000 

872,982,000 

“  1“  “iDutch  East  Indies 

739,543 

38,938,000 

1907 

92,044,000 

146,201,000 

Dutch  possessions  in 

America  . 

50,282 

137,000 

1907 

4,408,000 

2.893.000 

“  ““Norway  . 

124.705 

2,330,000 

1908 

100,803,000 

64,341,000 

Paraguay  . 

97,722 

631,000 

1907 

3,930,000 

3,732,000 

^Persia  . 

H3o,135 

9,600,000 

“ ‘1908-9 

31,077,000 

25,987,000 

Peru  . 

683,321 

4,660,000 

1908 

25.771,000 

26,161,000 

*  “Portugal  (Including 

32,843,000 

Madeira  and  Azores).  . 

35,499 

5,423,000 

1907 

66,369,000 

Portuguese  colonies . 

808,107 

7,256,000 

1906-7 

“'26,460,000 

“‘26,387,000 

‘  'Rumania  . 

50,715 

6,684,000 

1007 

83,088,000 

106,926,000 

'  ‘Russia  . 

8,374,001 

149,034,000 

1907 

436,393,000 

542,300,000 

Finland  . 

144,249 

2,975,000 

1907 

73,168,000 

51,215,000 

'Santo  Domingo . 

18,756 

610,000 

1908 

4,905,000 

9,695,000 

*  'Servla  . 

18,650 

2,825,000 

1908 

14,212,000 

15,006,000 

“‘Siam  . 

195,000 

6,687,000 

“1908-9 

27,864,000 

36,535,000 

'  ®  Spain  . 

194.794 

19,713,000 

1908 

167.858,000 

153,275,000 

Spanish  colonies . 

82,135 

301,000 

1907 

20,670,000 

4,641,000 

>  ““Sweden  . 

172,920 

5,378,000 

1908 

163,194,000 

129,181,000 

‘  ‘Switzerland  . 

15,955 

3,659,000 

1908 

287,020,000 

200,418,000 

Turkey  (including  Samos) 

1,153,500 

24,082,000 

““1905-6 

135,245,000 

84,823,000 

Crete  . 

3,327 

310,000 

1908 

4,007,000 

3,546,000 

‘  ‘United  Kingdom . 

121,316 

44,547,000 

1908 

2,885,608,000 

1,835,176,000 

‘  “British  colonies.n.e.s 

2,630,895 

44,074.000 

1907 

557,610,000 

615,090,000 

‘  'United  States  (includ¬ 
ing  Alaska,  Hawaii 

1,638,356,000 

and  Porto  Rico) . 

3,627,657 

89,642,000 

20 1908-9 

1,311.920,000 

4  11  27phiiippine  Isl. 

115,026 

8,190,000 

■““1908-9 

27,792,000 

30,994,000 

“^Uruguay  . 

72,172 

1,043,000 

1908 

34,619,000 

37,281,000 

Venezuela  . 

363,822 

2,647,000 

1908 

10,186,000 

14.627,000 

Totals  . 

42,224,472 

1,636,530,000 

$15,253,169,000 

$13,4S9,029.0(XI 

‘Figures  ol  commerce  include  bullion  and  specie.  ‘Territory  of  Papua  not  in¬ 
cluded.  Commerce  exclusive  of  intercolonial  trade.  ‘Figures  of  'commerce  include 
total  imports  and  exports  of  domestic  products.  ‘Figures  of  commerce  include  mer¬ 
chandise  only.  ‘Figures  of  commerce  include  Imports  for  consumption  and  domestic 
exports.  ‘Not  included  in  grand  total  of  population.  ‘Specie  not  included  in  figures 
of  commerce.  ^Commerce  includes  bullion  and  foreign  coins.  ‘Year  ended  March  31. 
“Commerce  of  Canal  2tone  not  Included.  “Figures  of  commerce  include  general  trade. 
“Figures  of  commerce  include  gold  and  silver  bullion,  but  not  coin.  '“Exclusive  of 
Klauchau,  the  figures  for  -which  are  included  in  the  Chinese  trade.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  is  not  stated  separately,  but  is  included  with  trade  of  ‘‘Total  America.” 
“Fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1908.  “Government  stores  included  in  Imports  but 
net  in  exports.  Area  and  population  include  feudatory  states.  ’  “Figures  of  commerce 
include  trade  with  Japan.  “Figures  of  commerce  include  net  Imports  (1.  e.  general 
Imports  less  re-exports)  and  domestic  exports.  Exports  to  the  United  States  valued 
at  $472.  ““Imports  through  postoifices  not  included  in  figures  of  commerce.  ““Tear 
ended  June  80.  “Figures  of  commerce  Include  Imports  and  exports  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Trade  with  the  United  States-  is  not  stated  separately,  but  is  included  in  ‘‘Total 
America.”  Exports  to  ‘‘Total  America”  include  $1,650,000  worth  “For  orders.”  “In 
figures  of  commerce  imports  include  transit  goods.  Domestic  exports.  “Tear  ended 
March  20.  “Include  transit  trade  figures  for  Macao.  The  figures  for  Guinea.  St. 
Thome  and  Principe  are  for  the  year  1906;  for  all  other  colonies  they  are  for  1907. 
Figures  of  trade  with  the  United  States  (see  note  18)  are  for  the  calendar  year  1907. 
“Figures  of  commerce  Include  trade  of  Bangkok  only.  “Year  ended  March  13. 
“■'Trade  does  not  include  government  supplies  nor  free  entries  for  railways.  The 
latter  amounted  to  $837,000.  “Figures  of  commerce  are  those  of  special  trade,  in¬ 
cluding  bullion,  but  not  coin. 


REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  DEBT  AND  INTEREST  CH.IKGES  OF  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  COUNTRIES. 


Revenue  and  expenditures. 

Debt. 

Country. 

Year. 

Revenue.'  Expenditure.' 

Year. 

Total  in 
United  States 
currency. 

Interest 
and  other 
annual 
charges 

1910 

Dollars.  I  Dollars. 

112,767,9141  113,465,653 

1 

1909 

Dollars. 

645,712,120 

Dollars. 

29,594,261 

Australasia : 

Australia,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of. 

1907-8 

“29.988,0011  “29,988,001 

1 

■■ 

4T0  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC.,  OF  PRIXCIPAD  COUNTRIES. 


Revenue  and  expenditures. 


Debt. 


Country. 


AUBtraJIa,  States, 
New  Zealand.... 
Austria-Hungary  .. 

Austria  . 

Hungary  . 

Belgium  . 

Congo  . 

Bolivia  . 

Braxll  . 

Bulgaria  . 

Canada  . 

Central  America; 

Costa  Rica . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Salvador  . 

Chili  . 

China  . 

Colombia  . 

Cuba  . 

Denmark  . 

Ecuador  . 

Egypt  . 

France  . 

Algeria  . 

Tunis  . 

Fr.  Indo-Chlna.. 
Fr.  colonies,  n.e.s 
German  Empire. . , 
German  States. .. 
German  colonies. 

Greece  . 

HayH  . 

India,  Brltlah . 

Italy  . 

Japan  . 

Formosa  . 

Corea  . 

Liberia  . 

Luxembourg  . 

Mexico  . 

Morocco  . 

Netherlands  . 

Dutch  E.  Indies. 
D'tch  possessions 

In  America . 

Norway  . 

Paraguay  . 

Persia  . 

Peru  . 

Portugal  . 

Portuguese  cols. 

Romania  . 

Russia  . 

Finland  . 

Santo  Domingo .... 

Servla  . 

Slam  . 

Spain  . 

Sweden  . 

Switzerland  . 

Turkey  . 

United  ^ngdom. . . 
Brit.  cols.  n.  e.  s. 

United  States . 

Philippine  Isl’ds. 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 


Tear. 


1907- 8 

1908- 9 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 

1908 
1910 

1909 

1909 

1910 
1908 

1907- 8 
1907 
1008 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1908- 9 
1908 

1908 

1909 
1909 

1909 
1907 

1907 
'09-10 
1908-9 
1908-9 

1910 
1908-9 

1909 

1908-9 

'09-10 

'09-10 

'09-10 

1908-9 

1909 

1908-9 

1908 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1908 

1907-8 

'09-10 

'09-10 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 
1908 

1908 
'09-10 

1909 
1908-9 

1909 

1908 

1908 
'09-10 
1908-9 
1908-9 

1909 
1909 

1908-9 

1907-8 


Revenue.*  Expenditure.*  Tear. 


Tttal  In 
United  States 
currency. 


Dollars. 
*169,683,399 
*44,330.608 
84,897,702 
488.143,439 
315,822,929 
119.505,782 
7,670,844 
*4,613.981 
164.994.252 
29,661.704 
*85,093,404 

3,827,648 

*2,800,197 

=1,583,111 

*510,952 

*5,107,310 

*76,125,081 

21,221,722 

*16,138,044 

*40,707.636 

*25,020,261 

*6,204,131 

*78,724,134 

852,399,350 

24.534,178 

17.741,5781 

23,206,737 

25.110,6981 

678,303,308 

1,203,896.320 

4,414,900 

•27,781,0641 

3,825,9481 

*356,953,3951 

452,668,9841 

258,426.7831 

14.915.822 

10,674,4921 

355,209,1 

8.439,1861 

*41.190,204 


*73.583,688 

72.979,127 

1,886,388 
*38.749,682 
*2,237,3371 
‘7.174,4001 
14.969,2661 
66,699.631  i 
11,491,1341 
*90,509,2321 
*1,348,613,9461 
*30.977,858; 
4.024.230 
20,003,312 
*21,466,180 
*205.655.000 
*65,414,147 
*28,446.489 
133.777,433 
*737.665.773 
*144.083.327) 
*883.507,121 
*11,369,734 
23.669.648 
*9.806,009 


Dollars.  I 
=  156.156.447 
*43,260,095 
86.556,212 
488,630,572 
815,813.171 
122,121,324 
9,694,977 
*4,131.322 
150,253,667 
29.547,738 
*84,064,232 

3,467,069 

*3.369,731 

*1.707,634 

*514,326 

*4,&S4..S97 

*77,297,796 

21.221.722 

*17,223,818 

*39,207.790 

*27,815.840 

*6,206,604 

*71,219.456 

852,748.626 

24.524,803 

17,740.203 

23,206,737 

25,110,698 

678,303,308 

1,235,423,109 

12,935.300 

•27,309,709 

3,627,383 

*356,953,395 

441,865.760 

258.422,713 

14,915,822 

11.089,790 

355,209 

3,539,932 

*46,297.762 


1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 

1908 

1909 
19081 

1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 

1908 

1908-9 

1907 

1908  I 
1908 

1908  i 

1909  ' 
1909  ; 

1908-9 
1909 
1909 
1909  ; 
1908  I 


*78.002,874 

77.963,314 

2,334.416 

*36.839,071 

*2,664.404 

•7,174,400 

15.572.756 

71,845,462 

12.178,508 

*80.562,470 

*1,368,191,645 

*32.422,803 

4,024.230 

19,941,464 

*24,147,206 

*216.452,000 

*57,986.367 

*29,119.721 

157,745.205 

*741.130,940 

*153.535.048 

*1,002,303.040 

*11,733.601 

21,791.891 

*9.529,414 


1907 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 
1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 


1909 

1910 
1907-8 

1909 

1909 


Totals 


‘Budget 


9.969,519.4331  10,177.280.993 


1910 

1909 

1909 

1910 
1910 

1909 

1910 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1908-9 

1909 

1909 

19D9 

1909 


Dollars. 

1,184,192,157 

346,439,001 

1.063.725.106 

960,997,758 

1,146,500,658 

663.325,146 

20.089,409 

2,853,496 

067.097,561 

93,500,973 

323.930.279 

19.693,924 

19,085,801 

110,982.932 

6,083,125 

12.035,397 

167.069,373 

601,916.605 

22.865.640 

48.296.585 

68,067,034 

21.010.345 

463,854,243 

5,898,675,451 

10,365,065 


75,763,417 

39.782.051 

1.094.790,575 

3,175,698,141 

157,877.067 

28,468,849 

1,346.997,187 

2.602.299.757 

1.287.604,261, 


Interest 
and  other 
annual 
^Imrges. 
Dollars. 
46.883,988 
10,645,076 
60.467.407 
35.322,309 
37,136,118 
27.022.108 
1,260,306 
215,873 
32,390,824 
6,367,018 
11,931,637 

295,113 

1,700,805 

237,591 

364.988 

1.81Z655 

6,652.997 

92,375,017 

1.980.559 

2,786,795 

2,753.263 

534,339 

17,904,885 

186.802.380 

385,990 

2,262.931 

2.728,016 

1,631.789 

46.836.044 

132,942,135 


18,297,238 

1,289,571 

2.316,000 

219.899,231 

39,758,000 

451,309,203 


5.940.324 

1.906,715 

41.681,212 

96,941,138 

76,283.536 


95.178 

13,058,516 


14,606,371 


88.253.614 

5,027,141 

16,737,500 

24,911,789 

864.661,212 


277,383,133 

4,558.152.565 

29,352.124 

13,486,370 

103,573.257 

19,466.000 

1,817,674,327 

138,120,699 

267,400,446 

527.983.636 

3.669.931,350 

699.398,319 

1,023,861,531 

16.000.000 

134,582.430 

38.716,303 


39,343.079,476 


5.338,702 

(•) 

(‘) 


29,907,983 


16.395.744 

204.766,421 

1.206,558 

1.200,000 

5,208,0s8 


78,709,000 

6.520,096 

10.272.786 

36.494.763 

162.759.411 

29.049.837 

21,803.836 

1.705.561 

7,952,931 

2,756,040 


stated.  ‘Actual  revenue  and  expenditure.  ‘Esti¬ 
mates  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  ‘No  data  available 
statement  not  available. 


•Approximate  data  budget 
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PRINCIPAL  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

C^OMPARATIVE  TABLES,  190B. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Battleships  (51  first  class). 


1880.. 

1890.. 

1892. .  1 

1893.. 

1893. . 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1893.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1893.. 

IBOl.. 

1896. . 

1895.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 
1897.. 
1897.. 
1897.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1900.. 
1900.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1901.. 

1902. . 

1901.. 

1901. . 

1902.. 

1902.. 

1902. . 

1902. . 

1904.. 
1904.  . 

1903.. 
1903. . 
1903.. 

1903.. 

1904. . 
1904.. 

1904.. 

1005. . 

1905.. 
1905. . 
1905. . 

1905.. 

1906. . 
1906. . 
1906. . 

1906. . 

1907. . 

1907. . 

1909.. 
1909. . 
1909. . 


Nile*  .  11',  940 

Trafalgar*  .  11,940 

Royal  Sovereign* .  14,160 

Empress  of  India* .  14,150 

Hood*  .  14,150 

Royal  Oak* .  14,150 

Revenge*  .  14,160 

Resolution*  .  14,150 

Ramillies*  .  14,150' 

Repulse*  .  14,150 

Centurion*  .  10,600 

Barfleur*  .  10, 600 

Renown*  .  12,350 

Majestic  . .  14,900 

Magnificent  .  14,900 

Prince  George .  14,900 

Victorious  .  14,900 

Jupiter  .  14,900 

Mars  .  14,900 

Hannibal  .  14,900 

Caesar  .  14,900 

Illustrious  .  14,900 

Canopus  .  12,950 

Ocean  .  12,950 

Goliath  .  12,950 

Glory  .  12,950 

Vengeance  .  12,950 

Albion  . .^...  12,^0 

Formidable  .  15,000 

Irresistible  .  l’5,00t’ 

Implacable  .  16,00f 

London  .  15,00( 

Venerable  .  16,00t 

Bulwark  .  16,00( 

Prince  of  Wales .  15,00t 

Queen  .  15,00 

Duncan  .  It.OOt 

Bxmouth  .  14,00 

Russell  . I  14,00 

14,00 
14,00( 
11,800 
ll,80t 
16,35C 
16,35C 
16,35C 
16,350 
16,350 
16,360 
16,350 
16,350 
17.900 
16,600 
16,500 
18,600 


1 

Dls-  1 

Com-1 

place- 

pleted  1 

Name. 

ment.  [  Main  armament. 

in.  1 

Tons.  1 

Albemarle 

Cornwallis  . 

Triumph  . 

Swlftsure  . 

King  Edward  VII 
Commonwealth  . .  . 

Dominion  . 

Hindustan  . 

New  Zealand  .... 

Africa  . 

Britannia  . 

Hibernia  . 

,  Dreadnought  . 

I  Lord  Nelson . 

I  Agamemnon  . 

Superb  . 

ITSmiralre  . I  18,600 

IBellerophcn  .  18,600 

Building. 

St.  Vincent  . 

Colllngwood  . 

Vanguard  .  19,250 

Neptune  . I  20,250 

Colossus  . I  21,000 

Hercules  . I  21,000 

A,f  .  21,000 


Four  13.6-lnch:  six  6-inch. 
Four  13.5-inch,  six  6-inch. 
Four  13.5-inch;  ten  6-lnch. 
Four  13.6-lnch;  ten  6-lnch. 
Four  13.5-lnch;  ten  6-lnch. 
Four  13.6-lnch:  ten  6-lnch. 
Four  13.5-lnch:  ten  6-lnch. 
Four  13.5-inch;  ten  6-Inch. 
Four  13.6-inoh:  ten  6-inch. 
Four  13.5-lnch;  ten  6-inch. 


Four  10-inch 
Four  10-inch 
Four  10-inch 
Pour  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-lnch 
Four  12-ineh 
Four  12-lnch 
Four  12-lnch 
Pour  12-lnch. 
Four  12-Inch 
Four  12-inch 
Pour  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-ineh 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-lnoh 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-lnch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  10-inch 
Four  10-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-inch 
Four  12-Inch 
Four  12-lnch 
Pour  12-inch 
Ten  12-Inch 
Four  12-Inch 
Four  12-Inch 
Ten  12-inch 
Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-lnch 

Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-Inch 
Ten  12-lnch 
Ten  12-lnch 


ten  6-lnch, 

ten  6-inch . 

ten  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inoh . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  ^Inch . 

t  wel ve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

twelve  6-lnch . 

twelve  6-inch . 

fourteen  7-5-lnch . . .  . 
fourteen  7-6-Inch . . . . 
four  .2-inoh;  ten  6-in. 
four  .2-inch;  ten  6-in. 
four  .2-lnch;  ten  6-in. 
four  .2-inch;  ten  6-in. 
four  .2-inch;  ten  6-ln. 
four  .2-inch:  ten  6-ln. 
four  .2-lnch;  ten  6-in. 
four  .2-inch:  ten  6-ln. 

ten  O  2-lnch . 

ten  9.2-Inch . 


I  Grand  total,  64  battleships |  974,330 _ 

•Second  class.  fAuthorized,  but  keel  not  laid  November  1, 


16.7 

16-7 

17.6 

18.0 

17.6 

17.5 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
1'8.26 

18.5 
18.0 

17.5 
17.5 
17.5 

17.5 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 

17.5 

17.6 
18.25 

18.25 

18.26 
18.26 

18.6 
18.26 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 

18.3 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.9 
19.0 

19.3 
18.6 
18.9 
19.6 
19.6 

19.4 
19.1 

19.5 

mi 

18.59 

18.95 

18.72 

18.9 

21.25 

18.0 

18.0 

2T.0 

2T.0 

2T.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

21,0 

21.0 


1909. 
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Armored  Cruisers  (40  first  class). 


Com¬ 

pleted 

In. 

Name. 

1901.. 

1902. . 

Sutlej  . 

1902.. 

Bacchante  . 

1902.. 

Hosrue  . 

1902.. 

1904.. 

Euryalus  . 

1902.. 

Drake  . 

1902.. 

Good  Hope . 

1903.. 

Kins  Alfred . 

1903.. 

Leviathan  . 

1903.. 

Monmouth  . 

1903.. 

Kent  . 

1903.. 

1903.. 

1903.. 

Berwick  . 

1903.. 

Donegal  . 

1904.. 

1904.. 

Lancaster  . 

1904. . 

Suffolk  . 

1905.. 

Cornwall  . 

1905.. 

Antrim  . 

1906.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

Roxburgh  . 

1905.. 

Devonshire  . 

1906. . 

1906.. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh . 

1906.. 

1906.. 

Cochrane  . 

1906.. 

Natal  . 

1907.. 

1907.. 

Warrior  . 

1908. . 

1908.. 

1908. . 

1908.. 

1909. . 

1909.. 

Building. 

A*  . 

Grand  total,  40  armored 
cruisers  . 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

1  Main  armament. 

Speed. 

KnoU. 

12.0(MJ 

Two  9.2-lncb  . 

20.79 

12.000 

Two  9.2-Inch  . 

21.77 

12,000 

Two  9.2-lnch  . 

21.75 

12,000 

Two  9.2-lnch  . 

226 

12,000 

Two  9.2-lnch  . 

21.6 

12,000 

Two  9.2-lnch  . 

21.63 

14,100 

Two  9.2-lnch;  sixteen  6-lnch . 

24.11 

14,100 

Two  8.2-lnch;  sixteen  6-lnch . 

23.6 

14,100 

Two  9.2-lnch;  sixteen  6-lnch . 

23.46 

14,100 

Two  9.2-lnch:  sixteen  6-lnch . 

23.38 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

24.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

227 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.0 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

24.7 

9,800 

Fourteen  6-lnch  . 

23.6 

10,850 

Four  7.^lnch;  six  6-Inch . 

23.23 

10,850 

Four  7.5-lnch;  six  6-lnch . 

23.47 

10,850 

Four  7.6-lnch;  six  6-lnch . 

23.3 

10,850 

Four  7.5-lnch;  six  6-lnch . 

.  23.63 

10,860 

Four  7.6-lnch;  six  6-lnch . 

22.25 

10,850 

Four  7.5-lnch:  six  6-lnch . 

22.38 

13,550 

Six  9.2-lnch:  ten  6-lnch . 

2284 

13,560 

Six  9-2-lnch:  ten  6-lnch . 

23.65 

13,550 

Six  9.2-lnch:  four  7.5-lnch . 

23.29 

13,650 

Six  9.2-lnch:  four  7.5-lnch . 

23.33 

13.550 

Six  9.2-lnch:  four  7.5-lnch . 

23.27 

13,650 

Six  9.2-lnch:  four  7.5-lnch . 

22.33 

14,600 

Four  9.2-lnch:  ten  7.5-lnch . 

23.0 

14,600 

Four  9.2-lnch;  ten  7.6-lnch . 

23.0 

17,250 

Eight  12-lnch  . 

25.0 

17,250 

Eight  12-lnch  . 

26.0 

17,250 

Eight  12-lnch  . 

25.0 

14,600 

Four  9.2-lnch;  ten  7.6-lnch . 

23.0 

19,000 

Eight  12-lnch  . 

26.0 

19,000 

Eight  12-lnch  . 

2&0 

606,350 

•Not  laid  down  November  1,  1009. 

UNITED  STATES. 
Battleships  (29  first  class). 


Com¬ 

pleted 

In 

Name. 

Dls-  1 

place¬ 
ment.  !  Main  armament. 

Tons.  1 

Speed. 

Knots. 

1895.. 

Indiana*  . 

10,288  Four  IS-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  four 

1 

6-lnch  . 

15.55 

1896.. 

Massachusetts*  . 

10,288  Four  13-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  four 

1 

6-lnch  . 

16.21 

1896.  •  1  Oregon*  . 

10,288  Four  13-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  four 
6-lnch  . 

16.79 

1897.. 

17.9 

16.82 

16.90 

17.1 
17.45 

17.17 

18.18 
18.16 
17.82 

19.1 

1900.. 

1900.. 

.900.. 

1901.. 

Illinois  . 

1901. . 

1902.. 

19ii3.. 

1904.. 

Ohio  . 

1906.. 

Rhode  Island . 

14,948  Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  twelve 
6-lnch  . 

1906.. 

Virginia  . 

14,948  Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  twelve 
6-lnch  . 

19.1 

1906.. 

New  Jersey . 

14,948  Four  12-lnch.  eight  8-lnch,  twelve 

6-lnch  . 

19.18 
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Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Speed, 

Knots. 

1906.. 

Georgia  . 

14,948 

Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-Iuch.  twelve 

6-inch  . 

19.26 

1907.. 

Nebraska  . 

14,948 

Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-lnch,  twelve 

6-inch  . 

19.6 

1906.. 

Connecticut  . 

16,000 

Pour  12-lnch,  eight  8-inch,  twelve 

7-inch  . 

18.0 

1906.. 

Louisiana  . 

16,000 

Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-inch,  twelve 

7-lnch  . 

18.82 

1907.. 

Minnesota  . . 

16,000 

Four  12-lnch,  eight  8-inch,  twelve 

7-inch  . 

18.0 

1907. . 

Vermont  . 

16,000 

Four  12-inoh,  eight  8-lnch,  twelve 

7-lnch  . 

18.0 

1907.. 

Kansas  . 

16,000 

Pour  12-lnch,  eight  8-inch,  twelve 

7-inch  . 

18.0 

1908. . 

Idaho  . 

13,000 

Four  12-inch,  eight  8-lnch,  eight 

7-lnch  . 

17.0 

1908.. 

Mississippi  . 

13,000 

Four  12-inch,  eight  8-lnch,  eight 

7  Inch  . 

17.0 

1908.. 

New  Hampshire . 

16,000 

Four  12-inch,  eight  8-inch,  twelve 

7-lnch  . 

18.0 

1909. . 

16,00C 

18.50 

1909. . 

20’ 000 

18.50 

1909. . 

16,000 

21.00 

1909. . 

20,000 

21.00 

Building. 

21,825 

20.75 

TTt«h 

21,825 

20.75 

26,000 

20.50 

26,001 

20.60 

_ 

Grand  total,  33  battleships 

501,796 

‘Second  class. 


Armored  Cruisers. 


Dis- 


Com¬ 

pleted 

In 

Name. 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

1893. . 

New  York  . 

8.150 

18'JH.  . 

Brooklyn  . 

9,215 

1905. . 

Pennsylvania  . . 

13,680 

1905. . 

Maryland  . 

13,680 

1905.. 

Colorado  . 

13,680 

1905.  . 

West  Virginia  . 

13,680 

1907. . 

California  . 

13,680 

1907. . 

South  Dakota  . 

13,680 

1900. . 

Tennessee  . 

14,50C 

1906. . 

Washington  . 

14,600 

1908. . 

North  Carolina  . 

14,500 

1908.  . 

Montana  . 

14,500 

Grand  total,  12  armored 

cruisers  . 

157,445 

1905. . 

Charleston*  . 

9,700 

1900. . 

9.700 

1906. . 

St.  Louis*  . 

9,70C 

Maln  armament. 


Four  8-inch, 
Eight  8-inch, 
Four  8-inch, 
Four  8-inch, 
8-inch, 
8-inch, 
8-inch, 
8-lnch, 
Four  10-inch, 
Pour  10-inch 
Four  10-inch, 
Four  10-inch, 


Four 

Four 

Four 

Four 


ten  5-inch . 

twelve  5-lneh. 
fourteen  6-inch 
fourteen  6-inch 
fourteen  6-inch 
fourteen  6-inch 
fourteen  6-inch 
fourteen  6-inch 
sixteen  6-inch. 

,  sixteen  6-inch. 

,  sixteen  6-inch. 

,  sixteen  6-inch. 


Fourteen  6-inch 
Fourteen  ^inch 
Fourteen  6-inch 


Speed. 

Knots. 

21.91 

22.44 

22.41 

22.24 

22.15 
22.0 
22.0 

22.16 
22.27 
22.0 
22.0 


22.4 

22.22 

22.13 


‘OfRcially  the  three  ships  are  protected  cruisers.  They  are  actually  armored 
cruisers  and  so  treated  by  standard  foreign  publications.  If  Included  in  above  table 
thcj  would  give;  Grand  total,  fifteen  armored  cruisers,  186,645  tons. 

GERMANY. 

Buttlesbips  (30  first  class). 


Com¬ 

pleted 

in 

Name, 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

Knots. 

1893, . 
1893, . 

IWeissenburg*  . 

iKurfurst  Friedrich  Wll 

9,874|31x  11-lnch,  eight  4.1-lnch . 

16.00 

16.00 

1893 . . 

16.5 

1894 , . 

17.2 

1898.. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  III . 

10,974  Four  9. 4-lnch,  “eighteen  6-lnch . 

18.0 
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Dl»- 

1 

Com- 

place- 

1 

Dieted 

Name. 

ment. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

In. 

Tons. 

1 

Knots. 

10,974 

18.0 

1901. . 

Kaiser  Karl  der  Grosse.... 

10,974 

Four  9.4-lnch,  eighteen  fi-lnch . 

IS.O 

1901. . 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse 

10,974 

Four  9.4-lnch.  eighteen  6-Inch . 

18.0 

ii>oi 

10,974 

18.0 

11,643 

19.0 

ll’643 

18.0 

1902 

111643 

18.3 

11  ,'643 

18.0 

190S 

11*643 

18.0 

lflQ4  ■  .  1 

12.997 

18.0 

1905.'.' 

12^997 

Four  11-lnch,  fourteen  6.7-ln,ch . 

18.6 

190.^  1 

12  997 

18.7 

19C^. 

18.54 

1906. . 

12,997 

18.5 

1906. . 

13,200 

18.0 

1907. . 

131200 

18.3 

1907. . 

13, '200 

18.6 

1909 

1  20i 

18.5 

1908. . 

13,26 

Four  11-lnch,  fourteen  6.7-lnch.... 

18.5 

1909. . 

Nassau  . 

18,600 

Twelve  11-lnch,  twelve  6.9~inch.... 

19.5 

1909.. 

Westfalen  . 

18.50b 

Twelve  11-lnch,  twelve  6.9-lncb - 

18.5 

Building:. 

Posen  . 

18,50t 

Twelve  11-inch,  twelve  6.9-lnch.... 

19.0 

Rheinland  . 

18,50 

Twelve  11-lnch,  twelve  6.9-lnch.... 

19.5 

Ostfrlesland  (E.  Oldenburg) 

22,001 

Twelve  12-inch,  twelve  6.9-lnch - 

20.0 

Heligoland  (E.  Siegfried) . . 

22,0(K 

Twelve  12-lnch,  twelve  5.9-lnch - 

20.0 

Thui ingen  (E.  Beowulf).  •• 

22.0.;0 

Twelve  12-Inch,  twelve  6.9-lnch - 

20.0 

Ersatz  Frlthjof  . 

22,000 

Twelve  12-inch,  twelve  5.9-lnch.... 

20.0 

Ersatz  Hildebrand  . 

22,000 

Twelve  12-lnch.  twelve  5.9-lnch.... 

20.0 

Ersatz  Heimdall  . 

22,000 

Twelve  12-lnch,  twelve  5.9-inch.... 

20.0 

1 

Grand  total,  34  battleships 

489,566 

’Second  class. 

Armored  Cruibers  (12  first  class). 

DIB- 

Com- 

place- 

pleted 1 

Name. 

ment. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

In  1 

Tons. 

Knots. 

1900 

10  700 

19.0 

1902 

20.0 

1903. . 

9,000  Four  8.9-lnch,  ten  5.9-lnch . 

20.3 

1904 

20.5 

190.T 

21.17 

190.'S 

21.1 

1907  . 

22.5 

1907  . 

11  fiOO  Eiffht  ft  o  inch.  sIt  5.9-inch . 

22.5 

1909.. 

16,000 

Twelve  8.2-inch,  sixteen  6-lnch . 

23.0 

Building. 

•23,000 

25.0 

rj  . 

•23,000 

25.0 

fr  . 

*23’,000 

25.0 

Grand  total.  12  armored 

cruisers  . 

164,768 

•R 

eported. 

FRANCE. 

Battlesliips  (13  first  class.) 

1 

1 

DIB- 

Com-l 

place- 

Speed. 

pleted ( 

Name. 

ment. 

Main  armament. 

Knots. 

in.  1 

Tons. 

1S89 . . 

Hoche*  . 

10,581 

Two  13.4-lnch:  two  10.8-lnch:  twelve 

1 

5.5-Inch  . 

16.0 

190?l 

8.948 

Two  10.8-lnch:  seven  5.5-lnch . 

18.2 

1 

10,983 

Three  13.4-lnch;  ten  6.5-lnch . 

18.2 

1S96. . 

Jaureguiberry*  . 

11,824 

Two  12-lnch;  two  lO.S-lnch;  eight 

6.5-lnch  . 

18.7 

1896. . 

Carnot*  . 

11.986 

Two  12-Inch;  two  10.8-lnch:  eight 

6.5-lnch  . 

17.88 

1807. . 

Charles  Martel*  . 

11,882 

Two  12-lnch:  two  10.8-lnch:  eight 

5.6-lnch  . 

18.1 

1898. . 

Charlemagne*  . 

11,260 

Four  12-Inch;  ten  5.5— Inch . 

18.1 
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Com¬ 

pleted 


Name. 


Dis-  1 

place-  I 
ment.  | 
Tons. 


Main  armament. 


1898.. 

1900. . 

1898. . 

Gaulois^  . 

11,260 

11,260 

11,924 

Four  12-inch;  ten  5.5-inch . 

Four  12~inch;  ten  6.5-inch . 

18.0 

18.0 

Massena  . 

Two  12-inch;  two  10.8-lnch;  eight 

17.1 

1898.. 

Bouvet  . 

12,205 

Two  12-inch;  two  10.8-inch;  eight 
6. 6-lnch  . 

18.2 

1903.. 

1908.. 

1906.. 

1907. . 

12,728 

14,865 

14,865 

14,865 

Four  12-lnch;  ten  6.6-inch . 

18.0 

19.12 

Four  12-inch;  ten  7.6-inch . 

19.16 

Justice  . 

Four  12-lnch;  eighteen  6.5-lnch.... 

18.0 

1907. . 

Democratie  . 

14,865 

Four  12-lnch;  eighteen  6.5-inch.... 

18.0 

1908. . 
1908. . 

14,865 

14,865 

18.320 

18.320 
18,320 
18,320 
18,320 
18,320 

216,232 

19.0 

. 

Four  12-inch;  ten  7.6-inch . 

19.0 

Building. 

19.0 

Four  12-inch;  twelve  9.4-inch . 

19.0 

19.0 

Four  12-inch;  twelve  9.4-inch . 

19.0 

Volta.irp  . 

Four  12-inch;  twelve  9.4-inch . 

19.0 

19.0 

Grand  total  24  battleships 

Speed. 

Knots. 


•Second  class. 


Armored  Cruisers  (15  first  class.) 


Com¬ 

pleted! 

in. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

1893. . 

Latouche-Treville*  . 

4,750 

1896. . 

Bruix^  . 

4,750 

1893. . 

Dupuy  de  Lome* . 

6,300 

1896. . 

Admiral  Pothuau*  . 

5,365 

1903. . 

Jeanne  d'Arc  . 

11,270 

1903. . 

Kleber*  . 

7,735 

1903.  . 

Desaix*  . 

7,735 

1903. . 

Duplelx*  . 

7,735 

1902. . 

Montcalm  . 

9,516 

1902. . 

Gueydon  . 

9,516 

1906. . 

Dupetit  Thouars . 

9,516 

1903.  . 

Marseillaise  . 

10,000 

1904.. 

Aube  . 

10,000 

1904. . 

Glolre  . 

10,000 

1904. . 

Conde  . 

10,000 

1906.  . 

Victor  Hugo  . 

12.550 

1906. . 

Jules  Ferry  . 

12,550 

1904. . 

L»eon  Gambetta  . 

12,560 

1908. . 

Michelet  . 

12,750 

1908.. 

Ernest  Renan  . 

13,644 

1  Building. 

1 

Edgard  Quinet  . 

14,000 

Waideck  Rousseau  . 

Grand  total,  22  armored 

14,000 

cruisers  . 

216,232 

Main  armament. 


Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Eight  6.4-inch 
Eight  6.4-inch 
Eight  6.4-inch 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7. e-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6— inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Two  7.6-inch; 
Pour  7.6-inch; 
Four  7.6-lnch; 
Four  7.6-inch; 
Four  6.3-inch; 
Four  6..S-inch; 


six  5.5-inch, 
six  6.5-inch, 
six  6.4-inch, 
ten  5.5-inch, 
ten  5.5-inch. 


eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
eight  6.4-inch... 
sixteen  6.4-inch, 
sixteen  6.4-inch, 
sixteen  6.4-inch, 
twelve  5.5-inch, 
twelve  5.5-inch. 


Fourteen  6.3-inch . 
Fourteen  6.3— inch . 


•Second  class. 


JAPAN. 

Battleships  (14  first  class.) 


Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

1897. . 

1898. . 

1899.. 
1900  . 

Fuji  . 

12,320 

10,960 

14,850 

15.200 

1902. . 
1901. 

15.200 

12.674 

1901.. 

1902. . 

12,674 

12,700 

1904.. 

Iwami  . 

13,516 

Main  armament. 


Speed. 

Knots. 


18.2 

18.3 

20.0 

19.2 
21.7 

21.2 

21.7 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
22.5 
21.0 
21.9 
21.0 

21.4 

22.0 

22.8 
22.0 
23.0 
23.0 

23.0 

23.0 


Speed. 

Knots. 


Four  12-inch;  ten  6-inch . 

Four  12-inch;  twelve  6-inch... 
Four  12-inch;  fourteen  6-inch. 
Four  12~inch ;  fourteen  6-inch. 
Four  12-Inch;  fourteen  6-inch. 
Four  10-lnch;  eleven  6-lnch... 
Four  10-inch;  eleven  6-ineh... 
Pour  12-lnch;  twelve  6- inch... 
Four  12-lnch;  twelve  6-lnch... 


18.5 

16.0 

18.3 

18.0 

18.5 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 
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Dls-  1 

Com- 

place-  1 

pleted 

Name. 

ment.  Main  armament. 

Speed. 

in. 

1  Tons.  1 

Knots. 

1900. . 

Katorl  . 

15.950  Four  12-ln. ;  four  10-ln.;  twelve  6-iri. 

19.5 

1906. . 

Kashima  . 

1  16.4UO  Pour  12-in. ;  four  lO^ln. ;  twelve  6-ln.. 

1  19.2 

1909. . 

Satsuma  . 

i  10,210  Four  12-lnch;  twelve  Id-lnch . 

20.0 

1  Building. 

Aki  . 

19.800  iTen  12~inch  . 

2t‘.0 

1  21  iXH)  Four  12  inoh-  twelve  lO-lnrh 

29. 5 

Settsn  .  .  . 

9.H  Ti 

Grand  total,  l.T  bat'.“hios/  2.76,4.')4 

♦Second  class. 

.V.  moored 

Cruisers  (15  first  clas.~.) 

Dls- 

Com- 

place- 

Speed. 

pleted 

Xam«. 

1  ment.  Main  armament. 

Knots. 

in. 

Tons. 

1899. . 

2^  0 

1899. . 

22.1 

1901. . 

Idzumo  . 

22  0 

1801. . 

22  6 

1901. . 

Yakumo  . 

9,850  Four  8-lnch;  twelve  6-lnch . 

20.0 

1901. . 

1  20  0 

1902. . 

Aso  . 

22  0 

1904. . 

Kasuga  . 

7,299  One  l6-in.;  two  8-in.;  fourteen  6-in.. 

'  2U.0 

1904. . 

Nisshin  . 

1907.  . 

Tsukuba  . 

21  0 

1907.. 

Ikoma  . 

i  13,750  Four  12  inch;  eight  8-lnch . 

21.0 

1909. . 

Kurama  . 

22.0 

1909. . 

Ibuki  . 

22.0 

Building. 

A  (projected)  . 

1  18,700 /Ten  12-inch  . 

2.5.0 

B  (projected)  . 

18,700  Ten  12-lnch  . 

1  25.0 

Grand  total.  Ij  arnioredl - 

cruisers  . 

175,0111 

RUSSIA. 

Battleship!.  (11  first  class.) 

Dls-  1 

Com- 

place- 

Speed. 

pleted  1 

Name. 

ment.  Main  armament. 

Knots. 

in.  1 

Tons.  1 

1890. . 

16  75 

1896. . 

George!  Pobiedonosetz*. . . . 

10.280  Six  12-lnch,  seven  6-inch . 

16.5 

1890. . 

Imperator  Alexander  11*... 

9,244  Two  12-inch,  four  9-inch,  eight  6- 

Inch  . 

16,5 

1892. . 

Dvienadsat  Apostolof* . 

16.6 

1896.. 

Tria  Svlatitella* . 

18.0 

1899. . 

Rostislav*  ■ . 

16.0 

1902. . 

Panteleimon  . 

17.0 

1902. . 

Tsarevitch  . 

19.6 

1906. . 

18.0 

1 

Building. 

Evstafi  . 

12.733  Four  12-lnch,  four  8-lnch,  sixteen 

3-inch  . 

16.0 

1  Ioann  Zlatoust . 

12,733  Four  12-inch,  four  8-lnch,  sixteen 

3-lnch  . 

16.0 

1 

18.0 

1 

Imnerator  Pavel  I . 

18.0 

1  Sevastopol  . 

23,000  Twelve  12-lnch  . 

21.0 

1  Petropavloosk . . 

23.000  Twelve  12  inch . 

21.0 

1  Poltava  . 

23.(X)0  Twelve  12  Inch  . 

21.0 

Gangoot  . 

23,000  Twelve  12  Inch . 

21.0 

Grand  total.  17  battleships 

249,969 

•Second  class. 

.4rmored  Cruisers  (6  first  class.) 

Dls- 

Com- 

place- 

Speed. 

pleted 

Name. 

ment.  Main  armament. 

Knots. 

in. 

Tons. 

1898. . 

20.0 

1900. . 

20.O 

1907. . 

Burlk  . 

15,000  Four  10-inch,  eight  8-!nch . 

o-j  Q 
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Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

1908. . 

Makharoff  . 

7,900 

Two 

1909. . 

Bayan  . 

7,900 

Two 

1909. . 

Pallada  . 

7,900 

Two 

Grand  total,  6  armored 

cruisers  . 

63,160 

Main  armament. 


eight  6-inch. 

eight  6-lnch. 
eight  6-inch. 


Speed. 

Knots, 


22.0 

21.0 

21.0 


ITALY. 

Battleships  (10  first  class.) 


Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 


1893. . 

1895. . 

1895. . 

1901 . . 

1902.. 

1904. . 

1904. . 

1906. . 

1907.. 

1908. . 

1909. . 


Name. 


Re  Umberto*... 

Sardegna*  . 

Sicilia*  . 

St.  Ron* . 

E.  Filiberto* . . . 
Benedetto  Brin. 


Regina  Margherita. 


Regina  Elena . 

Vittorio  Emanuele  III. 

Napoli  . 

Roma  . 

Buili'ling. 


B  (projected) . 
C  (projected) . 
D  (projected) . 


Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 


Main  armament. 


Grand  total,  15  battleships 


13,298 

13,298 

13,298 

9,800 

9,800 

13,426 

13,426 

12,625 

12,625 

12,625 

12,625 


Four  13.5  inch,  eight  6-ineh . 

Four  13.5  inch,  eight  6-inch . 

Four  13.5  inch,  eight  6-inch . 

Four  10-inch,  eight  6-inch . 

Four  10-inch,  eight  6-inch . 

Four  12-iach,  four  8-inch,  twelve  6- 

inch  . . 

Four  12-inch,  four  8-inch,  twelve  6- 

inch  . 

Two  12-inch,  twelve  8-lnch . 

Two  12-mch,  twelve  8-inch . 

Two  12— inch,  twelve  8-inch . 

Two  12-inch,  twelve  8-inch . 


19,000 1  Twelve  12-inch, 
tl9,000:  Twelve  12-inch. 
t21,000  ’  Eight  14-inch . . 
t21,000:Eight  14-inch.. 


216,846 


Speed. 

Knots. 


•Second  class.  f  Reported. 

Armored  Cruisers  (7  first  class.) 


19.0 

20.1 

19.2 

18.3 

18.3 

19.0 

20.2 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

22,0 

22.0 

22.0 

22,0 

22.0 


Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

Knots. 

1895 

4.511 

19.0 

1897 

6,396 

20.0 

1898 

6  396 

19.2 

1900 ' i 

Varese  . 

7,294 

One  10-inch,  two  8-inch,  fourteen  6- 

inch  . 

20.0 

1901. . 

Garibaldi  . 

7,294 

One  10-inch,  two  8-inch,  fourteen  6- 

inch  . 

20.0 

1904.. 

Ferrucio  . 

7,294 

One  10-inch,  two  8-inch,  fourteen  6- 

inch  . 

20.0 

1908. . 

9,832 

22.5 

1909. . 

9,832 

22.5 

Building. 

9,832 

22.5 

9,832 

22.5 

Grand  total,  10  armored 

cruisers  . 

78,513 

•Second  class. 


ACSTKIA-HCNG-YBY. 
Battleships  (10  first  class). 


Com¬ 

pleted 

In. 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

Knots. 

1908. . 

Erzherzog  Karl . 

10,600 

Four  9.4-inch,  four  7.4— inch,  eight 
7.4-inch  . 

20.3 

1906. . 

Erzherzog  Friedrich . 

1 

10,600 

Four  9.4-inch,  four  7.4-inch,  eight 
7.4-inch  . 

19.25 
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Com-I 

pletedi  Name, 

in.  j 

1 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tone. 

I 

( 

Main  armaunent 

Si>eed. 

Knots. 

1907. .  lErzherzog  Ferdinand  Max. . 

10,600 

Four  9.4-Inch,  four  7.4-lnch,  eight 

'1 

7.4-lnch  . 

20.67 

1  Building. 

lErzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand 

14,600 

Four  12-Inch,  eight  9.4  Inch . 

20.0 

14,500 

14,500 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

155»300 

20.0 

20.0 

20A 

20.5 

|C  (projected) . 

Ten  12-lnch,  twenty  4.1-lnch . 

20.5 

20.5 

1 

j  Grand  total.  10  battleships 

Armored  Cruisers  (3  first  elas^). 


Com¬ 

pleted 

in. 

I 

Name. 

Dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment. 

Tons. 

Main  armament. 

Speed. 

Knots. 

1895.. 

1900. . 

1906. . 

Kaiserin  Maria  Theresia... 

Kaiser  Karl  VI . 

Sankt  Georg . 

5,270 

6,2.50 

7,600 

Two  9.4-inch,  eight  5.9-Inch . 

Two  9.4-inch,  eight  6.9-inch . 

Two  9.4-inch,  five  7.6-lnch,  four 

19.3 

20.0 

22.0 

1  Grand  total,  3  armored 

1  cruisers  . 

1 

1 

19,020 

KECAPITCXATION. 


Battleships  and  Armored  Cruisers  Built,  Building,  and  Provided  For. 


I 

1  Number. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain: 

1 

1 

1 

Japan: 

1 

1  64 

974.330 

15 

233.464 

Armored  cruisers. . 

. . !  40 

606,350 

Armored  cruisers - 

15 

175,011 

1 

1,480,680 

408,465 

United  States: 

1 

Russia: 

Battleships  . 

..I  33 

501.796 

Battleships  . 

17 

249.969 

Armored  cruisers.. 

.1  *12 

•157,445 

Armored  cruisers. . . . 

6 

63,166 

Total  tonnage... 

i 

••i . 

659,241 

Total  tonnage . 

313,135 

Germany; 

1 

Italy: 

.  1  34 

489,566 

15 

216,846 

Armored  cruisers. . 

..1  12 

164,768 

Armored  cruisers .... 

10 

78,613 

1 

! 

654.334 

295,359 

France: 

1 

I 

Austria: 

Battleships  . 

..1  24 

335,951 

Battleships  . 

10 

155,300 

Armored  cruisers.. 

. .  1  22 

1 

216,232 

Armored  cruisers - 

3 

19,020 

Total  tonnage... 

1 

..■ . 

552,183 

Total  tonnage . 

174,320 

*  If  the  Charleston.  Milwaukee  and  St.  lAiuis  are  considered  as  armored 
cruisers,  total  tonnage  of  armored  cruisers  would  be  186,545,  and  total  tonnage  of 
battleships  and  armored  cruisers  688,341. 
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COIOPAIIATITE  STBBNGXH  OF  THE  OBBAX  FOWEKS,  DECEMBBB  1,  1900. 

[From  PulBlfer’s  Navy  Tear  Book.] 

Number  and  Displacement  ol  Warships,  Built  and  Building. 

The  following  veseels  are  not  included  in  the  tables:  Those  over  twenty 
years  old,  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  and  re-armed  since  1900;  those 
not  actually  begun,  although  authorized;  transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo 
depot  ships,  converted  merchant  vessels  or  yachts;  vessels  of  less  than  1,000  tons 
except  torpedo  craft;  torpedo  craft  of  less  than  fifty  tons. 


1  Num- 

1  Num- 

1  ber. 

Tons. 

1  ber. 

Tons. 

259 

24,270 

Great  Britain, 

Submarines  . 

96 

28,335 

Battleships  (10,000 

60 

941,450 

Total  . 

Armored  cruisers . 

40 

606;350 

Cruisers  above  6,000 

Japan. 

tons  . 

IS 

176,250 

Battleships  (10,000  tons 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

and  over) . 

15 

233,298 

tons  . 

48 

214,700 

Coast  defence  vessels.  . .  . 

3 

18,786 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

Armored  cruisers . 

13 

138,100 

tons  . 

24 

61,676 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons 

2 

13,130 

Torpedo  boat  destroy- 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

168 

81.356 

11 

44,580 

Torpedo  boats . 

69 

15,014 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  1 

67 

19,078 

7 

14,558 

59 

22,768 

494 

2,005,873 

69 

61332 

United  States. 

Submarines  . 

12 

2,152 

Battleships  (10,000 

Total  .  . . 

191 

493,704 

tons  and  over)  . 

31 

449,796 

Coast  defence  vessels 

6 

23,299 

Bussia. 

Armored  cruisers . 

12 

157,445 

Battleships  (10,000  tons 

Cruisers  above  6,000 

and  over) . 

13 

213,200 

tons  . 

5 

43,800 

Coast  defence  vessels .  .  . 

4 

21,380 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

Armored  cruisers . 

7 

70,200 

tons  . 

17 

61,124 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons 

7 

46,460 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

13 

16,686 

1 

3,100 

Torpedo  boat  de- 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

36 

21,300 

7 

8,800 

Torpedo  boats . 

30 

5,177 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers 

97 

36,254 

27 

7,318 

56 

6,734 

32 

6,122 

Germany. 

Battleships  (10.000 

Total  . 

224 

412,250 

Italy. 

32 

436.424 

Battleships  (10,000  tons 

Coast  defence  vessels . 

8 

32,378 

and  over) . 

11 

141,200 

12 

151,693 

10 

78,720 

Cruisers  6,000  to  8,000 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

26 

106,293 

1 

3,000 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

17 

37,626 

9 

19,320 

Torpedo  boat  de- 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

21 

7,053 

97 

49,859 

63 

8,898 

33 

5;  81 9 

7 

1,087 

8 

I'ftnn 

122 

259,278 

Total  . 

233 

820,692 

Austria-Hungary. 

France. 

Battleships  (10,000  tons 

Battleships  (10,090 

and  over) . 

6 

75,300 

tons  and  over) . 

23 

323,450 

Coast  defence  vessels. .  . 

6 

41,700 

Coast  defence  vessels. 

10 

69,140 

Armored  cruisers  . 

3 

18,800 

Armored  cruisers . 

23 

220,732 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

Cruisers  above  6,000 

tons  . 

3 

11,500 

tons  . 

3 

24,036 

Cruisers  8,000  to  1,000 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000 

tons  . 

3 

7,050 

tons  . 

12 

48,605 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers 

12 

4,800 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000 

Torpedo  boats . 

51 

7,467 

5 

11,766 

7 

2,000 

Torpedo  boat  de- 

! - ;;; 

stroyers  . 

72 

26,672 

Total  . 

91 

1  168,617 
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T.ABI.E  OF 

TOTAL  N.AVAI,  EXPENDITURES  BY 
1900  TO  1910. 

(From  Pulslfcr’s  Navy  Year 

LE.ADING 

Book.) 

N.AVAL 

POWXRS, 

United  1  Great  Brit- 

Germany 

France  i 

Russia 

Italy 

Tear. 

States  (Julv  ain  (Apr.  1 

(Apr.  to 

(Jan.  to  1 

(Jan  to 

(July  to 

1  to  June  30)  [  toMch.  31)' 

Mch.). 

Dec.). 

Dec.). 

June). 

1900- 

'01  . 

$70,623,000 

1901- 

•02 . 

82.477,000 

1902- 

’oa  . 

85,137,000 

llio;;- 

'04 . 

84,672,000 

1904- 

03 . 

103.633,000 

lOur,. 

•06 . 

110,421,000 

1906- 

07  . 

104,509,000 

lOUT- 

•08 . 

99,693,000 

iMOS- 

09  . 

1  129,974,000 

lliOiJ- 

’H>  . 

pi  39.216.000 

1 

Does  not 

Include  amo 

;i4.j.y7;5.0(  la.ouu  $72,77:'..00'jj*42.153.u00  823,589.000 

150,755.000  46,37.").00O|  07,102,000  -  “  - 

150,863.000  48,874,000;  .59,291,000 

176,702,000  50,012,y00(  59.S14.000 

179,359.0001  49,160,000!  60,253,000 

161.317.001)1  54,992,000!  61,t>42,O00 

153,143,000]  58,421,0001  59,.588.000:  60,778. ()•■  2  .  s'.  ■■ 

152,068,0001  69,229,00l'j260.761,000|  -M.Oe.l.OOOj  27,350,000 
'^57,267,0001 -.80.759,0001 -62,272, 000;  49, 744, <<00  30.491.000 


45.545.000i  23,905,000 
50,832,000  23,551,000 
60.093.000  23,551.000 
58,148,000;  24,330.000 
60,303.001)'  24,525,009 
0i),778.()- 


-  -  expenaea  unaer  naval  works  act  during:  the  years 

1890-1909,  amounting  to  aout  5155,000,000. 

-Amount  appropriated. 

Japan’s  Expenditures. — Japan’s  expenditures  for  1906-’07  were  $19,232,000:  for 
1907-’0.S,  $40,130,000;  for  1908-’O9,  S39,390,0'l0,  and  for  1909-’10,  $35,049,000. 

XAV.\X  STIIEXGTII  OF  THE  POWERS  DECEMBER  1,  1910. 

According  to  data  received  by  the  intelligence  bureau  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department  these  changes  occurred  in  the  naval  strength  of  the  leading  maritimf 
powers  in  1910: 

Great  Britain — Tonnage  afloat,  1,859,168,  an  Increase  of  100,818  in  the  year; 
building,  314,670  tons,  an  increase  of  67.147  tons  over  that  building  last  year.  Total 
tonnage  built  and  building,  2,173,838,  a  gain  in  the  year  of  167,965. 

Germany— Built,  666,0.3.5,  a  gain  of  56.335:  building,  297.810,  a  gain  of 
86,818.  Total  built  and  building,  963,845,  a  gain  of  143,153. 

United  States — Built,  171,702.  a  gain  of  31,757-  building,  106,450.  a  gain  of 
0,211.  Total  built  and  building,  1,824,152,  a  gain  of  .38.207. 

France— Built  556,300,  a  loss  of  40,614;  building.  168,925,  a  gain  of  12,487. 
Total  built  and  building,  725,231,  a  loss  of  41.075. 

Japan — Built,  413,291,  a  gain  of  12.487;  building,  80,380,  a  Irvss  of  1.3.946. 
Total  built  and  building,  493,671,  a  loss  of  33  tons. 

Russia — Built,  289,113.  a  gain  of  29,850:  building,  112,350,  a  loss  of  40.637. 
Total  built  and  building,  401,403,  a  loss  of  10,787. 

Ital.v — Built.  219.959,  a  gain  of  3.921:  building,  107,100,  a  gain  of  63.700 
Total  built  and  building,  327,059,  a  gain  of  67,781. 

-Austria — Built,  153,938.  a  gain  of  .35,041:  building.  56.961.  a  gain  of  2,241. 
Total  built  and  building,  209,899,  a  gain  of  41,282. 

In  the  matter  of  pefsonnel  Great  Britain  has  gained  approximately  1,000  line 
officers  and  an  increase  from  99.300  to  101,985  enlisted  men.  France  has  almost  100 
fewer  line  officers  and  an  increased  enlisted  strength  from  49,312  to  51,202.  Germany 
has  about  100  fewer  line  officers  and  an  Increase  from  47,467  to  50.857  enlisted  men. 
Japan  has  a  slight  loss  of  line  officers,  but  has  gained  In  enllstetd  strength  from  41,906 
to  42,042.  The  United  States  gained  about  150  line  officers  and  an  Increase  of 
enlisted  men  from  43,490  to  47.o00.  In  total  personnel  strength  Great  Britain  has 
130,572  officers  and  men;  France.  56,388;  Germany,  57.884;  Japan,  46.498,  and  the 
United  States,  60,024. 

THE  LATIX-AMEEICAX  REPUBLICS. 

(For  area,  population,  exports.  Imports,  revenues,  expenditures,  debt,  etc.,  of 
foreign  countries  see  tables,  pages  468  to  470.  For  coinage,  weights  and  measures, 
pages  09  to  74. 

ARGENTINA. 

Fourteen  provinces,  ten  territories  and  Territory  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

•  Capital:  Buenos  .Ayres.  National  colors:  Blue  and  white. 

Pi'e.sident  . Roque  Saenz  Pena 

\'ice  Pre.'-ident . Victoriuo  de  la  Plaza 

(Both  Inaugurated  October  12.  1910.) 

Cabinet. 

-Minister  of  tile  Interior . Indalecio  Gomez 

Minister  of  E'oreign  .Affairs . Ernesto  Bosch 

-Minister  of  Finance . Jose  Rosa 

Minister  of  Justice,  Public  Instruction  and  Worship . Juan  Garro 

-Minister  of  I’ublie  Works . Ramos  Meiia 

Minister  of  .Agriculture . Eleodoro  Eobos 

Minister  of  War . General  Gregorio  A'elez 

Minister  of  Marine . . Rear  Admiral  Sanez  A’aliente 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  $72,000,  the  Vice  President  of  $36,000,  and  each  of 
the  Ministers  of  $16,800  per  annum. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  dates  from  May  15,  1853,  with  modi¬ 
fications  in  1862.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six 
years  by  representatives  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  while  the  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies, 
the  former  numbering  thirty — two  from  the  capital  and  from  each  province — elected 
by  a  special  body  of  electors  in  the  capital  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  lattei — 120  members — elected  by  the  people.  Senators  are  elected  for  nine  years. 
Deputies  for  four  years,  but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
Vice  President  is  elected  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President. 
Both  President  and  Vice  President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and 
cannot  be  re-elected.  Senators  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for 
six  years,  and  have  an  annual  income  of  2,000  pesos.  Deputies  are  eligible  at  the 
age  of  twenty— five.  The  salary  of  the  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Deputies  is  12,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  two  chambers  meet  annually  from  May  1 
to  September  30. 

Trade  with  the  I'nited  States. 


Years  ending 
June  30. 

1  Imports  I 

1  from  U.  S.  1 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

I  Years  ending 

June  30. 

!  Imports  1 

1  from  U.  S.  I 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905  . 

.1  $23,504.0561 

$15,316,492 

18,379,003 

16,715,325 

!i908  . 

1  $33,858,155) 

1  33.712,5051 

1  40,694,941) 

$11,024,098 

22,230,182 

33,463,264 

1906  . 

.!  32,673.3591 

jono  . 

1907  . 

.(  32,163,3361 

'1910  . 

BOLIVIA. 

Eight  departments  and  one  territory. 

Capital:  Sucre.  Seat  of  Diplomatic  Corps  and  Consulates;  La  Paz.  National 

colors:  Red,  yellow,  green. 

President  . Dr.  Elldore  Villazon 

Inaugurated  August  12,  1909. 

First  Vice  President . Dr.  M.  Pinilla 

Second  Vice  President . Dr.  J.  M.  Saracho 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  August  6,  1825,  modified  October  28,  1880,  and  sus¬ 
pended  April  10,  1808,  has  been  in  force  again  since  October  28,  1899. 

By  the  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who, 
together  with  the  two  Vice  Presidents,  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popular 
vote.  The  President  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  termination  of  his  period 
of  office.  The  Congress  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  are  sixteen  Senators  (two  of  each  department),  elected  for  six 
years,  and  seventy-two  Deputies,  elected  for  four  years,  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Of  the  Senators,  one-third  retire  every  two  years;  of  the  Deputies,  one-half  retire 
every  two  years.  Senators  must  be  Bolivians,  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
have  an  annual  intome  of  800  bolivianos.  Deputies,  also  Bolivians,  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  an  annual  income  of  400  bolivianos.  Senators  and  Depu¬ 
ties  receive  an  annual  salary  of  400  bolivianos.  The  Congress  meets  annually  on 
August  6,  the  sittings  lasting  sixty  days,  but  sometimes  extending  to  ninety  days. 
Suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who  can  read  and  write. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Tears  ending 

1  Imports  I 

Exports  i 

Years  ending 

1  Imports 

Exports 

June  30. 

1  from  U.  S.  1 

to  U.  S. 

June  30. 

1  from  U.  S. 

to  U.  S. 

1905  . I  84401 

1906  . I  32,673,3591  $18,379,062'!  1909 

1907  . I  941,2871_ 1.1910 


1908  . 1  $1,226,2381  $384 

792,6911  138 

603,7211 ^9 


BRAZIL. 

Twenty  states,  one  Federal  district  and  one  territory. 

Capital:  Rio  de  Janeiro.  National  Color, s:  Green,  yellow. 

President . Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca 

Inaugurated  November  15,  1910. 

Vice  President .  . 

.  Cabinet. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Baron  De  Rio  Branco 

Minister  of  the  Intenor. . Senhor  Correa 

Minister  of  Public  Works .  Dr  J  J  Seabra 

Minister  of  Agricnlture . Senhor  Dorn  Pedri  Toledo 

Minister  of  Finance . Senhor  Salles 

Minister  of  War. . General  Barretto 

Mmister  of  Marine . Admiral  Ueao 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Estados  Unldos  do  Brazil  (United  States  of  Brazil),  a  federative 
republic  of  twenty  states,  one  territory  and  one  federal  district,  was  pro- 
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claimed  on  November  16.  1889,  by  the  provisional  government  (Instituted 

by  General  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  who  wa.s  the  republic’s  first  PresldenL)  A^ 
cording  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  on  February  24,  1^1. 
each  of  the  old  provinces  forms  a  state,  administered  at  Its  own  expense,  without 
interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence,  for  the  malnteMnce  oi 
order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws.  The  executive  authority  Is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  President.  The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  republic,  who  must 
be  natives  cf  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  are  elected  for  four  yeara  by  the 
people  directly,  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  President  is  not  eligible  tor 
fhe^^succeedlng  term.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage.  In  the 
first  or  second  degree,  to  the  actual  President  or  ^  ice  President,  or  to  either  who 
has  ceased  to  be  such  within  six  months. 

The  Senate  Is  composed  of  sixty-three  members,  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for 
each  state  and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  is  renewed  to  toe  extent 
of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  Is  composed  of  212  tnem 
bers.  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote  (minority  representation  being  provided 
for),  in  a  proportion  net  greater  than  one  to  every-  70,(X)0  of  population,  but  M  ttot 
no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives.  Senators  must  be  over  thirty  five 
years  of  age  and  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  six  years;  Deputies  m^ 
have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  No  member  of  Congress  after  Ws  elec¬ 
tion  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or  paid  office,  ex 
cept  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  Nor  can  any  member  or 
Congress  take  part  in  the  administration  of  any  company  which  receives  a  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  elections  for  the  two  chambers,  as  well  ^ 
of  Presidents,  are  held  on  the  1st  of  March  In  the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period, 
by  direct  vote,  the  franchise  extending  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one 
of  age  duly  enrolled,  who  know  how  to  read  and  to  write,  except  beggars,  soldiers 
actually  serving,  and  members  of  monastic  orders,  etc.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 
Congress  meets  annually  for  four  months. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Years  ending  I  Imports 

June  30.  1  from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1  Years  ending  |  Imports  |  Exports 

,  June  30.  |  from  U.  S.  I  to  U.  S. 

1905  . 1  $10,985,095 

1906  . 1  14,530,471 

1907  . 1  18,697,647 

$99,943,114 

80.416,524 

97,881.158 

1908  . 1  $19,490,0771  $74,577,864 

1909  . 1  17,527,6921  98.053,229 

;i910  . 1  22,897.8901  108,154.491 

CHILI. 

Twenty-three  Provinces  and  One  Territory. 

Capital:  Santiago.  National  Colors:  While,  blue.  red. 

President . Ramon  Baros  Luco 

(Inaugurated  December  20,  1910.) 

Elected  October  lo,  1910.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18.000  pesos 
with  12,000  pesos  for  expenses. 

Cabinet.  ,  .  ,  .  .j 

So J’  and‘"jnstiof  .  .  .  '  '.  • '  ■ '  ^  '■  '■  ’•  '•  '•  '•  '•  '■  '•  ’■  Carli"‘Ba‘fXcecU 

Sa"nd"NavS.".  .V  V. . Carlos  Ixi^toe  Olaro 

Constitution  and  Government, 

The  Constitution  bears  the  date  of  May  25.  1833.  The  executive  is  exet-cUed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years,  by  Indirect  vote, 
the  people  nominating,  by  ballots,  delegates  who  appoint  the  President  A 
retiring  President  is  not  re-eligible.  The  Presidential  election  is  25  of 

the  last  year  of  a  presidency,  and  the  Inauguration  takes  place  on  September  18 
of  the  same  year.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  In  the  national  Congress,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  Is  composed  of 
thirty^two  members  (one  for  every  three  Deputies)  popularly 
for  the  term  of  six  years;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of 

bers  (one  representative  for  every  30.000  of  population,  or  a  ^ra^lon  not  eM 
than  15,000),  elected  by  departments  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Senators  must  be  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Deputies  twenty-one  years  of  ag^  and 
have  a  certain  annual  income.  Electors  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
able  to  read  and  write. 

Trade  with  the  United  State®. 


Year  ending 
.Tune  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

$5,559,357 

8,667,227 

10,195,657 

$10,859,403 

16,945,476 

18.287,029 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

$9,194,650 

5,466,286 

8.304,246 

$14,777,811 

13,712,373 

20,921,328 
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COLOMBIA. 

Thirty-five  Departments. 

Capital:  Bogota.  National  Colors:  Yellovr,  blue,  red. 

President . Carlos  E.  Kestreppo 

Inaugurated  August  8,  1910. 

Cabinet. 

Prime  Minister,  with  the  Portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. .  Luis  Felipe  Campo 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Enrique  Olaya  Herrera 

Minister  of  Finance . . Tomas  Eastman 

Minister  of  War . Juan  B.  Valencia 

Minister  of  IMbllc  Instruction . Mariano  Ospina 

Minister  of  Public  Works . EloJ  Pareja 

Minister  of  the  Treasury . Jeronimo  Martinez 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Since  the  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819, 
and  was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819,  it  has  had  frequent  occasion 
to  change  its  Constitution  and  its  name.  Prom  1819-’30,  the  name  was  Republica 
of  Colombia;  from  1831-’48,  Republic  of  New  Granada;  from  1858-’63.  Confed¬ 
eration  Granadina;  from  1863-’86,  United  States  of  Colombia;  since  1886  the  states 
reverted  to  the  old  name — Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Constitution  of  August  5, 
1886,  was  modified  in  March,  1905.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by 
electoral  colleges,  and  elected  for  four  years.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  a  substitute,  who,  if  the  President  and  Vice-President  both  retire  from 
office  during  a  Presidential  term,  fills  the  vacancy.  The  Congress  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirty-five 
members  (one  for  each  department),  elected  for  four  years  by  electoral  colleges 
of  the  departments.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering 
sixty-six  (one  to  every  50,000  of  population),  are  elected  for  four  years  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  To  be  eligible.  Senators  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
Representatives  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Electors  must  be  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  able  to  read  and  write,  or  have  an  annual  income  of  500  pesos  or  landed 
property  worth  1,500  pesos.  Both  Houses  meet  every  year. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Tear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  TJ.  S. 

Exports  1 
to  U.  S.  1 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports  1 
from  U.  S.  ( 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$3,582,789 

$6,411,9291 

1908 . 

$3,452,3751 

$6,380,755 

1906 . 

3,491,420 

7,084,4871 

1909 . 

3,679,0701 

7,010,304 

1907 . 

3,084,718 

6,308,6801 

1910 . 

3,979,8861 

7,485,141 

COSTA  RICA. 

Five  Provinces  and  Two  Comarcas  (districts). 

Capital:  San  Jose.  National  Colors:  Blue,  white,  red,  white,  blue. 

President . Ricardo  Jimenez 

Inaugurated  May  8.  1910. 

Cabinet. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Mannel  Castro  Quesada 

Minister  of  Government  and  Police . Carlos  Maria  Jimenez  Ortiz 

Minister  of  Pnbllc  Instruction,  War  and  Natjy . Nicolas  Oreamuno 

Minister  of  Treasury  and  Commerce . Felipe  J.  Alvarado 

Secretary  of  Public  Works . Enrique  Jiminez  Nunez 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  1858,  revised  December  22,  1871,  and  adopted,  with  some 
modifications,  April  26,  1882,  was  modified  for  the  last  time.  May  22,  1903.  The 
executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  elected  for  four  years  by 
electors  for  his  election.  This  election  of  the  first  degree,  as  it  is  called, 
takes  place  in  February:  during  the  first  week  in  May  following  Congress  passes 
on  the  election  and  the  President-elect  is  inaugurated  on  May  8.  Congress  is 
composed  of  thirty-one  Deputies,  elected  for  four  years  in  electoral  assemblies, 
the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the  suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to 
support  themselves  and  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Deputies,  too,  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 

June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$1,768,429 

2,337,188 

2,470,986 

$4,296,7341 

4,622,4261 

4,965,0341 

[1008 . 

$2,696,744 

2,307,096 

3,050,510 

$4,405,165 

2,695,858 

2,307,096 

1906 . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

11910 . 
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CUBA. 


Cuba,  a  republic  sirce  May,  1902,  with  an  Independent  government  under  the 
conditional  supervision  of  the  United  States,  Is  composed  of  the  six  provinces  of 
Plnar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey  and  Orlente,  covering  an 
area  of  45,896  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,048,980. 


Capital:  Havana.  National  Colors:  Blue,  white,  red. 

President . J<>»«  Miguel  Gome* 

Vice-President . Alfredo  Zayaa 

Cabinet. 


secretary  of  State . 

Secretary  of  Justice . 

Siecretary  of  the  Treasur.v . 

Secretary  of  Government . 

Secretary  of  Agricuiture . 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 

Secretaiy  of  Ihiblic  Works . 

Secretary  of  Sanitation . 


. .Manuel  Saiiguily 

. Knillio  Del  Junco 

. .  .Prancisco  .Machado 
,  . .  .Eusebio  Hernandez 

. .Martinez  Ortiz 

. Garcia  Kohly 

J.  Chalons  y  Gonzales 
....  Dr.  Nicolas  .Vlbertl 


Constitution  and  Goternment. 

The  Constitution  of  Cuba,  adopted  on  February  21,  1901,  differs  but  slightly 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  President,  who  must  be  either 

a  native  Cuban  or  a  naturalized  citizen  with  at  least  ten  years’  service  in  the 

Cuban  army  during  the  wars  of  Independence,  is  elected  directly  by  an  absolute 

majority  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  disqualiiied  for  more  than  two  con¬ 

secutive  terms. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  four  members  from 
each  province,  elected  by  an  electoral  board  composed  of  the  provincial  council- 
men  and  electors,  the  latter  being  twice  the  number  of  the  former  and  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  One-half  of  the  Senators  retire  every  four  years 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  one  member  for  every  25,000  In¬ 
habitants  or  for  a  fraction  of  more  than  12.500,  elected  directly  for  four  years, 
one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Congress  meets  annually  ar.d  is  endowed  with 
extensive  powers,  controlling  besides  the  financial  affairs  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  republic  also  the  preparation  of  electoral  laws  for  the  provinces  and  munici¬ 
palities. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10,  1898,  Spain  renounced  her  rights  to 
the  Island  of  Cuba  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  island  remained  at  first 
under  military  administration  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the 
republic  of  Cuba,  adopted  February  21.  1901,  by  a  constituent  assembly  convoked 
by  the  military  governor,  and  enlarged  June  12,  1901,  by  the  adoption  of  eight 
additional  articles,  came  Into  force  on  May  20.  1902.  The  first  seven  of  these 
articles  regulate  the  relations  between  the  republic  and  the  United  States,  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Platt  amendment  of  March  1,  IsiOl.  The  eighth  additional 
article  contained  the  promise  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  seven  articles,  which  was  fulfilled 
by  the  treaty  concluded  May  22,  1903.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty  the  United  States 
intervened  during  the  presidency  of  Estrada  Palma,  who.  after  being  elected  In 
1906  for  a  second  term  of  four  years,  resigned,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
in  September  of  that  year.  When  the  Cuban  Congress,  convoked  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  resignation,  did  not  make  use  of  its  right  of  electing  a  successor.  Mr. 
Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Roosevelt,  took  provisionary  charge 
of  the  government,  with  the  declaration  that  the  Constitution  should  remain  In 
force  so  long  as  It  proved  compatible  with  the  provisional  government.  On  January 
2.1.  1909.  the  American  provisional  government  came  to  an  end,  and  the  new 
Cuban  government  was  installed. 

The  population  of  Cuba  by  provinces  In  1907  was; 


Province. 

1  Number.  |  1  Province. 

1  Number. 

. '  457.431 

Matanzas  . | 

Pinar  del  Rio . 

Camasruev  . | 

1  239.8121  lOriente  . 

1  240,3721  1 

1  118,2691!  Total . 

. !  455,431 

1  - 

. I  2,048.980 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  3^. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 

1  to  TJ.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1906  . '. 

46.377.277 

84,974,831 

1908  . 

$47,161,306 

$83,284,692 

1907  . 

49,305.274 

97,441,690 

1909  . 

43,913,256 

96,722,198 

1905  . 

$38,373,600 

$86,318,601 

1910  . 

52,858.758 

122,628,037 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Six  Provinces  and  Six  Districts. 

Capital:  Santo  Domingo.  National  Colors:  Blue,  red.  white. 

President . Bamon  Caceres 

Cabinet. 

Ministers  of  Interior  and  Police,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Finances  and  Commerce,  War  and  Navy,  Fomento  and  Communications, 
Agriculture  and  Immigration. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  bears  the  date  of  November  6,  1844,  and  was  modified  the 
last  time,  April  1,  1!)08.  The  President  Is  elected  for  six  years  by  indirect  vote 
of  the  nation.  The  Congress  is  composed  of  a  chamber  of  twenty-four  members 
(two  for  each  province  and  district),  elected  for  four  years  by  indirect  vote  of 
the  nation,  and  a  Senate  of  twelve  members  (one  for  each  province  and  district), 
elected  for  six  years,  one-third  being  renewed  every  two  years. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports  1 
from  U.  S.  1 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

3900 . 

81,666,789 

2,018,248 

2,509,817 

84,664,209 

3,086,338 

3,370.899 

1908 . 

1900 . 

$2,703,2761 

2,579,3201 

3,106,4021 

$4,583,661 

3,653,880 

2,462,716 

1007 . 

1910 . 

ECUADOR. 

Seventeen  Provinces. 

Capital:  Quito.  National  Colors:  Yellow,  blue,  red. 

Salary  of  President,  12,000  sucrgs  a  year;  of  each  minister,  2,800  a  year. 

President . General  Eloy  Alfaro 

Vice-President  .  - - 

Cabinet. 

Ministers  of  Interior,  Police,  Public  "Worlcs,  Public  Instruction,  Religion  and 
Justice,  Finance,  War  and  Navy. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1830,  modified  in  1897  and  1906,  the  executive  Is 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Vice-President, 
who  in  certain  cases  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  is 
elected  in  the  same  manner  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  two  years  after  that 
of  the  President,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two  distinct  administrations.  The 
legislative  power  is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  thirty  members  (two  for  each  province), 
elected  for  four  years;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Is  composed  of  forty-one  members 
(one  representative  to  every  30,000  of  population),  elected  for  two  years.  Con¬ 
gress  meets  on  the  10th  of  August  of  every  year,  at  Quito,  for  sixty  days. 
Senators  must  be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Both  Ssnatcrs  and  Deputies  are 
elected  by  citizens  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write. 

Trade  with  the  Culled  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports  1 
from  U.  S.  1 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30 

1  Imports 
Ifrom  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$1,750,3781 

2,009,801 

1,726,2891 

$1,495,073 

2,632,206 

3,059,573 

i  1 908 

1  $1  909J  2fi 

$2,401,188 

2.730,372 

2.859.714 

1900 . 

1907 . 

( 1909 . 

1 1910 . 

.1  ’i,S49,657 
.  1  2,215,951 

GUATEMALA. 

Twenty-three  Departments. 

Capital:  Guatemala.  National  colors:  Red,  white,  yellow,  blue. 
President . Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera 

Re-elected  April  3,  1910,  for  a  third  terra. 

Cabinet. 

Secretaries  of  State,  of  Interior  and  Justice,  Foreign,  War,  Fomento  (Pub- 
lick  Works.  Agriculture,  etc.).  Finances. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  republic  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  1879,  and  modified 
1885,  1887,  1889  and  1903.  The  President,  elected  for  6  years  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  may  be  re-elected  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  Congress  Is 
composed  of  a  National  Assembly  of  69  members  (one  for  every  2(),000  in¬ 
habitants),  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  4  years,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  13 
members,  partly  elected  by  the  National  Assembly,  partly  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  republic.  Every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  Is  eligible  as  an 
elector. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$2,654,622 

2,908.655 

2,848,864 

$3,081,553 
3,386,317 
3,872,  .538 

1908 . 

$1,730,700 

1,706,156 

1,950.346 

$2,390,167 

3.148,489 

1.832..324 

1906 . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

HAYTL 

Five  Departments. 

Capitai:  Port-au-Prince.  National  colors:  Blue,  red. 

President . General  Francois  A.  Simon 

•Cabinet. 

Secretaries  of  State,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finances  and  Commerce.  Interior 
and  Police,  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  Justice,  War  and  Navy. 

Constitntlon  and  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  October  9.  1908,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
chamber  of  the  Communes,  composed  of  96  members  (one  for  each  Commune) 
elected  for  3  years  by  direct  popular  vote  of  all  Haltlens  over  21  years  of  age,  and 
a  Senate  composed  of  39  members  and  chosen  from  a  list  made  out  partly  by  the 
President  and  partly  by  the  electors.  The  Senators,  whose  office  is  for  6  years, 
are  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every  2  years.  Representatives  must  be  25 
years  of  age.  Senators  30  years  of  age.  The  two  chambers  meet  in  April  of  every 
year,  and  in  joint  session  elect  the  President  for  a  term  of  7  years.  Members  of 
both  houses  are  paid  $150  per  month  during  sessions. 


Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  1 

to  U.  S.  1 

1  Year  ending  I  Imports 

1  June  30.  'from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$2,297.0801  $1,101,6.501 
3,307.840)  1,185.477 

2,916,1041  1.274,6781 

1 1 908 . 

$3,649,172 

3.937.359 

4,498,449 

$689,045 

525,947 

790,579 

1906  . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

11910 . 

HONDURAS. 

Sixteen  Departments  and  one  Territory. 

Capital:  TegucigalpEU  National  colors:  Blue,  white,  blue. 

President . Miguel  R.  Davila 

Re-elected,  inaugurated  February  1,  1908. 

Cabinet. 

Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
Justice,  Finances,  War. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  republic  is  governed  under  the  charter  o£  1894.  amended  in  1904,  and  in 
force  again  since  1907.  The  President  and  Vice  President,  nominated  and  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  4  years,  must  be  native  citizens  of  Honduras  and  at  least  80 
years  of  age.  Congress  is  composed  of  42  members,  is  chosen  for  4  years  directly 
by  popular  vote,  meets  for  60-90  days  on  January  1  each  year.  For  the  electoral 
right  as  well  as  for  eligibility  to  Congress  the  age  of  21  is  required  (or  18  for 
married  citizens  who  can  read  and  write). 


Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  XJ.  S. 

Exports  1 

to  U.  S.  1 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1 905  . 

$1,730,345 

1,642,251 

1,833.0.56 

$2,111,312 

1,724.865 

2.296.556 

1908 . 

$1,768,995 

1,499,632 

1,605.493 

$2,268,070 

2.150,752 

2.012.225 

1906  . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

MEXICO. 

The  territory  of  the  United  Mexican' States  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  states, 
two  territories  and  one  federal  district,  whose  organization  follows  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  that  of  the  American  Union.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  76,226  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  entire  republic  was  12,619,949  in  1S95  and  13,545,463  in  1995. 
The  population  of  the  federal  district,  which  contains  the  capital  city,  was  476.613 
in  1895  and  640,478  in  1905.  The  most  populous  states  in  1905  were  Guanajuato 
and  Jalisco,  each  with  1,137,311  inhabitants,  and  the  third  in  rank  was  Puebla, 
with  1,024,446  inhabitants.  ^ 
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Capital:  City  of  Mexico.  National  Celors:  Green,  white,  red. 

President . Porflrio  Diaz 

Vice-President . Ramon  Corral 

President  Diaz  and  Vice-President  Corral  were  re-elected  for  six  years  on  July 
10.  1910,  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  Mexican  States,  there  being  practically  no 
opposition.  Popular  elections  were  held  on  June  26,  1910.  General  Diaz  was  first 
elected  President  In  1876,  to  serve  four  years.  He  has  been  President  of  Mexico 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  four  years,  1880  to  1884,  when  Manuel  Gonzales 
was  Chief  Executive.  Until  1892  the  President  was  chosen  for  four  years;  since 
that  time  the  term  has  been  six  years. 

From  September  15  to  September  18  Mexico  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  independence,  representatives  from  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  nations  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies. 


Cabinet. 

Foreign . . Enrique  C.  Creel 

Goberacion  (Interior) . Ramon  Corral  (Vice-President) 

Finance  and  Public  Credit . Jose  I.  Limantour 

Justice  .  Justino  Fernandez 

labile  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts . Jiisto  Sierra 

Fomento  (Industry,  Agriculture,  etc.)  and  Colonization . Olegario  Molina 

Communications  and  Public  Morks . . Leandro  Femandez 

War  and  Marine .  . General  Gonzales  Cosia 


Constitution  and  GoTcrnment. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  February,  1857.  modified  last  in  April,  1904,  Congress 
is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  foimer  consisting  of  fifty— six 
members  (two  for  each  state  and  the  Federal  district),  elected  indirectly  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  Senate  being  renewed  every  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  283  members  (one  Deputy  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  20,000),  elected  indirectly  for  two  years  by 
popular  vote.  Elector*  as  well  as  eligibles  are  all  married  Mexicans  from  the 
eighteenth  year  of  age  and  unmarried  males  from  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  per¬ 
manent  committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  Deputies  and  fourteen  Senators,  represents 
Congress  during  recess  and  Is  consulted  by  the  President  on  all  matters  affecting 
legislation. 

The  President  and  Vioe  President  of  the  republic  are  chosen  by  electors  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  President  receives  a  salary  of  50,000  pesos  ($25,000),  the 
Secretaries  of  State  16,000  pesos  each. 

Military  Service. 

Enlistment  in  the  service  Is  voluntary,  but  is  supplemented  by  conscription. 
The  army  is  divided  into  the  active  army,  the  reserve  and  the  auxiliary  troops.  The 
permanent  army  consists  of  28  battalions  of  infantry,  14  regiments  of  cavalry,  8 
field  batteries,  4  mountain  batteries,  4  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  1  machine  gun 
company,  1  squadron  of  16  quick  firing  guns,  6  companies  of  engineers  and  2  trans¬ 
port  companies.  The  navy  of^  the  republic,  though  unpretentious,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  protect  Its  coast  line  of  some  8,618  miles  in  case  of  emergency.  The  vessels  which 
she  possesses  are  destined  for  purposesofinstruction,  patrol  duty  and  transport 
service.  The  principal  classifications  of  her  men-of-war  include  9  gunboats,  5  torpedo 
boats  and  1  protected  cruiser. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ended 

June  30. 

Exports  to 

the  U.  S. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Year  ended  j 
June  30. 

Exports  to 
the  U.  S.  ■ 

1  Imports 

1  from  U.  S. 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

$46,470,8701  .$45, 7.16, 1 16!  |1 908 . 

.50,960.1771  58,1.82,278  11909 . 

57.23.3„527|  66.248, 09S|I1 910 . 

$46,945,690 

47,712,214 

58.795,943 

$55,509,604 

49,793,323 

58,193,704 

NICARAGUA. 


Thirteen  Departments,  three  Districts  and  two  camarcas. 

Capital:  Managua.  National  colors:  Blue,  white. 

President  (provisional) . General  Juan  D.  Estrada 

Since  August,  1910,  for  2  years. 

Cabinet. 


Minister  ef  Foreign  Affairs. 
Minister  of  the  Government 

Minister  of  War . 

Minister  of  Hacienda . 

Minister  of  Public  Works .  .  . 


.  .Thomas  Martinez 

. Adolf  Diaz 

.General  Luis  Mena 

. Martin  Benard 

Fernando  Solorzano 


Coustitutioti  and  Government. 


The  republic  is  under  the  government  of  the  amended  Constitution  of  March 
30,  1905.  The  President,  who  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of 
Nicaragua,  or  of  one  of  the  republics  of  Central  America,  is  elected  for  6  years  by 
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universal  suffrage.  The  Legislature,  composed  of  36  members.  Is  elected  for  (5 
years  by  the  30  provinces,  and  meets  every  2  years  on  December  1  for  40  sittings, 
but  may  at  any  time  be  convoked  by  the  President. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending  Imports 

June  30.  from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$1,944,5.56 

1,870,852 

1,923.111 

$1,513,8771 

1,478,4081 

1,028.1001 

11908 . 1  $1.. 574. 879 

$1,160,832 

1.004.811 

1.321.707 

1900 . 

1909 . 1  1,3.5.5.287 

1907 . 

1910 .  1.600.792 

PANAMA. 

Panama,  since-  November  3.  1903,  a  republic  Independent  of  Colombia,  Is 
divided  Into  the  following  seven  provinces:  Panama,  Colon,  Code,  Los  Santos. 
Veraguas,  ChlriquI  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  comprising  an  area  of  32,380  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  361,000. 

Capital:  City  of  Panama.  National  Colors:  Blue,  white,  red. 

Acting  President . Pablo  .trosemena 

Second  Designate . Frederieo  Boyd 

Third  Designate . Rodolfo  Chiari 

Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet  Is  composed  of  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Foreign  .\f- 
falrs.  Government  and  Justice,  Treasury,  Fomento  and  Public  Instruction. 

Con.stitution  and  Government. 

Under  the  constitution  of  Panama  promulgated  on  February  13.  1904.  the 
President  Is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popular  vote,  and  he  cannot 
be  re-elected  for  the  term  immediately  following  his  own.  His  salary  Is  $18,000 
per  annum.  There  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the  Assembly  appoints  three  "Deslg- 
nados”  every  two  years,  the  first  Designado  taking  the  place  of  the  President  In 
the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability.  The  legislative  power  Is  vested  In  the 
National  Assembly,  composed  of  one  chamber  with  twenty-eight  members,  who 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of 
four  years  In  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  or  fraction 
over  5,000.  There  Is  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  a  term  of  four  years;  a  Superior  Court,  several  Circuit  courts  and  a 
number  of  municipal  courts. 

On  November  3,  1903,  a  revolution  broke  out  In  the  City  of  Panama,  which  soon 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Panama  and  resulted  In  the  complete  obliteration 
of  Colombian  sovereignty.  Independence  was  proclaimed  by  a  provisional  Junta,  com¬ 
posed  of  Jos6  Augustin  Aranjo,  Frederieo  Boyd  and  Tomas  Arias. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Panama  government  was  to  propose  the  conclusion 
of  an  Isthmian  Canal  treaty  with  the  United  States.  A  special  commission,  consisting 
of  Frederieo  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  provisional  junta,  and  Dr.  Manuel  Amador.  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  A  canal  treaty 
was  drawn  and  signed  in  Washington  on  November  18.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Panama 
government  on  December  2,  1903,  and  was  submitted  for  ratlflcatlcn  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  President  Roosevelt  on  December  7.  This  convention,  the  full  text  of 
which  can  be  found  under  “Treaties  Ratified,  second  session  5Sth  Congress,”  page 
87,  Tribune  Almanac  for  1905,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  February  23,  1904. 

For  Panama  Canal  see  under  “Isthmian  Canal  Zone." 

Trade  vrlth  the  United  States. 


Years. 

.  Exports  to  1 

1  u.  S.  1 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Years. 

Exports  to 
U.  S. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

3905 . 

$813.1541 

l',065.887 

1,752,3141 

$4,745.5621 

12.460,289' 

18,150.9531 

11908 . 

$1,469,344 

1,676.994 

2.229.189 

$18,232,666 

16.797,530 

20,596,371' 

1906 . 

|l909 . 

1907 . 

11910 . 

PARAGUAY. 

Ntnety-nlne  Departments  comprising  twenty-four  political  districts. 

Capital:  Asuncion.  National  colors:  Red,  white,  blue. 

President  (1908-’10) .  Emilio  G.  Navero 

Vice-President  . .  . 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  $9,500,  the  Vice-President  $4,800,  and  each 
of  the  ministers  $3,000  a  year. 

Cabinet, 

Ministers  of  Interior.  Foreign  and  Colonization:  Finances;  Justice.  Religion 
and  Public  Instruction;  War  and  Navy. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

By  the  Constitution  of  November  18,  1870,  President  and  Vice  President  are 
elected  for  4  years  by  Indirect  suffrage.  Congress  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a 
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House  of  Deputies.  The  Senate,  composed  of  13  members,  is  elected  for  6  years 
and  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every  two  years,  and  the  House  of  Deputies, 
composed  of  26  members,  is  elected  for  4  years  and  renewed  to  the  extent  of  a 
half  every  two  years.  Senators  must  be  28  years  of  age.  Deputies  25.  The  right 
of  voting  have  all  Inhabitants  over  18  years  of  age. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1  Year  ending 

1  June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$39,130 

51,917 

173.560 

$2,205 

760 

3,819. 

11908 . 

$100,568 

62,268 

61,142 

$14,645 

16,777 

29,170 

1906 . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

PERU. 

Nineteen  Departments  and  two  Provinces. 

Capital:  Lima.  National  colors;  Red,  white,  red. 

President  (1908-1912) . . Augusto  B.  Leguia 

Yearly  Income  48,000  soles  (about  $27,000). 

First  Vice  President . E.  Larrabnre  y  Unanne 

Second  Vice  President . . . Dr.  B.  Sosa 

Cabinet. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice . Salvador  Cavero 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs . Enrique  Bazadre 

Minister  of  Finance . Enrique  Oyanguren 

Minister  of  War . Colonel  J.  K.  Pizarro 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Dr.  Meliton  Porras 

Minister  of  Public  Works . JuUo  Egoaguirre 

Each  minister  receives  6,000  soles  ($3,000)  a  year. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution,  proclaimed  October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November 
25,  1860.  The  President  (born  Peruvian,  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  10  years 
resident  of  the  state)  as  well  as  the  two  Vice  Presidents,  are  elected  for  4  years 
by  direct  vote.  They  are  not  re-eligible  till  after  another  4  years.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  61  members  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  116  members  (one 
for  each  province  or  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000), 
elected  for  6  years  by  direct  vote.  Every  two  years  one-third  of  the  members  of 
each  chamber,  as  decided  by  lot,  retires.  Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28,  and 
sits  for  90  days.  Senators  must  be  born  Peruvians,  35  years  of  age,  have  an 
Income  of  1,000  soles  ($500)  a  year,  or  belong  to  a  scientific  profession;  deputies 
must  be  born  Peruvians  (or  foreigners  having  resided  2  years  at  least  in  the 
country),  25  years  of  age,  have  an  annual  income  of  500  soles,  or  belong  to  a 
scientific  profession.  Every  Peruvian  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  is  entitled 
to  vote. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  1 

to  U.  S.  1 

Year  ending 
June  30 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$3,657,225 

$3,152,9641 

[1908 . 

$6,959,679 

$6,670,616 

1906 . 

4,833,307 

2,454,7061 

11909 . 

4,557,864 

6,386,544 

1907 . 

6,075,739 

4,958.2021 

1910 . 

4,648,053 

7,821,497 

SALVADOR. 

Fourteen  Departments. 

Capital:  San  Salvador.  National  colors:  Blue,  white,  red. 

President  (1907-1911) . . F.  Figueroa 

Vice  President . M,  E.  Araujo 

Cabinet. 

Ministers  of  Interior,  Public  Works  and  Instruction;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Jus¬ 
tice;  Finances  and  Public  Credit;  War  and  Navy. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  1864  was  revised  August  13,  1886.  The  President  and  the 
Vice  President  (who  must  be  Salvadorians,  35  years  of  age)  are  elected  for  4  years 
by  popular  vote.  The  National  Congress,  composed  of  42  members  (3  for  each  de¬ 
partment),  is  elected  for  one  year,  likewise  by  popular  vote,  and  meets  every  year 
between  February  and  May.  Deputies  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age.  Electors 
must  be  21  years  of  age.  Public  officials  have  no  right  to  vote. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  TJ.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1005 . 

$1,131,7341  $1,113,1691 

11908 . 

$1,357,297 

$981,715 

1908 . 

1,401,276 

1,131,7341 

11909 . 

1,462,135 

970,137 

1907 . 

1,603,166 

1,171,2981 

11910 . 

1,316,957 

1,176,392 

400 
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URUGUAY. 

Nineteen  Departments. 

Capital:  MenteTideo.  National  colors:  White  and  blue. 

rresident  (March,  1907-1911) . Dr.  C.  Williman 

Vice  ITesident . Feliciano  Viera 

Cabinet. 

Ministers  of  Interior  and  .luslice:  Foreign  and  Religion;  Public  Works;  Agri¬ 
culture.  Industry  and  Public  Instruction;  War  and  Navy. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  dates  from  September  10,  1829,  swprn  July  18,  1830.  Tlie 
President  is  chosen  by  the  legislative  body  for  4  years;  he  is  not  re-eligible  for  a 
consecutive  term.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  19  members  (one  member  for  each 
department)  elected  for  6  years  by  an  electoral  college.  Senators  must  be  33  years 
of  age,  have  been  citizens  of  the  republic  for  7  years,  and  possess  either  a  capital 
of  10,000  pesos  or  an  equivalent  income.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  75  members  (one  to  every  3,000  inhabitants)  elected  for  3  years  by 
popular  vote.  Representatives  must  be  25  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for 
5  years,  and  possess  a  capital  of  4,000  pesos  or  an  equivalent  Income.  Public  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  eligible  as  Senators  or  Representatives.  Both  Houses  meet  In  annual 
session,  extending  from  February  15  to  July  15.  In  the  Interval  of  the  session  a 
permament  committee  of  two  Senators  and  five  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  assume  the  legislative  power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Every  male  adult  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  i  1  Year  ending 

to  U.  S.  II  June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$1,990,704 

2.905,573 

3.412.785 

.43.1  58  8501  1 1908 . 

$3,868,661 

3.360.313 

4.272.145 

$1,364,796 

3.726.877 

7.413.896 

1906  . 

1907  . 

2,711.8071  1 1900 . 

3.160.891 !  '  1910 . 

VENEZUELA. 

Twenty  States,  one  Federal  District  and  two  Territories. 

Capital:  Caracas.  National  colors:  Yellow,  blue,  red. 

President . .Jnan  Vicente  Gomez 

Elected  April  30.  1910. 

First  Vice  President  (president  of  the  Government  Council) .  .General  Ramon  .\yala 

Cabinet. 

Minister  of  the  Interior . General  F.  D.  Alcantara 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . General  Mannel  A.  Matos 

Minister  of  Finance . General  Antonio  Pimentel 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine . General  M.  V.  Castro  Zavala 

Minister  of  Fomento. .  . . General  Bernabe  Planas 

Minister  of  Public  Works . Dr.  Roman  Cardenas 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction . Dr.  Trlno  Baptlsta 

Secretary  General . Dr.  F.  Gonzales  Gninan 

Governor  of  Federal  District . General  F.  A.  Colmenares  Pacheeho 

Constltation  and  Government. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  promulgated  on  August  5.  1909,  provides 
that  Congress  shall  elect  the  President,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
that  body,  for  a  period  of  4  years,  the  election  to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  within 
15  days  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  national  eapital.  At  the  time  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  President  Congress  also  selects  a  council  of  government  consisting  of  10 
members,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  4  years,  and  the  council  of  government  chooses 
the  first  and  second  vice  presidents.  The  Senate  Is  composed  of  40  members  (two 
for  each  state),  born  in  the  republic,  and  at  least  35  years  of  age,  elected  for  4 
years.  For  the  House  of  Representatives  each  state  elects  one  member  to  every 
35,000  inhabitants,  and  a  second  if  the  state  has  more  than  15.000  over  that  num¬ 
ber,  for  4  years  by  direct  suffrage  of  the  particular  states.  Congress  meets  on 
April  19  of  every  year  for  70  days.  The  President  must  be  a  native  of  Venezuela, 
at  least  30  years  of  age.  Senators  30,  and  deputies  21  years  of  age.  Neither  the 
President  nor  the  two  Vice  Presidents  are  eligible  for  a  second  consecutive  term. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 

i  Imports  I 

Ifrom  U.  S.I 

Exports 

to  U.  6. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Imports  1 

from  U.  S.  1 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1905 . 

$7,108,8501 

|1908 . 

$2,555,863 

$6,725,184 

1906 . 

.  3.258.1331 

8,034,701 1 

'1909 . 

2.568,211 

8,313,609 

1907 . 

,  3,024,6291 

7,852,2141 

11910 . 

2,797,210 

6,701,352 

THE  GREAT  POWERS  OF  EUROPE.  • 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Joint  Monarchy. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  consists  of  two  states,  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Heregovina,  and  is 
hereditary  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  The  two  states  are  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  possessing  each  its  own  constitution,  its  legislative  power  and 
Its  executive  departments  for  most  branches  of  state  affairs;  but  they  are  closely 
bound  together  by  the  Identity  of  the  sovereign,  by  a  permanent  constitutional  union, 
first  proclaimed  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1763  and  since  regulated  by  the  so- 
called  compromise  (Ausgleich-Klcgyezes)  of  1867,  as  well  as  by  a  close  political, 
commercial  and  customs  union  (since  1867)  and  the  community  of  certain  departments 
of  state  affairs. 

Reigning  Sovereign — Franz  Josef  I  (Ferencz  Jdzsef),  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
Apostolic  King  of  Hungary;  bom  August  18,  1830,  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl, 
second  son  of  Emperor  Franz  I  of  Austria  and  Archduchess  Sophie,  Princess  of 
Bavaria:  proclaimed  Efmperor  of  Austria  December  2,  1848;  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
and  took  the  oath  to  the  Hungarian  Constitution  June  8,  1867;  married,  April  24,  1854, 
to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  D(uke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  (born  December  24,  1837, 
assassinated  in  Geneva  September  10,  1898),  and  has  as  issue  two  daughters.  Arch¬ 
duchess  Gisela,  born  July  12,  1856,  and  Archduchess  Maria  Valeria,  born  April  ii,  1868. 

Heir  Apparent — The  Emperor’s  nephew,  Franz  Ferdinand  (Charles  Louis 
Joseph  Marie),  son  of  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig  and  Princess  Annunciata  (daughter  of 
King  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples),  born  at  Gratz,  December  18,  1863;  married  July  1, 
1900,  to  the  Countess  Sophia  Chotek  (now  Princess  of  Hohenberg),  having  duly  re¬ 
nounced  the  right  of  his  future  children  to  succeed  to  the  thrones  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Succession — The  crown  passes  by  right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to 
males  and  (on  failure  of  males)  to  females.  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Cabinet. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . Alois  Graf  Aehrenthal 

Minister  of  War . Freiherr  von  Schoneich 

Minister  of  Navy . Bndolpl  Graf  Montecnccnlll 

Minister  of  l^nance  and  Chief  of  the  Administration  of  Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina . Baron  Burian  von  Rajeck 

The  ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions  to  the 
Dfelegations. 

Political  and  Commercial  Relations  Between  the  Two  States. 

affairs,  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
tefid  hv  common  to  the  two  states  and  adminis- 

?  institutions  and  ministries.  The  legislative  power  relating  to  these 
wtom  twfntv  the  Delegations,  composed  of  sixty  member!  each,  of 

Hunrart  Upper  House  of  Austria  (Herrenhaus)  and  of 

MmnhlfiR  lower  houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeord- 

bv  ^he  KepviselohAz).  The  delegations  are  summoned  annually 

indenlnd^B^n^  Vienna  and  Budapest,  but  they  deliberate 

In  evt^$  nVhlr  7  wl*'’  ^®clsions  being  cdmmunlcated  reciprocally  in  writing. 

legislation  concerning  the  common  affairs  belongs  to  the  two 
cach  State  provides  separately  for  the  assessment,  collection  and 
ccuitrlbuUon,  to  the  common  expenses.  The  proportion  to  be  con- 
A  1  i®  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  renewable  every  ten  years. 

^nonoio®R.Q‘ft  ’■®°®yc'i  ih  1907,  Austria  contributes  to  the  conwnon 

expenses  63.6  per  cent  and  Hungary  36.4  per  cent. 

political  peimanent  connection  between  Austria  and  Hungary  there 
^  cominercial  and  customs  union,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  renewable 
H?.v.®*lv.*^*®  S'Crahfchient  the  two  states  form  one  commercial  and 
customs  territory,  with  the  same  coinage,  weights  and  measures  and  a  joint  bank  of 

rlStwIfL  ll77?“^7“and“f^^  abroad.  The  union,  begun  in  1867,  was 

Military  Service. 

system  is  in  both  states  alike,  military  service  being  obligatory  since 
j  begins  on  January  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  twenty-first  year  of  age  is 
reached  and  lasts  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  duty  of  service  continues: 
(1)  In  the  common  army,  three,  years  in  the  line  (two  years  projected)  seven  years 
in  the  resets  and  two  years  in  the  Austrian  Landwehr  (Hungarian  Honv5ds6g).  or 
*a5®?  ^^y®  , been  transferred  to  the  Austrian  Landwehr  or  the 

Hungarian  Honvfedseg  respectively.  The  active  service  in  the  depot  reserve  is  two 
months.  (2)  The  navy:  Twelve  years’  service  (four  years  in  active  service,  five  years 
ffi  the  reserve  and  three  years  in  the  so-called  Seewehr).  Every  two  years  there  are 
drills  of  two  to  four  weeks  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  and  the  landwehr.  Those  who 
are  not  able  to  serve  must  pay  a  fine  (military  tax)  of  eventually  200  crowns  to  be 
relieved  frasn  duty.  There  is  also  a  one-year  volunteer  service  for  the  better  educated 
conscripts,  who  must  provide  equipment  and  food  at  their  own  cost.  All  citizens  able 
to  bear  arms  and  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Levy- 
In-mass  (Landsturm  N6pfaikel6s)  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  forty-second  year.  The 
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Levj-ln-mass  consists  of  two  bans,  the  first  comprising  the  men  of  from  nineteen  to 
thirty-seven  years  and  the  second  those  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two  years.  The 
Landsturm  can  be  called  out  only  In  time  of  war. 


Al'.STP.I.A. 


Austria  proper  Is  a  constitutional  monarchy  composed  of  seventeen  provinces  and 
representing  the  following  countries:  Bohemia  (klngoom,  capital,  Prague).  Bokowlna 
(duchy,  capital,  Czernowltz),  Dalmatia  (klngdran,  catdtal.  Zara),  Galicia  (kingdom, 
capital,  Demberg),  GCrtz  and  Gradlsca  (principality,  caiiltal,  G6rtz),  Istrla  (mar- 
gravlate,  capital,  Parenzo),  Corinthla  or  Kiirnton  (duchy,  capital,  Klagenfurt),  Camlola 
or  Krain  (duchy,  capital.  Daibach).  Moravia  (margiavlate.  capital.  BrUnn).  Upper 
Austria  (duchy,  capital,  Linz),  Lower  Austria  (duchy,  capital.  Vienna),  Salzburg 
(duchy,  capital,  Salzburg).  Silesia  (duchy,  capital,  Troppan),  Styrla  or  Stelermark 
(duchy,  capital.  Graz),  TS'rol  (principality,  capital,  Innsbruck),  Trieste  and  territory, 
Vorarlberg  (capital,  Biegenz). 

Capital:  Vienna.  National  colors:  Black  and  yellow. 


Cabinet. 

Premier . 

Minister  of  P'inance . 

^linister  of  National  Defense . 

^linister  of  the  Interior . . 

Minister  of  Railways . 

^Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.  .  . 

.Minister  of  Public  Work . 

Minister  of  Commerce . 

Minister  of  Justice . . 

Minister  for  Galicia . 


Richard  Freiherr  von  Bleuerth 

. I.eon  Ritter  von  Bilinskl 

. P’riedrich  von  Georgl 

. Guido  von  Haerdti 

. Ludwig  Wrba 

. Karl  Graf  Sturgkh 

. August  Ritt 

. Dr.  Richard  Weisskirchner 

...Dr.  Ritter  von  Ilochenburger 
. Dr.  Ritter  von  Dulemba 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Parliament,  or  Relchsrath,  Is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  Herrenhaus  (Upper 
House)  and  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  (Lower  House).  The  Herrenhaus  Is  formed  of 
15  archdukes  who  are  of  age,  74  nobles  possessing  large  landed  property.  In  whose 
families  by  nomination  of  the  Emperor  the  dignity  Is  hereditary;  5  archbishops  and 
8  bishops,  who  are  of  princely  title  inherent  to  their  episcopal  seats,  and  159  life 
members  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  Abgeordnetenhaus  consists  of  61C  members, 
elected  for  six  years  by  unBersal  suffrage.  Deputies  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 
electors  twenty-four.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the  state  to  assemble  the 
Relchsrath  annually.  Members  of  the  lower  house  receive  20  crowns  ($4)  for  each 
day's  attendance,  with  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses. 

HCNG.ARY. 


(MagyarorszSg.) 


The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  Is  divided  into  71  counties  with  474  districts  lor 
those  of  Hungary.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  form  an  annex  of  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
with  autonomy  in  home  affairs,  justice  and  public  Instruction. 

Capital:  Budapest.  National  colors:  Red,  white  and  green. 


Cabinet. 

I’reinier  and  Mjnisler  of  the  Interior . 

Finance . 

Commerce . . 

AgticuHure . 

.lustice.  Religion  and  Public  Instruction . 


.Karl  Graf  Kliuen-Hedervary 

. Ladislaus  von  Luka<’z 

. Karl  von  Hlcronymi 

Graf  ^rcn.vi  von  Kis-Sereny 
. Franz  Shekelyi 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Parllaiment  (Orszfiggyulgs)  consists  of  an  upper  house  or  House  of  Magnates 
(Fbrendihaz)  and  a  lower  house  (Kepvis615haz).  The  nuuer  house  now  Includes  the 
archdukes  who  have  attained  their  majority  (sixteen  In  number),  ecclesiastical  dig¬ 
nitaries  (forty-seven),  the  ten  bannerets  of  the  kingdom,  the  Count  of  Presburg,  the 
two  guardians  of  the  crown,  the  two  presidents  of  the  royal  curia,  the  two  presidents 
of  the  royal  Court  of  Administration,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Table  of  Budapest, 
the  three  delegates  from  Croatla.-Slavonla,  the  Governor  of  Flume,  S  princes,  185 
counts  and  60  barons  whose  families  possess  the  right  of  hereditary  peerage,  and 
UU  life  peers  appointed  by  the  crown  or  chosen  by  the  House  of  Magnates. 

The  lower  house,  or  House  of  Representatives,  is  composed  of  413  members  elected 
by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  40  members  sent  by  the 
Ctoatla-Slavonian  Diet.  Representatives  must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  house  receive  4,800  crowns  (about  $970)  a  year,  with  an  allowance 
of  1,600  crowns  ($320)  for  house  rent.  At  the  head  of  the  government  of  Croatla- 
Slavonia  is  the  Banns  (Lord  Lieutenant),  who  Is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Diet 
and  to  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister.  The  Croatian-SIavonlan  Provincial  Diet,  tneet— 
Ing  annually  at  Zftgrab  (Agram),  consists  of  90  members  elected  for  five  years,  chosen 
partly  by  the  vote  of  electors  who  must  have  a  low  property  auallflcatlon,  be  of 
certain  professions  or  pay  a  small  tax,  partly  by  personal  voters  (not  more  than  half), 
e  g.,  ecclesiastical  and  political  dignitaries  and  the  members  of  certain  noble  families 
(Magnates)  possessing  the  right  by  Inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination 

Trade  of  Austria-Hungar.v  with  the  United  States.  _ 


Tear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  Year  ending  | 

to  U.  S.  June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports 
to  U.  S. 

1005 . 

IftOft . 

$11,617,896 

14,890.019 

15,136,185 

$10,592,139  1908 . 

13,865,433  1909 . 

$16,174,738 

14,226,703 

$15,425,659 

15,436,587 

1907 . 

16,009,629  1910 . 

14,962,731 

17,408,910 
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FRANCE. 

France,  a  republic  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III  on  September  4  1870  is 
divided  into  eighty-seven  departments.  Including  Algeria,  which,  however,  is  re- 
garded  as  an  Integral  part  of  France,  and  Tunis,  which  is  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  its  colonies  and  dependercies  in  Africa,  Asia  and  America  have 
an  area  of  about  4,000,000  square  miles. 

Capital;  Paris,  ^'ational  Colors:  Blue,  white,  rei. 

President  of  ihe  Kepublic . Armand  Pallieres 

Born  at  MSzin  (Dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  November  6,  1841.  Elected  (in  place  of 

Uoubet),  January  17,  1900. 

o  .q  Is  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes,  by  the  Senate 

and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united)  in  a  National  Assembly.  The  salary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  13  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

Cabinet. 

(Formed  November  3,  1910.) 

MiSsW  nf  . .  Lucien  Klotz 

mnister  of  PubUe  instruction.  .  . ^ aiauric*e  ^uie 

Minister  of  War.  . aiaunce  name 


.General  Brun 


Miniver  of  ^bor . 1 ! !  . ! 1 1  ’.  iouir£affeJ^^^ 

s-r®  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or  the 
dent  orthi  chooses  his  colleagues  in  concert  with  the  PreM- 

®ach  minister  is  responsible  to  the  chambers  for  his  acts 
while  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  the  government. 

Constitution  and  Governineiii. 

T^SlsdlT^ln  /a’jfuaV’r 

S  J  Se^bS  -  XVlt  rersl‘'?orTy‘  ^e^a^^orati'  .1^4 

r:?h;e/e%"ry  ^hfe^’e  ytirs.°“™‘®^'°""  departments  ani  colonies  Ind^'^n^-ftM 

DODu'i'atlQni‘‘'^wi.,S^  392  members  (one  Deputy  to  everi-  7fl,UOO 

nn+^  ^*i^^^**  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage.  Deputies  must  be  citizens 

has  nm  comnlled^^th  ^  member  of  parliament  who 

not  complied  with  the  prescription  of  the  military  law  concerning  the  active  ser- 

deposed  dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either  house 
Members  of  the  active  army  and  most  of  the  public  functioZries  arl  nSt  eligible 
of  and  Deputies  receive  9,000  francs  ($1,800)  a  year,  and  the  Presidents 

°  charnbers  receive,  in  addition,  72,000  francs  ($14,400)  for  the  expense  of 

;ll^iVi"p‘aI  -E^Sli^  cltTz?n*’T^eK’n/-SarVo1=i  iradEliiif 

no7ofh7rwlse^dl°squ\"iE™d:\ts^\\e“??g^  commune,  and 

ana divided  Into  the  following  grour^s:  Radicals 
and  Radical  Socialists,  261;  Independent-Socialists,  26;  Unified  Socialists  76*  Pro¬ 
gressists,  72;  Nationalists,  16;  Conservatives,  62.  ’  ’ 

Military  Service. 

Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  must  on  reaching  the 
the  Active  Army,  Veven  yeSs  In  the^ese^^^ 

^two  trainings  of  one  month  each),  six  years  in  the  Territorial 
Army  (^e  training  of  two  weeks)  and  six  years  in  the  Reserim  nf  tS!  t nr  o 

ye^^bv^hl^'Mfn^if^  conscripts,  drawn  by  lot  and  the  number  of  which  Is  fixed  every 
nf  Minister  of  War,  pass  into  the  reserve  after  one  year  of  active  service  if 
be7r  arml'or  illiterate.  Ih'^.fe  wL  arrnot  lbfe  to 

ply  a  SlltaJy  mx  ff  6  franct  '■*  ^ 

of  Colonies  and  Protectorates. 

Most  of  colonies  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 

assist  the  g”  erno7  Th^®oIdll®mfonfes®havr«f’'”T“‘ councils  to 
Legislature.  colonies  have  also  direct  representation  in  the  French 

of  AfgfHa-IIgie|i‘^Ora1.'^ifa®Vl*iL..\?^-°^  inhabitants.  The  three  departments 
the  authority  of  a  ’Governor  C  pnirif Intergral  part  of  France,  under 
throughout  Algerian  territory.^^"Tl‘^l*’E.lS|h"c"h^rrgg|ls^"hlvf  llSS^^hl  °rlgl!l®o^/e“f 
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lating  for  Algeria,  while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power 
are  regulated  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each  department  sends 
one  Senator  and  two  Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Madagascar — This  Island,  the  fouitli  lare-sl  In  the  world,  became  a  French 
possession  In  January,  1896,  and  on  August  6,  1896,  was  declared,  with  Its  dependen¬ 
cies,  a  French  colony.  A  Consultative  Council  of  Administration  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  capital,  Tananarive  (called  by  the  natives  Antananarivo).  The  colony 
is  not  represented  In  the  French  Parliament.  The  Island  Is  partly  under  civil  and 
partly  under  military  administration. 

Reunion. — This  island,  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  is  administered  by  a 
Governor,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  and  an  elective  Council  General,  and  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  a  Senator  and  two  Deputies. 

Tonis. — This  possession  passed  undei  the  protectorate  of  France  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by’  decrees  of  April  22.  1882.  The 
Bey  is  Sidi  Mohamed  en-Nasir  Bey;  bom  1805;  succeeded  his  cousin,  Sldl  l^ohamed 
el  Had!  Bey.  May  12,  1906.  Heir  apparent.  Sldl  Mohamed  el  Habib  Bey,  bom  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1858.  cousin  of  the  reigning  bey.  The  protectorate  Is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Foreign  OfBce,  which  has  a  special  department  of  Tunisian 
affairs,  under  the  control  of  a  French  Minister  Resident  General.  The  country  Is 
divided  into  thirteen  districts,  with  French  Governors.  French  tribunals  administer 
justice  between  subjects  of  European  powers,  and  also  between  them  and  natives. 

Guadeloupe. — This  colony,  consisting  of  two  islands,  with  five  dependencies 
consisting  of  five  smaller  islands.  Is  under  a  Governor  and  an  elected  Council,  and  Is 
represented  by  a  Senator  and  two  Deputies.  The  seat  of  government  Is  Basse  Terre. 

Fiench  Guiana. — The  colony  is  admini.stered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council  of  five  members,  and  is  represented  In  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
Deputy. 

.Uartinique. — Ihe  colony  is  under  a  Governor,  a  General  Council  and  elective 
municipal  councils,  and  Is  represented  by  a  Senator  and  two  Deputies. 

New  Caledonia  (with  its  dependencies — 1.  Isle  of  Pines,  assigned  as  a  place  of 
detention  for  habitual  criminals;  2.  the  Wallis  Archipelago;  3,  the  Loyalty  Islands; 
4,  the  Huon  Islands;  6,  Fortuna  and  Alafi). — This  colony  Is  administered  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  General,  the  Pro- 
cureur  General,  the  Superior  Commandant  of  the  Troops,  the  Director  of  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  -Administration,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Domains  and  Colonization 
and  two  notables  of  the  colony  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Colonies. 

.Area  and  Population  of  French  Colonies  and  Protectorates. 


Area  in 
sq.  kilo¬ 
metres. 


Inhabi-  1 
tants. 


-Africa.  | 

Algiers  . | 

Tunis  (protect-  [ 

orate)  . 1 

French  W.  Africa: 

Senegal . 

Senegambia  and 

Niger  . 

Mauritiania  .... 
French  Guinea.  . 

Ivory  Coast . 

Dahomey  . 

Western  Sahara 
Congo  (adminis¬ 
tered  terrify) 
Somali  Coast  and 
dependencies . 
Madagascar  .  . . 
Mayotte  and  Co 
moro  Islands. 

Reunion  . 

St.  Paul  Island 
New  Amsterdam 
Island  .... 
Kerguelen  .  . 


Total  Africa. 


Asia. 

Establishments  in 
India: 

Chandernagor  .  . 

Karikal  . 

Mahd  . 

Pondichdry  .  . .  . 
Tanaon  . 


890,000 

167,400 

23.500 

958,600 

893.700 

275.100 

310.700 
169..500 

4,143,700 

1,762,000 

21,000 

592.100 

1.980 

1.980 


66 

3,414 


5,158,051 

1,830,000 

393,945 

5,058,656 

223,000 

1,497,777 

889,479 

749,000 

467.000 

3,652,000 

208.061 

2,700,601 

96.314 

177,077 


110.214,700 


9.4 

13.5.2 

59.1 

290.7 

14.3 


23,108,000 


2.5,137 

59,876 

9,577 

178,471 

4.602 


1 

1 

1 

1  Area  in 
sq.  kilo- 

Inhabi- 

metres. 

tants. 

French  Indo- 

China: 

Cochin-China  .... 

56.900 

96.900 
135,000 
255.000 
119,200 

700 

2,870,514 

1,193.534 

5,513.681 

663,727 

5,896.510 

177.097 

Kwang-tchu-wan 

664,200 

16,592,800 

America 

St.  Pierre  and  Miq- 

242 

6,482 

Guadeloupe  and  de> 

1,870 

987 

190.273 

182,024 

39,117 

78.900 

Total  America.. 

81,000 

417,896 

Oceiinia. 

New  Caledonia  and 
Loyalty  Islands. .  . 
Chesterfield  Islands. 

19.823 

T 

55.886 

Wallis  Islands  (pro- 

i-  255 

6,000 

Futuna  and  Alofi.  .  . 
Establishments  In 

Oceania: 

Tahiti,  Marquise  Isis. 
Tuamotu  Islands.  . .  . 
Gambler  Islands.  . .  . 
Clipperton  Island.... 

j.  4.140 

30,974 

j 

Total  Oceania.  .. 

24,225 

92,000 

Total  of  all  colonies 

and  protectorates. 

10,984,700 

40,211,000 
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Trade  of  France,  Not  Incladingr  Colonies,  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 

June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  to 
U.  S. 

Tear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  to 

U.  S. 

1905  . I  $76,071,308 

1906  .  97,892,480 

1907  . 1  113,604,692 

$90,050,081 

108,415,350 

127,803,407 

1008 . 1  $116,123, 468l$101,999,541 

1909  . 1  108,764,262  108,387,337 

1910  . 1  117,627,4661  132,363,346 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  German  Empire,  founded  in  1870,  is  a  constitutional  confederated  state, 
consisting  of  the  foilowing  26  states:  The  kingdoms  of  Prussia  (including  Lauen- 
burg  and,  since  1890,  Heligoland):  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg;  the  grand 
duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg, 
Saxe-Weimar;  the  duchies  of  Anliait,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen;  the  principalities  of  Lippe,  Reuss  (elder  line),  Reuss 
(younger  line),  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Schwarzburg-Ruddlstadt,  Schwarzburg-Souders- 
hausen  and  Waldeck;  the  free  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  and  the 
Imperial  province  of  Aisace-Lorraine.  This  Confe'Serate  League  is  under  the 
presidentship  of  Prussia,  and  since  January  18,  1871,  the  kings  of  Prussia  are  at 
the  same  time  hereditary  German  emperors  in  whom  are  vested  the  executive 
power  of  the  empire  and  the  right  to  declare  war  on  the  defensive  and  make 
peace,  conclude  alliances  and  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  nations  and  appoint 
and  receive  ambassadors. 

Capital:  Berlin.  National  Colors:  Black,  white,  red. 

Emperor. — Wilhelm  II  (Victor  Albert),  King  of  Prussia,  born  at  Berlin,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  BVederick  III  and  the  Empress  Victoria; 
succeeded  his  father  June  15,  1888;  married  February  27,  1881,  Princess  Augusta 
Victoria  of  Schieswig-Holstein,  born  at  Doizig,  October  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the 
late  I^ke  Friedrich  of  Sohleswig-Holstelri-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

'  Children  of  the  Emperor. — 1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  at  Potsdam  May 
6,  1882;  married  June  6  to  Princess  Cecilie,  born  September  20,  1886,  daughter  of 
the  late  Friedrich  Franz  III  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  2.  Prince  Wilhelm  Eitel- 
Friedrlch,  born  July  7,  1883;  married  February  27,  1906,  to  Princess  Sophie  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  August  of  Oldenburg.  3.  Prince  Adalbert, 
born  July  14.  1884.  4.  Prince  Dr.  August  Wilhelm,  born  January  29,  1887;  married 

October  22,  1908,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg.  5.  Prince  Oscar,  born  July  27,  1888.  6.  Prince  Joachim,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1890.  7.  Princess  Viktoria  Luise,  born  September  13,  1892. 

Heir  Apparent. — Crown  Prince  Wilhelm,  who  has  issue;  Prince  Wilhelm,  born 
July  4,  1906;  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  bom  November  9.  1907;  Prince  Hubertus, 
born  September  30,  1909. 

Succession. — The  imperial  dignity  is  heroditarv  in  the  House  of  Hohonzollern. 
and  follows  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Cabinet. 

Imperial  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  .MTaii's,  .Dr.  von  Bethmann-Holiweg 

.Minister  of  the  Interior . Herr  Delbriick 

.Mmister  of  the  Navy . Admiral  von  Tirpitz 

Minister  of  Justice . . . Dr.  Lisco 

Minister  of  the  Treasury . Herr  Wermuth 

Minister  of  Colonies . Dr.  von  Lindequist 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs . Herr  Kraetke 

President,  Impeiial  Railways  Department . M.  von  Breitenbach 

Government  and  Constitution. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  April  16.  1871,  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Except,  however,  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  territory  or  the  coasts  of  the  league 
the  Emperor  cannot  declare  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat,  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Council.  The  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  and  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the 
Realin,  is  also  necessary  in  regard  to  treaties  that  relate  to  matters  regulated  by 
imperial  legislation.  The  Emperor  has  no  veto  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies. 
The  legislature  power  of  the  empire  is  exercised  by  the  Bundesrat,  together  with 
the  Reichstag. 

The  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council  represents  the  individual  states  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  composed  of  58  members,  the  individual  states  appointing  for  each 
session  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  votes,  viz.,  Prussia,  17;  Bavaria,  6'  Saxony  4- 
Wdrtemberg,  4;  Baden  and  Hesse,  3  each;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and’ Brunswick' 
2  each;  the  other  states,  as  well  as  the  3  free  cities.  1  each.  Alsace  Lorraine  is 
represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  4  commissioners  (Kommissare),  without  votes 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter  (Governor  General).  The  Bundesrat  is  also 
a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and  as  such  elects  every  year  12 
standing  committees,  in  each  of  which  at  least  4  states  must  be  represented — 
namely,  for  army  and  fortiflcations;  for  naval  matters;  tariff,  excise  and  taxes: 
trade  and  commerce;  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs;  civil  and  criminal  law  finan¬ 
cial  accounts;  foreign  affairs;  for  Alsace  Lorraine;  for  the  Constitution-  for  the 
standing  orders,  and  for  railway  tariffs.  The  Bundesrat  is  presided  over  by  the 
Relchskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor. 
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The  Reichstag  represents  the  German  nation.  It  consists  of  397  members, 
elected  for  5  years  by  universal  suffrage.  Both  electors  and  deputies  must  be 
citizens  25  years  of  age.  The  various  states  of  Germany  are  represented  In  the 
Reichstag  as  follows:  Prussia.  236;  Bavaria.  48:  Saxony.  23;  Wiirtemberg.  17; 
Baden.  14;  Hesse.  9;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  6;  Saxe-Welmar.  Oldenburg,  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Hamburg.  3  each;  Saxe-ileinlngen.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Anhalt.  2  each; 
Alsace  Lorraine.  15:  the  other  remaining  states.  1  each. 

On  July  15.  1910.  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  politically  divided  as 
follows:  Centre  (Clericals).  105;  German  Conservatives.  59;  National  Liberals.  49; 
Socialists.  49;  Progressive  People’s  Party.  48:  Relchspartel  (Realm  Party).  25; 
Poles.  20;  Wirtschaftliche  Vereinigung.  17;  Reform  Party.  3;  Independents.  18; 
Alsatians.  5;  Lorrainers.  5;  miscellaneous.  10. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  In  annual  session,  convoked  by  the 
Emperor. 

Military  Service. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  Germans,  and  no  substitution  is  allowed. 
It  begins  with  the  21st  year  and  ends  with  the  39th  year.  Those  who  enlist  before 
reaching  the  age  of  20  must  serve  19  years  from  the  year  of  their  entering  In  the 
army.  The  service  comprises  7  years  in  the  standing  army  (3  years  in  active 
service  and  4  in  the  reserve);  12  years  in  the  Landwehr  (5  years  In  the  first  ban 
and  7  years  in  the  second  ban);  12  years  In  the  depot  reserve,  from  which  In  case 
of  mobilization  the  deficiency  In  the  active  Is  filled,  the  depot  being  composed  of 
those  who  cither  by  lot  or  on  account  of  ill-health  have  been  exempted  from 
service.  The  depot  reservists  who  have  served  belong  to  the  landwehr  of  the  first 
ban  until  the  31st  of  March  of  the  year  In  which  they  finish  their  39th  year, 
while  the  others  pass  to  the  first  ban  of  the  landsturm.  Besides,  every  (lerman 
capable  of  bearing  arms  forms  part,  from  the  18th  to  the  40th  year,  of  the  first 
ban  of  the  landsturm,  and  of  the  second  ban  from  the  40th  to  the  45th  year  of 
age.  One-j’ear  volunteers  serve  at  their  own  charges. 

The  land  forces  of  the  empire  in  war  and  peace  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  wjiole  German  army.  All  German 
troops  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity;  but  In  case  of  Bavaria 
this  obedience  is  limited  to  war  lime,  and  this  oath  Is  not  Imposed  upon  the 
Bavarian  troops.  In  time  of  peace  the  kings  of  Bavaria.  Saxony  and  Wiirtembetg 
retain  their  sovereign  rights  as  heads  of  their  respective  armies;  the  Bavarian 
army  administration  Is  wholly  independent  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  German 
army.  The  German  navy  is  imperial,  and  the  Emperor  as  such  Is  the  supreme 
admiral  In  command  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  armv  budget  for  1912  was  ?203.941,844,  and  the  navy  budget  was  $112,- 

639,849.  _ 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


Estim’d 
area  in 
sq.  miles 

Bstim’d 

populat’n. 

Estim’d 
area  In 
sq.  miles 

Estlm'd 

populat’n. 

.Africa. 

.  Bismarck  Archip’go. 

20,000’ 

188,000 

33,700 

Camerun . 

191.130 

3,500.000  Palaw  Islands . 

1  860 

ou.uuO 

German  S.  W.  .Africa. 

322,450 

200.000  Marianne  Islands _ 

250 

2,000 

German  East  Africa... 

384,180 

10,000.(X)0  Solomon  Islands . 

4,200 

45,000 

Marshall  Islands . 

150 

15.000 

sessions  . 

931.460 

14,700,000  Samoan  Islands . 

1.000 

33.000 

Asia. 

Total  Pacific  pos- 

Kiauchau  (leased  from 

sessions  . 

96,160 

443,000 

China  for  99  years). 

200 

33,000 

_  - 

In  the  Pacifte. 

Total  foreign  depend- 

German  New  Guinea  — 

encles  . 

1.027,820 

15.176.000 

Kaiser  Wilb’m's  L’d. 

70.000 

110,000 

Trade  of  the  Lnited  States  with  Germany,  Excluding  the  German  Coionies. 


Tear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports  1  Exports  [ 

from  U.  S.  1  to  U.  S.  | 

Year  ending 

June  30. 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1  onji  . 

$194,498.2581  $118,138,0891 
234,742,102)  135.142,996 1 

256,653,0601  161.544,552; 

1908  . 

$276,922,089 

235,324,140 

249,555.926 

$1'42.935.547 

143,526,828 

168,806,237 

1909  . 

1907  . 

1910  . 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

UNITED  KINGDO.M  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  .4ND  IREI.4ND. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  colonies,  protectorates  and  dependencies,  and  the  Indian  Empire  (British  India). 
The  United  Kingdom  proper,  composed  of  England  and  Wales  (58,324  square  miles), 
Scotland  (30.405  square  miles),  and  Ireland  (32,360  square  miles),  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  English  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Capital:  London.  National  colors:  Red.  white,  blue. 

King — George  V  (Frederick  Ernest  Albert),  "by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,”  born  June  3,  1865,  eldest 
son  of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra,  born  as  Princess  of  Denmark  Decem¬ 
ber  i,  18-44,  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  6,  1910;  married 
July  6,  1893,  to  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  born  May  26,  1867. 

Children  of  the  King — 1.  Edward  Albert  (Chrlstian-George-Andreas-Patrlck- 
David),  Prince  of  Wales,  born  June  23,  1'894.  2.  Albert  Frederick  (Arthur-George), 
born  December  14,  1895.  3.  Victoria  Alexandra  (Alice-Mary),  bom  April  25,  1897,  4. 
Henry  William  (Frederlck-AIbert),  bom  March  31.  1900.  6.  George  Edward  (Alex- 

ander-Edmond),  born  December  20,  1902.  6.  John  (Charles-Francis),  bom  July  U, 

1905. 

Sisters  of  the  King — 1.  Princess  I.oulse,  born  February  20,  1867 ;  married 
July  27,  1889,  to  Alexander  Duff,  First  Duke  of  Fife.  2.  Princess  Victoria,  born  July 
6,  1868;  Princess  Maude,  born  November  26,  1869;  married  July  22,  1896,  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  now  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway. 

Heir  Apparent — Edward  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Succession — In  the  succession  to  the  Crown  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  and 
their  descent  have  the  preference  over  the  daughters,  but  the  latter  and  their  descent 
exclude  the  lateral  lines  from  the  succession. 


Cabinet. 

Prime  Minister.. . Herbert  Henry  Asouith,  K.  C. 

Lord  High  Chancellor . Lord  Loreburn,  G.  C.  M.  G. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council . Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn,  O.  M. 

Lord  Privy  Seal . Earl  Crewe,  K.  G. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury . The  Prime  Minister 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty . Reginald  McKenna,  K.  C. 

Secretaries  of  State: 

Home  Affairs .  . — — “ 

Foreign  Affairs . Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart. 

Colomes  . Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt 

War . Richard  Burdon  Haldane,  K.  C. 

India  . Earl  Crowe,  K.  G. 

ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer . David  Lloyd  George 

Secretary  for  Scotland . Lord  Pentland 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland . Augustine  Birrell,  K.  C. 

Postmaster  General .  . Sydney  Buxton 

Presidents  of  Commi  tees  of  the  Council : 

Board  of  Trade . Winston  Spencer  Churchill 

Local  Government  Board . John  Burns 

Board  of  Agriculture . EaiT  Carrington,  K.  G. 

Board  of  Education . Walter  Runclman 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster . Herbert  Samuel 

First  Commissioner  of  Works . . . Earl  Beauchamp 

The  salaries  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  range  from  £10,000  for  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  to  £2,000  for  the  minor  posts.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  Is  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier,  who  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

Constitution  and  Government. 


The  executive  power  Is  vested  In  the  sovereign,  who  Is  limited  in  his  powers  by 
Parliament,  to  which  the  Ministers  are  responsible.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  vested  In  Parliament,  divided  Into  two  houses  of  legis¬ 
lature.  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  a  division  of  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats  (1)  by  hereditary 
right;  (2)  by  creation  of  the  sovereign;  (3)  by  virtue  of  office  (English  bishops);  (4) 
by  election  for  life  (Irish  peers);  by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament  (Scottish 
peers).  The  full  Assembly  would  consist  of  3  princes  of  the  blood,  2  archbishops,  22 
dukes,  23  marquesses,  124  earls,  40  viscounts,  24  bishops,  334  barons  and  16  Scottish 
and  28  Irish  representative  peers;  total,  61'6.  No  peer  can  take  his  seat  If  he  be 
under  age,  of  unsound  mind  or  bankrupt.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  Is  always 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members  (465  for  England,  30  for 
Wales,  72  for  Scotland  and  103  for  Ireland),  elected  for  seven  years  by  secret  ballot. 
No  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  Is  eligible.  All  clergymen  of  the  Ehurch  of 
England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are 
dlsquallfled  from  sitting  as  members;  all  government  contractors  and  all  sheriffs  and 
returning  officers  for  the  localities  for  which  they  act  are  disqualified  both  from 
voting  and  from  sitting  as  members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commonos,  but  non-representative  Irish  peers  are  eligible.  Every  elector 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  be  the  proprietor  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land,  or 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  £10.  Disqualified  for  registration  are  aliens  and  persons  who 
within  a  year  have  received  parochial  poor  relief. 

'  In  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  December,  1909-January,  1910,  the  party  di¬ 
visions  were  as  follows:  Government  coalition — Liberals,  276;  Labor  members,  40; 
Nationalists,  71;  Independent  Nationalists,  11;  total,  397.  Opposition — Unionists,  273. 
Coalition  majority,  124. 
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Parliament  was  dissolvad  on  Novembor  28,  1910.  and  a  new  parliament  wae 
summoned  to  meet  on  January  31.  1911.  For  the  result  of  the  elections,  which 
began  on  December  2,  1910,  see  “Addenda  and  Errata,"  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Military  Service. 

The  military  forces  are  divided  Into  the  regular  army  and  the  territorial 
army.  The  regular  array.  Intended  for  all  over-sea  service,  comprises  Its  own  re¬ 
serve  and  a  special  reserve.  Service  in  the  British  army  Is  purely  voluntary.  The 
terms  of  enlistment  are  twelve  years,  of  which  three,  five  or  nine  years  may  be 
served  in  the  reserve.  Every  able  bodied  man  of  good  conduct  may  enlist  for 
twenty-one  years,  which  entitles  him  to  a  pension  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
ordinary  term  of  service  of  a  battalion,  battery,  etc..  In  India  or  the  colonies  Is 
ten  years.  The  special  reserve  (about  eighty  thousand  men)  is  drawn  from  the 
militia.  The  territorial  army,  partly  formed  into  standing  brigades,  is  destined 
for  home  defence.  It  Is  composed  of  the  ex-volunteers  and  the  "Imperial 
yeomanry”  (men  who  bring  their  own  horses).  Enlistment  in  this  territorial  army 
Is  for  a  term  of  four  years.  During  the  exercises  the  men  are  subject  to  the 
military  code.  The  militia  is  the  old  “constitutional’’  army,  intended  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  kingdom  and  for  home  defence.  In  principle, 
service  In  the  militia  is  obligatory  to  every  male  from  eighteen  to  forty-five. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 

June  30 — 

Imports  ; 

from  C.  S.  1 

Exports  to 

U.  S.  1 

Year  ending 
June  30 — 

Imports 
i  from  U.  S. 

Exports  to 

U.  S. 

1905 . 

1  $.52.3. 192,320 1  $1 75,086, 044 

1908 . 

1  $580,663,522 

$190,355,475 

1906 . 

1  58.3,003,3221 

210,019.336 

1909 . 

1  514,627,365 

208,612.758 

1907 . 

1  607,783.2551 

246.112,047 

1910 . 

1  505,552,871 

271,029.772 

CAXADA. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  largest  of  the  British  possessions,  includes  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia.  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia. 
Untarlo,  Prince  Edward  Island.  Quebec.  Saskatchewan,  t'-.e  Northwest  'Territories 
(Mackenzie.  Ungava  and  Franklin)  and  the  Yukon  Teriitorles,  and  has  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  area  of  3,74.->..T74  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  (March 
SI,  1909)  of  7,185.000. 

Capital  and  Seat  of  Government . Ottawa 

Governor  General . ^rl  Grey 

(Appointed  in  1904  for  five  years,  and  term  extended  for  j-ear.  Salary,  £16,000.) 

Cabinet. 

Premier  and  President  of  the  Privj  Council 

Kt.  Hon.  .Sir  Wilfrid  Laurfer,  G.  C.  M.  O. 

. Hon.  Charles  Murphy 

Rt.  Hon.  .Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  G.  C.  M.  G 
Hon.  A.  B.  Ayleswortb.  K.  C. 

. Hon.  IjOuIs  P.  Brodeur 

Hun.  Sir  I'red.  W.  Borden,  K.  C.  M.  G. 

Hon.  Rudolphe  Lemleux 
Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher 
Hon.  William  Pugsley 
Hon.  WlUiam  S.  Fielding 
Hon.  George  P.  Graham 

. Hon.  Frank  Oliver 

Hon.  William  Paterson 

_  _ Hon.  W.  Templeman 

Minister  of  Labor . Hon  .W.  L.  .McKenzie  King 

The  salary  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  $12,000  a  year;  of  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  from  $5,000  to  $7,000.  and  in  addition  every  minister  of  the  crown,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Premier,  receives  his  salary  as  a  member  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  $2,500. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  In  the  King,  represented  by  the  Governor 
General,  aided  by  a  Council,  composed  of  fourteen  heads  of  departments.  The 
Lieutenant  Governors  for  the  nine  provinces  forming  the  Dominion,  and  having 
each  a  separate  Parliament  and  administration,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  legislative  power  la  vested  In  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion,  consisting  of  the  Senate  .and  House  of  Commons. 

The  Senate  Is  composed  (at  present)  of  eighty-seven  me.mbers  (24  for  On¬ 
tario.  24  for  Quebec.  10  for  Nova  Scotia.  10  for  New  Brunswick.  4  for  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  3  for  British  Columbia,  4  each  for  Manitoba.  Alberta  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan),  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being.  Each  Senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age.  a  •  nrn  or  naturalized  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  King  and  the  owner  of  property,  real  or  perso.  il.  amounting  to  $4,000. 
Senators  receive  $2,500  for  the  session,  with  a  deduction  of  $15  a  day  for  the 
days  when  the  member  does  not  attend;  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  has  a  salary 
of  $4,000  a  year. 

The  House  of  Commons  Is  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  for 
five  years  at  the  longest  (at  the  rate,  at  present,  of  one  representative  for  every 
22,088  of  population).  It  has  now  221  members — 86  elected  for  Ontario,  65  for 


Secretary  of  .State . . 

Minister  of  Trade  and  tiommerce 

IMinisler  of  Justice . 

IVlinister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Minister  of  IMilitia  and  Defence  . 

Postmaster  General . 

Minister  of  Agriculture 
Minister  of  Public  W  orks 

.Minister  of  Finance . 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
.Minister  of  the  interior 

Minister  of  Customs . 

Minister  of  Inland  Revenue 
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Quebec  (which  must  always  have  65),  18  for  Nova  Scotia,  13  for  New  Bninswlclt, 
10  tor  Manitoba,  7  for  British  Columbia,  4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  7  for  Al¬ 
berta,  10  for  Saskatchewan  and  1  for  Yukon.  Eligible  are  natural  born  or  natural¬ 
ized  subjects  of  the  King,  no  property  qualifications  being  required.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  an  allowance  of  $2,500  for  the  session,  with  a 
deduction  of  $16  a  day  for  the  days  when  the  member  does  not  attend.  The 
members  elect  their  Speaker,  who  has  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  receives  $7,000  a  session,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sessional  al¬ 
lowance.  For  electoral  purposes  each  province  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  returns  a  member  of  a  majority  of  votes  taken  by  ballot.  The  qualifications 
for  voting  vary  In  the  several  provinces. 

Provisional  Government. 

Each  of  the  nine  provinces  has  a  separate  Parliament  and  administration, 
with  a  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  All  other  territories 
except  the  district  of  Keewatln  and  ITukon  Territory  are  governed  by  a  com¬ 
missioner  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Ottawa. 
Yukon  Territory  is  governed  by  a  commissioner  and  an  executive  council  of  ten 
members,  five  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people. 

lailitary  Service. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  divided,  for  military  purposes,  into  thirteen 
military  districts.  All  adult  males  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  form 
part  of  the  militia,  called  upon  in  four  classes.  The  first  two  classes  comprise  all 
unmarried  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  from  thirty  to  forty-five  years  of  age; 
the  third  class  consists  of  the  married  men  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years,  and 
the  fourth,  of  those  from  forty-five  to  sixty  years  old.  Enlistment  is  voluntary  or 
by  lot.  The  term  of  service  is  three  years. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending 

June  30 — 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports  tol 
U.  S.  1 

Year  ending: 
June  30 — 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports  to 

U.  S. 

$140,529,581 

156,736,675 

183,206,067 

$62,469,6321 

68,249,050 

73,334,6151 

1908 . 

$167,035,947 

163,448,656 

216,900,021 

$75,131,666 

79,317,056 

95,128,310 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  constituted  by  act  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  July  9,  1900,  and  established  since  January  1^  J,901,  consists  of  the  six 
colonies  (now  denominated  original  states)  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens¬ 
land  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  form  an  indissoluble 
federative  unioii  under  the  British  crown;  that  is  to  say,  a  federative  state  under 
♦he  British  flag,  with  an  autonomous  constitution  and  Parliament.  The  executive 
power,  vested  in  the  King,  is  exercised  by  the  Governor  General,  who  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  seven  members. 

Capital,  Melbourne. 

Governor  General . 

President  of  the  Executive  Council . . . 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council . . 

Constitution  and  Government, 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  Sen¬ 
ate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  parliaments  of  the  original  states  (six  for  each 
state).  The  House  of  Representativevs  is  composed,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  of  twice 
as  many  members  as  there  are  Senators,  elected  for  three  years,  on  a  population 
basis  iii  such  a  manner  that  no  original  state  has  less  than  five  Representatives. 
Every  Senator  or  member  of  the  House'  of  Representatives  must  be  of  full  age, 
a  natural  born  subject  of  the  King,  or  have  been  for  five  years  a  naturalized  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  a  state  of  the  Commonowealth. 
Electoral  qualifications  are  those  of  the  several  states.  .  „ 

The  area  of  the  Australian  (Commonwealth  is  estimated  at  2,974,581  square 
miles,  with  a  population  estimated,  in  1908,  of  4,275,306. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Capital,  Wellington,  in  the  North  Island. 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  officially  established  as  a  Colony  in  1840,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  main  islands  in  the  South  P.acific  Ocean,  about  1,200  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Australian  continent,  e.  g. :  The  North  Island  (estimated  area  44,468 
square  miles),  the  South  Island  (68,525  square  miles),  and  Stewart  Island  (665 
square  miles)  The  total  area  of  New  Zealand  (inclusive  of  Chatham,  Cook  and 
other  outlying  small  Islands)  is  estimated  at  104,751  square  miles,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  (in  1906)  of  888,578  whites  and  47,731  Maoris. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  aided  by  a  ministry  of  eight  members  and  a 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves.  The  Legislative  Council  Is  composed  of  forty-flve  members  appointed  for 
seven  years  (eligible  for  reappointment),  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
annum,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  eighty  members,  among  them  four 
Maoris,  elected  for  three  years,  and  paid  at  the  rato  of  £300  per  annum.  Women 
cannot  be  members  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  Every  adult  person  (of 
either  sex).  If  resident  ono  year  In  the  colony  and  three  months  In  one  electoral 
district,  has  a  right  to  vote.  For  Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident 
m  any  Maori  electoral  district  can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on 
any  European  roll. 


Trade  of 

British  lu.stralla 

with  the 

United  States. 

Year 
ending 
.Tune  30. 

1  Imports 

1  from 

1  United  .States. 

1  Exports  II 

10  *' 

I’nited  States. 

Ycar 

.Tur<=- 

Imports 

from 

■’nlted  States. 

Exporta 
’  0 

'  United  Statrs. 

1905 . 

1  $26,349,885  • 

$19,908,587  |i 
ll..5I5,4ir. 
17,739.032  |l 

1!J0S . 

$3  4.924,7.-.;i 
29,071,373 
3.3,396,6.32  ! 

.•<14.2;m,044 
'  16,928,090 

19,140,210 

1900 . 

1907 . 

1  ’^0,001.147  1 
1  22,112.145  1 

1909  . ■ 

1910  . 1 

THE  IXDIAX  EMPIRE 

British  India,  that  part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  Is  governed  by 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  Governor  General,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  British  Parliament,  Is  divided  Into  thirteen 
provinces  and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  general  districts,  comprising  an  area 
of  1,097,901  square  miles  with  a  population  of  232,072,832  (census  1901).  There 
are,  besides,  territories  of  native  princes  beyond  that  area  which  are  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  King,  and  tracts  of  tribal  territory  under  the  political  influence 
though  not  yet  under  the  administrative  rule  of  the  Indian  government. 

Capital  . .  . Calcutta 

(During  summer  the  scat  of  the  Indian  government  is  Simla.) 

Emperor  of  India . George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Secretary  of  State  for  India . Earl  Crewe,  K.  G. 

Vieero.v  and  Governor  General .  Earl  of  .Minto 

Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet  Is  composed  of  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  the  departments  of 
Finance  (ordinary  and  military).  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  Legislative,  Army, 
Revenue  and  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  and  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  England  is  intrusted  to  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who  as  a  member  ot  the  Cabinet  Is  responsible  to  and  represents  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members.  No  expenditure  from  the  revenues  of  India  is  legal  unless  sanctioned 
!)y  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  majority  of  his  Council.  The  supreme  executive 
authority  In  India  Is  vested  in  the  Governor  General  iwho  since  1858  has  also  been 
Viceroy),  appointed  by  the  King-Emperor,  who  also  appoints  the  Governor  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Commander-In-Chief,  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Governor  General  and  of  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  judges  In  the  High  Courts,  usually  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  Governor  General’s  Executive  Council  now  is  composed  of  five  ordinary 
members  (of  whom  three  must  have  served  In  India  ten  j'ears).  as  well  as  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  an  extraordinary  member.  All  acts  of  the  Supreme 
Government  in  India  run  in  the  name  of  “The  Governor  General  (Viceroy)  In 
Council.”  The  Governor  General  has  also  a  Legislative  Council  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  (sixty-eight)  nominated  by  himself.  The  Council  has  power,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  British  India,  for  all  British 
subjects  within  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native  Indian  subjects  of  the  King 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  There  are  similar  Legislative  Councils  in  Madras.  Bom¬ 
bay,  Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
the  Punjab  and  Burmah,  but  with  smaller  membership.  The  Governor  General’s 
Council  has  an  official  majority  of  three,  while  all  the  provincial  councils  have 
non-official  majorities. 

The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over  the  Native  States 
varies  In  degree,  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native  princes  and  ministers  with 
the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resident,  or  agent.  In  political  charge  either  of 
a  single  state  or  of  a  group  of  states.  Th.?  chiefs  hav’e  no  right  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  one  another  or  to  external  states.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  maintain  a  military  force  above  a  specified  limit.  No  European  Is 
allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  their  courts  without  special  sanction.  Some,  but  not 
all  of  them,  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  tribute. 

Local  Government. 

Municipal  bodies  in  hundreds  of  municipal  towns  Impose  taxes,  enact  bylaws, 
make  Improvements  and  spu-nd  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
Is  necessary  In  each  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or  new  bylaws  can  be  brought 
Into  force.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority  of 
members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  everywhere  the  majority  of 
committees  consists  ot  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all  the  members  are  natives. 
For  rural  tracts,  except  In  Burma,  there  are  district  and  local  boards,  which  are  in 
charge  of  roads,  district  schools  and  hospitals. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year 
ending 
June  30. 

Imports 

from 

United  Stales. 

Exports 

to 

United  States. 

1  Year 

ending 

1  June  30. 

Imports 

■  from 

United  States. 

Exports 

to 

United  States 

1905 . 

1006 . 

1907 . 

$5,431,576 

6,197,089 

7,310,143 

$34,296,146  ]' 

46,763,975  1 

59,007.069 

toos.  r 

1909  . 

1910  . 

6,238,202 

8,372,137 

7,581,233 

$44,405,358 

43,547,347 

45,320.268 

BRITISH  COUONTES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

All  dependencies  of  a  possession,  as  well  as  all  possessions  being  In  some  de¬ 
pendent  relation  to  another  possession,  follow  the  latter,  and  those  that  have  no 
independent  administration  are  indented.  Possessions  which  have  no  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  the  protectorates  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  "prot.”; 


Area. 
Sq  miles 

1  Poopula- 
tion. 

I.  Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar  . 

O 

23,443 

Malta  . 

117 

220,527 

Cyprus  . 

3,584 

258.997 

Total . 

3,703 

502,967 

II.  Asia. 

Indian  Empire . 

1,863,410 

295,213,000 

Ceylon  . 

25,332 

4,038,456 

Maldlve  Archipelago 

(prot.)  . 

115 

80,000 

Straits  Settlements.... 

1,600 

628,016 

I  Area.  , 
|.Sq  miles  I 


Poopula- 

tlon. 


Federated  Malay 
States,  Pirak,  Se¬ 
langor,  Negri,  Sem- 
bilan,  Pahang,  Ke- 
lantan,  Trenggaanu, 

Kedah  . 

Johore  . 

British  North  Borneo. . 

Labuan  . 

Sultanate  of  Brunei 

(prot.)  . 

Sultanate  of  Sarawak 

(prot.)  . 

Hong  Kong . 

Territory  leased . 

•Kamaran  Islands . 

Weiheiwel  . 


38.380 

fi,950 

31,106 

30 

8,100 

39,855 

48 

341 

50 

285 


Basutoland  . 

Northern  Rhodesia. 

Mauritius  . 

Seychelles  and  Dep.. 
Tristan  d’Acunha  Isl 

St.  Helena . 

Ascension  Islands... 


Total . 

n'.  -America. 


.534,000 

200,000 

160,000 

8,286 

30,000 

500,000 

334,372 

102,894 

100 

130,792 


Total . 

2,015,800 

302,977.9011 

HI.  Africa. 

Gambia  . 

3,619 

161,000 

Sierra  I.eone . 

30,000 

1,326,700, 

Gold  Coast . 

119,260 

1,696,965  i 

S.  Nigeria  and  Lagos.. 

77,260 

6,000,00011 

N.  Nigeria . 

256,400 

7,000,000 

Somaliland  . 

68,000 

348,076 

E.  Africa  Protectorate 

175,588 

4,038,256 

Ugunda  Protectorate. . . 

223,500 

3,520,000 

Zanzibar  . 

1,020 

225,000 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 

40,980 

997,217  i 

S.  African  Federation: 

Cape  Colony,  Natal, 

Transvaal,  Orange 

i 

River  Col . 

473,954 

5,630,2101 

Swaziland  . 

6,536 

90,890: 

Southern  Rhodesia. . . 

148,575 

677,7001 

Bechuanaland  Pro- 

1 

tectorate  . 

275,000 

134,100 

danada  . 

Newfoundland  . 

.Uabrador  . 

Bermuda  . 

British  Honduras . 

West  Indies: 

Bahanras  . 

.Jamaica  . 

Turks  and  Caicos  Isl. 
Cayman  Isl.,  Dep... 

Windward  Isl . 

Leeward  Isl . 

B.arbados  . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

British  Guiana . 

Falkland  Isl . 

j  Dependencies  (South 
Georges,  S.  Orkney, 
Sandwich  Isl.,  South 
Shetland,  Graham 

Land)  . 

Total . 


y. 


Australia  and 
the  Pacific. 


lAustralia  . 

New  Zealand  and  Dep 

Fiji  . . . 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Isl. 

(prot.)  . 

♦Fanning  Isl . 

•Union  Isl .  . 

♦Phoenix  Isl . 

♦Gilbert  and  Ellis  Isl.. 

[♦Brit.  Solomon  Isl . 

♦Santa  Cruz  Isl . 

dTucopia  Isl . 

[Pitcairn  Isl . 

Total . 


10,293 

351,000 

291,000 

721,000 

835 

381,562 

149 

21,982 

45 

78 

47 

3,568 

34 

410 

2,202,100 

33,226,000 

3,729,065 

6,153,789 

42,734 

230,139 

7,000 

4,024 

19 

19,229 

7,562 

42,406 

4,404 

60,309 

4,207 

835,800 

183 ‘g 

1691 

225 

6,000 

702 

135,849 

.506 

178,378 

166 

194,518 

1,868 

334,543 

90,277 

304,549 

6,500 

2,289 

157,000 

4.053.000 

'  S,504,0i0 

3,063.230 

4.656,000 

104,660 

989,560 

7,740 

128,404 

390 

21,695 

258 

350 

5 

1,050 

4 

t9 

180 

30,000 

8,357 

160,216 

362 

7,000 

25 

700 

2 

141 

3,185,200 

5,985,000 

THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  -AFRICA. 

The  South  -African  Union,  formally  proclaimed  on  May  31,  1910,  the  eighth  anni¬ 
versary  of  peace  in  South  Africa, .  consists  of  four  provinces — Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  (the  former  Orange  River  Colony) — comprising  a  ■ 
territory  of  477,463  square  miles,  with  a  white  population  of  about  1,250,000  and  a 
black  population  of  considerably  more  than  5,000,000. 

Executive  capital,  Pretoila. .  Seat  of  Legislature,  Cape  Town. 

Governor-General  . ATscount  Herbert  J.  Gladstone 

(Salary,  $50,000  per  annum.) 
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Cabinet. 

(Formed  May  30,  1910.) 

IVemier  ud  Agrlrulture  . General  I^ooJs  Botha 

Interior,  Mines  and  Defence  .  . General  J.  C.  Smots 

Railways  and  Harbors .  .1  W  Sauer 

Education  . .  S.  Mnlan 

Finance . .  C.  Hull 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  four  colonies  in  June,  1009,  and,  with  minor 
changes,  passed  the  British  Parliament  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  September 
20.  1009.  It  follows  somewhat  closely  the  Canadian  model,  1.  e.,  specific  powers  are 
given  the  colonies,  but  all  power  not  specifically  granted  remain  In  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  officially  recognized.  The  execu¬ 
tive.  as  well  as  the  control  and  administration  of  matters  relating  to  natives  and 
Asiatics,  are  vested  in  the  Governor-General,  advised  by  an  Executive  Council  of  not 
more  than  ten  members,  appointed  by  him.  He  also  appoints  the  members  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  who  are  Irremovable  except  for  misconduct  or  Incapacity. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  (opened  (or  the  first  time  November 
4,  1910),  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly,  and  In  the  Governor-General,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Crown,  who  may  summon,  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  40  members — 8  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  and  8  eletced 
by  each  province.  A  Senator  must  be  thirty  years  old  and  own  real  estate  worth 
$6,000;  while  members  of  both  houses  must  be  of  European  descent  and  resident  at 
least  five  years  In  the  provinces.  Four  of  the  Senators  are  chosen  because  of  their 
special  fitness  for  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  colored  races. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  121  members,  elected  directly  by  electoral  di¬ 
visions,  for  terms  of  five  years.  For  the  first  term  Cape  Town  has  51.  Natal  17, 
Orange  Free  State  17  and  Transvaal  36  members. 

Each  province  has  a  provincial  council,  which  deals  with  elementary  edneation, 
local  Institutions,  agriculture,  etc.,  levies  direct  taxation,  and  may  borrow  money  on  the 
provincial  credit:  also  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  GovemonGeneral ,  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

Trade  of  British  South  Africa  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ended 
June  30. 

Imports 

from  U.  8. 

Exports 

to  U.  S.  1 

1  Year  ended 

1  Yearended 

from  U.  S.  1  to  U.  S. 

Imports  I  Exports 

$11,911.9251  $648,247 

11.704.6681  981,808 

7,689.7691  1,673,940 

1908 . 

$7,847,046 

7,298.954 

9.614.406 

$1,760,350 

1,689,670 

2.178.174 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

ITALY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  a  conslltutional,  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  male 
•osteritv  of  the  House  of  Savoy  (Catholic)  since  March  17,  1861.  Italy  is  divided 
into  sixty-nino  provinces  with  a  total  area  of  286,682  square  kilometres,  but  with 
its  dependencies  It  has  an  area  of  787,332  square  kilometre*  (Italian  colony  Eritrea 
In  Africa,  118,610:  Italian  Somaliland  in  .Vfrica,  336,040,  and  the  leased  territory, 
Tlen-Tsln.  46  kilometres). 

Capital,  Rome.  National  Colors:  Green,  white,  red. 

King. — Vittorio  Emanuele  III  (Ferdinand  Marle-.Tanvier),  born  November  11. 
1869,  the  only  son  of  King  Umberto  I  of  Italy  and  Queen  Margherita.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  July  29,  1900;  married,  October  24.  1896. 
to  Helena,  born  January  8.  1873,  daughter  of  Nicolas  I,  King  of  Montenegro;  off¬ 
spring.  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Heir  Apparent. — Oown  Prince  Umberio-Nicola-Tomasso  Giovanni.  Prince  of 
Piemonte,  bom  September  15,  1904,  in  the  Castle  of  Racconlgl. 

Cabinet. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior . Luigi  Luzzattl 

Minister  of  Justice . Signor  Fan! 

Minister  of  Forein  Affairs  . Marquis  A.  Di  San  Ginliano 

Minister  of  the  Treasury . Francesco  Tedesco 

Minister  of  Finance  . Signor  Facta 

Minister  of  War . (ieneral  Splngardi 

Minister  of  Marine  . Admiral  Leonard! 

Minister  of  Public  Instruetton  . Signor  Credaro 

Minister  of  Public  Works  . Signor  Sacchl 

Minister  of  Agriculture . Signor  Raineri 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs . Signor  ClnffelU 

Government  and  Constitution. 

Under  the  present  eonstltution,  which  is  an  expansion  of  that  granted  en 
March  4,  1848,  to  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  executive  power  of  the 
state  belongs  exclusively  to  the  King,  who  exercises  it  through  responsible  min¬ 
isters.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  who  are  of  age, 
and  of  890  members,  above  forty  years  of  age,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
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for  life  among  twenty-one  categories  of  notables  (filling  a  high  office,  having 
acquired  fame  In  science,  literature  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  bermflt 
of  the  nation,  or  paying  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  3,000  lire  ($600).  The 
Senate  can  by  royal  decree  be  constituted  Into  a  high  court  of  Justice  to  sit  on 
crimes  of  high  treason,  attempts  sgalnst  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  to  Judge  min¬ 
isters  accused  by  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  508  members  elected  directly  by  as  many 
electoral  colleges  or  districts.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty  years  old.  Incapable  of 
being  elected  are  all  salaried  government  officials  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained 
for  the  priesthood,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  state.  Officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  ministers  and  various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office  may  be 
elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than  forty  (not  including  the 
Ministers  and  the  under-secretaries  of  state).  The  two  Chambers  meet  annually, 
the  sittings  being  public.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
members  is  present.  Neither  Senators  nor  Representatives  receive  salary,  but 
they  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  or  steamer 

Electors  for  deputies  to  the  Lower  House  are  all  Italians  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  can  read  and  write  and  pay  20  lire  ($4)  in  direct  taxation.  Members 
of  academies,  professors,  persons  who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for 
two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes  are  qualified  to  vote  by  their  position. 

Military  Service; 

Military  service  is  obligatory.  If  begins  with  the  completion  of  the  twentieth 
year  and  lasts  nineteen  years,  of  which  two  or  three  years  are  passed  in  active 
service,  five  or  six  in  the  reserve  of  the  permanent  army,  three  or  four  in  the 
mobile  militia,  and  seven  years  in  the  territorial  militia.  Men  in  the  cavalry  are 
three  j'ears  in  active  service.  The  men  qualified  to  serve  but  who,  by  lot,  have 
been  exempted  from  active  service  form  a  second  category;  they  are  called  to 
arms  for  training  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  months,  which  may  be 
divided  over  one  or  more  years.  Those  whose  family  interests  demand  excep¬ 
tional  consideration  form  a  third  category.  In  time  of  peace  they  are,  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  their  military  obligation,  called  to  arms  only  for  a  thirty  days’ 
training:  in  time  of  war  they  have  garrison  duty  and  form  the  last  reserve.  Con¬ 
scripts  of  superior  education  are  allowed  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  sum  fixed  annually  (1,200  to  2,000  lire). 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


■ 

Tear  ending 
June  SO. 

Imports 

from 

United 

States. 

Exports 

to 

United 

States. 

Tear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 

from 

United 

States. 

Exports 

to 

United 

States. 

1905 . 

$39,919,588 

48,081,740 

61,746,965 

$38,602,538 

40,597,556 

50,455,119 

1908 . 

$54,217,394 

58,509,595 

53,467,053 

$44,844,174 

49,287,894 

49,868,367 

1906 . 

1909 . 

1907 . 

1910 . 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  an  autocratic  tsar,  hered¬ 
itary  in  the  male  posterity  (prlmog)  of  the  house  of  Romanof-Holstein-Gottorp,  and, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  transmissible  to  the  female  descent.  The  empire 
comprises:  Russia  proper  (60  provinces),  1,859,195  square  miles;  Poland  (10  provinces), 
49,084  square  mliles;  Finland  (grand  duchy,  but  now  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire).  144,211  square  miles;  Caucasia  (11  provinces),  181,550  square  miles;  Siberia,  3 
provinces  and  regions),  4,817,687  square  miles;  Central  Asia  (10  provinces  and  regions), 
1,327,317  square  miles;  total,  8,879,044  square  miles,  or  19,099,886  Russian  square 
versts. 

Capital,  St.  Petersburg.  National  colors,  white,  blue,  red. 

Tsar — Nicolas  II,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III  and  of 
Princess  Dagmar  (Marla  Feodorovna).  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark; 
born  May  6  (May  19  new  stvle),  1868;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
father  October  20  (November  1.  new  style,  1894;  married  November  14  (26),  1894,  to 
Princess  AIlx  (Alexandra  Feodorovna),  daughter  of  Ludwig  IV,  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria;  bom  May  25  (June  6),  1872.  and  has 
issue  a  son,  Alexis  Nlcolalvltch,  born  July  30  (August  12).  1904,  and  four  (daughters, 
Olga,  bom  November  3  (15),  1895;  Tatiana,  born  May  29  (June  10).  1897;  Marie,  bom 
June  14  (26),  1899:  Anastasia,  bom  June  5  (18),  1901. 

Heir  Apparent — Grand  Duke  Alexis  Nicolaivilch  (Tsarevitch),  born  July  30 
(August  12),  1901. 

Cabinet. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior . . P.  A.  Stolypin 

Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court . Baron  V.  A.  Frederlksz 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . . , . S.  D.  Sasanoff 

Minister  of  War  . ^ . General  A.  V.  Suchomlinoff 

Minister  of  the  Navy . M.  Volvodsky 

Minister  of  Justice . F.  G.  <3hteheglovltoff 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction . M.  Easso 

Minister  of  Finance . V.  N.  Kokovtsoff 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry . S.  F.  Timacheff 
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RUSSIA— Cabinet  (Continaed). 


Minister  of  Commnnlcattong . 8.  V.  Ruchloff 

Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod . M.  LnkJanotT 

Chief  of  the  Institution  of  the  Empress  Marie . Prince  Galltr.lne 

Chief  of  the  Chancery  of  Petitions . Baron  A.  A.  Budberg 

Chief  of  the  Tsar’s  Own  Chancery . A.  S.  Taneleff 

Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Department . 8.  F.  Krlvocheln 


Government  and  Constitution. 


The  imperial  manifesto  of  October  17,  1905,  grants  the  population  public  liberty, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Inviolability  of  the  person  and  of  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  speech,  assembly  and  association.  The  legislative  power  Is  exercised  by  the 
Emperor  ocmjolntly  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire  (first  chamber)  and  the  Duma 
(second  chamber),  convoked  annually  by  Imperial  ukase.  The  Council  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers.  Every  measure,  before  being  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Imperial  sanction,  must  be  passed  by  both  the  Duma  and  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  and  all  such  as  are  rejected  by  one  of  the  two  legislative  Institutions 
cannot  be  laid  before  the  Tsar.  According  to  a  manifesto  of  April  24  (May  7).  1906, 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  Is  to  consist  of  98  elected  members.  6  being  elected  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  34  by  the  assemblies  of  the  Zemstvo  of  eacn 
government,  16  by  a  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
16  provinces  of  European  Russia,  which  have  no  Zemstvo;  6  by  the  representatives 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Poland,  18  by  the  representatives  of  the  nobility  6  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  universities  and  12  by  the 
representatives  of  the  bourses  of  commerce  and  of  Industry,  and  an  equal  number 
annually  by  the  Tsar.  The  elective  members  of  the  Council  must  have  attained 
their  fortieth  year  and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  They  are  renewed  by 
one-third  every  three  years.  Their  honorarium  Is  25  rubles  ($12  50)  a  day  during 
the  session. 

The  Duma  Is  composed  of  524  members,  elected  Indirectly  for  five  years  by 
electoral  bodies  of  the  chief  towns  and  governments  or  provinces  and  of  the  greatest 
cities,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  or  town  elective  assembles, 
mectors  and  ellglbles  must  be  Russian  subjects,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Soldiers, 
students,  governors  of  provinces  (in  provinces  governed  by  them)  and  police  officers 
(In  the  localities  for  which  they  act)  may  note  vote.  The  members  of  the  Duma 
receive  an  honorarium  of  10  rubles  ($12  60)  a  day  during  the  session.  The  Duma  and 
Council  of  the  Empire  may  be  dissolved  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  by 
Imperial  ukase.  ^  o  ■ 

Military  Service. 

Military  duty  is  obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  twenty-first  year,  and  com¬ 
prises.  in  European  Russia,  five  years  In  the  active  army,  fourteen  years  In  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army  (two  trainings,  each  six  weeks),  and  five  years  In  the 
Opolchenle  (militia):  In  the  Asiatic  dominions,  four  years  In  the  active  army,  thir¬ 
teen  yean  In  the  reserve  and  five  years  In  the  Opolchenle  (to  forty-four  years  of  age); 
In  the  Cnucsislan  army,  three  years  in  the  active  army,  fifteen  years  In  the  (Caucasian 
Reserve  (In  mllltla  to  forty-four  years  of  age).  For  the  Cossacks  military  service 
begins  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  navy,  active  service  five  years  and  five  years 
In  the  reserve  Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education;  doctors, 
teachers  pharmaclsU,  veterlnarles,  as  well  as  artists  who  study  abroad  at  the 
exnense  of  the  state,  are  exempt  from  service  in  time  of  peace.  Mohametans  of 
Caucasia  able  to  bear  arms  are  exempt  from  personal  service,  but  must  pay  a 
military  tax. 


Trade  of  Russia,  Not  Including  Asiatic  Russia,  with  the  United  States. 


Tear  ending 

June  30. 

Imports 
from  U.  S. 

Exports  Year  ending 

to  U.  S.  June  30. 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

reoi . 7 

$16,774.6^3 

16,001,970 

19.778.166 

$30,653,914  1908 . 

13,636,603  1909 . 

$16,342,377 

15.633,175 

$11,113,421 

11,051,571 

1907 . 

16,669.437  1910 . 

16,789,930 

16,196,154 

TURKEY. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  In  the  house  of 
Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  consists  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
comprslng  trlbutory  countries  such  as  Egypt  and  the  Island  of  Samos,  as  well  as 
Islands  under  foreign  administration  such  as  Crete  and  Cypros. 

Capital:  Constantinople.  National  Clolors;  Green  (sacred  color)  and  red. 

Sultan — Mehmed  V.  (formerly  Mehmed  Rechad),  Khallf  of  the  Moslems, 
thirty-fifth  sovereign.  In  male  descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman  and  the  twenty-ninth 
since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  born  In  Constantinople,  November  3.  1844:  son 
of  the  Sultan  Abdul-Medjld  Khan;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his 
brother,  Abdul  Hamid,  on  April  27,  1909;  has  Issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Heir  Apparent — Prince  YoussoufE-lzzedln,  born  in  Constantinople,  October  9, 
1867,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the  present  Sultan's  uncle. 

Succession — The  crown  Is  Inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  de¬ 
scendants  of  Othman.  The  Sultan  Is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  but  only  in  ease 
there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age. 
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Cabinet. 

Prime  Minister  (Grand  Vizier) . Ismael  HaUki  Pacha 

Foreign  Affairs . . Rifaat  Pacha 

Interior . Tabat  Bey 

Finances . D.iavid  Bey 

Justice . Nedjmeddin  Morela 

Nary . Col-Mouk 

War . Mahmnd  Chefket  Pacha 

Commerce  and  Public  Works . Halad.iian  Effendi 

Agrricuiture,  Forests . Mavrocordato 

Public  Instruction . . . . - 

Chekh-ul-Islam . Moiisa  Kharzin  Effendi 

Military  Service. 

Military  service  Is  obligatory  for  a  term  of  three  years  (cavalry  and  artillery 
four)  in  the  standing  army.  All  conscripts  may,  however,  after  three  months’  service, 
be  exempted  from  further  service  in  the  active  army  by  paying  50  Turkish  pounlds. 
Then  comes  six  (for  cavalry  and  artillery  five)  years  in  the  reserve  (Ihtiat),  with  an 
annual  training  of  six  weeks;  nine  years  in  the  territorial  army  or  Landwehr  (Redif). 
with  two  trainings,  eaah  one  month,  and  two  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial 
army  or  Landsturm  (Mustafiz).  Conscripts  assigned  to  the  depot  reserve  (Tertib-i- 
sanl)  have  only  to  serve  from  six  to  nine  months.  In  the  navy  the  period  of  service 
is  twelve  years,  viz.,  five  years  in  active  service,  three  years  in  the  reserve  and  four 
years  in  the  Redif. 

Constitution  and  Governmment. 

The  constitution,  after  the  model  of  West  European  states,  proclaimed  by  Abdul- 
Hamld  December  23,  1876,  abolished  ide  facto  after  1877,  was  re-established  June  24, 
1908.  The  Congress  of  the  empire  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Senators  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  must  be  at  least  forty 
years  of  age.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  one  member  for  eveiw  50,000 
male  inhabitants,  elected  Indirectly,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  Every  Ottoman 
subject  at  the  age  of  twenty  who  pays  taxes  has  a  right  to  vote.  Ministers  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  state  are  not  eligible. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 

(Turkey  in  Europe  only.) 


Year  ended 
June  30. 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports  i 

to  U.  S.  1 

Year  ended 

June  30. 

Imports 

from  U.  S. 

Exports 

to  U.  S. 

1  flOR  . 

8527,488  1  $5,173,252 

874,449  6,508,5181 

1,125,099  1  6,939,761' 

1908 . 

$1,418,024 

1,896,249 

1,613,168 

$4, 554,. 109 
6,393,468 
8,689,709 

. 

1909 . 

mf . . 

1910 . 

JAPAN  (Nipon). 


Japan  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  comprising  4,223  small  and 
large  islands  and  the  former  Kingdom  of  Korea,  annexed  in  August,  1910.  The 
empire  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  first  Emperor  Jimnu  Tenno,  66u  B.  C., 
and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  still  reigns. 

Capital,  Tokio,  National  Colors:  White,  red. 

Emperor. — Mutsuhlto  (Majesty),  born  at  Kioto,  November  .3,  18.')2;  succeeded 
his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  February  13.  1867;  married,  February  9,  1860.  to  Princess 
Haruka,  born  May  28,  1850,  daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo,  and  has  issue  one  son  and 
four  daughters. 

Heir  Apparent. — Prince  Yoshihito  (Haru  no  Miya),  born  August  31,  1879;  pro¬ 
claimed  Crown  Prince  (Kdtaishi)  November  3,  1809;  married.  May  10,  1900,  to 
Princess  Sadako,  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo. 

Succession. — By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  descendants.  In  case  of  failui-e 
of  direct  descendants  the  throne  devolves  upon  the  nearest  prince  and  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

Cabinet. 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance .  . Marquis  Taro  Eatsura 

Interior  . Baron  Tosuke  Hirata 

Foreign  Affairs  . Count  Jutaro  Komura 

War  . Viscount  Seiki  Terauchl 

Navy  . . . . .  . Baron  Minoru  Safto 

Justice . Viscount  Okabe 

PubUc  Instruction  . Eitaro  Komatgubara 

■Agriculture  and  Commerce . Baron  Kanetake  Oura 

Communications  . Baron  Shinpei  Goto 

Imperial  Household  . Viscount  Chiaki  Watanabe 

Constitution  and  Government. 


The  Emperor  combines  In  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercises  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  (he  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are  appointed  by  him.  He  also  exer¬ 
cises  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  Imperial 
Diet  consists  .of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial  family  of 
full  agu;  (2)  princes  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  upward;  (3)  counts,  viscounts 
and  barons  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  upward,  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order;  (4) 
persons  above  the  age  of  thirty  years,  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
for  meriiorious  services  to  the  state  or  for  erudition;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have 
been  elected  in  each  Fu  and  Ken  from  among  and  by  the  fifteen  male  inhabitants 
thereof,  above  the  age  of  thirty  years,  paying  thereon  the  highest  amount  of 
ilirect  national  taxes  on  land,  industry  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Emperor.  The  term  of  membership  under  (3)  and  (.6)  is  seven  years;  under 
(1),  (2)  and  (3)  for  life.  The  number  of  n-iembers  under  (4)  and  (5)  must  not 
exceed  the  number  of  all  the  members  of  the  nobility — altogether  366  members. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  379  members.  Is  elected  for  four 
years  by  districts  and  by  the  vote  of  all  subjects  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen  (about  ?5)  a  year. 
Voting  Is  by  seci'et  single  ballot.  In  gener.ol,  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Disqualified 
from  membership  are  officials  of  the  Imperial  household.  Judges,  auditors,  collec¬ 
tors,  police  officials,  military  and  naval  officers  and  men  In  active  service,  priests 
and  ministers  of  religion,  students,  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  government 
contractors,  and  officials  connected  with  the  election  in  the  electoral  districts  for 
which  they  act. 

The  presidents  of  both  houses  receive  annual  salaries  of  5,000  yen  (1  yen 
about  30  cents);  vice-presidents,  3,000  yen;  the  members  of  both  houses,  2,000  yen. 
besides  travelling  expenses.  The  Imperial  Diet  must  be  assembled  at  least  once 
a  year. 

JMilitary  Service. 

All  Japanese  subjects  are  liable  to  the  military  service.  It  begins  from  the 
finished  twentieth  year  of  age  and  comprises  two  years  in  the  active  army 
(Geneki)  or  four  years  in  the  navy;  four  years  and  four  months  in  the  reserve 
(Tobi)  or  three  years  in  the  navy,  and  ten  years  in  the  territorial  army  or  land- 
wehr  (Kobl),  or  five  years  in  the  navy.  All  those  who  have  not  been  enlisted  tor 
the  active  service  are  subject  to  call  at  the  so-called  depots  of  the  army  and  the 

navy',  and  from  them  the  deficiencies  in  the  active  army  and  navy  are  filled.  The 

term  of  such  service  in  the  army  is  twelve  years  and  four  months,  while  In  the 

navy  it  is  one  year.  Besides  all  able  bodied  men  from  seventeen  to  forty  years 

of  age,  enlisted  neither  In  the  active  army  nor  in  the  reserve,  nor  in  the  depot, 
form  part  of  the  national  army  (landsturm).  There  are  also,  as  in  Germany,  one- 
year  volunteers  who  serve  at  their  own  ch.arge. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 


Year  ending  ] 
June  30. 

Imports 

from 

United 

States. 

Exports 

to 

United 

Slates. 

5'ear  ending 
June  30. 

Imports 
fro  n 
Unjt.-d 
States. 

Exports 

to 

Unit^rd 

Slates. 

1003 . 

.$.51,719,683 

$51,821,629 

1908 . 

$41,432,327 

$68,107,545 

1906 . 

38.464,952 

32,531.520 

1909 . 

26,691.613 

70,392,722 

1007 . 

38.770,060 

6.8,910..594 

1910 . 

21.959.310 

66,398.761 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COURT,  APPOINTED  BY  THE  NATIONS  CREATING  IT. 


Argentine  Republic.  | 

Estanislas  S.  Zeballos,  LL.  D.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  private  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Religion;  Roque  Saenz  I 
Pena,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  For-  I 
eign  Affairs  and  Religion,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Rome  'and  at  Berne,  delegate  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference;  * 
Luis  Marla  Drago.  LL.  D..  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Religion.  ■ 
deputy,  delegate  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Second  Peace  Conference;  Carlos  Rodrl-  ' 
guez  Larreta,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Religion,  professor 
of  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  deputj-,  delegate  plenipo-  , 
tentlary  at  (he  Second  Peace  Conference. 

•Austria-Hungary. 

Count  .Albert  Apponyl,  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor.  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction  of  Hungaiy,  member  and  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Hungarian  Ptirllament;  Henri 


Lammasch,  LL.  D.,  Aullc  Councillor, 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna; 
His  excellency  Albert  de  Berzevlczy,  Privy 
Councillor,  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction  ef  Hungary,  president  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  of  lienees  ancl 
l.,etteis:  Ernest  de  Plener.  LL.  D. ;  Privy 
Councillor,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Aceounts. 

Belgium. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Beernaert,  Minister 
of  State,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Rei>- 
resentatives;  Baron  Descamps.  Minister 
of  Sciences  and  Arts,  Minister  of  State  of 
the  Independent  Ftate  of  the  Congo,  Sen¬ 
ator  and  secretary  general  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law;  Ernest  Nljs. 
counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Brussels;  Mr.  .Arendt,  Director  General  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Bolivia. 

Sevtio  Fernandez  .Alonso,  LL.  D.,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  Bolivia,  formerly  pro- 
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lessor  of  international  law  at  the  Univer-  ! 
sity  of  Chuquisaca;  Claudio  Pinilla,  LL.  ] 
D.,  Minister  for  Foreigrn  Affairs;  Ismael  i 
Montes.  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  1 
republic,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  I 
plenipotentiary  at  London  and  Paris;  Ig-  ' 
nacio  Calderon,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Uhlted 
States,  formerly  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  La  Paz,  formerly  Minister 
of  Finance.  . 

Brazil.  '  j 

His  excellency,  Lafayette  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Senator,  for¬ 
merly  Councillor  of  State,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  late  Imperial  CouBcil  of  Min-  i 
isters;  his  excellency,  Ruy  Barbosa.  ' 
LL.  D.,  Senator,  formerly  Ambassador,  1 
formerly  vice-chief  of  the  provisional  gov-  ; 
ernment  of  the  republic,  member  of  the 
Brazilian  .Academy;  his  excellency,  : 
Joaquim  Aurello  Nabuco  de  Araujo,  for¬ 
merly  deputy,  ambassador  at  Washing-  j 
ton,  member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy;  , 
Clovis  Bevllaqua,  Jurlsconsulte  of  the  ( 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  member  of  j 
the  faculty  of  law  of  Pernambuco,  mem-  i 
ber  of  the  Brazilian  Academy. 

Bulgaria. 

Stoyan  Banetf,  LL.  D.,  attorney,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Worship,  formerly  professor  at 
the  University  of  Sofia;  Dimitri  Standoff, 
LL.  D..  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 

Chili, 

Carlos  Concha,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  and  Marine,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  former¬ 
ly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Buenos  Ayres;  Miguel  Cru- 
chaga,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the 
Council,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  LL.  D.,  "E16ve 
Dlplome"  of  the  School  of  Moral  and  Po¬ 
litical  Sciences  at  Paris,  technical  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Jobs  Antonio  Gandarillas. 

China. 


His  excellency  Wu  Ting-Fang,  former¬ 
ly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  formerly  imperial  commissioner 
for  the  revision  of  laws;  his  excellency 
Hoo-Wel-Teh,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Toklo;  his  ex¬ 
cellency  Llou-She-Shun,  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris;  his  excellency  F.  van  den  Heuvel, 
Belgian  Minister  of  State,  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice. 

Colombia. 

General  Jorge  Holquln,  publiciste,  for¬ 
merly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  finan¬ 
cial  delegate  in  Europe;  General  Marce- 
liano  Vargas,  formerly  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Felipe 
Diaz  Erazo,  counsellor  of  legation  at 
Paris. 

Cuba. 

Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  LL. 
D.,  Senator,  professor  of  international 
public  and  private  law  at  the  University 
of  Havana;  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  barrister, 
formerly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary  at  Washington;  Man¬ 


uel  Sangully,  barrister.  Senator;  Juan  B. 
Hernandes  Barrelro,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Republic. 

Denmark. 

His  excellency,  F.  H.  Deuntzer. 
Privy  Counsellor,  formerly  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  fni-  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  formerly  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  counsellor  ex¬ 
traordinary  TO  the  Supreme  Court;  Axel 
Vedel,  chamberlain,  formerly  director  at 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  former¬ 
ly  delegate  to  the  Second  International 
Peace  Cbnference,  prefect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Praestoe;  C.  E.  Cold,  counsellor 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Copenhagen; 
P.  F.  Forgensen,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Apolinar  Tejera,  rector  of  tlve  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  of  Santo  Domingo;  FYan- 
cisco  Henrlquez  I.  Carvajal,  formerly 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Rafael  J. 
Castillo,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice;  Eliseo  Grullon,  formerly 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ecuador. 

Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  deputy.  Senator,  for-  . 
merly  Minister  of  the  Interior,  formerly 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  Mexico  City  and  at  Bogota, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  Washington;  Honorato  Vas- 
quez,  LL.  D..  Deputy,  Senator,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  Department  for 
Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs,  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Aziiay,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Lima  and  Madrid;  Victor  Manuel  Ren¬ 
don,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  Madrid;  Gen¬ 
eral  Julio  Andreade,  Deputy,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  at  the  Department  of  War 
and  Marine,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  envoy,  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Bogota. 

France. 

Leon  Bourgeois,  LL.  D.,  Senator,  for¬ 
merly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  formerly  President  of  the  Cabinet 
Council:  A.  Decrais,  Senator,  formerly 
ambassador  to  Italy,  to  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  Great  Britain,  formerly  Minister 
of  the  Colonies;  Baron  D’Estournelles  de 
Constant,  minister  plenipotentiary.  Sen¬ 
ator;  Louis  Renault,  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
Paris,  law  officer  of  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

German  Empire. 

Mr.  Kriege,  LL.  D.,  counsellor  of  lega¬ 
tion,  associate  counsel  of  the  Department 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  von  Martltz, 
LL.  D.,  Privy  Councillor,  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Berlin;  Mr.  von  Bar, 
LL.  D.,  Judicial  Privy  Councillor,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  'aw  at  the  University  of  G<5t- 
tingen. 

Great  Britain. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  T,T^.  D., 
formerly  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  member 
of  the  Privy  Council;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E. 
Satow,  formerly  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Peking,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council;  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  the  Earl  de  Desart.  K.  C.  B., 
formerly  Solicitor  of  the  Treasurj'. 

Greece. 

Denis  Stephanos,  Deputy,  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Georges  Strelt, 
professor  of  International  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Athens;  Michel  Kebedgy,  Judge 
of  the  Mixed  Court  of  Appeals  at  Alex- 
ancria;  A.  Typaldo  Bassla.  Deputy,  pro- 
feslsor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Athens. 

Guatemala. 

Francisco  Angulano,  LL.  D..  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Assembly.  President 
of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Justice;  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui,  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the 
Judicial  l^ower  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  formerly 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  Washington  and  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro;  Carlos  Salazar,  substitute  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  Guatemalan  counsel 
at  the  Court  of  Justice  of  Central 
America,  formerly  member  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals;  Francisco  de  Arce,  LL.  D., 
Qharge  d’ Affaires  at  The  Hague,  Brus¬ 
sels.  Paris,  London  and  Rome. 

Haiti. 

Jaques  Nicolas  Leger,  barrister,  former¬ 
ly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Washington;  Solon  Menos, 
barrister,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for 
Finance,  Commerce,  Justice  and  Foreign 
Relations,  president  of  the  Legislative  So¬ 
ciety-  of  Port  au  Prince;  F.  D.  Legitime, 
publiciste,  formerly  President  of  Haiti; 
Tertullien  Guilbaud,  barrister,  formerly 
private  secretary  to  the  President,  former 
ntember  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly, 
formerly  Senator. 

Ital.v. 

His  excellency  Commander  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Pagano  Guarnaschelli,  LL.  D.,  Sena¬ 
tor  of  the  Kingdom,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Rome;  Auguste 
Pierantonl,  Senator,  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  at  the  Royal  University  at 
Rome;  Guido  Fuslaato,  Deputy  Councillor 
of  State,  professor  of  International  law; 
Victor  Emm.inuel  Orlando,  lawyer,  uni¬ 
versity  professor.  Member  of  Parliament, 
formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Japan. 

Itchlro  Motono,  LI/.  D.,  envoy  extiaor- 
dinary  and  minister  plsnlpotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg:  Henry  Willard  Denison,  law 
officer  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  .Affairs 
at  Tokio. 

Luxemburg. 

Henri  Vannerus,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Justice. 

Mexi’.o. 

Josi  Ives  Limantour,  LL.  D.,  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Public  Credit;  Pablo  Ma- 
cedo,  LL.  D..  president  of  the  Monetary 
Commission,  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Law;  Joaquin  Obregon  Gonzalez, 
LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Guanajuato;  Joaquin 
D.  Casasus,  LL.  D.,  formerly  ambassador 
at  Washln^on,  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Jurisprudence. 


Montenegro. 

No  appointments  have  been  made. 

Nelherlands. 

His  e.xcellency  T.  M.  C.  Asser.  LL.  D.. 
Minister  of  State,  member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  formerly  professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam;  F.  B.  Conlnck 
Llefstlng,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation:  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savornln 
Lohman,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  formerly  professor  of  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  member  of  the 
Second  Ohamber  of  the  States-General ; 
Jonkheer  G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys  de  Beeron- 
brotick,  LL.  D..  formerly  Minister  of 
Justice,  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
on  Extraordinary  Mission,  commissioner 
of  the  Queen  in  the  province  of  Llmbourg. 

Nicaragua. 

Crlsanto  Medina,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris;  De- 
sirS  Pector,  consul  general  at  Paris. 

Nortva.v. 

G.  Gram,  formerly  Minister  of  State  of 
Norway,  Provincial  Governor;  George 
Francis  Hagerup,  LL.  D..  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  of  State  and  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  member  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of 
the  Storthing,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Christiania  and  member  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law.  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands:  Sigurd 
Ibsen,  LL.  D..  formerly  Minister  of  State: 
H,  J.  Horst,  Deputy,  formerly  President 
of  the  Lagthlng,  college  principal,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Norwegian  Group  of  the  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Union  for  Arbitration 
and  Peace,  member  of  the  Nobel  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Storthing,  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Council,  member  of 
the  Commission  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau. 

Persia. 

His  excellency  Mirza  Samad-Khan 
Momtazos-Saltaneh,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenlpo'entlary  at  Paris;  his 
excellency  Mirza  Hassan-Khan  Muchlr  ul 
Devlet.  formerly  envoy  exU'aordlnary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Peru. 

Carlos  G.  Candamo,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris; 
Ramon  Uebeyro.  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  professor  of  International 
public  law  at  the  University  of  Lima,  for¬ 
merly  Minister  of  State;  Luis  F.  VillarSn. 
rettor  of  the  University  of  Lima,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  for¬ 
merly  Minister  of  State;  his  excellency 
Dr.  Manuel  .Alvarez  CalderOn,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Lima,  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Brussels  and  at  Berne. 

Portugal. 

His  excellency  Count  de  Macedo.  Peer 
of  the  Realm,  formerly  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Colonies,  formerly  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid;  his  excellency  Antonio  Emilio 
Corr&i  de  Si  Brandao,  President  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Counsellor  of  State, 
Peer  of  the  Realm  and  formerly  Minister 
of  Justice:  his  excellency  Fernando  Mat- 
toso  Santos,  Peer  of  the  Realm,  formerly 
Minister  of  Finances  and  Foreign  Affairs; 
Francisco  Antonio  da  Velga  Belrao, 
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Counsellor  of  Stale,  Peer  of  the  Realm  and 
formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
of  Justice. 

Rumania. 

Theodore  G.  Bosettl,  formerly  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  formerly 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation 
and  Justice;  Jean  KalindSru,  LL.  D.,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  Pligh  Court  of 
Cassation  and  Justice,  member  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  Academy,  Administrator  of  the 
Crown  Domain:  Jean  N.  Lahovary, 
Deputy,  formerly  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  formerly  Minis'^er  | 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Agrloult-  | 
ure,  of  Industry,  of  Commerce  and  of  Do-  < 
main;  Constantin  G.  Dlssescu,  Minister  of  , 
Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  Senator.  ’ 

Russia. 

A.  Sabouroff,  Secretary  of  State,  mem¬ 
ber  and  President  of  the  First  Department 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator, 
Privy  Councillor;  Mr.  Tagantzeff,  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator, 
Privy  Councillor;  Baron  Taube,  perma-  f 
nent  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  professor  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  at  the  Imperial  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Councillor  of  State; 
Count  L.  Kamarovsky,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  Imperial  University 
of  Moscow,  Ojuncillor  of  State. 

Salvador. 

Manue!  Delgado,  DD.  D.,  formerly  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  formerly  rector  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity;  Salvador  Gallegos,  LL.  D.,  for¬ 
merly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for¬ 
merly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiaiy ;  Salvador  Rodriguez  Gon¬ 
zalez,  LD.  D..  Secretary  of  State,  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice 
and  Public  Charities:  Santiago  Perez 
Triana, 

Servia. 

George  Pavlovitch,  formerly  Minister  of 
Justice,  professor  of  law  of  the  University 
of  Belgrade,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation;  Milovan  Milovanovitch,  LD.  D., 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly 
professor  of  law  of  the  University  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiai-y  at  Rome;  Milenko  R.  Ves- 
nitch,  LD.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  professor  of  law  of  the  University  of 
Belgrade,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 

Siam. 

Frederick  W.  Verney,  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  formerly  counsellor  of  legation  at 
London:  Corragioni  d'Orelli,  counsellor  of 
legation  at  Paris. 

Spain. 

Rafael  de  Urefia  y  Smenjaud,  DL,  D., 
professor  in  the  FacultS  of  Madrid;  his 
excellency  S.  Muret,  Deputy,  formerly 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  his 
excellency  E.  Dato,  Deputy,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice;  his  excellency  R.  M. 
de  Labra,  Senator,  barrister  at  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law. 

Sweden. 

Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  de  Hammarsk- 
jold,  LL.  D.,  foimerly  Minister  of  Justice, 
formerly  Minister  of  Worship  and  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  formerly  envoy  e.xtraordl- 


;  nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
!  Copenhagen,  formerly  President  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Jdnkoping,  formerly 
i  professor  of  law  of  the  University  of 
Upsal,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upsal; 
Johan  Frederik  I  van  Afzellus,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  Commission  for  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  Laws,  formerly  counsellor  of  the 
!  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  First 
!  Chamber  of  the  Diet;  Johannes  Hellner, 
D.  L.,  formerly  Minister,  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Baron  Carl  Nils  Daniel 
Bildt,  LL.  D.,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Italy,  member 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  at  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 

Charles  Lardy,  LL.  D.,  Swiss  Minister 
at  Paris  and  member  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law;  Eugene  Huber,  LL. 
D.,  member  of  the  National  Council,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Berne;  Leo 
Weber,  LL.  D.,  formerly  federal  judge, 
colonel  of  the  Military  Justice,  auditor  in 
chief  of  the  Swiss  army, 

Turkey. 

His  excellency  Gabriel  Effendl,  Minister 
of  Oommerce  and  Public  Works;  his  ex¬ 
cellency  Hakky  Bey,  ambassador  at  Rome; 
his  excellency  Yorghiadls  Effendi,  Sena¬ 
tor:  his  excellency  Said  Bey,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Legislative  Section  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

United  States. 

John  W.  Griggs,  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States;  George 
Gray,  United  States  Circuit  judge,  for¬ 
merly  United  States  Senator;  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople;  Elihu 
Root,  I.’nited  States  Senator,  formerly 
.Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

Uruguay. 

Jos§  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Uruguay,  formerly  President  of 
the  Senate;  Gonzales  Ramirez,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  international  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  formerly  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary; 
Juan  Pedro  Oastro,  LL.  D.,  formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  of  civil  law  at  the  University  of 
Montevideo,  honorary  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Public  Instruction,  former¬ 
ly  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Paris  and  Brussels. 

Venezuela. 

Carlos  Lecn,  LL.  D.,  barrister,  former¬ 
ly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  former¬ 
ly  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation; 
Nicomedes  Zuloaga,  LL.  D.,  barrister,  for¬ 
merly  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation; 
Francisco  Arroyo  Pare  jo,  LL.  D.,  bar¬ 
rister,  formerly  Procurer  General,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cara¬ 
cas;  General  Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  for¬ 
merly  Senator,  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Seeretar.y  General, 

Baron  Mlchiels  van  Verduynen. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Court, 
Jonkheer  W.  Roell. 

The  .\<!niinist:ative  Council. 

'Hie  Administrative  Council  consists  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative's  at  The  Hague  of  the  ratifying 
powers. 
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THE  ALFRED  B.  NOBEL  PRIZES. 

Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel  (born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,,  October  21,  1833,  died 
at  San  Remo,  Italy,  December  10,  1896),  the  noted  Swedish  scientist  and  inventor 
of  dynamite,  left  at  his  death  an  estate  worth  over  $9,000,000,  directing  In  his 
will  that  the  residue  should  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be 
divided  into  five  equal  amounts  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  most  Important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  physiology  or  medicine;  for  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  work  of  an  idealistic  tendency  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  for  the  best 
effort  toward  the  promotion  of  the  fraternity  of  nations,  the  abolishment  or 
diminution  of  standing  armies  and  the  formation  and  increase  of  peace  congresses. 
The  income  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  pennits  of  five  prizes,  each  approxi¬ 
mating  $40,000,  being  awarded  annually,  together  with  a  diploma  or  gold  medal, 
on  December  10,  the  anniversary  of  the  founder's  death.  The  prizes  for  physics 
and  chemistry  are  awarded  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm, 
the  prize  for  medical  or  physiological  w’ork  by  the  Caroline  Medlcal-Chirurglcal 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  that  for  literature  by  the  Swedish  Academy  In  Stockholm, 
and  the  peace  prize  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  The  awards  follow: 


Yearl  Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Medicine. 

Literature. 

Peace. 

1901 

W.  C.  Ront- 
gen,  Ger¬ 
man. 

J.  Henry  Vant 
Hoff,  of  the 
Berlin  U  n  i  - 
versity.  Hol¬ 
lander. 

E.  A.  von 

Behring,  Ger¬ 
man. 

R.  F.  A.  Sully- 
P  ru  dhomme, 
French. 

Henri  Dunant, 
Swiss,  and 
Frederic  Pas- 
sy,  French. 

1902 

H.  A.  Lo- 
rentz  and 
P.  Z  e  e  - 
man.  both 
H  0 1 1  and- 
ers. 

E.  Fischer, 
German. 

R.  Ross,  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Theodor 
Mom  msen, 
German. 

E.  Ducommun, 
Swiss.  and 

A.  G  0  0  a  t  , 
Swiss. 

1903 

H.  A.  Bec- 
querel,  P. 
Curie  and 
ai  a  r  i  e 
Curie,  all 
French. 

S.  A.  Arrhe¬ 
nius,  Swede. 

X.  R.  Finsen, 
Dane. 

Bjorns  terne 
B  j  e  r  n  ao n, 
Norwegian. 

W.  R.  Creraer, 
English. 

1904 

Lord  R  a  1  - 
eigh,  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Sir  William 

Ramsay, 
English. 

Prof.  Parloff, 
Russian. 

Frederic  Mis¬ 
tral.  French, 
and  J  o  s  6 
E  c  h  e  g  aray, 
Spaniard. 

The  Institution 
o  f  Interna¬ 
tional  Law. 

1905 

Prof.  Leon- 
a  r  d  ,  of 
Kiel  Uni- 
V  e  rs 1 1  y , 
German . 

Adolph  von 
Boeyer,  Ger¬ 
man. 

Prof.  Robert 
Koch,  G  e  r  - 
man. 

Henry  Sienkie- 
wicz,  Pole. 

B  aro  ness 
Bertha  von 
Suttner,  Aus¬ 
trian. 

1906 

Prof.  J.  J. 
T  h  o  mson, 
of  C  a  m  - 
b  r  1  d  g  e 
U  n  1  V  er- 
sity,  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Prof.  Henri 
M  o  1  s  s  o  n  , 
French. 

Prof.  Ramon  y 
Cajal,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Prof. 
Golgi.  French 

Prof.  Carduc- 
ci,  Italian. 

Preside  n  t 
Theodore 
Roosevelt, 
American. 

1907 

Prof.  Al- 
b  e  r  t  A. 
M  i  c  h  ael- 
son,  of  the 
Univer¬ 
sity  of 
Chicago. 
American. 

Prof.  Eduard 
Buchner,  of 
the  Berlin 
U  n  1  V  e  rsity, 
German. 

Dr.  Laveran,  of 
Paris,  French 

Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling.  English. 

Ernesto  Theo¬ 
dore  Moneta, 
Italian,  and 
Louis  R  e  - 
nault,  French 

1908 

Prof.  Ga¬ 
briel  Lipp- 
m  a  n  ,  of 
the  Uni¬ 
versity  of 
Paris. 
French. 

Prof.  Ernest 
Ruth  erford, 
U  n  i  V  e  r  s  i  ty 
of  Manches¬ 
ter,  English. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehr¬ 
lich.  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  German, 
and  Prof. 
Eiie  Metsch- 
nikoff,  of  the 
Pasteur  In¬ 
stitute,  Paris, 
Russian. 

Prof.  Rudolph 
E  u  cken,  of 
Jena  Univer¬ 
sity,  German. 

K.  P.  Arnold- 
s  o  n  .  Swede, 
and  M.  F. 
Bajer,  Dane. 

1909 

Prof.  P  e  r- 
d  i  n  a  n  d 
Braun,  of 
Strassburg 
U  n  1  V  e  r- 
slty.  Ger¬ 
man,  and 
Wm.  Mar¬ 
coni.  Ital¬ 
ian. 

Prof.  Wilhelm 
Oswald,  of 

Leipzig,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ger¬ 
man. 

Prof.  Theodor 
Kocher.  of 

Berne,  Swiss. 

Selma  I^ger- 
Idff,  Swede. 

Baron  d'Es- 
tournelles  de 
Constant. 
French,  and 
Auguste 
Beemaert.  of 
Brussels.  Bel¬ 
gian. 
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THE  ALFRED  B. 

NOBEL  PRIZES — (Continued). 

Yearl  Physics. 

Chemistry. 

1  Medicine. 

]  Literature. 

1  Peace. 

1910 

Prof.  Jo¬ 
hann  0  s 
Died  erlk 
van  der 
W  a  1  8,  of 
the  Physl- 
c  a  1  Insti¬ 
tute,  Am- 
ste  r  d  a  m, 
Hollander. 

Prof.  Otto  Wal- 
lach,  .  of  the 
University  of 
G  0  1 1  i  n  gen, 
German. 

Prof.  Albrecht 
Kossel,  of  the 
University  of 
Held  elberg, 
German. 

Paul  Johann 
L  u  d  w  i  g 
Heyse,  G  e  r- 
man. 

The  Interna¬ 
tional  Perma- 
n  e  n  t  Peace 
Bureau  at 
Berne,  Switz¬ 
erland. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

ELECTIVE  STATE  OFFICERS. 


(The  dates  given  are  those  when  the  terms  expire.) 


Office. 

Name. 

I  Term. 

Term  ends. 

1  Salary. 

Governor . 

Lieutenant-Governor. . 

John  A.  Dix . 

Thomas  F.  Conway.. 
Edward  Lazansky.  . . . 

2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 
2  years. . . 

December  31,  1912. 
December  31,  1912. 
December  31.  1912. 

$10,000 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

10,000 

8,000 

John  J.  Kennedy.... 
Thomas  Carmody.  . . . 
John  A.  Bensel . 

December  31,  1912. 
December  31,  1912. 
December  31,  1912. 

State  Engineer . 

AU  state  officers  (elective)  Democrats. 


PRINCIPAL  APPOINTIVE  OFFICERS. 


The  Public  Service  Commission. 
(Term,  five  years;  salary,  $15,000.) 
First  District,  comprising  New  York, 
Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond  coun¬ 
ties — ^William  R.  Willcox,  chairman, 
February  1,  1913;  William  McCarroll, 
February  1,  1912;  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
February  1,  1911;  Milo  R.  Maltble, 

February  1,  1915;  John  E.  Eustis,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1914. 

Second  District,  comprising  all  the 
other  counties  of  the  state — Frank  W. 
Stevens,  February  1,  1913;  John  B. 

Olmsted,  February  1,  1912;  John  N. 
Carlisle,  February  1,  1911;  Martin  S. 
Decker,  February  1,  1915;  James  E. 
Sague,  February  1,  1914. 

Counsel  to  Commissions. 

First  District — George  S.  Coleman, 
$10,000.  Second  District — Ledyard  P. 
Hale.  $10,000. 

Secretaries  to  Commissions. 

First  District — Travis  H.  Whitney, 
$6,000.  Second  District — John  S.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  $6,000. 

Regents  of  the  University. 

(Term,  11  years;  no  salary.) 
Whitelaw  Reid,  chancellor,  1913. 

St.  Clair  McKelway,  vice-cnancellor,1917. 
T.  Guilford  Smith.  1912. 

Edward  Lauterbach.  1911. 

Pliny  T.  Sexton,  1914. 

Albert  Van  der  Veer,  1916. 

Lucian  L.  Shedden,  1916. 

William  Nottingham,  1918. 

Daniel  Beach,  1919. 

Eugene  A.  Philbln,  1920. 

Francis  M.  Carpenter,  1921. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
(Term,  at  pleasure  of  the  Board  of 
Regents;  salary,  $7,500.) 

Andrew  S.  Draper. 


Superintendent  of  the  Banking 
Department. 

(Term,  three  years;  salary,  $7,000.) 
Orion  H.  Cheney,  May  9,  1911. 

Adjutant  General. 

(Term,  two  years;  salary,  $4,000.) 
William  Verbeck,  December  31,  1912. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
(Term,  three  years;  salary,  $5,000.) 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  April  29,  1911. 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
(Term,  four  years;  salary,  $6,000.) 

H.  Le  Roy  Austin,  January  24,  1911. 

Commissioner  of  Excise. 

(Term,  five  years;  salary,  $7,000.) 
Maynard  N.  Clement,  April  1,  1911. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

(Term,  four  years;  salary,  $5,000.) 

John  Williams,  December  31,  1912. 
Superintendent  of’  Public  Works. 
(Term,  two  years;  salary,  $6,000.) 
Frederick  C.  Stevens,  December  31, 
1910. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

(Term,  three  years;  salary,  $7,000.) 
William  H.  Hotchkiss,  February  17, 
1912. 

State  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 
(Term,  four  years;  salary,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $500  a  year  and  expenses.) 
Frank  E.  Wade,  president,  1911 ; 
Francis  C.  Huntington,  1914;  Henry 
Salamon,  1914;  Simon  P.  Quick,  1913; 
Edgar  A.  Newell,  1914;  John  McNames, 
1912;  Sarah  L.  Davenport,  1912. 

Superintendent  of  Prisons 
(Term,  five  years;  salary,  $6,000.) 
Cornelius  V.  Collins,  April  17,  1913. 
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State  Commiseion  In  Lanac-y. 
(Term,  six  years,  except  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  commission,  for  whom  no  term 
Is  fixed;  salary  of  president,  $7,500;  of 
other  commissioners,  $5,000.) 

Albert  W.  Ferris,  president;  'William 
Cary  Sanger,  December  31,  1914;  Sheldon 
T.  Vlele,  December  31,  1910. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
(Term,  at  pleasure  of  governor;  salary, 
$.3,000.) 

Charles  F.  Mllllken,  Roscoe  C.  E. 
Brown,  John  E.  Kraft. 

Board  of  Charities. 

(Term,  eight  years;  salary  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $500  and  expenses.) 
William  R.  Stewart,  March  23.  1913. 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  January  24,  1911. 
Simon  W.  Rosendale,  March  23.  1911. 
William  H.  Gratwlck,  March  2:3,  1917. 
Horace  McGuire,  March  23,  1910. 
Stephen  Smith,  May  28,  1913. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  May  25,  1914. 
Augustus  Floyd,  March  23,  1912. 
Frank  C.  Fetter,  January  24,  1911. 
.Toseph  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  May  29,  1915. 
Richard  L.  Hand,  March  23,  1918. 

John  W.  Hogan,  March  23,  191.5. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
(Term,  two  years;  salary,  $5,000.) 

Daniel  W.  Cahill, - ,  - . 

State  Architect. 

(No  term;  salary,  $7,500.) 
F'ranklin  B.  'Ware. 

Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
(Term,  four  j’ears;  salary,  $12,500.) 
Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  Januar>-  4.  1911. 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

(Term,  four  years;  salary  $5,000.) 
Eugene  H.  Porter,  December  31,  1912. 

Canal  Examiner  and  Appraiser. 
(Term,  three  years;  salary.  $4,000.) 
Harvey  J.  Donaldson,  April  30,  1911. 

State  Ta-X  Commission. 

(Term,  three  years;  salary,  $6,000.) 
Frank  E.  Perley,  December  31.  1910; 
Benjamin  E.  Hall,  December  31,  1912; 

Egbert  E.  Woodbury,  December  31,  1911. 
State  Historian 

(Term,  lour  years;  salary,  $4,500.) 
Victor  H.  Paltsils. 

Miscellaneous  Reporter. 

(Term,  five  years;  salary.  $4,500.) 
Charles  C.  Lester,  July  1,  1011. 
Superintendent  of  Elections. 
(Term,  four  years;  salary,  $5,000.) 
William  Leary,  December  31,  1910. 
Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities. 

(Term,  five  years;  salary.  $6,000.) 
Dennis  McCarthy,  June  9.  1912. 

.State  IVater  Commission. 

(Terra,  five  years;  salary,  $5,000.) 
Henry  H.  Persons,  president,  June  5. 
1910;  Robert  H.  Fuller,  May  26,  1913; 
John  A.  Slelcher,  June  5,  1913;  Milo  M. 
4cker,  June  5,  1912;  Charles  Davis,  June 
6.  1911. 

State  Roads  Commission. 

(Term,  six  years;  salary  of  chairman. 
$6,000;  of  other  members,  $5,000.) 

S.  Percy  Hooker,  clialrman,  December 


I  31.  1914;  Thomas  W.  Allen,  December  31. 

'  1912;  Robert  Earl.  December  31,  1910. 

'  Canal  Board. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  State  Controller,  State  Treas¬ 
urer,  Attorney  General.  State  Engineer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

Land  Commissioners. 

I  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Speaker  of 
Assembly,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Con¬ 
troller.  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  State  Engineer. 

Board  of  Mediation  and  .Arbitration. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  first 
and  second  Deputy  Commissioners  of 
Labor. 

Niagara  Reservation  Coramission. 

(.All  terms  expire  May  11,  1913.) 

William  B.  Howland,  .Alexander  J. 
Porter.  Thomas  P.  Klngsfnrd,  Charles 
M.  Dow  and  Eugene  Cary. 

State  Fair  Commission. 

(Term,  three  years;  salary,  $3.0o0. 
except  for  the  commissioner  acting  as 
superintendent  of  the  State  Fair,  who 
receives  $5,000.) 

Abraham  E.  Perren,  State  Fair  Super¬ 
intendent.  1912;  William  Pitkin.  1911; 
Ira  Sharp,  1913;  De  Forest  Settle,  1914; 
Charles  A.  Wieting,  1915. 

State  Probation  Commission. 

(Term,  four  ye.ars;  no  salary,  i 

Homer  Folks,  president,  1911:  Alphonse 
T.  Clearwater,  1913;  Frank  E  Wade. 
1912;  Edmond  J.  Butler,  1914.  Horace  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  Andrew  S.  Draper  are  member.^ 
ex-offleio. 

Stale  Board  of  Parole. 

(Term,  five  years;  salary  $ln  a  day.  i 

.Albion  A".  AVadhams.  1912;  George  .A. 
Lewis,  1912;  Cornelius  A’.  Collins.  ■  x- 
■  officio. 

Racing  Commission. 

derm,  five  years;  no  salar.v.  i 

John  Sanford.  May  9,  1910;  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  May  9,  1910;  Harry  K. 

Knapp,  May  9,  1910. 

Fire  Island  State  Park  Commission. 

(Term  not  fixed;  no  salary.) 

John  H.  A'ail.  John  Clinton  Robbins. 
Samuel  L.  Parrish  and  Edward  C.  Blum. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

D.  Stauffer,  Edwin  A.  Stevens.  William 
3.  Dana.  Gerge  AA'albridge  Perkins.  Na¬ 
than  F.  Barrett,  Abram  De  Ronde.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Porter,  William  A.  Linn,  J.  Due 
Pratt  White  and  Franklin  W.  Hopkins. 

State  Laud  Purchasing  Board. 

Controller  Clark  Williams,  H.  Le  R. 
Austin  and  James  W.  AA’adsworth,  Jr. 

■State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

(Terra,  three  years.) 

Officers  of  the  Board  for  1910:  John 
Hurley,  president:  Samuel  A.  Grove,  first 
vice-president;  George  C.  Dlekman.  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Warren  L.  Bradt,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

State  Court  of  Claims. 

(Term,  ten  years:  salary,  $5,090.) 

Theodore  H.  S-vlft,  P.  J.,  September  30. 
1916. 

Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck,  September  30. 
1916. 

I  Charles  H.  Murray,  September  30,  1916. 
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Dates  are  given  for  the  expiration  of  terms  for  which  judges  of  all  classes  are 
elected,  though  they  may  be  subject  to  retirement  earlier  because  of  age  limit  to 
service,  which  is  seventy  years. 

The  Court  of  Appeals. 


Judges. 


Residences. 


Edgar  M.  Cullen,  Chief  Judge  Brooklyn. . . 
Albert  Haight.  Asso'te  Judge  Buffalo. 


John  Clinton  Gray, 
Irving  G.  Vann, 
William  EX  Werner, 
Willard  Bartlett, 
Frederick  Collin. 
•Emory  A.  Chase, 
•Frank  H.  Hlscock, 


New  York. . 
Syracuse .... 
Rochester. . . 
Brooklyn. . . 

Elmira . 

Catskill . 

Syracuse. . . . 


Counties.  ISal’r's. 

Politics. 

Terms  Exp. 

|$15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Dem .... 

Dec.  31,  191S 
Dec.  31.  1922 
Dec.  31.  1913 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Dec.  31.  1924 
Dec.  31.  1921 
Dec.  31,  1924 

Erie  . 

New  York. . . 
Onondaga  . . . 
Monroe  . 

Dem. . . . 

Rep . 

Rep . 

Dem. . . . 
Dem. . . 

Chemung  . . . 

Onondaga  . . . 

Rep . 

•Justices  of  Supreme  Court  serving'  femporarlly  by  designation  of  Governor. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  submitted  on  November  8,  1910,  in¬ 
creasing  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Apveals  to  $15,500  and  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  Associate  Judges  to  $15,000  and  authorizing  the  election  of  two  additional 
judges,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  voters. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Department. 


1st.  The  county  of  New  York 


2d.  The  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Nassau,  Richmond, 
Suffolk.  Rockland,  West¬ 
chester,  Putnam,  Orange. 
Dutchess. 


8d.  The  counties  of  Sullivan, 
Ulster,  Greene,  Columbia, 
Schoharie,  Albany.  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Fulton,  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Saratoga, 
Washington,  Warren, 
Hamilton,  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence, 
Delaware,  Otsego,  Broome, 
Chenango,  Madison,  Cort¬ 
land,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.  The  counties  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  Oneida,  Lewis.  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Oswego,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Wayne, 
Ontario,  Yates.  Steuben, 
Livingston,  Monroe,  Alle- 

gsny,  Wyoming,  Genesee, 
rleans,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Cattaraugus.  Chautau qua 


Justices. 

Residences. 

Pol. 

George  L.  Ingraham.. 

New  York., 

Rep. . 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin. 

Pori  Henry. 

Dem. . 

Frank  C.  Laughun.... 

Buffalo . 

Rep. . . 

John  EToctor  Clarke... 

New  York. . 

Hep. . , 

Francis  M.  Scott . 

New  York. . 

Rep. . . 

Victor  J.  Dowling . 

New  York. . . 

Dem. . 

Nathan  L.  Miller . 

Cortland. ... 

Dem. . 

Michael  H.  HIrschberg 

Newburg. . . , 

Rep. . . 

John  Woodward . 

Jamestown.. 

Rep... 

Almet  EX  Jenks . 

Brooklyn. .. . 

Dem. . 

Adelbert  P.  Rich . 

Rep.  . 

Joseph  A.  Burr . 

Brooklyn. . . . 

Rep,,.. 

William  J.  Carr . . 

Brooklyn. . . . 

Dem. 

Edwin  B.  Thomas . 

Brooklyn. . . . 

Rep. . 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith... 

Elmira . 

Rep. . , 

John  M.  Kellogg . 

Ogdensburg. 

Rep. . . 

Aaron  V.  S.  Cocnrane. . 

Hudson . 

Rep. . . 

Albert  H.  Sewell . 

Walton . 

Rep. . . 

James  W.  Houghton . . . 

Saratoga  S. . 

Rep. . 

Peter  B.  McLennan _ 

• 

Syracuse. . . . 

Hep. .  • 

Alfred  Spring . 

Frank’ nvillc  Hep... 

Pardon  C.  Williams.... 

Watertown. . 

Rep. . . 

Frederick  W.  Kruse _ 

Glean . 

Hep. . . 

James  A.  Hobson . 

Canand’gua. 

Rep. . . 

Deslg.  ends. 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1914 


Dec. 

31,  1914 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

31.  1911 
31,  1914 
31.  1914 

Dec. 

31,  1912 

* 

' 

Dec. 

31,  1912 

Dec. 

Oct. 

31.  1916 
25.  1915 

Jan.  2,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1914 


Deo.  31,  1914 
Dec.  31,  1911 


Dec.  31.  1911 


Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  ETrst.  Second  and  Ninth 
Districts,  $17,600:  remaining  districts,  $l0.0i.0,  but  non-resident  justices  sitting  In  the 
Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Fiist  and  Second  departments  receive  the  same  compensa¬ 
tion  as  the  justices  in  those  departments;  justices  assigned  to  the  Appellate 
divisions  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  departments  receive  $J,000  additional  and  the 
presiding  justices  in  those  divisions  .$2..-ino  additional;  non-resident  justices  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  the  First  and  Second  departments,  other  than  in  the  Appellate 
Division,  receive  an  additional  compensaiion  of  $10  per  day. 


Districts. 


Justices. 


Residences. 


1st.  The  city  and  county  of  Samuel  Greenbaum _ iNew  York.. 

New  York.  IGeorge  L.  Ingraham. .. 'New  York.. 

iFrancla  M.  Scott . iNew  York,. 


Pol.  I  Terms  Exp. 
Dem. .  IDec.  31.  1916 
Dem. .  (Dec.  31.  1917 
Dem..  I  Dec.  31,  1911 
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Districts, 


1st.  The  city  and  county  o£ 
New  York. 


2d.  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau, 
Richmond  and  Suffolk 
counties. 


3d.  Columbia,  Rensselaer, 
Sullivan,  Ulster,  Albany, 
Greene  and  Schoharie  couiv* 
ties. 


4th.  Warren,  Saratoga,  St 
Lawrence,  Washington, 
Essex.  Franklin,  Clinton, 
Montgomery,  Hamilton, 
Fulton  and  Schenectady 
counties. 

5th.  Onondaga,  Jefferson, 
Oneida,  Oswego,  Herkimer 
and  Lewis  counties. 


6th.  Otsego,  Delaware,  Madi¬ 
son,  Chenango,  Tompkins 
Broome,  Chemung.  &hny- 
ler,  Tioga  and  Cortland 
counties.  < 


Justicea 

James  A.  Blanchard . . 
Vernon  M,  Davis . 


James  A.  O’ Gorman... 

Henry  Blschoff,  jr . 

Leonard  A.  Glegericb.. 

Edward  B.  Amend . 

John  Proctor  Clarke . . 
Joseph  E.  Newburger. . . 

John  W.  Goff . 

Samuel  Seabury . 

John  Ford . 

M.  Warley  Platzek _ 

Peter  A.  Hendrick . 

John  J.  Brady . 

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger.  . .  |New 

Charles  L.  Guy _ 

James  W.  Gerard. . 


Edward  J.  Gavegan .  . . 

Alfred  R.  Page . 

John  J.  Delany . 


Joslab  T.  Marean . 

Almet  F.  Jenks . 

Garret  J.  Garretson . . . . 

William  J.  Kelly . 

Samuel  T.  Maddox . 

Joseph  A.  Burr . 

EJdward  B.  Thomas _ 

Walter  H.  Jaycox . 

Joseph  Aspinall . 

Frederick  E.  Crane.... 

Lester  W.  Clark . 

William  J.  Carr . 

Townsend  Scudder . 

Abel  E.  Blackmar . 

Luke  D.  Stapleton . 

Isaac  M.  Kapper . 

Harrington  Putnam.... 


Wesley  O.  Howard . 

A.  V.  S.  Cochrane . 

Alden  Chester . 

Emory  A.  Chase . 

James  A.  Betts . 

William  P.  Rudd . 

John  M.  Kellogg . 

Edgar  A.  Spencer . 

James  W.  Houghton . . . 

C.  C.  Van  Kirk . 

Henry  T.  Kellogg . 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin. 

William  S.  Andrews - 

Watson  M.  Rogers - 

Frank  H.  Hlscock . . 

Pardon  C.  Williams - 

Peter  B.  McLennan .... 
Irving  R.  Devendorff . . . 

P.  C.  J.  De  Angells - 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell . . . 

Albert  H.  Sewell . 

Nathan  L.  Miller . 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith..., 

George  F.  Lyon . 

Albert  F.  Gladding - 

Henry  B.  Coman . 


Tth.  Livingston,  Ontario,  James  A.  Robson . 

Wayne.  Yates,  Steuben.  Adelbert  P.  Rich . 

Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Mon-  Nathaniel  Foote . 

roe  Counties.  Arthur  E.  Sutherland . . 

William  W.  Clark . 

George  A.  Benton . 

Samuel  N.  Sawyer . 


Residences. 

PoL 

New  York. . 

Rep. . . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Rep. . . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem. . 

New  York. . 

Dem.  . 

New  York. . . 

Rep . . . 

New  York. . . 

Dam . . 

New  York. . . 

Rep.. . 

New  York. . . 

Dem. . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Dem. . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Dem.  . 

Newtown. . . 

Rep. . . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Hep. . . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Rep. . . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Rep. . . 

Brboklyn. . . 

Rep. . . 

Rlverhead . . 

Rep. . . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Rep. . . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Dem. . 

N’w  Brlgfa’n 

Rep.'. . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Dem . . 

Glen  Head . . 

Dem. . 

Brooklyn. . . 

Rep. . . 

Brooklyn . , . 

iDem. . 

Brooklyn. . . . 

Dem. . 

Brooklyn. . . . 

Dem . . 

Troy . 

Rep. . . 

Rep. . . 

Albany . 

Rep . . . 

Catsklll . 

Rep. . . 

Kingston . . . 

Dem . . 

Albany . 

Rep. . . 

Ogdensburg. 

Rep. . . 

Gloversvllle. 

Rep. . . 

Saratoga  S . . 

Rep. . . 

Greenwich . . 

Rep. . . 

Plattsburg. . 

Rep. . . 

Port  Henry. 

Rep . . . 

Syracuse. . . . 

Rep. . . 

Watertown. 

Rep. . . 

Syracuse. . . . 

Rep. . . 

Watertown. 

Rep. . . 

Syracuse. . .. 

Rep. . . 

Herkimer. . . 

Rep. . . 

Utica . 

Rep. . . 

Lowvllle _ 

Dem. . 

Walton . 

Rep . . . 

Cortland. . . . 

Rep. . . 

Elmira . 

Rep. . . 

Blnc’bamton. 

Rep.. . 

Norwich _ 

Rep. . . 

Morrlsville. . 

R.ep. . . 

Canandalg'a. 

Rep. . . 

Auburn . 

Rep... 

Rochester. . . 

Rep.. . 

Rochester.  . . 

Rep. . . 

Wayland . . . 

Rep.. . 

Rochester. . . 

Rep. . . 

Lyons . 

Rep. . . 

1  Terms  Exp. 

I 

I  Deo.  81,  1916 

I  Doc.  81,  1916 
D«c.  81,  1914 
Dec.  31,  1918 
Dec.  31,  1916 
Dec.  8L  1912 
Doc.  31,  1918 
Dec.  31.  1917 
Dec.  31,  19S0 
Deo.  31,  1916 
Dec.  81,  1916 
Dec.  31,  1919 
Dec.  SI.  1920 
Dec.  31.  1920 
Dec.  31.  1920 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.  81.  1920 
Dec.  81,  1920 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.  81.  1921 
Dec.  31,  1921 
Dec.  31.  1923 
Dec.  81.  1923 
Dec.  31.  1923 
Dec.  31,  1924 

I 

Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31.  1924 
Doc.  31.  1917 
Dec.  31.  1924 
Dec.  31.  1919 
Doc.  31,  1920 
Dec.  81.  1920 
Dec.  81.  1920 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.  81,  1920 
Dec.  31,  1920 
Dec.  81,  1920 
Dec.  31.  1922 
Dec.  31.  1922 
Dec.  31.  1923 
Dec.  31.  1924 


Dec.  81. 
Dec.  81. 
Dec.  8L 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  81, 
Dec.  31. 
Dec  31. 
Dec  81. 
Dec  31, 
Doc  81. 
Dec  31, 
Dec  81. 
Dec.  31. 
Dec  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  81. 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
I  Dec.  31, 
Dec.  81, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec  81, 
Dec.  81. 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 

Dec  31, 
Dec  81, 
Dec  81, 
Dec  81, 
Dec  81. 
Dec  81, 
Dec  81, 


1916 

1916 

1923 

1924 

1912 
1924 

1917 

1916 
1914 
1919 

1917 

1923 

1913 

1914 

1924 
1911 
IMO 

1919 

1920 
1923 

1913 

1918 
1916 
1923 
1920 
1920 

1918 

1914 

1919 
1919 

1990 
1918 

1991 
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Districts. 

1  Justices. 

1  Residences.  |  Pol. 

!  Terms  Exp. 

8th.  Eirle,  Chautauqua,  Cat- 

Charles  B.  Wheeler. . . . 

Buffalo . 

I^p. .. 

Dec.  81.  1»21 

taraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara, 

John  S.  Lambert . 

SYedonla. . . 

Rep.. . 

Dec.  31.  1M7 

Genesee,  Allegany  and 

Warren  B.  Hooker . 

Predonla. . . 

Rep... 

Dee.  31,  1018 

Wyoming  counties. 

Daniel  J.  Keneflck . 

Buffalo . 

Rep. . . 
Rep. . . 
Rep... 

Dec.  31,  1913 
Dec.  31,  1020 
Dec.  31,  1923 

Alfred  Spring . 

Frank’nvllle 

Frank  C.  Laughlln . 

Mayvllle _ 

Rep.. . 

Dec.  31,  1923 

Frederick  W.  Kruse... 

Olean . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  81,  1914 

John  Woodward . 

Jamestown.. 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1924 

Cuthbert  W.  Pound _ 

Lockport _ 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1920 

Edward  K.  Ehnery . 

Buffalo . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1920 

Charles  H.  Brown . 

Belmont. . . . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1920 

Charles  A.  Pooley . 

Buffalo . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1924 

“©th.  Westchester,  Putnam, 

Michael  H.  Hlrschberg. 

Newburg. . . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1924 

Dutchess,  Orange  and 

Martin  J.  Keogh . 

N.  Rochelle. 

Dem. . 

Dec.  31,  1923 

Rockland  counties. 

Joseph  Morschauser. . . . 

Po'keepsle. . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31,  1920 

Isaac  N.  Mills . 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Rep. , . 

Dee.  31,  1920 

Arthur  S.  Tompkins.... 

Nyack . 

Rep. . . 

Dec.  31.  1920 

THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

THE  SENATE  OF  1911-’12. 

I.ieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate,  Thomas 

F.  Conway,  D. 

Democrats,  29;  Republicans,  21;  Ind.  L.,  1;  Democratic  majority,  7. 

The  salary  of  each  Senator  is  $1,500  a  year. 

-  Name.  Address. 

1 —  James  J.  Long,  D.,  Oyster  Bay. 

2 —  Dennis  J.  Harte,  D.,  Astoria. 

3 —  Thomas  H.  Cullen,  D.,  Brooklyn. 

4 —  L.  M.  Black,  jr,,  D.,  Brooklyn, 

5 —  B.  S.  Cronin,  D.,  Brooklyn. 

6 —  Eugene  M.  Travis,  R.,  Brooklyn. 

I — Thomas  C.  Harden,  D.,  Brooklyn. 

8 —  J.  P.  Duhamel,  Ind.  L.,  Brooklyn. 

9 —  P.  J.  Sannter,  D.,  Brooklyn, 

10 —  J.  H.  O'Brien,  D.,  Brooklyn. 

11 —  C.  D.  Sullivan,  D.,  New  York. 

12—  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  D.,  New  York. 

13 —  J.  D.  McClelland,  D.,  New  York. 

14 —  Thomas  P.  Grady,  D.,  New  York. 

15 —  Thos.  J.  McManus,  D.,  New  York. 

10 — Robt.  P.  Wagner,  D,,  New  York. 

IT — John  G.  Saxe,  D.,  New  York. 

18 —  Henry  W.  Pollock,  D.,  New  York. 

19 —  J.  T.  Newcomb,  R.,  New  York. 

20 —  James  J.  Prawley,  D.,  New  York. 

21—  S.  J.  Stillwell,  D.,  New  York 

22 —  A.  G.  Griffin,  D.,  New  York. 

23 —  Howard  R.  Bayne,  D.,  New  Brighton. 

24 —  J.  M.  Wainwright,  R.,  Rye. 

25 —  John  B.  Rose,  R.,  Roseton. 

26 —  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  D.,  Hyde  Park. 


District.  Name.  Address. 

27 —  William  P.  Piero,  D.,  Catsklll. 

28 —  Henry .M.  Sage,  R.,  Menauds. 

29—  Victor  M.  Allen,  R.,  Petersburg. 

30 —  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  R.,  Saratoga  Spgs. 

31 —  L.  H.  White,  D.,  Delauson. 

32 —  Seth  G.  Heacock,  R.,  Ilion. 

33 —  James  A.  Emerson,  R.,  Warrensburg. 

34 —  Herbert  P.  Coats,  R.,  Saranac  Lake. 

35 —  George  H.  Cobb,  R.,  Watertown. 

36—  T.  H.  Ferris,  D.,  Utica. 

37 —  R.  W.  Thomas,  R.,  Hamilton. 

38 —  J.  H.  Walters,  R.,  Syracuse. 

39 —  Harvey  D.  Hinman,  R.,  Binghamton. 

40 —  Chas.  J.  Hewitt,  E.,  Locke. 

41 —  J.  F.  Murtagh,  D.,  Elmira. 

42 —  P.  W.  Griffith,  R.,  Palmyra. 

43—  Prank  C.  Platt,  R.,  Painted  Post. 

44 —  T.  H.  Bussey,  R.,  Perry. 

45 —  George  P.  Argetsinger,  R.,  Rochester. 
40 — W.  L.  Ormrod,  R.,  Churchvllle. 

47 —  Robert  H.  Glttins,  D.,  Niagara  Palls. 

48 —  Frank  M.  Loomis,  D.,  Buffalo. 

49—  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger,  D.,  Buffalo. 

50 —  G.  B.  Burd,  D.,  Buffalo. 

51 —  Chas.  M.  Hamilton,  R.,  Ripley. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  19il. 

Democrats,  86;  Republicans,  €3;  Ind.  L.,  1;  Democratic  majority,  22. 
The  salary  of  each  Assemblyman  is  $1,500  a  year. 


Albany. 

Dlat.  Nam*.  Addreaa. 

1.  H.  J.  Hinman.  R . Albany. 

2.  \^lllam  E.  Nolan,  R. ..Albany. 

3.  Robert  B.  Waters,  R. .  .Green  Island. 

Allegany. 

Jesse  S.  Phillips,  R . Andover. 

Broome. 

C.  S.  Butler,  R . Harpersville. 

Cattaraugus. 

Ellsworth  J.  Cheney,  R. ..  Sandusky. 
Cayuga. 

Nelson  L.  Drummond,  D.Auburn. 
Chautauqua. 

1.  Julius  Lincoln,  R . Jamestown, 

2.  John  L.  Sullivan,  R. ..  .Dunkirk. 


Chemung. 

Dlst.  Name'.  Address 

Robert  P.  Bush,  D . Elmira. 

Chenango. 

W.  A.  Shepardson,  R...  Norwich. 
Clinton. 

John  B.  Trombly,  D...Altona. 
Columbia. 

R.  N.  Saunders,  D . Claverack. 

Cortland. 

Charles  P.  Brown,  R... Cortland. 
Delaware. 

Clayton  L.  Wheeler,  D . ,  Hancock. 
Dutchess. 

1.  P.  A.  Hoyt,  D . Flshklll. 

2.  Lewis  S.  Chanler,  D...  Red  Hook. 
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Erie. 


Dili.  Name.  Addreea 


Dl»t.  Name.  Address. 

1.  J.  S.  Dawson.  D . Builalo. 

2.  O  G.  La  Reau.  1) . Buffalo. 

3.  I-eo  J.  Neupert.  D . Buffalo. 


4.  Edward  D.  Jaokson,  U..Builaio. 

5.  Richard  F.  Hearn.  D..  Buffalo. 

6.  A.  H.  Monczynskl,  D - Buffalo. 

7.  Gottfried  H.  Wende.  D. .  W  tiiiiiiiivllle. 


8.  C.  MacGregor,  R . Buffalo. 

9.  P.  B.  Thorn,  R . Orchard  Park. 

Essex. 

James  Shea,  R . Lake  Placid.  ! 

Franklin. 

Alex.  Macdonald.  R - St.  Regis  Falls  j 

Fulton  and  Hamilton. 

Alden  Hart,  R . Gloversvllle.  ; 

Genei^ee. 

Clarence  Bryant,  R . Le  Roy.  j 

Greene. 

J.  L  Patrle,  D . Catsklll. 

Herkimer. 

Judson  Brldenbecker,  D.  .Herkimer. 
Jetfersuu. 

1  L.  W.  Day,  D . Sackett’s  Hbr 

2.  J.  G.  Jones,  R . Carthage. 

Kings. 

1.  E.  R.  Terry,  D . Brooklyn. 

2.  \Vm.  J.  Gillen,  D . Brookljn. 

2.  Michael  A.  McNeil,  D - Brooklyn. 

4.  C.  W.  Dona  van.  D . Brooklyn.  , 

6.  A.  F.  Lent.  R . Brooklyn.  | 

6.  J.  H.  Gerken.  D . Brooklyn.  ; 

7.  D.  F.  Farrell.  D . Brooklyn.  i 

8.  John  J.  McKeon.  D - Brooklyn.  j 

9.  Edmund  O'Connor.  Ind.L.Brooklyn. 

10.  F.  M.  Ahern.  R . Brooklyn.  I 

11.  Wm.  W.  Colne.  R . Brooklyn. 

12.  S.  W.  Fry,  D . Brooklyn. 

13.  John  ri.  Donnelly.  D. ...  Brooklyn.  ! 

14.  James  E.  Fay.  D . Brooklyn.  I 

1.5.  John  J.  O'Neill,  D . Brooklyn. 

18.  J.  F.  Jameson.  D . Brooklyn.  | 

17.  E.  A.  Klilietts,  It . Brooklyn. 

18.  A.  W.  Hoff,  R . Brooklyn. 

10.  J.  Schifferdecker.  D - Brooklyn.  j 

20  G  F.  Carew.  D . Brooklyn. 

21.  fl.  Heyman.  D . Brooklyn. 

22.  J.  T.  Geatons.  D . Brooklyn. 

23.  L.  Goldstein,  D . Brooklyn.  , 

Lewis. 


4.  Aaron  J.  Levy.  D . New  York. 

6.  James  J.  Walker.  D....Sew  York. 

6.  Harry  Kopp  H  . .New  York. 

7.  Peter  P.  McElllgott,  D.New  Y'oik. 

8.  Moritz  Graubard,  D....New  Yoik. 

9.  John  C.  Hackett,  O . New  York. 

10.  Harold  Spielberg,  D....New  York. 

11.  John  J.  Boylan,  D . New  Y'ork.^ 

12.  James  A.  Foley,  D . New  Y'ork. 

13.  James  J.  Hoey.  D . New  York. 

14.  John  J.  Herrick.  D . New  York. 

13.  Ashton  Parker.  D . New  York. 

10.  Martin  G.  McCue.  D _ New  York. 

17.  Franklin  Brooks,  R . New  York. 

18.  Mark  Goldberg.  D . New  York. 

19.  Andrew  F.  Murray.  R..New  York, 

20.  Patrick  J.  McGrath.  D..New  York. 

21.  J.  A.  Warren,  D . New  York. 

22.  Edward  Well.  D . New  York. 

23.  Fred  A.  Higgins.  R...N'ew  York. 

24.  Thus.  A.  Brennan,  D...New  York. 

25.  Artemas  Ward,  Jr.,  R..New  York. 

2fi.  A.  Goodman.  R . .New  York. 

27.  W.  R.  Herrick,  D . New  York. 

28.  Jacob  Le\y  U . New  York. 

29.  H.  J.  Friedman,  D . .New  York. 

.30.  L.  A.  Cuvlllier,  D . .New  York. 

31.  Max  Shlivek,  R . New  York. 

32.  Thomas  F.  Turley.  D. . . .  .New  York. 

33.  John  Geihardl.  D . New  York. 

34.  Seymour  Mork,  D . New  Y'ork. 

35.  T.  F.  Egan,  D . New  York. 

Niagara. 

1.  B.  F.  Gould.  D . Lockport. 

2.  H.  A.  Constantine,  R. .  Niagara  Falls. 

Oneida. 

1.  John  W.  Manley,  D _ Utica. 

2.  Herbert  E.  Allen  R _ Clinton. 


3.  James  T.  Cross.  R . Rome. 

Onondaga. 

1.  James  E.  Connell.  R...  Baldwinsvllle. 

2.  Fred.  W.  Hammond.  R. Syracuse. 

3.  T.  K.  Smith,  R . Syracuse. 

Ontario. 

T.  B.  Wilson.  R . Hall. 

Orange. 

1.  Caleb  H.  Baumes.  R. . . .  Newburg. 

2.  John  D.  Stivers.  R . Middletown. 

Orleans. 

F.  A.  Waters,  R . Medina. 


R.  E.  Gregg.  D . Barnes  Corn’rs 

Livingston. 

J.  C.  Winters,  Jr.,  R . Mt.  Morris. 

Madison. 

Kirk  B.  De  Lano,  R. . .  Canastota. 


Oswego. 


T.  C.  Sweet.  R . Phoenix. 

Otsego. 

C.  A.  Miller.  D . Oneonta. 


Putnam. 


Monroe. 

1.  Edward  H.  White.  R. ..  Rochester  Jet. 

2.  S.  L.  Adler,  R . Rochester. 

3.  A.  V.  Pappert,  R . Rochester. 

4.  Cyrus  W.  Phillips,  R.  ..Rochesier. 

5.  W.  T.  Keys.  R . Scottsvllle. 

.Montgomery. 

R.  A.  Brace,  D . Fultonvitle. 

Nassau. 

H.  H.  Hollman,  D . Sea  Cliff. 

New  York. 

1.  Thos.  B.  Caughlan,  D..New  York 

2.  Alfred  E.  Smith.  D . New  Yoik. 

S.  James  Oliver.  D . New  York. 


John  R.  Yale.  R . Brewster.  , 

Queens. 

1.  Andrew  Zom,  D . Long  Is.  City. 

2.  A  J.  Kennedy.  D . ;Long.  Is.  City 

3.  O,  E.  Fitzpatrick,  D. .. Station  J 

4.  H.  1.  Huber,  L) . Richmond  Hill 

Rensselaer. 

1.  F.  C.  Fllley,  R . Troy. 

2.  B.  R.  Lonslng.  R . Rensselaer. 

Richmond. 

William  A.  Shortl.  D. .  Tompklnsvllle. 
Rockland. 

G.  A.  Blauvelt,  D . Monsey. 
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Tlogra. 

Dlst.  Name.  Address. 

Otis  S.  Bc'.aeh.  O . Owego, 


St.  I.awreiire. 

Dlst.  Name.  Address. 

1.  F.  J.  Gray.  R . Ogdensburg. 

2.  B.  A.  Merritt.  Jr.,  R _ Potsdam. 

Sarutuga. 

W.  M.  Martin.  D . Saratoga  Spgs. 

Sehenevtady. 

J.  C.  Meyers,  D . Schenectady. 

Srboharie. 

Daniel  D.  Frlsble,  D . . .  Middleburg. 
Schuyler. 

J.  W.  Gurnett,  D ......  Watkins. 

Seneca. 

Charles  W.  Cosad,  D..  Waterloo. 
Steuben. 

1.  Thomas  Shannon,  R....Bath. 

2.  John  Seeley,  D . Woodhull. 

Suffolk. 

1.  De  W.  C.  Talmage,  R _ Easthampton. 

2.  F.  Shelde,  D . Lindenhurst. 

Sullivan. 

J.  K.  Evans,  D . Bloomingburg, 


Tuinitkins. 


M,  McDaniels,  D . Enfield  Centre, 

CNter. 

1.  George  Washburn,  D . Kingston. 

2.  S.  C.  Waring,  R . New  Paltz. 


Warren. 

H.  E.  H.  Brereton,  R.  .Lake  George. 

Washington. 

James  8.  Parker,  R.... Salem. 
Wayne. 


Albert  Yeomans,  R . Walworth. 

Westchester, 

1.  Harry  W.  Haines.  R...  Yonkers. 

2.  Wm.  S.  Coffey.  R . Mt.  Vernon. 

3.  Frank  L.  Voung,  R - Ossining. 

4.  John  A.  Goodwin,  R...  White  Plains 

W.voinlng, 

H.  A.  Pierce,  R . Castile. 


Yates. 

Frank  McA.  Colbn,  D. ..  Penn  Yan. 


GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COLONIAL. 


Name. 


Date  appointed. 


Name. 


Date  appointed. 


Adrian  Joris . 

Cornelius  Jacobzen 

Mey  . 

William  Verhulst... 

Peter  Mlnuit . 

Wouter  Van  Iwiller 

William  Kieft . 

Petrus  Stuyvesant. .  . 
Richard  NIcholls.... 
Francis  Lovelace.... 
Cornelius  Evertse, 
Jr.,  and  a  council 

of  war . 

.Anthony  Colve . 

Edmond  Andros.... 
Anthony  Brockhol- 
les,  commander- 

in-chief  . 

Sir  Edmond  Andros, 

Knt . 

Anthony  Brockhol- 
les,  commander- 

in-chief  . 

Thomas  Dongan.... 
Sir  Edmond  Andros 
Francis  Nicholson, 

lleut.-gov . 

Jacob  Leisler . 

Henry  Slough  ter.  .. . 
Richard  Ingoldesby, 
com’d’r-in-chtef. . . 
Benjamin  Fletcher.. 
Earl  of  Bellomont. . 
John  Nanfan,  lleut.- 

governor  . 

Earl  of  Bellomont.. 
Col.  William  Smith, 
Col.  Abr.  De  Puyster 
Col.  Peter  Schuvlrri 
John  Nanfan,  lieut.* 

governor  . 

Lord  Cornbury . 


1623 


1624 

162.') 


May 

4,  1626 

April 

1033 

March 

28,  1033 

May 

11,  1647 

September 

8.  1664 

August 

17,  1068 

Aug.(N.S.)12,  1673 

September  19,  1673 

Nov.(N.S.)10,  1674 

November 

16,  1677 

August 

7,  1678 

Jan.(N.S.)  13,  1681 

-August 

27,  1683 

August 

11,  1688 

October 

9,  1688 

June 

3,  1689 

March 

19,  1691 

July 

20.  1091 

August 

30,  1692 

April 

13,  1698 

May 

17.  1699 

July 

24.  1700 

1  March 

6,  1701 

V  to 

J  May 

19,  1701 

May 

19,  1701 

May 

3,  1702 

Lord  Lovelace . 

Peter  Schuyler, 

president  . 

Richard  Ingoldesby, 

lieut.-gov . 

Peter  Schuyler, 

president  . . 

Richard  Ingoldesby. 

lieut.-gov . 

Gewardus  Beekman, 

president  . 

Robert  Hunter . 

Peter  Schuyler, 

president  . 

William  Burnet . 

John  Montgomerie.  . 
Rip  Van  Dam,  presi¬ 
dent  . 

William  Cosby . 

George  Clarke, 

president  . 

George  Clarke, 

lieut.-gov . 

George  Clinton . 

Sir  Danv^s  Os¬ 
borne,  Bart . 

James  De  Lancey, 

lleut.-gov . 

Sir  Charles  Hardy, 

Knt . 

James  De  *  Lancey, 

lieut.-gov . 

Cadwallader  Colden, 

president  . 

Cadwallader  Colden. 

lieut.-gov . 

Robert  Monckton.  . . 
Cadwallader  Colden, 

lieut.-gov . 

Robert  Monckton  .  .. 
Cadwallader  Colden, 
lieut.-gov . 


December 

18,  1708 

May 

6,  1709 

May 

9,  1709 

May 

25,  1709 

June 

1,  1709 

April 

June 

10,  1710 
14,  1710 

July  21,  1719 

September  17,  1720 
April  15,  1728 

July 

August 

1,  1731 
1,  1732 

March  ■ 

10,  1736 

October 

September 

30,  17.36 
2,  1743 

October 

10,  1753 

October 

12,  1755 

September 

3,  1755 

June 

3,  1757 

August 

4,  1700 

August 

October 

8,  1 701 
26,  1701 

November 

June 

18,  1701 
14,  1762 

June 

28,  1763 
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Name. 

Date  appointed. 

1  Name. 

Date  appointed. 

Sir  Henry  Moore, 

November  13,  1765 

September  12,  1769 
October  19,  1770 

July  9,  1771 

April  7,  1774 

William  Tryon . 

Peter  Van  Brugh 

LIvlng.ston’  . 

James  Robertson’... 
Andrew  Elliott, 
Ileut.-gov.’  . 

June  28.  1775 

May  23.  1775 

March  23,  1780 

April  17,1783 

Cadwallader  Golden, 

Earl  of  Dunmore.  . . 

Cadwallader  Golden, 
lleut.-&ov . 

>  The  Earl  of  Bellomont  died  March  5,  1701.  During  the  absence  of  IJeu- 
tenant-Governor  Nanfan.  and  lintll  May  19.  1701.  the  government  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  council,  at  which  the  oldest  councillor  preslled  during  this  period. 

*  Military  governors  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  not  recognized  by  the 
state  of  New  York. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  PROVTNCIAE  CONGRESS,  1775-’77. 


Name. 


Date  elected. 


Nathaniel  Woodhull. 

president  pro  tem 
Abraham  Yates,  jr., 
president  pro  tem 
Nathaniel  Woodhull. 

John  Harding. 

president  pro  tem 
Abraham  Yates,  jr., 

president  pro  temi  August 


August 

November 

December 


28.  1775 

2,  1775 
6,  1775. 


December  16,  1775 
10.  1776' 


1 1  Name. |  Date  elected. 


Abraham  Yates,  jr. 

Peter  R.  Livingston 
Abraham  Ten 

Broeck  . 

Leonard  Gansevoort. 

president  pro  tem 
i  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
landt,  president 
Council  Safety.... 


August  28,  1776 

September  26.  1776 

March  6.  1777 

April  18,  1777 

May_ 11.  1777 


GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK,  1777-1910. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  politics  of  the  Governors  of  l^w 
State  and  the  terms  which  they  have  served  since  the  first  election. 
tion  of  1777  did  not  specify  the  time  when  the  Governor  should  enter  on  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Governor  Clinton  was  declared  elected  July  9  and  quallned  on  that 
day.  On  February  13.  1787,  an  act  was  passed  regulating  elections,  which  proviaea 
that  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  should  enter  on  the  duties  of 
spective  offices  on  July  1  after  their  election.  The  Constitution  of  1821  provided  that 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  should,  on  and  after  the  year  1823, 
on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  on  January  1.  The  earlier  Gover^ra.  up  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  served  three  year  terms.  From  Clinton  to  Samuel  J.  Tllden.  in¬ 
clusive,  the  terms  were  two  year  ones.  From  Lucius  Robinson  to  Roswell  F.  riowe  . 
inclusive,  three  year  terms  were  in  force,  and  since  Flower  the  term  has  been  again 
reduced  to  two  years.  Those  Governors  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  Lieutenani 
Governors  who  succeeded  to  the  Governorship. 


_ Name. _ 

George  Clinton . 

John  Jay . 

George  Clinton . 

Morgan  Lewis . 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins.. 

•John  Tayler . 

De  Witt  Clinton . 

Joseph  C.  Yates . 

De  Witt  Clinton . 

•Nathaniel  Pitcher. . . 
Martin  Van  Buren... 

•Enos  T.  Throop . 

William  L.  Marcy.... 
William  H.  Seward... 
William  C.  Bouck.... 

Silas  Wright . 

John  Young . 

Hamilton  Fish . 

Washington  Hunt .... 

Horatio  Seymour . 

Myron  H.  Clark . 

John  A.  King . 

Edwin  D.  Morgan... 

Horatio  Seymour . 

Reuben  E.  Fenton - 

John  T.  Hoffman . 

John  A.  Dlx . 

Samuel  J.  Tllden . 

Lucius  Robinson . 

Alonzo  B.  Cornell . 


I 


Residence. 


Ulster  County . 

New  York  City . 

Ulster  County . 

Dutchess  County.... 
Richmond  County... 

Albany  . 

New  York  City . 

Schenectady  . 

New  York  City . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Kinderhook  . 

Auburn  . 

Troy  . 

Auburn  . 

Fultonham  . 

Canton  . 

Geneseo  . 

New  York  City . 

Lockport  . 

Deerfield  . 

Canandaigua  . 

Queens  County . 

I  New  York  City . 

I  Deerfield  . 

Frewsburg  . 

New  York  City . 

New  York  City . 

New  York  City . 

Elmira  . 

New  York  City . 


Elected  or  sue-  I 

ceeded  to  vacancy.  | 
july^  9.^1777.  . 

April,  1795.... 

April.  1801 - 

April,  1804 _ 

April,  1807.... 
Mar.,  1817.... 
April,  1817. .  . . 

■  1822.... 

1824.. .. 

1828. .  . . 

1828. . . . 

1829. .  . . 

1832.. .. 

1838.. .. 

1842. .  . . 

1844.. .. 

1846.. .. 

1848. .  . . 

1850. .  . . 

1852..  .. 

18.54. .  . . 

1.856. .  .  . 

1858.. .. 

1862 . 

1864 . I 

1868.. . 

1872..  . 

1874. .  . 

1876. .  .  , 

1879 . I 


Nov. 

6. 

Nov. 

3. 

Feb. 

11. 

Nov. 

5. 

Mar. 

12, 

Nov. 

T, 

Nov. 

7, 

Nov. 

8. 

Nov. 

5. 

Nov. 

3, 

Nov. 

7, 

Nov. 

5. 

Nov. 

2. 

Nov. 

7, 

Nov. 

4, 

Nov. 

2, 

Nov. 

4. 

Nov. 

8, 

Not. 

3, 

Nov. 

6. 

Nov. 

3, 

Nov. 

7, 

Nov. 

4, 

Poli¬ 

tics. _ 

Dem.-Rep. 

Fed . 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem.-Rep. 

Dem . 

Dem . 

Dem . 

Whig  . . . . 

Dem . 

Dem . 

Whig  . . . . 
Whig  .  • .  • 
Whig  . . . . 

Dem . 

Whig  . . . . 

Rep . 

Rep . 

Dem . 

Rep . 

Dem.  - 

Rep . 

Dem . 

Dem . 

Rep . 


I  Term 

!•  served. 

11777-1795 

1795-1801 

1801-1804 

1804-1807 

1807-1817 

1817 

1817-1822 

1823-1824 

1825-1828 

1828 

1829 

1829-1832 

1833-1838 

1839-1842 

1843-1844 

1845-1846 

1847-1848 

1849-1850 

1851-1852 

1853-1854 

1855-1856 

1857-1858 

1859-1862 

1863-1864 

1865-1868 

1869-1872 

1873-1874 

1875-1876 

1877-1879 

1880-1882 
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Names. 

Grover  Cleveland . 

•David  B.  Hill . 

Roswell  P.  Flower . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton . 

Frank  S.  Black . 

Theodore  Roosevelt... 
Benj.  B.  Odell,  Jr.... 
Prank  W.  Higgins . . . 
Charles  E.  Hughes... 

•Horace  White . , 

John  A.  Dix . 


Residence. 


Elected  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  vacancy. 


Poli¬ 

tics. 


Term 
•  Served. 


Buffalo  . 

Elmira  . 

New  York  City, 

Rhinecliff  . 

Troy  . 

Oyster  Bay. . . . 

Newburg  . 

Olean  . 

New  York  City 

Syracuse  . 

Thomson  . 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


7,  1882 
6,  1885, 
3,  1891, 
6.  1894. 

3.  1896. 

8.  J898. 
6,  1900. 
8,  1904. 

4,  1906. 
6,  1910. 
8,  1910. 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.  , 

Rep. 

Dem. 


I 


1883-1886 
1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
lJOl-1904 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
1910 


„. 11911- 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Names. 


Pierre  Van  Cortlandt . 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer... 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer. 

John  Broome  . 

John  Taylor^  . 

DeWltt  Clintont  . 

John  Tayler  . 

Erastus  Root  . 

James  Tallmadge  . 

Nathaniel  Pitchert  . 

Peter  R.  Livingston  . 

Charles  Dayan  . 

Enos  T.  Throop§  . 

Charles  Stebbins  . 

William  M.  Oliver . 

Edward  P.  Livingston.... 

John  Tracy  . . 

Luther  Bradish  . 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson . 

Addison  Gardiner . 

Hamilton  Fish||  . 

George  W.  Patterson . 

Sanford  E.  Church . 

Henry  J.  Raymond . 

Henry  R.  Selden . 

Robert  Campbell  . 

David  R.  Floyd  Jones.... 

Thomas  G.  Alvord . 

Stewart  L.  Woodford . 

Allen  C.  Beach . 

John  C.  Robinson . 

William  Dorsheimer . 

George  G.  Hoskins . 

David  B.  Hill . 

Dennis  McCarthyH  . . 

Edward  F,  Jones . 

William  F.  Sheehan . 

Charles  T.  Saxton . 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff . 

Frank  W.  Higgins . . 

Matthew  Linn  Bruce . 

Lewis  S.  Chanler . . 

Horace  White 


Residences. 


Elected. 


Thomas  F.  Conway . jPlattsburg 


Croton  Landing  .  1777 

Albany  .  1795 

Albany  .  igOl 

New  York  City . 1804 

Albany  .  January  29.  1811 

New  York  City .  April,  1811 

Albany  .  iglS 

Delhi  .  November,  1822 

Dutchess  County .  November,  1824 

Sandy  Hill .  November,  1826 

Dutchess  County .  February  16,  1828 

Lowville  . I  October'  7,1828 

Auburn  . |  November,  1828 

‘  ’  March  12,  1829 

January  5,  1830 
November,  1830 

November,  1832 

November,  1838 

November,  1842 

November,  1844 

November,  1847 

November,  1848 

November,  1850 

November,  1854 

November,  1856 

November,  1858 

November,  1862 

November,  1864 

November,  1866 

November,  1868 

November,  1872 

November,  1874 

November,  1879 

November,  1882 

January  6,  1885 
November  3.  1885 
November  3,  1891 
November  6,  1894 
November  3,  1896 
November  4,  1902 
^'ovember  S.  1904 
November  6,  1908 
November  3.  1908 
November  8,  1910 


Cazenovia 

Penn  Yan . 

Columbia  County . 

Oxford  . 

Malone  . 

Binghamton  . 

Rochester  . 

New  York  City . 

Westfield  . 

Albion  . 

New  York  City . 

Rochester  . 

Bath  . 

Oyster  Bay . , 

Syracuse  . ‘ 

Brooklyn  . 

Watertown  . 

Binghamton  . 

Buffalo  . 

Bennington  . A . . 

Elmira  . 

Syracuse  . 

Binghamton  . 

Buffalo  . 

Clyde  . 

Brooklyn  . 

Olean  . 

New  York  City . 

Barrytown  . 

.Syracuse 


20,  liaving  died,  Tayler  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  January 

tEIected  under  a  special  act. 

February  11,  1828,  Pitcher  became  Governor  and  Diving- 
Dayan  were  successively  elected  presidents  of  the  Senate. 

^i^nroop  having  succeeded  Van  Buren  as  Governor,  Stebbins  and  Oliver  were 
successively  elected  presidents  of  the  Senate  •  Oliver  were 

elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Fish  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  under  an  act  passed  in  September  of  that  year. 

dent^?f'lhe^s;nitl"jrnull-y  Governor,  McCarthy  was  elected  Presi- 
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COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR 

ERECTION. 


Name. 

No. 

Albany  . 

1 

Dutchess  . 

2 

Kings  . 

3 

New  York . 

4 

Orange  . 

5 

Queens  . 

6 

Richmond  . 

7 

Suffolk  . 

8 

Ulster  . .  . . . 

9 

Westchester  . . . 

10 

Montgomery* 

11 

Washington^  ... 

12 

Columbia  . 

13 

Clinton  . 

14 

Ontario  . 

15 

Rensselaer  . 

16 

Saratoga  . 

17 

Herkimer  . 

18 

Otsego  . 

19 

Tioga  . 

20 

Onondaga  . 

21 

Schoharie  . 

22 

Steuben  . 

Delaware  . 

24 

Rockland  . 

‘*.*1 

Chenango  . 

20 

Oneida  . 

27 

Essex  . 

28 

Cayuga  . 

29 

Greene  . 

30 

St.  Lawrence’.. 

31 

Genesee  . 

32 

Seneca  . 

33 

Jefferson  . 

34 

Lewis  . 

35 

Madison  . 

HO 

Broome  . 

37 

Allegany  . 

38 

Cattaraugus  .  .  . 

39 

Chautauqua  .  .  . 

40 

Franklin  . 

41 

Niagara  . 

42 

Cortland  . 

43 

Schenectady  .  .  . 

44 

Sullivan  . 

45 

Putnam  . 

46 

Warren  . 

47 

Oswego  . 

48 

Hamilton  . 

49 

Tompkins  . 

50 

Livingston  . 

51 

Monroe  . 

52 

Erie  . 

53 

Yates  . 

54 

Wayne  . 

oo 

Orleans  . 

56 

Chemung  . 

57 

Fulton  . 

58 

Wyoming  . 

59 

Schuyler  . 

60 

Nassau  . 

61 

From  what  taken. 


Date  of  erection. 


(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Oilginal)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

(Original)  . 

•Albany  . 

.Albany  . 

Albany  . 

Warhington  . 

Montgomery  . 

Albany  . 

Albany  . 

Montgomery  . 

-Montgomery  . 

Montgomery  . 

Herkimer  . 

\lbany  and  Otsego . 

Ontario  . 

Ulster  and  Otsego . 

Orange  . 

Tioga  and  Herkimer . 

Herkimer  . 

Clinton  . 

Onondaga  . 

tibanv  and  Ulster . 

Clinton  . 

Ontario  . 

Cayuga  . 

Oneida  . 

Oneida  . 

Chenango  . 

Tioga  . 

Genesee  . 

Genesee  . 

Genesee  . 

Clinton  . 

Genesee  . 

Onondaga  . 

Albany  . 

Ulster  . 

Dutchess  . 

Washington  . 

Oneida  and  Onondaga . 

Montgomery  . 

Cayuga  and  Seneca . 

Genesee  and  Ontario . 

Genesee  and  Ontario . 

Niagara  . 

Ontario  . 

Ontario  and  Seneca . 

Genesee  . 

Tioga  . 

Montgomery  . 

Genesee  . 

Chemung,  Steuben  and  Tompkins 
Queens  . 


November 

1, 

1683 

November 

1. 

1083 

November 

1. 

168:i 

November 

1. 

168:1 

November 

1. 

168.1 

November 

1. 

1681 

November 

1, 

HWt 

November 

1, 

108:1 

November 

1, 

3  68:1 

November 

1. 

1881 

March 

12. 

1772 

March 

12. 

1772 

April 

4, 

1786 

March 

7. 

1788 

January 

27. 

February 

7. 

1791 

February 

7. 

1701 

February 

16. 

1791 

February 

16. 

171)1 

February 

16. 

17'»i 

March 

r>. 

1701 

\  pril 

6. 

1 71)5 

March 

18. 

17:m; 

Mil  rch 

10. 

179- 

February 

2H. 

170R 

March 

1.5. 

iTnv 

March 

15. 

1798 

March 

1. 

17l)'» 

March 

8, 

1700 

March 

25. 

isn» 

ilarch 

3. 

1802 

M  a  rch 

30. 

1802 

March 

24. 

1  MO 

March 

28. 

1 805 

March 

2.8. 

1 805 

March 

21. 

1806 

March 

28, 

iRon 

April 

T", 

1800 

March 

11. 

180S 

March 

11. 

Ma  rch 

11. 

1808 

March 

11. 

iv  .-5 

April 

8. 

ISOS 

March 

7. 

1  HOO 

March 

27. 

IKOO 

June 

12. 

1S12 

March 

12, 

1813 

Ma  rch 

1. 

1810 

April 

12, 

1816 

April 

7. 

1817 

February 

23, 

1821 

February 

o;> 

1821 

April 

2^ 

1821 

February 

5. 

1823 

April 

11, 

1823 

November 

12. 

18!4 

March 

29. 

1836 

April 

18. 

1838 

May 

14. 

1841 

-April 

17. 

1859 

January 

1. 

ison 

•  As  Tryon;  changed  April  2,  1784. 

•  As  Charlotte;  changed  April  2,  1784. 

•  Parts  of  Montgomery,  Herkimer  and  Oneida,  provisionally  annexed. 


CENSUSES  OF  1900,  1905  AND  1910. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1910,  as  shown  by  the  enumera¬ 
tion  taken  bv  the  federal  authorities,  was  9.113.279.  an  Increase  in  the  decade 
since  1900  of  1,844.385.  or  25.4  per  cent.  In  the  preceding  decade  the  increase 
was  1.271,041,  or  21.2  per  cent.  The  gain  in  New  York  City  in  the  last  ten 
years  was  1,139.681,  and  the  gain  outside  of  the  city  was  515.704.  The  percentage 
of  gain  in  the  city  was  38.7.  The  percentage  of  gain  for  the  state 
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compares  favorably  with  records  in  former  decennial  census  periods.  This  gain 
was  greater  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  other  ten-year  period  since  1850, 
when  the  percentage  of  increase  was  27.5. 

Of  the  sixty-one  counties  in  New  Tork  ^ins  were  made  by  all  except  fifteen. 
The  following  showed  losses  as  compared  with  the  census  of  ten  years  ago:  Alle¬ 
gany,  89;  Chenango,  993;  Delaware,  8.38;  Greene,  1,264;  Hamilton,  601;  Lewis,  2,578; 
Madison,  1,256;  Otsego,  1,723;  St.  Lawrence,  78;  Schoharie,  2,999;  Schuyler,  1,807; 
Seneca,  1,142;  Tioga,  2,327;  Tompkins,  183,  and  Yates,  1,676. 

In  ten  of  the  New  York  counties  the  gains  over  the  census  of  ten  years  ago 
were  less  than  one  thousaftd.  These  counties  are  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chemung, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Livingston,  Oswego,  Putnam,  Saratoga  and  Steuben. 

Of  the  9,113,279  persons  in  the  state,  4,766,883  are  in  New  York  City  and  4,346,396 
outside  the  city,  making  the  city  420,487  the  greater  in  population.  In  1900  New 
York  City  contained  39^  490  inhabitants  less  than  the  state,  outside  the  city,  the 
population  of  the  city  being  3,437,202,  compared  with  3,831,692  in  the  remainder  of  the 

State  Census  of  1905. — The  population  of  the  State  on  June  1,  1905,  as 
shown  by  the  enumeration  taken  on  that  date  under  the  direction  of  the  state  au¬ 
thorities,  was  8,066,672,  compared  with  a  population  shown  by  the  federal  census  of 
1900  of  7,268,894  and  one  shown  by  the  federal  census  of  1890  of  6,003,174,  including 
Indians  and  other  persons  on  Indian  reservations.  The  Increase  in  population  between 
1900  and  1905  was  797.778,  or  11  per  cent,  against  an  increase  from  1890  to  1900  of 
1,265,720,  or  21.1  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1910,  1905  and  1900,  respectively,  was  distributed 
by  counties  as  follows: 


Counties.  | 

1910, 

1905, 

1900. 

Counties. 

1910. 

1906. 

1900. 

41,412 

173,666 

43,259 

171,497 

41,501 

165,571 

164,157 

200,298 

139,347 

178,436 

132,800 

168,735 

Albany . 

Onondaga  .... 

78,809 

65.919 

72,286 

65,894 

69,149 

65,643 

52.286 

115.751 

62,691 

108,270 

49.605 

103,859 

Cattaraugus  . . 

Orange  . 

67,106 

105,126 

65,311 

96,882 

66,234 

88,314 

Orleans  . 

32,000 

31,323 

70,111 

30,164 

70,881 

Chautauqua  . . 

Oswego  . 

71,664 

CTiemung  .... 

54,662 

51,605 

54,063 

Otsego  . 

47,216 

48,209 

48,939 

Chenango  .... 

35,575 

36,784 

36,568 

Putnam  . 

14,665 

14,169 

13,787 

48,230 

43,658 

46,949 

42,868 

47,430 

43,210 

Queens  . 

284,041 

122,276 

198,241 

152,999 

121,697 

Columbia  .... 

Rensselaer  ... 

122.579 

Cortland  . 

29,249 

29,503 

27,576 

Richmond  .... 

85,969 

72,846 

67,021 

Delaware  .... 

45,575 

46,788 

46,413 

Rockland  .... 

46.873 

45,032 

38,298 

Dutchess  .... 

87,661 

81,689 

81,670 

St.  Lawrence.. 

89,005 

90,043 

89,083 

Erie  . 

528,985 

473,682 

433,686 

Saratoga  . 

61,917 

62,657 

61,089 

Essex  . 

33,458 

32,452 

30,707 

Schenectady  .  . 

88,235 

71,334 

46.852 

Franklin  . 

45,717 

47,012 

42,853 

Schoharie  . 

23,855 

25,273 

26,854 

Fulton  . 

44,534 

42,330 

42,842 

Schuyler  . 

14,004 

15,122 

15,811 

37,615 

30,214 

35,736 

31,246 

34,561 

31,478 

26,972 

83,362 

25,315 

81,815 

28,114 

82,822 

Greene  . 

Fteuben  . 

Hamilton  .... 

4,373 

4,912 

4,947 

Suffolk  . 

96,138 

81,653 

77,582 

Herkimer  .... 

66,356 

53,856 

61,049 

Sullivan  . 

33,808 

34,795 

32,306 

Jefferson  . 

80,297 

80,459 

76,748 

Tioga  . 

■  25,624 

26,885 

27,951 

Kings  . 

1,634,351 

1,358,891 

1,166,582 

Tompkins  .... 

33,647 

34,135 

33,830 

Lewis  . 

24,849 

26,643 

27,427 

Ulster  . 

91,769 

86,661 

88,422 

Livingston  . , . 

38,037 

36,4.50 

37.059 

Warren  . 

32.22.3 

31.935 

29,943 

Madison  . 

Monroe  . 

39.289 

283,212 

29,690 

239,442 

30,545 

217,854 

Washington  ,  . 
Wayne  . 

47.778 

60,179 

47,059 

48,441 

45,624 

48,660 

Montgomery  .. 

57,567 

49,928 

47,488 

Westchester  . . 

283,055 

228,941 

184.257 

Nassau  . 

83.930  69.477 

55,448 

Wyoming  .... 

31,880 

31,355 

30.413 

New  York  .... 
Niagara  . 

2,762,522 

92,036 

2,384,326 

84,744 

2,050,600 

74,961 

Yates  . 

Totals  . 

18,642 

9,113,279 

19.408 

8,066,672 

20.318 

7,268,894 

_  t  L  ui.  puuii<^  institutions,  loiiowea  in  the  st&te 

the  United  States  Census,  and  th4  gains  and  lo^es  due 
to  this  cause  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  between  the  state  census 
figures  for  counties  and  those  of  the  two  federal  censuses. 

NEW  YORK’S  GROWTH  BY  DECADES. 


Year. 

Populat'n. 

Gain. 

Per- 

1  centage. 

1790 

340.120 

689,051 

1800 . 

248,931 

73,2 

1810 . 

1820 . 

959.049 

1,372,812 

369,998 

413,763 

62.8 

43.1 

1830 . 

1.918,608 

545,796 

39.8 

1840 . 

2,428,921 

510,313 

26.6 

1850 . 

3.097,394 

668,473 

27.5 

Year. 


Populat’n. 


1860 . J  3.880,735 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 


4,382,759 

5,082,871 

5,997,853 

7.268,894 

9,113,279 


Gain. 


Per¬ 

centage. 


783,341 

602,024 

700,112 

914,982 

1,266,257 

1,844,385 


25.3 
12.9 
16.0 
18.0 
21.1 

25.4 


CONGRESS  DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Reapportionment  Act  of  1901  divided  the  state  into  Congress  districts  In 
whlevftne^eJlL^^  m’’®  Federal  Apportionment  law  of  the  same  year. 

Increased  New  York’s  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  from 
thirty-four  members  to  thirty-seven.  It  provided  as  follows- 
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Section  1.  For  the  election  of  Representatives  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States  this  State  shall  be  and  Is  hereby  divided  Into  thirty-seven  districts, 
namely: 

1st — Counties  of  Suffolk.  Nassau  and  the  3d,  4th  and  0th  wards  of  Queens 
Borough.  2d-18th — New  York  City  Congress  districts — (See  maps).  19th — West¬ 
chester  County.  20th — Sullivan.  Orange  and  Rockland  counties.  21st — Greene, 
Columbia.  Putnam  and  Dutchess  counties.  22d — Rensselaer  and  Washington 
counties.  23d — Albany  and  Schenectady  counties.  24th — Delaware,  Otsego,  Ulster 
and  Schoharie  counties.  25th — Fulton.  Hamilton.  Montgomery.  Warren  and  Sara¬ 
toga  counties.  26th — Clinton,  Essex.  Franklin  and  St.  J^awrence  counties.  27th — 
Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  28th — Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Oswego  counties.  29th 
— Onondaga  and  Madison  counties.  30th — Broome,  Chenango,  Tioga.  Tompkins 
and  Cortland  counties.  3l8t — Cayuga,  Ontario.  Wayne  and  Tates  counties.  82d — 
Monroe  County.  33d — Chemung.  Schuyler.  Seneca  and  Steuben  counties.  84tb — 
Genesee,  Livingston,  Niagara.  Orleans  and  Wycftnlng  counties.  85th — The  1st,  2d. 
3d,  4th.  5th,  6th.  7th,  Sth,  »th,  10th,  11th,  12th.  13th,  14th,  15th.  16th  and  18th 
wards  of  Buffalo.  86th — The  17th,  19th,  20th.  21st.  22d.  23d.  24th  and  25th  wards 
of  Buffalo  as  now  constituted  and  the  7th  and  8th  Assembly  districts  of  Brie 
County.  S7th — Allegany,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties. 


Congress  Districts  In  Kings  County. 
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Confess  Districts  In  New  York,  Queens  and  Richmond  Counties. 


524  LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENTS — STATE  COMMITTEES. 

SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  APPORTIONMENTS. 


Senate. 

The  apportionment  act  of  1906,  ap¬ 
proved  May  14.  having  been  pronounced 
void  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1907  passed  In  special  session 
an  act,  approved  July  25.  rearranging  the 
Senate  districts  as  follows: 

I.  Suffolk  and  Nassau  counties — Citizen 
population,  137,175. 

II.  Queens — 179,746. 

Ill  to  X.  Kings — Average,  150,024. 

XI  to  XXII.  New  York— Average. 
149.390. 

XXIII.  Richmond  and  Rockland— 107,- 
681. 

XXIV.  Westchester— 202,650. 

XXV.  Orange  and  Sullivan— 135,236. 

XXVI.  Columbia,  Dutchess  and  Put¬ 
nam — 132.215. 

XXVII.  Ulster  and  Greene — 113,619. 

XXVIII.  Albany— 163.9S3. 

XXIX.  Rensselaer— 118,732. 

XXX.  Washington  and  Saratoga — 106,- 
103. 

XXXI.  Schenectady,  Montgomery  and 
Schoharie— 136,383. 

XXXH.  Lewis.  Fulton,  Hamilton  and 
Herkimer — 122.441. 

XXXIII.  Clinton,  Essex  and  Warren — 
107,886. 

XXXIV.  Sf.  Lawrence  and  Franklin — 
127.796. 

XXXV.  Jefferson  and  Oswego — 143,527. 

XXXVI.  Oneida— 131,390. 

XJCXVII.  Otsego.  Madison  and  Che¬ 
nango — 122.969. 

XXXVIII.  Onondaga— 169.732. 

XXXIX  Delaware  and  Broome.  115,994. 

XL  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Cortland — 
116.681. 

XLI.  Tompkins,  Chemung.  Tioga  and 
Schuyler — 126,461. 


XLII.  Wayne.  Ontario  and  Yates — 

116.803. 

XLIII.  Steuben  and  Livingston — 116,- 
581. 

XLIV.  Genesee.  Wyoming  and  Alle¬ 
gany — 107.281. 

XLV  and  XLVI.  Monroe  —  Average, 

113.804. 

XLVII.  Niagara  and  Orleans— 107,328. 
XLVIll  to  L.  Erie — Aveiage,  146.192. 
LI.  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus — 155,- 
322. 

No  change  was  made  In  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  Assemblymen,  which  remains  as 
follows ; 

Assembly. 

Counties  Having  1  Member. — Allegany. 
Broome.  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga.  Chemung. 
Chenango.  Clinton.  Columbia.  Cortland. 
Delaware,  EJssex.  Franklin.  Fulton  and 
Hamilton.  Genesee.  Greene.  Herkimer. 
Lewis,  Livingston.  Madison.  Montgomery, 
.Nassau,  Ontario.  Orleans.  Oswego.  Otsego. 
Putnam,  Richmond.  Rockland.  Saratoga. 
Schenectady.  Schoharie.  Schuyler.  Seneca, 
Sullivan.  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Warren.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Wayne.  Wyoming  and  Yates. 

Two  Members. — Chautauqua.  Dutchess. 
Jefferson.  Niagara,  Orange.  Rensselaer. 
St.  Lawrence.  Steuben.  Suffolk  and  Ulster. 

Three  Members. — Albany.  Oneida  and 
Onondaga- 

Four  Members. — Queens  and  West¬ 
chester. 

Five  Members. — Monroe. 

Nine  Members. — Erie. 

Twenty-three  Members. — Kings. 
Thlrty-ffve  Members. — New  York. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMITTEES. 


Republican. 

Chairman,  Ezra  P.  Prentice;  secretary.  Lafayette  B.  Gleason,  New  Y'ork;  treas¬ 
urer,  Clarence  Whitman,  New  York.  Headquarters,  No.  43  West  39th  st..  New  Y'ork. 

Executive  Committee. — Ezra  P.  Pr-^ntice.  chairman:  Lafayette  B.  Gleason, 
secretary;  George  W.  Dunn,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Fred  Greiner,  William  L.  Ward. 
F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  J.  Sloat  Fassett.  Cornelius  B.  Collins.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.. 
Francis  Hendricks,  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  jr.,  and  Jacob  Brenner. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  members  representing  the  37  Congress  districts 
of  the  State,  with  one  additional  member,  representing  the  colored  voters.  The 


members  are; 

Dist. 

1 —  Smith  Cox,  Freeport. 

2 —  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn. 

3 —  L  M.  Swasey,  Brooklyn. 

4 —  Jacob  A.  Livingston.  Brooklyn. 

5 —  F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  Brooklyn. 

6 —  Alfred  E.  Vass,  Brooklyn. 

7 —  M.  J.  Dady,  Brooklyn. 

8 —  George  Cromwell.  New  Brighton.  S. 

9 —  C.  H.  Murray,  New  York. 

10 —  Samuel  S.  Koenig,  New  York. 

11—  Michael  H.  Blake,  New  York. 

12 —  Charles  K.  Lexow,  New  York. 

13 —  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  New  York. 

14 —  H.  S.  Johnston.  Elsmere.  L.  I. 

1.1 — .-Ihraham  Gruber.  New  York. 

16 —  Morris  Levy.  New  York. 

17 —  Moses  M.  McKee.  New  York. 

15 —  W.  H.  Ten  Eyck.  New  York. 

19 — W.  L  Ward.  Port  Chester. 


Dist. 

I  20— James  Kilby,  Nyack. 

21 —  L.  F.  Payn,  Chatham. 

22 —  Cornelius  V.  Collins.  Troy. 

2.3— - 

24— Philip  Elting,  Kingston. 

23 —  John  K.  Stewart.  Amsterdam. 

26 —  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  jr..  Potsdam. 

27 —  M.  Jesse  Brayton.  Utica. 

28 —  McGregor  A.  Phillips.  Lowvllle. 

29 —  Francis  Hendricks.  Syracuse. 

30 —  G.  W.  Dunn.  Binghamton. 

31 —  Charles  H.  Betts.  Lyons. 

.32 — G.  W.  Aldridge,  Rochester. 

33 — J.  Sloat  Fassett.  Elmira. 

.34— James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  Mt.  Morris. 
.35 — John  Grimm,  jr.,  Buffalo. 

36 — William  H.  Daniels.  Buffalo. 

,  37 — Frank  R.  Utter.  Friendship. 

'  .Additional  member.  C.  W.  Anderson.  N.  Y. 


Democratic. 

Chairfnan,  Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  Sandy  Hill;  secretary,  John  A.  Mason,  New 
York;  treasurer,  Arthur  A.  McLean,  Newburg. 
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Executive  Committee. — William  S.  Rodie,  chairman;  Winfield  A.  Huppuch, 
ox.  ollicio;  John  A.  Mason,  secretary;  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Seymour  Van  Sant- 
voord,  John  F.  Dailey,  Charles  B,  Treman,  Herbert  P.  Bissell  W.  Caryl  Ely, 
William  Church  Osborn.  Richard  T.  Wilson,  jr.,  Nathan  Straus,  John  Sherwin 
Crosby,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  John  F.  Galvin,  Frank  M.  Patterson,  Antonio  Zucca 
John  A.  Weber.  Arthur  S.  Somers, ,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  James  Norton,  Gouverneui- 
Morris  Cai  nochan,  Charles  N.  Bulger,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  William  A  Gardner 
and  Andrew  C.  Zabriskie. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  fifty-one  members,  one  for  each  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  districts  of  the  State.  The  members  are: 


Dist. 

1 —  Edw'ln  Bailey,  jr  ,  Patchogue. 

2 —  Joseph  Cassidy,  Long  Island  City. 

3 —  Michael  J.  Cummings,  Brooklyn. 

4 —  Frank  X.  McAfee.  Brooklyn. 

5 —  Thomas  F.  Wogan,  Brooklyn. 

C — Thomas  F.  Byrnes,  Brooklyn. 

7 —  Owen  J.  Murphy,  Brooklyn. 

8 —  John  H.  McCooey,  Brooklyn. 

9 —  John  Weber.  Brooklyn. 

10 —  James  P.  Sinnott,  Brooklyn, 
n — Thomas  F.  Foley,  New  York. 

12 —  J.  T.  Oakley,  New  York, 

13 —  Frank  J.  Goodwin,  New  York. 

H — C.  F.  Murphy,  New  York. 

16 —  William  Dalton,  New  York. 

18 — DanitI  F.  Cohalan,  New  York. 

17 —  J.  Sergeant  Cram,  New  York. 

18 —  J.  J.  Hogan,  New  York. 

19 —  T.  F.  Me.tvoy.  New  York. 

20 —  J.  J.  Frawley,  New  York. 

21 —  E.  J.  McGuire,  New  York. 

22—  L.  F.  Haffen.  New  York. 

23 —  Thomas  Lynch,  Haverstraw. 

24 —  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Yonkers. 

2.’) — Adeibert  M.  Scriber,  Newburg. 

26 — Lewis  S.  Chanler,  Red  Hook. 


Dist. 

27 —  G.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Lexington. 

28 —  P.  E.'  McCabe,  Albany. 

29—  F.  J.  Molloy,  Troy. 

30 —  Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  Sandy  Hill. 

31 —  Gerardus  Smith,  Schenectady. 

32 —  Andrew  D.  Morgan,  Herkimer. 

33 —  John  Anderson.  Glens  Falls. 

34  George  E.  Van  Kennan,  Ogdensburg. 
35 — Charles  E.  Norris,  Jefferson. 

30 — William  Townsend,  Whitesboro. 

37 —  .Stethen  Ryan,  Norwich. 

38 —  W.  F.  Rafferty,  Syracuse. 

39 —  W.  W.  Farley,  Binghamton. 

40 —  Charles  F.  Rattigan,  Auburn. 

41 —  Daniel  Sheehan,  Elmira. 

42 —  Charles  H.  Ford,  Clyde. 

43 —  J.  E.  Schwarzenbach,  Hornell. 

44 —  W.  M.  Sweet,  Fillmore. 

46 — T.  W.  Finucane,  Rochester. 

46 —  .Tohn  McGarvey,  Rochester. 

47 —  G.  W.  Batten,  Lockport. 

48 —  William  J.  Conners,  Buffalo. 

49 —  William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Buffalo. 

50 —  Henry  P.  Burgard,  Buffalo. 

51 —  Thomas  J.  Cummings,  Dunkirk. 


POLITICAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1910. 

Republican  State  Committee. 

The  Republican  State  Committee,  according  to  its  statement  filed  with  the 
received  $143,000,  which  included  115,625  individual  contribu- 
uons,  a  $2o,000  loan  made  by  the  chairman,  Ezra  Prentice-  “rebates  from  snecial 
$1,310,  and  “rebates  for  printing,”  $1,050.  The  detailed  disburse- 
ments  to  date  amount  to  $125,520.  The  committee  has  on  hand  $17,455  to  maintain 
Its  headquarters  and  to  pay  bills  awaiting  adjustment,  including  $6,618  for  unpaid 
telegra:  h,  telephone,  printing  and  express  charges.  When  the  new  State  Commit¬ 
tee  took  charge  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $6  09. 

The  largest  single  contribution  was  from  Frank  A.  Munsey,  who  gave  $20  000 
Perkins  contributed  $10,000.  An  “unknown”  in  one  instance  gave 
$5,000;  in  another,  $2,500,  and  in  another,  $500.  Among  the  other  contributors 
were: : 

I^epew.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Otto  T.  Bannard,  James  Thompson 

each  $5,000. 

J.  B.  Ford.  J.  J.  Astor,  Elihu  Root,  Robert  Bacon,  each  $2,500. 

E.  Shearson,  $2,000;  V.  Moraweiz,  $1,500. 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  H.  Reilly,  W.  H.  Bliss.  E,  M.  Anderson,  C  J  Reillv 
Edward  S.  Clark,  $1,000  each. 

Democratic  State  Committee.  v 

Committee  disbursed  $328,870,  according  to  a  statement 
aggregating*^*^  $30’'472^'^^ana  '^he  committee  received  individual  contributions 

N^^HonaV  r  November  23  borrowed  $20,000  from  the  Fifth 

4.V  $10,000  from  the  Commercial  Trust  Company,  of  New  York 

making  the  total  receipts  $333,472.  There  is  a  balance  of  $4,602. 

^"1'’*l>htors  to  the  Democratic  State  Committee  fund  were: 

wiiifleld  A.  Huppuch,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  $20  750 
•  Joseph  B.  Carroll  and  Joseph  J.  O’Donohue,  $10,000  each. 

,  ,J-  -  stgeant  Cram,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  David  H  Tavlor  Robert  Fnrev  Frefi- 

B  G°*’coIRp7®’c^t'  Y’  P‘“nkctt,  ’c.  A.  McGuire^’ Joseph 

BrarOev  Collier,  C.  L.  Duval,  Alden  S.  Swan,  August  Belmont.  William  M. 

jr™^$5^doo'each  3°s®1h  Cassidy,  Miles  M.  O'Brien  and  W.  N.  Coler, 

John  B.  Stanchfleld  and  Edward  C.  Sheehy,  $4,000  each 
T  A.  Illeyerrose,  George  Heustis,  Thomas  F.  Foley, "  Thomas  F.  McAvoy 

John  Rhelnfrank  and  Edward  J.  McGuire,  $3,000  each.  ^ 

Goodhart,  Samuel  Bluraenstein,  George  P.  Black,  Jo- 
^ph  Blui^ntlial,  John  Quinn,  John  Delahunty,  James  N.  Gaffney,  Martin  Condon, 
B.  J.  McKeever,  Peter  Clark,  Michael  A.  Robrane,  Frederick  C.  Brown,  John  M. 
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Fox,  W.  H.  Strang.  W.  B.  Crav.ford,  J.  Burrows,  D.  L.  Van  Nostrand  and  Edward 
R.  Bacon,  each  $2,500. 

William  F.  Doyle,  Arthur  A.  McLean.  Daniel  F.  Colahan.  Peter  J.  Dooling, 
George  J.  Gillespie,  Henry  Schneider,  H.  W.  Montgomery,  Henry  Steers,  Samuel 
Sanders,  Murtha  J.  Garry,  Martin  Wallace  and  Henry  McCadden,  each  $2,0o0. 

Thomas  E.  Rush,  Henry  P.  Burgard.  J.  rf.  Koch,  John  F.  Gilchrist,  John  M. 
Digney  and  William  Church  Osborne,  each  $1,500. 

James  McLean,  John  Lynn,  James  B.  Regan,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Henry 
Phipps.  Benoni  Platt.  J.  W.  Gerard.  W.  C.  Ely.  Thomas  W.  KIley.  Isidore  Mehrbach, 

R.  R.  Moore,  J.  A.  Fisher,  J.  F.  Oliver,  George  Wishart,  H.  W.  McCann.  Joseph 
A.  Spratt,  Benjamin  Gerschel,  Jere  Geagen,  Martin  J.  White,  M.  J.  Leonard, 

S.  R.  Bertron,  M.  N.  Deagle  and  Frank  M.  Patterson,  each  $1.0(K). 

Republican  County  Committee — New  York  County. 

The  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  received  and  expended  $52,241. 
Among  the  contributors  were  Frank  A.  Munsey  and  George  W.  Perkins,  each 
$5,000;  Ogden  L.  Mills,  $5,900;  Otto  T.  Bannard,  $2.b94;  James  B.  Ford,  $1,C0U; 
Republican  State  Committee,  $1,000;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Victor 
Morawetz,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  John  Shea,  Whitelaw  Reid,  W.  Earl  Lx)dge,  each  $1,000. 


Democratic  County  Committee — New  York  County. 

The  New  York  County  Democratic  Committee’s  statement  shows  that  the  re- 
celpts  were  $108,  ib*3  and  the  disbursements  $106,492.  The  contributors  to  the  fund 
?;  committee  Included  the  following:  W.  Bradley,  $5,000;  Charles  F.  Murphy 
y  “Anonymous,”  each  $3,000;  George  Ehret  and  Hudson  Mason, 

^.oOO;  John  Cloughen  and  John  J.  Murphy,  $2,000;  P.  F.  Donohue  and  Timothy 
D.  Sullivan,  $1,300;  Eugene  McGuire,  Bartholomew  Dunn  C.  Pinkney  E  DemE>- 
sey,  Charles  Smith.  Joseph  Murray,  E.  E.  C'unningham,  '  F.  E.  Rush,  A.  H.  Mur- 
phy,  C.  J.  Reilly,  James  E.  Gaffney,  F.  B.  Harrison,  Jacob  Ruppert,  J.  M.  Levy, 
J.  B.  Regan,  Martin  J.  White,  Thomas  F.  White  and  L.  M.  Josephthal.  $1,000. 


.  Independence  League  State  Committee. 

sin  Independence  League  party  certified  that  It  received  SlO.Wt,  expended 

si estimated  liabilities  of  So. 017.  William  R.  Hearst  contributed 
So.oOU  of  the  campaign  tund  of  the  league,  while  John  J.  Hopper,  the  league’s 
candidate  for  Governor,  gave  $1,000. 


NEW  YORK  ORGANIZED  MILITIA. 

The  military  forces  of  this  state  are  under  the  command  of  the  Governor  the 
commander-in-chief  of  all  forces.  •General  headquarters,  adjutant  general's  office 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Slate  Arsenal,  35th  street  and  Seventh  avenue  New  York  Cltv' 
All  orders  governing  the  military  forces  of  this  state  are  promulgated  fr^m  this  olllce 
Governor,  and  all  correspondence  upon  military  subjects  ja  trans- 
adjutant  general’s  office.  The  organized  militia^  the  state^onfffite 
of  ^e  National  Guard  and  the  Naval  Mllltl^  Adjutant  gener^  State  of  nIw 
York.  Brigadier  General  William  Verbeck.  eeuenu,  state  or  now 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  the  several  staff  departments  one  field  hosoital 
two  MinpMles  of  signal  corps,  two  squadrons  and  two  separate’  troops  of  caa^lrv’ 
one  battellon  of  three  batteries  and  one  separate  battery  of  field  artillery  one  reel- 
of  engineers,  thirteen  regiments  of  Infant^,  a  d5itm4nr  an^  a 

’dilrty-one  companies,  organized  in  three  artillery  districts 

The  strength  of  the  guard  on  September  30,  1910,  was  as  followsT 


1  Officers. 

- - - - 1 

Enlisted  Men.  Total. 

1 

general  ana  stall  omcers . 

Adjutant  General’s  denartment. . . . 

17 

6 

6 

6 

— 

17 

Inspector  General’s  denarfment . 

6 

Judge  Advocate  General’s  department... 

-  6 

(.Quartermaster’s  denartment . 

5 

5 

Subsistence  denarrmpnt . 

14 

5U 

547 

751 

Ordnance  department .  . 

Medical  department . . 

18 

Corps  of  Engineers . 

Signal  Corps . 

Infantry  .  . 

133 

143 

10,601  . 
603 

446 

2,329 

15,575 

Cavalry  . 

Field  Artillery .  . 

Coast  Artillery  Corps . 

Totals  . 

129 

990 

2.200 

14,586 

Is  coi^anded  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  by  Major 
So  ?T°®’  ‘'^Quarters  at  the  Capitol.  Albany,  and  an  office  at 

York  City,  to  which  headqutirters  are  attached  the  Field 
oompanles.  Signal  Corps,  Squadrons  A  and  C,  Troops  B  and  D, 
S  and‘'the'kd^R^iimentf^En^e^“®^’  Artillery;  the  Coast  Artillery 

The  Coast  Artillery  Corps  comprises  three  districts,  the  13th.  0th  and  8th  ArUllery 
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districts,  and  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artiilery  is  Brigadier  Generai  David  E  Austen, 
with  headquarters  at  the  13th  Artiilery  District  Armory,  Sumner  and  ’Jefferson 
avenues,  Brofiklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  infantry  is  organized  in  four  brigades,  as  follows: 

First  Brigade — Brigadier  general,  George  Moore  Smith;  headquarters.  Park  ave¬ 
nue  and  34th  street.  New  York  City;  composed  of  the  7th  12th.  69th  and  71st 
regiments. 

Second  Brigade — Brigadier  general,  Johh  G.  Eddy;  headquarters.  No.  1322  Bedford 
avenue,  Brooklyn;  composed  of  the  14th,  23d  and  47th  regiments. 

Third  Brigade— Brigadier  general,  James  H.  Lloyd;  headquarters.  Room  214,  Capi¬ 
tol,  Albany:  composed  of  the  1st,  2d  and  10th  regiments. 

Fourth  Brigade— Brigadier  general,  Lauren  W.  Pettebone;  headquarters.  No.  461 
Main  street,  Buffalo;  composed  of  the  3d,  esth  and  74th  regiments. 

composed  of  two  battalions  and  one  battalion  of  four  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions.  The  strength  of  the  Naval  Militia  is  68  officers  and  740  enlisted  men,  a 
total  of  798.  The  Naval  Militia  is  commanded  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  by 
Commodore  Jacob  W.  Miller,  with  headquarters  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Granite  State, 
foot  of  West  97th  street,  N.  R.,  New  York  City.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy  loaned  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  MilUla  are:  The  Wasp, 
630  tons;  the  Aileen,  192  tons;  the  Sandoval,  100  tons;  the  Granite  State,  4,150  tons; 
the  Hawk.  375  tons,  and  the  Gloucester.  786  tons. 

Headquarters— First  Battalion,  U.  S.  S.  Granite  StatA  97th  street  and  North 
River.  New  York  City;  Second  Battalion,  foot  of  52d  street,  Brooklyn;  Second  Separate 
Division,  Rochester,  U.  S.  S.  Sandoval,  Charlotte  Harbor;  Third  Separate  Division, 
Buffalo,  U.  S.  S.  Hawk;  Separate  Signal  Division,  Rochester;  Separate  Engineer  Di¬ 
vision,  Buffalo. 

TONNAGE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  .STATE  CANALS  FOB  YEARS  SPECIFIED. 


■Net  tons. 


Tears. 

Erie.  ^ 

Cham-  1 
plain.  1 

Oswego. 

1  Cayuga 

1  and 

1  Seneca. 

Ali 

Other. 

Total 

quantity. 

Total 

value. 

1837  . 

667,161 

261,659 

161,353 

.  20,274 

52,759 

1,163,196 

$55,806,288 

1840  . 

829,960 

245,229 

219,627 

32,486 

88,744 

1,416,046 

66,303,892 

1845  . 

1,038,700 

266,922 

340,481 

46,464 

294,888 

1,987,455 

100.629,859 

1850  . 

1,635,089 

460,219 

583,346 

42.379 

355,584 

3,076,617 

156.397,929 

4855  . 

2,202,463 

537,108 

654,399 

76,444 

551,903 

4,022,617 

204,390,147 

1860  . 

2,253,533 

681,157 

1,080,076 

98,678 

537,370 

4,650,814 

170,849,198 

1865  . 

2,523,490 

815,311 

825,649 

192,312 

372,892 

4,729,654 

256,237,104 

1870  . 

3,083,132 

1,143,719 

917,728 

627,728 

501,242 

6,173,549 

231,836,176 

1875  . 

2,787,226 

1,077.746 

486,530 

224,492 

283,864 

4,859,858 

146.008,675 

1880  . 

4,608,651 

1,200,503 

427,863 

125,331 

75,308 

6,437,656 

247.844.790 

1885  . 

3,208,207 

1,139,402 

213,079 

64,125 

106,971 

4,731,784 

119,636.389 

1890  . 

3,303,929 

1,520,757 

225,936 

63,419 

132,061 

5,246,102 

145,617,086 

1895  . 

2,356,084 

64,164 

49,050 

64,691 

3,500,314 

97,453,021 

1900  . 

2,145,876 

972,867 

31,742 

130,126 

66,330 

3,345,941 

84,123,772 

1901  . 

2.257,035 

885,641 

43,210 

166,268 

68,469 

3,420.613 

83,478,880 

1902  . 

2,105,876 

766,615 

143,707 

155,152 

103,260 

3,274,610 

81.708,453 

1903  . 

2,414,018 

801,649 

184,434 

116,918 

98,366 

3,615,385 

77,713,325 

1904  . 

1,945,708 

796,468 

170,342 

140,656 

85,373 

3,138,547 

66,381,817 

1905  . 

1,999,824 

833,550 

178,777 

123,927 

90,818 

3,226,896 

67.918,686 

1906  . 

2,385,491 

740,983 

172,228 

164,874 

77,331 

3,640,907 

66,601,417 

1907  . 

2,415,548 

678,506 

143,277 

112,570 

58,013 

3,407,914 

63,903,970 

1908  . 

2,177,443 

614,762 

92,831 

81,029 

85,812 

3,051,877 

64,511,609 

.1909  . 

2,031.307 

732,125 

121,717 

84,957 

146,430 

3,116,636 

69,081.572 

CONDITION  OF  STATE  FUNDS,  OCTOBER  31.  1910. 

Resources. 

General  fund — 

Revenue  receivable  to  meet  budget  requirements; 

On  account  of  appropriations  in  force  October  1,  1910..^...  $40,027,961  19 
Less  revenue  received  during  October,  1910: 

Excise  taxes . $7,206,963  42 

Other  revenue  .  800,346  28 

- —  8,007,309  70 


Balance,  budget  requirements  for  year  net  of  revenue  received.  . 

Cash  . 

Canal  fund — 

Construction  accounts: 

Construction  . $35,402,795  99 

Cash  . .  ...  .  5,852,337  52 


Canal  debt  sinking  funds: 

Investments  . $18,314,043  80 

Cash  .  5,152,593  61 


Other  cash  . 

1909  budget  requirements,  balance 


$32,020,651  49 
6,739,732  39 


41,255,133  51 


23,466,637  41 
2,450,493  21 
100,077  17 
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Highway  Improvement  fund — 

Construction  accounts; 

Construction  . $13,625,401  63 

Cash  .  2,374,598  37- 

-  16,000,000  00 

Highway  Improvemint  sinking  funds — 

Investments  .  $2,227,500  00 

Cash  .  1,150,105  59 

-  3,377,605  59 

Trust  funds — 

Investments  .  $8,674,541  56 

Cash  .  9.55,040  01 

-  9.629,581  57 

. $13.5,039,912  34 

^  I.iahilities. 

General  fund — 

Appropriations' in  force: 

Balance  October  1,  1910 . $40,027,961  19 

Less  e.xpeuditures  and  sinking  fun-i  contribu¬ 
tions  to  date .  6.675.023  13 

Balance  this  date .  $33,352,938  04 

Canal  fund":^’”"  5,407.445  84 

Funded  debt  .  41,230,660  00 

Miscellaneous  receipts  .  24  473  .51 

Canal  debt  sinking  funds . 23  460  037  41 

Unapportioned  interest  on  denosits .  ”  '  1703  51 

Appropriations  in  force .  .  . .  l  loo’sio  16 

Surplus  October  1,  1910 .  '  !  .  I’lll’oou  71 

Highway  improvement  fund — 

Funded  debt  . 16,000,000  00 

Highway  improvement  sinKinp  f^in.ls .  3  377  005  59 

Trust  funds  . t .  9. 629,581  57 

_  Total . $135,039,912  34 

‘Before  crediting  $582,887  61  collected  by  the  Transfer  Tax  Bureau  during 
October  and  payable  into  the  general  fund  by  November  10,  1910.  * 

SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

n  to  figures  compiled  by  Superintendent  Cheney  of  the  State  Banking 

Department  from  the  reports  of  the  142  savings  banks  in  the  State  on  July  1  1910 

s?andTt“sfp-fi  416  30?  Increased  $88,488,767  during  the  year  and  noW 

Sl'e<6.41b.322.  There  was  an  increase  of  100.398  in  the  number  of  open 
amount  deposited  during  the  year  showed  an  Increase  over 
sums  P-aced  in  the  banks  in  the  previous  twelve  months  of  $29,577,767  The 
s-Jf  n  2^  f^vings  banks  on  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  held  de- 

There  was  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  money 
deposited  in  the  year  over  aggregate  withdrawals  of  $28,147,795.  ^ 

THE  LIQl’OK  T.IX  IN  1910. 

1  »  Dlfinor  Interests  in  the  State  of  New  York  paid  into  the  Treasurv  diirlne-  ihe 

last  fiscal  year  $18,005,493  for  licenses,  permits,  fines,  penalties  etT  Afffr  % 

st\‘’te"  a^d"  $8.^?5".32l"’'to  Yhl  cIHes  “aM^^’own!""-  The"'l'J.l"uor*?kx"®if  ^'grllSLted  ‘by 
:^s°^Llorin‘Sl'‘place“  ^undtr  L  the  Ucense 

NEW  YORK  CITY  GO^TERNMENT. 

MAYORS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  foUbwing*  t&ble  gives  &  list  of  the  M&vors  at  tcaw  ‘Vnru  oinr**  iaak 

was  anoolnted  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  7^6*0006 filled 
same  appointing  power  until  1784.  when  for  six  years  the  power  was  vetted  in 
the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  From  1820  to  1830  when  the  charter 
was  amended,  the  Common  Council  was  the  appointing  p^er.  K  k.  VsS.  Wyck^iS 
the  first  Mayor  electeri  iinrtf»r  thA  ■kt 


1  Mayors. 

Termt. 

1  1  Mayors. 

Terms. 

1 

1  Mayors. 

Terms. 

i 

Thos.  Willett. 

1665 

|33|Robt.  Walters 

1720-1725 

65 

|H  H  Have- 

2 

T.  Dels  vail... 

1666 

1 34} J.  Jansen. . . . 

1725-1 726 

1845-1846 

3 

Thos.  Willett. 

1667 

1 35 1  Robt.  Lurtlng 

1726-1735 

66 

A.  H.  Mickle.. 

1846-1847 

4 

C.  Steenwyck. 

1668-1670 

J 361  Paul  Richard. 

1736-1739 

67 

Wm.  V.  Brady. 

1847-1848 

6 

T.  Delavall... 

1671 

|37|J.  Cruger,  sr. 

1739-1744 

68 

W.  F.  Have- 

9 

M.  Nlcollt.... 

1672 

i38|S.  Bayard.... 

1744-1747 

meyer  . 

1848-1849 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHARTER. 
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I  Mayors. 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


J.  Lawrence.. 
Wm.  Dervall. 

N.  de  Meyer. 

S.  V.  Cortlandt] 

T.  Delavall... 
F.  Rombouts. 
William  Lyre. 
C.  Sieenwyck. 

O.  Minv-llle... 
N,  Bayard .... 
S.  V.  Curllandt 
B.  Delanoy... 
J.  Lawrence. . 
A.  de  Beyster 
Wm.  Merritt.. 
J.  de  Beyster. 
David  Brovost 
I.  de  Riemer. 
Thomas  Noeil 
Philip  French 


Terms. 


Mayors. 


43 

44  I  K. 

45  E. 


46 

47 

48 

49 
.50 
61 

52 

53 

54 
.55 
56 
67 


Edw.  Holland 
J.  Cruger.  jr.. 

W.  Hicks . 

U.  Matthews 

(Tory)  . 

James  Duane. 
Vanck .... 
Livingston 


Terms.  1 1  |  Mayors. 


let  ms. 


1747-1757 

1757-1766 

1766-1776 


1673  39 

1675  40 

1676  41 

1677  12 

1678 

1679 

1680-16811 
1682-1083 

1684 

1685 

1686-16871 
1689-1690 
1691 

1692-1695 
1695-1698 

1698- 1699 

1699- 1700 

1700- 1701 

1701- 17021 

Wm.  Peartree|17(^1707ll“juideon 

E.  Wilson....  11707-1710, 160  C.  W. 

J.  V.  Corilandt(1710-171’ 1 1  t  rence 

C.  Heathcoie.  1 1711-1714 1  |6i  I  Aaron  ciark. 

John  Johnson.  1 17 14-1719 1 1 62 II.  L.  Varian. 

J.  v.  CortJandt|1719-1720i  IK.HIR.  H.  Morris.  il841-1844i 
1_ 1 1 64 1 J  ames  Harper  1 1844-1845 1 


De  W.  Clinton 

M.  Willett _ 

De  W.  Clinton 
Jacob  RadcllfC 
De  W.  Clinton 
J.  Ferguson . . 
Jacob  Hadclltl 
C.  D.  Colden . 
Stephen  Allen 
W.  Paulding. 
Philip  Hone.. 
W.  Paulding. 


1776-1784 
1784-17891 
1789-1801  ■ 
1801-18031 
1803-1807 1 

1807- 18081 

1808- 18101 
1810-18111 
1811-18151 

1815  I 
1815-18181 
1818-18211 
1821-1824 1 

1825- 1826 

1826- 1827 

1827- 18291 
1829-18331 

1833- 1834 

1834- 18371 
1837-18391 
1839-1841 


691 C.  S.  Woodhull. 
70 1  A.  C.  Klngsland 

71  J.  A.  Westervelt 

72  Fernando  Wood 

73  D.  F.  Tiemann. 

74  Fernando  Wood. 

75  George  Opdyke. 

76  C.  G.  Gunther.. 

77  J.  T.  Hoffman. 

78  T.  (Joman  tact.) 

79  A.  Oakey  Hall. 

80  W.  F.  Have- 

I  meyer  . 

81  ' 

82 
183 
84 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 


SHH  Vance(act) 
W.  H.  Wickham 

Smith  Ely . 

Edward  Cooper. 
W  m.  R.  Grace . . 
Franklin  Edson. 
Wm.  R.  Grace,. 
A.  S.  Hewitt... 
Hugh  J.  Grant. 

T.  F.  Gilroy _ 

Wm.  L.  Strong. 
92 IR.  A.  Van  Wyck 

1 93 1  Seth  Low  . 

194(0.  B.  McClellan 
l95|Wm.  J.  Gaynor. 
I  I 


1849-1851 

1851-1853 

1853-1855 

1855-1858 

1858-1860 

1860-1862 

1862-1864 

1864-1866 

1866-1868 

1868 

1869-1872 

1873-1874 

1874 

1875-1876 

1877-1878 

1879-1880 

1881-1882 

1883-1884 

1885-1886 

1887-18X8 

1889-1892 

1893-1894 

1895-1897 

1898-1901 

1902-1903 

1904-1909 

1910-1913 


THE  REVISED  CITY  CHARTER. 

A  revision  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Charter  Revision  Commission  and  passed  In  an  amended  form  April  4,  1901,  by  the 
Legislature,  was  subsequently  approved  by  Governor  Odell,  and  therefore  is  now  a  law. 
After  its  passage  several  supplementary  acts  were  passed  by  the  L«eglslature,  and  these 

also  are  laws. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  city  was  vested  In  two  houses,  known  respectively  as 
the  Council  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  charter  revision  conferred  all  legislative 
^1-  n  -  power  upon  a  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Aldermen  were  to  be  elected 

The  Board  of  in  November,  1901,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The  president 
Aldermen  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  city  at 
large.  There  are  seventy-three  aldermanic  districts.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  possesses  all  the  powers  of  •  the  Mayor  during  his 
disability  or  absence.  The  Aldermen  receive  salaries  cf  J2.000  a  year. 

No  ordinance  can  be  passed  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  act  says  that  “In  case  the  ordinance  or  resolution  Involves 
«  .•  ...1  »  ^  expenditure  of  money,  the  creation  of  a  debt,  or  the 

#  Yfl®  fne  Board  laying  of  an  assessment,  it  shall  require  a  vote  of  three- 
of  Aldermen.  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 

pass  it  over  the  Mayor’s  veto;  and  If  it  involves  the  grant 
of  a  franchise  the  Mayor’s  veto  shall  be  final.*'  It  declares  that  **the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  shall  have  power  to  make,  establish,  alter,  modify,  amend  and  repeal  all  ordi¬ 
nances,  rules,  and  police,  health,  park,  fire  and  building  regulations.**  Also  that  **the 
Boart^  of  Aldermen  is  authorized  to  grant  from  time  to  time  to  any  corporation  there¬ 
unto  duly  authorized  the  franchise  or  right  to  construct  and  operate  railways  in,  upon, 
over,  under  and  along  streets,  avenues,  waters,  rivers,  public  places,  parkways  or  high¬ 
ways  of  the  city,  but  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  this  act  elsewhere  provided  in  respect  of  the  grant  by  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  of  franchises  and  rights  In  or  under  the  streets,  avenues,  waters,  rivers,  public 
places,  parkways  and  highways  of  the  city.**  The  Board  of  Aldermen  Is  given  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  ordinances  In  regard  to  theatres,  the  markets,  the  hotels,  the  fire 
limits,  use  of  vaults,  and  to  fix  the  annual  tee.  not  exceeding  $20,  for  each  streetcar 

used  In  the  city.  The  act  further  saysr  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 

Aldermen,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
to  fix  the  salary  of  every  officer  or  person  whose  compensatloik  Is  paid  out  of  the  city 
treasurj-  other  than  day  laborers  anti  teachers,  examiners  and  members  of  the  super¬ 
vising  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Irrespective  of  the  amount  fixed  by  this 
act,  except  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  salary  of  an  elected  officer  or  head  of 

a  department  during  his  tenure  of  office.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  may  reduce,  but 

may  not  Increase,  any  salai*y  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment;  but  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  reducing  any  salary  so  recom¬ 
mended  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  Mayor,  as  provided  in  Section  40  of 
this  act.  In  case  the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall  vote  to  reduce  more  than  one  salary, 
the  Mayor  may  approve  the  reduction  of  one  or  more  salaries,  and  may  disapprove  the 
reduction  of  others.  In  such  case  the  reductions  he  shall  approve  shall  become  ef¬ 
fective;  and  as  to  those  which  he  shall  not  approve,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall  become  effective  unless  the  reductions  be 
again  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.** 

The  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  charter  revision  provided,  should  be  elected  In  Novem- 
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'  ’  ^  InMins  Jho  ^  therejirwr  tor  a  like  period. 

PowerH  of  the  to  t  amended  bo  as  to  extend  the  mayoralty  term 

MaTo^  ^  years.  The  salary  of  the  Mayor  Is  $15,000  a  year  The 

redulr«”*rim<v^/'*f®'^®'^  ‘a  his  Judgment  the  public  Interests  shall  so 
.•  require,  remove  from  office  any  oubllc  officer  hoidini?  nftir**  hv  lar. 

^onerT“,V,™‘*‘r-ts“®,9’f,  «►'  the  I^d  of  ^u^Uon?  Aqueduct  Comi^ 

Allied  HosnltalB  i  <2^  New  York,  trustees  of  Bellevue  and 

Is  mad^by  mis  constltuUom”  3a<l‘a‘al  officers  for  whose  removal  other  provision 

^epartr^ntB  are  as  follows:  Department  of  Finance,  Law  De¬ 
partment,  Police  Department,  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  De- 

Admlnistratlve  Cleaning.  Department  of  Bridges.  Depart- 

De^TlmentN  Public  Charities.  Department 

P  Correction,  Fire  Department.  Department  of  Docks  and 

Education  Taxes  and  Assessments,  Department  of 

the  ^  Health,  Tenement  House  Department.  Ths  head  of 

time  ^  ^  Fln^ce  Is  the  Controller,  who  U  to  be  elected  at  the  same 

A  n  'a®  *®  to  have  like  him  a  term  of  two — since  1900,  foui^yeare 

whioh^  B  *^®  ^oPArtments  are  single  headed  commissions,  except  the  Park  Department! 
flve'^V'e  Tlepartment  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  which  bu 

fhe  Denarfmen^^f  members  of  a  Board  of  Education,  ^d 

tne  Department  of  Health,  which  has  three  commissioners  (two  ex-officlo). 

^  ■ubmlt  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  a  general 
statement  of  the  finances,  government  and  Improvemenu  of  the  city  keep  himself 

Duties  Of  the  Mayor.  fh%^%7t?\Td  "th"e 

M  Sr*h"  “®“f-  °fanV'1.oa"r^"‘/utho5^^  t^%"u°/.rlS?eMe 

building  belonging  to  the  city.  Inspectors  of  welghu  and  measures,  two 
commissioners  of  accounts  and  five  Civil  Service  commissioners. 

Controller  has  control  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  corporation  Ths 

accounts  of  every  department  are  subject  to  his  lajpecUom  and^lslon.  Ail 

rnnlri>lli>r  Chi.rr.K  -  claims  against  the  city,  except  certain  specified  ones,  are 

SlnUi’nS'^F^  subject  to  his  audit.  The  assent  of  the  Controller  is  neces- 

lain,  sinJtmg  Fund.  ^ry  to  all  agreements  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate. 

..  ~  ^  De  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year  He  has  charee 

recolvL^u^m^“  V  appoinu  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  who 

Twelves  all  m^eys  paid  Into  the  treasury  of  the  city.  HU  salary  U  $12,000  a  year. 

^  Commissioners  consist  of  the  Mayor.  ControUer.  Chamberlain. 

Kf«rd  j^dermen  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Uhe 

^dermen.  This  board  administers  the  various  sinking  funds. 

Estimate  and  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Mayor,  the  Con¬ 
troller,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  presidents  of  the  bor- 
rpL  _  w>  .  ^  oughs  of  ManhatUin,  Brooklyn,  The  Bronx.  Queens  and  Rich- 
Estimafp  MnH  specifically  provided  by  the  charter,  every  act 

Estimate  and  of  tne  board  must  be  adopted.  If  adopted,  by  a  •'maioritv  of 
Apportionment,  whole  number  of  votes  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  cast 
Rna*-/4  rt#  K\A  The  Mayor,  Controller  and  the  president  of  the 

K  ^  Aldermen  shall  each  be  entlUed  to  cast  three  votes,  the  presldenU  of  the 
B^klyn  shall  each  be  entitled  to  cast  two  votes,  and  the 
boroughs  of  The  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  shall  ©acb  be  entitled 
member*  thAr°Ajf;  <luorunJ  of  "aid  board  shall  consist  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the 

votcs,  of  wfacm  at  least  two  of  the  members  hereby 
Shan  ^5*^®®  ®®®^  present.”  It  Is  provided  that  thl^  board 

®  budget  of  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  to  ^y  the 
of  conc^tlng  the  public  business  of  the  City  of  New  York  and*^of  ths 
bu^et  shill^hT  “<1  Richmond  for  the  next  ensuing  year.  Such 

hUh  ^  prepared  In  such  detail  as  to  the  titles  of  appropriaUons  the  terms 

ag^l^ati  iSfd  }h°°f,A  '"‘“i  ‘»®  expended,  the 

“d  fhe  Itenii  thereof  allowed  to  each  department,  bureau,  office,  board 
°i°’  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall  deem  advisable.” 

Jf  AM»?1®1‘®  *"‘>“‘“ed  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  The  act  then  says ;  ■ 'inie 

reduce  the  said  several  amounts  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
exceo?  Burfl  ^  or  may  hereafter  be  fixed  by  law,  and 

mem  for  c/  be  Inserted  by  the  said  Board  of  EsUmaU  and  Apportlon- 

debt  but  tha^R^^  L  payment  of  Interest  and  principal  of  the  city 

and  'condlHonK^t^^f*  Aldermen  may  not  Increase  such  amounu  nor  vary  the  terms 
^en  losett  any  new  Items.  Such  action  of  the  Board  of  Aiders 

Sim  Ehlli^ha  anmaa,  V®"i*°'‘  fi^®d  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportl^ 

^rknd^nlel.  **'®  “a^or,  as  eUewhere  provided  in  this 

San^tha  ®^°.*  overridden  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 

Sand  *^01  nlS  nf  *£®  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall 

directed  ttf^aluda''^l  pte  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  also  la 

c“bll°ffiSum!om,  whlcr'aS“lSS‘ld.““'^  ® 

S15  ^  «  Counsel,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  Law  Department,  receives 

$16,000  a  year.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  law  business  of  the  corporaUor  ^ 

Law  Denurtmant  ''!■  opening,  widening  and  closing  streets.  In 

epurtment.  acquiring  property  for  the  city  by  condemnation  proceedings 
ana  the  preparation  of  all  leases  and  contracts.  He  la  the 
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lesal  adviser  ot  the  *  Mayor,  the  presidents  of  the  boroughs,  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  every  department. 

The  head  of  the  Police  Department  Is  the  Police  Commissioner,  whose  term 
of  office  Is  five  years.  The  act  then  says:  "The  said  commissioner  may,  when- 
„  ^  ever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Mayor  of  said  city  or  the 

JTOUce  Department.  Governor,  the  public  interests  shall  so  require,  be  removed 
from  office  by  either,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  reappoint¬ 
ment  thereto.  Tho  successor  in  office  of  the  said  commissioner  shall  also  be  appointed 
by,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  within  ten  days  after  any  vacancy  shall  occur,  and  shall  be 
removed  by  either  the  Mayor  or  Governor  whenever  the  public  interests  so  require. 
The  salary  of  said  Police  Commissioner  shall  be  $7,500  a  year.  The  said  commissioner 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  residents  of 
the  said  city,  and  at  pleasure  remove,  three  deputies,  to  be  known  as  first  deputy 
commissioner,  second  deputy  commissioner  and  third  deputy  commissioner.  The  Police 
Department  consists  also  of  fifteen  Inspectors,  one  captain  to  each  fifty  of  the  total 
number  of  patrolmen,  except  In  the  rural  part  of  tho  city,  sergeants  of  police,  not 
exceeding  four  In  number  to  each  fifty  of  the  total  number  of  patrolmen;  roundsmen 
not  exceeding  four  In  number  to  each  fifty  patrolmen;  detective  sergeants  to  the  num.- 
ber  authorized  by  law;  tho  members  of  the  telegraph  force  as  specified  In  Section  277 
of  this  &ci;  the  superintendent  and  Inspectors  of  boilers  as  specified  In  Section  842  of 
this  act;  doormen  of  police,  not  exceeding  two  in  number  to  each  fifty  of  the  total 
nimbw  of  patrolmen;  surgeons  of  police,  not  exceeding  forty  in  number,  one  of  whom 
Bhsdl  be  chief  surgeon,  and  patrolmen  to  the  number  of  8,882." 

Tho  president  of  each  borough  is  elected  for  four  years.  He  the  follow^ 
ing  powers:  "He  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  a  Commissloiter  of  Public 
Works  for  his  borough,  who  may  discharge  all  the  administra- 
Borouglt  Officers,  tlve  powers  of  the  president  of  the  borough  relating  to  streets, 
thi.  buildings  and  supplies  conferred  upon  him 

absence  or  Illness  of  such  president,  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  such  president.  He  shall,  within  the  borough  for  which  he  shall  have 
cognizance  md  control:  (1)  Of  regulating,  grading,  curbing,  flagging 
streets  and  layl^  of  crosswalks;  (2)  of  constructing  and  repairing 
the  *  paving,  repaving  resurfacing  and  repairing  gt  all  streeto,  and  of 

o  pavements  removed  for  any  cause;  (4)  of  the  mylng  or  relaying  of 

public  street  or  road,  of  the  form  of  rail  usedf  or 
chapter  of  foundation,  and  the  method  of  construction,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the 

of  sunken  lots,  fencing  of 

vacant  Ih^*  digging  down  lots,  and  of  licensing  vaults  under  sidewalks*  of  the 

rpTnThe°st?Sfm“«rnr;h^^  of  pewits  to  bufidersT^othVrs  to  ^eot 

“®  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  bridges  and  tunnels 

vffilch  are  within  his  borough  and  form  a  portion  of  the  highways  thereof  except  such 

®"Wect3  relates  to  th?  public  ^sewers 
and  Shall  initiate  the  making  of  all  plans  for  the  drain- 
Xfrxx  boro^h,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  act  He  shall 

havo  sewers  In  accordance  with  said  plan’s.  He  shall 

^s^tm  nf  maintenance  of  tho  sewer  and  drainage 

mV  ms^LoIs president  and  the  licensing  of  all  clsterls 

“perv^Vl^ci  the^s'i'reeTctSg'^f 
officJ’Vf 

DUiioings.  ough  for  wnlch  he  Is  elected,  appoint  a  superintendent  of  buildings 
Richmond  may",  whene?erippropHalloS"ll‘madl  ther^i'cr  ^"?hl  BoMd  Sf"  AlderSSn 

IMS  chapter  and  of  such  ordinances  as  may  be  established  hv  the 

lows:  I. 

I..cal  Boards.  |ourth""ie^kte^°g’l^fr1et°'  S^W^rds  '‘s  ^^i'-'^and  WoVoV^h 
senate  District.  ^fi?°&th  "se^atS'lllJt^cS."" 

Borough  of  k  i  Twenty-first  Senate  District  in  the 

ougrif  The^BrenV  west''^kf%"he‘  Bronx^R?ver'^"^‘'^iLV  ®®T*®e 

senate  District  east  of  the  Bronx  Rlv°er"  lofal  ^^d*’^f"^tS'prl^vlm^f"\^^l^^ts 
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members  the  president  of  the  borough  wherein  the  district  !$  situated,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  buaiU  o£  AiOeiinen  "uiio  lepieMenis  an  ulOerniHiiic  disirlci  vsiutin  such 
local  liiiproN'eineiil  dlsli'ici."  '1  he  nitriiibcis  oI  the  local  Uoaivi  ser«e  as  such  (nciiibcts 
Miihoui  ci'ni peiiHa l ion.  'I’lit  act  then  “A  lo^ai  buHiii,  subject  the  lesiri*  » 

provided  by  this  act,  shall  have  power  in  ail  cases  where  the  cost  of  the  laipruveiiicui 
is  to  Lie  4iiel  in  vviioie  oi  in  pail  o>  as:^e^slllelll8  upon  ine  pr-jpcT^y  bcQclilcu  co  iiiiliaie 
pi'oceeclinga  loi  the  foUovMnt$  pui  poses:  J  o  construct  luiineid  and  of  lUe^ee  i>ing  vMioi  y 
wiUiln  the  borough;  to  ac<4Uiie  liile  to  land  for  parka  and  squares,  streets,  sekveis, 
tunnels  and  brloges,  and  approacnes  to  budges  and  tunacis,  to  open,  ci^se.  extend, 
widen,  grade,  pa\e,  regiade,  lepave  and  repair  the  streets,  avenues  and  public  piacis. 
and  to  construct  sewers  within  the  uistilct;  to  hag  or  rertag,  euro  or  recurb  the  side¬ 
walks  and  to  relay  crosswalks  on  such  streets  and  avenues,  to  set  or  to  reset  slieei 
lamps,  and  to  provide  signs  designating  the  names  of  streets.  Ail  resolutions  anecl- 
mg  more  than  one  local  improvement  district  or  the  borough  generally  shait  be  adopted 
only  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  all  the  local  boaros  of  tne  borough,  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  noaros." 

The  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  baa  charge  of  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  water,  and  also  has  the  following  duties:  ’‘Of  the 

making  and  performance  of  certain  contracts  when  duly 
Department  of  authorized  in  accord  witn  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  for 
V\ ater  8upply,  Gas  the  execution  of  the  same  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the 
and  Electricity.  city,  or  any  pan  thereof,  with  gas.  electricity,  or  any  other 

iliuminani,  or  of  steam;  of  me  selecting,  locating  and  re¬ 

moving  and  changing  of  lights  for  the  use  ol  the  city;  ot  the  ln»<pecilog  and  tesung 
of  gas  and  eiecLjicii>  used  for  light,  heating  and  power  pui  poses,  eiecinc  meieis. 
electric  wires  anu  ol  all  lignis  furnished  lo  said  city,  and  of  the  use  anu  lrans^llB^lo|l 

•  if  gas.  electricity,  pneumatic  power  and  sleaiit  for  all  purposes  in.  upon,  across,  over 

'ind  under  ail  stieets,  ruaus,  avenues,  paiks.  nuUiic  places  and  public  buildings,  of  the 
•onsUuctlon  of  electric  mains,  condulis.  c'onduciors  and  subways  In  anv  such  sireeis, 
roads,  avenues,  parks  and  public  places,  ami  the  gianilng  01  the  permission  to  oi>en 

streets,  when  approved  by  the  borough  piesldeni  and  to  oiien  the  same  for  the  pui- 

pose  of  carrying  on  therein  the  business  of  iransriiUilng.  conducting,  using  and  selling 
electricity,  steam,  or  for  the  service  of  pneumatic  tubes  " 

The  Commissioner  of  Siieei  Cleaning  has  charge  of  the  sweeping  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  streets  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  and 
of  the  removal  of  ashes  and  garbage  In  these  boiougns.  '1  ue 
Street  Cleaning,  Commissioner  of  Bridges  has  charge  of  all  the  bridges  and 

Bridges,  Barks.  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  on  the  New  Turk  and  Brook- 

Ivn  Bridge,  and  of  the  construnion  and  mnnagem^ni  “f  tun¬ 
nels  beneath  navigable  streams.  The  three  Commissioners  of  Parks  have  charge  of 
Che  parks  in  every  borough;  one  has  administrative  Jurisdiction  lo  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Richmond,  one  In  the  borough  of  The  Bronx,  and  one  in  the  boroughs 
of  Biooki.vn  and  ns.  Kach  con.n.isNci.i  i  let*-  \es  ..  .  im  £>i;  ;.j. 

An  Art  Commission  has  as  Its  members  the  Mayor,  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  president  of  tbe  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one 
.4rt  Commission,  painter,  one  sculptor,  one  archliecl,  and  three  other  residents 
of,  the  city  of  New  York.  Tite  then  says:  r  no 

work  of  art  shall  become  the  property  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  purchase,  gift  or 
otherw'lse,  unless  such  w’ork  of  art  or  a  design  of  the  same,  together  with  a  statement 

•  )f  the  proposed  location  of  such  work  of  urt,  shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  commission  '* 

Tbe  Department  of  Public  Cbarltleb  has  as  its  head  one  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities,  vs  hose  salar.v  is  ;?7..'»nu  ye  arly.  The  commls- 
Public  Charities,  sloner  has  charge  of  all  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses  and  other 
institutions  for  tbe  carp  of  the  feeble  minded,  the  sick  and  the 
destitute,  except  certain  specified  Institutions. 

Bellevue  Hospital  and  allied  hospitals  are  In  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees 
of  seven  persons,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Bellevue  Hospital—  Charities  and  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Department  of  The  Department  of  Correction  has  as  its  head  one 

Corre<‘tion.  commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $7.5i>0.  He  has  charge  of  all 

Instltui Ions  for  rbp  ca'e  and  custody  of  criminals  and  mis¬ 
demeanants,  except  certain  specified  Institutions. 

The  Fire  Department  has  one  comrr.lssioner  as  its  head,  who  receives  $7,500 
a  year.  He  has  charge  of  the  govetameut,  management,  maintenance  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Fire  DpFjhi  inient  of  tne  cHy.  1'he  U«rparimpni  of 

Fire.  Docks  Docks  and  Ferries  has  as  its  head  one  commissioner,  who  r^'celves 
and  Ferries.  $7.,*)00  a  year  salary.  He  has  exclusive  charge  of  the  wharf  prop¬ 
erty  helongine  to  thp  citv  of  New  York  and  of  »op  i  r’ n 

lebulldlng,  altering  and  leasing  of  this  property  He  cannot,  however,  make  sny 
contract  or  execute  any  deed  for  the  whar^  property  unless  It  has  first  been  approved 
by  resolution  In  writing  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  linking  Fund.  The  Dock 

Commissioner  also  Is  authorized  to  lease  the  franchise  of  ferries. 

The  I>eiiar’menf  of  Thvs  and  A>ses^nienis  has  ai  its  head  fiv'e  commission¬ 

ers,  one  of  whom  is  designated  as  tbe  president.  The  salary  of  the  president  is 
$.s.i)00  a  year,  while  that  of  the  other  coi»> i*- iss'oners  155  .<7  '»»mi  h 
Taxes  and  year  The  commissioners  appoint  forty  deputy  tax  commissioners. 

Assessments,  whose  duty  It  Is  to  assess  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  sev'eral  * 
districts  to  which  they  are  assigned  The  prt  then  says:  "T^’ere 
•hall  be  kept  In  the  several  offices  established  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assesa- 
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ments  books  to  be  called  'the  annual  record  of  the  aseessed  valuation  of  real  and 

personal  estate  ol  the  borough  01 - In  which  shall  oe  entered  In  detail  the  es- 

eesseil  valuations  of  such  pioperty  within  the  lliiilts  ot  the  several  boroughs  of  the  city 
of  New  i’ork,  as  established  by  this  act,  which  said  books  shall  be  open  for  public  In¬ 
spection,  examination  and  correction  fion,  the  second  Monday  In  January  until  the 
nrst  day  of  April  In  each  year;  but  on  said  last  mentioned  day  the  same  shall  be 

closed  'to  enable  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  to  prepare  assessment  rolls  of 

the  several  boroughs  for  delivery  to  the  tsoaru  ol  Aldermen." 

The  Mayor  la  authorized  to  appoint  three  persons  to  make  assessments  for 
local  iiaproveineiits.  Tne  Controller,  the  Corporation  Coun- 
Board  of  Assessors,  sel  and  the  president  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 

Assessments  by  tne  terms  of  the  act  are  the  Board  lor  the 
Revision  of  Assessments. 

The  DepaiTmeiit  of  Education  has  at  its  head  a  Board  of  Education  of 

forty-six  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  forty-six  members  of  Bie 
Board  of  Education  are  divided  as  follows;  Borough  of  Man- 
Department  of  hattan,  H'J;  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  4:  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  14; 
Kducatlun.  Borough  ot  yueens.  4;  Borough  ot  Richmond.  2.  The  Board  ot 

Education  has  the  management  and  control  ol  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  The  act  further  eays:  ■■The  Board  of  Education  shall  adminlsier  all 
moneys  appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  audit  and-  payment  of 
salaries  and  othsi  claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  Fnor  to  February  16.  iy02, 
the  Board  ol  Educaiiun  shall  divide  the  boroughs  under  Its  charge  Into  forty-six  school 
board  districts,  of  which  tweniy-two  shah  be  wholly  In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
fourteen  wholly  In  the  Borough  of  Biooklyn.  four  wholly  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx, 
Kill,  wholB  ill  the  Borough  of  t,iue' ns  ano  two  v  iinn,  in  tne  K'  r  ugh  nt  Hichnimnd 
There  shall  be  In  each  of  said  districts  a  local  school  board  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bei'B,  as  follows:  Five  persona  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  borough,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  designated  by  the  president  of  that  board,  and  tbs 
disiikT  supermiendeni  assigiud  to  din.,  in  sut  n  nis.iict  oy  the  city  superlntendeni . 
Subject  to  regulation  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  local  school  boards  shall  be  as  follows:  In  their  respective  districts 
they  shall  visit,  at  least  once  in  every  quarter,  all  the  schools  In  the  district,  and 
Inspect  the  same.  In  respect  to  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  the  number  and  fidelity  of  the  teachers,  the  studies,  progress,  order  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils,  the  cleanliness,  safety,  warming,  ventilation  and  comfort 
of  school  premises,  and  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  school  laws  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrines  or  the  use  of  sectarian  books;  and  shall 
call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  without  delay,  to  every  matter  re¬ 
quiring  official  action.  They  shall  also,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  and 
June  of  each  year,  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  In  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  and  wants  of  the  district, 
especially  In  regard  to  schools  and  school  premises.  They  shall  report  Immediately 
to  the  Board  of  Education  whenever  additional  accommodation  is  necessary  for 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school  purposes,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  sites 
within  their  restiective  distilcts  whlcli  they  consider  It  necessary  to  acquire  foi 
such  purposes.  They  shall  also  recommend  the  erection  of  such  buildings  on  said 
sites  or  on  any  other  property  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  such  repairs 
or  alterations  of  school  buildings,  as  they  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  They  shall 
have  power,  and  It  shall  be  their  duty,  to  try  charges  made  by  a  principal,  a  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  or  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil,  residing  In  the  dis¬ 
trict.  against  a  teacher  employed  within  their  respective  districts,  for  gross  mis¬ 
conduct.  Insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or  Inefficiency.  On  receiving  notice  of 
said  charges  they  shall  Immediately  proceed  to  try  and  determine  the  case  and 
shall  fix  the  penalty  or  punishment  to  he  imposed  for  the  offence  committed,  whlcu 
shall  consist  of  a  fine,  suspension  for  a  fixed  time  without  pay,  or  dismissal.  Their 
determination  upon  such  charges  and  the  penalty  or  punishment  Imposed  therefor 
shall  be  reported  Immediately  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  may  reject,  con¬ 
firm  or  modify  the  determinations  of  the  local  board,  and  the  penalty  or  punish¬ 
ment  imposed,  and  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final  except  as  to  matters  in 
relation  to  which,  under  the  general  school  laws  of  the  state,  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.” 

The  Department  of  Health  has  at  Its  head  a  Commissioner  of  Health,  the 
Police  Commissioner  and  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Department  of  Health  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
Department  regard  to  the  preservation  of  human  life.  This  Includes  all  laws 
of  Health.  relative  to  cleanliness,  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  and  the  purity 
of  the  water  supply.  The  Board  of  Health  Is  authorized  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  hospitals  for  the  care  of  persons  sick  with  contagious  diseases. 
Births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  members 
keep  a  record  of  them. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  has  at  Its  head  a  Tenement  House  Commis¬ 
sioner.  whose  salary  is  $7,500  a  year.  The  department  is  divided  Into  a  new  building 
bureau,  an  Inspection  bureau  and  a  bureau  ot  records.  The 
Tenement  House  building  bureau  examines  plans  for  the  light  and  ventila- 
Uepaitiiient.  tlon  of  tenement  houses,  the  inspection  bureau  Inspects  all 

completed  tenement  houses  and  records  all  violations  of 
the  tenement  house  laws  and  ordinances,  and  the  bureau  of  records  contains  a 
record  of  every  tenement  house  In  the  city. 


■'•s-j  THE  CITY  BUDGET. 


The  City  Court  of  New  York  and  the  Municipal  Court  are  continued.  The 
several  borouehs  are  divided  Into  dlstrlcu.  In  each  of  which  ses- 
slona  of  the  Municipal  Court  are  held:  In  The  Bronx,  two  dls- 
Local  Courts,  tricts;  Manhattan,  nine  districts;  Brooklyn,  seven  districts;  Queens, 
three  districts;  Richmond,  two  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  the  city  Is  divided 
Into  two  divisions,  the  flrst  division  embracing  the  boroughs  of  The  Bronx  and 
Manhattan  and  the  second  division  embracing  the  boroughs  of 
Inferior  Courts  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Richmond.  The  Board  of  City  Magls- 
of  Criminal  trates  In  the  flrst  division  consists  of  fifteen  magistrates,  while 

Jurisdiction.  In  the  second  division  there  are  fifteen  magistrates,  ten  of  whom 

are  residents  of  Brooklyn,  four  of  Queens,  and  two  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond.  In  both  divisions  the  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor. 

The  city  publishes  a  City  Record,  In  which  are  printed  oor- 
Bonrd  of  poratlon  notices  relating  to  the  various  boroughs.  When  they 
City  Record,  relate  to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  they  are  also  published  In  the 
newspapers  of  that  borough. 

The  charter  provides  for  the  election  of  four  coroners  In  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  two  In  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  two  In  the  Borough  of 
Coroners.  BrookU-n,  two  In  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  one  In  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  all  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BUDGET,  1909,  1910  AND  1911. 

Statement  showing  appropriations  made  for  the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  .Apportionment,  under  authority  of  Section  226  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter: 

Cit.v  of  New  York. 


Budget  for  1  Budget  for 
1909.  I  1910. 


Budget  for 
1911. 


Mayoralty  . 

Board  of  Aldermea  and  City  Clerk . 

Department  of  Finance  (including  Cham¬ 
berlain's  office . 

Interest,  city  debt . 

Redemption,  city  debt . 

Instalments  payable . 

Rents  . 

Standardization  . 

Education  inquirj' . 

Salary  Inquirj" . 

Health  and  Charities  inquiry . 

Budget  exhibit . 

Law  Department . 

Department  of  Bridges . 

Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries . 

Tenement  House  Department . 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals . . 

Department  of  Correction . 

Department  of  Health . 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 

Electricity  . 

Department  of  Public  Charities . 

Police  Department . 

Board  of  Ambulance  Service . 

Board  of  Elections  . 

Board  of  City  Record . 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning . 

Fire  Department . 

Dept.  Parks.  Manhattan  and  Richmond .  ^ 

Dept.  Parks.  The  Bronx . 1 

Dept.  Parks.  Brooklyn  and  Queens . J 

Department  of  Education: 


Special  Fund . ? 

General  Fund . 5 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

Normal  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Disciplinarj-  School . 

Commissioner  'of  Accounts  . 

Commissioner  of  Licenses  . 

Coroners,  all  boroughs . 

Civil  Seiwlce  Commission . 

Board  of  Assessors  . 

Board  of  Plumbers  . 

Taxes  and  Assessments . 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.... 

Permanent  Census  Board . 

Armory  Board . I 


S119.300  00 
2C1.S0C  00 

1.545.010  00 
29.C71.070  13 
10.919.425  15 
C.632.5S3  05 
9S2.342  31 


879,340  00 
790,808  64 


812.720  00 
1,102.745  02 
1.274.957  50 
2,484,859  25 

6.511.143  26 
2,512.605  66 
14.160.201  85 


1.0.35.130  00 
1,441.550  00 
7.418.299  20 
8.0.39,565  50 

3,319,065  14 


$135,400  00 
201,406  00 

1.555.190  00 
32.178.7G0  49 
7.104.320  39 
7,160.614  84 
1.059.655  00 


843,410  00 
881.241  25 
2.831,922  00 
833.102  50 
1,142.060  50 
1,271.351  00 
2.747.725  00 

6.943.63.S  52 
2,682,612  16 
15.110.797  61 


1.066.750  00 
1.351.450  00 
7..531.362  25 
8,153,542  40 

3,350,914  77 


$198,450  00 
279,652  00 

1.412.250  00 
34,214,137  09 
8.658,945  39 
7,788.739  51 
1,119,757  37 

laooooo 

50.000  00 
35.000  00 
25,000  00 
25.000  00 
817,660  00 
793,053  95 
2,710,715  75 
820.412  50 
1.202.125  50 
1.266,714  50 
2,823,499  50 

7.121.395  84 
3.098,446  16 
15,517,213  83 
27,950  00 
1.056.750  00 
1.060,470  00 
7,233,080  45 
8.187,459  70 
1,452,738  40 
690.980  14 
1,103,783  95 


.5.84,811  29 
352.990  00 


230.110  00 
.54.800  001 
1.59,700  00 
153.020  00 
44,500  00 
6.259  00 
470.900  00 


109.950  00 


23,130,014  40 

613,959  73 
366.270  no 
59,290  00 
219.389  00 
.53,830  00 
162.915  00 
154,636  00 
44,500  00 
6,124  00 
493.640  00 


111,950  00 


5  6.017.091  22 
J  23,990,665  92 
641.477  1  7 
383.538  67 
59.210  00 
219,169  00 
62.425  00 
162.525  00 
140,710  00 
41.925  00 
6,000  00 
600,930  00 
116.920  00 
36.915  00 
173,523  00 
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Budget  for 

1909. 

Budget  for 
1910. 

Budget  for 
1911, 

1,101,268 

00 

1,165,758 

00 

1,220,457 

75 

233,400 

00 

234,000 

00 

240,000 

OO 

335,800 

(H) 

233,900 

00 

307,950 

00 

328,000 

00 

242,500 

00 

337,600 

00 

239,220 

00 

193,450 

00 

277,650 

00 

849.550 

00 

903,100 

00 

903,012 

00 

4,760,660 

98 

4,734,252 

26 

4,598,575 

00 

426,385 

44 

384,226 

21 

365,061 

21 

2,697,868 

62 

2,735,158 

50 

2,554,816 

60 

1,289,928 

88 

1,225,466 

25 

1,115,468 

60 

2,3.37,421 

44 

2,374,135 

65 

2,214,179 

42 

1,327,307 

18 

1,349,708 

80 

1,332,019 

82 

776,069 

60 

789,549 

00 

754,343 

00 

3,131,886 

34 

3,223,541 

00 

3,378,161 

00 

1,634,460 

74 

1.662,475 

47 

1,621,853 

.33 

305,099 

46 

356,045 

86 

3.36,210 

45 

104,349 

69 

113,062 

51 

117,580 

47 

2,922.447 

08 

4,000,000 

00 

10,000,000 

00 

Library  purposes . 

City  Court . 

Magistrates’  Courts,  1st  Div... 
Magistrates’  Courts,  25  Div.... 

Court  of  Special  Sessions . 

Municipal  Courts,  ail  boroughs. 

For  charitable  institutions . 

Miscellaneous  . 

President  Manhattan  Borough. 

President  Bronx  Borough . 

President  Brooklyn  Borough... 

President  Queens  Boroiigh . 

President  Richmond  Borough . . 

New  York  County . 

Kings  County . 

Queens  County . 

Richmond  County . 

Deficiency  in  taxes . 

Total . 


$156.545,148  14  |.'!i]63.130,270  37  |  $174,076,335  16 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DEBT  ON  JANUARY  1,  1910. 

FROM  CONTROLLER’S  REPORT. 

Funded  Debt  (including  special  revenue  bonds). 


Dec.  31,  190T. 

Gross  funded  debt . *$735,014.965  05 

Less  amount  thereof  held  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund....  *197,437,164  02 


Deo.  31,  1908. 
t.$808,433,984  09 


Dec.  31,  1909. 
t.$885,638,438  88 


t210, 421,340  02  $232,368,059  96 


Net  funded  debt .  $537,577,801  03 


Increase  in  the  year  1908  of  net  funded  debt . 

Increase  in  the  year  1909  of  net  funded  debt . 

Add  increase  in  the  year  1908  of  net  funded  debt. 


$598,012,644  07 
537,577,801  03 

$60,434,843  04 


$653,270,378  92 
598,012,644  07 


$55,257,734  85 
60,4.34,843  04 

Total  increase  in  the  years  1908  and  1909  of  net  funded  debt .  $115,69’2,577  89 

*Includes  $54,250,000  of  general  fund  bonds.  Issued  pursuant  to  Chapter  103  of  xhe 
laws  of  1903.  tincludes  $68,750,000  of  general  fund  bonds,  issued  pursuant  to  Chapter 
103  of  the  iaws  of  1903.  tincludes  $85,500,000  of  general  fund  bofids,  issued  pursuant 
to  Chapter  103  of  the  laws  of  1903. 

,  Temporary  Debt. 

(Revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes.  Amounts  outstanding.) 

Deo.  31.  1907.  Dec.  31,  1908.  Dec.  31,  1909. 

.$760,000  00 


Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 
Revenue  bonds 


of  1902. 
of  1903. 
of  1904. 
of  1905. 
of  1906. 
of  1907. 
of  1908. 
of  1909. 


$100,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
7,000,000  00 
9,397,210  00 
31,148,826  92 


$10,000  00 
2,570,000  00 
7,400,000  00 
9,160,000  00 
13,625,000  OO 
41,241,600  00 


$53,646,036  92  $74,006,600  00 

53.646.036  92 


$20,360,563  08 


Increase  in  the  year  1908  in  temporary  debt . 

Decrease  in  year  1909  in  temporary  debt . 

Increase  in  the  year  1908  in  temporary  debt . 

« 

Net  increase  in  the  years  1908  and  1909  in  temporary  debt . 

Summary. 

Increase  in  the  year  1908  in  net  funded  debt .  $60,434,843  04 

Increase  in  the  year  1908  in  temporary  debt .  20,360,563  08 

Total  increase  in  the  year  1908  in  net  bonded  debt . . 

Increase  in  the  year  1909  in  net  funded  debt .  $55,257,734  85 

Decrease  in  the  year  1909  in  temporary  debt .  13,639,310  00 


Net  increase  in  the  year  1909  in  net  bonded  debt . 

Total  increase  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  in  net 

funded  debt .  $115,e92,.577  89 


1,450,000  00 
1,865,000  00 
2,700.000  00 
4,308,000  00 
6,822,000  00 
13,441,000  00 
29,031,290  Oi; 

$60,367,290  00 
74.006,600  00 


$13,a39,310  00 
20,300,563  08 

$6,721,253  08 


$80,795,406  12 

41,618,424  85 
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Net  Increase  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  In  tem¬ 
porary  debt .  6,721,253  08 


Increase  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  In  net  bonded  debt .  $122,113,830  97 


Borrowine:  Capacity. 

Statement  arriving  at  the  constitutional  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  of  New 
York  at  December  31.  1009  (P.  M.),  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Controller  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  subject  to  taxation. 

as  per  assessment  rolls  for  1909 . . . $680,717.970  40 

Gross  bonded  indebtedness.  December  31,  . 


1909  . . . $946,005,728  88 

Deduct: 

Bonds  to  be  omitted,  In 
accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the 
constitution,  as  In¬ 
terpreted  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court 
of  Appea  is . $142. 750, 699  70 


Sinking  fund  holdings  for 
the  redemption  of 
“non-exempt”  bonds  229,503,051  16 


Total  deductions  from  gross  bonded 
Indebtedness  .  372.253.750  86 


Net  funded  indebtedness  chargeable  against  the  consti-  ’ 

tutional  margin  or  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city 

of  New  York.  December  31,  1909 .  $573,751,978  02 

Net  contract  liabilitv  (estimated) .  $34,130,247  57 

Net  liability  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
including  interest  and  costs, 
charges  and  expenses  (estimated)..  23,541,180  46 

Judgments  and  open  market  orders  (es¬ 
timated)  .  189,247  14 


Liabilities  other  than  funded  indebtedness,  chargeable 
against  the  constitutional  margin  or  borrowing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  city'  of  New  York  at  December  31. 

1909  .  57.860,675  17 


$631,612,653  19 

Less:  • 

Cash  balances  in  funds  to  be  deducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  inter- 
■  preted  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.....’  9.658.890  15 


Total  net  Indebtedness  chargeable  against  the  constitutional  margin  or 

borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  December  31,  1909  .  621,953.763  04 


Margin  or  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  of  NeV  York  at  December  31, 

1909  (P.  M.) .  58,764,207  36 


To  the  margin  or  borrowing  capacity  at  December  31. 

1009  (P.  M.),  as  per  Controller’s  statement .  $58,704,207  36 

The  following  items,  which  under. the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  operate  to  increase  the  mar¬ 
gin,  as  of  January  1,  1910  (A.  M.): 

.Vmount  of  budget  appropriation  for  1910 — 

Redemption  of  the  city  debt  (non¬ 
exempt)  .  $1,036,529  91 

Instalments  payable  in  1910 .  7,160.614  84 

-  8.197.144  76 


There  should,  however,  be  taken  Into  consideration  as  a  contra  to  the 
above  increased  margin,  as  of  January'  1.  1910  (A.  M.),  the  follow¬ 
ing  contracts,  not  registered  or  certified  to  by  the  Controller, 
which,  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  are  not  to  be 
calculated  as  debt  until  certified  to  by  the  Controller: 

Estimated  amount  of  contracts  awarded  but  not  cer¬ 
tified  to  by-  the  Controller .  $20,487.336  78 

Estimated  amount  of  contracts  for  which  bids  have 

been  received  but  no  awards  made .  711.011  70 

Estimated  amount  of  contracts  advertised  but  bids 

not  yet  received .  .  1,225,000  00 


$66,961,352  11 


22,423.348  48 


Leaving  an  approximate  working  margin  of 


$44,638,003  63 


FINANCES  AND  TAX  RATES— GROWTH  OP  THE  CITY. 
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CONDITION  OF  THK  CITY’S  FINANCISS,  JANUARY  1,  1910. 


Income. 


Cash  in  city  treasury  January 

1.  1910  .  IlY, 586,027 

Estimated  receipts  during  1910 
on  account  of  this  year's  and 
prior  year’s  budgets.  Inciud- 
ing  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds 
and  aiso  of  speciai  revenue 

bonds  .  222,902,607 

Estimated  receipts  of  budget 
accounts  in  1911  and  after...  102,235,978 
Estimated  receipts  in  1910  of 
permanent  improvement  ac¬ 
counts  .  72,769,53? 

Estimated  receipts  from  per¬ 
manent  improvement  ac¬ 
counts  in  1911  and  after .  36,513,023 

Estimated  receipts  in  1910  of 
speciai  and  trust  accounts...  11,200,001 

Revenues  of  sinking  funds  ap¬ 
plicable  to  payments  of  in¬ 
terest  and  redemption  of 
bonds  in  1910  out  of  sinking 
funds  .  8,128,900 

Total  . $466,335,471 


Outgo. 


Warrants  outstanding  January 

1,  1910  .  $5,721,.344 

Estimated  expenditures  during 
1910  on  account  of  this  year's 
and  prior  year’s  budgets,  in¬ 
cluding  estimated  supplement¬ 
ary  budget  expenditures  for 
1910,  and  also  redemption  of 

revenue  bonds  .  229,367,290 

Estimated  expenditure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  budgets  in  1911  and 

after  .  102,235,078 

Estimated  expenditures  in  1910 
from  permanent  improvement 

accounts  .  67,078,796 

Estimated  expenditures  from 
permanent  improvement  ac¬ 
counts  in  1911  and  after .  36,612,423 

Estimated  expenditures  in  1910 
from  special  and  trust  ac¬ 
counts  .  17,290,739 

For  payment  of  interest  and  re¬ 
demption  of  bonds  by  the 
sinking  funds  in  1910 .  8,128,900 


Total  . . . . . $466,335,470 


TAX  KATES  FOR  1909  AND 
The  city  tax  rates  for  1910  and  1909  were  as  follows: 


1910. 


1910.  1 

1909.  1 

1 

mo. 

1909. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. . . 

1.757901 

1.67804 

1.81079 

1.72530 

Brooklyn  . 

1.814991 

1.73780 

Richmond  . 

1.87501 

1.77522 

NEW  YORK  CITY’S  GROWTH  BY  DECADES. 


Year. 


1790. 

ISOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

l.«40. 

1850. 


Popuiat’n. 


33,131 

60,515 

96,373 

123.706 

202,589 

312,710 

515,547 


Gain. 


27,834 

35,858 

27,333 

78.883 

110,121 

202,837 


Percent, 
of  gain. 

Year. 

Porulat’n. 

1  Gain. 

Percent, 
of  gain. 

1  iRcn 

9Qfi  199 

82.7 

1870; . 

942.292 

128!  623 

15.8 

59.3 

1880 . 

1.206,299 

264,007 

28.0 

28.4 

1890 . 

1,515,301 

309,002 

26.6 

63.8 

1900 . 

3.437.202 

1,921,901 

126.8 

54.4 

1910 . 

4,760,883 

1,329,681 

38.7 

64.9 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BOROUGHS. 


Year. 

Manh’tan.  | 

Bionx. 

Brooklyn.  |  Richmond. : 

Queens. 

Totals. 

1910 . 

2.331,542 

430. 9S0 

1,634,351 

85,969 

284,041 

4,766,883 

1900 . 

1.850.093 

200, .-i07 

1,166,582 

67,021 

152,999 

3,437,202 

1890 . 

1.441,216 

88,908 

838.547 

61,693 

87,050 

2.507,414 

1880 . 

1,164.673 

61,980 

599,495 

38.091 

56,559 

1,911,698 

1870 . 

942,292 

37.303 

419,921 

33,029 

45.468 

1,478,103 

1860 . 

813,669 

23,593 

279,122 

25,492 

32,003 

1,174,779 

1850 . 

615,547 

8,032 

138,882 

15,061 

18,693 

696,115 

1840 . 

312,710 

6,346 

47,613 

10,965 

14,480 

391,114 

1830 . 

202.589 

3,023 

20,535 

7,082 

9,049 

242.278 

1820 . 

123,706 

2,782 

11,187 

6,135 

8,246 

152, 0o6 

1810 . 

96,373 

2,267 

8,303 

6,347 

7,444 

119,734 

1800 . 

60,515 

1,755 

5,740 

4,564 

6,642 

79,216 

1790 . 

33,131 

'  1.781 

4,4951  3,835 

6,159 

49.401 

GROWTH  OF  FONG  ISl.AND  COUNTIES,  1860-1910. 

The  growth  in  the  population  of  the  Long  Island  counties  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  indicated  in  the  folic  wing  table: 


Year. 


1  Kings. 

1  Queens. 

Nassau. 

Suffolk. 

Total. 

279.122 

1  67,391 

«  ■ 

43,259 

379,772 

410.026 

73.804 

46.960 

540,690 

699,405 

90.574 

63,888 

743,957 

1.166,582 

1  208,447 

77,582 

1,452,611 

1,358.686 

1  198.240 

e9,4'77 

81’,  653 

1,708,056 

1,634,351 

1  284.041 

83,030 

96,138 

2,098,460 

1S60  . 

1870  . 

1880  . 

1900  . 

1905  . 

1910  . 

•Nassau  County  was,  created  out  of  that  part  of  Queens  which  in  1905  was  not 
included  within  Greater  New  York.  Prior  to  1905  Queens  figures  Include  those  for 
Nassau. 


VOTE  FOR  CITT  OFFICERS  SINCE  CONSOLIDATION. 


VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SINCE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Mayor,  Controller  and  rrcKident  of  the  Board  of  .Aldermen. _ 


Borou'ghs. 

Mayor. 

•  • 

• 

'  xi* 

•  5>2 

•  o  5 

•  v:  3. 

.  ’  3 

Robert 

A.  Van 

Wyck,  D. .  . 

Seth  Low. 

Clt.  Union . 

Manhattan 

1 

and  The 

•  Bronx  .  . 

55,834 

143.666 

77,2101 

Brooklyn. .  . 

37,611 

76.185 

65.6561 

Queens  .  . . 

5,649 

9,275 

5,8761 

Richmond. . 

2.779 

4,871 

2,7981 

Total.  . .  . 

101,873 

233,9971151,5401 

Plurality.  .. 

82,4571 . 1 

1897. 

Controller. 


President  of  Municipal 
Council. 


66.399 

47.220 

7.07.5 

3.323 


—  *1 
o  c, 


3  ScO 


137.762 

78.1.55 

9.302 

4.903 


59.408 

49.1.38 

3.617 

1.718 


. . 1106.1051 


■S  53 

F  o 

A  OD 

o  ” 
s 


62.690 

48.187 

6.918 

3.267 

121.062 


-OM 

®  c  ss  A  £• 
5^  *  C  3 

=5  = 

a'  3-  §2 


145.419 

77.435 

9.396 

4.986 

237.236 

116.174 


63.252 

50.231 

3,820 

1.7<n 

li9,010 


SCATTERING  VOTE.  1897. 

Mayor _ Henry  George,  jr..  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  21,693;  Patrick  J.  Gleason. 

Independent.  1,023;  Alfred  B.  Cruikshank,  Sanlal. 

Tabor  14  467;  William  T.  Wardwell.  Prohibition,  l,.loa.  _ 

Controller— Chkrles  W.  I’ayton  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  John 

United  Democracy,  743;  Peter  Fiebiger,  Socialist  Labor,  lo,140.  Albert  H.  Walker, 

^'■°Prislaeiit"of^”ihe  Municipal  Council-Jerome  0;Nelll  Jeffersonla^  Democra|y. 

_ •  -Winfield  S.  Overton.  Tinned  Democract.  84G.  Charles  H.  Matcnett,  oo 

cialist  ’Labor.  15.600;  Francis  Crawford.  Prohibition.  I.i44. _ 

1901. 


— 

Mayor. 

Controller. 

1  President, 

Board  of  Aldermen 

Boroughs. 

Seth  Low. 
Fusion . . . 

Edward  M. 
Shepard, 

!> . 

*  3  ^ 

O  r-  “! 

2 

:  H 

Charles  V. 
Fornes, 
Fusion . . . 

1 

1 

George  M.  ' 

Van  Hoe-  i 

sen,  I). . .  1 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 

Brooklyn  . 

Queens  . 

Richmond  . 

162,292 

114,625 

13,118 

6.772 

156.629  1 

88,858  1 
13,679 
6.009 

1  166,187  1 

116,273  1 

1  13,106 

6.832  1 

149,996 

86,216 

13.502 

5.885 

163,158 

113.180 

12.743 

6,732 

153,097 

88,914 

13,791 

6.971 

Total . 

296,807 

265,175 

302.39S  1 

255,599 

295.813 

1 

261,773 

Plurality . 

31.6.32 

— 

1  46.799  1 

— 

1  34.040 

— 

Soc.  Lab..  6.141; 
Soc.  Lab.,  6.417; 


SC.VTTERING  VOTE,  1901. 

Mayor— Alfred  L.  Manierre.  Pro..  1,192;  Benjamin  F.  Keinnard, 
''"°^Co™noUe^r-°^nc?s  ’Crk^^^^^^^^^^  Pro..  1.250;  John  J.  Kinneally. 

Morris^Braun,  ^Soc.,^  ^21.^  of  Aldermen — John  McKee,  Pro.,  1,225;  John  H.  Moore,  SOc. 

Lab..  6,560;  Henry  Stahl,  Soc..  10.168.  _ _ 

- — - -  looa  _  _  _ 

President. 
Beard  of  Aldermen 


Boroughs. 


iilanliatlan  and  The  Bron.x 

Brooklyn  . 

Queens  . 

Richmond  . 


Total  . . 
Plurality 


Mayor.  ! 

7) 

c  ^ 

QC  — 

c  r 

=  c 

-5,0  ' 

c:  2c 

3  C  0 

'  Gn 

=  1  P 

132.17.8 

188.681  1 

101,251 

102.569  1 

11,960 

17.074  1 

6.697 

6.458 

252.086 

314,712 

— 

62,696 

■  Controller. 


2.2.;^  n 

O  O  .■'» 

3 

05  •—  O 


§  o  I 

3  c  O 


O 


i.oS 

o  c  -1 
3 

!  6  c-i 


r»='Q 

a  c  03 

05  W 


130.753 

99,743 

11,637 

0,542 


248. 6T5 


188.874 

103.409 

17,308 

6.674 


316,165 

67,490 


131,247 

100,243 

11,696 

6,538 


249.124 


188,159 

102,455 

17,189 

6,545 


314,348 

65.224 
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SCATTERING  VOTE.  1903. 

For  Mayor — Charles  L.  Forman.  Soc.  D.,  16,956;  John  McKee,  Pro.,  869;  James 
T.  Hunter,  Soc.  Lab.,  5.205;  William  S.  Devery.  Devery,  2,960. 

For  Controller — Morris  Braun,  Soc.  D.,  17,640;  Levi  Hoag,  Pro.,  906;  John  J. 
Kinneally,  Soc.  I./ah.,  5,572;  Louis  W.  Morrison,  Devery,  2,616. 

For  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen — Peter  J.  Flanagan,  Soc.  D.,  17.967; 
Wllllaim  H.  Draper.  Pro.,  1,039;  Elmer  E.  Snyder,  Soc.  Lab.,  5,596;  William  J. 
Stewart,  Devery,  3,061. 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bron.v.  


1905. 


Assembly 

District. 

Mayor. 

Controller. 

President  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

William  M. 

Ivins,  R . 

George  B. 

McClellan,  D, 

William  R. 

Hearst,  M.  O. 

Charles  E. 

Teaie,  R .  . . .  . 

Herman  A. 
Metz,  D . 

John  Ford, 

M.  0 . 

James  B.  Wells, 
R . 

Patrick  F. 
McGowan,  D. . 

J.  G.  Phelps 
Stokes,  M.  0.  , 

1  . 

463 

2,196 

1,009 

464 

2,201 

985 

467 

2,201 

982 

2  . 

676 

4,200 

1,870 

594 

4,227 

2,769 

696 

4,228 

1,770 

3  . 

1,008 

3,473 

2,300 

1,031 

3,502 

2.211 

T,038 

3,491 

2,203 

4  . 

483 

3,130 

*>.  797 

KOI 

9  4<>K 

5  . 

2,0^ 

2,716 

2,568 

2,114 

2,644 

2,464 

2,161 

2,595 

2A86 

6  . 

668 

4,660 

1,930 

703 

4,676 

1,795 

697 

4,662 

l',800 

7  . 

1,300 

3,405 

2,862 

1,321 

3,392 

2,809 

1,378 

3,376 

2,797 

8  . 

619 

1,890 

1,980 

640 

1,907 

1,693 

626 

1,906 

1.704 

9  . 

2,006 

3,290 

3,058 

2,929 

3,260 

2,976 

2,050 

3.244 

2,982 

10  . 

962 

2,196 

2,998 

1,035 

2,219 

2,780 

1,040 

2,181 

2,814 

11  . 

1,131 

2,272 

2,110 

1,143 

2,251 

1,964 

1,145 

2.276‘ 

2,049 

12  . 

477 

2,009 

2,342 

522 

2,041 

2,201 

622 

2,034 

2,202 

13  . 

1,113 

2,335 

2, 4821 

1  1,132 

2,353 

2,412 

1,132 

2,348 

2,413 

W  . 

776 

3,199 

2,559 

1  814 

3,220 

2,436 

824 

3,205 

2,438 

15  . 

1,207 

3,589 

2,997 

1  1,232 

3,618 

2,889 

1,256 

3,609 

2,878 

16  . 

1,243 

2,890 

3,022 

1,306 

2,921 

2,668 

1,303 

2,904 

2,783 

17  . 

1,180 

3,270 

2,657 

1,214 

3,286 

2,565 

1,218 

3,285 

2,566 

IS  . 

859 

6,431’ 

2,331 

874 

5,410 

2.286 

899 

5,387 

2,290 

19  . 

3,826 

6,274 

2,957 

3,972 

4,938 

2,988 

4,101 

4,756 

3,045 

20  . 

1.618 

3,380 

2,657 

1,649 

3,366 

2.555 

1,673 

3,352 

2,678 

21  . . 

6,179 

7,288 

6.408 

6,072 

6,812 

6,564 

6,463 

6,601 

6,650 

22  . 

1,117 

3,679 

3,018 

1'.138 

3,575 

2,950 

1,178 

3,548 

2,947 

23  . 

5,593 

7,033 

7,180 

6.537 

6^806 

7,266 

6,805 

6.595 

7.214 

24  . 

987 

3,312 

2,920 

1,005 

3,307 

2,836 

1,028 

3,292 

2,848 

25  . 

2,219 

2,201 

1,610 

2,335 

2.021 

1,670 

2,382 

1,934 

T,604 

26  . 

998 

2,433 

3,167 

1,041 

2,431 

3,014 

1,068 

2,404 

3,018 

27  . 

1,949 

2,450 

1,398 

2,116 

2,192 

1,377 

2,179 

2,102 

1,410 

28  . 

837 

3,799 

3,174 

866 

3,828 

3,048 

877 

3,794 

3,059 

29  . 

2,621 

4.423 

2,093 

2,805 

3,909 

2,076 

2,937 

3,639 

2,228 

30  . 

1,239 

3,850 

4,496 

1,271 

3,874 

4,328 

1.284 

3,828 

4,383 

31  . 

4,967 

6,844 

7,562 

5,089 

5,664 

7,271 

6,247 

5,431 

7,418 

32  . 

1,286 

3,597 

8,402 

1,311 

3,604 

6,238 

1',335 

3,680 

5,255 

33  . 

958 

3,364 

3.186 

988 

3,376 

3,053 

1,005 

3,364 

3,059 

34  . 

3,219 

7,388 

8,574 

3,284 

7,409 

8,347 

3,375 

7,341 

8,349 

35  . 

6,669 

12,428 

11,764 

6,755 

12,460 

11,325 

6,104 

12,229 

11,232 

Annex  . 

l',007 

2,461 1  1,924 

1,067 

2,601 

1.778 

1.135 

2,471 

1.754 

Totals  . 

64,289 

140,2641123,2921 

66,980 

138,3821118,9701 

68.042|136,374|119.603 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 


1  . 

2,648 

2,726 

2,389 

2  . 

1,033 

'  3,467 

2,761 

3  . 

1,120 

3,021 

2,087 

4  . 

3,660 

3,420 

3,384 

5  . 

2,538 

2,663 

3,730 

6  . 

2,810 

2,881 

4,171 

7  . 

4,822 

6,221 

7,375 

8  . 

1,217 

2,469 

2,155 

9  . 

873 

2,844 

2,716 

10  . 

3,090 

3,043 

2,641' 

11  . 

3,248 

4,178 

3,426 

12  . 

4,234 

3,528 

4,692 

13  . 

2,452 

3,238 

4,848 

14  . 

980 

3,426 

3,161 

15  . 

1,094 

1,857 

.  3,162 

16  . 

4,440 

2,796 

6,102 

17  . 

4,869 

2,678 

2,563 

2,792 

2,658 

2,279 

2,882 

2,486 

2,749 

1,080 

3,479 

2,679 

1,072 

3,470 

2,694 

1,168 

3,022 

2,024 

1.173 

2,997 

2,043 

3,812 

3,370 

3,231 

3,947 

3,196 

3.265 

2,722 

2,603 

3,536 

2,769 

2,575 

3,511 

2,993 

2,967 

3,934 

3,009 

2,805 

3.984 

5,156 

6,248 

6,939 

5,127 

6,177 

7.036 

1,268 

2,482 

2,068 

1,259 

2,464 

2,092 

943 

2,846 

2,619 

916 

2,873 

2,618 

3,194 

3,102 

2,429 

3,298 

2,871 

2,553 

3,477 

4,168 

3,169 

3,532 

3.981 

3.275 

4,443 

3,647 

4,421 

4.479 

3,411 

4,509 

2,625 

3,268 

4,605 

2,611 

3,266 

4,616 

1,056 

3,446 

3,047 

1.055 

3,469 

3,027 

1,153 

1,929 

2,966 

7,157 

1.916 

2,965 

4,670 

2,737 

4.884 

4,716 

2,628 

4.918 

6,071 

2,475 

2,422 

6,242 

2,169 

2,538 

VOTE 

FOR  CITY  OFFICERS  SINCE  CONSOLIDATION. 

541 

Assembly 

District. 

Mayor. 

Controller. 

President  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

Otto  T. 

Ban- 

nard.  R. . 

Wm.  J.  1 

Gaynor,  D: 

Wm.  R. 

Hearst, 

C.  A _ 

Wm.  A. 

Brender- 

gast, 

R.  and  C.A. 

Robert  R. 

Moore,  D. 

John  P. 

Aiitchel, 
R.  and  C.A. 

John  F. 
Galvin,  D . . 

12 

1,188|  4,723 

1.4461 

2,629 

4,72/ 1 

2,612 

4,744 

13 

1,689 1  3, 030 

1,3851 

3.028 

3,6531 

3,023 

3,671 

14 

2,315 

4,239 

1,TU3| 

4.021 

4,2041’ 

3,977 

4.250 

16 

6,580 

3.209 

1,623  i 

6,780 

3,6621 

6,946 

3,402 

16 

1,4921  8,615 

1,826 1 

3.260 

3, 8501 

8,249 

3,669 

17 

4,300 1  3,118 

2.1491 

6,299 

3,3021 

6,406 

3,186 

18 

1,3941  8,513 

2  152 1 

3,494 

3,545 

3,455 

3,632 

19 

4,719 

3,845 

3,040 1 

7,570 

3,997 

7,629 

3,935 

20 

1,053 

8,919 

2,1031 

3,089 

S,94l 

3,073 

3,948 

21 

4,681 

3.6901  3,0211 

7,601 

3,774 

7,672 

3,694 

22 

1,477 

8.225 

2.7411 

4.135 

3,252 

4,137 

3,268 

23 

6,674 

6.100 

5.2151 

11.704 

6,285 

11,751 

6,232 

24 

900 

2,614 

1.8211 

2,667 

2,629 

2,643 

2,642 

23 

4,050 

3.128 

1,6821 

6.018 

8,217 

6.605 

3,166 

26 

1,378 

2,457 

8,876 

6.086 

2,494 

5^114 

2,434 

27 

4,0381  2,4451  1,2361 

6.073 

2,607 1 

6,140 

2,527 

28 

973 

2.565 

1.845| 

2,769 

2,5611 

1  2,766 

2,673 

2^ 

4.479 

a  212 

1.7K1 1 

6. 0*^3 

3.800 

6,112 

3,286 

30 

3,0411  5,2631  4,2861 

7.271 

6,248 

7,243 

6,283 

31 

. 

3.676 

2.966 

3.T90I 

7,348 

2,979 

7,430 

2,903 

32 

4,276 

7.375 

6,546! 

10,486 

7.644 

10,327 

7,708 

33 

. 

2,090 

4,036 

3,7231 

6,538 

4.128 

5.452 

4,203 

34 

3,5ti9 

6,2981  4,9271 

8,197 

6,548 

8,194 

6,624 

35 

. 

4,072 

0,533 

3,8291 

7,472 

6.8131 

7.600 

6,788 

Totals  . 

86,497 

134.075 

87, 155 1 

168,888 

136,7251 

1  169,029 

136.338 

Bornuirb  of  Brooklyn. 

1 

3,504 

3,643 

1,163 

4,776 

3,4941 

1  4,713 

3,551 

2 

1,372 

4.601 

1,139 

2,526 

4,544 

2,416 

4,611 

3 

1,202 

4,841 

1,088 

2,403 

4,727 

2,273 

4,860 

4 

2  991 

3.417 

1.853 

4,942 

3,276 

4,797 

3,403 

5 

4  767 

3.201 

2,119 

7,022 

3.099 

6,951 

3,138 

6 

2.424 

3.168 

2,375 

4,845 

2,062 

4,636 

3,156 

7 

2,090 

8,923 

1,448 

3.704 

3,727 

3,529 

S.339 

8 

1,848 

4,229 

1,181 

8,291 

3,963 

8,046 

4,195 

9 

3.RP0 

6.276 

3.513 

7.610 

6,017 

7,395 

5,207 

10 

4.063 

4,S’6 

1,301 

6  543 

4,102 

6,427 

4,219 

11 

4,122 

3.663 

1.521 

6.799 

S,.503 

6.P62 

3.628 

12 

4  806 

4.:!94 

1.866 

7.082 

8  949 

6.713 

4.299 

13 

1,677 

3.639 

1.544 

3.221. 

3,606 

3,161 

3,676 

u 

1,365 

.3,713 

2  986 

3,613 

2,861 

3,748 

15 

1.947 

8 

It  774 

3.786 

8,774 

3,619 

3,940 

16 

4.27.5 

5.6.S6 

8  406 

7.7.30 

6.472 

7.602 

6,597 

17 

4  943 

2,5Ht3 

1.516 

6.467 

2.909 

6.470 

2,901 

18 

6.911 

4,791 

2.241 

9,280 

4,617 

9.165 

4.627 

19 

1,746 

3  £53 

2,036 

3.717 

3,249 

3,699 

3,2.84 

20 

. 

3,374 

8,176 

2,.820 

5.889 

3,113 

6,821 

8,127 

21 

1  1.221 

2.144 

1,867 

2.997 

2,137 

2,984 

2,140 

22 

6,338 

6,72.1 

6.832 

12.248 

6,486 

12,006 

6,560 

23 

2.991 

4,151 

4.192 

7,188 

4,089 

7,021 

4,132 

Totals  . 

73,8601  91.6661  40.0401 

1  124.979 

88,3761 

)  121,846 

90,880 

Roroiieb  of  OnoonR. 

1 

1,836 

4.620 

8.2101 

4,917 

4,684 1 

4,841 

4,749 

2 

1,003 

3,796 

3..558I 

6,398 

3,8211 

6.320 

3,890 

3 

3,464 

6.166 

5.1331 

8.463 

6,227) 

8,401 

6,282 

4 

4.7041  3.989 

3.2851 

7,907 

3,976) 

7.816 

4,011 

Totals  . 

11,907 

17.670 

16,1861 

26,686 

17,7081 

26,378 

17,932 

Boronerh  of  Rfrhmnnd. 

1 

6.040 

7.007 

2.8061 

1  7.404 

7,2831 

7.447 

7.220 

Beoapltulattnn  by  Boroug:hs. 

Manhattan  and  The 

Bronx  . 

86,497 

134,075 

87.155 

168,889 

136,725 

169,029 

136,338 

tsrooKiyn  . 

73.860 

91,666 

49.040 

124.979 

88,370 

121.846 

9<).880 

Queens  . 

11,907 

17,670 

16,180 

26,686 

17,708 

26,378 

17  932 

Richmond  . 

6,040 

7,067 

2,806 

7,404 

7,283 

7,447 

7)220 

Total  for  city.. 

177,304 

250,3781  164.1871 

i  827.957 

250,092])  SiM,700 

252.370 
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SCATTERING  VOTE,  1909. 

Borousb  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx — For  Mayor — Edwin  F.  Caaaldy,  8oc.. 
0,811;  Alfred  L.  Manlerre,  Pro.,  302;  Jamee  T.  Hunter.  Boc,  Lab.,  818:  Comellua 
Donovan.  Eight  Hour-League,  81.  For  Controller — ^William  W.  Paasage.  Soc..  7.868; 
Harry  W.  Doremus,  Pro.,  830;  Henry  Kuhn.  Soc.  Lab.,  888.  For  Prcaldent  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen — Victor  Buhr,  Soc.,  7,4W;  John  Berry,  Pro.,  853;  John  Hall, 
Soc.  Lab.,  892. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn — For  Mayor — Cassidy,  Boc..  8,874;  Manlerre,  Pro..  863; 
Hunter.  Soc.  Lab..  369;  Donovan,  Eight-Hour  League,  21.  For  Controller — Paaa- 
age,  Soc.,  4,253;  Doremts,  Pro.,  487;  Kuhn,  Soc.  Lab.,  449.  For  Prealdent  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen — Buhr,  Soc.,  4.309;  Berry.  Pro.,  440;  Hall.  Soc.  Lab..  398. 

Borough  of  Queens — For  Mayor — Cassidy,  Soc.,  1,004;  Manlerre.  Pro.,  112; 
Hunter,  Soc.  Lab.,  56;  Donovan.  Eight-Hour  Lea^e.  2.  For  Controller — Passage,  Soc., 
1,048;  Doremus.  Pro.,  120;  Kuhn,  Soc.  Lnb.  66.  For  President  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men — Buhr,  Soc.,  1,052;  Berry.  Pro..  129;  Hall,  Soc.  Lab.,  66. 

Borough  of  Wchinond — For  Mayor — Cassidy,  Soc.,  79;  Manlerre.  Pro..  89; 
Hunter,  Soc.  Lab..  18.  For  Controller — Passage,  Soc.,  88;  Doremus.  Pro.,  Ill;  Kuhn, 
Soc.  Lab.,  19.  For  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen — Buhr,  Soc.,  89;  Berry,  Pro., 
104;  Hall.  Soc.  Lab.,  18. 

Total  City — For  Mayor — Cassidy.  Soc.,  11,768;  Manlerre.  Pro..  866;  Hunter. 
Soc.  lAb..  1,2^;  Donovan,  Eight-Hour  League,  104.  For  Controller — Passage,  Soc., 
12,747;  Doremus,  Pro.,  1,048;  Kuhn.  Soc.  Lab.,  1,412.  For  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen — Buhr,  Soc.,  11,916;  Berry,  Pro.,  1,026;  Hall.  Soo.  Lab..  1,364. 


BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN,  1910-’ll. 

John  Purroy  iHtchel.  K.  and  C.  A.,  President. 
Francis  P.  Bent,  D.,  Vice-Chairman. 


Borough  of  Manhattan. 

1 —  William  Drescher,  D. 

2 —  Michael  Stanleton.  D. 

3 —  ‘John  J.  White,  D. 

4 —  James  J.  Smith,  D. 

5 —  Joseph  M.  Hannon,  D. 

6 —  Prank  J.  Dotzler.  R.  and  C.  A. 

7 —  Frank  L-  Dowling,  D. 

8—  M.  S.  Devine.  D. 

9 —  ^William  C.  Towen,  D. 

10 —  ^Edwin  W.  Sohmer,  D. 

11 —  Louis  Wendel,  jr.,  D. 

12 —  William  P.  Kenneally.  D. 

13 —  John  McCann,  D. 

14 —  John  Ix>03.  D. 

15 —  Niles  R.  Becker,  R.  and  C.  A. 

16 —  Thomas  F.  Baldwin.  D. 

17 —  Joseph  Schloss.  R.  and  "C.  A. 

18 —  James  J.  Nugent.  D. 

10 — William  D.  Brush.  R.  and  C.  A. 

20 —  John  J.  Reardon.  D. 

21—  Bryant  WUlard,  R. 

22 —  Michael  J.  Volkmann,  R.  and  C.  A. 

23 —  John  H.  Boschen.  R.  and  C.  A. 

24 —  John  A.  Bolles,  R.  and  C.  A. 

25 —  Charles  Delaney,  D. 

26 —  Trlstam  B.  Johnson,  R.  and  C.  A. 

27 —  William  J.  Desmond.  D.  and  C.  A. 

28 —  Courtlandt  Nlcoll,  R. 

29 —  John  F.  Walsh.  D. 

30 —  Ralph  Folks,  R.  and  C.  A. 

31 —  Percy  L.  Davis,  R.  and  C.  A. 

32 —  Leonard  A.  Van  Noetrand.  R.  and 

C.  A, 

33 —  Samuel  Marx.  D. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

34 —  Lawrence  J.  Pagan.  R.  and  C.  -A.. 

35 —  Peter  Sheridan.  D. 

36 —  James  J.  Mulheam.  R.  and  C.  A. 

37 —  John  J.  Hlckev,  D. 

38 —  Abram  W.  Herbst.  R.  and  C  A. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

39 —  James  Hamilton,  R.  and  C.  A. 

40—  William  H.  Finley.  R.  and  C.  A. 

41 —  Waldo  S.  Godwin,  R.  and  C.  A. 

42 —  Robert  F.  Downing.  R. 

43 —  Michael  Carberry,  D. 

44 —  F.  A.  Cunningham.  D. 

■  45 — John  S.  Ga>'nor.  R 
:  46 — J.  R.  Weston,  R. 

I  47 — John  Dlemer,  R. 

I  48 — William  J.  Heffernan,  D. 

I  49 — Francis  P.  Kenney.  D. 

50 — ^J.  J.  Meagher.  D. 

]  51 — J.  E.  Campbell.  D. 

I  52 — Daniel  R.  Coleman.  R. 

53 —  “Stephen  Callaghan,  R. 

54 —  James  H.  Finnlgan.  D. 

,  55 — Thomas  J.  McAleer,  D. 

I  56 — Thomas  F.  Barton.  D. 

■  57 — Lewis  M.  Potter.  R. 

i  58 — O.  Grant  Esterbrook,  R. 
j  59 — George  A.  Morrison.  R. 

60 —  J.  F.  Hoertz.  D. 

61 —  Francis  P.  Bent.  D. 

62 —  George  Markert.  R. 

63 —  Edward  Elchhom,  R. 

:  64 — Henry  F.  Grimm,  R. 

'  65 — .Alexander  S.  Drescher,  D. 

'  Borough  of  Queens. 

'  66— Daniel  EhnthoU,  R.  and  C.  A. 
67 — Edward  Brady.  D. 

1^ — Alexander  Dujat,  D. 

69 —  Frederick  Snell.  D. 

70 —  W.  Augustus  Shipley.  R. 

I  Borough  of  Richmond. 

71—  William  Fink,  D. 

I  72 — Daniel  T.  Cornell.  D 
73— C.  P.  Cole.  D. 


Totals — Republicans  and  Republicans  Indorsed  by  the  Civic  Alliance,  32;  Demo¬ 
crats,  41. 

Term  of  Aldermen,  two  years;  salary.  $2,000  a  year. 

The  five  Borough  Presidents  also  have  votes  In  this  body. 

‘Elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  D.  “Elected 
to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  D.  Gunther,  R. 
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VOTE  FOR  AEDEKMEN.  1909. 
Eorouch  of  Manhattan. 

1.  Thomas  John  Horgan,  R.,  1,475; 

William  Drescher,  D.,  4,087;  Abraham 

Schonberg,  Soc.,  36;  William  T.  Magrath, 
Pro,,  7.  Dreseher’s  plurality,  2,612. 

2.  Angelo  Biondi,  R.  and  C.  A.,  1,912; 
Michael  Stapleton,  D..  3,967;  Max  Mysell, 
Soc.,  233;  W.  T.  Bogert,  Pro.,  3.  Staple¬ 
ton’s  plurality,  2,055. 

3.  Joseph  L.  Conte.  R.,  946;  Timothy 
P.  Sullivan.  D..  5,154;  B.  M.  Braune,  Soc., 
101;  Henry  Hahn,  Pro.,  4.  Sullivan’s 
plurality.  4,208. 

4.  Michael  J.  Murphy,  R.,  710;  James 
J.  Smith,  D.,  2,736;  Samuel  Feldman,  Soc., 
223;  Isaac  G.  Newman,  Pro.,  4.  Smith’s 
plurality,  2,026. 

6.  John  C.  McGann,  R.  and  C.  A., 
3,375;  Joseph  M.  Hannon.  D.,  4,751; 

Charles  Turk,  See.,  69;  V.  Valentine,  Pro., 
14.  Hannon’s  plurality,  1,376. 

6.  Frank  J.  Dotzler,  R.  and  C.  A., 

3,127;  Adolph  Moskovltz,  D.,  2,305; 

Nathan  Stupneker,  .Soc.,  211;  J.  H.  Dufide, 
Pro.,  1.  DotzlePs  plurality,  822. 

7.  Eugene  De  Kay  Townsend,  R.  and 
C.  A.,  3,373;  Frank  L.  Dowling,  D.,  4,094; 
Allan  Dawson,  Soc.,  59;  Fred  A.  Loomis. 
Pro.,  14.  Dowling’s  plurality,  721. 

8.  Thomas  Levy,  R.,  746;  Max  S.  Le¬ 
vine.  D.,  2,731;  G.  S.  Streeter.  Soc.,  433; 
Russell  Sterns.  Pro.,  6.  Levine’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,985. 

9.  Gerold  Von  Castee.  R.,  1,263;  Will¬ 

iam  C.  Towen,  D.,  3,034;  Ferdinand  Neu- 
slus,  Soc.,  118;  B.  A.  Barreson,  Pro.,  2; 
Thomas  W.  Hastings,  C.  A.,  2,288. 

Towen’s  plurality,  746. 

10.  George  J.  Schneider,  R..  1,953;  Ed¬ 
win  W.  Sohmer.  D.,  2,509;  Barthold  Korn, 
Soc.,  299;  J.  Jeffreys,  jr..  Pro.,  18. 
Sohmer’ B  plurality,  656. 

11.  Herman  W.  Beyer,  R.,  2,835;  L.ouis 
Wendel,  jr.,  D.,  3,921;  George  Klinger, 
Soc..  84;  Robert  J.  McAusland,  Pro.,  9; 
John  F.  Schmitt,  C.  A.,  1,223.  WendeTs 
plurality,  1,086. 

12.  Henry  Bossert,  R..  1,191;  William 
P.  Kenneally,  D.,  4,837;  Edward  Meyer, 
Soc.,  155;  J.  2k)mner.  Pro.,  8.  Kenneally’ s 
plurality,  3,646. 

13.  James  J.  Dawson,  R.,  1,734;  John 
McCann,  D.,  3,765;  Ferd  Nlele,  Soc.,  52; 
Charles  Ingram,  Pro.,  4.  McCann’s  plu¬ 
rality.  2,031. 

14.  Patrick  J.  Conroy.  R.,  2,615;  John 
Loos,  D.,  4,122;  George  H.  Hamilton,  Soc., 
87;  William  H.  Miller,  Pro.,  8.  Loos’s 
plurality,  1,507. 

15.  Niles  R.  Becker,  R.  and  C.  A., 
6,478;  Gordon  S.  P.  Kleeberg,  D.,  3,824; 
Charles  Dougherty,  Soc.,  48;  Joseph  H. 
Hebron,  Pro.,  14.  Becker’s  plurality, 
2,654. 

16.  Thomas  Rock,  R.  and  C.  A.,  3,210; 
Thomas  F.  Baldwin,  D.,  3,655;  Millard 
Price,  Soc..  163;  Carl  Grlmskold,  Pro.,  9. 
Baldwin’s  plurality,  445. 

17.  Joseph  Schloss,  R.  and  C.  A., 

6.003;  Prank  E.  Loughran,  D.,  3,459; 

Gustavus  Myers,  Soc.,  114;  H.  J.  Car¬ 
rington,  Pro.,  28.  Schloss’ s  plurality, 
2,544. 

18.  Joseph  Linhart,  R..  1,680;  James  J. 
Nugent,  D.,  3,584;  Morris  Green,  Soc., 
243;  A.  F.  Anderson.  Pro..  9.  Nugent’s 
pluraM^  1,904. 

19.  William  D.  Brush,  R.  and  C.  A., 


7,378;  James  J.  Hines.  D.,  4,106;  Louis 
Chaskin,  Soc.,  161;  R.  L.  Record,  Pro.,  17. 
Brush’s  plurality,  3,272. 

20.  Emanuel  Castka,  R..  1.178;  John  J. 
Reardon,  D.,  3,999;  Franz  Mareck,  Soc., 
408;  A.  J.  Lounsberry,  Pro.,  5.  Reardon’s 
plurality.  2.821. 

21.  Bryant  Willard,  R.,  4,907;  Edward 
Joseph  Healy,  D.,  3,811;  Miles  M.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Soc.,  133;  James  K.  Moore, 
Pro.,  14.  Willard's  plurality,  1.096. 

22.  Michael  J.  Volkmann,  R.  and  C. 
A..  4,194;  John  W.  O’Reilly,  D.,  3,161; 
Wm.  F.  Ehret,  Soc.,  593;  W.  F.  Copeland, 
Pro.,  6.  Volkmann’s  plurality.  1,033. 

23.  John  H.  Boschen,  R.  and  C.  A., 
5,290;  John  J.  McDonald,  D.,  3,105;  Henry 
Cardeli,  Soc.,  78;  F.  Bennett,  Pro.,  10. 
Boschen’s  plurality,  2,185. 

24.  John  A.  Bolles,  R.  and  C.  A.,  5,- 
838;  John  J.  F.  Mulcahy,  D..  3.714;  G.  'J. 
Sessler,  Soc.,  125;  George  Munro,  Pro.,  8. 
Bolles’ s  plurality,  2.124. 

25.  William  J.  Hannon,  R.,  1,251; 
Charles  Delaney,  D.  and  C.  A..  4,097; 
Herman  Levy,  Soc.,  339;  George  H.  For¬ 
ster,  Pro.,  3.  Delaney’s  plurality.  2,846. 

26.  Tristan)  B.  Johnson,  R.  and  C.  A., 
5,583;  James  Conry,  D.,  3,260;  Max  Taen- 
zer,  Soc.,  78;  A.  E.  Varcoe,  Pro.,  20. 
Johnson’s  plurality,  2,323. 

27.  Bernard  Goldschmidt,  R.,  2,615; 
Wiliiam  J.  Desmond,  D.  and  Ci.  A.,  5,108; 
M.  Lagowitz,  Soc.,  364;  J.  O.  Banning, 
Pro.,  1.  Desmond’s  plurality,  2,493. 

28.  Courtlandt  Nicoll.  R.,  4,025;  Fran¬ 
cis  D.  Gallatin,  D.,  2,531;  Henry  Harris, 
Soc.,  50;  Edward  M.  Smith,  Pro.,  13. 
Nicoll’s  plurality,  1.494. 

29.  August  Bauer,  R..  1,120;  John  F. 
Walsh,  D.,  2,583;  John  Paar,  Soc.,  139; 
William  Straight.  Pro.,  2.  Walsh’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,463. 

30.  Ralph  Folks,  R.  and  C.  A.,  5,880; 
Joseph  D.  Kavanagh,  D.,  3,542;  Adolph 
Groelinger,  Soc.,  64;  Robert  Houghton, 
Pro.,  10.  Folks’s  plurality,  2,338. 

31.  Percy  L.  Davis,  R.  and  C.  A., 
2,760;  James  P.  Egan,  D.,  1,617;  James 
Boyd,  Soc.,  82;  R.  G.  Green,  Pro.,  6. 
Davis’s  plurality,  1,143. 

32.  Leonard  A.  Van  Nostrand,  R.  and 
C.  A.,  2,786;  James  H.  Kehoe,  D..  2,312; 
John  Harter,  Soc.,  119;  R.  H.  Rome,  Pro., 
2.  Van  Nostrand’s  plurality,  474. 

33.  Leonard  W.  Simmons,  R.  4,883; 
Samuel  Marx,  D.  and  C.  A.,  5,376;  An¬ 
drew  B.  De  Milt,  Soc.,  167;  John  Conroy, 
Pro.,  31.  Marx’s  plurality,  493. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

34.  Lawrence  J.  Fagan,  R.  and  C.  A., 
7,939;  James  W.  Brown,  D.,  6,125;  H.  C. 
Roesch.  Soc.,  401;  G.  Lindquist,  Pro.,  12. 
Fagan’s  plurality,  1,814. 

35.  Prank  H.  iclschedlek,  R.,  624; 

Peter  Sheridan,  D.,  906;  August  Hansen, 
Soc.,  38;  Charles  H.  Doremus,  Pro.,  6; 
Thomas  J.  Mulligan,  C.  A.,  661.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  plurality,  246. 

36  James  J.  Mulhearn,  R.  and  C.  A., 
2,409;  William  P.  Corbett,  D.,  2,149' 

Charles  Moder,  Soc.,  133.  Mulhearn’s  plu¬ 
rality,  260. 

37.  Edward  A.  Davis,  R.,  2,554;  John 
J.  Hickey,  D.,  4,088;  Charles  A.  Gall, 
Soc.,  432;  George  Creasy,  Pro.,  10.  Hick¬ 
ey’s  plurality,  1,534. 

38  Abram  W.  Herbst,  R.  and  Ct  A., 
7,862;  Andrew  J.  Kelly,  D.,  6,736;  R.  B. 
Benokoerner,  Soc.,  432;  Albert  H.  Still¬ 
man.  Pro.,  34.  Herbst’s  plurality,  1,126. 

39.  James  Hamilton,  R.  and  C.  A.,  3,- 
036;  Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  D..  2,126; 
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Louis  Schaplro,  Soc..  54;  H.  J.  Glazier, 
Pro.,  6.  Hamilton's  plurality,  910. 

40.  'William  H.  Finley.  R.  and  C.  .A., 
3.119;  Frederick  C.  Hochdorffer,  D.,  2,389; 
Theodore  Rings,  Soc.,  217;  C.  W.  Fuess, 
Pro.  9.  Finley’s  plurality,  730. 

41.  Waldo  S.  Goowin,  R..  L.^as;  Mat¬ 
thew  J.  Crowley,  D.,  1.058;  Carl  Classen, 
Soc.,  23;  B.  F.  Austin,  Pro.,  0.  Godwin  s 
plurality,  475. 

Unrough  of  Brooklyn. 

42.  Robert  F.  Downing.  R.  and  C 
1,543;  William  J.  Mahon,  D..  3.GU0; 

Charles  L.  Furman,  Soc.,  62;  William 

E.  Hough,  Pro.,  18.  Downing’s  plu¬ 
rality,  853. 

43.  Joseph  H.  McMullen,  jr.,  R.. 

I, 892;  Michael  Carberry,  D.,  4,303; 
George  S.  Piggot,  Soc.,  37;  George 
McClure.  Pro.,  12.  Carberry's  plural¬ 
ity.  2,411. 

44.  William  P.  Murtagh,  R.,  1,262; 
Frank  A.  Cunningham,  D.,  4,854;  Mar¬ 
tin  Danneberger,  Soc.,  59;  Peder  Olsen, 
Pro.,  9.  Cunningham’s  plurality,  3,592, 

45.  John  S.  Gaynor,  R..  C.  A.  ana 
Ind.  L.,  5,050;  James  J.  Comerford.  D., 
3,209;  J.  Chant  Lipes,  Soc.,  107;  Simeqn 

J.  Nicholson,  Pro.,  13.  Gaynor's  plu¬ 
rality,  1,841.  ^ 

46.  James  R.  Weston.  R.,  5,323; 

John  A.  Walsh.  D.  and  C.  A.,  4,738; 
Thomas  A.  Hopkins,  Soc.,  100;  George 

H.  MacEthron,  Pro.,  33.  Weston’s  plu¬ 
rality,  585. 

47.  John  Delmer,  R.,  C.  A.  and  Ind. 
L..  5,246;  John  O.  Schaffner,  D.,  2,803; 
William  Graf,  Soc.,  245;  Hollis  H. 
Terry,  Pro.,  8.  Deimer’s  plurality.  2,443. 

48.  George  A.  Campbell,  R.,  2,087; 
William  J.  Heffernan,  D.,  C.  A.  and 
Ind.  L..  5,396;  Otto  Steifel,  Soc.,  75; 
Nelson,  Pro.,  11.  Heffernan’s  plurality, 
3,309. 

49.  James  E.  McAvoy,  R.  and  C.  A.. 

3,334;  Francis  P.  Kenney,  D.,  3.867: 

Philip  Kennell,  Soc.,  70:  Carl  A.  Palm- 
gren.  Pro.,  12.  Kenney’s  plurality.  .533. 

50.  Frederick  Linde,  R..  5,114;  John 
J.  Meagher.  D..  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L.. 
7.568;  Gilbert  L.  Blair,  Soc.,  109;  Chris¬ 
tian  C.  Pederson.  Pro.,  33.  Meagher’s 
plurality.  2.454. 

51.  Charles  J.  Dumas,  R.,  4,298: 

James  E.  Campbell,  D.,  C.  A.  and  Ind. 
L..  5,380;  Arnold  Fleming,  Soc.,  53; 

Charles  Cedarholm,  Pro.,  25.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  plurality,  1,082. 

52.  Daniel  R.  Coleman.  R..  4,408; 

Richardson  Webster,  D..  3.449:  George 

F.  Maglnn,  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L.,  1.334; 
Johann  A.  Behringer.  Soc.,  40;  John  V. 
E.  Swart,  Pro.,  25.  Coleman’s  plurality. 

I, 019. 

53.  John  D.  Gunther,  R..  5.310: 

Theodore  Witte,  D.,  4,210;  Herman 

Lavltz,  Soc.,  89:  Horatio  N.  Hardy. 

Pro.,  23:  Christopher  Hill,  C.  A..  1.467 
Gunther’s  plurality,  1.100. 

54.  Hugh  D.  Newman.  1.979;  James 
H.  Finnlgan,  D.,  3.077:  Henry  Weiss. 
Soc.,  168;  Charles  H.  Youngs,  Pro.,  11. 
Finnlgan’s  plurality,  1.698. 

.55.  William  H.  Pranges,  R.,  1,280: 
Thomas  J.  McAIeer,  D..  3.736:  Peter  B. 
Meade,  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L..  1.404: 

Charles  Rottenberg.  Soc.,  117;  Solomon 
T.  Thorn,  Pro.,  8:  Patrick  J.  Geraghty. 
Ind..  255.  McAleer’s  plurality.  2,332. 

56.  David  J.  Magner,  R.,  2.051: 

Thomas  F.  Barton,  D.,  3,994:  John 

Reilly.  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L.,  1,588;  John 
Jennings,  Soc.,  139;  James  B.  Davie, 
Pro..  19.  Barton’s  plurality.  1,943. 

57.  Lewis  M.  Poller.  R.,  C.  A.  and 

Ind.  L..  7,619;  William  Texter,  D., 

5,630;  Gus  Petrlt,  Soc.,  150;  O.  D.  Sew¬ 
ard.  Pro.,  21.  Potter’s  pluralllty,  1,989. 

58.  O.  Grant  Esterbrook.  R..  0.220; 

William  Betz.  D.,  2,899;  James  M. 

Hasbrouck,  Ind.  L..  54:  Michael  S. 

Kerrigan.  Soc.,  70:  George  M.  Mather. 
Pro.,  37.  Esterbrook’s  plurality,  2.321. 

59.  George  A.  Morrison,  R..  7,424; 

William  M.  King,  D.  and  Ind.  L..  4.578; 
Winchester  De  Voe,  Soc.,  156;  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Pro.,  47.  Morrison’s  plurality. 
2,846. 

60.  Otto  Muhlbauer,  R.  and  Ind.  L.. 
2,254;  John  F.  Hoertz,  D.,  3,326;  Jo¬ 
seph  Kalsh,  Soc.,  417;  Hiram  C.  Win- 
ham,  Pro.,  4.  Hoertz’s  plurality,  1,072. 

61.  Matthew  R.  Seaman,  R.,  3.571; 
Francis  P.  Bent,  D.,  C.  A.  and  Ind  L., 
5,4.82;  Joseph  Weil.  Soc.,  310;  John  A. 
Hinsch.  Pro.,  12.  Bent’s  plurality,  1,911. 

62.  George  Markert,  R.  and  C.  A.. 

3,088;  William  Hawley,  D.,  2.041; 

Leonard  Davidson,  Soc.,  296;  Amos  E. 
Smith,  Pro.,  10.  Markert’s  plurality, 
1.047. 

03.  Edward  Elchhorn,  R.,  4,072: 

Emil  Rose,  D.,  3.268;  Abraham  J.  Por- 
tener,  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L..  2.194;  Meyer 
Abramson.  Soc.,  230;  John  Bence,  Pro., 

21.  Eichhorn’s  plurality.  804. 

64.  Henry  F.  Grimm.  R..  4,599; 

Richard  J.  Dawson.  D.,  3.5.87;  James  E. 
Coleman,  C.  A.  and  Ind.  L.,  2,844; 

Henry  Augnet,  Soc..  411;  Charles  John¬ 
son,  Pro.,  19.  Grimm’s  plurality,  1.012. 

65.  James  F.  Martzon.  R..  3,042: 

Alexander  S.  Drescher.  D.  and  C.  A., 

5  382:  Alfred  E.  Banks,  Ind.  L..  243; 
Morris  Mannes.  Soc.,  586;  James  W. 
Rutherford.  Pro.,  13.  Drescher’s  plu¬ 
rality,  2,340. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

66.  Daniel  Ehnthalt.  R.  and  C.  A., 

4,898;  George  M.  O’Connor,  D..  4.718; 

iienry  Krueger.  Soc.,  253:  William  W.  Os¬ 
wald.  Pro..  23.  Ehnthalt’s  plurality.  180. 

67.  Otto  C.  Gelbke.  R..  4.328;  Edward 
Brady.  D.,  9.330;  John  Burgher.  Soc.,  491; 
James  Hutcheon.  Pro.,  18.  Brady’s  plu¬ 
rality.  5,002. 

68.  William  T.  Bealln.  R.,  1.324;  Alex¬ 
ander  Dujat.  D.,  3,648;  Charles  Schmidt. 
Soc.,  176;  George  Cameren,  Pro..  27: 
Frank  X.  Duer,  C.  A..  3,402.  Dujat’s 
plurality,  246. 

69.  Charles  A.  Post,  R.,  1,570;  Fred¬ 
erick  Snell.  D..  1.863;  Ray  M.  Hyde.  Pro.. 

20.  Snell’s  plurality.  293. 

70.  W.  Augustus  Shipley,  R..  3,738; 
Martin  W.  Lochner,  D..  2.899:  Gustave 
Bashaner,  Soc.,  86;  Henry  C.  Homier, 
Pro.,  32:  Michael  J.  Carter.  C.  A.,  2,597. 
Shipley’s  plurality.  839. 

Bo'ough  of  Richmond. 

71’.  William  A.  Eadle,  R.  and  C.  -4., 
2.386;  William  Fink.  D..  2.427:  Adolph 

Helenlus.  Pro.,  25.  Fink’s  plurality,  41. 

72.  Joseph  Curren,  R.  and  C.  .4..  2.241; 
Daniel  T.  Ccrnell.  D..  2.615;  .llvln  Jaeger, 
Sr..  Ind.  L..  66:  Jacob  Braim.  Soc.,  59: 
William  N.  Stillwell.  Pro.,  14.  Cornell’s 
;  plurality.  374. 

1  73.  Bernard  Mullin,  R.  and  C.  A., 

1  2.300:  Charles  P.  Cole.  D..  2,645;  Meldon 

1  Hubert,  Pro.,  61.  Cole’s  plurality,  285. 
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Elective. 

Mayor — William  J.  Gaynor,  D. ;  salary, 
$15,000;  term,  4  years,  ending  Dec.  31, 
1»13. 

Controller — William  A.  Prendergast,  R. 
and  C.  A.;  salary,  $15,000;  term,  4  years, 
ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen — 
John  Purroy  Mltchel,  R.  and  C.  A.,; 
salary.  $5,000;  term,  4  years,  ending  Dec, 
31.  1913. 

Appointive. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  most  of 
the  principal  appointive  officials  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor. 

Mayor’s  Secretary — Robert  Adamson; 
salary.  $6,000. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses — Fran¬ 
cis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr. ;  salary,  $3,500. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures — John  L.  Walsh;  salary. 
$5,000. 

Board  of  City  Record — The  Mayor,  the 
Controller  and  the  Corporation  Counsel. 
Supervisor — David  Ferguson;  salary, 
$5,000. 

Commissioners  of  Licenses — Herman 
Robinson;  salary,  $5,000.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner — Samuel  Prince;  salary,  $3,500. 

Commissioner  of  Accounts — Raymond  B. 
Fosdick;  salary,  $5,000.  Chief  Accountant 
— Harry  M.  Rice;  salary,  $4,000. 

City  Chamberlain — Charles  H.  Hyde; 
salary,  $12,000.  Deputy  Chamberlain — 
Henry  J.  Walsh;  salary,  $5,000. 

Corporation  Counsel — Archibald  R. 
Watson;  salary,  $15,000.  Assistants  to  the 
Corporation  Counsel — Theodore  Connoly; 
salary,  $12,000;  George  L.  Sterling  and 
Charles  D.  Orlendorf;  salary,  $10,000; 
William  P.  Burr,  R.  P.  Chittenden,  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Crowell  and  John  L.  O'Brien; 
salary,  $7,500;  Terence  Parley  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  McGoldrick;  salary,  $7,000;  Cor¬ 
nelius  F.  Collins  and  Curtis  A.  Peters; 
salary,  $6,500;  John  F.  O’Brien,  Edward 
S.  Malone,  Edwin  J.  Freedman,  Louis  H. 
Hahio  and  Frank  B.  Pierce;  salary, 
$5,500.  Assigned  to  branch  office.  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Brooklyn — Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  in  charge— James  D.  Bell;  salary, 
$10,000;  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel —  , 
Patrick  E.  Callahan;  salary,  $7.5(K);  Rich-  1 
ard  B.  Greenwood,  Jr.;  salary,  $6,500;  | 
George  M.  Curtis;  salary,  $6,000;  Daniel  I 
D.  Whitney,  Jr.;  salary,  $5,600.  Assistant 
in  charge  of  Bureau  for  the  Recovery  of 
Penalties — Herman  Stiefel;  salary,  $6,000. 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  tor  the 
Collection  of  Arrears  for  Personal  Taxes — 
George  O’Reilly;  salary,  $5,000.  Assistant 
in  charge  of  Tenement  House  Department  , 
Bureau — John  P.  O’Brien;  salary.  $6,500. 
Assistant  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Street 
Openings — Joel  J.  Squier;  salary.  $6,000. 

Tax  Commissioners — President  of  the 
Board — Lawson  Purdy;  salary.  $8.0<X). 
Commissioners — Charles  J.  McCormack, 
John  J.  Halleran,  Charles  T,  White, 
Daniel  S.  McElroy,  Edward  Kaufmann 
and  Judson  G.  Wall;  salary.  $7,000.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board— C.  Rockland  Tyng; 
salary.  $4,000.  Chief  Deputy  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate-Frank  J.  Bel!;  salary,  $7,000.  Sur¬ 
veyor — Henry  W.  Vog  J;  salary,  $7,000. 
Deputy  In  charge.  Borough  of  Brooklyn — 
David  B.  Hutton;  salary,  $3,500.  Deputy 


in  charge.  Borough  of  The  Bronx — Peter 
J.  Kelly;  salary,  $3,500.  Deputy  in 
charge.  Borough  of  Queens — Richard  H. 
Williams;  salary,  $2,250.  Deputy  in 
charge.  Borough  of  Richmond — Michael  J. 
Langan;  salary,  $3,000. 

Commissioner  of  Correction — Patrick  A. 
Whitney;  salary.  $7,500.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner — William  J.  Wright;  salary, 
$4,000.  Secretary — John  B.  Fitzgerald; 
salary,  $3,000. 

Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund — The 
Mayor,  the  Controller,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  City  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  no 

j  Board  of  Parole  of  the  New  York 
I  City  Reformatory  of  Misdemeanors — The 
j  Commissioner  of  Correction,  Judges  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Wyatt  and  Robert  J.  Wilkins,  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions;  City  Magis¬ 
trates  Frederick  B.  House  and  Eldward  J. 
Dooley,  Samuel  B.  Hamburger,  John  C. 
Heinz,  Rosario  Maggio  and  Richard  E. 
Troy;  no  salary. 

Tenement  House  Commissioner — John  J. 
Murphy;  salary,  $7,500.  First  Deputy 
Commissioner — William  H.  Abbott,  Jr.; 
salary,  $4,500.  Second  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner — Frank  Mann;  salary,  $4,000. 

Armory  Board — The  Mayor,  the  Con¬ 
troller,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen,  Brigadier  General  George  Moore 
Smith,  Commodore  J.  W.  Miller  and  the 
president  of  the  Department  of  Taxes;  no 
salary.  Secretary  of  the  Board — Clark  D. 
Rhinehart;  salary.  $2,600. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners — President 
of  the  Board — John  C.  McGuire;  salary, 
$6,000.  Commissioners— Richard  Welling 
and  Alexander  Kecgh;  salary,  $5,000. 
Secretary — Frank  A.  Spencer;  salary, 
$5,000.  Assistant  Secretary — John  F. 
Skelly;  salary,  $4,000. 

Permanent  Census  Board — The  Mayor, 
the  Police  Commissioner,  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools;  no  salary.  Secre¬ 
tary — George  H.  Chatfield;  salary.  $4,000. 

Change  of  Grade  Damage  Commission¬ 
ers — William  D.  Dickey.  Michael  J.  Fla¬ 
herty  and  David  Robinson;  salary,  $3,000. 
Secretary — Lament  McLoughlin;  salary, 
$2,500. 

Board  of  Assessors — Joseph  P.  Hen- 
nessy.  William  C.  Armonde  and  Antonio 
C.  Astarita;  salary.  $5,000.  Secretary — 
Thomas  J.  Drennan;  salary,  $5,000. 

Commissioners  of  Elections — John  T. 
Dorjilng  (president).  Charles  B.  Page, 
James  Kane  and  John  E.  Smith;  salary, 
$5,000.  Chief  Clerk-Michael  T.  Daly; 
salary,  $3,600.  Deputy  Chief  Clerk— Will¬ 
iam  Plimiey;  salary.  $3,000. 

Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commission 
— Philip  D.  Farley.  William  Q.  Ford  and 
John  J.  McLaughlin;  no  salary 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission- 
George  A.  Soper  (president).  James  H. 
Fuertes,  H.  de  B.  Parsons,  Charles  Sooy- 
smith  and  Llnsly  R.  Williams;  salary. 
$3,000.  Engineer — Max  L.  Berry;  salary. 
$4,000. 

Board  of  Examiners — George  A.  Just 
(chairman),  William  A.  Earing.  Lewis 
Harding.  Charles  G.  Smith,  Edward  F. 
Croker,  William  Crawford  and  Charles 
Buek;  $10  per  meeting. 
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Art  Commission — Robert  W.  de  Forest 
(president),  Arnold  W.  Brunner  (vice- 
president),  Charles  Howland  Russell  (sec¬ 
retary),  A.  Augustus  Healy,  William  .1. 
Gajtior,  Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Herbert 
Adams,  Francis  C.  Jones,  R.  T.  H.  Hal¬ 
sey  and  George  L.  Rives;  no  salary.  As¬ 
sistant  secretary — John  Quincy  Adams; 
salary,  $3,600. 

Park  Commissioners — Charles  B.  Stover 
(president),  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond 
Boroughs;  Michael  J.  Kennedy,  for  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn;  Thomas  J.  Higgins, 
for  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx;  salary, 
$5,000.  Secretary— Clinton  H.  Smith;  sal¬ 
ary,  $4,800.  Chief  Engineer  for  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  Richmond — Edward  A.  Miller; 
salary,  $4,000.  Chief  Engineer  tor  The 
Bronx — Martin  Schenk;  salary.  $4,000. 
Superintendent  for  Brooklyn — William  J. 
Zartman;  salary,  $4,000. 

The  Board  of  Health— The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health,  the  Health  Officer  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Police;  no  salary.  Members  of  Medical 
Advisory  Board — Edward  G.  Janeway, 
William  M.  Polk,  Joseph  D.  Bryant, 
Francis  P.  Klnnlcut,  T.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den,  Abraham  Jacobi,  Richard  H.  Derby, 
A.  Alexander  Smith,  D.  Emmett  Holt,  J. 
Winters  Brannan  and  John  A.  McCarkle. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health — Eu¬ 
gene  W.  Scheffer;  salary.  $5,000.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health — Ernst  J.  Lederle; 
salary,  $7,600,  Secretary  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner — Curtis  E.  Lakeman;  salary,  $3,000. 
Chief  Clerk — James  McC.  Miller;  salary. 
$3,500.  Registrar  of  Records— William  H. 
Gullfoy;  salary,  $5,000.  General  Medical 
Officer — Hermann  M.  Biggs;  salary, 
$6,000.  Sanitary  Superintendent — Walter 
Bensel;  salary,  $7,000. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
— The  Mayor,  the  Controller,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  In  this  board  the  Mayor,  the  Con¬ 
troller  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  three  votes  apiece,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Brookljm  two  votes  apiece,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boroughs  of  The  Bronx, 
Queens  and  Richmond  one  vote  apiece. 
Secretary  of  the  Board — Joseph  Haag; 
salary.  $7,500.  Assistant  Secretaiy- 
William  D.  Lawrence;  salary.  $4,000. 
Clerk  to  the  Board — Charles  V.  Adee; 
salary,  $4,000.  Chief  Engineer — Nelson  P. 
Lewis;  salary.  $12,000.  Assistant  Engi¬ 
neer — Arthur  S.  -iSittle;  salary,  $6,000. 
Assistant  Engineer  In  charge  of  Division 
of  Franchises — Harry  P.  Nichols;  salary, 
$6,000. 

Board  of  Education  (no  salary) — Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  Egerton  L.  Wlnthrop, 
jr. ;  vice-president,  John  Greene.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board — Richard  B.  Aldcroftt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Ira  L.  Bamberger.  Nicholas  J. 
Barrett,  Charles  E.  Bruce,  Joseph  E. 
Cosgrove,  James  Creelmtin,  Francis  P. 
Cunnlon,  Thomas  M.  De  Laney,  Miss 
Martha  L.  Draper,  Horace  E.  Dres¬ 
ser,  Alexander  Ferris.  George  J. 
Gillespie.  Robert  L.  Harrison.  Louis 
Haupt,  Thomas  J.  Higgins,  Arthur 
Holllck,  Hugo  Kanzler.  Max  Katzenberg, 
Miss  Olivia  Leventrltt.  Robert  E.  McCaf- 
ferty,  Dennis  J.  McDonald.  Patrick  F. 
McGowan.  Ralph  McKee.  Alrick  H.  Man, 
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John  Martin,  Augustus  G.  Miller.  Herman 
A.  Metz,  Louis  Newman.  Antonio  Plsanl. 
Frank  L.  Polk,  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Post,  Mra. 
Helen  C.  Robbins,  Henry  H.  Sherman. 
Arthur  S.  Somers.  Abraham  Stem.  M. 
Samuel  Stern,  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan, 
M.  J.  Sullivan,  James  F.  Sullivan, 
Bernard  Suydam,  Rupert  B.  Thomas. 
John  R.  Thompson.  Alphonso  Weiner, 
John  Whalen,  Frank  D.  Wllsey 
and  George  W.  Wingate.  Secretary  of 
the  Board — A.  Emerson  Palmer;  salary, 
$5,500.  Auditor  of  the  Board — Henry  R. 
M.  Cook;  salary,  $5,500.  Superintendent 
of  School  Supplies — Patrick  Jones;  salary. 
$7,500.  Superintendent  of  School  Build¬ 
ings — C.  E.  J.  Snyder;  salary,  $10,000. 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools — William 
'  H.  Maxwell;  salary.  $10,000.  Associate 
City  Superintendents — Andrew  W.  Edson. 
Clarence  E.  Melaney,  Thomas  S.  O’Brien, 
Edward  L.  Stevens,  John  H.  Walsh,  Gus¬ 
tave  Straubenmuller,  Edward  B.  Shallow 
and  John  H.  Haaren;  salary.  $6,600.  Ex¬ 
aminer — Jerome  A.  O’Connell;  salary, 
$6,00K).  District  Superintendents — Darwin 
L.  Bardwell,  William  A.  Campbell,  John 
J.  Chlckerlng,  John  Dwyer,  James  M. 
Edsall,  Cornelius  E.  Franklin,  John  Grif¬ 
fin,  John  L.  N.  Hunt,  James  Dee.  Charles 
W.  Lyon.  Jr.,  James  J.  McCabe.  Alfred  T. 
Schauffier,  Edgar  D.  Shlemer,  Seth  T. 

!  Stewart,  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Grace  C. 

I  Strachan,  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Henry  W. 

!  Jameson,  Matthew  J.  Elgas,  Julia  Rlch- 
i  man,  Albert  Shlels,  William  J.  O’Shea, 
John  W.  Davis.  Joseph  H.  Wade  and 
William  D.  Ettlnger;  salary,  $5,0(X).  Dis¬ 
trict  Examiners — James  C.  BjTnes.  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Hervey  and  George  J.  Smith;  sal¬ 
ary  $6,000.  Supervisor  of  aireau  of 
Lectures — Henry  M.  Lelpzlger;  salary. 

I  $6,500.  Superintendent  of  Libraries — 
Claude  G.  Leland;  salary.  $3,000.  Prcsl- 
1  dent  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of 
i  New  York — George  S.  Davis;  salary, 

I  $10,000.  President  of  the  College  of  the 
!  City  of  New  York — John  H.  Finley;  sal- 
:  ary.  $8,250. 

I  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning — WIU- 
,  lam  H.  Edwards;  salary.  $7,500.  Deputy 

■  Commissioner,  Borough  of  Manhattan — 
James  F.  Lj-nch;  salary,  $5,000.  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Borough  of  The  Bronx — 

,  James  F.  O’Brien;  salary,  $5,000.  Deputy 
I  Commissioner,  Borough  of  Brooklyn — 
Julian  F.  Scott;  salary,  $5,000. 

Commissioner  of  Police — James  C. 
Cropsey;  salary,  $7,600.  First  Deputy 
Commissioner — Clement  J.  Driscoll;  sal¬ 
ary.  $6,000.  Second  Deputy  Commissioner 
'  — William  J.  Flj-nn;  salary.  $6,000.  Third 
Deputy  Commissioner — John  J.  Walsh; 
salary,  $6,000.  Fourth  Deputy  (Commis¬ 
sioner — Louis  H.  Reynolds;  salary,  $6,000. 
Chief  Clerk— William  H.  Kipp;  salary. 
$5,000. 

Belle\'ue  and  Allied  Hospitals — Board  of 
Trustees — Drs.  John  W.  Brannan,  presi¬ 
dent;  James  K.  Paulding,  secretary; 
Arden  M.  Robbins,  Leopold  Stem,  Samuel 
Saks,  J.  G.  O’Keefe.  James  A.  Farley 
and  Michael  J.  Drummond.  Commissioner 
of  Charities;  no  salary.  General  Medical 
Superintendent — W.  H.  Smith;  salary, 
$6.0(X).  Pathologlst-:-Charles  Morris;  sal¬ 
ary,  $5,000. 

Commissioners  of  Water  Supply — John 
A.  Bensel.  Charles  N.  Chadwick  and 

■  Charles  A.  Shaw;  salary,  $12,000.  Secre- 
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tary  to  the  Board — Thomas  H.  Keogh; 
salary,  $5,000.  Chief  En^neer — J.  Waldo 
Smith;  salary,  $16,000;  Deputy  Chief  En¬ 
gineer — Merrlt  H.  Smith;  salary,  $10,000. 
Consulting  Engineers — John  R.  Freeman, 
Albert  Noble  and  William  H.  Burr;  sal- 
Eiry,  $8,000,  and  Frederic  P.  Sterns,  when 
employed,  $100  a  day. 

Department  of  Engineers — Alfred  D. 
Flinn,  Carleton  E.  Davis  and  Robert 
Rldgway;  salary,  $7,000;  Walter  B. 
Spear;  salary,  $6,000. 

Commissioner  of  Bridges — Kingsley  L. 
Martin;  salary,  $7,500.  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner — William  H.  Slnnott;  salary,  $4,600. 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioner — Edgar  E. 
SchlfE;  salary.  $4,000.  Chief  Engineer — 
Alexander  Johnson;  salary.  $10,000.  Dep¬ 
uty  Chief  Engineer — Henry  A.  La  Chl- 
cotte;  salary,  $7,600.  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neers — Austin  S.  Bowman  and  Collin  Ma¬ 
crae  Ingersoll;  salary,  $7,600. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Charities — 
Michael  J.  Drummond;  salary,  $7,500. 
First  Deputy  Commlssloner—Frank  J. 
Goodwin;  salary,  $5,000.  Second  Deputy 
Commissioner,  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens — 
Thomas  L.  Fogarty;  salary,  $5,000.  Third 
Deputy  Commissioner — William  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenna;  salary,  $5,000.  Secretary — J.  Mc¬ 
Kee  Borden;  salary.  $3,500. 

Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries — 
Calvin  Tomkins;  saiary,  $7,500.  Deputy 
Commissioner — Benjamin  F.  Cresson,  jr. ; 
salary,  $4,500.  Secretary  of  Department 
— William  J.  Barney;  salary.  $4,000.  Chief 
Engineer — Charles  W.  Stamford;  salary. 
$10,000.  Deputy  Chief  Engineer — Sidney 
N.  Hoag,  jr. ;  salary,  $6,000.  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Docks — Charles  A.  Manly;  salary, 
$6,000.  Superintendent  of  Ferries— John 
F.  Ambrose;  salary,  $5,000. 

Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity — Henry  S.  Thompson;  salary, 

$7,600.  Deputy  Commissioner - 

- ;  salary  $6,000.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Borough  of  The  Bronx — John 
L.  Jordan;  salary,  $4,000.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Borough  of  Brooklyn — Frederic 
T.  Parsons;  salary,  $5,500.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Borough  of  Queens — Michael 
P.  Walsh;  salary,  $3,000.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Borough  of  Richmond — John  E. 
Bowe;  salary,  $2,500.  Chief  Clerk  and 
Auditor — Edmond  Beardsley:  salary, 

$4,000.  Chief  Engineer— I.  M.  De  Varona; 
salary,  $10,000.  Consulting  Engineer — 
George  W.  Blrdsall;  salary.  $7,000.  Su¬ 
pervising  Electrical  Engineer — William 
W.  Thompson;  salary,  $5,000.  Water 
Registrar — Clair  Foster;  salary,  $4,000. 
Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Lamps  and 
Lighting — Charles  F.  Lacomhe;  salary, 
$7,500. 

Municipal  Explosives  Commission — The 
Fire  Commissioner,  chairman;  the  Deputy 
Fire  Commissioner,  Frederick  J.  Maywald, 
George  O.  Eaton,  Peter  P.  Acrltelll  and 
Sidney  Harris;  salary,  $10  per  meeting. 

Fire  Commissioner — Rhinelander  Waldo; 
salary,  $7,600.  Deputy  Commissioner — 
Joseph  Johnson,  jr.;  salary,  $6,000.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Department-William  A.  Lar- 
ney;  salary,  $4,800.  Chief  of  Department, 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan.  The  Bronx  and 
Richmond— Edward  F.  Croker;  sal^, 
$10,000.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Department — 
Joseph  B.  Martin,  Thomas  J.  Ahearn, 
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John  Binns,  James  J.  McCartney.  Richard 
W.  Callaghan,  Thomas  R.  Langford,  John 
Kenlon  and  William  T.  Beggin;  salary, 
$4,200.  Deputy  Chief  of  Department, 
Boroughs  of  Blrooklyn  and  Queens — 
Thomas  Daily;  salary,  $7,600.  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Department — James  F.  Murray. 
Prank  J.  Duffy,  Frederick  W.  Gooderson, 
John  O’Hara,  Patrick  Maher  and  James 
Kellock;  salary,  $4,200. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE. 

Under  the  Controller, 

Deputy  Controller — Douglas  Mathewson 
and  Edmund  D.  Fisher;  salary,  $7,500. 
Assistant  Deputy  Controller — Hubert  L. 
Smith;  salary,  $6,000.  Secretary  of  the 
Finance  Department — George  L.  Tlrrell, 

salary,  $6,000.  Chief  Clerk— ^ - 

- ;  salary.  $3,150.  Chief  ot  Stock  and 

Bond  Division — James  J.  Sullivan;  salary, 
$5,000.  Appraiser  of  Real  Estate — Charles 
A.  O’Mally;  salary,  $4,000.  Chief  Exam¬ 
iner  of  Accounts  of  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions — Thomas  W.  Hynes,  salary,  $5,000. 
Chief  Auditor  of  Accounts — Henderson  M. 
Wolfe;  salary,  $6,000.  Auditor  of  Ac¬ 
counts  (Inspections),  - ;  sal¬ 

ary,  $5,000.  Chief  Engineer.  Auditing 
Bureau — Chandler  Withington ;  salary, 
$6,000.  Expert  Accountant  (Receipts)— 
Duncan  Maoinnes;  salary,  $5,(X)0.  Expert 
Accountant  (Disbursements) — Richard  M. 
Chapman;  salary,  $5,000.  Chief  Account¬ 
ant  and  Bookkeeper  (General  Ledger 
Bookkeepers) — ^Frank  W.  Smith;  salary, 
$6,500.  Auditor  of  Accounts.  Law  and 
Adjustment  Division — Albert  E.  Hadlock; 
salary,  $6,000.  City  Paymaster — John  H. 
Timmerman;  salary.  $6,000.  Supervising 
Satistlclan  and  Examiner,  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Investigation  and  Statistics — 
Charles  S.  Hervey;  salary,  $6,000.  Re¬ 
ceiver  o  f  Taxes — P.  H.  E.  Ebstein;  sal¬ 
ary,  $6,000.  Deputy  Receivers  of  Taxes, 
Borough  of  Manhattan — John  J.  McDon¬ 
ough  and  Sylvester  L.  Malone;  salary, 
$3,750.  Deputy  Receiver  of  Taxes.  Bor¬ 
ough  of  The  Bronx — Edward  A.  Healey; 
salary,  $2,500.  Deputy  Receivers  of 
Taxes,  Borough  of  Brooklyn — Alfred  J. 
Boulton  and  David  E.  Kenlo;  salary, 
$4,000.  Deputy  Receivers  of  Taxes,  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Queens— William  A.  Beadle;  sal¬ 
ary,  $2,600;  Thomas  H.  Green;  salary, 
$2,1(X).  Deputy  Receivers  of  Taxes,  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Richmond — John  De  Morgan;  sal¬ 
ary,  $2,500;  Edward  J.  Lovett;  salary, 
$2,100.  Collector  of  Assessments  and  Ar¬ 
rears,  Borough  of  Manhattan— Daniel 
Moynahan;  salary.  $4,500.  Deputy  Collec¬ 
tor  of  Assessments  and  Arrears,  Borough 
of  The  Bronx — Charles  P.  Bradbury;  sal¬ 
ary,  $2,000.  Deputy  Collector  of  Assess¬ 
ments  and  Arrears,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
—William  C.  W.  Child;  salary,  $4,000. 
Deputy  Collector  of  Assessments  and  Ar¬ 
rears.  Borough  of  Queens — ^John  Holmes; 
salary,  $2,250.  Deputy  Collector  of  As¬ 
sessments  and  Arrears,  Borough  of  Rich¬ 
mond — Edward  W.  Berry;  salary,  $2,000. 

Under  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

City  Clerk— P.  J.  Scully;  salary,  $7,000. 
First  Deputy — Joseph  F.  Prendergast; 
salary,  $5,000.  Clerk  In  Charge  of  Mar¬ 
riage  License  Bureau — Edward  W.  Harf 
salary,  $2,600.  Chief  Clerk,  Board  of 
Aldermen— John  T.  Oakley;  salary.  $6,000. 
Private  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen— William  O’Connor; 
salary,  $3,000. 
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THE  BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS. 
Elective. 


Boron-th  of  Manhattan — Geonre 
Anery,  R.  and  O.  A.;  salary,  $7,600;  term, 
ends  Dec.  01.  1U13. 

Hoioiibli  of  riie  Bronx — Cyrus  f'. 

Miller,  R.  and  C.  A.;  salary,  $7,600; 
term  ends  Dec.  31.  1913. 

I.OiUUkIi  of  BrooKlyn — Alfred  E. 

Steers.  R.  and  C.  A.;  salary.  $7,500;  term 
ends  Dec.  31.  1913. 

Borough  of  Queens — Lawrence  Gres-  . 
ser,  C.  A.;  salary.  $5,000;  terra  ends  Dec. 
31  1913. 

Boiuugh  of  Richmond — George  Crom¬ 
well,  R.  and  C.  A.;  salary,  $5,000;  term 
ends  Dec.  31.  1913.  ! 

UNDER  THE  BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS 
Appointive.  | 


Borough  of  Manhattan.  ( 

Secretary  of  the  Borough — Leo  Amsteln;  j 
sary,  $5,000.  Secretary  to  the  Borough 
I'residcni — Julian  B.  Beatty:  salary',  $■!■“ 
000.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works — Ed-  . 
gar  V.  Frothingham;  salary,  $7.‘J00.  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works —  | 
William  R.  Patterson:  salary,  $(1,000.  ‘ 
Consulting  Engineer— Ernest  P.  Goodrich: 
salary.  $7,200.  Auditor — Henry  H.  Lloyd: 
salary,  $4,000.  Engineer  of  Street  Open¬ 
ings— Joseph  O.  B.  Webster:  salary,  $6.- 
000.  Chief  Engineer  in  Charge  of  High¬ 
ways — George  W.  Tlllson;  salary,  $C,000. 
Assistant  Engineer  In  Charge  of  High¬ 
ways — Clarence  D.  Pollock;  salary.  $4,oOO. 

Superintendent  of  Incumbrances, - 

- ;  salary,  $3,000.  Superintendent 

of  Buildirgs  and  Offices — Robert  S.  Insley; 
salary.  $5,000.  Chief  Engineer  In  Charge 
of  Sewers — Horace  Loomis:  salary,  $6,000. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings — Rudolph  P. 
Miller:  salary.  $6,000.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Buildings — Alfred  Ludwig;  salary.  $5,000.  ' 


Borough  of  The  Bronx.  i 

Consulting  Engineer — Amos  L.  Schaef¬ 
fer;  salarv,  $6,000.  Oommlssioncr  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works— Thomas  W.  Whittle;  salary.  ' 
$5,000.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works— William  H.  Connell;  salary,  $4.- 
000.  Secretary  of  Borough — George  Don¬ 
nelly:  salary.  $4,000.  Chief  Engineer  of 
Sewers  and  Highways — Richard  H.  Gilles¬ 
pie:  salary.  $5,000.  Superintendent  of  . 
Highways — Arthur  J.  Largy;  salary.  $4,- 
OOO.  Principal  Assistant  Engineer.  Bureau 
of  Highways — Samuel  C.  Thompson;  sal¬ 
ary.  $4,000.  Topographical  Engineer — 
Frederick  Greiffenberg,  salary,  $4,000. 
Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Bureau  of 
Sewers — Josiah  H.  Fitch;  salary.  $3,600. 
Superintendent  Bureau  of  Public  Build-  : 
ings  and  Offices — Roger  W.  Blight;  sal-  , 
ary.  $4,000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of  j 
Buildings — G.  Harris  Jones:  salary,  $5,000. 


Borough  of  'Brooklyn. 

Commissioner  of  Public  'Works — Lewis 
H.  Pounds:  salary,  $6,000.  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works — Thomas  E. 
Llneburgh;  salary.  $5,000.  Secretary  of 
the  Borough — Reuben  L.  Haskell;  salary. 
$3,500.  Secretary  to  the  Borough  Presl-  ; 
ctnt — John  B.  Creighton;  salary,  $4,000. 
Consulting  Engineer—  R.  W.  Creuzbar; 
salary,  $8,000.  Assistant  Engineer.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Substructures — Morton  L.  Fouquet: 
salary.  $4,000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Highways — Frederick  Linde;  salary.  $5.- 
000.  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Highways 


— John  C.  Sheridan:  salary.  $8,000.  Fo- 
perlniendent  of  Incumbrances  and  Permits 
— Chat  Us  J.  Cassidy  ;  salary.  $2.5.50.  Chief 
Engineer  Topographical  Bureau — Charles 
R.  Ward;  salary.  $6,000.  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Olllces — Howard 
L.  Woody;  salary.  $5,000.  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Sewers — William  J.  Taylor:  sal¬ 
ary.  $5,000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Buildings — John  Thatcher;  salary,  $5,000. 

Bo.  ough  of  Queens. 

Secretary  of  the  Borough— John  N. 
Booth;  salary,  $4,000.  Ooinmlssloner  of 
Public  Works — Walter  H.  Bunn;  salary, 
$4,000.  Assistant  Engineer  In  Chaige  ot 
Topographical  Bureau — Robert  R.  Crowell; 
salary,  $5.<X)0.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Buildings— John  J.  Simmons;  salary,  $3.- 
000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Street 
Cleaning— Arrow  C.  Hankins;  salary.  $3.- 
OOO.  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Offices — Emanuel  Brandon; 
salary.  $3,000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Highways — Patrick  E.  Leahy:  salary, 
$3,000. 

Borough  of  Richmond. 

Secretary  to  the  President — Maybury 
Fleming;  salary.  $2,500.  Consulting  En¬ 
gineer  and  Acting  Commissioner  of  Public 
IVorks — Louis  L.  Trlbus;  salary,  $S,000. 
Assistant  Commissioner  ot  Public  W  .rks — 
William  R.  Hlllyer;  salary,  $3,600.  En¬ 
gineer — Theodore  S.  Oxholm;  salary.  $4,- 
000.  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  Topo- 
giaphlcal  Bureau — George  W'.  Tuttle:  sal¬ 
ary.  $3,600.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Highways — Horace  E.  Buel;  salary.  $3.00'i. 
Superintendent  Bureau  ot  Sewers — Ernest 
H.  Seehusen;  salary,  $3,000.  Assistant 
Engineer.  Acting  Superintendent  of  Street 
Cleaning — John  T.  Fetherston;  salary.  $.3.- 
000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Offices — John  Timlin.  Jr.; 
salary.  $3,000.  Superintendent  Bureau  of 
Buildings — John  Seaton;  salary,  $2,500. 

coront:r8. 

Elective. 

Borough  of  Manhattan — Israel  L.  'Feln- 
berg,  R.  and  C.  A.:  James  R  Wlntc^hot- 
tom,  R.  and  C.  A.;  Herman  W.  Holtz- 
hauser,  R.  and  C.  A.;  Herman  Hellen- 
steln.  R.  and  C.  A.;  term,  four  years, 
ending  December  31.  1013:  salary.  $6,000. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx — Jacob  Shongat, 
R.  and  C.  A.:  Albert  F.  Sehwann“cke.  R. 
and  C.  A.:  term,  four  years,  ending  De¬ 
cember  31.  1913;  salary.  $6,000. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn — A.  J.  Rooney.  D. ; 
Edward  Gllnnen,  D. :  term,  four  years, 
ending  December  81.  1913:  salary.  $6,000. 

Borough  of  Queens — Gustave  Schaefer, 
R.  and  C.  A.;  Alfred  S.  Ambler,  R.  and 
C.  A. :  term.  4  years,  ending  Dec.  31, 
1918:  salary,  $4,000. 

Borough  of  Richmond — William  H. 
Jackson.  R.  and  C.  A. ;  term.  4  years, 
ending  Dec.  31.  1913;  salary.  $4,000. 

N'EW  YORK  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
COURTS. 

For  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  New 
York,  which  Is  coterminous  with  .New 
I’ork  County,  and  for  the  membeis  of  the 
First  Department  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  also  cotermin¬ 
ous  with  New  York  County,  see  under 
“The  Judiciary  of  New  York  State.” 


THE  CITr  COURTS. 


Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions. 
Elective. 

(Salary  of  judges.  *15.(H>0;  term,  14  years.) 

Judges — Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  D..  City 
Judge.  Dec.  81,  1920;  Warren  W.  Foster. 

D..  Dec.  31,  1913:  Thomas  C.  O'Sullivan, 
D..  Dec.  31,  1919:  Otto  Rosalsky,  R., 

Dec.  31.  1920:  Edward  Swann,  D..  Dec. 
31.  1921;  Joaeph  F.  Mulqueen,  D..  Dec 
31.  1921:  James  T.  Malone.  D.,  Dec.  31. 
1921. 

Clerk  of  the  Court — Edward  R.  Carroll; 
salary,  $5,000. 

City  Cotui. 

Elective. 

(Salary.  $12,000;  term,  10  years.) 
Justices — Edward  F.  O’ Dwyer,  D.,  Chief 
Justice,  Dec.  31.  1917;  Richard  T.  Lynch, 
D.,  Dec.  31,  1917;  Edward  B.  La  Fetra, 
D..  Dec.  31,  1918;  Frances  'R.  Delehanty, 

D. ,  Dec.  31.  1920:  Joseph  I.  Green,  D., 
Dec.  31,  1915;  Alexander  Finellte,  D., 
Dec.  31.  1917;  Thomas  F.  Donnelly.  D.. 
Dee.  31.  1917;  John  V.  McAvoy,  D.,  Dec. 
31.  1917:  Peter  Schmuck,  D.,  Dec.  31, 
1917:  Richard  H.  Smith,  R.  and  C.  A.. 
Dec  31,  1919. 

Clerk  of  the  Court — 'Thomas  F.  Smith; 
salary,  $6,9(M. 

Surrogates. 

(Salary,  $15,000;  term.  14  years.) 
Abner  C,  Thomas.  R. ;  term  expires 
Jan.  1,  1914.  John  P.  Cohalan,  D. ;  term 
expires  Jan.  1.  1922. 

Chief  Clerk — William  V.  Leary;  salary, 
$10,000.  Deputy  Chief  Clerk— Edward  W. 
Ronynge:  salary,  $5,000.  Clerk  of  the 
Court — Daniel  W  Dowdney;  salary,  $4,— 
000.  Probate  Olerk — Jacob  'Washburn;  sal¬ 
ary,  $4,000. 

Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Appointive. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Court — Isaac 
Franklin  Russell;  salary,  $10,000;  term, 
10  years;  term  expires,  July  1.  1920. 

First  Department — Wanliattan  and  The 
Bronx. 

(Salary,  $9,000;  term,  10  years.) 
Justices — Lorenz  Zeller,  July  1.  1915: 
Joseph  M.  Deuel,  July  1,  1913;  William 

E.  Wyatt,  July  1,  1911;  Franklin  C.  Hoyt, 
July  1,  1919:  Willard  H.  Olmstead,  July  1, 
1913:  John  B.  Mayo.  July  1.  1917:  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Moss,  July  1.  1926.  Clerk  of  the 
Court — William  M.  Fuller;  salary,  $6,000. 
Second  Department — Brooklyn.  Queens 

and  Blchmond. 

(Salary,  $0,000;  term,  10  years.) 
Justices — J.  J.  Mclnerny,  Dec.  31,  1911; 
H.  J.  Forker,  Dec.  31.  1919;  Robert  J. 
■Wilkin,  April  16.  1913:  John  Fleming,  Dec. 
.31.  1915;  Morgan  M.  L.  Rvan,  Dec.  31. 
1913:  George  J.  O'Keefe.  Dec.  31.  1917; 
Arthur  C.  Salmon,  July  1,  1920.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Court — Joseph  L.  Kerrigan; 
salary.  $3,000. 

City  Magistrates. 

Appointive. 

First  Division—lHanUattan  and  The 
Bronx. 

Chief  Magistrate — William  McAdoo; 
salary.  $8,000;  term,  10  years;  term  ex¬ 
pires  July  1.  1920.  , 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx. 
(Salary.  $7,000;  term,  10  years.) 
Magistrates — Robert  C.  ComeU,  May  1, 
1913;  Matthew  P.  Breen,  July  1.  1912: 
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Leroy  B.  Crane.  July  1,  1912;  Frederick 
B.  House,  July  !,•  1919;  Paul  Krotel,  July 
1.  1919;  Moses  Herrman,  July  1,  1912; 
Clharles  N.  Harris,  May  1,  1917;  Peter  T. 
■’iriow,  1.  1913:  Arthur  C.  Butts, 

May  1,  1917;  Frederick  Kernochan,  May 
i.  i917:  henry  bteineit,  July  1,  1915;  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Corrigan,  July  18.  1017;  Keyran 
T.  O’Connor.  July  15,  1917;  Henry  W. 

Herbert,  July  1,  1919;  Charles  W’.  Apple- 
,uii,  July  1,  1915;  Daniel  F.  Murphy,  July 
1.  1920.  Secretary — Philip  Bloch;  salary, 
f2.500. 

Second  Division — Boroughs  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond. 

Chief  Magistrate — Otto  Kempner;  sal¬ 
ary,  $7,000;  term,  10  years;  term  expires 
July  1,  1920. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

(Salary,  $6,000;  term,  10  years.) 
Magistral  ?s — Edward  J.  Dooley,  May  1, 
1911;  James  G.  Tlghe,  May  1,  1911; 

Charles  J.  Dodd.  May  1,  1911;  John  Nau- 
mer.  May  1,  1911;  Frank  E.  O’Reilly,  May 
1,  1911;  A.  'V.  Voorhees,  jr..  Jan.  I,  192J; 
Howard  P.  Nash,  July  1,  1919;  Alexander 
H.  Geismar.  Nov.  1.  1917;  John  F.  Hylan. 
Nov.  1,  1917;  Moses  J.  Harris,  May  1. 
1911. 

Borongh  of  Queens. 

(Salary,  $5,(X)0:  tern>,  10  years.) 
Magistrates — M.  J.  Smith,  Dec.  31.  1915; 
.loseph  Fitch,  Dec.  31,  1917:  Maurice  S. 
Connelly,  Dec.  31,  1917;  Eugene  C.  Gil¬ 
roy,  July  1,  1917. 

Borough  of  Richmond. 

(Salary,  $5,000;  term.  10  years.) 
Magistrates — Joseph  B.  Handy,  Deo.  31, 
1917;  Nathaniel  Marsh,  Dec.  31,  1915. 

MUNICIPAL  JUSTICES. 
Elective. 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

(Salary,  $8,000;  term,  10  years.) 

First  District — No.  66  to  72  Lafayette 
st.  Justices — Wauhope  Lynn,  Dec.  31, 
1919;  John  Hoyer,  Dec.  31.  1919;  William 

F.  Moore,  Dec.  31,  1919.  Clerk — Thomas 
O’Connell:  salary,  $3,000. 

Second  District — No.  264  Madison  st. 
■Tustices — Benjamin  Hoffman,  Dec.  31. 
1919:  Leon  Sanders.  Deo.  31.  1910;  Leon¬ 
ard  A.  Snltkln.  Dec.  31,  1919;  Thomas  P. 
Dlnneen,  Dec.  31.  1919.  Clerk  of  Court — 
James  J.  Devlin;  salary.  $3,000. 

Third  District — No.  314  West  54th  st. 
Justices — Thomas  E.  Murray,  Dec.  31, 
1919;  Thomas  F.  Noonan,  Dee.  31.  1919. 
Clerk  of  Court — Michael  Skelly;  salary, 
$3,000. 

Fourth  District — No.  151  East  67th  st. 
Justices — William  T.  Bayhan,  Dec.  31. 
1918;  Michael  F.  Blake,  Dec.  31,  1918. 
Clerk  of  Court— Abram  Bernard:  salary. 
$3,000. 

Fifth  District — Broadway  and  96th  st. 
Justices— Alfred  P.  W.  Seaman,  Dec.  31, 
1913;  Frederick  Splegelberg.  Dec.  31,  1917; 
William  Young.  Dec.  31.  1917.  Clerk  of 
Court — John  H.  Servls;  salary,  $3,000. 

Sixth  District — Third  ave.  and  83d  st. 
Justices— Solomon  Oppenhelmer.  Dec.  31, 
1919:  Jacob  Marks,  Dee.  31.  1917.  Clerk 
of  Court — Edward  A-  MoQuade;  salary, 
$3,000. 

Seventh  District — No.  70  Manhattan  st. 
Justices— David  L.  Well,  Dee.  31,  1917; 
Philip  J.  Sinnott,  Dee.  31.  1917;  John  R. 
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Davies,  Dec.  31.  1917.  Clerk  of  Court — 

- :  salary,  33,0W. 

Eighth  District — Sylvan  Place  and  12l8t 
St.  Justices — Leopold  Prince.  Dec.  31, 
1917:  Joseph  P.  Fallon,  Dec.  31,  1919. 

Clerk  of  Court — William  J.  Kennedy; 
salary,  $3,0<X). 

Ninth  District — Madison  ave.  and  69th 
St.  Justices — Edgar  J.  Lauer,  Dec.  31. 
1915:  Frank  D.  Sturges,  Dec.  31.  1917: 

Frederick  De  Witt  Wells.  Dec.  31.  1917: 
William  C.  Wilson.  Dec.  31.  1917.  Clerk 
of  Court — William  J.  Chamberlain:  salary. 
$3,000. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

(Salary,  $8.(X)0:  term.  10  years.) 

First  District — Town  Hall.  Main  st.. 
Westchester  Village.  Justice — Peter  A. 
Shell.  Dec.  31,  1917.  Clerk  of  Court— 
Stephen  Collins:  salary.  $3,000. 

Second  District — 162d  st.  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ave.  Justice — John  M.  Tierney.  Dec. 
31.  1917.  Clerk  of  Court — Thomas  A. 

Maher;  salary,  $3,000. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

(Salary,  $8.(X)0;  term.  10  years.) 

First  District — State  and  Court  sts. 
Justice — Eugene  Conran.  Dec.  31,  1919. 
Clerk  of  Court — Edward  Moran;  salary. 
$3,000. 

Second  District — No.  495  Gates  ave. 
Justices — John  R.  Farrar.  Dec.  31,  1919: 
George  Frelfeld,  Dec.  31.  1919.  Clerk  of 
Court — Franklin  B.  Van  Wart;  salary, 
$3,000. 

Third  District — No.  6  Lee  ave.  Justices 
— Philip  D.  Meagher,  Dec.  31,  1919;  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Vogenshutz.  Dec.  31,  1917.  Clerk 
of  Court — John  W.  Carpenter;  salary, 
$3,000. 

Fourth  District — No.  14  Howard  ave. 
Justice — Jacob  S.  Strahl.  Dec.  31.  1919. 
Clerk  of  Court — Joseph  P.  McCarthy;  sal¬ 
ary,  $3,000. 

Fifth  District — 53d  st.  and  Third  ave. 
Justice — Cornelius  Furgueson.  Dec.  31, 
1919.  Clerk  of  Court — Jeremiah  J. 
O’Leary;  salary,  $3,000. 

Sixth  District — No.  611  Fulton  at. 
.Tustices — Lucien  S.  Bayllss,  Dec.  31,  1915: 
George  Fielder.  Dec.  31.  1917.  Clerk  of 
Court — William  R.  Fagan:  salary,  $3,000. 

Seventh  District — No.  31  Pennsylvania 
ave.  Justices — Alexander  S.  Rosenthal. 
Dec.  31.  1915:  Edward  A.  Richards.  Dec. 
31.  1917.  Clerk  of  Court — Samuel  F. 

Brothers:  salary.  $3,000. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

(Salary.  $7,000;  term.  10  years.) 

First  District— No.  115  5th  st..  Long 
Island  City.  Justice — Thomas  C.  Kadien. 
Dec.  31.  1919.  Clerk  of  Court — John  F. 
Cassidy:  salary.  $2.(K)0. 

Second  District— Elmhurst.  Justice — 
.John  M.  Oagen,  Dec.  31,  1919.  Clerk  of 
Court — John  F.  Ryan;  salary.  $2,000. 

Third  District — Unity  Hall.  Glendale. 
Justice — Alfred  Denton.  Dec.  31.  1919. 

CFrk  of  Court — John  H.  Nuhn;  salary, 

.$2,000. 

Fourth  District — -Jamaica.  Justice — 
James  F.  McLaughlin.  Dec.  31.  1919. 

Clerk  of  Court — George  W.  Damon;  sal¬ 
ary.  $2,000. 

Borough  of  Richmond. 

(Salary,  $7,000;  term,  10  years.) 

First  District — New  Brighton.  Justice — 
Thomas  C.  Brown,  Dec.  31,  1919.  Clerk 


of  Court — Anning  S.  Prall;  salary.  $2,000. 

Second  District — Stapleton.  Justice — 
Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer,  Dec.  31.  1919. 
Clerk  of  Court — William  Wedemeyer;  sal¬ 
ary,  $2,000. 

KINGS  COUNTY  JUDGES. 
Elective. 

County  Judges — Norman  S.  Dike,  R. 
and  Lewis  L.  Fawcett,  R.;  term.  5  years; 
salary,  $12,500;  term  expires  Dec.  31. 
1912.  Chief  Clerk  of  Court— Charles  P. 
Devoy:  salary.  $7,500. 

Surrogate — Herbert  T.  Ketcham,  D. ; 
term.  6  years;  salary.  $10,000;  term  ex¬ 
pires  Dec.  31.  1913.  Chief  Clerk — Edward 
J.  Bergen;  salarj-,  $7,000. 

QUEENS  COUNTY  JUDGE.S. 
Elective. 

County  Judge — Burt  J.  Humphrey.  R. 
and  D. :  term.  6  years;  salary.  $12,.'>00; 
term  expires  Dec.  31,  1915.  Chief  .Clerk — 
Edward  J.  Smith;  salary,  $3,000. 

Surrogate — Daniel  Noble;  salary,  $5,000. 
Clerk  of  Court — William  F.  Hendrickson; 
salary,  $3,000. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY  JUDGES. 
County  Judge  and  Surrogate — Stephen 
D.  Stephens;  salary,  $5,000.  Clerk  of 
Surrogate’s  Court — William  Ftnley;  sal¬ 
ary,  $3,000. 

COUNTY  OFFICI.4LS. 

New  York  County. 

Sheriff — John  S.  Shea,  R.  and  C.  A., 
term,  2  years,  ending  Dec.  31.  1911;  sal¬ 
ary,  $12,000.  Sheriff’s  Counsel — William 
Chilvers;  salary,  $6.0()0.  Under  Sheriff — 
John  B.  Cartwright;  salary,  $5,000. 

District  Attorney — Charles  S.  Whitman, 
R.  and  C.  A. ;  term.  5  years,  ending  Dec. 
31,  1913;  salary,  $15,000.  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorneys — Frank  Moss,  Reuben  L. 
Maynard,  Charles  F.  Bostwlck,  Emory  A. 
Buckner.  William  A.  De  Ford,  Charles  C. 
Nott,  Jr..  Robert  C.  Taylor.  Charles  A. 
Perkins.  John  W.  Hart  and  Isador  Was- 
servogel;  salary.  $7,500.  Chief  Clerk — 
Henry  D.  Sayer;  salary,  $5,000. 

Register — Max  S.  Grifenhagen.  R.  and 
C.  A. :  term.  4  years,  ending  Dec.  31. 
1913;  salary.  $12,000.  Deputy  Register — 
William  Halpin;  salary,  $5,000.  Assistant 
Deputy  Register — J.  Charles  Walton;  sal¬ 
ary,  $4,000.  Chief  Clerk — William  Haupt; 
salary.  $3,400. 

County  Clerk — William  F.  Schneider.  R. 
and  C.  A.;  term,  4  years,  ending  Dec.  31. 
1913:  salary,  $15,000.  Deputy  County 
Clerk — Charles  E.  Gehrlng;  salary.  $6,000. 
Second  Deputy  County  Clerk — William  B. 
Selden;  salary.  $4,000. 

Commissioner  of  Jurors — ^Thomas  Alli¬ 
son.  R. ;  appointed,  by  Appellate  Division. 
Supreme  (iourt;  salary.  $6,(X)0.  Assistant 
Commissioner — Frederick  P.  Simpson;  sal¬ 
ary.  $3,000.  Secretary — Frederick  O’ Byrne; 
salary.  $3,000. 

Commissioner  of  Records — William  S. 
Andrews:  salary.  $6,000.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner — James  O.  Farrell;  salao", 
$4,000. 

I  Public  Administrator — ^William  M.  Hoes. 

I  D. ;  appointed,  no  term;  salary.  $10,000. 

I  AsMstant  Public  Administrator — Frank  W. 

I  Arnold:  salary.  $5,000. 

Kings  County. 

'  Sheriff — Patrick  H.  Quinn,  D. ;  term,  S 
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years;  term  expires  Dec.  31,  1911;  salary, 
$15,000.  Under  Sheriff— John  M.  Gray; 
salary.  $6,000.  Sheriff's  Counsel — Arthur 
C.  Salmon;  salary,  $5,000. 

District  Attorney — John  F.  Clarke,  D. ; 
term,  A  years;  term  expires  Dec.  31,  1911; 
salary,  $10,000.  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
neys — Robert  H.  Elder,  Frank  X.  McCaf- 
fry,  Mitchell  May,  George  W.  Martin,  jr., 
William  H.  White,  Peter  P.  Smith, 
Charles  K.  Terry,  Leroy  W.  Ross  and 
Frederick  B.  Bailey;  salary.  $5,000.  Chief 
Clerk — Arthur  H.  Walkley;  salary,  $6,000. 

Register — Frederick  Lundy,  D, ;  term.  2 
years;  term  expires  Dec.  31.  1911;  salary, 
$8,000.  Deputy  Register — James  S.  Regan; 
salary.  $6,000.  Mortgage  Tax  Deputy — 
Philip  T.  Williams;  salary,  $3,500. 

County  Clerk— Henry  P.  Malloy,  D. ; 
term,  2  years;  term  expires  Dec.  31.  1911; 
salary,  $8,000.  Deputy  County  Clerk — 
Thomas  F.  Wogan;  salary.  $5,000.  Coun¬ 
sel — Robert  H.  Roy;  salary,  $3,500. 

Public  Administrator — Charles  E.  Teale, 
appointed  by  county  judges  and  surro¬ 
gate;  term,  6  years;  term  expires,  — ; 
fees. 

Commissioner  of  Jurors — Jacob  Brenner, 
R. ;  appointed  by  judges  of  the  Second 
Supreme  Court  District;  salary,  $6,000. 
Deputy  CommJssloner — Jacob  A.  Living¬ 
stone;  salary,  $3,600.  Commissioner  of 
Records — X,ewls  M.  Swasey,  R. ;  appointed; 
salary.  $5,000.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Records — D.  H.  Ralston;  salary.  $4,000. 

Queens  County. 

Sheriff — Thomas  M.  Quinn,  C.  A. ; 
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term,  2  years;  term  expires  Dec.  31,  1911; 
salary,  $10,000.  Under  Sheriff— Edward 
W.  Fitzpatrick;  salary.  $2,500.  Sheriff's 
Counsel — James  V.  Barry;  salary,  $2,500. 

District  Attorney — Frederick  G.  De 
Witt,  D.;  term,  4  years;  term  expires  Dec. 
.31.  1912;  salary,  $5,000.  Assistant  District 
Attorney — Denis  O’Leary;  salary,  $3,000. 

County  Clerk — Martin  Mager,  C.  A.; 
term.  2  years;  term  expires  Dec.  31.  1911; 
lees.  First  Deputy  County  Clerk — Charles 
11.  Mahler;  fees.  Second  Deputy  County 
Clerk— Albert  W.  Palmer;  fees. 

Public  Administrator — John  T.  Rohin- 
.snn;  appointed;  salary,  $1,200. 

Commissioner  of  Jurors— George  H. 
Creed;  appointed;  salary,  $3,000.  Assist- 
I  ant  Commissioner — Rodman  Richardson; 

I  salai-y,  $2,000. 

Richmond  Count.y. 

Sheriff— John  J.  Collins,  R.  and  C.  A.; 
salary,  $6,000. 

District  Attorney — Samuel  H.  Evans. 
D. ;  term,  4  years;  term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1911;  salary,  $4,000.  Assistant  District 
Attorney — Albert  C,  Fach;  salary,  $2,500. 

County  Clerk— C.  Livingstone  Bostwlck, 
D. ;  salary,  $5,000.  Deputy  County  Clerk 
—William  G.  Nash;  salary,  $2,500. 

Commissioner  of  Jurors — Charles  J. 
Kullman;  appointed;  salary.  $1,600. 

Public  Administrator- Wllllami  T.  Holt; 
appointed;  fees. 
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VOTE  FOR  BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS, 
1909. 

Borough  of  Manhattan — George  Mc- 
Aneny,  R.  and  C.  A.,  135,651;  Joseph 
Haag,  D.,  110,323;  Owen  McPartland,  Soc., 
6,690;  Albert  T.  Hull,  Pro.,  272.  Mc- 
Anenys  plurality,  25,328. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx — Cyrus  C.  Miller, 
25,803;  Arthur  H.  Murphy,  M,797;  Herman 
Schlueter,  1,691;  Frank  J.  Knapp,  67: 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  10,378;  Peter  8.  O’Hara, 
575.  Miller’s  plurality,  3,006. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn — Alfred  E. 
Steers.  R.  and  C.  A,,  119,867:  John  H. 
McCooey,  D.,  93,860;  P.  B.  Martin,  Soc., 
4,820;  P.  E.  Terry,  Pro.,  386:  J.  H.  Dublg, 
Ind.,  3.  Steers’s  plurality,  26,497. 

Borough  of  Queens— Joseph  H.  De 
Bragga,  R.,  10,160;  Joseph  Cassidy,  D., 
14,981;  William  Benkle,  Soc.,  941;  Law¬ 
rence  Grosser,  C.  A.,  19,508.  Gresser’s 
plurality,  4,627. 

Borough  of  Richmond — George  Crom¬ 
well.  R.  and  C.  A.,  7,657;  Charles  J. 
McCormack.  D.,  7,226;  George  Van 

Kromer,  Soc.,  101;  Herman  C,  Horton. 
Pro.,  96;  Albert  Kafalakl,  Soc.  Lab.,  80. 
Cromwell’s  plurality,  332. 

VOTE  FOR  COUNTY  TICKET,  NEW 
YORK  COUNTY,  1909. 

Sheriff — John  S.  Shea,  R.  and  C.  A., 
172,587;  Christopher  D.  Sullivan,  D. ,  132,- 
430;  Henry  Ortland,  Soc.,  7,631;  Robert  E. 
Neidig,  Pro.,  358;  Samuel  Winauer,  Soc. 
Lab.,  849.  Shea’s  plurality,  40,157. 

County  Clerk — William  F.  Schneider,  R. 
and  C.  A.,  169,015;  James  J.  Hagan,  D., 
135,573;  Ernst  Rann,  Soc.,  7,641;  Henry 
W.  Livingston,  Pro.,  347;  Edmund  Seidel, 


Soc.  Lab.,  871.  Schneider’s  plurality, 
33  442. 

Register— Max  S.  Grifenlcagen,  R.  and 
C.  A.,  167,890;  John  L.  Goldwater,  D., 
136,193;  Henry  Stahl,  Soc.,  7,638;  Thomas 
Drew  Stetson,  Pro.,  639;  Michael  L.  Hilt- 
ner,  Soc.  Lab.,  896.  Grif enhagen’ s  plural¬ 
ity,  31,697. 

District  Attorney — Charles  S.  Whitman, 
R.,  Pro.  and  C.  A.,  167,059;  George  Gordon 
Battle,  D.,  138,939;  Henry  L.  Slobodln, 
Soc.,  7,424;  Matthew  Lechner,  Soc.  Lab., 
875.  Whitman’s  plurality,  28,120. 

VOTE  ON  COUNTY  TICKET,  KINGS 
COUNTY,  1909. 

Sheriff — Jacob  A.  Livingston,  R,,  83,908: 
Patrick  H,  Quinn,  D,,  87,751;  John  T. 
Hill,  Soc.,  4,190;  John  W.  Moore,  Pro., 
573;  Alfred  J.  Boulton,  C.  A.,  41,209. 
Quinn’s  plurality,  3,843. 

County  Clerk — John  Feitner,  R.,  81.701; 
Henry  P.  Molloy,  D.,  '89,178;  Julius 
Gerber,  Soc.,  4,319;  William  C.  Milliken, 
Pro.,  436;  Bernard  Rothberg,  C.  A.,  41,903. 
Molloy’s  plurality,  7,477. 

Register — Thomas  P.  Peters,  R.,  80,560; 
Frederick  Lundy.  D.,  89,892;  William 

Spuhr,  Soc.,  4,309:  Frank  Mapes,  Pro., 
428;  Joseph  J.  Holwell,  C.  A.,  42,331. 
Lundy’s  plurality,  9,332. 

VOTE  ON  COUNTY  TICKET,  QUEENS 
COUNTY,  1909. 

County  Judge — Burt  Jay  Humphrey,  R. 
and  D.,  27,345;  George  E.  Cogswell,  C.  A., 
16,886;  Henry  Froellch,  Soc.,  1,046.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  plurality,  10,469. 

Sheriff— John  B.  Merrill,  R.,  10,047; 

John  Niedersteln,  D.,  16,674;  Martin  Kra- 
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mer,  Soc.,  1.046;  George  H.  Miller,  Pro..  : 
149;  Thomas  M.  Quinn,  C.  A..  17,342. 
Quinn's  plurality.  1,668. 

County  Clerk — Theron  H.  Burden.  R..  ' 
12,702;  Joseph  Meyerrose,  D..  14.386;  Will-  ■ 
lam  Krueger,  Soc.,  1,016;  Joseph  E.  , 
Downer,  Pro.,  134;  Martin  Mager,  C.  A., 
17.036.  Mager’s  plurality,  2S50. 

VOTE  ON  county  TICKET,  RICH¬ 
MOND  COUNTY.  1909. 

Sheriff — John  J.  Collins,  R.  and  C.  A., 
7.632;  David  S.  Rendt.  D..  7,166;  William 
Veeck,  Soc.,  94:  James  Henry  Perkins, 
Pro.,  101'.  Collins's  plurality.  466. 

VOTE  FOR  CORONERS.  1909. 
Borough  of  Manhattan — Israel  L.  Feln- 
berg.  R.  and  C.  A..  134,378;  James  E. 
Winterbottom,  R.  and  C.  A.,  134,767: 

Herman  W.  Holtzhauser,  R.  and  C.  A.. 
134,761;  Herman  Hellensteln,  R.  and  C. 
A..  134.346;  Julius  Harburger.  D..  111.365: 
George  F.  Shrady,  D..  110.804;  Peter  P. 
Acrltelll.  D..  110.327;  Edward  T.  McCrys- 
tal.  D..  110.836;  John  Shanahan.  Soc.. 

5.851;  Edwin  M.  Martin.  Soc.,  5.676;  Sol 
Solomon.  Soc..  5.669;  Edwin  J.  Dutton 
Soc..  6.576;  Timothy  H.  Holden,  Pro.,  349; 
F.  Marsh  Soper.  Pro..  266;  E.  W.  Brown. 
Pro.,  279.  Feinberg's  plurality.  23.013: 
Winterbottom's  plurality.  23  402:  Holtz- 
hauser’s  plurality,  23.396;  Hellenstein's 
plurality,  22,981. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx — Jacob  Shongut. 
R.  and  C.  A..  32.337;  Albert  F.  Sohwan- 
necke,  R.  and  C.  A..  32.985;  Wallace  S. 
Fraser.  D..  25.724:  Edward  C.  Podvln.  D.. 
25.299;  William  C.  Harting.  Soc..  1.8.54: 
Karl  Elchler.  Poc..  1.844:  Norman  Cornell 
Pro..  87.  Stephen  S.  Haight,  Pro..  89. 
Shongut's  plurality,  6,613:  Schwannecke’s 
plurality,  7.261. 

Borough  of  Brooklvn — Deon  T.ouria. 
R..  80.909;  F.  E.  Heitmann.  R.,  80.792: 
A.  J.  Rooney.  D..  90.411:  Edward  Glln- 
nen.  D..  89.161;  J.  E.  Hermann.  Soc.. 
4.251;  Simon  Frucht,  Soc..  4.260;  Samuel 
Eden.  Pro..  475;  A.  F.  Erdmann.  Pro.. 
414-  O.  T.,.  Forrester,  C.  A..  41.224;  J. 
F.  Kennedy.  C.  A..  42.058.  Rocney's  plu¬ 
rality.  9.492:  Glinnen's  plurality,  8.252. 

Borough  of  Queens — Gustave  J.  Schae¬ 
fer.  R.  and  C.  A..  28.080:  Alfred  S.  Am¬ 
bler.  R.  and  C.  A..  28.413;  John  F.  Rogers. 
D..  15  796;  Joseph  Flanagan.  D..  15.156: 
Louis  Roper,  Soc..  1.051';  Christian  Fricke,  1 
Soc..  1.043;  George  B.  Blydenburg.  Pro.. 
138;  H.  J.  Cornell,  Pro.,  141.  Schaefer's 
plurality.  12.?84:  Ambler’s  ou-ralitv.  I'l  etT. 

Borough  of  Richmond — Wll’lam  H.  Jack- 
son.  R.  and  C.  a..  7.422;  George  C. 

Trauter.  D..  7.361;  Alva  D.  Decker.  Pro., 
Ill ;  William  Jackscn.  5.  Jackson's  plu¬ 
ral  It  v,  62. 

VOTE  fx>R  .rrs-vTCR  cm*  court, 

1909. 

Justice  of  New  Trrk  City  Court — 
Richard  H.  Smith.  R.  and  C.  A..  171  .304: 
George  F.  Roesch.  D.,  133.100;  Tliomas 
6h-|ocmlns.  Soc.,  7.590.  Smith’s  plurality, 
.38.204. 

VOTE  FOR  .TUSTICE  OF  CITT 
COURT,  1910. 

Francis  B.  D“'ehentv.  R.  and  D..  260  - 
246;  Edward  MIebling.  Ind.  L..  22.037: 
Samuel  W.  Eiges.  Soc..  15,679:  Joseph  P. 
Jobcaon  P-o..  1.539. 

VOTE  FOR  MTVICrPAE  JUSTICES. 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  1909. 

First  District — A,  Pau-ker  Nevln,  R,, 


5,703;  Robert  A.  Inch.  R..  6,750;  James 

B.  G  Rinehart.  R..  6.619;  Wauhope  Dvnn. 
D..  16.258:  John  Hoyer.  D.,  15.260;  Will¬ 
iam  F.  Moore,  D..  15.4.50;  John  H.  W. 
Nagel  Soc.,  193;  William  Adler.  Soc., 
191:  Frank  Arnone.  Soc..  190.  Dynn’s  plu¬ 
rality.  0.4l’5;  Hoyer's  plurality.  9.467: 
Moore’s  plurality.  9.6.'7. 

Second  District — Jacob  Frank,  R.  and 

C.  A..  13,114;  William  Blau.  R.  and  C. 
A.,  13.313;  Benjamin  Hoffman.  D..  15,076: 
Leonard  A.  Snllken,  D.,  14,420;  Max  D. 
Danish,  Soc..  1.371;  William  Babbitt.  Soc., 
1,382.  Hoffman’s  plurality,  1,763;  Snlt- 
ken’s  plurality.  1,107. 

Third  District— William  Mann,  R.  and 
C.  A..  16.255:  John  J.  Sammon,  R.  and  C. 
A.,  16,263;  Thomas  E.  Murray.  D..  17.758: 
Thomas  F.  Noonan,  D.,  17.708;  Joseph  W. 
Relfel,  Soc.,  .384;  F.  L.  Johnson,  Soc..  380. 
Murray’s  plurality,  1,495;  Noonan's  plural¬ 
ity,  1,446. 

olxin  District — Solomon  Oppenhelmer, 
R.  and  C.  A..  16.484;  Herman  Joseph.  D., 
15.519;  Arnold  Kopf.  Soc.,  1,900.  Oppen- 
helmer’s  plurality.  965. 

Eighth  District— William  Haupt.  R.. 
i.804:  John  J.  Dwyet.  D..  6.955:  Samuel 
Benalm.  Soc..  404;  Joseph  P.  Fallon,  C. 
V  ..  5,914.  Dwyer’s  plurality,  2,151. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1909. 

1.  W.  O.  Badger.  Jr..  R..  10.837;  Eugene 
Conran.  D..  16.112;  G.  H.  Lewis.  Soc.,  201; 
A.  F.  Smith,  Pro..  40.  Conran’s  plurality, 
5,275. 

2.  John  R.  Farrar,  R..  12.430;  George 

Crelfeld,  R..  12.44.3;  Franklin  Taylor.  D.. 
10,62.3;  C.  J.  Dodd.  D..  10.444:  H.  N. 

Hanson,  C.  A..  4.831;  G.  B.  Van  Wart. 
C.  A..  5.047;  S.  F.  Segall.  Soc..  371; 
Harry  Slavln,  Sec..  368.  Farrar’s  plural¬ 
ity,  1.807:  Frelfeld’s  pluralitv.  1.820. 

3.  John  T.  Walsh.  R..  9.661:  P.  D. 
Meagher.  D..  18.015:  Louis  Lewin.  C.  A., 
8  525;  J.  B.  ciavtnn.  Soc..  1.024:  A.  L. 
Martin,  Pro..  77.  Walsh’s  plurality,  8.3,54. 

4.  T  H.  Williams.  R..  10.901;  J.  S. 
8trqhl.  D..  13.974;  TxJuls  Ehll.  Soc..  4.58; 
Hersy  Egglnton,  Pro.,  90.  Strahl’s  plu¬ 
rality.  3,073. 

5.  G.  A.  Voss.  R..  9.207:  Comellus 

Furguesnn.  D..  18  094;  Dscar  Hl’d  Soc.. 
SK:  Willis  Cummings,  Pro..  64.  Furgue- 
son’s  plurality.  8.887. 

Borongh  of  Queens.  1909. 

1.  Cary  B.  Fish.  R..  1.550;  Thomas  C. 
Kadieu.  D..  4.480:  Harry  T.  Weeks,  C  A., 
3,559.  Kadleu’s  pluralitv.  921. 

2.  Cortlandt  C.  Woodhum.  R..  2.393; 

,  John  M.  Cragen.  D..  7,119.  Cragen’s  plu¬ 
rality.  4.726. 

3  Thomdvke  C.  McKennee,  R.,  3.792; 

1  Alfred  Denton.  D..  9,868.  Denten’s  plu- 
I  rality.  6,078. 

I  4.  William  A.  De  Groot.  R..  4  26.3: 
James  F.  McLaughlin.  D..  4.265;  Ralph  P. 
Buell.  C.  A..  .3.02.5.  On  a  recount  ordered 
:  hv  Justice  Blackman,  of  the  Suoreme 
'  Court  for  the  Second  .Tudlclal  Circuit  the 
i  vote  was  found  to  be;  Wlll'am  A.  De 
Greot.  R..  4.268;  James  F.  McLaughlin, 

I  D.,  4.274.  McLaughlin’s  plurality.  6. 
Borongh  of  Richmond.  1909. 

1.  John  Crook.  R.  and  C.  A..  .3.570: 

;  Thomas  C.  Brown.  D..  4.4S7.  Brown’s 
:  plurality.  017. 

2.  Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer,  R.  and  C. 

'  A..  3.448;  George  W.  Stake,  D.,  3.288. 

■  WedemeyeUs  plurality.  IfO. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

PRESIDENT . WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  of  Ohio 

VICE-PRESIDENT . JAMES  S.  SHERMAN,  of  New  York 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT . CHARLES  D.  NORTON,  of  IlllnoiB 

THE  CABINET. 

SECRETARY  OP  STATE . PHILANDER  C.  KNOX,  of  Pennsylvania 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY . FRANKLIN  MACVEAGH,  of  Illinois 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR . JACOB  M.  DICKINSON,  of  Tennessee 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL . GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM,  Of  New  York 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL . FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  of  Massachusetts 

SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY...-. . GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER.  Of  Massachusetts 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR . RICHARD  A.  BALLINGER,  of  Washington 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE . JAMES  WILSON,  of  Iowa 

SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR . CHARLES  NAGEL,  of  Missouri 

[The  salary  of  the  President  Is  $75,000  a  year;  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President 
and  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Is  $12,000  a  year,  except  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  until  March  4,  1911,  is  $8,000  a  year,  and  after  that  will 
again  be  $12,000  a  year;  the  Secretary  to  the  President  receives  $6,000  a  year.] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

SECRETARY  OP  STATE. . PHILANDER  C.  KNOX  (1909),  Penn,,  $8,000 

(After  March  4,  1911,  $12,000.) 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . HUNTINGTON  WILSON  (1909),  III.,  $5,000 

SECOND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . ALVEY  A.  ADEE  (1886),  D.  C.,  $4,500 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . CHANDLER  HALE  (1909),  Me.,  $4,600 

Resident  Diplomatic  Officer — H.  Perclval  I  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Accounts — Thomas 
Dodge  (1010),  Mass.,  $7,500.  Morrison  (1900).  N.  Y.,  $2..'!00. 

Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State —  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library — 


Chandler  P.  Anderson  (1910),  N.  Y.,  $7,500. 

Director  of  the  Consular  Service — Wil¬ 
bur  J.  Carr  (1909),  Ohio.  $4,500, 

Solicitor — J.  Ruben  Clark,  ]r.  (1910), 

Utah,  $5,000. 

Assistant  Solicitors — Frederick  Van 
Dvne  (1010),  N.  Y. ;  Preston  D.  Richards 
(1910),  Utah;  Edward  H.  Hart  (1910),  N. 
Y.,  $3,000. 

Solicitor  in  International  Arbitrations — 
James  Brown  Scott  (1910),  Cal..  $5,000. 

Chief  Clerk— William  McNeir  (1909), 
Mich.,  $3,000, 

Chief  of  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
— Ransford  F.  Miller  (1909),  N.  Y.,  $4,600. 

Chief  of  Division  of  Near  Eastern  Af¬ 
fairs— Evan  E.  Young  11909).  S.  Dak.,  $3,- 
000. 

Chief  of  Diplomatic  Bureau — Sidney  Y 
Smith  (189D.  D.  C.,  $2,260. 

Chief  of  Consular  Bureau — Herbert  C. 
Hengstler  (1907),  Ohio,  $2,260. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives 


John  A.  Tonner  (1909),  Ohio,  $2,100. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations — 
John  R.  Osborne  11905),  Penn.,  $2,100, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Appointments — 
Miles  M.  Shand  (1909),  N.  J.,  $2,100. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Citizenship — Richard 
W.  Flournoy,  jr.  (1909),  Md.,  $2,100. 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information — 
Philip  H.  Patohin  (1909),  Iowa,  $3,000. 

U.  S.  Representatives  on  International 
Tribunals  of  Egypt. 

Court  of  Appeals  at  Alexandria — Somer¬ 
ville  P.  Tuck  (1908).  N.  Y. 

Court  of  First  Instance  at  Cairo — ^Wm. 
G.  Van  Home  (19(S),  Utah. 

Court  of  First  Instance  at  Mansourah — 
Pan-American  Union. 

Director — John  Barrett  (1906),  Ore., 
$5,000. 

Chief  Clerk — Franklin  Adams,  acting, 

$2,000. 


—John  R.  Buck  (1906),  Mo.,  $2,100. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

MACVEAGH  (1909),  Ill.,  $12,000 

. CHARLES  D.  HILLES  (1909),  N.  Y.,  $6,000 

. ..JAMES  F.  CURTIS  (1909),  Mass.,  $5,000 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . A.  PIATT  ANDREW  (1910),  Mass.  $5,000 

James  J.  Wilmeth  (1910),  j  Auditor  for  Interior  Department — How- 


Ark.,  $3,000. 

Chief  of  Dlvlrlon  of  Apnointinents — 
Charles  Lyman  (1898),  Conn.,  $2,750. 

Controller— Robert  J.  Tracewell  (1897). 
Ind.,  $6,600. 

Assistant  Controller  —  Leander  P. 
Mitchell  (189D,  Ind.,  $4,600. 

Auditor  for  State  Department — Caleb 
R.  Layton  (1906),  Del.,  $4,000. 

Auditor  for  Treasury  Department— Will¬ 
iam  E.  Andrews  (1897).  Neb.,  $4,000. 

Auditor  for  War  Department — Beni.  P. 
Harper  (1900),  Ind..  $6,000. 

-Auditor  for  Postofflce  Department — 
Merritt  O.  Chance  (1908).  Ill.,  $4,000. 

Auffitor  Department— Ralph 

W,  Tyler  (1007),  Ohio,  $4,000. 


ard  C.  Shober  (1909),  S.  Dak.,  $4,000. 

Treasurer  of  United  States — Lee  Me- 
Clung  (1909),  Tenn.,  $8,000. 

Assistant  Treasurer-— Gideon  C.  Bantz 
(1908),  Md.,  $3,600. 

Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer — W.  How¬ 
ard  Gibson  (1008),  D.  C.,  $3,200. 

Register  cf  the  Treasury— W.  T.  Ver¬ 
non  (1906),  Kansas,  $4,000. 

Controller  of  the  Currency — Lawrence  O. 
Murray  (1908).  HI..  $6,000. 

Deputy  (Nintrollers  of  the  Currency — 
Thos.  P.  Kane  (1899),  D.  of  C.,  $3,500; 
Willis  J.  Fowler  (1908),  Ind.,  $3,000. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue — 
Royal  E.  Cabell  (1909),  Va..  $6,000. 

Deputy  Commissioners  of  Internal  Rev- 
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enue — Robert  Williams,  Jr.  (1899).  La.. 
$4,000;  J.  C.  Wheeler  (1900),  Mich.,  $3,600. 

Director  of  the  Mint — George  E.  Roberts 
(1910),  Ill.,  $4,500. 

Chief  of  Secret  Service  Division — John 
E.  Wilkie  (1897).  Ill.,  $4,000, 

Assistant  Chief  of  Secret  Service  Di¬ 
vision— W.  H.  Moran  (1907),  D.  C.,  $3,00<). 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service — Walter  Wy¬ 
man  (1891).  Mo.,  $5,000. 

Supervising  Architect — James  K.  Taylor 
(1897).  Penn.,  $0,000. 

Director  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print¬ 
ing  Joseph  E.  Ralph  (1908),  Ill.,  $5,500. 


General  Superintendent  of  Lifesaving 
Service— 8.  L  Kimball  (1878),  Me.,  $4,600. 

Assistant  General  Superintendent — Oliver 
M.  Maxam  (1905).  D.  C..  $2. .500. 

Board  of  General  Appraisers — Hender¬ 
son  51.  Somerville  (ISX)).  Ala.,  president; 
T.  S.  Sharretts  (1890),  Md. ;  Israel  F. 
Fischer  (1900),  N.  Y.;  Byron  S.  Waite 
(1902),  5Ilch..  Eugene  G.  Hay  (100.3), 
Minn.;  Charles  P.  .McClelland  (1903),  N. 
Y. :  Ro.v  H.  Chamberlain  (1908),  Iowa;  Sam 
B  Cooper  (1910).  Tex.:  each  $9,1)00. 

Revenue  Cutter  Service — Chief,  Capt. 
Commandant  Worth  G.  Ross;  Assistant. 
Henry  S.  Merrill;  Engineer  In  Chief. 
Charles  A,  McAllister. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR . JACOB  M.  DICKINSON  (1909).  Tenn..  $12,000 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . ROBERT  SHAW  OLIVER  (1903).  N.  Y..  $6,000 

ASSISTANT  AND  CHIEF  CLERK . JOHN  C.  SCOFIELD  (1899),  Ga..  $4,000 

DEPART5IENTAL  OFFICERS. 

The  Adjutant  General . Major  General  Fred  C.  Ainsworth ...  April  23,  1904 

Inspector  General . Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  A.  Garllngton . Oct.  1,  1906 

Quartermaster  General . Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Aleshlre . July  1,1907 

Surgeon  General . Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Tomey...  Jan.  14.  1909 

Commissary  Gen.  of  Subsistence . Brig.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Sharpe . Oct.  12.  1906 

Paymaster  General . Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Whipple . Jan.  1,1908 

Chief  of  Engineers . Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Blxby . June  12.  1910 

(Jhlef  of  Ordnance . Brig.  Gen.  William  Crozler . May  8,  1901 

Judge  Advocate  (Seneral . Brig.  Gen.  George  B.  Davis . May  24,  1901 

Chief  Signal  Officer . Brig.  Gen.  James  Allen . Feb.  10,  1906 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillery . Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Murray . Oct.  1.  1906 

Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs . Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwarda . June  80,  1906 

B0.4BD  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  KFl’ERS  .AND  II.ARBORS. 

President.  ..  .Col.  Wm.  T.  Rossell,  No.  14  Lenox  Place,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
BATTLEFIELD  PARK  C051MISSIONS. 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park—  Shiloh  National  Mllltarv  Park — Commls- 
Commlssloners  John  P.  Nicholson,  Penn.;  sloners.  Major  D.  W.  Reed;  James  H. 
Lunsford  L.  Lomax.  Va. ;  C.  A.  Rich-  Ashcraft,  Kv. '  Basil  Duke.  Ky. ;  com- 
ardson,  N.  Y. ;  compensation.  $10  a  day.  pensatlon.  $250  a  month. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park — 
Military  Park — Chairman,  Charles  H.  Commissioners,  William  T.  Rigby,  Iowa; 
Grosvenor,  Ohio:  Commissioner  and  Louis  Gulon.  La.;  James  G.  Everest,  Ill.; 
Secretary,  Major  W.  J.  Colburn,  Tenn. :  compensation.  $300  a  month, 
compensation,  $300  a  month. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL . GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM  (1909).  N.  Y..  $12,000 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTY.  GENER.AL.  .WILLIAM  S.  KENYON  (1910),  Iowa,  $7,000 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL . FREDERICK  W.  LEHMANN  (1910),  5Io..  $10,000 

Assistant  Attorneys  General — John  G.  Customs  Appeals — D.  Frank  Lloyd  (1910). 
Thompson  (1897).  III.;  Charles  W.  Rus-  N.  Y.,  $8,000. 

sell  (1905).  W.  Va. :  Wm.  Wallace  Brown  Solicitor,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

(1907),  Penn.;  James  A.  Fowler  a908).  Labor— Chas.  Earle  (1906).  D.  C..  $5,000. 

Tenn.;  John  Q.  Thompson  (1907).  Kan.;  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury — William  T. 

William  R.  Harr  (1909).  D.  C. ;  Winfred  Thompson  (1910),  Neb.,  $5,000. 

T.  Denison  0910),  - .  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury- 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Interior  De-  Felix  A.  Reeve  (1897).  Tenn..  $3,000. 
partment  —  Oscar  Lawler  (1909),  Cal..  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue — Fletcher 

*5.000.  Maddox  (1908).  Mont..  $5,000. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Postoffice  Chief  Clerk — Grin  J.  Field  (1903).  Kan.. 
Department— Russel  P.  Goodwin  (1904),  $3,000. 

ni..  $0.0(X).  Law  Cnerk  and  Examiner  of  Titles — 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Court  of  R.  T.  Strickland  (1907),  N.  Y.,  $3,000. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL . FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK  (1909),  Mass.,  $12,000 

FIRST  ASST.  POST5IASTER  GBN’L.  .(THARLES  P.  GRANDFIELD  (1908).  Mo..  $5,000 
SECOND  ASST.  POSTMASTER  GENERAL.  .JOSEPH  STEWART  (1908),  Mo..  $6,000 
THIRD  ASST.  POSTMASTER  GENERAL .  .JAMES  J.  BRITT  (1910).  N.  C..  $.5,000 
FOURTH  ASST.  POSTMASTER  GENERAL, 

PETER  V.  DB  GRAW  0906).  Penn.,  $6,000 
Chief  Clerk — ^Theo.  L.  Weed  (1910),  Superintendent  of  Money  Order  System 
Conn.,  $3,000.  —Edward  F.  Kimball  (1903),  Mass.,  $3,500. 

Superintendent  of  Foreign  Malls — Basil  .  Superintendent  of  System  of  Postal  Fl- 
Mlles  (1908),  Penn.,  $3,000.  nance — Harry  H.  Thompson  (1906),  $2,250. 
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Superintendent  of  Registry  System — 
a  Howard  Buckler  (1906),  D.  C.,  $2,600. 

Superintendent  Rural  Delivery  Service — 
Theo.  Ingalls  (1910),  Ky..  $3,000. 

Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mall 
Service — Alex.  Grant  (1907),  Mich.,  $4,000. 

Superintendent  of  Dead  Letter  Office — 
James  R.  Young  (1905),  Penn.,  $2,500. 
Superintendent  of  Railway  Adjust¬ 


ments — Charles  H.  McBride  (1910),  N. 
Y.,  $3,000. 

Supt.  Division  of  Classiflcation — Har¬ 
wood  M.  Bacon  (1903),  Mich.,  $2,760. 

Superintendent  City  Delivery  Service — 
Wm.  R.  Spilman  (1910),  Kans.,  $3,000. 

General  Supt.  Salaries  and  Allowances 
—Ervin  H.  Thorpe  (1910),  Vt.,  $4,000. 

Chief  Postoffice  Inspector — Robert  S. 
Sharp  (1910),  Tenn.,  $4,000. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY . GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER  (1909),  Mass.,  $12,000 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . BEEKMAN  WINTHROP  (1909),  N.  Y.,  $6,000 

CHIEF  CLERK . P.  S.  CURTIS  (1907),  Ohio.  $3,000 

BUREAU  CHIEFS  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICERS. 

Bureau.  Name.  Date  appointed. 

Navigation . Rear  Admiral  R.  F.  Nicholson . Dec.  2,  1909 

Ordnance . Rear  Admiral  Newton  E.  Mason . Aug.  1,  1904 

Medicine  and  Surgery . Surgeon  General  Charles  F.  Stokes . 1910 

Supplies  and  Accounts . Pay  Director  Thomas  J.  Cowle . 1910 

Steam  Engineering . Rear  Admiral  Hutch  I.  Cone . May  14,  1009 

Construction  and  Repair . Chief  Constructor  Richard  M.  Watt . Oct.  1,  1910 

Yards  and  Docks . Civil  Engineer  Richard  C.  Hollyday. .  .  .Mar.  28.  1907 

Alda;  Rear  Admiral  William  P.  Potter,  personnel;  Rear  Admiral  Richard  Wainwright, 
fleet  operations;  Captain  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  material;  Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward, 
inspections.  Aid  to  Secretary  of  Navy.  Commander  Philip  Andrews. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  .RICHARD  A.  BALLINGER  (1909),  Wash.,  $12,000 

FIRST  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . FRANK  PIERCE  (1907),  Utah,  $6,000 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . JESSE  E.  WILSON  (1905).  Ind.,  $4,600 


Chief  Clerk — Clement  S.  Ucker  (1909), 
Ohio.  $3,000. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary — Don  M. 
Carr  (1910),  Ohio,  $2,750. 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office— 
Fred  Dennett  (1908),  N.  D.,  $6,000. 

Assistant  (Commissioner— Samuel  V. 
Proudfit  (1908).  Iowa,  $3,600. 

Commissioner  of  Pensions— James  L. 
Davenport  (1909),  N.  H.,  $5,000. 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  ■ —  Leander 
Stillwell  (1909),  Kan.,  $3,800. 

Second  Deputy  Commissioner — Leverett 
M.  Kelley  (1897),  Ill.,  $3,600. 

Commissioner  of  Patents — Edward  B. 
Moore  (1907).  D.  C..  $5,000. 

First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents — Cornelius  C.  Billings  (1907),  Vt., 
$4,600. 


Commissioner  of  Education — Elmer  E. 
Brown  (1906),  Cal.,  $6,000. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Valentine  (1909).  Mass.,  $5,000. 

Director  of  Geological  Survey — (Jeorge 
Otis  Smith  (1907),  Me..  $6,000. 

Director  of  Reclamation  Service — Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Newell  (1904),  Penn.,  $6,000. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Reclamation  Ser¬ 
vice — Brigadier  General  William  L.  Mar¬ 
shall,  U.  S.  A.,  retired  (1910),  $7,600. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds  —  Elliott  Woods  (1902),  Ind., 
$6,000. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — Joseph 
Austin  Holmes  (1910),  N.  C. 

Chief  Law  Officer,  Reclamation  Serv¬ 
ice — Edward  C.  Finney  (1894),  Kan., 
$4,600. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE . JAMES  WILSON  (1897),  Iowa,  $12,000 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . WILLETT  M.  HAYES  (1904).  Minn.,  $6,000 

Chief  Clerk— C.  C.  Clark  (1910),  Penn., 


$2,500. 

Solicitor — George  P.  McCabe  (1908),  D. 
C..  $4,600. 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau — Willis  L. 
Moore  (1896),  Ohio,  $6,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — 
Alonzo  D.  Melvin  (1906),  $5,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — B. 
T.  Galloway  (1901),  Mo..  $5,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Forestry — Henry  S. 
Graves  (1910),  Conn.,  $5,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry — Harvey 
W.  Wiley  (1893).  Ind.,  $5,000. 


Chief  of  Bureau  of  Soils — Milton  Whit¬ 
ney  (1894),  Md.,  $3,600. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Entomology — L.  O. 
Howard  (1894),  111.,  $4,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey — 
H.  W.  Henshaw  (1910),  Mass.,  $3,000. 

Director  of  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions— A.  C.  True  (1893),  Conn..  $4,000. 

Chief  of  Division  of  Publications — Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Arnold  (1909),  Ind.,  $3,000. 

Director  of  Office  of  Public  Roads — 
Logan  W.  Page  (1906),  Mass.,  $3,000. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics — Victor 
H.  Olmstead  (1906),  D.  C..  $3,600. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR 


SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR.  .CHARLES  NAGEL  (1909),  Mo..  $12,000 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY . BENJAMIN  S.  CABLE  (1909),  III.,  $6,000 


Chief  Clerk — Robert  M.  Plndell,  jr. 
(1910),  Md.,  $3,000. 

Commissioner  of  Corporations — Herbert 
Knox  Smith  (1907),  Conn.,  $6,000. 


Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corporations — 
Luther  Conant,  Jr.  (1909),  N.  Y.,  $3,600. 

Commissioner  of  Labor — Charles  P. 
Nelli  (1904),  D.  C.,  $6,000. 
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Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  —  Daniel  J.  Keefe 
(1U08).  Mich.,  $3,000. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
— Frank  J.  Darned  (1907),  Md.,  $3.0u0. 

Chief  Division  of  Naturalization — Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Campbell  (1900),  Va..  $3.5u0. 

Chief  Division  of  information — Terence 
V.  Rowderly  (1907).  Penn.,  $3.500. 

Commissioners  of  Ports — William  Will¬ 
iams  (1909),  N.  Y.,  $6,500;  Louis  T. 

Weis  (1902),  Baltimore,  Md.,  $4,1)00; 
G'-orge  B.  Billings  (1907).  Boston.  $4.0<K); 
John  J.  S.  Rodgers  (1895),  Philadelphia, 
$4,000;  Hart  H.  North  (1895),  sail  I  lan- 
clsco.  $4,000;  John  H.  Clark  (1905),  Mon¬ 
treal,  $4,000;  Ellis  de  Bruler  (1909), 
Seattle;  Graham  L.  Rice  (1904),  San 
Juan.  Porto  Rico,  .$3,000;  s.  E.  Redfem 
(1909),  New  Orleans,  $3,000. 

•INDEPE.MIENT  COMMI 


Supervising  Inspector  General  of  Steam 
Vessels — George  Uhler  (1903),  Penn.. 
$4,000. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards — 
Samuel  W.  Stratton  (1901).  III..  $.5,000. 

Commissioner  of  Navigation — Eugene  T. 
Chamberlain  (189.3).  .N  V..  $(.0(>o. 

Director  of  the  Census — E.  Dana  Du¬ 
rand  (1009),  Cal.,  $6,000. 

Commissioner  of  F(sh  and  Fisheries — 
George  M.  Bowers  (1897).  W.  Va.,  $6,000. 

Commissioner  of  Lightheuses — George 
R.  Putnam  (1910).  Iowa,  $5,000. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses — 
'  Arthur  V.  Conover  (1910),  N.  J.,  $4,000. 

Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo<letlc 
Survey — O.  H,  Tittman  (19o0).  Mo..  $6  000. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics— Oscar 
P.  Austin  (1R98).  D.  C..  $4,000. 

(Tilef  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufa-turos — 
Albert  H.  Baldwin  (1910),  Conn.,  $4,000. 
SSIONS  AND  OFFICES. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Commissioners  —  Judson  C.  Clements 
(1892),  Ga. ;  Charles  A.  Prouty  (1896), 
Vt.;  Franklin  K.  Lane  (1906),  Cal.;  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Clark  (1906),  Iowa;  James  S. 
Harlan  (190G).  Ill.;  B.  H.  Meyer  (1910), 
Wis. ;  C.  C.  McChord,  (1910),  Ky. ;  each. 
$10,000. 

Secretary — Edward  A.  Moseley  (1887), 
Mass.,  $5,000. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Commissioners — John  C.  Black  G904), 
Ill..  $4,500;  John  A.  Mcllhenny  (1906), 
La.;  William  S.  Washburn  (1909).  N.  Y.; 
each.  $4,0(X). 

Chief  Examiner  —  George  R.  Wales 
(1908).  Vt..  $3,000. 

Secretary — John  T.  Doyle  (1880),  N.  T.. 
$2,600. 

Tariff  Board. 

Commissioners  (appointed  by  the 
President  without  specific  terms,  com¬ 
pensation  fixed  by  him) — Henry  C.  Em¬ 


ery  (1909).  Conn.;  James  B.  Reynolds 
(1909).  Mass.;  Alvin  H.  Sanders  (1909), 

'  III 

ecretary — Thomas  W.  Brahany  (1910), 

I 

I  Federal  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
i  Daniel  H.  Burnham.  HI.,  president; 

:  Frank  D.  Millet,  N.  Y..  vice-president; 

I  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr..  N.  T.; 
Thomas  Hastings,  N.  Y. ;  Daniel  C. 
French,  N.  Y. ;  Cass  Gilbert.  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  Moore,  Mich.  No  salary. 

Government  Printing  OlBce. 

!  Public  Printer — Samuel  B.  Donnelly 
(1908),  N.  Y.,  $5, .500. 

Deputy  Public  Printer — Henry  T.  Brian 
!  (1907),  Md.,  $3,600. 

Library  of  Congress. 

'  Librarian  —  Herbert  Putnam  (1899), 
,  Mass..  $6,000. 

Assistant  Librarian — Appleton  P.  C. 
Griffin  (1908),  D.  C..  $4,1)00. 


•For  Philippine  and  Panama  Canal  Commissions,  see  pages  607  and  610. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


The  actual  strength  of  the  srmy  on  June  30,  1910,  including  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  was  4,439  officers  and  72,871  enlisted  men — total,  77,310.  There  were  lost 
to  tile  ajmy  in  the  j'ear  ended  June  30.  19()9,  16i(  ofiicers  and  24,412  enlisted 
men.  There  were  in  the  Philippine  Sc.auts  166  officers  and  5,386  enlisted  men. 
The  Hospital  Corps  (Medical  Department)  contains  3.408  enlisted  men  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  totals. 


GENERAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  Cldef  of  Staff. 


Major  General  William  H.  Carter. 

Colonels. 

Stephen  C.  Mil's.  Inspector  General’s  Dept, 
(Seorge  S.  Anderson,  9th  Cavalry. 

Joseph  W.  Duncan.  6th  infantry. 
Montgomery  M.  Macomb.  6th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

Llentenant  Colonels. 

Lea  Febiger,  6th  Infantry. 

Edward  St.  J.  Greble,  19th  Infantry. 

Daniel  A.  Frederick,  19th  Infantry. 
William  P.  Evans,  llth  In'aniry. 

William  D.  Beach,  llth  Cavalry. 

Hunter  Leggett,  15th  Infantry. 

Geo.  T.  Bartlett,  Ocast  Artillery. 

Majors. 

Daniel  H.  Boughton,  llth  Cavalry. 

Robert  L.  Hirst,  29th  Infantry. 

John  E.  Morrison,  20th  Infantry. 


Brigadier  General  Arthur  Murray. 
Paul  F.  Straub.  Medical  Corps. 

Edwin  A.  Root,  19th  Infantry. 

Hciiiy  (_.  (-abeil.  lain  Inlaniry. 

William  P.  Burnham.  7ih  Infantry. 

'  Guy  Ca,rleton,  4th  Cavalry. 

Samuel  D.  Sturgis.  let  Field  Artillery. 

I  Henry  T.  Allen,  8th  Cavalry. 

,  Henry  D.  Todd.  Jr..  Coast  Artillery. 

W.  C.  Davis.  Coast  Artillery. 

Captains. 

Edmund  Wlttenrayer,  6th  Infantry. 

Hett-r  C.  Harris  LMih  Infantry. 

I  W.  S.  Graves.  2Cth  Infantry. 

'  Joseph  D  Leltcb.  25th  Infantry. 

I  F.  W  .siai'en  i4t''  Infan'  v 

H.  G.  Leamard,  14th  Infantry. 

Jesse  McI.  CMrter,  14th  Cavfllry. 

I  P.  D.  Lochridge.  13th  Cavalry. 
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Charles  D.  Rhodes,  6th  Cavalry. 

!■  >  tll\  '  '  'iM-heu  I2l!l  IlllHIlLiy. 

BenJ.  T.  Simmons,  4th  Intantry. 

J">-i-h  P.  riHL\,  '  fiHM  .\Mmeiy. 

Johnson  Hagood,  Coast  Artillery. 
Samuel  C.  Vestal,  coast  Artillery. 


Thomas  E.  Merrill,  1st  Field  Artillery. 
Fnx  Conner.  1st  Field  Artillery. 
Matthew  E.  Hanna,  2d  Cavalry. 

S  A.  t*heney,  Knemeer  Corps. 

Malln  Craig,  1st  Cavalry. 

Monroe  C.  Kerth,  23(i  Infantry. 


ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE. 

Brigadier  General  ■William  W.  Wotherspoon,  president;  Major  H.  D.  Todd,  jr.,  sec¬ 
retary. 

DIVISION  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Philippines  Division. — Embracing  the  Department  of  Luzon,  Department 

of  the  Visayas  and  Depariii'ent  of  Mindanao,  Headquarters,  Manila,  P,  1.  Com¬ 
mander,  Major-General  William  P.  Duvall. 

Uepartiiieut  of  Luzon. — Embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  Philippine  Archi¬ 
pelago  lying  north  of  a  line  passing  soucheastwardly  through  the  West  Pass  of  Apo.  or 
Mindoro  Strait,  to  the  12th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  along  said  parallel 
to  the  12Eth  degree  10  minutes  east  of  Greenwich,  but  including  the  entire  Island  of 
Mas'oate;  thence_  north  to  San  Bernardino  Strait.  Headquarters,  Manila,  P.  I.  Com¬ 
mander,  Brigadier  General  Frederick  Funston. 

Department  of-  the  Visayas. — Includes  all  Islands  south  of  the  southern  line 
of  the  Uepartment  of  Luzon  and  east  of  longitude  121  degrees  45  minutes  east  of 
Greenwich  and  north  of  the  9th  parallel  of  latitude,  excepting  the  Islands  of  Min¬ 
danao.  Paragua.  and  all  Islands  pa.st  of  the  Strait  of  Surigao.  Headquarters,  Iloilo, 
P.  I.  Commander,  Brigadier  General  Daniel  H.  Brush. 

UepHrliiient  of  .Miiidansio. — Ineliidi-s  all  the  remaining  Islands  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Archipelago.  Headquarters,  Zamboanga  P.  I.  Commander,  Brigadier  General 
John  J.  Pershing. 

Department  of  California. — Embracing  the  states  of  California  and  Nevada 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Headquarters,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Commander,  Brig¬ 
adier  Gen'ral  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

Department  of  the  Colorado. — Embracing  the  states  of  Colorado  and  Utah 
and  the  Teriltories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Headquarters,  Denver,  Col.  Com¬ 
mander.  Brigadier  General  Earl  D.  Thomas. 

Department  of  the  Columbia. — Embracing  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho  (except  that  part  included  In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park)  and  the  Ter- 
■Itnry  of  .Ma.ska.  Headquarters,  'Vancouver  Barracks,  'Wash.  Commander,  Brigadier 
General  Marlon  P.  Maus 

Department  of  Dakota. — Embracing  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Mon'ana  and  so  much  of  Idaho  and  Wvoming  as  Is  inrluded  in  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Headquarters,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Commander,  Brigadier  General  Walter 
Howe. 

Department  of  the  East. — Embracing  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New 
lersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  West  Virginia.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Porto  Rico  and  Islands  and  keys  adjacent  thereto.  Headquarters,  Governor’s 
Island,  N.  Y.  Commander.  Major  General  Frederick  D.  Grant. 

Department  of  the  Gulf. — Embracing  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
ulna.  T'-nn' ssee.  Genrela.  Florida  .Atahama.  T.niiisiana  and  Mississippi.  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Atlanta.  Ga.  Commander.  Brigadier  General  Albert  L.  Mills. 

Depiirriiient  of  the  Lukes. — Embrartng  rhe  states  of  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Headquarters,  Chicago,  Ill.  Commander,  Brig¬ 
adier  General  Charles  L.  Hodges. 

Depurtiiient  of  the  Missouri. — Embracing  the  states  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  (except  the  Yellowstone  National  Park)  and  Kansas, 
Headquarters,  Omaha,  Neb.  Commander.  Brigadier  General  Frederick  A.  Smith. 

Department  of  Texas. — Embracing  the  states  of  Texas.  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Headquarters,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Commander,  Brigadier  General  Ralph  W. 
Hoyt. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

MAJOR  GENERALS  OF  THE  LINE. 

T  Date  of 

Leonard  Wood  . Aug. 

Frederick  D.  Grant . Feb.  6|  isoe 

J.  Franklin  Bell . jan.  -  ‘  “ 

William  P.  Duvall . .Oct. 

Thomas  H.  Barry . April  29'.  19(18 

William  H.  Carter . Nov.  13,1909 


Frederick  Funston  . April  1.  1901 

Tasker  H.  Bliss . July  21,  1902 

Albert  L.  Mills . May  7,  19(H 

John  J.  Pershing . Sept.  20.  I9(i6 

Earl  D.  Thomas . . . April  18,  1907 

Charles  L.  Hodges . April  30,  1907 

William  W.  Wotherspoon . OcL  8,  1907 

Ramsay  D.  Potts . . . Jan.  SI.  1908 


te  of  appointment. 

Date  of  retirement. 

Aug. 

a, 

Ucl. 

y. 

.Feb. 

6. 

1906 

May 

so, 

1914 

JaD. 

3. 

1907 

Jan. 

9, 

1920 

2, 

1907 

Jan. 

13. 

1911 

•  April  29. 

Ort. 

1.^. 

IPift 

.Nov. 

13, 

1909 

Nov. 

19, 

1915 

OF 

THE  LINE. 

•  April 

1. 

1901 

Nov. 

9. 

1929 

•  July 

21, 

1902 

Dec. 

31, 

1917 

.May 

7, 

liHH 

May 

7, 

1918 

20. 

iUiiS 

Sept. 

13. 

1924 

April  18, 

1907 

Jan. 

4. 

1911 

■  April  30, 

im)7 

1^1  a  r. 

13, 

1911 

,Oct. 

8, 

1907 

Nov. 

16, 

1914 

.Jan. 

31. 

1908 

Sept. 

1, 

1914 

sng 


STAFF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 


Date  of  retirement. 
May  u,  iyi2 
May  1ft.  1913 
Aug.  35,  1914 
Mar.  19.  1911 
Oct.  9,  1913 
Oct.  13,  191tf 


_  .  ,  „  „  Date  of  appointment. 

Daniel  H.  Brush . Feb  17.  1908 

Frederick  A.  Smith . Oct.  24.  1908 

Marlon  P.  Maus . June  10,  1909 

Frederick  K.  Ward . Feb.  11,  1910 

Ralph  W.  Hoyt . Mar.  IS,  1910 

Montgomery  M.  Macomb . Nov.  15,  1910 

Joseph  W.  Duncan . Dec.  31,  1910 

CHIEF  OFFICERS  OF  STAFF  CORPS. 

Officers  marked  thus  •  are  detailed  from  the  line,  under  Section  28,  act  of  Feb.  2,  1901, 
ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT. 

Fred  C.  Ainswortli,  Adjutant  General  (rank  of  major  gen.) . April  23  '04 

William  P,  Hall,  Adjutant  General  (rank  of  brigadier  general) . April  23!  '04 


Colonels. 
Helstand,  H.  O.  S. 
Andrews,  George 
Simpson,  W.  A. 
McCain.  H.  P. 
Kerr,  James  T. 


Lieutenant  Colonels. 
Brodle,  Alex.  O. 
Alvord,  Benjamin 
•McClure,  Charles 
Ladd,  Eugene  F. 
•Strong,  Fred.  S. 
•Jones.  F.  B. 


•Taylor,  C  W. 
Majors. 

•Morgan.  G.  H. 
•Truitt.  C.  M. 
•Sage.  W.  H. 
•Hale,  C.  C. 


I 


•Perkins,  Frederick 
•Haynes,  Ira  A. 
•Johnston,  Wm.  H. 
•Hinds,  Ernest 
•Jordan.  S.  S. 
•Buck.  B.  B. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT 
Ernest  A.  Garlington,  Inspector  General  (rank  of  brigadier  general) ..  .Oct.  1, '06 


ColoneL 
Mills.  Stsjdien  C. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L. 
•Chase,  George  F. 


Lieutenant-Colonels.  Majors. 

•French,  F.  H.  •McCormick,  L.  S. 

•Wilder,  W.  E.  |  •Bell,  George,  jr. 

•Harmon,  M.  F.  I  •Bundy,  Omar. 

•Morton,  C.  G.  I  •Dickman.  J.  T. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT. 

George  B.  Davis,  Judge  Advocate  General  (rank  of  brigadier  general) .  .May  24,  '01 


•Rivers,  T.  R. 
•Lassiter,  William 
•Brewster.  A.  W. 
•Mauldin,  F.  G. 
•Gordon,  W.  H. 


Bethel.  W.  A. 
Wlnship.  Blanton 
Read,  Beverly  A. 


Colonels.  Lieutenant  Colonols.l  .'lajors. 

Crowder.  E.  H.  Hull.  John  A.  Porter,  John  B. 

Carbaugh,  H.  C.  Dunn.  George  M.  iGoodier.  Lewis  R 

Dodds.  Frank  L.  |  Morrow.  Henry  M. 

QUARTERMASTER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

James  B.  Aleshire,  Quartermaster  General  (rank  of  brigadier  gen.) .  . .  .  July  1. '07 


Colonels. 

Clem.  John  L. 
Rublen,  George 
Miller,  Wm.  JL. 

Von  Schrader,  F. 
Hodgson,  F.  G. 
Bellinger,  J.  B. 
Lieutenant  Coionels. 
Llttell,  Isaac  W. 
Bingham,  G.  3. 


D.evol.  Carroll  A. 
Cruse.  Thomas 
McCarthy.  D.  B. 
Knight.  J.  T. 
Carson.  J.  M.,  jr. 
Baxter.  J.  E. 
Zalinski,  Moses  G. 

Majors. 
Wood.  W.  S. 
Baker.  C.  B. 


IWiU’mson,  G.  McK. 
I  Slavens,  T.  H. 

I  Stanley,  D.  3. 
Schofield,  R.  McA. 
Yates,  A.  W. 
Kimball,  A.  W. 
Horton,  W.  E. 
Cheatham.  B.  F. 
Bailey,  George  G. 


Davidson,  J.  T. 
Penrose,  (Jeorge  F. 
Young,  H.  P. 
Blckham,  A.  S. 
Coulllng,  W  M. 
Cannon,  W.  C. 
Arnold.  D.  W. 

Scott.  W.  S. 

Rolfe,  R.  H. 


SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Henry  G.  Sharpe,  Commissary  General  (rank  of  brigadier  general) ...  .Oct.  12,  '05 


Colonels. 
Dravo,  E.  E. 
Smith.  Able!  L. 
Allison,  J.  N. 


George  H.  Torney, 
Colonels. 
Girard,  J.  B. 
Gorgas,  William  C. 
Hoff,  J.  Van  R. 
Maus,  Louis  M. 
Taylor,  Blair  D. 
CramptOD,  L*  W. 
Appel.  D.  M. 

Perley,  H.  O. 

Davis,  W.  B. 

Gray,  W.W  . 
Brechemln,  L. 

La  Garde,  L.  A. 
Banister,  J.  M. 
Appel,  Aaron  H. 
Richard,  Charles 
IJentenant  Colonels 
Ebert,  R,  G. 

Arthur.  W.  H. 
Bushnell,  G.  E. 


ILleutenant  Colonels.l 
'  Brainard,  D.  L. 
Davis.  George  B. 
Kniskem,  A.  D. 
Eastman,  F.  F. 


Majors. 
Krauthotf,  C.  R. 
Hart,  William  H. 
Davis.  Alex.  M. 
Gallagher,  H.  J. 


IRuthers,  G.  W. 
Wilkins,  H.  E. 
Stivers,  C.  P. 
Cole.  Henry  Q. 
Edwards,  A.  M. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgeon  General  (rank  of  brigadier  gen.) 
Birmingham,  H.  P.  '  Raymond,  T.  U. 


Stephenson,  Wm. 
Phillips,  J.  U 
Edle,  Guy  L. 
Crosby,  William  D. 
Gandy,  (Jharles  M. 
McCjaw.  W.  D. 
Kean,  J.  R, 
Raymond,  H.  L 
Harris.  H.  S.  T. 


Snyder,  H.  D. 
Wales.  Philip  G. 
Smith,  Allen  M. 
Clarke,  Joseph  T. 

I  Ireland,  M.  W. 
Fisher.  Henry  C. 
Shaw.  Henry  A. 
i  Winter,  F.  A. 
Purviance,  W.  E. 


Kendall,  William  P.  Deshon.  G.  D. 
Banister.  William  B.  McChilloch,  C.  C.,  jr. 


Woodruff.  C.  E. 
Mason.  Charles  F. 
Glennan,  James  D. 
Bradley.  A.  E. 
Frick,  Euclid  B. 
Keefer,  Frank  R. 

Majors. 

,  Wlllcox.  (Jharles 


Reynolds.  F.  P. 
I  Straub.  Paul  F. 
Stark,  A.  N. 
Lynch,  Charles 
Munson.  E.  L. 
Kennedy,  J.  M. 
Howard,  D.  C. 
Wilson,  W.  H. 


. Jan.  4.  ’09 

Lewis,  William  F. 
Bratton,  Thomas  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  T.  J. 
Stone,  John  H. 

Rand.  Irving  W. 
Fauntleroy,  P.  C. 
Wilson,  James  S. 
Dutcber,  Basil  H. 
Fuller,  Leigh  A. 
Skinner,  George  A. 
Damall,  Carl  R. 
Page.  Henry 
Ashford,  B.  K. 
Webber,  Henry  A. 
Clayton.  Jero  B. 
Chamberlain,  W.  P. 
Schreiner,  E.  R. 
Hartsock,  F.  H. 
Duval,  Douglas  F. 
Manly,  (Jlarence  J. 
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Baker,  David 
Truby,  Albert  B. 
Church,  Jamea  R. 
Ford,  joaepb  H. 
Ashburn,  P.  M, 
Dean,  B.  A. 

Usher.  P.  M.  C. 
Truby,  Willard  F. 
Russell,  Frederick  F. 
Wolfe,  Edwin  P. 
Greenleaf,  Henry  S. 
Hess.  LiOUls  T. 
Collins,  Chris.  C. 
Edger,  BenJ.  J.,  jr. 
Waterhouse.  Sam.  M. 


Hartnett,  Eugene  H. 
Ford,  Clyde  S. 
Marrow,  Ciiarle&  E. 
Shockley,  M.  a.  W. 
Winn,  Robe’ t  N. 
Lyster,  Theodore  C. 
Wadhamg.  S.  H. 
Robbins,  C.  P. 
Rhoads,  Thomas  Li. 
Gilchrist,  Harry  L. 
Lyster,  Wm.  J.  D. 
Persona,  Elbert  E. 
Blspham,  Wm.  N. 
Geddlngs,  E.  P. 


Baker,  Frank  C. 
Reynolds,  Chaa.  R. 
Hutton,  Paul  C. 
Roberts,  W.  M. 
Shook,  Jay  Ralph. 
Vose,  Wm.  E. 
Woodbury,  F.  T. 
Rutherford,  H.  H. 
Ruffner,  E.  D. 
Brooks,  Wm.  H. 
Barney,  Charles  N. 
Whitmore,  B.  R. 
McAndrew,  P.  H. 
Brownlee,  C.  T. 
Murtagh,  John  A. 


Morse,  Arthur  W. 

PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  L.  Whipple,  Paymaster  General  (rank  of  brigadier 

Colonels.  I  Downey,  George  F.  | 'Johnson,  F.  O. 

Comegys.  W.  H.  (  Majors.  I  Holloway,  G.  T. 

Smith,  George  R.  |  Goodman,  T.  C.  Gambrlll.  W.  G. 
Rogers,  H.  L.  |  Houston,  James  B. 

Lieutenant  Colonels.l  Ray .  Beecher  B. 

Vinson,  Webster  I  Lord.  Herbert  M. 

Wallace,  H.  S.  J  Rochester,  W.  B. 

Payson,  F.  L.  |  Smith,  Robert  S. 


Ekwurzel,  G.  M. 
Van  Poole,  G.  McD. 
Reno.  William  W. 
Buck,  Carroll  D. 
Gosraan,  G.  H.  R. 
Koerper,  Conrad  B. 
Allen,  John  H. 
Patterson,  R.  U. 
O’Connor,  R.  P. 
Noble,  Robert  E. 
Van  Dusen,  J.  W. 
Brooke,  Roger. 

De  Witt,  Wallace. 
Thornburgh,  R.  M. 
Grubbs.  Robert  B. 


Keleher,  T.  D. 
Pickett,  George  E. 
•Blauvelt,  Wm.  F. 
.  Canby,  James 
(Lynch,  John  R. 


general) ..  .Jan.  1,  ’08 

I  'BarroU,  M.  K. 
j  Stanton.  C.  B. 

I  Stevens,  Pierre  C. 
(•Halns,  J.  P. 

I  'Waterman.  J.  C. 

I 'Smith,  E.  V. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

WUllam  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers  (rank  of  brigadier  general) ...  .June  12, 


’10 


Colonels. 

Rossell,  William  T. 
Kingman,  Dan  C. 
Black,  William  M. 
Fisk,  Walter  L. 
Roessler,  S.  N. 
Abbot.  P.  V. 

Casey,  Thomas  L. 
Townsend,  C.  McD. 
Goethals,  G.  W. 
Minis,  John 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 
Biddle,  John 
Hodges,  H.  F. 


JWarren,  James  G. 
Burr.  Edward 
Beach,  L.  H. 

Zinn.  George  A. 
Langfltt.  Wm.  O. 
Sanford,  Jas.  C. 
Fitch,  G.  D. 
Gaillard,  D.  Du  B. 
Taylor,  Harry 
Sibert,  W.  L. 
Kuhn,  J.  B 
Craighlll,  W.  B. 
Newcomer,  H.  C. 
Patrick,  M.  M. 

Majors. 
Riche,  C.  S. 


Rees,  T.  H. 
Potter,  C.  L. 
Shunk,  F.  R. 
Jervey,  Henry 
McKlnstry,  C.  H. 
Judson,  W.  V. 
Winslow,  E.  E. 
Flagler,  C.  A.  F. 
Harding,  Chester 
Harts,  W.  W. 
Jadwin,  Edgar 
Keller.  Charles 
Deakyne,  Herbert 
Bromwell,  C.  B. 
Cosby,  Spencer 
Mclndoe,  J.  F. 


Morrow,  Jay  J. 
Cavanaugh,  J.  B. 
Jervey,  James  P. 
Howell,  George  P. 
Kutz.  Charles  W. 
Walker.  M.  L. 
Raymond,  R.  R. 
Ladue,  William  B. 
Barden,  Wm.  J. 
Schulz,  E.  H. 
Burgess,  H. 

Stuart.  E.  R. 
Hoffman,  G.  N. 
Connor,  W.  D. 
Oakes,  J.  C. 


ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance  (rank  of  brigadier  general) . Nov.  22,  '01 


Colonels. 

Blunt.  S.  a 
Birnle,  Rogers 
Baker,  Frank 
Mitcham,  O.  B. 

BrufC,  L.  L. 

Clark.  C.  H. 
Lieutenant  Colonels. 
Hobbs,  F.  B. 

Benet,  J.  W. 


Gibson,  W.  W. 
Babbit.  E.  B. 
Dunn.  B.  W. 
Thompson.  J.  T. 
Wheeler,  C.  B. 
Pierce,  William  S. 
Burr.  George  W. 
Majors. 

Ruggles,  C.  L’H. 
Homey,  Odus  C. 


Montgomery,  G. 
Dickson,  T.  C. 
Jamieson.  C.  C. 
Joyes,  John  W. 
Hoffer,  Jay  B. 
Morton,  Kenneth 
Williams,  C.  G. 
Hof,  Samuel 
Tschappat,  W.  H. 
Rice.  J.  H. 


King,  David  M. 
Ames.  T.  L. 

O’ Hern,  Edw.  P. 
Brlcker,  E.  D. 
'Phillips,  W.  A. 
'SchuII,  H.  W. 


SIGNAL  CORPS. 

James  Allen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  (rank  of  brigadier  general) . Feb.  10,  ’06 


Colonel. 
Thompson,  R.  E. 


Rank  of  Major. 
Swift,  Henry 
Bateman,  C.  C. 


(Lieutenant  Colonels.  ( 


IScriven,  George  P. 
iGiassford,  W.  A. 


Majors. 


Greene,  Frank 
Reber,  S. 

Squler,  George  O. 

CHAPLAINS. 


(Groves,  Leslie  R. 
Gavltt,  H.  C. 

I  Brown,  H.  A. 


Sutherland,  J.  H. 
Randolph.  J.  A. 
Easterbrook,  E.  P. 


(Russel,  Edgar 
jSaltzman,  C.  M’K. 
I  Carr,  Daniel  J. 


Hillman,  J.  W. 
Perry,  Barton  W. 


BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Chief  (rank  of  brigadier  general) . June  30, ’06 

Frank  McIntyre,  Assistant  (rank  of  colonel) . March  24, ’10 

George  H.  Shelton,  Assistant  (rank  of  major) . July  24, ’08 

PROBESSORS  AT  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Rank  of  Colonel. 
Lamed.  O.  W. 


Tillman,  S.  E. 


jFlebeger,  G.  J. 


Rank  Lieut.  Col. 
Gordon,  William  B. 
Echols,  C.  P. 

Holt,  Lucius  H. 
Wlllcox,  C.  D.  W. 


seo 


LIKE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 
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Colonels. 

Hatfield.  C.  A.  P. 
Dorst,  J.  H. 
-Anderson.  G.  S. 
Stecver.  E.  Z. 
Rodgers.  A_ 
Schuyler.  W.  S. 
Kingsbury.  H.  P. 
West.  F. 

Chase.  G.  F. 
Parker.  J. 

Garrard.  J. 

Dodd.  G.  A- 
McClemand.  H  J. 
Murray.  C.  H. 
Jones,  T.  W. 
Hunter.  G.  K. 


CAV 

Edwards.  F.  A. 

Day.  M.  W. 

Finley.  W.  L. 
Gresham.  J.  C. 

Gale.  G.  H.  G. 
Taylor.  C.  W. 

Be^h,  W.  D. 

Shunk,  W.  A. 
Bishop.  H.  S. 

Andrus,  E.  P. 
Siblej.  F.  W. 
Wheeler,  H.  W. 
Read,  R.  D. 

Majors. 

Swift.  E. 

Lockett,  J. 

Blocksom,  A.  P. 


Lieutenant  Colonels-IGaston.  j.  A. 


O'Connor,  C.  M. 
Wilder.  W.  E. 
Gullfoyle.  J.  F. 
Watts.  C.  H. 


Scott.  H<  L. 
McCormick,  L.  S. 
Ripley.  H.  L. 
Gaibraith,  J.  G. 


ALRY. 

Erwin.  J.  B. 
Morgan,  G.  H. 
Boughton.  D.  H. 
Sickel.  H.  G. 
Johnson,  F.  O. 
Slocum,  H.  J. 
Nicholson.  W.  J. 
Foster.  F.  W. 
Brown,  W.  C. 
Brewer,  E.  P. 
Brett.  L.  M. 
Goldman.  H.  J. 
Macomb.  A.  C. 
Lewis,  T.  J. 
Grierson,  C.  H. 
Benson.  H.  C. 
Sands,  G.  H. 
TTlppe,  P.  E'. 
Dickman,  J.  T. 
Landis,  J.  F.  R. 
Gardner.  J.  H. 
Foltz.  F.  S. 


ARTUXEKT. 

Arthur  Murray,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  (rank  of  brigadier 

Field  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Colonels.1  Majors 

Hoyle.  B.  D.  I  Millar.  E.  A.' 

.Adams,  G.  Conklin,  J. 

Greble,  E.  SL  J.  Sturgis,  S.  D. 
Rumbough,  D.  J. 

Treat.  C.  G. 

Van  Dusen.  G.  W. 


Colonels. 
Taylor.  S.  W. 
Dyer.  A.  B. 
Andrews.  H.  M. 
Niles.  L. 

Brown.  E.  T. 
Foster,  C.  W. 


Colonels. 
Patterson  R.  H. 
Lundeen,  J.  A, 
Whistler.  (J.  N. 
Wisser.  J.  P. 
Coffin,  W.  H. 
Todd.  A. 

Slaker.  A, 

Ludlow,  H.  H. 
Hamilton,  W.  R. 
Deems.  C. 

White,  J.  V. 
Weaver,  E.  M, 
Marsh,  F. 
Woodward,  C.  Q. 


PhilUps.  a  L. 
Bailey,  C.  J. 
Townsley,  C.  P. 
Harmon,  M.  F. 
Cronkhite,  A. 
Hunter,  C.  H. 
Foote,  S.  M. 
Brooks,  J.  C.  W. 
Bartlett.  G.  T. 
Bennett.  C.  A. 
Davis.  H.  C. 
Rldgway,  T. 
j  Majors. 

iRuckman.  J.  W. 
iHajnes.  L.  A. 


Berry.  L.  G. 
McMahon,  J.  E. 
Menoher,  C.  T. 
Mott.  T.  B. 
Coast  Artillery. 


Lieutenant  Colonels.:  Walke. '  W. 


Allen.  S.  E. 

Strong.  F.  S. 
Rafferty.  W.  C. 
Newcomb.  W.  P. 

Colonels. 
Comman,  D. 

Duncan,  J.  W. 
Mansfield.  F.  W. 

Van  Orsdale,  J.  T. 
Williams.  C.  A, 
Woodbury,  T.  C, 
Cowles.  C.  D. 

Scott,  Walter  S. 
Gardener.  C. 
Reynolds,  A, 

Pitcher.  W.  L. 
McGunnegle,  G.  K 
Greene.  H.  A. 
Bolton.  E.  B. 
Loughborough ,  R.  H.  R 
Davis.  T.  F. 

Booth,  C.  A. 

Crane.  C.  J. 

Bailey.  H.  K. 
Paulding,  W. 


■  Lewis,  L  N. 

1  Hawthorne,  H.  L. 

1  Barrette.  J.  D. 

1  Hubbard.  E.  W. 

LNFANTRT, 

■  Sharpe,  A.  C.  Walts, 

'  Bowen,  W.  H.  C. 

Mason.  C.  W. 

Williams.  A. 

Irons,  J.  A. 

Evans.  R.  K. 

Chubb,  C.  St.  J. 

Wood,  W.  T. 

Evans,  W.  P. 

Wilson.  R.  H. 


tevens,  G.  W.  S. 
Davis.  R.  P. 
Robinson,  W. 
Landers,  G.  F. 
Gatchell,  G.  W. 
Straub,  O.  L 
Schumm,  H.  C. 
Hunter,  A.  M. 
Hayden,  J.  L. 
Wilson,  E.  T. 
Biake.  E.  M. 
Ellis.  W.  E. 
Haan,  W.  G. 

■  Jordan,  S.  S. 

I  Barroll,  M.  K. 
ISkerrert.  D. 

I  Campbell,  A. 
(Hains.  J.  P. 

Todd.  H.  D.,  Jr. 
(Winston,  T.  W. 


Getty.  N\  ■ 
Jones.  F.  B. 
Nichols.  W.  A. 
Terrett.  C.  P. 
Phlster,  N.  P. 
Paxton,  A.  R, 
Jackson,  J.  B. 
Turner.  R.  B. 
Frederick.  D.  A. 


Lieutenant  Colonels.  Tlllson,  J.  C.  F, 


Febiger.  L. 
French.  F.  H. 
McClure,  C. 
Buttler,  W.  C. 
Rogers.  J.  S, 
Toung.  G.  S. 
Bullard,  R.  L. 
Glenn.  E.  F. 
Cecil.  G.  R. 
Mann,  W.  A. 


I  Ducat,  A.  C. 
Liggett.  H. 

Ames,  R.  F. 
Kennon.  L.  W.  V. 
Lassiter.  W. 
Morton.  C.  Q. 
Pickering.  A. 
Maney,  J.  A. 
Mallory,  J.  3. 
MiUer,  3.  W. 


Carleton,  O. 
Dugan.  T.  B. 
McDonald.  J.  B. 
Rivers.  T.  R. 
Allen.  H.  T. 
Heard.  J.  W. 
Slocum,  S.  L’H. 

'  Forsyth.  W.  W. 

;  Flynn.  W.  F. 
Johnson.  C.  P. 
Sargent.  H.  H. 
Scott,  W.  3. 
Tate.  D.  U. 
Goode.  G.  W 
Waterman,  J.  C. 

iMacdoziald.  G. 
Steele.  M.  F. 
Cameron,  G.  H. 

■  Walsh.  R.  D. 

■  Read,  G.  W. 
iCole.  James  X. 

:  Cabell.  De  R.  C. 


general)  ..  .OcL  1,  '06 

■  Hinds.  E. 

March.  P.  C. 

Kenly,  W.  1,. 
McGlachiln.  E.  F..  Jr. 
Lassiter,  W. 

Irwin,  (3.  Le  R. 
McNair.  W.  S. 


Hearn,  C.  C. 
Davis,  W.  C. 
Mauldin.  F.  G. 
Ketcham,  D.  W. 
Lamoreux,  T.  B. 
Hero,  A..  Jr. 
Harris,  F.  B. 
Blakely,  G. 

Coe.  F.  W. 

Smith,  W.  R. 
Whitney,  H.  H. 
(Jhase,  A.  W. 
Kephart,  S.  A. 
Burgess,  L.  R. 
Shlptnn,  J  A. 
Chamberlalne,  W. 
Heiner.  G.  G. 
McManus,  G.  H. 
Tlmberlake,  E.  J. 
Pence,  W.  P. 


Van  VHet.  R.  C. 
Buck.  W.  L. 

Majors. 

Plummer.  E.  H. 
Kirby,  H. 

Howe.  B  W. 
Dunning,  S.  W. 
Partello,  J.  M.  T. 
Truitt,  C.  M. 

Bell.  G..  Jr. 

Parke.  J.  S. 
McCoy.  F.  B. 
Noyes.  C.  R. 
Blatchford.  R.  M. 
■  Beacom.  J.  H. 
iMay.  W.  T. 
Hearn.  L.  J. 
Wright.  W.  K. 
Pendleton.  E.  P. 
Penrose,  C.  W. 
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Howell.  D.  L. 

Taggart.  E.  P. 

Roudiez,  L.  S. 

Winn,  F.  D. 

Ballou.  C.  C. 

Kernan.  F.  J. 

Faison,  S.  L. 

Buffington,  A.  P. 

Kennedy.  C.  W. 

Hnsbrourk.  A. 

Beckurtz,  C.  L. 

Smith,  E.  V. 

Orlffith.  T.  W. 

Kreps,  J.  F. 

Moore,  T,  W. 

Duncan,  G.  B. 

Mclver.  Q.  W. 

Cabell.  H.  C. 

Wright.  W.  M. 

Durfee,  L.  D. 

Richardson,  W.  P. 

Perkins.  F. 

Brewster,  A.  W. 

Muir,  C.  H. 

Penn,  J.  A. 

Barth,  C.  H. 

Bnrnham.  W.  P. 

Lewis,  E.  M. 

Bundy,  O. 

.Arrasmith,  J.  M. 

Parmenter,  A.  D. 

Croxton,  R.  C. 

Hatch,  E.  E. 

Johnston,  W.  H. 

Jones,  E.  N.,  jr. 

Holley.  D.  E. 

Shanks.  D.  C. 

.Atkinson,  B.  W. 

Smiley,  S.  E. 

Johnson,  A. 

Allaire.  W.  H. 

Beall.  F.  M.  M. 

Devore,  D.  B. 

Hackney,  S.  M. 

Stamper,  W.  Y. 

Vichols.  M. 

Buck,  B.  B. 

Martin,  G.  W. 

Blauvett,  W.  F. 

O’Neil.  J.  P. 

Martin,  W.  F. 

Martin,  C.  H. 

Hodges.  H.  C..  Jr. 

Simpson,  W.  L. 

Johnson,  E.  M..  Jr. 

Weigel,  W. 

Hirst,  R.  L. 

Dentler,  C.  E. 

McIntyre,  F. 

Hanson,  T.  G. 

Roberts,  H.  L. 

Styer.  H.  D. 

Baker,  D.  J.,  Jr. 

Hall.  H. 

Chatfleld,  W.  H 

Ayer,  W.  B. 

Poore,  B.  A. 

Cronin,  M.  D. 

Morrison,  J.  F. 

Noble,  R.  H. 

McRae,  J.  H. 

Farnsworth,  C.  S. 

Sage.  W.  H. 

Morse,  B.  C, 

Shattuck,  A.  B. 

Gerhard  t.  Cl 

Goodin,  J.  A. 

Finley,  J.  P. 

Gordon,  W.  H. 

Seay,  S. 

Root,  E.  A. 

Day,  F.  R. 

Lasseigne,  A.  I. 

Dean,  James  T. 

Hale,  H.  C. 

Relchmann,  C. 

Frier,  J.  H. 

PHILIPPINE  SCOUTS. 

Majors  (commanding  battalions). 

•Munro,  J.  N. 

•Condon.  C.  M. 

[•Anderson,  A.Van  P. 

•Harbeson,  J.  P. 

•Heiberg,  E.  R. 

1  *Sheldon,  R, 

l*Saffarrans,  G.  C. 
•Worrilow,  U.  G. 

•Peyton,  E.  G. 

•Ely.  H.  E. 

•Smith,  C.  C. 

♦Furlow,  J.  W. 

•Detailed. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Situated  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Superintendent,  Major  General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  G.  S.  A. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  founded  In  1802.  Each 
Congress  district  and  Territory,  :he  District  of  Columbia  and  Porto  Rico  Is  entitled  to 
have  one  cadet  at  the  academy.  Each  state  Is  also  entitled  to 
Strength  of  the  have  two  cadets  at  the  academy  from  the  state  at  large.  Forty 
Cadet  Corps.  are  also  appointed  from  the  United  States  at  large.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  (except  those  from  the  United  States  at  large  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia)  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator,  Representative  or  Delegate  In  Congreaa;  and  the  person  appointed  must  be  an 
actual  resident  of  the  state,  district  nr  territory  from  which  the  appointment  Is  made. 
The  appointments  from  the  United  States  at  large  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
U.1C  specially  conferred  by  the  President.  The  number  of  cadets  authorized  under 
this  apportionment  was  529  In  1910,  but  when  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  admitted 
as  states  the  authorlz  d  number  will  be  Increased  to  534.  The  attendance  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  much  below  the  proper  strength  of  the  corps.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1910-’ll  there  werei  only  413  cadets  on  the  rolls.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  condition  Congress  provided  in  the  Military  Academy  Appropriation  act, 
approved  April  19,  1910,  that  for  six  years  from  July  1,  1910,  whenever  any  cadet 
shall  have  finished  three  years  of  his  course  his  successor  may  be  appointed. 

Appointments  are  required  by  law  to  be  made  one  year  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
admission,  and  may  be  made  either  after  competitive  examination  or  given  direct,  at 
.  the  option  of  the  Representative.  For  each  candidate  appointed  there 
Quallncatlons.  may  be  nominated  two  alternates,  who  will  be  examined  with  the 
regular  nominee,  and  one  of  whonr  may  be  admitted  in  the  event  of 
the  latter’s  failure  to  pass  the  prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to 
the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  at 
date  of  admission,  at  least  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  weigh  100  pounds,  be  un¬ 
married,  free  from  any  infectious  or  moral  disorder,  and,  generally,  from  any  de¬ 
formity,  disease  or  infirmity;  must  be  well  versed  in  reading.  In  writing  (including 
orthography)  In  arithmetic,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  of  descriptive  geography  (particularly  of  the  United  States),  and  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  course  covers  four  years. 

The  principal  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  French,  drawing,  tactics  of  all 
arms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology  and  electricity,  history,  international,  constitutional  and  military  law,  Spanish, 
and  civil  ml. Italy  enyineeiing  and  science  of  war.  Academic  duties  commence  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  continue  until  June  1.  Examinations  are  held  In  each  December  and 
June,  and  cadets  deficient  In  cither  conduct  or  studies  are  discharged.  From  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  in  camp  and  receive  practical  military 
instruction.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is  $600  a  year.  Upon  graduating  cadets  are  commis¬ 
sioned  as  second  lieutenants. 

The  Military  Academy  appropriation  act,  approved  April  19,  1910,  contained  the 
following  I  rovisions  concerning  hazing:  “The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall 
Hazing,  make  appropriate  regulations  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  hazing, 
such  regulations  to  pr  scribe  dismissal,  suspension  or  other  adequate  punish¬ 
ments  for  infractions  of  the  same,  and  to  embody  a  clear  definition  of  hazing.  Any 
cadet  who  shall  be  charged  with  offenses  under  such  regulations  which  would  involve 
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by®  a 'cTnlral  rm'.r,  eranUd,  upon  hie  written  request,  a  trial 

Shalt  cadet  dismissed  from  the  academy  for  hazing 

ment  corps  of  cadets  nor  be  eligible  for  appolnt- 

aftpr  officer  In  the  army  or  navy  or  marine  corps  until  two  years 

of  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  y®®" 

basin j  Lvlng“  biTmodifl^  Military  Academy  upon  the  subject  of 

of  any  case/ ww?h  ^  ‘®  hereby  authorized  to  dispose 

taken,  under  the  provisions  of  the  iafd  r^e’’^laUo/8  ^  /odlfled."°“ 

THE  NATIONALIZED  MILITIA.  1910. 
the  u“nned  "Imes^^he  «Sfv “  ‘t®  organised  militia  of 

!;x%:rLF£s -“'"rH' 

gives  ^he^mllltla^^stSh  a nd -^ferruS^ f ^ 


States  and 
Terrliorles. 


Arizona  . 

Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Ktinsas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . . 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


Totals 


Officers. 

216 

56 
139 

205 
97 

184 

42 

120 

97 
222 

47 

62 

507 

179 

218 

134 
161 

125 
108 
160 
444 

206 
204 

135 
258 

54 

126 
92 

362 

57 
992 
237 

65 

505 

59 

104 

738 

107 

184 

80 

125 

216 

40 

62 

189 

88 

98 
197 

52 


Men. _ I  Headouarters. 

3.dll 
692 
1.426 
2.789 
1.063 
2.398 
337 
1,525 
1.125 
2.695 
561 
642 
5.828 
2.061 
2,984 
1,539 
1,956 
1,670 
1.253 
1,878 
5.404 
2,510 
2,545 
1.372 
2.676 
694 
1,021 
1.184 
3,783 
887 
14,244 
2.083 
683 
6,096 
901 
1,416 
9.683 
1,027 


Adjutants  general. 


Montgomery..  Brtg.  Oen.  Bibb  aiaTes. 
f  l>irts  W.  Coggins. 

Little  Rock...  Brig.  Gen.  B.  W.  Green. 
Sacramento...  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  T jupS- 

Denver . Brig.  Gen.  John  Chase. 

D^flford .  Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Cola 

Wilmington...  Brig.  Gen.  I.  P.  WIckersham. 
Washington...  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  K.  Smiley. 
Tallahassee...  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  R.  Foster 

Atlanta  .  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Scott. 

Honolulu .  Col.  John  W.  Jonea 

Bolae .  Brig.  Gen.  A.  M.  Rowe. 

Springfield - |  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Dickson 

Indianapolis. .  |8rig.  Gen.  George  W.  McCoy. 

Des  Moines. . .  j  Brig.  Gen.  Guy  Logan. 

Topeka  .  ,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  I.  Martin. 

Frankfort  ...  Brig.  Gen.  Phillip  P.  Johnston. 
Baton  Rouge..  Maj.  Gen.  D.  T.  Stafford. 

Augusta .  Brig.  Gen.  Elliott  C.  Dill. 

Annapolis . I  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  M.  Warfield 

Boston .  Brtg.  Gen.  WlUIam  H.  Brigham 

Danslng . 'Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  T.  McGurrtn. 

3t.  Paul . ;  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  B.  Wood. 

Jackson .  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Fridge 

Jefferson  City..  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Rumbold. 

Helena . |Brlg.  Gen.  Phil.  Greenan. 

Lincoln . i  Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Hartlgan. 


Concord 
Trenton. . 
Santa  Fe 
Albany. . . 
Raleigh . . 
Bismarck 
Columbus 
Guthrie. . 
Portland . 
Harrisburg. . . . 
Providence.. 
1.772  ’  Columbia. . . . 

714  Pierre  . 

1,515  j  Nashville. . . . 

2,513  Austin . 

S30  Salt  Lake  City. 
769  Montpelier. . . . 
2,231  { Richmond .... 

1,242  Olympia . 

1.346  Charleston.... 

2.836  Madison . 

6^  Cheyenne . 


9.155  110,505 


Maj.  0«a.  Hairr  B.  CUlegr. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  F.  Saddler,  Jr. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  S.  Brookes. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Verbeck. 
Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  F.  Armfleld. 
Brig.  Gen.  Amasa  P.  Peake. 
Brtg.  Gen.  Chas.  C.  Weybrecht. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  U.  Caatoo. 
Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Bl  Ftnzer. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Stewart. 
Brig.  Gen.  Fred’o  M.  Sackett. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Boyd. 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  H.  Bkigelsby. 
Brig.  Gen.  TuUy  Brown. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  O.  Newton. 
Brig.  Gen.  E.  A.  Wedgewood. 
Brig.  Gen.  U  S.  Tlllotson. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Sale. 

Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  B.  lAmplng. 
Brig.  Gen.  Elliott. 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  R.  Boardman. 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  A.  Gatchell. 


The  strength  of  the  organized  militia  in  1909  was  8,975  officers  and,  109,951  men. 

x<ATION.4L  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOLL'NTEEK  SOLDIERS. 

Board  of  Managers— The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 

•fAmes  W.  Wadsworth,  New  York,  president,^  No 
^  ^®  H*^il<ling),  New  York  (term  expires  1916)-  General 
Thomas  J.  Henderson,  first  vice-president,  Princeton,  HI.  (term  eiSilres  1914);  Captain 
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Henry  E.  Palmer,  second  vice-president,  Omaha,  Neb.  (term  expires  1916);  John  M. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  (term  expires  1916);  Major  Wiliiam  Warner,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (term  expires  1912);  Colonel  Heni-y  H.  Markham,  Pasadena  Cal  (term  ex- 
pires  1916;  Lieutenant  Franklin  Murphy,  Newark,  N.  J.  (term  expires  1912);  Colonel 
Edwin  P.  Hammond,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (term  expires  1914);  General  Joseph  S,  Smith, 
(term  expires  1914);  Oscar  M.  Gottschall,  Dayton,  Ohio  (term  expires 
1912);  Major  Moses  Harris,  general  treasurer;  Colonel  W.  E.  Elwell.  inspector  general 
and  chief  surgeon. 

The  principal  officers  of  branch  homes  are:  Central— Dayton,  Ohio;  governor,  A.  J. 
Clark;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Ortt;  surgeon,  F.  W,  Roush.  Northwestern — Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  governor.  Cornelius  Wheeler;  treasurer,  R.  W.  Corbett;  surgeon,  Oscar  Chrysler. 
Eastern — Tagus,  Me.;  governor,  John  T.  Richards;  treasurer,  A.  L.  Smith;  surgeon. 
Major  B.  D.  Ridlon.  Southern— Hampton,  Va. ;  governor,  T.  T.  Knox;  treasurer,  J.  T. 
Hume;  surgeon,  L.  A.  Thompson.  Western — Leavenworth,  Kan.;  governor,  Sidney  G. 
Cooke;  treasurer,  W.  W.  Martin;  surgeon,  John  L,  Fryer.  Pacific — Santa  Monica  Cal  • 
governor,  T.  J.  Cochrane;  treasurer,  E.  W.  Moore;  surgeon,  O.  C.  McNary.  Marion— 
Marion,  Ind,;  governor,  George  W.  Steele;  treasurer,  j.  W.  Sanderson;  surgeon,  Harry 
Miller.  Danville — Danville,  111.;  governor,  M.  J.  Barger;  treasurer,  W.  L.  Kelley; 
surgeon,  D.  C.  Jones.  Mountain — Johnson  City,  Tenn. ;  governor,  J.  P  Smith*  treas¬ 
urer,  Oscar  L.  Hicks;  surgeon,  J.  C.  Butler.  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium— Hot 
Springs,  S.  D.;  governor  and  surgeon,  James  E.  Miller;  treasurer,  William  H.  Stanley. 

The  requirements  for  admission  include  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  United 
States  service  and  disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by 
labor.  Soldiers  or  sailors  whose  pension  exceeds  $16  a  month  are  not  eligible  unless 
the  reasons  are  explained  to  the  manager  and  are  satisfactory  to  him. 

'There  are  also  thirty-one  state  homes,  located  as  follows;  Veterans’  Home  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Yountville;  Colorado  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Home.  Monte  Vista-  Fitch’s  Home 
for  Soldiers.  Noroton,  Conn.;  Idaho  State  Soldiers’  Home.  Boise-  Illinois  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Horne,  Quincy;  Indiana  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Lafayette;  Iowa  State  Soldiers’ 
Horrie,  Marshalltown;  Kansas  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Fort  Dodge;  Massachusetts  State 
Soldiers  Home,  Chelsea;  Michigan  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Grand  Rapids;  Minnesota 
State  Soldiers'  Home,  Minnehaha;  Missouri  State  Federal  Soldiers’  Home,  St  James 
Montana  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Columbia  Fails;  Nebraska  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Home,  Grand  Island;  Nebraska  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Milford;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Tilton;  New  Jersey  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Kearny  New 
Jersey  State  Home  for  Soldiers.  Sailors,  Marines  and  Their  Wives,  Vineland-  New 
York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Home.  Bath;  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief' Corps 
Home,  Oxford;  North  Dakota  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Lisbon;  Ohio  State  Soldiers’  Horae 
Sandusky;  Oregon  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Roseburg;  Pennsylvania  State  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Home.  Erie;  Rhode  Island  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Bristol;  South  Dakota  State 
Soldiers’  Home,  Hot  Springs;  Vermont  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Bennington;  Washington 
State  Soldiers’  Home,  Orting  and  Port  Orchard;  Wisconsin  Veterans’  Home  Waupaca- 
Wyoming  State  Soldiers’  Heme.  Buffalo. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Stations  Belonging  to  the  United  States  Army. 


Name  of  station. 


United  States. 

Port  Andrews  (Mass.) . 

Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  N.  Y . 

Fort  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kan . 

Fort  Levett,  Me . . 

Fort  Monroe,  Va . 

Fort  Omaha.  Neb . 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  cial . 

Port  Riley,  Kan . 

‘='ort  Totten,  N.  Y . 

Fort  Wood,  N.  Y . 

Fort  Worden,  Wash . 

S.  C.  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Fort  Stevens,  Ore . 

Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alaska. 

Circle  City  . 

Fort  Egbert  . . . . 

Fairbanks  . ”  [ 

Fort  Gibbon  . ' . .  .  ’ 

Kotllk 

Nome  _ _ 

Petersburg 
Fort  St.  Michaei 
Wrangell 

,  Philippine  Islands. 

Manila  . 

Corregidor  Island 
Fort  Frank  . 


Call 

letter. 

Power,  in 
kilowatts 

Whether  open 
to  public  service. 

FC 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

PW 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FN 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FL 

3 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FV 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

PO 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FS 

3 

Not  open  to  public  service 

PS 

1 

Under  construction 

PZ 

3 

Under  construction 

FT 

% 

Not  open  to  public  service 

PD 

3 

Not  open  to  public  service 

.A. 

1 

Not  open  to  public  seiwice 

sc 

3 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FJ 

1 

Under  construction 

BS 

2 

Experimental 

FK 

3 

Open  to  public  service 

FQ 

3 

Open  to  public  service 

FB 

3 

Open  to  public  service 

PG 

10 

Open  to  public  service 

FE 

1 

Open  to  public  service 

FD 

1  10 

|(jpen  to  public  serv'ice 

FP 

1 

Open  to  public  service 

FM 

3 

Open  to  public  service 

FW 

1 

Open  to  public  service 

PN 

1 

Not  open  to  public  service 

FH 

10 

Not  open  to  public  service 

PIA 

Vs 

Not  open  to  public  service 

664 


Name  or  statlcn. 

Call 

letter. 

Power,  (n  1  Whether  open 

kl  owalis:  to  pubdc  service. 

Fori  Drumiiv . 

Fort  Wint  . 

Fort  William  McKinIe>  . 

Pin 

PIC 

PID 

'.oi.Noi  open  lu  pobilc  service 

1  (Noi  0  tn  to  public  service 
%  (Not  open  to  imblic  service 

tMTEU  STATIC  tiOl.DIEKS’  HOME  C  OM-'IISMON. 

Commissi. Titrs — Lieuti-nani  Gen.  rai  .S.  M.  li  Y.jung  (r.-iirert),  prt-si.Ient: 
Major  General  F.  C.  Ainsworih  tlie  Adjutant  General;  Quartermaster  General 
James  B.  Alshlre,  Commissary  General  Henry  G.  Sharpe.  Surgeon  General  George 
H.  Torney,  Judge  Advocate  General  G.  B.  Davis,  Brigadier  General  William  ri. 
Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

OUJctrs  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home.  Washington — Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  S.  M.  B.  Young  (reliredj.  governor;  Brigadier  General  William  P.  Rogers 
(retired),  deputy  governor.  Brigadier  General  Crosby  p.  Miller  (retired),  con¬ 
structing  officer;  Major  Henry  M.  Kendall  (retired),  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Major  W.  D.  Crosby.  Medical  Corps,  surgeon. 

TROOPS  IN  WARS  OF  THE  CMTED  STATES. 


Wars. 


I  Years.  |  Troops.  |  | 


Wars. 


I  Years.  |  Tnaips. 


Revolution  . 

Northwest  Indians . 

With  France  (naval).., 
Wltn  Tripoli  (naval... 

Cleek  Indians . 

War  of  IMK . 

Seminole  Indians . . 

Black  Hawk  Indians... 
Creek  Indians  . . 


11775-17831  3l»5.33d  ICheiokee  troubles . |l83ti-lb37| 

|17l«.>-17b5  6.bsJ|  IFlorida  Indians . )  l.s,!.'.- |.s^;(  i  Uli  i.-. 

|17U»-l8dui  4.0'j3|  lAroostoOk  troubles . 1 1838-18(191  1.6.j0 

|lsol-lso5|  3. Jdd.  (.Mexican  . |lNltS-l^^s  108.47.'. 

|1813-18U1  13.781 ;  I  Apache.  Navajo  &  Utah.  184«-18rjli  3.501 

|181J-l8l5|  638.  J74  ,  (Seiiiinole  Indians . (1850-18581  3.087 

,1617-181S(  &.Ull||Clvli  Uar  . (1801-1805,2.778.304 

(1831-1&32(  5,U31 .  (Spanish  War . j  1898  (  298.913 

( 1830-1837  (  12.483  .  j_ j 


CIVIL  W.AR  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  enlistments  In  tne  array,  navy  and  marine  corps  In  the  war  of  1861-’65. 
taken  from  latest  revised  reports  of  tne  govenmieni.  many  mm  who  served  in  tire  war 
enlisted  two  oi  ihree  times  and  are  counted  that  number  of  times  In  the  table: 


States. 

Terrliorles,  etc. 

VVhlikf 

troui'S 

of  army. 

Sailors 

and 

marines. 

Negro 

troops. 

States. 

Terriiuries,  etc. 

2.576 

8.289 

1 

Arhaiisyas  . 

_ 

1  - 

Nebraska  . 

\V  niiv  I  Sailors 
trooi  s  I  and 
jt  army  .  |  marines. 


.N'  ygro 
troops. 


Califurma 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . . . 

Dakota  . 

Delaware  . 

Dist  of  Colum.. 

Florida  . 

Illinois  . . . . 

Indiana  . 


16.7251 
4,'9U3( 
61.937  ( 
2.01 
11.2301 
11.9121 
l.JUdl 
266.0071 
19J.748( 


_ -I 

2.IG3I 

94I 

1,3531 

2.2241* 

1.U781 


Kansas  . | 

»0, 1 OI ,  U 1 

16.099}  - } 

Kentucky  . ( 

61.7431  314 

Cooisiaiia  . 1 

6.2241  - 1 

Maine  . | 

1  64.9731  5.u3u| 

Maryland  . 1 

33.9961  3.9251 

Massachusetts  ..| 

122.781,  19,9831 

Michigan  . 1 

85.4791  4981 

Minnesota  . J 

23.9131  3| 

Mississippi  . I 

5451  - 1 

|s\trvaU/i  . 

- is\ew  Hampshire 

l,7t>4l.New  Jersey  .... 

- - 1  New  Mexico.... 

954  New  York  . 

3.12U9:No(ih  Carolina. 

- lUhio  . 

l.hll  Oret^on  . 

1.637  H'^ennsylvania  .. 
44U  *KhuUe  Isiaijd... 

2.0^UiTeiiiie»se«  . 

23.7u3|Texaa  . 

—  I  Vermont  . 

I04 ,  asiiizikl^n  •••• 
8.71&  V\  triii  Virginia... 

3,9<>d  vv  isi'unsin  . 

i.a^ 7 1  Indian  Nation. . . 

ItH  , -.Nfgi  •>  troops..., 
-  Totals  . ,2 


luu  citi 
3.1&7 
l.U5>0 
32.930 
67.6OO1 
0.501 
404.605 
3. 150  i 
30'».614. 

I.MOI 
315.0171 
19.5211 
3l.092i 
1.9ii51 
32.549) 
904  I 
31.6721 
91.029} 
»3.530| 

- 1 

493.3661 


151  6.944 

!  125 

1.165 

39.920  j  4,125 

3,2741  5.092 


14.3071 

1.6761 


619 


13:< 


6.612 

1.637 


120 


194. 

105 


99.337 

105.963,176.975 


Number  of  deaths,  oy  causes,  in  ihe  United  states  army  during  tne  Civil  War. 


Causes  of  death. 

Of¬ 

ficers. 

Fn-  !  1 

listed  Totals.  <  Causes  of  death, 
men.  i 

Of¬ 

ficers, 

1  Lii- 
1  listed 
)  men. 

Totals. 

1 

Killed  In  acHun . 

4.142 

62.9161  67.U58, Killed  after  capture. 

14 

90 

im 

Died  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  In  actluh.... 

2.223 

1  iComniltied  suicide.. 

40.7891  43.012.  Dxeculed  by  U.  S. 

26 

SU5 

391 

267 

267 

Accidental  deaths 

j  1  Executed  by  enemy. 

4 

60 

(74 

(except  by  drown- 

I  (Died  fruni  sunslruKe 

6 

3<>8 

313 

Ing)  . 

142 

3.972]  4.n4Uutlier  known  c<iuses 

62 

1.972 

2. 0^14 

Drowntd  . 

luu 

4.636j  4.944  Causes  not  staled... 

28 

12.i«»3 

12. 121 

Murdered  . 

37 

48:{(  52U  T..iais  . 

9..'v4 

:Ul»  !M4 

Indians.  *a\uniber  not  credited  oi»  the  qucia  of  any  stale.  *This  Item  lnriud-» 
all  deaths  resulting  from  quarrels,  riots  and  the  like  which  are  not  dehnltely  reported 
as  murder:  frum  being  shut  (or  insuDordinsilon  or  by  pruvost  guards  or  sentinels  in 
attempting  to  escape  or  pass  the  lines;  from  exhaustion  ur  ex|M>8ure:  killed  while 
depredating  upon  the  property  of  citizens,  and  all  other  causes  not  mentiont'd  In  the 
foregoing  table.  Desertions  lestimatcd  by  War  Department).  117.247.  No  trustworthy 
deductions  with  regard  to  the  nativity  of  soldiers  in  service  during  the  Civil  War 
can  be  made  from  any  existing  statistics. 


Pay  of  Olficefs  la  Active  Service.  Pay  of  Retired  OflBcers.* 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

-fr  actual  Strength  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy  on  June  30  1010  wa*  9mj, 

for  discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of  service 

o"n"  irn‘e^"3^o!  ?90rTh‘er^^;“?:-  f 

1*909. ***  officers  and  3,638  enlisted  men  during  the  year  ended  JunJ^So] 

NAVAI.  STATIONS  AND  COMMANDERS. 

.  .  (Corrected  to  December  1,  1910 ) 

Dlvis1^frc^nScJt!^^^’ela^tfa^r"‘M&  chief,.  First 

Admiral  Charles  E.  Vreeland  commanding)  Second  Division  (Rear 

south  Carolina.  Third  Division  X™rASmira^^?o^nh^- Hampshire. 
Georgia.  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Virg^i^*  Fourtlf'^ni^iio??  = 

Howard  commanding):  Minnesota.  Idahl  Mississippi  -^mon"  pfnlf DlvTs^oITtRear 

Tor!^*'AfhnTi^^^'  John  Hubbard,  commanding). — First  Division-  New 

S'Sw.^sss  ofeSS 

Naval  Station,  Philadelphia. — Captain  .Mbert  W  Grant  commandant 

^?'-fo«k.-Rear  Admiral  William  A  Marsha°r?ommandant 
intendent  N?val  3"ralnfng“i?r“vlt“  Admiral  Raymond  P.  Rodgers,  Sui)er- 

|“£l 

dant.  *  — Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus,  comman- 

commo^nd'an^t!’**'""'  Wash.— Rear  Admiral  Vlncendon  L.  Ck)ttman, 

General  Board  of  the  Navy. 

NAVAL  OFFICERS  ABOVE  GRAEE  OF  LIEUTENANT. 

Admiral 

Name.  Date  nf 

George  Dewey . . . .  Mar 

Rear  Admirals. 

Seaton  Schroeder . . . ju,'  ijS 

vnS;  “airis:;::.::.;:;::::.:::.-;;:;;;: . 

Edward  B.  Barry . ]•  JsS 

limue?p"*''l^miy.  •.•.•. -.V;^  OcW  1*^ 

Lewis  C.  Hellner . ;2- 

Joseph  B.  Murdock .  2o!  1909 


Date  of  commission. 
2.  1899 


Date  of  retirement. 


Hugo  Osterhaus . .i . T 

Aaron  Ward  . ;;;;;;  j”-  g-  mi? 

Sidney  A.  Staunton .  P-a  on'  loin 

Chauncey  Thomas  .  . Mar  11 '  1910 

William  A.  Marshall .  ;;::;;Mar  £7,'  iOlO 

Lucien  Young  .  17  .oio 

William  H.  H.  Southerland . .■.'.■.■.■.■.Mav  4  1910 

E.  Fox. . . 'Sept.  16.'  1910 

Albert  Mertz  .  .  . Oct.  20,1910 

vlncendon  L.  Cottman .  7  jgjn 

Thomas  B.  Howard .  . jjoy'  14’  jgjg 


Dec.  20.  1911 
Aug.  17,  1911 
Dec.  17.  19U 
May  10.  1912 
Sept.  24.  1911 
Oct.  14.  1912 
Sept.  14.  1911 
Oct.  20,  191] 
June  14.  1911 
July  IS.  1911 
May  19.  1911 
Jan.  29.  1911 
Feb.  13.  1913 
June  15.  1913 
Mar.  10.  1914 
Oct.  10,  1913 
June  7,  1912 
Apr.  27,  1912 
Oct.  17.  1911 
Mar.  31.  1914 
July  10.  1914 
Sept.  20.  1913 
Apr.  19.  1913 
Mar.  26.  1913 
Feb.  13,  1914 
Aug.  10,  1916 


666 


OFFICERS  Of 

THE  NAVY. 

667 

UNE  OmCKRS  IX  GRADES  OF  CAPTAIX.  COMMANDER  AND 
UEUTENANT  COMMANDER. 

Captains. 

Bennett.  F.  M. 

Logan,  G,  W, 

Christy,  H.  M. 

(Rank  with  colonel.) 

Gibbons,  J.  H. 

Bryan,  H.  P. 

fnvtn,  N.  E. 

Cowles,  W.  C. 

Snowden,,  Thos. 

Long,  A.  T. 

Evans,  Waldo. 

Knight,  Austin  M. 

Salisbury,  G.  R. 

Durell,  E.  H. 

Serin,  T.  J. 

Badger,  Chas.  J. 

Purcell,  J.  L. 

Scales,  A.  H. 

Sypher,  J.  H. 

Nicholson,  R,  F. 

Commanders. 

Blue.  V. 

Bierer,  B.  B. 

Wilner,  P.  A. 

(Rank  with  It.  col.) 

Stone,  C.  M. 

Pre«ton.  C.  F. 

Moore,  C.  B.  T. 

Lopez.  R.  F. 

Washington,  T. 

Leigh,  R.  H. 

Reynolds,  Alfred. 

Kellogg,  P.  W. 

Davis,  A.  H. 

Althouee,  A. 

Barton,  J.  K. 

Bltler,  R.  O. 

Burrage,  Q.  H. 

Brotherton,  W.  D. 

Flske,  B.  A. 

Phelps,  Harry. 

Marble,  P. 

Carter,  J.  F. 

Bowyer,  J.  M. 

Miner,  Leo  D. 

Robertson,  A.  H. 

Laws.  G.  W 

Ransom,  G.  B. 

Nlblack,  A.  P. 

Brittain.  C.  B. 

Day.  G.  C. 

Zane,  A.  V. 

Simpson,  Edward. 

Morgan.  C.  B. 

McNamee,  Duke 

Edward,  J.  R. 

Kinkaid,  T.  W. 

Crose,  W.  M. 

Sawyer,  F.  L. 

Helm,  James  H. 

Sims.  W.  S. 

Hubbard.  J.  P. 

Hussey,  C.  L. 

Wllllts,  Albert  B. 

Van  Duzer,  L.  S. 

Miller,  M.  L. 

Blakely,  J.  R.  L. 

Winslow,  C.  McR 

Buchanan,  W.  N. 

Chandler,  L.  H 

Thompson,  L.  S. 

Usher,  N.  R. 

Maxwell,  W.  J. 

Hayward,  G.  N. 

Traut,  F.  A. 

Fletcher.  F.  F. 

Smith,  W.  S. 

Robison,  S.  S. 

Hines,  J,  P 

Beatty.  F.  E. 

Luby,  John  P. 

Hughes,  C.  P. 

Crank,  R.  K. 

Doyle,  R.  M. 

Rodman.  Hugh. 

Norton,  A.  L. 

Moses.  S.  E. 

Parks,  W.  M. 

Hoogewerff,  J.  A. 

Beach,  B.  L. 

Symington,  P. 

Bailey,  F.  H. 

Capehart,  E.  B. 

Stlckney,  H.  O. 

Stirling,  Tates.  Jr. 

Caperton,  W.  B. 

Wilson,  Henry  B, 

Wiley,  H.  A. 

Hasbrouck  R.  D. 

Smith,  J.  T. 

Kaemmerllng,  G. 

Bassett,  P.  B.,  jr. 

Ball,  Walter. 

Wllllts,  G.  S. 

McAlplne,  K. 

Gates,  H.  G. 

Pringle,  J.  R.  P. 

Worthington,  W.  F. 

Theiss,  Emil. 

Jackson,  R.  H. 

McCormick,  B.  B. 

Little,  W.  N. 

Wood,  Spencer  S. 

Hoff,  A.  B. 

Kellogg,  B.  S. 

Potts,  T.  M 

Brown,  Guy  W. 

Twining,  N.  C. 

Allen,  D.  V.  H. 

Walling,  B.  T. 

Fletcher,  W.  B. 

Hutchison,  B.  P. 

Clark,  F.  H. 

Boush,  C.  J. 

Johnston,  M. 

Magruder,  T.  P. 

Bisset,  E.  L. 

Mayo,  H,  T. 

Anderson.  E.  A. 

Kitteille,  S.  E.  W. 

Campbell,  E.  H. 

Rogers,  C.  C. 

Jayne.  Jos.  L. 

Pratt,  Wm.  V. 

Crosley,  W.  S. 

-St-uloii,  J.  T. 

Tappan,  B. 

Key,  Albert  L. 

Nulton,  L»,  M. 

Lang,  C.  J. 

Howard,  Wm.  L. 

Marvell,  G.  R. 

Price,  H.  B. 

Pond,  C.  F. 

Higgins,  Robert  B. 

Patton,  J.  B. 

Trench.  M.  B. 

McLean,  w. 

Leonard,  John  C. 

MacDougall,  W.  D. 

Wilson,  T.  S. 

Chambers.  W.  1. 

Elllcott,  J.  M. 

Bradshaw,  G.  B. 

Pearson,  H.  A. 

Gillmore,  J.  G. 

Dyson,  C.  W. 

Offley,  C.  N. 

Jackson.  O.  P. 

Gove,  C.  A. 

Chapin,  F.  L. 

De  Steigner,  L.'  R. 

Chadwick.  F.  L. 

Coffman,  DeW. 

Halstead,  A.  8. 

Phelps,  W.  W. 

Doddridge,  J.  S. 

Griffln,  T.  D. 

Field,  H.  A. 

Kaiser,  L.  A. 

Olmsted,  P.  N. 

Hall,  R.  T. 

Knepper,  C.  M. 

Cole,  W.  C. 

Brady,  J.  R. 

Fullman.  W.  T. 

Williams,  C.  S. 

Brand,  C.  A. 

Cook,  A.  M. 

Winterhalter.  A.  O. 

Hill,  F.  K. 

Williams,  P. 

Pewel,  C.  C. 

Orchard.  J.  M. 

Welles,  Roger. 

Ttt.  Oommanderg. 

Upham,  F.  B. 

Fechteler.  A.  T. 

McDonald.  J.  D. 

(Rank  with  major.) 

Procter,  A.  M. 

Gleaves,  A. 

Jones,  H.  P.,  jr. 
Shoemaker,  W.  R. 

Terhime,  W'.  J. 

Stlcht,  J.  I. 

'^arker,  j.  p 

Mitchell.  G.  G  , 

Douglas,  R.  S. 

Hodges,  B.  W. 

Fahs.  C.  M. 

Davis,  C. 

Pratt,  A.  A. 

Dunn,  H.  C. 

Plunkett,  C.  P. 

Harrison,  W.  K. 

Pollock,  E.  R. 

Grant,  A.  W. 

Chase,  V.  O. 

Srhnflpld.  F.  H. 

Ryan,  J.  P. 

Benson,  W.  S. 

Houngan,  P.  W. 

Holmes,  U.  T. 

Wells,  Chester. 

Rodgers.  T.  S. 

Miller.  W.  G. 

Chase,  J.  V. 

Glllls,  I.  V.  G. 

Quinby,  J.  G. 

Kline,  G.  W. 

Ziegemeier,  H.  J. 

McLean,  Ridley. 

Glennon,  J.  H. 

Strauss,  Joseph. 
Russell,  R.  L. 

signor,  M.  H. 

Stone,  R. 

Rush,  W.  R. 

Williams,  P. 

Sellers,  D.  F. 

Knapp.  H.  S. 

Blspham.  H.  A. 

Price,  C.  B. 

Tompkins,  J.  T. 

Rodgers.  Wm.  L 

Rust,  Armistead. 

Taylor,  M.  M. 

Babin,  P. 

Huse.  H.  McL.  P. 

Evans,  G.  R. 

Vogelgesang.  C.  T. 

Fulllnwlder,  S.  P. 

GrlfBn,  R.  S. 

Eherie,  E.  W. 

McVay.  C.  R.  Jr. 

Graham,  S.  V. 

Lloyd,  E.,  Jr. 

McCormick,  C.  M. 

Dayton,  J.  H. 

Hinds,  A.  W. 

Hughes,  R.  M. 

Gilmer,  W.  W. 

Bostwlck,  li,  A. 

Bennett,  B.  L. 

Bartlett.  F.  W. 

Coontz,  R.  E. 

MnffMt,  W.  A. 

Scott,  W.  P. 

Clark,  G.  R. 

Bullard,  W.  H.  G. 

T.atlmer,  J.  L. 

Reeves,'  J.  M. 

Burd,  G.  E. 

Ldgar,  W.  A. 

Dlsmukes,  D.  lu. 

Moody.  R.  C. 

Shipley,  J.  H. 

Oman.  J.  W. 

Edle,  J.  R. 

James,  L.  F. 

Oliver,  J.  H. 

.4ndrews.  P. 

Belknap,  R.  R. 

Lyon,  Frank. 

Craven,  J.  B. 

Hines,  H.  K. 

Blamer,  DeWltt. 

Luby,  J.  McC. 

Knapp,  J.  J. 

Cooper,  G.  F. 

Robison,  J.  K. 

Kavanagh,  A.  G. 

Hoo(3,  John. 

McKean.  J.  S. 

Willard.  A.  L. 

Baker,  H.  T. 

Hayden.  E.  E. 

Hayes,  C.  H. 

Pollock,  E.  T. 

Cone,  H.  T. 

Bryan,  B.  C. 

Decker,  B.  C. 

Stearns.  C.  D. 

Bulmer,  R.  C. 

Harlow,  C.  H. 

Bristol,  M.  L. 

Kuensll,  H.  C. 

Galbraith,  G.  S. 

Carr,  C.  A. 

McCully,  N.  A. 

Rowen,  J.  H. 

McNeely,  R.  W. 

Gill,  W.  A. 

Bertolette,  L.  C. 

1  Hough.  H.  H. 

Turpin,  W.  8. 

Norton,  H.  P. 

Witherspoon,  E.  T. 

iReed,  M.  E. 

Whltted,  W.  S. 
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a*-lm.  O.  E. 

Brumby.  F.  H. 
Morton,  J.  P. 
Baldwin,  F.  P. 

Stone.  G.  L,.  P. 
Lanlng,  H. 

Kama,  F.  D. 

Todd.  D.  W. 
Klemann,  J.  V. 
Butler,  H.  V. 
Gherardl.  W.  R. 
Raby,  J.  J. 

Freeman.  F.  N. 
Staudley,  W.  H. 
Bennett.  K.  M. 
Wateon.  E.  H. 
Walker,  J.  E. 
McCormack.  M.  J. 
Johnston.  R.  Z. 
Parker,  T.  D. 

Holden.  J.  H. 

Craven.  J.  T. 
Wurtsbaugh,  D.  W. 
EJarle.  R. 

Lincoln.  O.  S. 

iWettengel.  1.  C. 
Tozer.  C.  M. 
Cluveiius,  W.  T. 
'Wood.  D.  M. 

Palmer.  L.  C. 
Marshall.  A.  W. 
Kearney.  T.  A. 
MacArthur,  A. 
Ridgely.  F.  E. 

Knox.  D.  W. 

Ellis.  M.  St.  C. 
Del.any,  E.  H. 
McCauley,  E..  Jr. 
Littlefield.  W.  L. 
j  Jessop,  E.  P. 

Mustin.  H.  C. 
Washington.  P. 
Curtin.  R.  I. 
Crenshaw.  A. 
Bronson.  A.,  Jr. 
Tarnell.  H.  D. 
Perrin.  H.  P. 

Theleen.  D.  E. 
Hephum.  A.  J. 

Jones.  N.  L. 

I  Burl.  C.  P.  [Landis.  J.  F. 

Han.  T.  C.  Halligan,  John,  Jr. 

■  I'ressey.  A.  W.  [Watts.  Wm.  C. 

;  W  hite.  W.  R.  Smith.  G.  L. 

[Reynolds.  W.  H.  1  Briggs.  W.  G. 

[Miller.  C.  R.  Sheffleld.  F.  L. 

Murfin.  O.  G.  Dinger,  H.  C. 

Sargent.  L.  R.  'Cotlen,  L.  A. 

Barnes.  C.  B.  W'ocds.  Edward. 

Eckhardt.  E.  F.  1  Shane.  Lculs 

Jenson.  H.  N.  [Mitchell.  A.  N. 

Leahy.  W.  D.  iPInney,  F.  L 

Graham.  A.  T.  [Cronan,  W'.  P. 

Overstreet.  L.  M.  [Briggs.  Z.  E. 

Houston.  V.  S.  Tarrant  W.  T. 

Rovd.  D.  F.  1  Tardy,  W’.  B. 

Richardson.  L.  C.  iWells,  W.  B 

'Sexton,  W.  R.  [Abele,  C.  A. 

’’aleoner.  W.  M.  Johnson,  T.  L 

McDowell,  W.  i  Williams.  T.  S 

Kautz,  A.  'Coustlen.  E.  T. 

Owen.  C.  T.  PettlnglH.  G.  T. 

Henderson.  R.  W.  Sweet.  G.  C. 

Asserson.  W.  C.  Macy.  U.  S. 

Kempff.  C.  S.  Hanrahan,  D,  C. 

MEDICAL  CORPS. 

Charles  F.  Stokes^  surgeon  general  (rank  of  rear  admiral) .  Feb  4  1910 

Medical  nirectors. 
(Rank  of  captain.) 
FItzsImona,  Paul. 
Persons.  R.  C. 

Simons.  M.  H. 

Boyd.  John  C. 

Wells.  Howard. 
Bertolette.  D.  N. 

D'-rr.  Ezra  Z. 
Henebei^er,  L.  Q. 

Green.  E.  H. 

Dickson.  S.  H. 

Ames,  H.  E. 
Anderson,  F. 

Lovering,  P.  A. 
DiiBose.  W.  G. 
Hibbett.  C.  T. 

Medical  Insnectors. 
(Rank  of  Commander.) 
Beyer.  H.  G. 

Gardnf^r,  J.  E. 

G,  P. 

Bymes.  J.  C. 
Gatewc^,  J.  D. 
Diehl.  O. 

Fdgar.  J.  M. 

Leach,  P. 

Curtis.  L.  W. 

Nash,  F.  S. 

Norton,  O.  D. 

IWieber,  F.  W.  F. 
IW’entworth,  A.  R. 
[Berryhlll.  T.  A. 

1  Stone.  E.  P. 

[Field.  J.  G. 

Pickrell,  Geo. 

PAT  CORPS. 

Eustace  B.  Kogrers,  paymaster  general  (rank  of  rear  admiral) _  Nov  1  1906 

Fay  Directors. 
(Rank  of  captain.) 
Sped.  John  N. 

Frazer.  Reah. 
Littlefield.  C.  W. 

Galt.  W.  W. 

Martin.  J  R. 

Ray.  C.  M. 

McDonald.  M.  C. 

Kerr.  Leeds  C. 

Ball,  R.  T.  M. 
Williams.  C.  S. 

Cowle.  T.  J. 
Carpenter.  J.  S. 

Hunt.  L. 

Simpson,  G.  W. 

Pay  Inspectors. 
(Rank  cf  Commander. 
Heap.  s.  L. 

Phillips.  J.  S. 

Jewett.  T.  S. 

Arms.  F.  T. 

Hicks.  T.  H. 
Reynolds.  Z.  W. 
Ryan.  E.  D. 

McGowan.  Samuel. 

Dent.  H.  A. 

Llttell.  W.  J. 

Ramsay.  M.  M. 
Cheatham.  J.  J. 

DuBols,  B.  P. 

BIscoe.  H.  E. 

Selbels,  G.  G. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  CORPS. 

Eicliard  M.  Watt,  chief  naval  constructor  (rank  of  rear  admiral) _ Oct.  2,  1910 

Captains. 

Tavlor,  David  W. 
Stahl.  Albert  W. 

Baxter.  W.  J. 

'apDB.  W.  L. 

Bankson,  Lloyd. 

Commanders.  I  Snow,  Elliot 

Tawresey.  John  O.  i  Rock.  Q.  H. 

Stocker.  Robert.  '  Ruhm.  T.  F. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS. 

K.  C.  Hollyday,  chief  Bureau  of  yards  and  Docks  (rank  of  rear  admiral). Mch.26.  ’07 

Captains.  I 

Maxson  F.  O.  j 

Peary.  Robt.  B. 

Commanders.  ( 

Hollyday,  R[.  C. 

Uenocal.  A.  J.  ( 

Lieutenant  Com-  ;! 

manders.  r 

Chambers.  F.  T.  ( 

'’arks.  C.  W.  1; 

Jregory,  l.  E. 

Stanford.  H.  R. 
Walker.  J.  W.  G. 
■hinnlngham,  A.  C.  I 
Rousseau.  H.  H.  • 

Thompson.  Fred. 

Cox.  F.  M. 

Lewerlng,  A.  C. 

CH.APLAINS  AND  PROFESSORS. 

Chaplains.  j(Rank  of  Commander  > 

(Rank  of  captain.)  '  Reaney.  W.  H.  L 
Thompson.  F.  ;  Frazier.  John  B.  ' 

Hoes.  Roswell  R.  Cassard.  Wm.  G. 

Wrleht.  C.  Q.  i  Dlcklns,  C.  H.  j 

Isaacs.  Walter  O.  1  Rennolds.  L-  P.  i 

1  Patrick.  B.  R,  1 

Professors  of  ! 

Mathematics. 
(Rank  of  captain.) 
Irown.  Stimson  J. 
Mrer.  Philip  R. 

Dodge.  Omengo  O,  | 

(Rank  of  Commander.) 

Paul.  Henry  M. 

S*e.  T.  J.  J. 

Smith.  H.  E. 

Garrison.  D.  IL 
Cpdegrafr.  U. 
Elchelberger,  W.  S. 
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THE  MARINE  CORPS. 

— ,  major  general  and  commandant . 

LINE  OFFllEKS  AUOVE  THE  UKAUE  OF  CAPTAIN. 


Colonels* 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 

Muses.  L*.  H. 

Hall,  N.  H. 

Biddle,  VV.  P. 

Mobvci.  i*'.  G. 

Neville.  W.  C. 

Butler,  S.  D. 

Vtallsr.  L.  W.  T. 

I'euilieton.  Jos.  H. 

Treadwell.  T.  C. 

Leonard,  Henry. 

DIckIns.  R. 

Liejeune,  Jobn  A. 

Williams,  D. 

Thorpe,  G.  C. 

Wood.  T.  N. 

Cole,  £;.  K. 

Myers,  J.  T. 

Hill.  C.  S. 

Karmany,  L. 

Kane,  T.  P. 

(  ailm.  A.  W. 

Davis.  H.  C. 

Doyen,  C.  A. 

Lucas,  L.  C. 

McKelvey,  W.  N. 

Reid.  G.  C. 

Mahoney,  J.  E. 

Long,  C.  G. 

Russell,  J.  H. 

Dunlap,  R.  H. 

Barnett,  G. 

Majors. 

Fuller.  B.  H. 

Shaw,  M.  J. 

Bannon,  P.  M. 

Carpenter,  H.  W. 

ADJUTANT  AND  INSPECTOR’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Colonel,  C.  H.  Lauehheimer;  lieutenant  colonels,  H.  C.  Haines,  R.  H.  Lane; 
majors,  L,  J,  Magill,  A.  S,  McLemore,  David  D,  Porter. 

QUARTERMASTER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel,  Frank  L.  Denny:  lieutenant  colonele,  Thomas  C.  Prince.  Charles  L.  Uc- 

Cawley;  majors,  Cyrus  S.  Radford,  W.  B.  Lemly,  Henry  L.  Roosevelt. 

PAYMASTER  S  DEPART.UENT. 

Colonel,  George  Richards;  lieutenant  colonel,  William  C.  Dawson;  majors,  W.  G. 
Powell  H.  C.  Relsinger. 


VESSELS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

”B.  L.  R.”  means  breech  loading  rifles;  “B.  L.  H.,”  breech  loading  howitzers: 
‘R.  F.,”  rapid  Are  guns;  “H.  R.  C'.,"  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon;  “R.  F.  B.  L.  R.,” 
rapid  tire  bieech  loaulng  rifles;  ‘‘mm.,”  millimetre;  “D.,"  displacement  in  tons;  "T.,” 
torpedo  tubes;  "S.  A.,”  semi-automatic;  "F.,”  Held;  “A.,”  automatic;  “M.,”  machine. 


Uattleshlps — First  Class. 

ALABAMA — D.,  11,552;  speed,  17.01 
knots;  armament,  4  13-in.  B.  L.  R.;  14  6- 
In.  R.  F. ;  16  6-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  1-pdr.  R.  F. ; 
2  3-in.  R.  P  field  and  4  Colts.  Launched 
May,  1898. 

ARKANSAS— D..  26,000;  speed,  20Vi 

knots;  ariiiument,  12  12-ia.  B.  L.  R. ;  21 
6-in.  R.  F.;  4  3~pdr.  S.  A.;  2  1-pdr.  S.  A.; 
2  3-ln.  F.;  2  .3l>-cal.  M. ;  2  T.  Building 
at  the  works  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Company,  Camden.  N.  J. 

CONNECTICUT— D..  16,000;  speed,  18.78 
knots;  armament,  4  12-in.  B.  L.  R. ;  8 
8-in.  B.  L.  R.;  12  7-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  20  3-in. 
R.  F.;  4  3-pcr.  S.  A. ;  4  1-pdr.  A.;  2  3-in. 
F. ;  4  .30  cal.  A.-,  4  T.  Launched  Septem¬ 
ber,  1904. 

DELAWARE — D.,  20,000;  speed,  21.56 
knots;  armament,  10  12-tn.  B.  L.  R. ; 
14  5-ln.  R.  F.;  2  3-pdr..  4  l-pdr.,  2  3-in. 
F. ;  2  T.  Launched  February,  1909. 

FLORIDA — D..  21.825;  ’  speed,  20.75 
knots;  armament,  10  12-ln.  B.  L.  R.;  16 
5-tn.  R.  F.;  4  3-pdr.  S.  A.;  2  1-pdr.  S. 
A.;  2  3-ln.  F.;  2  .30  caU  M.;  2  T. 

Launched  May.  1910. 

GEORGIA— D.,  14,948;  speed.  19.26 
knots ;  armament.  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  8 
8-ln.  B.  L.  R.;  12  6-ln.  R.  F.;  12  3-ln. 
R.  F.;  8  3-pdr.  R.  P.;  2  1-pdr.  R.  F.;  2 
3-ln.  F. ;  2  M. ;  4  A. ;  4  T.  Launched  Oc¬ 
tober.  1904. 

IDAHO— D.,  13,000;  speed,  J7.12  knots; 
armament.  4  12-iu.  B.  L.  R. ;  h  8-ln.  B. 
L.  it...  s  7-ln.  B.  L.  R. ,  12  3-ln.  R.  F.  G. , 
6  3-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  1-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  3-in. 
field  guns;  6  .30  cal.  A.;  2  T.  Launched 
December,  1905. 

ILLINOIS— D.,  11,552;  speed,  17.45 
knots;  armament,  4  13-in.  B.  L.  R. :  14  6- 
in.  R.  F. ;  10  6-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  1-pdr.  R.  F. ; 
2  3-ln.  F.  and  4  Colts.  Launched  Octo¬ 
ber,  1898. 

INDIANA— D..  10.288;  speed.  16..55 
knots;  armament,  4  l3-in.,  8  8-lri.  B.  L. 
R.;  12  S-ln.  R.  F.;  4  C-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  R. 


F. ;  2  Colt  auto. ;  1  3-in.  field  gun. 

Launched  February,  1893. 

IOWA — D.,  11,346;  speed,  17.09  knots; 
armament.  4  12-in.,  8  8-in.  B.  L.  R. ;  10 
4-in.  R.  F. ;  4  6-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  R.  F. ;  4 
Colts;  2  3-in.  R.  F.  field  guns.  Launched 
March,  1896. 

KANSAS— D.,  16,000;  speed,  18.09  knots; 
ariuuineut,  4  12-ln.,  »  »-ln.,  12  7-ln.  B. 
L.  K. ;  29  3-ln.  R.  F. ;  12  S-pdr.  semi- 
auto. ;  2  1-pdr.  auto.;  2  3-ln.  field;  2  .30 
cal.  A. ;  4  T.  Launched  August,  1905. 

KEARsAKGE — D.,  11,520,  speed,  16.82 
knots;  armament.  4  1,3-ln.  and  4  8-ln.  B. 
L.  R. ;  14  5-in.,  12  6-pdr.  and  2  1-pdr.  R. 
F.;  4  Colts  and  2  3-in.  R.  F.  field  guns;  1 
r.  i..auucned  March.  1898. 

KENTUCKY — Same  as  Kearsarge;  speed, 
16.90  knots.  _  Launched  March,  1898. 

LOUISIANA — Same  as  Connecticut; 
speed,  18.82  knots.  Launched  August, 

1904. 

MAINE — D..  12,600;  speed,  18  knots; 
same  armament  as  Missouri.  Launched 
July,  IdOl. 

MASSACHUSETTS— D.,  10,288;  speed, 

16.21  knots;  armament,  4  13-ln.,  8  8-in. 
a  L.  R.;  12  3-in.  R.  P.;  4  6-pdi-.,  2 
1-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  Colts,  2  3-in,  field  stins. 
Launched  June,  1893. 

MICHIGAN— D..  16,000;  speed,  18.79 

knots;  armament,  8  12-ln.  B  L.  R.,  22 
4-in.  S.  A.;  2  3-pdr.  S.  A.;  8  1-pdr.  S.  A.; 
2  3-ln.  F. ;  2  .30-cal.  A.;  2  .30-cal.  M.; 
2  T.  Launched  May,  1908. 

MINNESOTA— D.,  16,000;  speed,  18.86 
knots;  armament  same  as  Kansas;  4  sub¬ 
merged  torpedo  tubes.  Launched  April, 

1905. 

MISSISSIPPI— D.,  13,000;  speed,  17.11 
Knots;  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  K. ;  8  8-ln.  B.  L.  R. : 

K  7-in.  B.  L.  R.;  12  3-ln.  R.  F.,  6  3-pdr. 
.<eml-auto.;  2  1-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  3-ln.  field 
and  6  Colts;  2  T.  Launched  September, 
1905. 

MISSOURI  — D.,  12,600;  speed,  18.16 
Knots;  armament.  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  16 
6-ln.  R.  F.;  6  S-in.  R.  F.  G-:  4  S-pdr.  R. 
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F.;  4  l-pdr.  R.  F. :  2  8-ln.  R.  F.  fleld;  2 
T.  Launched  December.  1901. 

NEBRASKA— D..  14.948;  speed,  19.06 

knots;  armament,  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  8 
8-in.  B.  L.  R.;  12  6-ln.  R.  F.;  12  3-ln. 
R.  F.;  2  3-ln.  F.;  4  .30  cal.  A.;  4  T. 
Launched  October,  1904. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— D..  16,000;  speed. 
18.16  knots.  Armament  same  as  Minne¬ 
sota.  Launched  June.  1906. 

NEW  JERSEY— D.,  14.948;  speed,  19.18 
knots;  armament,  4  ll^in.  B.  1^.  R.:  8 
8-in.  B.  L.  R.;  12  6-in.  R.  F'.;  12  3  In. 
R.  F.;  4  3-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  l-pdr.  R.  F.:  2 
3-ln.  F. ;  4  .30  cal.  A.;  4  T.  Launched 
November,  1904. 

NORTH  DAKOTA-  Same  as  Delaware; 
speed,  21.01  knots.  Launched  November. 
1908. 

OHIO— D..  12.500;  speed.  17.82  knots; 
armament.  4  12-in.  B.  L.  K.;  10  6-in.  R. 
F. ;  6  3-in.  R.  F. ;  2  l-pdr;  2  3-in.  F.;  2 
.30  cal.  A.;  2  T.  Launched  May,  1901. 

OREGON— D..  10,288;  speed.  16.79  knots; 
armament,  4  13-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  8  8-ln.  B. 
L.  R.;  12  3-ln.  R.  F. ;  4  6-pdr.,  2  l-pdr. 
R.  F. ;  4  Colts;  1  3-in.  R.  F.  field  gun. 
Launched  October,  1893. 

RHODE  ISLAND— D..  14.948;  speed, 
19.01  knots;  armament,  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  R. ; 
8  .8-in.  B.  L.  R. ;  12  6-ln.  R.  F.,  12  3-in. 
R.  F.;  2  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  3-in.  F.;  2  .30 
cal.  A.  Launched  May,  1904. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — Same  as  Michigan. 
Launched  July.  1908. 

UTAH — Same  as  Florida.  Launched  De¬ 
cember.  1909. 

VERMONT— D.,  16,000;  speed,  18..33 

knots;  armament  came  as  Minnesota. 
Launched  August,  1905. 

VIRGINIA— D.,  14,948;  speed,  19.01 

knots:  armament.  4  12-in.  B.  L.  R. ;  8 
8-in.  B.  L.  R.:  12  6-in.  R.  F.;  12  3-in.  R. 
F. ;  12  3-pdr.  R.  F. :  2  3-in.  F. :  6  .30  cal. 
A;  2  .30  cal.  M. :  4  T.  Launched  April, 
1904. 

WISCONSIN— D..  11.662;  ^peed,  17.17 

knots:  armament,  4  13-ln.  B.  L.  R. :  14 
6-in.  R.  F. :  4  3-ln.  R.  F. ;  4  6-pdr.  R.  F. ; 
2  l-pdr.;  2  3-in.  F. :  4  .30  cal.  A;  1  T. 
Launched  November,  1898. 

WYOMING — Same  as  Arkansas.  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  works  of  William  Cramp  & 
Sons.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NUMBER  34— D..  27.000;  speed.  21 

knots;  armament.  10  14-in.  B.  L.  R.;  21 

5- in.  R.  F. ;  4  3-pdr.,  2  l-pdr.  S.  A.;  2 
3-in.  F. :  2  .30  cal.  M.  Not  yet  building. 

NUMBER  35 — Same  as  Number  34. 

Battleships — Second  Class. 
TEXAS— D.,  6,315;  speed,  17.8  knots: 
armament,  2  12-ln.,  6  6-in.  B.  L.  B.;  14 

6- pdr..  3  l-pdr.  Launched  June,  1892. 

Armored  Cruisers. 

BROOKLYN— D.,  9,215;  speed,  21.91 

knots;  armament,  8  8-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  12  6- 
in.  R  F.  B.  L.  R. :  12  6-pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R. 
F. :  4  Colts:  2  3-in.  R.  F.  fleld  guns  and 

1  .30  cal.  M.  Launched  October,  1895. 
CALIFORNIA— D..  13.680;  speed.  22.20 

knots;  armament,  4  8-in.  B.  L.  R. :  14  6- 
in.  R.  F. ;  IS  3-in.  R.  F. ;  4  3-pdr.  semi¬ 
auto.  R.  F. :  2  3-in.  R.  F.  field;  2  ma¬ 
chine;  4  auto.;  2  T  Launched  April,  1904. 

COLORADO— D.,  13.680;  speed,  22.24 

knots:  armament.  4  8-in.  B.  !>.  R. :  14  6- 
in.  R.  F. :  18  3-in.  R  F.;  4  3-pdr.  S.  A.  ; 

2  l-pdr.  R.  F.:  2  3-ln.  F.;  4  .30  cal.  A;  2 
T.  Laimched  April,  1903. 

MARYLAND— D.,  13,680;  speed.  22.41 
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knots;  armament,  4  8-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  14  6- 
In.  R.  F.;  18  3-ln.  R.  F.;  4  3-pdr.  S.  A.: 
2  l-pdr.  R.  F.:  2  3-ln.  F.;  4  .30  cal.  A.; 
2  T.  Launched  September,  1903. 

MONTANA— D..  14,500;  speed,  22.26 

knots;  armament.  4  10-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  16  6- 
in.  R.  F.;  22  3-ln.  R.  F. :  4  6-pdr.  semi- 
auto.;  2  l-pdr.  semi-auto.;  2  3-ln.  field;  2 
machine  and  2  Colts;  4  T.  Launched  De¬ 
cember.  1906. 

NEW  YORK— D..  8,150;  speed.  21 

knots;  armament,  4  8-in.  B.  L.  R.;  10 
.5-ln.  R.  F..  8  3-in.  R.  F.,  4  3-pdr.  R.  F.; 
4  Colts.  I.aunched  December,  1891. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Same  as  Mon¬ 
tana;  speed,  22,48  knots.  Launched  Octo¬ 
ber.  1906. 

PENNSYLVANIA— D..  13,680;  speed. 
22.44  knots;  armament  same  as  Colorado. 
Launched  Atigust.  1903. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — Same  as  California; 
speed,  22.24  knots.  Launched  July.  1904. 

TENNESSEE— D.,  14,500;  speed,  22.16 
knots:  armament,  4  10-ln.  B.  L.  R. :  16 
0-in.  R.  F.;  22  3-ln.  R.  F.;  4  3-pdr.,  2 
l-pdr.  R.  J". ;  2  3-ln.  R.  F.  field  guns; 
2  .30  cal.  machine;  4  .30  cal.  auto. 
Launched  December,  1904. 

WASHINGTON— D.,  14,500;  speed,  22.27 
knots;  armament  same  as  Tennessee. 
Launched  March,  1906. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Same  as  Maryland; 
speed.  22.15  knots.  Launched  April,  1903. 

Single  Turret  Harbor  Defence  Monitors. 

CHEYENNE  (formerly  WTOMINQ)— 
D.,  3,225;  speed,  11.80  knots;  armament 
same  as  Ozark.  Launched  September, 

1900. 

OZ.4RK  (formerly  .Arkansas) — D..  3,225; 
speed,  12.03  knots:  armament,  2  12-ln. 
B.  L.  R.;  4  4-ln.  R.  F.:  3  6-pdr.  R  F.; 
6  l-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  Colts.  launched  Novem- 
1900 

TALLAHASSEE  (formerly  FLORIDA)— 
D.,  8,225;  si>eed,  12.4  knots;  armament 
same  as  Arkansas.  Launched  November, 

1901. 

TONOPAH  (formerly  Nevada)  —  D., 
3.225;  speed,  13.04  knots;  armament  same 
as  Arkansas.  Launched  November.  1900. 
Double-Turret  Monitors. 
AMPHITRITE— D..  8,990;  speed.  10.5 

knots;  armament,  4  10-in.  R  L  R;  2 
4-ln.,  2  6-pdr..  2  3-pdr.  R  F. :  2  l-pdr. 
R.  F.  G. :  1  Colt.  Launched  June.  1883. 

MIANTONOMOH— D.,  8,990;  speed,  10.8 
knots;  armament.  4  10-ln.  B.  L  R;  2  6- 
pdr..  2  3-pdr.  R.  F.  Launched  December, 
1876. 

MONADNOCK— D..  8.990;  speed.  12 

knots ;  armament,  4  10-ln.  B.  L  R ;  2  4- 
in.  R.  F.  G. ;  5  6-pdr.,  2  l-pdr.  R  F.  G. 
Launched  September,  1888. 

MONTEREY— D.,  4.084;  speed.  18.6 
knots;  armament.  2  12-ln.,  2  10-in.  B.  L. 
R. ;  6  6-pdr.,  2  l-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  Oolts;  1 
3-ln.  F.  Launched  April.  1891. 

PURITAN— D..  6,060;  speed.  124  knots; 
armament,  4  12-ln.  B.  L.  R :  6  4-ln.  R. 
F.;  6  6-pdr.,  2  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  .30  cal. 
M.  Launched  December.  1882. 

TERROR — D.,  8,990;  speed.  10,6  knots; 
armament.  4  KV-ln.  B.  L.  R ;  4  4— in.  R. 
F.  G. :  2  6-pdr..  2  .3-pdr..  2  l-pdr.  R.  F. 
Launched  March.  1883. 

Unprotected  Steel  Cruisers. 
ALBANY— D..  8,430;  Speed,  20.6  knoU; 
armament.  10  6-ln.  R.  F. ;  10  8-pdr.  R 
F.;  2  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  1  3-ln.  F. ;  2  CoIU. 
Launched  January,  1890. 
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ATLANTA— D.,  8,000;  apeed,  10.6  knots; 
armament,  2  8-in.  B.  L.  R. ;  6  6-ln.  R.  F. 

O. ;  6  6-pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  P.;  2  Colts;  1 
3-ln.  R.  P.  field  gun.  Launched  October, 
1884, 

BALTIMORE~D.,  4,413;  speed,  20.10 
knots;  armament,  12  6-ln.  R.  F.  G. ;  6 
S-ln.  R.  F.;  6  S-pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  4 
Colt  autos.;  1  3-in.  R.  F.  field  gun. 

Launched  October,  1888. 

CHARLESTON— D.,  9,700;  speed.  22.04 
knots;  armament,  14  6-ln.,  18  3-ln.  R.  F. ; 

4  3-pdr.  semi-auto.;  2  l-pdr.  auto.;  2  3- 
In.  R.  F.  field  guns;  2  .30  cal.  machine; 

4  ..30  cal.  auto.  Launched  .January.  1904. 

CHATTANOOGA— D.,  8,200;  speed,  16.65 
knots;  armament,  10  l^ln.,  8  6-pdr.,  2  1- 
pdr.  R.  F. ;  4  Colt  auto.;  1  8-in.  field  gun. 
Launched  March.  1003. 

CHICAGO— D..  4,600;  speed,  18  knots; 
armament,  4  8-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  14  0-ln.  R. 

P. ;  9  6-pdr..  2  l^jdr.  R.  P.;  2  Colts;  1 
3-ln.  R.  F.  field  gun.  Launched  Decem¬ 
ber.  1885. 

CINCINNATI  —  D.,  8,188;  speed.  19 

knots;  armament,  11  5-ln.  R.  P.  B.  L.  R. ; 

8  6-pdr.,  2  l-pdr.,  1  8-ln.  R.  P.  field  gun; 

2  Colts.  Launched  November,  1892. 

CLEVELAND — Same  as  Chattanooga ; 
speed,  16.46  knots.  I,aunched  September, 

1901. 

COLUMBIA  —  D..  7,860;  speed,  22.8 

knots;  armament,  I  8-ln.  B.  L.  R. ;  2  6- 
In..  8  4~In.  R.  P.  B.  L.  R.;  12  6-p^.,  2  1- 
pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  l-pdr.  auto.;  2  Colts;  1  8- 
In.  R.  P.  field  gun.  Launched  July,  1892. 

DENVER — Same  as  Chattanooga; 

speed,  16.75  knots.  Launched  June,  1902. 

DES  MOINES — Same  as  Chattanooga; 
speed,  16.65  knots.  Launched  September, 

1902. 

GALVESTON — Same  as  Chattanooga; 
speed,  16.41  knots.  Launched  July,  1903. 

MILWAUKEE — Same  as  Charleston; 
speed,  22.22  knots.  Launched  September, 
1904. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Same  as  Columbia; 
speed,  23.07  knots.  Launched  August, 
1893; _ 

NEWARK — D.,  4.088;  speed.  19  knots; 
armament,  12  6-ln.  R.  P.;  6  3-In.  R  F.; 

6  3-pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  4  Colts;  1  3-ln. 
field  gun.  Launched  March,  1800. 

NEW  ORLEANS — D.,  8,430;  speed,  20 
knots;  armament  same  as  Albany. 
Launched  December,  1896. 

OLYMPIA — D.,  6,685:  speed,  21.69 

knots;  armament,  2  7-ln.  B.  L.  R.;  10  5- 
In.  R.  F. ;  14  6-pdr.',  4  l-pdr.  R.  F.  •  1 
Gatling;  1  Colt.  Launched  November, 
1892. 

RALEIGH — D.,  8,183;  speed,  19  knots; 
armament,  11  6-ln.  R.  P.;  8  6-pdr.,  2 
l-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  Colts;  1  8-ln.  field  gun. 
Launched  March,  1892. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— D.,  4,083;  speed, 

19.52  knots;  armament,  8  5-in.  R.  p. ;  lo 
^pdr..  4  l-pdr.;  2  Colts.  Launched  Octo¬ 
ber.  1889. 

ST.  LOUIS— D..  9,700;  speed,  22.13 

knots;;  armament  same  as  Charleston. 
Launched  May,  1905. 

TACOMA — D.,  3.200;  speed,  16.58  knots; 

armament  same  as  Chattanooga.  Launched 
June,  1903. 

Unprotected  Steel  Cruisers. 
MARBLEHEAD— D.,  2,072;  speed,  18.44 
uots;  armament,  10  6-ln.  R.  P. ;  6  6-pdr., 
2  l-pdr.  R.  P. ;  2  Colts;  1  8-ln.  field  gun. 
Launched  August.  1892. 

MONTGOMERY— D..  2,072;  speed,  19.06 
knots;  armament,  4  6-pdr.;  6  T.  Launched 
December,  1891. 

Scout  Cruisers. 

BIRMINGHAM— D.,  3,760;  speed,  24.33 
knots;  armament,  2  5-in.  R.  F. ;  63-in. 

R.  P. ;  2  3-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  submerged  T. 
Launched  May,  1907. 

Chester — same  as  Birmingham; 

speed,  26.52  knots.  Launched  June,  1907. 

SALEM — Same  as  Birmingham;  speed, 
25.05  knots.  Launched  July,  1907. 
Unarmored  Steel  Gunboats. 
CASTINE— D.,  1,177:  speed,  16.03  knots; 
armament,  2  6-pdr;  1  T.  Launched  May, 
1892 

DON  JUAN  DE  AUSTRIA— D.,  1,130; 
speed,  12.20  knots;  armament,  6  3-in.  R. 

F.  G.;  4  6-pdr.  R.  P.;  2  l-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2 
Colts.  Launched  1887. 

ISLA  DE  CUBA— D..  1,030;  speed,  13.08 
knots;  armament,  6  3-in.  R.  F.  G. ;  4  6- 
in.  R.  F. ;  4  Colts.  Launched  1886. 

ISLE  DE  LUZON— D.,  1,030;  speed, 

11.23  knots;  armament,  4  4-ln.  R.  P  ;  4 
6-pdr.  R.  p.;  4  .30  cal.  A.  Launched 
1887. 

MACHIAS — D.,  1,177;  speed,  16.46  knots; 

armament,  8  4-in.  R.  p. ;  4  6-pdr.,  2  1- 
pdr.  R.  p. ;  2  Colts.  Launched  Decem¬ 
ber,  1891. 

PETREL — D.,  890;  speed,  11.40  knots; 
armament,  4  6-in.  R.  p. ;  2  3-pdr.,  2 

1-P^-  R.  P. ;  2  Colt  auto.  Launched  Oc¬ 
tober,  18^. 

YORKTOWN— D.,  1,710;  speed,  16.14 

knots;  armament,  6  6-ln.  R.  P  ;  4  3- 

pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  F.;  2  Colts.  Launched 
April,  1888. 

NO.  16 — Authorized  by  act  of  May  4. 

1898,  but  never  built. 

Light  Draft  Gunboats. 

HELENA — D.,  1,892;  speed,  16.6  knots; 
armament,  8  4-ln.,  4  6-pdr.  R.  P.;  4  1- 
pdr.  R,  P. ;  2  Colts.  Launched  January, 
1896. 

NASHVILLE — D..  1,871;  speed,  16.30 

knots;  armament,  8  4-ln.,  4  6-pdr.  R.  F.; 

2  l-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  Colts.  Launched  Octo¬ 
ber.  1896. 

WILMINGTON- D.,  1.892;  speed,  16.06 
knots :  armament,  8  4r-ln.  R.  p.  G. ;  4  6- 
pdr.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  F. ;  4  Colts.  Launched 
October,  1896. 

Unarmored  Composite  Onnbbats. 
ANNAPOLIS — D.,  1,010;  speed,  13.17 

knots;  armament,  4  6-pdr.;  2  Colts. 

Launched  December,  1896. 

DUBUQUE— D..  1,086;  speed,  12.90 

knots :  armament,  6  4-ln.  R.  F.  G.  •  4  6- 
pdr.,  2  l-pdr.  R.  P.;  2  Colts.  Launched 
August,  1904. 

MARIETTA — D.,  990:  speed,  13.02 

knots;  armament,  6  4-in.  R.  F. ;  4  6-pdr. 

R.  F. :  2  l-pdr.  R.  P.;  1  .30  cal.  A. 
Launched  March,  1897. 

NEWPORT — D.,  1,010;  speed,  12.29 

knots:  armament  same  as  Marietta. 

Launched  December,  1896.  Schoolshlp, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

PADUCAH — D..  1,085;  speed,  12.85 

knots;  armament  same  as  Dubuque. 

Launched  October,  1904. 

PRINCETON- D.,  1,010;  speed,  10.64 

knots;  armament  same  as  Dubuque. 

Launched  June,  1897. 

VICKSBURG — D.,  1,010;  speed,  12.71 

knots;  armament  same  as  Dubuque. 

Launched  December,  1896. 
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WHEELING — D..  990;  speed,  12.88  I  merit  of  742  tons  and  speed  of  frtim  29.6 


knots;  armament  same  as  Marietta. 
Launched  March,  1897. 

L'narmored  Vessels — Special  Class. 

DOLPHIN— Dispatch  boat;  D.,  1.486; 

speed,  15.5  knots;  armament,  2  4-In.  R. 
F. ;  5  3-pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  Colts.  Launched 
April.  18S4. 

VESUVIUS — T-.rpedo  training  vessel; 
D.,  980:  speed,  21.42  knots;  armament.  2 
3-pdr.  R.  F.;  6  T.  Launched  April.  1888. 

Training  Ships. 

SEVERN— Training  ship  (sailing);  D.. 
1,175;  armament.  6  4-ln.,  4  6-pdr..  2  1 
pdr.  R.  F. ;  2  Colts.  Launched  June,  1899 

CUMBETRLAJJD  —  Steel  training  ship 
(sailing);  D.,  1,800;  armament  same  as 
Severn.  Launched  August,  1904. 

INTREPID  —  Training  ship  (sailing); 
same  as  (Ximberland.  Launched  October, 
1904. 

BOXER — Wooden  training  ship  (sail¬ 
ing);  D.,  346;  no  armamenL  Launched 
October.  1904. 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers, 

The  torpedo  boat  destroyers  in  commis¬ 
sion  with  displacements  of  less  than  .'•uo 
tons  and  speed  of  from  28  to  30  knots 
are:  Bainbridge,  Barry,  Chauncey,  Dale. 
Decatur,  Hopkins.  Hull,  Lawrence,  Mac- 
donouga,  Paul  Jones.  Perry.  Preble.  Stew¬ 
art,  Truxtun,  WTiippIe  and  IVorden.  In 
commission,  with  displacement  of  700  tons 
and  speed  of  from  28.3  to  31.8  knots: 
Flusser,  Reid,  Smith.  Lamson  and 
Preston.  In  commission,  with  displace- 


!  to  32.8  knots:  Roe,  Drayton.  Paulding, 
Terry  and  Perkins.  Under  construction, 

'  with  displacement  of  742  tons  and  speed 
of  29V4  knots,  are:  Burrows.  McCall. 
Mayrant.  Sterett.  Warrington,  Ammen, 
Patterson,  Walke,  Trlppe  and  Monaghan. 

Torpedo  Boat*. 

Torpedo  boats  of  displacement  below  400 
.  tons  and  speed  of  .10  knots  <nd  under  are: 

,  Bagley,  Bailey,  Barney,  Biddle.  Blakely. 

I  Chishlng,  Dahlgren.  Davis,  De  Long.  Du 
Pont.  Ericsson.  Farragut.  Foote.  Fox. 
loldsborough.  Gwln,  Mackenzie,  McKee, 
Manly,  Morris,  Porter.  Rodgers,  Rowan, 
■'hiihrlck.  Stiletto,  Somers,  Stockton, 
-tringham.  Talbot,  T.  A.  M.  Craven. 
Thornton,  Tlngey  and  Wilkes. 

Submarine  Boats. 

The  submarine  boats  in  service  and 
building  are:  Adder,  Barracuda,  Bonita, 

arp.  Cuttlefish,  Grampus,  Grayling.  Hol- 
and.  Moccasin.  Narwhal.  Octopus.  Pick¬ 
erel.  Pike.  Plunger,  Porpoise.  Salmon. 
Seal,  Shark,  Skate,  Skipjack.  Snapper, 
-Mngray.  Sturgeon.  Tarantula.  Tamon. 
Thrasher.  Tuna  and  Viper  and  Numbers 
28  to  31. 

MIscellanenns. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  12 
gunboats  under  500  tons,  11  Iron  and 
wooden  steam  vessels.  6  wooden  sailing 
ships,  5  auxiliary  cruisers,  45  tugboats. 
18  yachts,  24  colliers.  8  transports  and 
supply  ships.  2  hospital  ships,  9  receiving 
ships  and  4  prison  ships. 


SUMMARY  OF  VESSELS  IN  CMTEn  STATES  NAVY,  NOVEMBER,  1910. 
Fit  for  Service  or  Under  Repair. 


First  class  battleships .  29 

Second  class  battleship .  1  ' 

Armored  cruisers .  12 

Single  turret  harbor  defence  monitors.  4  ; 

Double  turret  monitors .  R 

Protected  cruisers .  21 

Unprotected  cruisers .  2 

Scout  cruisers  .  .8 

Gunboats  .  7 

Light  draft  gunboats .  3 

Composite  gunboats  .  8 

TYalnlng  ship  (Naval  Acad.),  sheathed  1 

Training  ships .  2 

Training  brigantine  .  1 

Special  class  (Dolphln-Vesuvlus).. . . .. .  2 

Gunboats  lUider  500  tons .  12 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers .  26 

Steel  torpedo  boats . 32 

Submarine  torpedo  boats .  19 

Wooden  torpedo  boat .  1 

Iron  cruising  vessels,  steam .  3 

Wooden  cruising  vessels,  steam .  4  : 

Wooden  sailing  vessels .  4  ' 

Tugs  . '.  45 

Auxiliary  cruisers .  5 


Converted  yachts .  18 

Gnlllrrs  .  20 

Transports  and  supply  ships .  8 

Hospital  ships .  2 

Receiving  ships .  4 

Prison  ships .  * 

Total . 308 

Under  Construrtlon  or  Authorized. 

First  class  battleships .  6 

Gunboat  fer  Great  Lak's  (not  begun).  1 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers .  16 

Colliers  . .  4 

Submarine  torpedo  boats .  17 

Total . 44 

Unflt  for  Sea  Service. 

Wooden  cruising  vessels,  steam .  4 

Wooden  sailing  vsssels .  2 

Receiving  ships  .  6 

Prison  ship  .  1 

Total .  44 


Grand  total . 364 


COST  OF  BATTLESHIPS,  ARMORED  CRUISERS  ANT)  PROTECTED  CRUISERS 
OF  THE  NAVY,  COMPLETED  UP  TO  JUNB  30,  1909. 


Texas  . 

Indiana  . 

Massachusetts 

Oregon  . 

Iowa  . 

Kearsarge  . . . 


Hull  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  in- 
cluding  armor. 


Equipage. 

Including 

armament. 


TotaL 


83,638.284  99 1 
5.3.33.708  05 
5,401.844  97 
5,914,021  90 
5.162,587  12 
4. 428,890  69 


SS63.S38  60f 
P49.663  93) 
645,272  981 
661,010  86 
708.619  20 
613.700  991 


$4,202,121  49 
5.983,371  98 
6.047.117  96 
6.575.032  76 
6,871.206  32 
6,043.691  68 


Battleships. 
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Kentucky  . 

Alabama  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Illinois  . 

Maine  . 

Missouri  . 

Ohio  . 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Kansas  . 

Louisiana  . 

Minnesota  . 

Vermont  . 

Georgia  . 

Nebraska  . 

New  Jersey . 

Rhode  Island . . . 

Virginia  . 

Idaho  . 

Mississippi  . 

New  Hampshire 


Battleships. 


Armored  Cruisers. 

Brooklyn  . 

New  York . 

Colorado  . . . 

Pennsylvania  . .  .  . . 

Maryland  . . 

West  Virginia . . 

Tennessee  . 

Wash.ngton  . . . . . . 

North  Carolina . 

California  . 

South  Dakota . 

Montana  . 


Total  completed  armored  cruisers. 


Protected  Cruisers. 

Newark  . 

Baltimore  . 

Philadelphia  . . 

San  Francisco . . 

Olympia  . 

Cincinnati  . . 

Raleigh  . !.!!!!!!! 

Columbia  . *.*.'.*.*'. 

Minneapolis  . . 

Tacoma  . !!!.!!! 

Cleveland  . . 

Denver  . . 

Les  Moines . . 

Chattanooga  . 

Charleston  . . 

Galveston  . . 

Milwaukee  . 

St.  Louis . .!!!!! 

Total 


completed  protected  cruisers.. 


I  Hull  and  ma 
I  chinery.  in- 
I  cludingarmor. 


.1 


4,418,004  99 
4,077,010  09 
4,102,617  53 
4,1178,429  26 
4,567,464  52 
4,4.88,925  08 
4,475,375  45 
6,394,757  77 
6,200,929  39 
6,060.902  24 
6,145,642  76 
6,159,952  28 
5,541,279  58 
5,6.84,515 
6,366,369  88 
5,343,619  83 
6,486,133  62 
4,795,535  06 
4,740,800  96 
6,970,236  99 


i  Equipage, 

1  including 

1  armament. 

1  Total. 

1 

680,024 

44 

1 

4,998,119 

43 

688,810 

13 

4,665,820 

22 

561,276 

75 

4,723,894 

28 

547,979 

56 

4,621,408 

82 

814,439 

09 

5,381,903 

61 

819,335 

47 

6,258,260 

65 

790,129 

39 

5,265,504 

84 

1.516,496 

41 

7,911,254 

18 

1,369,253 

92 

7,570,183 

31 

1,364,799 

43 

7,425,701 

67 

1,298,251 

11 

7,443,893 

87 

1,405,495 

15 

7,565,447 

43 

1,004,754 

46 

6,546.034 

04 

1,153,281 

00 

6,787,796 

96 

1,170,356 

60 

6,536,726 

48 

1,192,952 

45 

6,536.572 

28 

1,217,517 

97 

6,703,651 

49 

1,097,286 

16 

6,892,821 

21 

1,092,000 

46 

6,832,801 

41 

1,153,666 

06 

7,129,903 

05 

1  $133,939,930 

85 

024,580,210 

46 

$158,520,141 

31 

$3,944,820 

73 

$478,969 

36 

$4,423,790 

09 

3.897,840 

32 

448,802 

07 

4,346,642 

39 

4.831.941 

38 

860,201 

,59 

5,692,142 

97 

4,857.086 

24 

850,493 

a5 

6,707,579 

89 

4,874,874 

16 

808,019 

89 

5,682,894 

05 

4,885,216 

51 

843,840 

85 

5,729,057 

36 

6,194,047 

39 

960,755 

36 

0,144,802 

75 

6,190,782 

64 

955,519 

36 

6,146,302 

00 

4.745,828 

37 

1,122,345 

53 

5,868,173 

90 

4,713,274 

11 

867,176 

13 

5,580,450 

24 

4,735.160 

68 

902,821 

71 

5,637,982 

29 

4,744,624 

80 

1,093,171 

35 

5,837,796 

15 

$56,616,497 

23 

$10,182,116 

85 

$06,797,614 

08 

$1,439,382 

20 

$390,735 

00 

$1,830,117 

20 

1,554,483 

94 

422,245 

41 

1,976.729 

35 

1,561.392 

47 

397,267 

91 

1,958,660 

38 

1.738,267 

82 

397,045 

49 

2.135,303 

31 

2,484.027 

54 

495,255 

84 

2,979,283 

37 

2.023,.326 

91 

348,577 

61 

2,371,904 

52 

1.867,934 

32 

331,795 

48 

2,199,729 

80 

3,461,960 

28 

447,061 

00 

3,909,011 

26 

3.403,707 

07 

446,289 

37 

3,849,996 

45 

1.113,395 

45 

285,386 

30 

1,398,781 

75 

1.008,320 

33 

276,488 

77 

1,374,809 

10 

1.136,146 

06 

278,914 

08 

1,415,060 

14 

1.156,256 

68 

269,844 

74 

1,426,101 

42 

1.378.445 

75 

308,148 

46 

1,686,594 

20 

3.162,234 

16 

664,170 

84 

3,826,411 

00 

1,426,850 

73 

309.923 

50 

1,736,774 

23 

3,274,391 

01 

660,834 

33 

3,935,225 

34 

3,173,782 

63 

644,408 

09 

3,818,190 

72 

1  $30,454,295 

33 

$7,374,388 

21 

$43,828,683 

54 

and  building  under  appro- 


_  ,  total  cost  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  new  navv  built 
prlatloDs  made  to  June  30,  1909,  wsis  $367,273,407  68. 

armament  and  complement  of  vessels  of  different  classes. 


Name. 


First  class 

I'atl  Icships. 
Wyoming  . 

Florida  . . . 


3i 

Batteries. 

o 

r'2. 

Main. 

a 

(b 

t3 

o 

3  T 

In  turrets. 

Broadside. 

Secondary. 

Torpedo 

tubes. 

ca 

26,000 

21,825 


12  12"  B.L.R  21  6"  R.  F., 
10  12"  B.L.R116  6"  R.  F.. 


4  3-pdr..  2  l~pdr.  S.A., 
2  3"  P.,  2  .30  cal.  M. 
4  3-pdr.  S.A.,2  1-pdr.S. 
A., 2  3"  F..2  .30caI.M. 


2  21",  sub¬ 
merged. 

2  21",  sub¬ 
merged. 


1,030 

054 
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Name. 

Displace- 

m't,  tons. 

Batteries. 

O 

S 

k 

CO 

Men . 

Main. 

1  ’r'.a^sl'Te. 

Secondary. 

Torpedo 

tubes. 

Delaware  . 

20,000 

10  12"  B.L.R 

14  5"  R.  F.. 

2  3-Ddr.  S.A..4  1-pdr.S. 

2  21",  sub- 

1 

A..  2  3"  F.,  2  .30cal  M. 

merged. 

55 

872 

S.  Carolina. 

10,000 

8  12"  B.D.R 

22  3"S.  A. ,  2  3-pdr.  S.  A. , 

2  21",  sub- 

8  l-pdr.  S.A..  2  3"  F.,| 

merged. 

51 

720 

2  .30cal.A.,2  .30cal.M.| 

Connecticut 

16,000 

4  12"  B.L.R 

20  3"  R.F.,4  l-pdr., 2  3" 

4  21",  sub- 

41 

953 

8  8"  B.L.R 

12  7"B>.L.R 

F..  4.30  cal.  A. 

merged. 

Rhode  Isl. . 

14,948 

4  12"  B.L.R 

12  3"  R.  F.,  2  l-pdr.  R. 

4  21",  “sub- 

40 

852 

8  8"  B.L.R 

12  6"  R.  F.. 

F.,  2  3"F.,  2  .30cal.A. 

merged. 

Maine  .... 

12,500 

4  12"  B.L.R 

16  6"  R.  F.. 

6  3"  R.F.,  8  3-pdr.  R.F 

2  18",  sub- 

2  1-p’r.,  2  3"  F.,  2  .30" 

I  merged. 

1 

cal.  A.,  2  .30  cal.  M. 

1 

1 

Kearsarge  . 

11,520 

4  13"  B.D.R 

14  5"  R.  F.. 

12  6-pdr.  R.  F.,  2  l-pdr. 

1  18"  above 

39 

651 

4  8"  B.L.R. 

. 

2  3"  F.,  4  .30  cal.  A. 

water. 

Massach'ts 

110,288 

4  13"  B.L.R 

120  6-pdr.  R.  F.,  2  l-pdr. 

26 

560 

8  8"  B.L.R. 

. 1 

1  3"  F.,  2  .30  cal.  A. 

Sec’d  class 

battleship. 

Texas  .... 

0,315 

2  12"  B.L.R 

6  6"  R.  F.  |12  6-pdr.  R.F.,  4  l-pdr. 

A..  4  37  mm.  R.  C.,  2 

30 

478 

A  rmored 

.30  cal.  A. 

cruisers. 

Tennessee  , 

14,500 

4  10"  B.L.R 

16  6"  R.  F.. 

22  3"  R.F. ,  12  3-pdr.  S. 

A.,  2  l-pdr.  R.F.,  2  3" 

4  21",  sub- 

40 

874 

F.,  6  .30  cal.  A. 

1  merged 

P’sylvania 

13,680 

4  8"  B.D.R. 

14  6"  R.  F. . 

IS  3"  R.  F.,  12  3-pdr.  S. 

A..  2  l-pdr.  R.F.,2  3" 

2  18",  sub- 

41 

850 

F.,  6  .30  cal.  A. 

1  merged 

New  York. . 

8,150 

4  8"  B.L.R. 

10  5"  R.  F. . 

8  3"  R.F.,  4  3-pdr.  R.F. 

. 

34 

525 

Protected 

cruisers. 

Charleston 

9,700 

14  6"  R.  F. . 

18  3"  R.  F..  12  3-pdr.  S. 

36 

731 

A. ,8  Ipdr.R.F.,  23"  P. 

4  .30cal.A..2.30cal.M. 

Olympia  . . 

5,865 

4  8"B.L.R. 

17 

282 

10  5"  R.  !■ . . 

R.  P.,  1  .30  cal.  "a.. 

1.30  cal.  M. 

Muiiitor. 

Nevada  .... 

3,225 

2  12"  B.HR. 

4  4"  R.  F.. 

3  6-pdr.  S.  A..  4  l-pdr. 

13 

209 

A.,  4  l-pdr.  R.  F., 

2  .30  cal.  A. 

Scout 

cruiser. 

Birm'gham. 

3,750 

2  5''  R.  F. . 

16 

340 

6  3"  R.  F. . 

merged. 

Gunboat. 

1 

1 

1 

Bennington 

1,7101 

6  6"  R.  F.. 

11 

176 

. 

R.  F.,  2  .30  cal.  M. 

T’p’do-boati 

1 

destroyer.  | 

1 

1 

742 

5  3"  S.  A . , 

3  18"  long. 

4 

85 

2.30  cal.  A. 

Torpedo 

boat. 

Strlngham. . 

340 

4  6-pdr.R.F 

2  18"W’te- 

3 

65 

head. 

Submarine 

long. 

t’pedo  boat 

Holland  . . .. 

. 

. 

. 

ii 

11 

UNITEI)  STATES  NAVAE  ACADEaiY. 

Situated  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Superintendent,  Captain  John  M.  Bowyer,  U.  8.  N. 

Nomination. — The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  styled  midshipmen. 
Two  mldshlimien  are  allowed  for  each  Senator,  Representative  and  DeleKata  in  Coa- 
grresB,  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five  each  year  from  the  United  States 
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at  larga.  The  appointments  from  the  District  of  Ck)lumbla  end  five  each  year  at 
large  are  made  by  the  President.  One  midshipman  la  allowed  from  Porto  Rico,  who 
must  be  a  native  of  that  Island.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  President,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  Congressional  appointments  are  equitably  distributed,  so  that  In  regular  course 
ea^  Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  In  Congress  may^appolnt  one  midshipman 
dunng  each  Congress.  After  June  30,  1013,  each  Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate 
•“  COTgreas  wllljbe  allowed  to  appoint  only  one  midshipman  instead  of  two. 

The  course  for  midshipmen  is  six  years — four  years  at  the  academy,  when  the 
Bucce^ins  appointment  is  made,  and  two  years  at  sea,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  examination  for  final  graduation  tekes  place.  Midshipmen  who  pass  the 
exa^natlon  for  final  graduation  are  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades 
Of  the  line  of  the  navy  and  of  the  marine  corps,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  determined 
Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy.  At  least  fifteen  appointments 
graduates  will  be  made  each  year.  To  surplus  graduates  who  do  not 
receive  such  appointments  will  be  given  certificates  of  graduation,  honorable  dis¬ 
charges  and  one  year’s  sea  pay.  as  provided  for  midshipmen 

Candidates  allowed  for  Congressional  districts,  for  territories  and  for  the  Dlstrlot 
of  Columbia  must  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  or  territories,  respectively,  from 
which  they  are  nominated.  All  candidates  must,  at  the  time  of  their  examination  for 
admission,  be  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  old. 

To  be  accepted  applicants  must  be  free  from  Infectious  or  moral  disorder  and. 
grener^ally.  from  any  deformity  disease,  or  Infirmity.  No  one  will  be  admitted 
manifestly  under  size  for  his  age. 

NATY  AND  NAVAD  MILITIA. 


1906. 


State  or 
Territory 


Navy  . 

Marine  Corps... 
Naval  Militia: 

California  . 

Connecticut  .... 

D.  of  Columbia. 

Georgia  . 

Illinois  . 

Loulslaiia  . 

Mains  . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

'Missouri  . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Bhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 

’Wisconsin  . | 

Total  Mllltla..r 

'Not  organized 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


fflceri.  1 

Enlisted 

men. 

Officers. 

Bnllsted  1 
men.  ]  Officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 

2,8221 

82,163 

2,660 

83,0271 

2,684 

39,048  1 

2,823 

44,129 

2781 

8.103 

278 

8,0381 

267 

9,100 

334 

9,360 

41 

411 

iS. 

4211 

49 

609 

49 

652 

17 

203 

22 

2061 

22 

220 

22 

202 

16 

208 

16 

2171 

14 

187 

14 

132 

12 

82 

11 

1381 

10 

107 

3 

44 

62 

606 

46 

6211 

60 

669 

61 

687 

45j 

499 

47 

6^ 

48 

677 

62 

583 

6^ 

67 

6 

641 

4 

60 

4 

65 

20 

217 

16 

2021 

21 

172 

23 

271 

22 

461 

33 

6281 

43 

496 

41 

481 

14 

177 

24 

2561 

40 

356 

45 

295 

12 

105 

12 

1301 

13 

162 

11 

123 

7 

80 

8 

1061 

11 

120 

10 

96 

40 

263 

80 

8061 

27 

301 

29 

321 

49 

667 

67 

6671 

62 

741 

63 

767 

24 

168 

83 

3481 

44 

343 

47 

317 

43 

139 

18 

1961 

19 

183 

18 

247 

8 

80 

8 

911 

8 

87 

7 

118 

18 

169 

18 

196 

19 

212 

17 

209 

18 

148 

21 

1791 

21 

185 

21 

185 

— 

— 

— 

- j 

- - - 

— 

8 

44 

473 

4,624 

470 

6,2871 

616 

5,687 

325 

5,639 

until  1906.  ’Not  organized  until  1909. 


UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE. 

(Under  the  Treasury  Department.) 

paries  D.  HiUes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  supervision, 
manda??’*®’  Division  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  Captain  Com- 

“‘S'  ' in ' chiM: : gSSSKSId  1S5!  i:  ilSi 

S'  nation’s  first  naval  defence.  Its  duties  are  to  Sforce  the 

customs  laws  of  the  United  States,  assist  vessels  in  distress  protect 
enforce  the  quarantine  laws  and  co-operate  with  the  navy 
Unffed"Ss\"a^3  cooperated  In  eve?y  war^lnVh"fch”"t^ 

The  officers  of  the  service  are  commissioned  by  the  President  and  hold  ranir  hv 

follows:  Captain  comma  “ant  wlth^foneT 
Captain  In  the  navy;  senior  captains  with  lieutenant  oolonels  and  com¬ 
manders.  engineers  In  chief  with  lieutenant  colonels  and  commanders;  senior  engineers 
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with  majora  and  lieutenant  commanders;  captains  with  majors  and  lieutenant  com¬ 
manders;  first  lieutenants  with  captains  and  lieutenants,  second  lleu.csnanis  with 
first  lieutenants  and  lieutenants  (Junior  (trade);  third  lieutenants  with  second 
lieutenants  and  ensigns.  The  serelce  consists  of  21)1  commissioned  officers  and 
cadets  on  the  active  list,  and  1,2.')U  petty  otiicers  and  enilsted  men.  Commissioned  ol- 
flcers  of  the  lire  are  appointed  from  cadet  graduates  of  the  School  of  Instruction,  at 
South  Baltimore,  Md.  The  cadet  course  covers  three  years.  Second  assistant  en¬ 
gineers  are  appointed  from  civil  life  by  competitive  examination. 


PRINCIPAL  LINK  OFFICER.S  AND  ENCINKRRS. 


Senior  Captains. 

Cantwell.  J.  C. 

Bertholf,  E.  P. 

Johnston,  C.  E, 

Hamlet.  Oscar  C. 

Sill,  J.  L. 

Crisp.  R.  O. 

Cockran.  C.  S. 

Wild,  J.  F. 

Reed,  B.  L. 

Carden,  O.  L. 

Joyues,  W.  W. 

Hanks,  A.  P.  R. 

Quinan,  J.  H. 

Dodge.  F.  G. 

Cnptning  of 

Reynolds,  B.  W. 

Perry,  K.  W. 

Carmine.  G.  C. 

Enfrineerfl. 

Foley,  D.  P. 

Brown,  J.  H. 

Haake,  F.  Q. 

French,  D.  McC. 

Dunwoody,  F.  M. 

Relnburg,  J.  E. 

Daniels.  G.  M. 

Munroe,  Charles  W. 

Moore.  J.  M. 

De  Otte,  D.  F.  A, 

Owen,  E. 

Captains. 

Jacobs,  W.  V.  E. 

Van  Boskerk,  F.  S. 

Pedrick,  Willlts 

Emery,  Howard 

Uberroth,  P.  H. 

Levis,  F.  A. 

Webber.  E.  P 

Broadbent,  H.  M. 

Henderson.  A.  J. 

Wlnram,  S.  B. 

West.  H.  B. 

Landrey,  S.  M. 

Ballinger,  J.  G. 

The  revenue  cutter  fleet  Includes  seventeen  first  rate,  eight  second  and  eleven  third 
rate  vessels.  In  the  first  class  are  the  Seneca,  1.4S0  tons;  the  Androscoggin,  1.270;  the 
McCulloch.  1,280;  the  Bear  and  the  Thetis,  1.200;  the  Tahoma,  1,000;  the  Tamacraw, 
1,006;  the  Mohawk.  980;  the  Manning,  062;  the  Algonquin,  the  Gresham  and  the 
Onondaga.  936;  the  Itasca.  830;  the  Seminole,  785;  the  Tuscarora,  670;  the  Apache.  664, 
and  the  Rush,  550.  The  McCulloch  carries  six  guns,  the  Itasca  fifteen,  the  Algonquin 
five,  the  others  from  one  to  four  guns. 
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Shore  Stations  Belonging  to  the  United  States  Navy. 


Name  of  station. 


Cape  Elizabeth,  Me . 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (navy  yard)  . 

Boston,  Mass,  (navy  yard) . 

Cape  Cod,  North  Truro,  Mass . 

Nantucket  Shoals  lightship . 

Newport,  R.  I.  (torpedo  station) . 

Fire  Island,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn.  N.  T.  (navy  yard)  . 

Philadelphia,  Penn,  (navy  yard)  . 

Cape  Henlopen,  Lewes,  Del . 

Annapolis.  Md.  (Naval  Academy) . 

■tVashington,  D.  C.  (navy  yard) . 

Norfolk.  Va.  (navy  yard)  . 

Diamond  Shoals  lightship  . 

Pivers  Island,  Beaufort.  N.  C . 

Charlesfon.  S.  C.  (navy  yard)  . 

•Frying  Pan  Shoals  lightship . 

St.  Augustine.  Fla . ■ . I 

Jupiter  Iniet,  Neptune,  Fla . . 

Key  West,  Fla.  (naval  station) . 

Pensacola,  Fla.  (navy  yard) . 

New  Orleans,  La.  (naval  station) . 

San  Juan,  P.  R.  (naval  station) . 

Culebra.  W.  I.  (naval  station) . 

Guantanamo,  Cuba  (naval  station) . 

Colon,  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  . 

Porto  Bello,  Isthmian  Canal  Zone . 

Cordova,  Alaska  . 

Sitka.  Alaska  . 

Puget  Sound,  Wash,  (navy  yard)  . 

Tatoosh  Island,  Wash . 

North  Head.  Ilwaco,  Wash . 

Care  Blanco,  Denmark.  Ore . 

Table  Bluff,  Loleta.  Cal . 

Mare  Island,  Cal.  (navy  yard) . 

Farallon  Islands.  Cal . 

Terba  Buena  Island,  Cal . 

Point  Arguello.  Surf..  Cal . 

Point  Loma.  Fan  Diego,  Cal . 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  (naval  station) . I 

Island  of  Guam  (naval  station) . I 

Cavitd,  P.  I.  (naval  station) . I 


Call 

letters. 

1  Wave 
Power,  inf  length, 
kilowatts.  1  In  metres. 

NAB 

5 

425 

N.\C 

3 

600 

NAD 

3 

600 

NAE 

5 

425 

NLA 

5 

425 

NAF 

5 

600 

NAG 

6 

900 

NAH 

15 

900 

NAI 

3 

42.-1 

NAJ 

3 

600 

NAK 

2V4 

425 

NAL 

15 

900 

NA.M 

3 

900 

NLB 

1 

425 

NAN 

5 

42.’ 

NAO 

5 

600 

NLC 

— 

— 

NAP 

3 

600 

NAQ 

3 

600 

NAR 

35 

1,250 

NAS 

10 

900 

NAT  1 

5 

600 

NAU 

35 

1,250 

NAV 

3 

425 

NAW 

35 

1,250 

NAX 

35 

1,250 

NAY' 

— 

— 

NPA 

20 

600 

NPB 

20 

600 

NPC 

8 

425 

NPD 

15 

600 

NPE 

5 

42: 

NPF 

5 

425 

NPG 

6 

425 

NPH 

2H 

900 

NPI 

10 

900 

NPJ 

2 

42.7 

KPK 

3 

600 

NPL 

10 

9  >0 

NPM 

2 

42.^ 

NPN 

3 

4Z5 

NPO 

6 

600 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

ITS  SCOPE  AXO  CH  VRACTEH. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Slates  includes  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  the  Consular  Service.  In  both  these  branches  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  eflicieney,  peimanency  of  tenure  and  the  elimination 
of  mere  political  influence  In  appointments.  In  the  Diidomatic  Corps  the  per¬ 
manent  grades  are  as  follows;  Ambassadors  plenipotentiary,  envoys  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  ministers  resident,  diplomatic  agents, 
secretaries  of  embassy,  secretaries  of  legation,  second  secretaries  of  em¬ 
bassy,  second  secretaries  of  legation  and  ihrrd  secretaries  of  embassy.  Uf- 
licers  of  the  army  and  navy  serve  as  military  and  naval  attaches  to  some 
embassies  and  legations. 

The  grade  of  ambassador  was  established  by  Congress  under  the  second 
Cleveland  administration.  The  law  provided  that  when  any  foreign  country 
should  send  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  grade  of  a.m- 
Tbe  Grade  of  bassador  to  the  United  States,  the  President  might  app  dnt 

Atnliassudur.  an  ambasstidor  of  the  United  Slates  to  that  country.  Con¬ 

gress.  however,  recently  retailed  the  discretionary  authority 
given  to  the  President  and  provided  that  emirassies  should  he  created  there¬ 
after  only  by  legislation.  TIrere  are  now  ten  embassies — to  Au.strla-Hungary, 
Brazil,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain.  Italy,  .lapan,  Mexico,  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

Until  recently  there  were  no  regulations  governing  appointments  to  the 
Uiidornatic  Corps.  On  November  10,  1905,  President  Roosevelt  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  executive  order: 

.\|>I><)1iitmeiit8  to  tlie  It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  vacancies  In  the  office  of  sec- 

Diploinatic  Corps.  retary  of  embassy  or  legation  shall  hereafter  be  filled — 

(a)  By  transfer  or  promotion  from  some  branch  of  the 

Foreign  Seiwlce,  or 

(b)  By  the  appointment  of  a  person  vho  having  furnished  satisfactory  eyddence 
of  character,  responsibility  and  capacity,  and  being  thereupon  selected  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  examination.  Is  found  upon  such  examination  to  he  qualified  for  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

On  November  26,  1909,  President  Taft  issued  an  executive  order  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  merit  system  and  providing  for  promotions  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  service  up  to  minister.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  order  were 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
President,  along  with  his  recommendatrons.  the  names  of  those  secretar.es  of  the 
higher  grades  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  by  reason  of  ef- 
Order  of  Novem-  ficient  service  have  ri'-.-nonstraied  special  capacity  for  promo- 
her  20,  1909.  tion  to  he  chiefs  of  mission. 

Initial  appointments  from  outside  the  service  to  secretary¬ 
ships  In  the  diplomatic  service  shall  he  only  to  the  classes  of  third  secretary  of 
embassy,  or  in  case  of  liigher  e.xisient  vacancies,  of  second  secretary  of  legation,  or 
of  secretary  of  legation  at  such  post  as  has  ass  gned  to  It  but  one  secretary.  Vacan¬ 
cies  in  secretaryships  of  higher  classes  shall  he  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower 
grades  of  the  service,  based  upon  elficiency  and  ability  as  shown  in  the  service. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Stale,  the 
chief  of  the  diplomatic  bureau  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  appointments  and  the 
chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  edit  e  person  whom  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate,  or  such  persons  as  may  be  des.gnaied  to  serve  In  their  stead, 
are  hereby  constituted  a  board  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  determine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  persons  designated  by  the  President  for  examination  to  determine  their  fit¬ 
ness  tor  possible  appointment  as  .secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation. 

The  examination  herein  provided  for  shall  he  held  In  Washington  at  such  times 
as  the  needs  of  the  service  require.  Candidates  will  be  given  reasonable  notice  to 
attend,  and  no  person  shall  be  designated  to  take  the  examination  within  thirty  days 
of  the  lime  set  therefor. 

The  examinations  shall  be  both  oral  and  in  writing  and  shall  Include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  International  law,  diplomatic  usage  and  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
modern  language  other  than  English — to  wit.  French,  Spanish  or 
E.xan.inutioii'..  Geiman:  also  the  na'ural,  industrial  and  commercial  resources  and 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  and  extending  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries;  American  history,  government  and  institutions,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  history  since  INIli  of  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  The  object 
of  the  oral  examination  shall  alsc  he  to  deterir.ine  the  candidate’s  alertness,  general 
contemporary  Informal. on  and  iiaiural  fl.ntss  for  the  .service.  Including  mental,  moral 
and  physical  qualifications,  character,  aocress  and  general  education  and  good  com¬ 
mand  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examinatlcn  the  applications  previously  filed 
ivill  be  civen  il'ie  weight  hv  the  l.oar.i  of  examiners.  In  their  delermin.aiion  of  the  final 
rating  the  written  and  oral  ratings  shall  he  of  equal  weight.  A  physical  examination 
shall  also  be  included  as  suj>plemenl,al. 

Examination  papers  shall  he  rated  on  a  scale  of  100.  and  no  person  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  rating  of  less  than  SO  shall  be  certified  as  eligible. 
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No  person  shall  be  certified  as  eligible  who  is  under  twenty-one  or  over  fifty  years 
or  age,  or  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  or  who  is  not  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  and  physically,  mentally  and  temperamentally  qualified  for  the 
prop^  performance  of  diplomatic  work,  or  who  has  not  been  specially  designated  by 
the  President  for  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service  subject  to  examination  and 
subject  to  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate  vacancy. 

The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years,  except 
m  the  case  of  such  candidates  as  sliall  within  that  period  be  appointed  or  shall  with¬ 
draw  their  names.  Names  which  have  been  on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years  will  be 
dropped  thereirom  and  tne  candidates  concerned  will  not  again  be  eligible  for  ap¬ 
pointment  unless  upon  fresh  application,  designation  anew  for  examination  and  the 
successful  passing  of  such  second  examination. 

In  designations  for  appointment  subject  to  examination  and  In  appointments  after 
examination  due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  rule  that  as  between  candidates  of  equal 
meiit  appointments  should  be  made  so  as  to  tend  to  secure  pro- 
Proportional  portional  representation  of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the 

Kepresentution.  diplomatic  service;  and  neither  In  the  designation  for  examlna— 

1  Aiif  *1  certification  or  appointment  after  examination  will  the 

political  affiliations  of  the  candidates  be  considered. 

Transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  another  shall  not  occur  ex¬ 
cept  upon  designation  by  the  President  for  examination  and  the  successful  passing 
rr«  M  examination  prescribed  for  the  service  to  which  such  transfer 

Transfers.  Is  made.  Unless  the  exigencies  of  the  service  imperatively  demand  it 
tinr,  fn..  transtarred  shall  not  have  preference  in  designa* 

clfJii  taking  of  the  examination  or  in  appointment  from  the  eligible  list,  but 

shall  follow  the  course  of  procedure  prescribed  for  all  applicants  for  appointment  to 

Stite  emplfiyed  in  t^e  DepanS  o? 

btate  at  salaries  jf  ^1,8UU  or  more  the  preceding  rule  shall  not  apply,  and  they  mav 

service”  basis  of  ability  and  efliciency  to  any  grade  of  the  diplomatic 

Consular  Service  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
nrmed  by  the  Senate  are  divided  into  the  following  grades:  Consuls  general 
large,  consuls  general,  consuls  and  consular  assistants. 
Tne  Consular  There  are  also  vice  and  deputy  consuls  general  and  consuls 
aervice.  and  consular  agents.  But  these  last  are  selected  under  regula- 

rpQonf by  the  State  Department  and  act  as  clerks  or  rep- 
officers  of  the  higher  grades. 

Service  was  thoroughly  reorganized  by  the  act  of  Cono-re<2s 
pproved  April  5,  1906.  amended  by  the  act  approved  Mav  11  1908  These*^acts 
cla^«ls  -'to  ®even  classes  and  ihe'co^Is  into  nfn| 

fa?  system  was  abolished,  every  consul  general  and  consul 
^  salary  and  turning  the  fees  of  his  office  into  the  Treasury 
Agents  receive  one-half  of  the  fees  which  thev  collect  up  to  $1000 

executive  order  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  27  l<tO« 
amended  by  further  orders  of  December  12,  1906*  June  20  1907  and  th#^  not 
^  ‘''PPointmenTs  aPer  examffiation  and  pm 

were  ^s  follows"®®"  ®"tablished.  The  chief  provisions  of  thesl  orde^s 

REGUT.ATIONS  GOVERNING  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

S  shall  of  consul  general  and  in  the  office  of  consul  above  Class 

upfn'abffity  and  efecTen?y°"aTshoTn^^^^^  tiased 

filled':  ‘h®  °fflce  o£  consul  of  Class  8  and  of  consul  of  Class  9  shall  be 

of  consula^  5erk‘s°*ind  ”n"f  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service, 

have  bee^appo?nlerfo°suc'^Trt^?e"^^^^^^  shall 

natlon^or''ap"poTnt1^e^nTlTmn%u°1^1^"f^^^^^^^^^  ^  satisfactory  examl- 

shown  in  the  service,  to  any  grade  of  the  Consular  Lrvicfabov'rciass  8  ofeonsffis 
the  Presidenf\"tan'^esfgnite!'th?cffief  o°f‘^®he  burea^uTnrth"‘  h' 

examina|cfs’‘‘'f  "appuLn^'.^^fof  a‘S^  t°o'  ffi?cinru1ar%'e°rv"“e'"‘®  foranrho'ld 

scope  and  method  of  the  examinations  shall  be  determined  bv  hnard 

less  t'han*8Tst;iM°Se’’e'lfgTb%'£oJ^ert»  ^ 

or  who^  r  or^iri"s\°o^t«o^^&°i  r.* 
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habits  and  physically  and  mentally  qiialifled  for  the  proper  performance  of  consular 
worl^  or  who  has  not  been  si>eclally  designated  by  the  President  for  appointment  to 
the  Consular  Service  subject  to  examination. 

♦  u  ^  henever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  class  of  consuls  which 
the  President  may  deem  it  expedient  to  fill,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  inform  the 
Doaiu  uf  examiners,  who  shall  certify  to  him  the  list  of  those  persons  eligbile  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  accompanying  the  certificate  with  a  detailed  report  showing  the  Qualifica¬ 
tions,  as  revealed  by  examination,  of  the  persons  so  certified.  If  it  be  desired  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  a  consulate  in  a  country  in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extra-terrl- 
torial  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  so  inform  the  board  of  examiners, 
who  shall  include  In  the  list  of  names  certified  by  it  only  such  persons  as  have  passed 
the  examination  provided  for  in  this  order,  and  who  also  have  passed  an  examination 
fundamental  principles  of  the  common  law,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  trial 
of  t-'ivil  s^nd  criminal  cases.  The  list  of  names  which  the  board  of  examiners  shall 
certify  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  information. 

lu.  No  promotion  shall  be  made  except  for  efficiency,  as  shown  bv  the  work 
that  the  officer  has  accomplished,  the  ability,  promptness  and  diligence  displayed  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  all  his  official  duties,  his  conduct  and  his  fitness  for  the 
Consular  Service. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  formulate  rules  for  and  hold 
examinations  of  persons  designated  for  appointment  as  consular  clerk,  and  of  such 
persons  designated  for  appointment  as  vice-consul,  deputy  consul  and  consular  agent 
as  shall  desire  to  become  eligible  for  promotion.  The  scope  and  method  of  such  ex¬ 
amination  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  examiners,  but  it  shall  include  the 
same  subjects  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  the  examination  of  consuls.  Any  vice-consul, 
deputy  consul  or  consular  agent  now  in  the  service,  upon  pass.ng  such  an  examina¬ 
tion,  shall  become  eligible  for  promoUon  as  if  appointed  upon  such  examination. 

.  lu  designations  for  appointment  subject  to  examination  and  in  appointments 

after  examination,  due  •■egard  will  be  had  to  the  rule  that  as  between  candidates  of 
11  appuiDtments  should  be  so  made  as  to  secure  proportional  representation 

of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the  Consular  Service,  and  neither  in  the  designa- 
tion  lor  examination  or  certification  or  appointment  will  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
candidate  be  considered.  v  w*. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 

UNITED  STATES  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS. 

Ambassadors  Fienipotentiarj. 


Country. 

Residence. 

Name. 

App'd 

Salary. 

Date 

of 

from. 

app't 

Austria-Hungary . 

Brazil . 

France . 

Germany . 

Great  Britain . 

Italy . 

Japan . 

Mexico . 

Russia . 

Turkey . . . .  - 


Vienna . 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Parts . 

Richard  C.  Kerens . 

Irving  B.  Dudley . 

Mo.  ... 
Cal.  .. 

V  Y 

Berlin . 

David  J.  Hill . 

V  V 

London . 

Rome . 

Toklo . 

City  of  Mexico. . 
St.  Petersburg.. 
Constantinople.  . 

Whitelaw  Reid . 

John  G.  A.  Lelshman.... 

Thomas  J.  O’Brien . 

Henry  Lane  Wilson . 

William  W.  Rockhin . 

Oprar  S  ?traiiP . 

N.  T.. 
Penn . . 
.Mich... 
Wash. 

D.  C.. 
N  T.  . 

»17.50ll 

17.600 

17..S00 

17.500 

17.600 

17.500 

17.500 

17.500 

17.600 

17.500 


1909 

1906 
lSk)9 

1908 
190.'> 
19<'9 

1907 

1909 
1909 
1909 


— .  Copenhagen. . . 


Envoys  Extraordinary  and  ^linislers  Flenipotentiary. 

Argentine  Republic.. ■■ 

Belgium . 

Bolivia . . 

Chill . ' 

China . I 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica _ ........ 

Cuba . 

Denmark . 

Ecuador . 

Greece  and  Monte¬ 
negro . 

Guatemala . 

Haytl . 

Honduras . . . 

Morocco . 

Netherlands  and 

Luxemburg  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Norway . 

Panama . —  ■ . 

Persia . 

Peru . 

Portugal. . . 

Rumania.  Bulgaria 
and  Servla . . 


Managua. 


•  !  Charles  H.  Sherrill . 

N.  Y.. 

$12,000 

19«9 

.  Charles  Pape  Brvan . 

III.  ... 

12.0110 

1900 

Horace  G.  Knowles . 

Del.  .. 

10.000 

1010 

•  Henry  P.  Fletcher . 

Penn. 

12.000 

1909 

William  J.  Calhoun . 

III.  ... 

12.000 

1909 

Elliott  Northcott . 

W.  Va 

10.000 

lOOO 

•'  William  L.  Merry . 

Cal.  .. 

10.000 

190.8 

John  B.  Jackson . 

.N.  J... 

12.000 

1909 

1  Maurice  Francis  Egan... 

D.  C.. 

10.000 

1907 

Williams  C.  Fox . 

10.000 

1907 

10.000 

10.000 

1909 

1910 

R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt . 

Ill.  ... 

Henry  W.  Furniss . 

Ind.  .. 

10.000 

190.5 

Fenton  R.  McCreery . 

Mich.. 

10.000 

1909 

Fred  W.  Carpenter . 

Cal.  .. 

10.000 

1910 

j  Arthur  M.  Beaupr6 . 

Ill.  ... 

12.000 

10.000 

10.000 

1908 

Herbert  H  D-  Peirce.... 

Mass. .  ] 

1906 

10,000 

10.000 

1910 

1009 

[Charles  W.  Russell . 

n.  c... 

Leslie  Combs . 

Ky.  .. 

10.000 

1906 

Henry  T.  Gage . 

al.  . . 

10.000 

1909 

j  John  R.  Carter . 

Md.  . . 

10.000 

1910 
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Country. 

Residence. 

Name. 

App’d 

from. 

Salary. 

Date 

of 

app’t 

Salvador . 

Kan  . 
Mtch... 
Vt.  ... 
Minn . . 

10.000 
10.  (WO 
12.000 
10,000 
10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

1909 

190:i 

1909 

1905 

1909 

1909 

1910 

Siam . . . 

Switzerland . 

Uruguay  and  Para- 

N.  T.  . 
Md.  .  .  . 

Venezuela . 

f'araras . 

John  W.  Garrett . 

Ministers  Resident  and  Consuls  General. 


Dominican  Republic.. 

.ISanto  Domingo. 

William 

w. 

Russell . 

D.  C.  . 

$10,000 

Liberia . 

William 

D. 

Crum . 

5,000 

1910 

1910 


Diplomatic  Agent. 


’  Eg^'pt  . (Cairo. 


(Peter  Augustus  Jay..  (R.  1. 


6, 500 1  1909 


Austria-Hungary: 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary. . . 
Brazil: 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary. . . 
France : 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary... 
Ttilrd  secretary. . . . 
Germany: 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary . . . 
Third  secretary. . . . 
Great  Britain: 

Secretary . . 

Second  secretary . . . 

Third  secretary . 

Italy: 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary. . . . 
Japan: 

Secretary . . 

Second  secretary... 

Third  secretary . 

Mexico: 

Secretary . 

Second  secretary... 
Third  secretary.... 
Russia: 

Secretary . . . . 

Second  secretary. . . , 

Third  secretary . 

Turkey: 

Secretary . «... 

Second  secretary _ 

Third  secretary . 


Secretaries  of  Embassy. 


N.  J.. 

$3,000 

1905 

Md.  . . 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1907 

Md.... 

1910 

La.  . . 

3,000 

1909 

Minn. 

2,009 

1,200 

1910 

Penn. 

3,000 

1909 

Mass. . 

2.000 

1908 

N.  T.. 

1,200 

1910 

Mass. 
Ill.  ... 
N.  T.. 

3,000 

2.000 

1,200 

3,000 

1909 
1010 

1910 

1910 

2,000 

N.  T.. 

3,000 

1909 

La.  . . . 

2,000 

1910 

Mo.  . . 

3,000 

1910 

R.  I... 

2,000 

1910 

Penn. 

1,290 

1910 

Wash. 

3,000 

1909 

N.  J. .  . 

2.0UO 

1,209 

iau8 

N.  T.  . 

3.000 

1910 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. . 
Rio  de  Janeiro. . 


Paris. 
Paris. 
Paris . 


Berlin. 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 


London . 
London. 
London. 


Rome. 

Rome. 

Toklo. 

Toklo. 

Toklo. 


Mexico. 

Mexico. 

Mexico. 


St.  Petersburg. . 
St.  Petersburg. , 
St.  Petersburg. . 

Constantinople. 
Constantinople. 
Constant  inople . 


George  B.  Rives . 

Nelson  O’Shaughnessy. . . 


Alexander  R.  Magruder. 

Arthur  Bailly-Bdanchard. 
Gustave  Scholle . 


Irwin  B.  Laughlin. 
Joseph  C.  Grew.., 
Perry  Belden . 


William  Phillips _ 

Leland  Harrison . 

Sheldon  L.  Crosby... 

Charles  S.  Wilson. 


Montgomery  Schuyler,  jr. 
George  T.  Summerlin . 


Fred.  M.  Bearing . 

G.  Andrews  Moriarty. 
Frank  D.  Arnold . 


George  Post  Wheeler. 
J.  Van  A.  McMurray. . 


Hoffman  Philip . 

John  H.  Gregory,  jr... 

William  Walker  Smith. 


La.  . 
Ohio 


2.000  (  1909 
1,2001  1910 


Secretaries  of  Legation. 


Robert  W.  Bliss . 

N.  Y.. 

2,625 

1 itiant  Smith . 

Penn. 

2,625 

Alexander  Benson . 

Penn. 

2,000 

Seth  Low  Plerrepont . 

Conn. 

2,625 

Lewis  Einstein . 

N.  T.. 

2,625 

Percival  Heintzleman . 

Penn. 

1,890 

Arthur  Hugh  Frazier . 

Penn. 

2,000 

Gustavus  L.  Monroe,  jr... 

2,000 

Charles  D.  White . 

N.  J.. 

2,625 

Norval  Richardson . 

Miss.  . 

1,8U0 

William  K.  W'allace . 

Col.  .. 

2,000 

Francis  M.  Endlcott . 

Mass. 

2,000 

Jordan  H.  Stabler . 

Md.  . . 

2,000 

Frederick  A.  de  Billier... 

D.  C. . . 

2,000 

- 1 

2,000| 

Argentine  Republic. . . . 

Buenos  Ayres . . . 

Chill . 

China: 

Peking . 

Second  secretary. . . . 

Peking . 

Cuba: 

Second  secretary. . . . 

Denmark . . . 

Dominican  Republic. . . 

Havana . 

Copenhagen. . . . 
Santo  Domingo. 

Greece  and  Monte¬ 
negro . . . 

Guatemala . 

Athens . 

Guatemala . 

1909 

1909 

1009 

1909 

1909 

1910 
1910 

1909 

1910 
1900 
1900 
1909 

1909 

1910 


“Also  Consul  General. 
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 I  !  11  I  Date 

Country.  |  Itesldence.  i  Name.  |  App’d  i Salary.  I  of 


1  i 

from. 

iapp't 

Honduras . 

Liberia . 

I'e^uviguipa. . . . 
Monrovia . 

J.  Butler  Wright . 

Richard  C.  Bundy . 

Wyo.  . 
Ohio  . 

2.UUO 

2.bU0 

IUI.9 

lUlO 

Netherlands  a'  n  d 

Luxemburg  . 

The  Hague. . .  . 

Cyrus  F.  Wicker . 

Paxton  Hibben . 

Ind.  .. 

2,tXK> 

2.025 
2,UtW 
2.  two 
2,000 
2,0001 
2.000 
2,0001 

2,0001 

I'JlO 

1009 

Norway . 

Panama . 

Chrletlanla . 

Charles  B.  Curtis . 

-N.  Y.. 
Va.  .  . 

1910 

1010 

Persia . 

Peru . 

Nev.  . 
R.  I... 

Md.  .. 
La.  . . . 
N.  Y.. 
-Mo.  . . 
D.  C.. 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Portugal . 

Rumania,  Bulgaria 

and  Sen.’ia . 

Salvador . 

Thomas  Ewing  Dabney... 

G.  Cornell  Tarler . 

A.  Campbell  Turner . 

Henry  C.  May . 

Slam . 

Spain . 

Bangkok . 

Madrid . 

2.000 

2,025 

2,000 

2,000 

2.0001 

2.000 

1909 
19  r.( 
1909 

Sweden . 

Stockholm . 

Uruguay  and  Par¬ 
aguay . 

M.  Marshall  Langhorne. 
Sheldon  Whitehouse . 

1 

1910 

11W9 

Venezuela . 

Caracas . 

'n.y.-.' 

Military  Attarlieu  Atlnrhed  to  KinliaK^iea. 

To  Austria-Hungary,  Major  U'llU.am  H.  .Mlaire,  U.  S.  A.;  to  France.  Major 

T.  Bentley  Mott,  U.  S.  A.;  to  Germany.  Captain  Samuel  G.  Shartle,  U.  S.  A.;  to 
Great  Britain,  Major  Steidien  I.  H.  .'locum,  V.  S.  A.;  to  Italv.  Major  J  F  Rey¬ 
nolds  Landis,  U.  S.  A.;  to  Japan.  Major  Harry  L.  Hawthorne,  U  S  A  •  to 
Mexico,  Captain  Girard  Sturtevant.  U.  S.  A.;  to  Russia.  Captain  Nathan  K.  Averlll, 

U.  S,  A. 

Military  Attaches  .4ttached  to  Legations. 

To  the  Argentine  Republic,  First  Lieutenant  John  S.  Hammond.  U.  S.  A.-  to 
Belgium,  Major  T.  Bentley  Mott,  U.  S.  .4.;  to  Chill.  Second  Lieutenant  Francis 
A.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.;  to  China,  Captain  James  H.  Reeves,  U.  S.  A.;  to  Cuba. 
Major  Henry  A.  Barber,  U.  S.  A.:  to  Ecuador.  First  Lieutenant  Constant  Cordler’ 
U.  S.  .4.:  to  Guatemala.  Major  Wallis  O.  Clark,  U.  S.  A.:  to  IJberla,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  I’.  S.  .4  ;  to  Norwav,  First  Lieutenant  William  M 
Coivin,  U.  S.  .4.;  to  Peru,  FIr.st  Lieutenant  Constant  Cordler,  U.  S.  A.;  to  Sweden 
First  Lieutenant  William  M.  Colvin,  U.  S.  A. 

Naval  .Attaches  .Attached  to  Embas.sles. 

To  Austria-Hungary,  Commander  Andrew  T.  Long,  U.  S.  N.;  to  Brazil,  Com¬ 
mander  Albert  P.  Niblack.  U.  S.  N. ;  to  France.  Commander  Frederick  L.  Chapin, 
U.  S.  N. :  to  Germany,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  .\.  Traut,  U.  S.  N.;  to  Great 
Britain,  Commander  Edward  Simpson,  T'.  S.  N. :  to  Italy.  Commander  Andrew  T. 
Long,  U.  S.  N. ;  to  Japan.  Commander  John  H.  Shipley.  U.  S.  N.;  to  Russia,  Com¬ 
mander  Frederick  L.  Chapin,  U.  S.  N. 

Naval  Attaches  .Attached  to  Legations. 

To  the  Argentine  Republic.  Commander  Albert  P.  Niblack.  TT.  S.  N. ;  to  Chill, 
Commander  Albert  P.  Niblack.  U.  S.  N. ;  to  China,  Commander  John  H.  Shipley. 
U.  S.  N. 

DIPLOMATS  ACCREDITED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EmbasHies. 

Austria-Hungary. — Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Baron  HengelmOller  von  Hen- 
gerv’^ar;  P.  C.,  Counsellor  of  Legation.  Chevalier  von  Loewenthal-Llnau:  First  Secretary 
of  Legation,  Count  Felix  von  Brusselle-Schaubeck:  Second  Secreiar\'  of  Legation, 
Baron  Demelter  Hyde;  Attach^,  Count  Ladjslas  Czirakv  ;  Naval  Anach§,  Commander 
Baron  F.  Preuschen  von  nd  zu  Liel>enstein.  Embassy,  No.  13(M  iSih  street. 

Brazil. — Ambassador  E.  and  P.. - ;  Counsellor  of  Embassy  and  Charge 

d’ Affaires,  R.  de  Lima  e  Silva;  Second  Secretaries.  G.  de  Vlanna-Kelsh  and  J.  F. 
de  Barros  Prinentel:  Military  Attach^.  Lieuicnani  Colonel  A.  V.  de  Pederneiras;  Naval 
Attached,  I.ieutenant  Commander  D.  R.  Marques  de  Azevedo.  Office  of  Embassy, 
No.  20  Lafayette  Square. 

France. — Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  J.  J.  Jusserand;  Counsellor  of  Embassy,  M. 
Lef^vre-Pontalis;  First  Secretary.  M.  de  Peretii  de  la  Rocca;  Third  Secretary,  M. 
Taiihand;  Military  .\ttach4.  Captain  de  Chaml>run;  Naval  Attach^,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Benoist  d’Azy.  Embassy.  No.  2100  ItUh  street. 

Germany. — Ambassador  E.  and  P..  Count  Johann  Heinrich  von  Bernstorff; 
Counsellor  and  First  Secretary.  Count  George  von  Wedol-  Second  Secretary.  Bai'on 
von  Heyl  zu  Herrnshelm;  Attaches.  A.  C.  Horstmann,  Baron  von  Hardenbroeck  and 
Count  Pourtales:  Mllltarv  .a  tiachd.  Major  Herwarth  von  BIttenfeld;  Naval  Attach^, 
Commander  Retzman.  Embasy.  No.  14^.*)  Massachusetts  avenue. 

Great  Britain. — .Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Rifrht  Hon.  James  Bryce.  O.  M. ; 
Counsellor  of  Embassy.  Alfred  Mitchell  Tnnes;  Second  Secretaries.  G.  Young.  M.  V. 
0.»  H.  W.  Kennard  and  Esmond  Ovey,  M.  V.  O.:  Attach^.  Lord  Eustace  Sutherland 
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Campbell  Percy;  Military  Attach^,  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  R.  James;  Naval  Attach^, 
Captain  C.  F.  G.  Sowerby.  Embassy,  No.  1300  Connecticut  avenue. 

Italy. — .Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Marchese  Cusani  Confalonieri;  Counsellor  of 
Embassy,  Nobile  Lazzaro  del  Marches!  Negrotto  Cambiaso:  Second  Secretary,  Roberto 
Centaio;  Attach^,  Augusto  Rosso;  Naval  AttaclnJ,  Lieutenant  Commander  Carlo  Ptister; 
Commercial  Delegate,  G.  B.  Ceccato.  Embassy.  No.  1400  New  Hampshire  avenue. 

Japuu. — Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Baron  Yasuya  Uchida;  Counsellor  of  Em¬ 
bassy,  Keishiro  Matsui;  First  Secretary,  Masanao  Hanihara;  Third  Secretaries, 
Selichi  TakahashI  and  Nobumorl  Osaki;  Attach^,  Nagakaga  Okabe;  Military  Attach^, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kunishige  Tanaka;  Naval  Attach^,  Commander  Tokutaro  Hlraga. 
Embassy,  No.  1.310  N  stieet. 

Mexu'4». — Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra;  First  Secretary, 
Luis  Ricoy;  Second  Secretaries,  German  Biille  and  .-\.  Algara  R.  de  Terrfiros:  Third 
Secretaries,  Ricardo  Huerta  and  M.  Armendi'iriz  del  Castillo;  Military  Attach^,  Major 
Fortino  M.  Davila.  Embassy.  K  street  and  McPherson  Square. 

Russia. — Ambassador  E.  and  P.,  Baron  Rosen,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Court; 
Counsellor  of  Embassy.  Prince  Nicolas  Koudacheff;  First  Secretary,  Constantin 
Nabokoff;  Second  Secretary.  M.  de  Thai,  Financial  Attach^:  Gregory  Wilenkim;  At¬ 
tach^,  B.  de  Struve;  Military  Attach^.  Colonel  Baron  de  Bode;  Naval  Attach^,  Com¬ 
mander  Vassilieff.  Emba.ssy,  No.  11134  I  street. 

Tui key.— -Ambassador  E.  and  P.j  Youssouf  Zia  Pacha;  Counsellor  of  Em¬ 
bassy,  R.  Raif  Bey;  Second  Secretary,  Ibrahim  Rifaat  Bey.  Embassy,  No.  1711  Con¬ 
necticut  avenue. 

Legations. 

Argentine  Kepublic. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Epifanio  Portela;  First  Secretary  of 
Legation.  Jacinto  S.  V’illegas;  Second  Secretary,  Julian  E.  Portela.  Legation,  No. 
1230  Connecticut  avenue. 

Helgiuin. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Count  Conrad  de  Buisseret;  Secretary,  Charles 
Symon :  Attach^.  Emile  Casteur,  Legation,  No.  1710  H  street. 

Bolivia. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Ignacio  Calderon.  Legation,  No.  1033  16th  street. 

Chili. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  - ;  First  Secretary,  Alberto  Yoachani;  Sec¬ 

ond  Secretary,  Alejandro  Herguinigo;  Naval  Attach^,  Captain  Arturo  Cuevas.  Le¬ 
gation,  No.  1104  Vermont  a\enue. 

('hina. — E.  E.  and  M.  P..  Chang  Tin  Tang;  First  Secretary.  Yung  Kwai; 
Second  Secretary,  Chung  Wen  Pang;  Honorary  Secretary,  Henry  K.  Chang;  Attaches 
Wu  Chang,  Yuan  Ko-shuan;  Tan  Yao  Fen  and  Chiao  Chung  Tan.  Legation,  No. 
2001  10th  .street. 

Colombia.— E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Francisco  de  P.  Borda;  First  Secretary,  Roberto 
MacDouall;  Second  Secretary,  Juan  Antonio  Riano.  Legation,  The  Portland. 

CoHta  nica. — E.  E,  and  M.  P..  Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  Legation,  No.  1320  18th  street. 

Ciil>u. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz;  First  Secretary,  Arturo 
Padro  y  Almeida;  Attach^,  Mario  Nunez  y  Mesa.  Legation.  The  Parkwood. 

BeninarK. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Count  Moltke.  Legation,  No.  2G22  IGth  street. 

Doiniuhan  Republic. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Emilio  C.  Joubert;  Secretary  of 
Legation.  Arturo  L.  Fiallo.  Legation.  Stoneleigh  Court. 

Kcuador. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Rafael  Maria  Arizaga;  First  Secretary,  Alfredo 
Flores  y  Caamano;  Second  Secretary,  Carlos  Cordovez;  Attaches,  Rafael  Florencio 

Arizaga  and  Daniel  Cordova  Toral.  Legation,  The  Arlington. 

Greece. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  L.  A.  Coromilas;  First  Secretary,  Alexander  Vouros. 
Legation,  No.  2123  California  avenue. 

Guatemala. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Kerrarte;  Charge  d'Aflaires. 
Francisco  Sanchez  Latour;  Secretary  of  Legation,  Ramon  Bengoechea.  Legation,  The 
Arlington. 

Honduras. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Dr.  Luis  Lazo  A.;  Secretary,  Dr.  Guillermo 

Moncada.  Legation,  No.  1830  Columbia  Road. 

llaytl.— E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  H.  Pauleus  Sannon;  Secretary,  Edgar  N.  Numa. 

Legation,  No.  1420  Rliode  Island  avenue. 

Netherlands. — E.  E.  and  M.  P. .  Jonkheer  J.  Loudon;  Secretary,  Jonkheer  H. 
M.  Van  Weede:  Attach^,  Jonkheer  W.  H.  de  Beaufort.  Legation,  No.  1901  F  street. 

Nicaragua. — Vacant. 

Norway. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  H.  H.  Beryn;  Secretary  of  Legation,  O.  Skvbak; 
Attach6.  Wilhelm  Thovlief  de  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne.  Legation,  No.  1737  H  street. 

Panama. — E.  E;  and  .M.  P.,  C.  C.  Arosemena;  First  Secretary.  Jos6  de  Obaldia] 
J.  Attach^,  Oswaldo  Ramirez.  Legation,  The  Highlands. 

Persia. — E.  E.  and  M.  P..  Morteza  Khan;  Charg§  d’Affaires,  Mirza  Ali  Kuli 
Khan.  Legation,  No.  1832  IGth  street 

Peru. — E.  E.  and  M.  P..  Felipe  Pardo;  First  Secretary,  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 
Santander.  Legation,  No.  2223  R  street. 

Portugal. — E.  E.  and  M..  P.,  Viscount  de  Alte;  Secretary,  D’Arenas  de  Lima 
Legation,  No.  2ul7  Massachusetts  avenue. 

Salvador. — K.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Federico  Mejia;  Secretary  of  Legation,  Dr.  J. 
Gustavo  Guerrero.  Legation,  No.  1320  18th  street. 

Siam. — E.  E.  and  M.  P..  Phya  Akharaj  Varadhara;  First  Secretary  of  le¬ 
gation.  Edward  H.  Loftus;  Attach^.  Nai  Choate.  Legation,  The  Arlington. 

Spain. — E.  E.  and  M.  P..  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos;  First  Secretary,  Francisco 
de  Zea  Bermudez;  Fecond  Secretary,  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino;  Military  Attach^,  lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Nicolas  Urcullu  y  Cervijo.  Legation,  No.  1519  New  Hampshire 
avenue.  • 

Sweden. — E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  Herman  de  Lagercrantz;  Secretary  of  Legation 
W.  A.  F.  Ekengren.  Legation,  No.  1711  H  street. 
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MarUA‘‘“efc“a“uon.®No'®'2or/H“Ve^’’p?ac^  Legation,  Henri 

AIfre^o"!et^«r\"'Le|a”uon'!'  No;-17V7‘Hl^^  Secretary  of  Legation. 

GlI-BorKes'-'^Attach^i  E?'"'!"*®',  Rojas;  First  Secretaries,  Esteban 

-V  ^  Pedio  Ellas  -Arlsteguleta.  Jx;gatlon,  No.  1017  16th  street. 

•Corrected  to  Dec.  1,  lUlO.  Addresses,  if  not  otherwise  statedTWashlfcgton,  D.  C. 

THE  CONSULAR  SPJRVICE. 


(Corrected  to  December  1,  1010.) 
CONSULS  GENEKAL-AT-L.\KGE. 


Name. 


George  H.  Murphy  (for  North  America,  Includlngl 

Mexico  and  the  Bermudas) . 

Fleming  D.  Cheshire  (for  Eastern  Asia,  incli 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Australia.  Oce: 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific) . 


America,  the  West  Indies  and  Curacao) . 

Alfred  M.  Gottschalk  (for  European  Russia,  the 
Balkan  States,  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Persia, 
India  as  far  as  the  western  frontier  of  the 

Straits  Settlements,  and  Africa) . 

Heaton  W.  Harris  (for  Europe,  excepting  Russia, 
the  Balkan  States  and  Greece) . 


Whence 

Year 

1  appointed. 

appointed. 

Salary. 

'1 

North  Carolina. . 

1906 

$5,000 

New  York . 

1906 

fk  nnn 

Kansas . 

1910 

6,000 

New  York . 

1908 

6,000 

lOhlo . 

1909 

5,000 

CONSULS  OEN-ERAL,  CONSULS  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 


PLACE. 


Abyssinia. 

Adis  Ababa . 

Argentine  Republic. 

Buenos  Ayres . 

Rosario  . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Budapest,  Hungary _ 

Carlsbad,  Austria . 

Flume,  Hungary . 

Prague.  Austria . 

Relchenberg,  Austria... 

Trieste.  Austria . 

Vienna,  Austria . 

Belglam. 

Antwerp  . 

Brussels  . 

Ghent  . 

Liege  . 

Brazil. 

Bahia  . 

Para  . 

Manaos  . 

Maranhao  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Ceara  . 

Macelo  . 

Natal  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Victoria  . 

Santos  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul.. 


P  < 

y; 

^  Y 

?3 

§? 

O 

1  ' 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

d3 

3 

? 

• 

ft 

ft 

•  , 

: 

X 

•ill 

'(G.  C.). 


RIch’d  M.  Bartleman  (C.  G.) 
Henry  P.  Coffin  (C.) . 


Paul  Nash  (C.  Q.) . 

Will  L.  Lowrle  (C.) . 

Clarence  Rice  Slocum  (C.). 

Joseph  I.  Brittain  (C.) . 

William  J.  Pike  ((i.) . 

George  M.  Hotschlck  (C.).. 
Charles  Denby  (C.  G.) . 


Sao  Paulo . I  William 

CblU.  I 

Iqulque  . 

Antofagasta  . 

Arlca  . 

Punta  Arenas  . 


Henry  W.  Dlederlch  (C.  G.) 
Ethelbert  Watts  (C.  G.)... 

William  P.  Atwell  (C.) . 

Henry  Abert  Johnson  (C.).. 

Southard  P.  Warner  (C.).. 
George  H.  Plckerell  (C.).... 

John  H.  Hamilton  (A.) . 

Joaqulm  M.  A.  dos  Santos(A.) 

P.  Merrill  Griffith  (C.) . 

Antonio  E.  da  Frota  (A.).. 

George  Simpson  (A.) . 

Henr\-  .T.  Green  (A  i . 

Julius  G.  Lay  (G.  C.) . 

Jean  ZInzen  (A.) . 

I  Jay  White  (C.) . j 

'Jorge  Vereker  (A.) . 

E.  Lee  (.4.) . 


Mass  . 

Penn  . 

N.  T. 
III.  ... 
N.  T. 
Ohio  . 
Penn 
Wls  .. 
Ind  .. 


D.  C.... 
Penn  . . , 
D.  C  .. 
D.  C.... 


Rea  Hanna  (C.) . 

John  B.  Beazley  (A.). 
Tomas  Bradley  (A.). 
John  E.  Rowen  (C.).. 


Md.  .. 
Ohio  . 
N.  T. 
Brazil 
Ohio  . 
Brazil 
Brazil 
.N.  Y. 
D.  C.. 
Brazil 
Mich. 
Brazil 
Brazil 


Cal  . 
Chill 
Chill 
Iowa 


1909 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 
1907 

1910 
1906 

1909 

1906 

1907 
1906 
19C-7 

1909 
1906 
1905 

1908 

1910 
1897 
1908 1 
19041 
1910 
l.«90l 
19091 
18971 
19081 

I 

19071 

1909 
19061 
19081 


Iw.sool 
I  I 
4,eooi 
2.500| 

8.6001 

3,0001 

3.50o! 

3.600 
4,000 
3.0001 
6,000 

6,500 

6.600 
8,000 
3,000 

4.000 

4,000 


4,000 


£■  “ 
<D 

$ 


1,139  50 
144  .50 


8,000| 

4.000 


I 


171  00 
136  50 
38  03 

866  25 

183  50 
89  00 


797  00 
168  03 
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p  3 

*0  m 

p  1^ 

■3  P 

U2 

P 

P 

03  * 

■O  3 

3  -i 

■-) 

n 

PLACE. 

o  S 

O 

V{ 

H-  G,  I-* 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

3  (P 

3 

s  s 

o 

e* 

O 

Q, 

CU 

• 

•  s® 

•  tp  n 

Valparaiso  . 

I  Tn/4 

1906 

1908 

1898 

1895 

4,600 

Caldera  . 

John  Thomas  Morong  (A.).. 

Chili  . 

124  00 
295  00 

1  319  00 

CoQulmbo . 

Talcahuano  . 

China. 

Amoy  . 

1908 

1909 
1906 
1908 

1 

4.500 
1  2,500 
1  6,500 
1  4,500 

Antung  . 

1 

Canton  . 

Leo  Allen  Bergholz  (C.  G.). 

Chefoo  . 

Mass  .... 

1 

Tstnanfu  . 

ih.  \ 

18  00 

Chungking  . 

'  1910 
1897 
1910 

1  1909 

1  1909 
1910 
1910 

1  1909 

3.500 
4.600 

4.500 

1  4,000 

4,500 
4,000 
4,, 500 
8,000 

Foochow  . 

Mass  .... 

Hankow  . 

Robert  Brent  Mosher  (C.G.) 

Harbin  . 

1 

Mukden  . 

Fred  D.  Fisher  (C.  G.) _ 

Nanking  .  . 

Nowchang  . 

Shanghai  . 

Swatow  . 

Charles  L.  L.  Williams.... 
Sam’l  8.  Knabensbue  (C.G.) 

Ti€ntJi,n  . 

I  1910 

1  1909 

2,500 

1  6.600 

— 

Colombia. 

' 

iC.  ) 

1 

1  3,500 

1 

Medellin  . 

Silas  H.  Wright  (A.).. 

TWir.'h  *  ' 

’  1908 
1900 

31  00 
995  00 

Santa  Marta  . 

Tnd 

3,500 

Bucaramanga  . 

Colom  .... 

1895 

1902 

Cali  . 

Honda  . 

Colom  .... 

1903 

1909 

Cartag’na  . 

2,000 

Costa  Rica. 

Port  Limon  . 

1905 

1909 

2,500 

3,000 

San  Josg  . 

Punta  Arenas  . 

Cuba. 

Clenfuegos  . 

1902 

1903 
1908 
1903 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1910 

4,600 

Caibarien  . 

P.  3.  Anderson  (A.) . 

665  50 
734  00 
792  50 

Nuevitas  . 

Dean  R.  Wood  CA  t. 

Sagua  la  Grande . 

John  F.  Jova  (A.) . 

Havana . 

James  Linn  Rodgers  (C.  G.) 
Pedro  M.  Mederos  <A. 

8,000 

Cardenas  . 

l,0fi2  00 
1,168  60 

Matanzas  . 

Alfred  Heydrich  (A.). 

Vervie  P.  Sutherland  (A.).. 

Neueva  Gerona  . 

_ 

Santiago  de  Cuba . 

1902 

1907 

1904 

1905 

4,600 1 

Antilla  . 

George  Ravllss  (A.) . 

Cnl 

1,537  OO 
632  50 
943  00 

Baracoa  . 

^fanzanlllo  . 

Arthur  Field  Llndley  (A.).. 

N.  T . 

— 

Denmark  and 

Dominions. 

Copenhagen  . 

Wallace  C.  Bond  (C.  G.)... 

Wyo . 

1909 

8,000 

St.  'I’homas,  West  Indies 

Christopher  H.  Payne  (C.). 

w.  va _ 

1903 

3,000 

Chiistiansted,  St.  Croix 
Frederlcksted.  St.  Croix 

Andrew  J.  Blackwood  (A.). 

W.  I . 

1893 

69  00 

IvSiand  . 

Conn  .... 

1901 

175  50 

Dominican  Republic. 

Puerto  Plata  . 

2,000 

Tenn  .... 
T>  R 

1910 

1895 

1904 

1910 

1885 

1910' 

1908 

Monte  Christ!  . 

151  00 
342  00 

Samara  . . 

Santo  Domingo  . 

William  W.  Russell  (C.  G.) 

Azua  . 

400  50 
1,372  50 
1,168  50 

Macoris  . 

Sanchez  . 

Guayaquil  . 

Herman  R,  Dietrich  (C.  Q.) 

iirn 

1903 

1900 

1908 

1907 

4,600 

Bahia  de  Caraquez.... 

Ecuador  .. 

M  V 

452  00 
375  50 
267  00 

Esmeraldas  . 

Manta  . 

Ecuador  . . 

France  and  Dominions. 

.Algiers,  Algeria  . 

VIA 

1900 

t,S00 

oso 


THK  L'ONbLTLAJ;  Sljr.V  IC 


PL^CE. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 


3  = 


f  ,'5 


. I  (Jeorge  S.  Burgeas  ^A.^ . |  Algeria 

„ . I  Albert  H.  El  torn  tA.> . I  Algeria 

BurUcaiut  . I  Alfred  K.  Moe  (C.) . |N.  J _ 

Blarrll*  . I  Frederic  E.  Ulberl  (A.|....|N.  Y... 

Calais  . Ijaii.ea  B.  Milner  (C.) . I  liiil 

Boulogne-sur-Mer  ....  |  William  U  liiuiian  (.\.) . I  France 

■Cognac  . Iceorge  H.  Jackson 

GorOe-Dakar,  Senegal . . .  |  - 


(C.) ....  IConn. 

“-•I . 1 - 

H.  Nason  (C.)..lFa.  . 


-  .  1 
c  3  • 

•  ^  S 

«■ _ 

•  £  •» 

J  i! 

J7  uu 
31o  C'l 

2.^:i  70 

41-t  JU 


Grenoble  . 1  Charles  P.  ...  _ 

Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies.. |  Roljeri  T.  Crane  (C.) . j.Md. 

. . IJames  E.  Dunning  (C.) . IMe . 

Cherbourg  . I  Octave  Canuet  . [France 

St.  Malo . I  Raymond  Moulton  (A.) . 1  .N.  Y'... 

Umoges  . I  Eugene  L.  Bellsle  iC.i . lilaes.  .. 

. I  Carl  Bailey  Hurst  (C.) _ ID.  C _ 

. ...I  Nicolas  Chapuls  (A.i . |  N.  Y.... 

•  •  •  •. . I.YIphonse  Gaulln  iC.  O.)....  R.  I . 

Baatla,  Corsica . isi’non  Damlanl  i.a.i . |  C.  S... 

Toulon  . . F.  .M.  Mansfield  (A.) . I -  . 

Tunis,  i  unis... .........  Auguste  J.  f'roux  (A.I . |  Tunis  .. 

Martinique,  West  Indleslxhomas  R.  Wallace  (C.) . . . .  |  Iowa  .. 

Nantes  . I  Louis  Goldschmlot  (C.1...  ..IN.  H... 

Angers  .  1  Leon  Poiisolle  (.•V.) . |  France  . 

.  A.  I’ltei  (A.)  . 1  France  . 

.  William  D.  Hunter  (C.)...|Mlnn  .. 

. .  Frank  H.  Mason  (C.  G.)....  Ohio  ... 

.  William  Bardel  (C.) 1 N.  Y.... 

. j  Joseph  E.  Haven  (C.) . |I11  . 

. Hans  Dletlker  t-Y.j . 1 1-' ranee  . 

I  noT**^*  .  Benjamin  More!  (.\.) . [France  . 

. I  Christopher  J.  King  (.A.) - I  H.  I - 

. {Charles  A.  Holder  (C.) . jCoI . 

.  Charles  Tassencourt  (.A.) ...  j  France  . 

Dieppe  ......  . . IW.P.S.  Palmer-Samborne(A)  France  . 


2.500 1 
b.OOUj 

5,600i 


(i-IT  00 
110  50 


1,CC9  5.1 


2..’i00 

3,UU0| 


>■4  OO 
1.135  00 
OnU  r,  j 

40  00 


9  13  50 
747  00 


-.1 


2.0001 


Saigon,  Cochin  China... | 

St.  Etienne . | 

St.  Pierre.  St.  P.  I _ | 


-  (C.) . 

William  H.  Hunt  (C.)... 

•  ■  ■  K- 

Dfluelas  Jenkins  iC.).... 

■••[_§• 

North  Winship  (C.) . 

.  Ga 

James  G.  Carter  (C.) . 

1  Ga 

Y... . 
C.... 


Uerinan  Emi>lre.  |  . 

Alx  la  cnapelle,  Prussia  [  Pendleton  King  (C.) . |-V  C..., 

Apia.  sami^.... .  Mason  Mitchell  (C.) . |M.  T _ 

Barmen,  Prussia . I  George  Eugene  Eager  (C.)..|R1  . 

Berlin,  Prussia. . I  Alex.  M.  Thackara  (C.  O.).  P®nn  . 

.•sorau,  Prussia . I  George  A.  Makinson  (A.)...  [Cal  ... 

. I  William  T.  Fee  (C.) _ [Ohio  ... 

Brake.  Oldenburg . I  Wilhelm  Clemens  (A.) .  Ger.  ... 

Bremerhaven,  Bremen)  George  T.  Smith  (A.) . |  HI  . 

Breslau.  Prussia...  ....|  Herman  L.  Spahr  (C.) . |S.  C _ 

Brunswick.  Brunswick..  I  Talbot  J.  Albert  (C.l. .  -'Id  . 

Chemnitz.  S^ony.. . I  Thomas  H.  Norton  (C.) . [Ohio  ... 

^  3--C.-Gotha...  Frank  Dillingham  (C.  G.)..|Cal  - 

sonneberg.  S.-M . If,  j.  Dletzman  tA.) . [Mass  .. 

. 'T.  St.  John  Gatlney  tC.  Q.)|N.  T.... 

G’-  ■Bus®er  (G.) . .  Penn  ... 

Frankfort-o-M.,  Prusi-lFrank  D.  Hill  (C.  G.)| . 1  Minn  ... 

cassel,  Prussia . 1  Gustav  C.  Kothe  tA.V. . I  Kan  ... 

Wiesbaden,  Prussia. .  [Jobn  B.  Brewer  (A.) .  N.  Y.... 

Hkjnhorg  . .  . I  Robert  P.  Skinner  (C.  Q.)..|Ohlo  ... 

Kiel.  IMiesU. . [Paul  H.  J.  Sarto.l  (A.) . [Ger  .... 

Ciioeck  . . I  Wolfgang  Oaederts  (A.) _  Ger  .... 

Hanover.  Prussia . |  Robert  J.  Thompson  (C.)...U11  . 

Kebl,  Baden . [Frank  S.‘  Hanrah  iC.) _ [Ill  . 

Leipzig,  saxony  .[Albert  R.  Morawetz  (C.) . . .  |  .Ariz  ... 

Gera,  Reuss-Bchlelta. .  |  CTharles  Neuer  (A.) . |  N.  Y _ 

Magdeburg,  Prussia. - [Allred  W.  Donegan  (C.)....[Ala  ... 

Mannbeira.  Baden . [Samuel  H.  Shank  (C.) . jlnd  .  . 

•Neusladt-an-der  (  1 

Hardt,  Bavaria - [Leopold  Blum  (A.) .  Ger 

Munich,  Bavaria . [Thomas  W.  Peters  (C.  0.)..|d.  C  ... 


[  1904 

j  _  1 

;  1907 

I  - 1 

1  - 

[  2.000 

i 

1908 

1  2.000I 

1910 

2.000i 

1906 

2.500 

1905 

3.000 

1908 

3,500 

llMtO 

3.51)0 

1906 

1  8,000 

■ 

6,000 

1885 

— 

1  1909 

_ 

19<I6 

2.500 

1897 

2,500 

1906 

8.500 

1906 

4.500 

1909 

_ 

1905 

3.500 

1905 

4.500 

1909 

2,500 

I'JlO 

5,0tH.> 

1894 

— 

VJifZ 

— 

1908 

8,0001 

- 1 

_ j 

1906 

3.000 

luio 

3.<kXI 

1910 

4.000 

1904 

— 

1910 

2.500 

1907 

3.000. 

1  189.31 

— ( 

leOTl 

4.600 1 

r.54  00 
24‘J  OU 
l.bl4  50 

92  Ob 
141  00 


2.000  15 

6S2  5iJ 
1.814  0-j 


3,493  50 


92(5  40 
2.059  47 

302  00 
478  50 


2.859  50 


792  00 
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Nuiemberg.  Bavaria.... 

Plauen.  Saxony . 

Markneuklrchen,  Sax. 

ivi'iii.  Pruskia . 

Danzig,  Prussia . 

Konlgsberg.  Prussia.. 
SwInemUnde.  Prussia. 
Stuttgart.  Wurtemberg. . 

Tslngtau,  China . 

Ureat  Uritaln  and  Do- 
uiluiuns. 

Aden,  Arabia . 

Uodelda  . 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 
Christchurch 
Dunedin  . . . 
Wellington 
Barbados. 

Roseau, 


NAME  AND  RANK. 


George  N.  Iltt  (C.) . lOhlO 


% 


Edward  D.  Winslow  (C.)..  Ill. 

W.  Bruce  Wallace  (A.) .  Iowa 

Wm.  C.  Telchniann  (C.) _ Mo 

Ernst  A.  Claaszen  (A) .  Ger 

Alexander  Eckhardt  (A.)...  N.  Y. 
Wilhelm  Potenberg  (A.)....  Ger 

Edward  Higgins  (C.) .  Mass 

James  C.  McNally  (C.) . I  Penn 

I 

Charles  K.  Moser  (C.) . )Va  ... 

Erich  Llndenmeyer  (A.), ..  [Arabia 
William  A.  Prlckltt  (C.  O.)  I  N.  J. . . 

Prank  Graham  (A) .  N.  Z... 

Preder'k  O.  Brldgeman  (A)|N.  Z... 

.  C.  Harcourt  Turner . [  N.  Z.. 

West  Indies. 'I Chester  W.  Martin  (C.) . |Mlcb  .. 

Dominica. ...  I  Henry  A.  Frampton  (A.) . ..  1  Domln 


St.  Lucia . I  William  Peter  (A.) . IS.  Lucia. 

St.  Vincent . |  Ernest  A.  Richards  (A.) _ I  !=t.  Vin.. 


.  _  Hunter  Sharp  (C.). 

Londonderry  . |  Philip  O’ Hagan  (A.) 


Belfast,  Ireland. 


Belize,  Honduras 
Birmingham.  England. . 

Kidderminster  . 

Reddltch  . 

Bombay,  India . 

Bradford,  England . 

Bristol,  England . . 

Burslem,  England . 

Calcutta,  India . 


Chliagong  .  John  L.  Brown  (A.) 


Calgary,  Alberta 

Lethbridge  . 

Campbellton,  N.  B . 

Paspeblao  . 

Cape  Town  C.  of  Q.  H. 

Cardiff,  Wales . 

Charlottetown,  P.  B.  I. 

Summerslde  . . 

Colombo,  Ceylon  . 

Cork  (Q'nstown),  Irel’d. 

Limerick  . 

Cornwall,  Ontario...... 

Dawson.  Yukon  Terrify 

Dublin,  Ireland . 

Galway  . 

Dundee,  Scotland . 

Aberdeen 


William  L.  Avery  (C.) 

Albert  Halstead  (C.) . 

James  Morton  (A.) . . 

William  U.  Brewer  (A).... 
Edwin  S.  Cunningham  (C.) 
Augustus  E.  Ingram  (C.)... 
Homer  M.  Bylngton  (C.) .... 

Edward  B.  Walker  (C.) . 

William  H.  Michael  (C.  Q.) 


B.  Scott  Hotchkiss  (C.).. 
Walter  R.  Dobbin  (A.) , . . 
Theodosius  Botkin  (C.)... 
Daniel  Bisson  (A.) . . 

Richard  Guenther  (C.  G.).. 


N.  C. 
Ireland 
Mont.  .. 
D.  C. ... 
England 
Penn  .. . 
Tenn  ... 
Cal.  . . . 
Conn.  . . 
N.  Y.... 
Nebr.  . . 
India  . . 
Wls.  ... 
Iowa  ... 
Utah  ... 
Canada  , 
Wls  .... 


18071  4,0001 

19101  4,000 1 


I.. 


Lorln  A.  Lathrop  (C.)...'.,.|caL  .. 

Prank  Deedmeyer  (C.) . j  Ala.  , 

Nell  Sinclair  (A.) . |P.  E. 

William  c.  Mageissen  (C.)..|Mlnn. 

George  E.  Chamberlin  (C.).lN.  Y _ 

Edmund  Ludlow  (A.) . |  Ireland 

Henry  C.  A.  Damm  (C.) . . ,  I  Tenn.  .. 

George  C.  Cole  tC.J . [w.  Va. . 

Edward  L.  Adams  (C.) . |N.  T _ 

Robert  A.  Tennant  (A.) ....  1  Ireland 
..  tiaiueman  Uemilsuii  tC. i|OhIo  ... 
William  P.  Quann  tA.) . IMlnn 


Dunfermline.  Scotland..!  Howard  D.  Van  Sant  (C.).".'l  N  J. 


Durban,  Natal 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.... 
t'ernle,  Br.  Columbia. . 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario . 

Georgetown,  Guiana. , .. 

Cayenne  . 

Paramaribo  . 

Gibraltar,  Spain . 

Glasgow,  Scotland . 

Greenock  . 

Troon  . 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. . 

Bridgewater  . 

Liverpool  . 

Lunenberg 


'Jathaniel  B.  Stewart  (C.).iGa. 

Rufus  Fleming  (C) . lOhlo  ... 

Prank  C.  Denison  (C.) . IVt . 

Horace  J.  Harvey  (C.) . |N.  Y. ... 

Arthur  J.  Clare  (C.) . |D.  C.. . . 

Prederlc  C.  Rambaud  (A)..|  Guiana 
Henry  L.  HIrschfeld  (A.). .  1  Guiana 
Richard  L.  Sprague  (C.). .. .  |Maas.  .. 

John  N.  Mccuun  iC.) . [Wls.  ... 

lames  A.  Love  (A) . [  Scotland 

Peter  H.  Waddell  tA) . |  Scotland 

lumes  W.  Kagsuale  tc.  G.).  |  Cal. 

William  H.  Owen  (A.) . |  N.  S. 

Jason  M.  Mack  (A.) . [N.  S. 

.  -  Daniel  J.  Rudolf  (A.) . IN.  S. 

. . . . (John  R.  Davies  (A.) .  N.  S. 

Ai8.miiton.  odrziiud&  ,  ..I  ' (C*,  ^  T 

Poster  (A.)....  I  Penn'. 

.  James  M.  Shepard  (C.J .  Mich. 

ratt  .  Martin  W.  HcEwen  (A.) . ...  I  Canada 

. I  amo»  RveraoD  (A.) .  Canada 


190S 

1908 

19021 

1899 

1907 

1807 

19101 


1808 

1907 
1906 
1903 

1900 
1910 
1808 

1896 
1873 

1897 
19101 

1908  ■ 

1898 

1906 
1870 

1905 
1910 

1909 
1808 
1806 
1800 
19011 
19061 
19081 
19071 
1889 

1910 
19071 
19091 

1907  [ 
19091 
1910 

1896 
1909 

1906 

1909 

1901 
1010 
1006 

1910 
1910 

1897 
1808 
1802 

1908 
1010 

1909 
1801 
1808 
1891 

1898 
1909 
1872 
1895 

1907 
1897 
1S0B 

'  19091 
18971 
19041 
1809 1 


2,600 


4,000 

4,0001 


8,000 


6,000 

2,600 

4,600 


4,000 

3,600 

2,000 

8,000 

6,000 


6,000 

2.600 

2,000 

8^ 

2.500 

%doo 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3.500 
8,600 
2.000 
2,000 
8,600 


8,600 

4,600 


4.600 

2.600 

8.000 


2,279  50 

252  00 
2,541  50 
81  00 


260  00 


365  60 
1,082  00 
42  00 

966  50 


774  50 
1,600  OO 


30  00 
1,111  00 
421  00 


373  50 


658  50 


380  50 
3,126  68 


15  00 
1,025  60 


149  60 

1,398  60 
1,631  00 
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”  rt 

P 

"s 

i  i 
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PLACE. 

NAME  AND  RANK, 

FS 

D 

i 

a 

a 

; 

1  c 
■  c  x 

;  of 

. 

• 

.  «  1 

rioDart,  Tetsmanla . 

|Tn  ... 

I  191)7 
1  1910 
IMOO 
1903 
KlOs 

1  .*‘^0*  pMCCpOKS 

1  i'i  lill'il 

Hontfkong,  China . 

George  E,  Anderson  (C.  G.) 

Ill 

1 

Huddersfleld.  England.. 

Hull,  England . 

Penn . 

Johannesburg  Transv*!. 

Edwin  N.  Qunsaulus  (C.).. 
Arthur  E.  Flchardt  (A.) _ 

! 

Bloemfontein,  O.  R.  C. 
Karachi.  India . 

So.  Africa 
Tenn . 

lOh? 

1909 

1910 
1907 

9  00 

Kingston,  Jamaica . 

[Nicholas  R.  Snyder  (C.)... 
Harry  M.  Doubleday  (A.).. 

Montego  Bay . 

N.  Y . 

1.037  50  ' 

Port  Morant . 

Jamaica  . 
Jamaica  . 

N.  J . 

Canada  . . 

1901 

190‘J 

1910 

1908 

i.3.-)7  no 

1,102  OJ 

St.  Ann's  Bay . 

Kingston.  Ontario . 

Anthony  B.  D.  Kern.  (A.).. 
Felix  8.  S.  Johnson  (C.)... 
Frank  Brennan  (A. 

Stephen  J.  Young 

2.500 

Deseronto  . 

154  50 
721  50 

Trenton  . 

r.,eeds.  England . 

Penn.  .... 

1909 
1909 
19119 
191  IS 
1909 
1908 

2.500 

8,000 

Liverpool.  England . 

Horace  L.  Washington  (C.). 

Holyhead  . 

Wales  ... 

St.  Helens . 

Ernest  L.  PhllUpi  tA  V.  .  . 

1,500  00 

London,  England . 

lohn  L.  Griffiths  (C.  G.)... 

12,000 

Dover  . 

England  . 

124  50 

Madras.  India . 

3,000 

2,500 

6.000 

3,000 

Malta,  Maltese  Islands. 

James  O.  Lalng  fC.) . 

Mo . .  ]  *. 

1910 

1907 

1908 

1907 
1904 

1908 
1904 

1909 
1907 
1885 
l.«95 
1003 
1898 
1900 
1890 
1909 
1*08 
1909 

•Manchester.  England... 

Church  Howe  rc.l . 

Melbourne,  Australia... 

John  P.  Jewell  (C.). ...... .. 

lU . 

Adelaide  .... 

George  H.  Prosser  (A.)...w 
Frank  R.  Perrot  (A.) . 

So.  Aust. . 
Cal 

130  00 

42  50 

Fremantle.  W.  Aus... 

Moncton,  N.  Brunswick 

Michael  J.  Hendrick  (C.)... 
Bvron  \  Pflii  > 

N  Y  . 

2,000 

Newcastle  . 

Canada  . . 
Canada  .. 

1.353  50 
975  00 

Parrsboro  . 

Montreal.  Quebec, . 

William  H.  Bradiey  (C.  O.) 
Wellington  W.  Wtirk  (A.).. 

6,000 

Hemmlngford  . 

Canada  . . 
Canada  . . 

128  50 
300  50 

Huntingdon  . 

Nassau,  N.  P . 

Julian  Potter  IC.l . 

3,000 

Albert  Town . 

Baha  .... 
Baha  .... 
Baha  .... 

202  50 

85  00 

89  00 
377  50 

Dunmore  Town . 

Samuel  M.  Sweeting  (A.)... 
Abner  W.  Grlffln  tA.)„.... 

' 

Governor’s  Harbor. . . 
Mathewtown  . 

— 

Newcastle.  N.  S.  Wales 

George  B.  Klllmaster  (C.).. 

3,000 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 

James  W.  Collins  (A.) . 

Queens  ... 

773  50 
207  50 

Townsville,  Q'sland... 

fA.I  .  I 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..... 

Horace  W.  Metcalf  (C.) _ 

1897 

l.MIO 

1903 

1910 

8,000 

West  Hartlepool . 

Hans  C  Nielsen  fA.) . 

William  H.  H.  Webster  (C.) 
Samuel  M.  Tavlor  (C.) . 

1-1 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont . 

2,000 

4,500 

66  <  50 

Nottingham  . 

Ohio  . 

Charles  K,  Eddowes  (A.)... 
Samuel  S.  Partridge  (A.)... 
Harry  P.  Dill  (C  \ 

England  . 

1882 

1.076  50 

OKjllla.  Ont . 

England  . 

1891 
1008 
1907 
1900 

1892 
1003 

2,600 

1,193  00 

Midland  . 

Canada  . . 
Me . 

1.842  00 

4  045  00 

North  Bay,  Nlplsslng. 

Edgar  C.  Wakefleld  (A.)... 

Parry  Sound . 

Walter  R.  Fr>ot  (A  ) 

Canada  . . 

573  50 

Ottawa.  Ont . 

John  Q.  Foster  fC.  O  )  ... 

6,000 

h  Murphy  (A.)... 
Augustus  Q.  Seyfert  (C.)... 
Joseph  Q.  Stephens  (C.)... 
Julius  D.  Dreher  (C.) . 

N.  C . 

Penn.  _ 

3,424  50 

1009 

1908 

1897 

1910 

1905 

1910 

1884 

2.500 

2.500 
3,000 

Plymouth.  Eng . 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. . 

s  c 

Port  Marla . 

Jamaica  . 

Me . 

Cape  Col. . 

3,032  00 

42  00 

Port  Elizabeth,  S.  A... 
East  London . 

Ernest  A.  Wakefleld  (C.)... 

3.500 

Port  I.OU1S,  Mauritius... 

(n  ^ 

2.000 

2,500 

8,600 

Prescott,  Ont . 

Martin  R.  Sackett  (C  ) . 

1903 

1900 

19U2 

1910 

1908 

1906 

1896 
1910 
1008 

1907 
1900 

1897 
18871 

Quebec  . 

Vlctorlavllle  . 

George  B.  Beaudet  fA.).... 

2,976  60 

Rangoon,  Indie . 

3.500 

3.500 

Frederick  M.  Ryder  (C.)... 
Thomas  T.  Hammond  (A.). 

J  Adolnhe  Guy  (A.) . 

Henry  S.  Culver  (C.) . 

Conn . 

Cabano  . 

3.178  50 
2.919  00 

Edmunston  . 

St.  John.  N.  B . 

nhirt 

3,000 

4,244  00 

St.  John's  N.  F . 

James  3.  Benedict  (C.) . 

Andrew  J.  McConnlco  (C.).. 
Charles  A.  McCullough  (C.). 

N.  T . 

Miss . 

Me . 

Me  ...  1 

2.600 

3,000 

2,000 

Camp'obello  Island .... 

258  50 
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PL.ACH. 


Sandaken,  N.  Borneo... 

Kudat  . . 

Sarnia,  Ont . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.. 

Sudbury  . 

Sheffield  . 

Sherbrooke.  Quebec . 

Beebe  Junction . 

Cookshire  . 

Megantlc  . 

Waterloo  . 

Sierra  Leone,  W.  A . 

Singapore,  S.  8....,-.... 

Penang  . 

Southampton . 

Jersey  . 

Weymouth  . 

Suva,  FIJI  Islands . 

Swansea,  Wales . 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W . 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. . . . 

Canso  . 

Loulshurg  . 

Port  Hawkesbury . 

Toronto,  Ont . 

Peterborough  . 

Trinidad,  West  Indies.. 
Brighton,  Trinidad.... 

Grenada’  . 

Turks  Island,  W.  I.... 

Coekbum  Harbor . 

Salt  Cay  . 

Vancouver,  B.  C . 

Nelson  . 

White  Horse,  Y.  T . 

Victoria,  B.  C . 

Cumberland  . 

Nanaimo  . 

Windsor,  Ont . 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba _ 

Emerson  . 

Fort  William,  Ont.... 

Kenora.  Ont.  . . 

Port  Arthur . 

Yarmouth,  N.  9 . 

Annapolis  Royal . 

Barrington  Passage . . . 

Dlgby  . 

Greece. 

Athens  . 

Patras  . 

Corfu  . .' . 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala  . 

Charnperloo  . 

Livingston  . 

Ocos  . 

San  Jos£  de  Guatemala 
HnytL 

Cape  Haytlen  . 

Uonalves  . 

Port  de  Palx . 

Port-au-Prlnce  . 

Aux  Cayes  . 

Jacmel  . 

Jeremie  . 

Petit  Goave . 

Honduras. 

Celba  . 

Bonacca  . 

Roatan  . 

Tela  . 


NAME  AND  RANK. 


Orlando  H.  Baker  (C.) . 

- (A.) . 

Fred  C.  Slater  (C.) . 

I  George  W.  Shotts  (C.) . 

I  David  M.  Brodle  (A.) . 

Charles  N.  Daniels  (C.).... 

I  Paul  Lang  (C.) . 

.  iHoel  S.  Beebe  (A.) . 

I  William  F.  Given  (A.) . 

I  Henry  W.  Albro  (A.) . 

I  Arthur  S.  Newell . | 

I  William  J.  Yerby  (C.) . 

.] James  T.  Dubois  (C.  G.).... 

Otto  Schule  (A.) . 

Albert  W.  Swalm  (C.) . 

B.  B.  Renouf  (A.I. . . 

Frederick  W.  Fuller  (A.). . . 

- - -  -  )C.) . 

C.  Ludlow  Livingston  (C.).. 

John  P.  Bray  (C.  Q.) . 

JJohn  E.  Kehl  (C.) . 

Alfred  W.  Hart  (A.) . 

Henry  C.  V.  Le  Vatte  (A.) 

Alexander  Bain  (A.) . 

Robert  S.  Chilton.  Jr.  (C.).. 

Frank  J.  Bell  (A.) . 

Franklin  D.  Hale  (C.) . 

,  I  Robert  F.  Bishop,  Jr.  (A.).. 

P.  J.  Dean  (A.) . 

Joseph  A.  Howells  (C.).. ... 
Cleophas  Hunt  Durham  (A.) 

-  -  (A.)...... 

David  Wilber  (C.  G.) . 

Walter  S.  Riblet  (A.) . | 

George  B.  Edwards  (A.)...| 

Abraham  E.  Smith  (C.) _ 

George  W.  Clinton  (A.).... 

Joseph  H.  Pashley  (A.) . 

Harry  A.  Conant  (C.) . 

John  Edward  Jones  (O.  Q.) 

I  Duncan  McArthur  (A.) . 

C.  W.  Jarvis  (A.) . 

I  Rupert  H.  Moore  (A.) . 

Alex.  J.  Mc.Comber  (A.)... 

Alfred  J.  Fleming  (C.) . 

Jacob  M.  Owen  (A.) . . 

Thomas  W.  Robertson  (A.) 
William  B.  Stewart  (A.)... 

William  H.  Gale  (C.  G.) _ | 

Arthur  B.  Cooke  (C.) . | 

Charles  E.  Hancock  (A.)...| 

George  A.  Bucklln,  Jr.  (C.).[ 

Michael  F.  Frlely  (A.) . 

Edward  Reed  (A.) . | 

Samuel  Wolford  (A.) . I 

Robert  Clarke  (A.) . 

Lemuel  W.  Livingston  (C.) 

J.  William  Woel  (A.) . 

Carl  AbOgg  (A.) . 

John  B.  Terres  (C.) . 

Adolph  Strohm  (A.) . 

Louis  Vital  (A.) . 

St.  Charles  Vllledrouln  (A.) 
L.  Kampmeyer  (A.) . 

Allen  Gard  (C.) . 

Sandy  Klrkconnell  (A.) . 

Oliver  L.  Hardgrave  (A.).. 
Wallace  C.  Hutchinson  (A.) 


Iowa 


Kan.  _ 

Mich.  . . . 
Canada  . 
Conn.  . . . 

N.  H . 

Vt . 

D.  C . 

Canada  . 

Ill . 

Tenn.  . . . 
Penn.  . . . 

S.  S . 

Iowa  . . . . 
Jersey  . . 
England 

Penn  .... 
N.  Dak. . 
Ohio  .... 

N.  S . 

N.  S . 

N.  S . 

D.  C . 

Canada  . 

Vt . 

Ohio  .... 
Grenada 
Ohio . 

T.  Isl _ 


N.  Y . 

I  Wash  ... 

Ill . 

Ill . 

Penn  .... 

U.  S . 

Mich  .... 

D.  C . 

Canada  . 
Canada  . 
Canada  . 
Canada  . 

Mo . 

N.  S . 

N.  S . 

N.  S . 

Va  . 

S.  C . 

1  Greece  . . . 

'okla  . 

Guat  . . . . 

Cal  . 

Cal  . 

Guat  . 

Fla . 

Mass  . . . . 

N.  Y . 

N.  Y . 

Haytl  .... 
Conn  . . . . 

N.  Y . 

Haytl  .... 

N.  J . 

Ilond  . . . . 

Fla  . 

N.  Y . 


V  fi» 
■o  ^ 
o 


a 

i 


w 

p 


19081  3.000 


10091 

19061 

19071 

1903 

1897 

1909 

1898 
1898 

1910 
19001 
10001 
1907 
1903 
1892 
1902 


*  ^ 
Co 

S' " 

0«  ►a 

S  o 

• 


2.600 

2.500 

3,000 

3.500 


I  19101 
1902 
1910 

1897 

1898 
1906 
1906 

1908 
1889 

1895 

1909 
19091 
1007) 
1872) 
18921 
18731 

1910 
1910 

1902 

1910 

1909 
1901 
1898 

1910 

1898 

1899 

1896 
1904 
1906 
1904 

1903 
1899 


1910]  2,0001 
1906 
1910 
1005 


2,600 

4,600 


2,500 


3,000 

2,000 

3,500 


2,000 

3,000 


1,612  00 


1,993  50 
1,645  00 
778  50 
439  00 


1,197  OO 

56  00 
317  00 


263  50 
501  00 
460  00 

1,656  00 


514  50 

112  .50 
42  60 

762  00 


231  60 
1,304  00 


966  50 
846  50 
673  00 


407  50 
322  50 
463  00 


26  00 


1,297  50 
1,281  50 
633  00 
1,272  00 


379  50 
286  00 

299  50 
344  00 
453  00 
186  50 


282  50 
308  50 
421  60 
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NAJOB  AND  RAHK. 


•V  rr 
o  D 

o8 

£ 


» ?  I  i 
§5  :  g 

I  ! 


TruxUlo  . 

Puerto  cortee . 

Sao  P^ro  SulA. 

Tegucl^lpa  . 

Amapala  . 

Baa  Juancito  ... 

Italy. 

Catania  . . 

Floranoe  . 

Qenoa  . 

Leghorn  . 

Carrara  . 

Milan  . 

Naplea  . 

Baii  . 

Capri  . 

Palermo  . 

Rome  . 

Turin  . 

Venice 


Japan. 

Manchuria. 


John  T.  Qlynn  (A.) . |  La  . 

Claude  I.  Dawson  (C.) . (  S.  C 

J.  M.  Mitchell,  jr.  (A.) . . . .  |  Penn 
Armlnlus  T.  Haeberle  (C.).  Mo 

Georgr  Schmuck  (A.) .  Hond 

- (A.) . 


<C.). 


Arthur  Garrels 
Leo  J.  Keena 
James  A.  Smith  (C.  O.).. 

Ernest  A.  Man  (C.) . 

Felix  A.  Dalmes  (A.).... 
Charles  M.  Caughv  (C.).. 
William  W.  Handley  (C, 
Henry  M.  Halgb  (A.) _ 


Fernando  de  Soto  (C.)... 
Chaipman  Coleman  (C.).. 
Albert  H.  MIchelson  (C.; 
James  Venner  Long  (C. 


18991 

lUlUl 

1891 

1910) 

1009 


2,600 

2,500 


Dalny, 

Kob«  . 

Yokkalcht  . 

Nagasaki  . 

Seoul,  Korea . 

Tamsul.  Formosa . 

Yokohama  ...: . 

Hakodate  . 

Kongo,  Independent 
State  of. 

Boma  . 

Liberia. 

Monrovia  . 

Mexico. 

Acapulco,  Guerrero . 

Aguascallcntes  . 

Zacatecas  . 

Chihuahua  . 

Parral  . 

Ciudad  Juarez . 

Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz .... 

P/oquIllas  . 

Durango  . 

Topi  a  . 

Torreon  . I 

Ensenada,  Lower  Call-) 

fornla . I 

Frontera,  Tabasco . | 

Guadalajara,  JalUoo....| 
Hermoslllo,  Sonora.... 

Alamos  . 

Guaymas  . 

La  PSLZ . 

Manzanillo  . 

Matanioras  . 

Mazatlan  . 

Mexico  . 

Guanajuato  . 

Oaxaca  . 

Puebla  . . 

Monterey  . 

Nogales  . 

Cananea  . 

Nuevo  LAredo . 

Progreso  . 

Campeche  . 

Laguna  de  Termlnos. 

Sallna  Crux  . 

Puerto  Mexico . 

Saltillo  . 


(C.). 


George  West  (C.). 

W.  de  L.  Kingsbury  (A.).. 
Can  F.  Delchman  (C.).... 
George  H.  Scldmore  (C.G 

Samuel  C.  Reat  (C.) . 

Thomas  Sammons  (C.  G. ) 
Edward  Julian  King  (A.) . 


(C.  Q.). 


William  D.  Crum  (C.  Q.*).. 


- (C.) . 

A.  Donaldson  Smith  (C.).. 
Frederick  Stelnkriiger  (A.). 

Marlon  Letcher  (C.) . . 

James  I.  Long  (A.) . 

Tbotaas  D.  Edwards  (C.).. 

- (C.) . 

Eldwln  L.  Byrd  (A.) . 

Charles  M.  Freeman  (C.) . . 
Thomas  J.  Lawrence  (A.) . . 
George  0.  Carothers  (A.).. 

George  B.  Schmuckor  (C.). 
Alphonse  J.  Lesplnasse  (C.). 

Samuel  E.  Maglll  tC.) . . 

Louis  Hostetter  (C.) . . 

Marlon  8.  MacCarthy  (A.). 
Charles  D.  Taylor  (A.)..... 

Luclen  N.  Sullivan  (C.) . 

(C.) 


Jesse  H.  Johnson  (C.) . 

William  E.  Alger  (C.) _ 

Arnold  Shanklln  (C.  G.) - 

Norman  Rowe  (A.) . 

Ezra  M.  Lawton  (A.) . 

William  M.  Chambers  (A.). 
Philip  C.  Hanna  (C.  G.)... 

Alexander  V.  Dye  (C.) . 

George  A.  Wlswall  (A.) - 

Alonso  B.  Garrett  (C.) . 

George  B.  McGoogan  (C.)... 

Rafael  Ramirez  (A.) . 

Robert  S.  Boyd  (A.) . 

Lewis  W.  Haskell  (C.) . 

Chauncey  M.  Canada  (A.). 
Thomas  W.  Voetter  tC.)... 


Mo  . 

1910 

1  Mich . 

1910 

1  Vt . 

1908 

1  Fla.  . 

1907 

In.  y . 

1910 

1  Md . 

1909 

In.  y . 

191U 

In.  y . 

1907 

iMlch  . 

liKJl 

Cal  . 

1910 

Ky . 

1  1908 

Mass . 

,  1906 

Penn . 

19101 

1 

D.  C . 

19101 

Cal  . 

19091 

Mo . 

19091 

WTs . 

19091 

Ill . 

1909) 

IWash . 

1  1909) 

In.  y . 

1904 1 

s.  c . 

1910 1 
1 

N.  C. . 

1910) 

Mexico  . . . 

19091 

G& . 

1910) 

Penn  . 

18951 

So.  Dak . . 

1905: 

Tex  . 

1910 

N.  H . 

1907 

Xev  . 

1910 

Tex  . 

1902 

Fla.  . 

1909 

N.  Y . 

19081 

Ill . 

19<i8| 

Neb . 

19051 

Col  . 

19081 

X  Y . 

10061 

Penn.  .... 

1909) 

Tex  . 

1910 

Mass . 

1909 

Mo . 

1909 

N.  Y . 

19u7 

Ohio  . 

1908 

Penn . 

1909 

Iowa  . 

1899 

Mo . 

1909) 

Ill  . 

19091 

W.  Va _ 

19011 

Ind.  . 

19091 

Mexico  *•. 

19071 

Ga  . 

1906 

S.  C . 

1910 

Ind  . 

1909 

New  Mex.l 

19071 

3,000 

3,000 

t.5O0 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 


3.500 

3.5u0 

2.000 

2,0001 

I 

3,500 1 
6,0001 

3,60ol 
5, ‘iO'J* 
3.000) 
6, 0001 


2,000 

3,000 

3.500 

2.000 


2,000) 

2.0OJ 

2.500 

2.500 

0,000 


3. .500 
2,600 

2.  .500 1 
8,000 


O  3  X 
• 

Cvj 

• 

154  50 


60  00 


415  50 


1,546  00 


875  50 
20  50 


122  O  J 


4,500j 


2.500 

2.500 

2,000 


64  50 
443  00 


1,464  50 


177  00 
877  00 


312  00 
317  00 
877  60 


2,659  50 


200  50 
459  50 

1,713  25 
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PLACE. 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

2.^ 

3 

Oi 

a 

• 

1  : 

: 

* 

; 

•  •  -1 

irfan  Luis  potosi . 

Til 

1910 

1910 

2,500 

1  3,000 

Tampico  . . 

Clarence  A.  Miller  (C.) _ 

Mo 

Victoria  . 

-  rA.i.  . 

1  186  60 

Tapachula  . 

Al.  W.  Brtckwood,  jr.  (C.).. 
William  W.  Canada  (C.) _ 

1  1909 
1S97 

1 

1  2,000 
1  4,600 
1 

Vera  Cruz . 

Morocco. 

j 

Tangier  . 

Maxwell  Blake  (C.  G.)..,, 

1  1910 
1904 
1891 

1 

1  3,500 

Ca.‘<a  nianca . 

Morocco  .  . 
Morocco  . . 

1 

152  00 
241  00 

Moerador  . 

Nellterhinfifl  and  Do- 

' 

minions. 

1 

Ampterdain  . 

Frank  W.  Mahin  fC.1 . 

1910 

1900 

1906 

1910 

5,000 

3,000 

Fiatavla.  Java . 

Bradstreet  8.  Halrden  (C.). 
Wlebe  P.  de  Jong  (A.) . 

Macassar,  Celehes .... 

Celebes  . . 
Sumatra  . 

247  00 
700  00 

Pauang,  Sumatra . 

Johann  C.  Bijieveld  (.V.)... 

Samarang  . 

James  Richard  Owen  (A.).. 
Benjamin  N.  Powell  (A.).. 

Ellas  H.  Cheney  (C.) . 

Gottlob  W.  Hellmund  (A.).. 

1910 

1897 

1899 

1900 

Soerabaya  . . . . 

Java  . 

N.  H. 

Curacao.  W'est  Indies... 

2,600 

1,550  50 

Bonaire  . . 

82  00 

Rotterdam  . 

_  _  „ 

Minn . 

1902 

1899 

1904 

1910 

FI  ushing  . . 

Pieter  F.  Auer  (A.L.. 

Luxemburg  . 

Ernest  Derulle  (A.l . 

101  00 

Sch-venlngen  . 

Anders  C.  Nelson  (A.) . 

Nicuruguu. 

Bluefields  . 

Thomas  P.  Moffat  (C.) . 

N.  T  ... 

1900 

1906 

8,600 

2,000 

Cape  Gracias  fit  Dios.... 

Edwin  W.  Trimmer  (C.).... 

N.  Y.;.... 

Managua  . 

Jos6  de  Olivrtres  rc  •» 

Fla.  „  . . . . 

1909 

1906 

inn.t 

8,000 

3,000 

Wm.  H.  De  Savlgnv  (A.I.. 

San  Juan  del  Siir . 

Charles  Holmann  (A.) . 

Nic  . 

1886 

_ 

192  50 

Norway. 

Bergen  . 

Bertil  M.  Rasmusen  (C.)... 
Henry  Bordewlch  (C.  G.)... 
Bdrre  Rosenklide  FA.I.. 

n  1  1  1 1 

Christiania  . 

Mirn . 

Norway  . . 
Norway  . . 

1 010 

1910 

1898 

1910 

3,000 

390  09 

Trondhjem  . . . . : . 

— 

Stavanger  . 

P.  Emerson  Tavlnr  irp  ^ 

2,000 

_ 

580  50 

Oman. 

Maskat  . 

Tex.  . 

Panama. 

1909 

Colon  . 

James  C.  K#^1!op'p>  in  \ 

1905 

1908 

Bocas  del  7’oro . 

Paul  Osterhout  (A.'i.. 

Tex . 

1,739  50 
— 

Santiago  . 

Alban  G.  Sn.vder  (C.  G.).. 
Nat.'ianlel  I.  Hill  (A.) . 

W.  Va _ 

u.  s . 

1909 

1904 

8,600 

Purainiay, 

Asuncion  . 

Cornelius  Ferris.  Jr.  (C.)... 

2,000 

Col.  .  4*  .  .  • 

1909 

Tabriz  . 

Gordon  Paddock  (C.) . | 

NY..  1 

1910 

1006 

3,000 

Teheran  . 

Peru. 

John  Tyler  (A.) . 

Persia  . . . 

51  .50 

Callao  . t 

Wm.  H.  Robertson  (C.  G.) .  1 

Va 

1910 

ions 

1910 

4.500 

Cerro  de  Pasco . 

Joseph  H.  Fleming  (A.)....l 

88  00 

Moilendo  . 

Paita  . 

Charles  B.  G.  Wilson  (A.).] 
Cecil  H.  H.  Caldlcott  (A.).. 
- -  (OA  .  1 

Peru  . 

— 

1,388  50 

1008 

— 

lauitos  . 

Peru  . 

1905 

— 

439  00 

Portugal  anti  Do- 

C 

3,000 

uilnious.  1 

Lisbon  . j 

Louis  H.  Aym6  (C.  Q.) _ 1 

Til  ' 

1906 

1908 

3.500 

Oporto  . 1 

St.  Vincent,  Cape 

William  H.  Stuve  (A.>.  .] 

Portugal  . 

1,037  00 

Verd  Islands . 

Lorenco  Marquez,  East 

J.  B. 'Gulmaraes  (A.) . j 

C.  V.  I. . . 

1895 

— 

168  00 

Africa  . 

G#^o.  A.  Chamberlain 

N,  M . 

1909 

Ibn.^i 

ISOOj 

10081 

5,000 

S.OOOi 

St.  Michael’s,  Azores. ..  l  Edward  A.  Creevev  iC)..  i 

Fayal  . j 

Azores  . . . 
Azores  . . . 

Tercelra  . j 

1 

Knmanla.  j 

Bucharest  . i  Roland  R.  Hnrvev  rt  1 

nTd  1 

10091 

Russia.  t 

Batum  . J 

Alexander  Heingartner  (C.). 
John  U.  Snodgrass  (C,  G.). 

1SSI8' 

19001 

2.50o| 

5,600! 

W.  Va _ 1 
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FLAG*. 


NAHE  and  rank. 


P  ^ 

2.5 

p  8 

I 


V 

a 

i 


Omsk  . 

Odessa  . 

Rostoff-on-Don  . 

Riga  . 

Llbau  . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Helsingfors.  Finland.. 

Revel  . 

Vladivostok,  Siberia . 

Warsaw  . 

Salvador. 

San  Salvador . 

Servla. 

Belgrade  . 

Slam. 

Bangkok  . 

Spain  and  Dominions. 

Barcelona  . 

Bilbao  . 

Palma  de  Mallorca.... 

Tarragona  . 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera.... 

Madrid  . 

Corunna  . 

Vigo  . . 

Malaga  . . 

Almerla  . 

Seville  . 

Cadiz  . 

Huelva  . 

Tenerlffe.  C.  I . 

Grand  Canary . 

Valencia  . 

Alicante  . 

Carthagena  . 

Denla  . 

Sweden. 

Gothenburg  . 

MalmB  . 

Stockholm  . 

Sundsvall  . 

Switzerland. 

Basel  . . . 


John  H.  Grout  (C.) . . 

George  R.  Martin  (A.)....., 

William  F.  Doty  (C.) . 

Alfred  Sellgmann  (A.) . 

Jacob  E.  Conner  (C.) . . 

Victor  Ek  (A.) . . 

Christian  Rotermann  (A.). 

Lester  Maynard  (C.) . 

Thos.  E.  Heenan  (C.) _ _ 

Thomas  B.  Dabney  (»C.  G.) 

Robert  s.  S.  Bergh  (C.). 


G.  Cornell  Tarler  (»G.  C.). 


H.  Morgan  (C.  G.)., 


Henry 
H.  A. 


Louis  J.  Agostini  (A.)., 
Percival  Gaasett  (C.)... 
Charles  L.  Hoover  (C.). 

Enrique  Fraga  (A.) _ 

Enrique  Mulder  (A.).... 
Edward  J.  Norton  (C.).. 

- -  (A.) . 

Charles  S.  Wlnans  (C.). 
James  Sanderson  (A.).. 
William  J.  Alcock  (A.). 

- - (C.) . 

Peter  Swanston  ( A. ) . . . 


Henry  W. 


Luis 


Carey  (i 
—  (A.). 


Stuart  J.  Fuller 


(C. 


Ernst  H.  Amndus  (A.) . i  Sweden 


Geneva  . j  Francis  B.  1 

V’evey  . I  Theodore  F. 

St.  Gall . jDomlnic  I. 


Dwight  (A.). 
Murphy  (C.). 


Zurich  .  Robert  E.  Mansfield  1C.  G.). 

Lucerne  . 1  Julius  Hartman  (A.) . 

Turkey  and  Dominions.  I  I 

Aleppo.  Syria .  '  -  -  - 

Alexandretta  ... 

Alexandria  ESgypt 

Bagdad  . . 

Bassorah 


No.  Dak.. 

1908 

- 1 

Mass . 

1908 

3,500 

Russia  . . 

1903 

- ! 

.V.  J . 

1910 

3.000 

Russia  . . . 

1908 

_ 

Iowa  . 

1909 

1  3,600 

Russia  ... 

1902 

Cal . 

1908 

8.600 

Minn . 

1909 

4.000 

La  . 

1910 

1  — 

N.  Dak.... 

1 

1  1908 

8,000 

X.  T . 

1 

1909 

— 

1  La  . 

1909 

1 

5,500 

1  Mich  .... 

1909 

_ 

1  Spain  .... 

1909 

_ 

ICal  . 

1S!l9 

D.  C . 

1908 

2.500 

Mo . 

1909 

2,600 

Spain  .... 

1906 

_ 

Spain  .... 

1900 

_ 

Tenn . 

1909 

1.000 

Mich . 

1909 

8  000 

Spain  .... 

1908 

_ 

Spain  .... 

1901 

2,500 

[Can.  Isl . . 

1900 

iPenn . 

1909 

2,600 

^  Spain  .... 

1905 

I  - 

1  Spain  .... 

1906 

— 

1  Wis  . 

1909 

2,500 

1  Sweden  . . 

1903 

3,500 

j  Sweden  .. 

1908 

— 

1  Me  . 

1884 

3,500 

1  Neb  . 

1908 

3.500 

1  WU  . 

19U5 

3.500 

1  Mass  .... 

1904 

ID.  C . 

1909 

4,500 

1  Ind . 

1909 

4.500 

Switz  .... 

1909 

'£  1 

9  1 

1 

:  1 

•  1 

:  cx 

1  1 

■ 

• 

•  e  N 

Jesse  B.  Jackson  (C.) . I  Ohio 

John  T.  Perlstlany  (A.) _ 1  TurkeV 

David  R.  Birch  (C.) . I  Penn 

Frederick  Slmplcb  (C.) . |  Wash 

Samuel  Dods  (A.) . 1  Turkev 

Beirut.  Syria . 1  W.  Stanley  Hollis  (C.  G.)..lMass 

Damascus  . |  Naslf  Meshaka  lA.) . I  Syria’..’ 

Haifa  . I  Theodore  J.  Struve  (A.)....|N’.  T. ... 

Tripoli  . (Ira  Harris  (A.) . |  M.  Y...' 

Cairo,  Egypt . IPeter  Augustus  Jay  (‘G.  C.ilRi  I 

Asaloot  . I  George  Wlssa  Bey  (A.) . lEgjpt  ! 

Port  Said . I  Harry  Broadbent  (A.) . 1  Egvpt  . 

Suez  .  Frederick  T.  Peake  (A.) _  Egy-pt  .. 

Constantinople  . | Gabriel  Ble  Ra.vndal  (C.  G.)ls.  Dak., 

Dardanelles  .  Alfred  R.  Grech  lA.i . j - 

Harput  . I  William  W.  Masterson  (C.).|Ky. 

Jerusalem,  ”  ‘  .  -  _  - 

Jaffa  . . 

Merslne  . 

Salonlki  . 

Slvas  _ 


I 


Syria. 


William  Collin  (C.) . |Ky. 

Jacob  Hardegg  . |  Turkey 

Edward  I.  Nathan  (C.) . |  Penn.  . 

George  Horton  (C.) . |  Ill . 

-  (C.) . 1 - 


1905 
1908 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1870 

1906 

1899 

1909 
190.S 

1900 
1905 

1910 

19081 

19101 

19101 

19091 

19101 


6.000 

3.000 

3.000 


-I 


2.5001 

3.5001 
2.0001 


87  00 


928  00 


566  00 
56  00 


1.3.34  00 
666  00 
798  50 


415  00 
776  00 


2.087  00 

569  50 
1.016  00 


598  75 


S.OOOl 

3.500 
2,000 

4.500 


829  .50 
83  00 
397  50 


647  50 
67  50 


1.176  00 


125  50 


75  50 


117  00 

374  50 
44  50 
121  00 

12  00 
665  00 
607  60 

400 


92  50 
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FDACa. 

NAJCK  AND  ItANK. 

f 

1? 

1 

• 

• 

: 

• 

• 

i:i 

^rAyrna  . 

Ernest  D.  Harris  (C.  G.)... 

HI  . 

1905 

9s600 

2s500 

190& 

383  00 

1910 

lft07 

2,600 

SJiOO 

Umgnay. 

Ill  ...  .  1 

Venezuela. 

1909 

3,000 

188i 

76  00 

D  n 

1910 

145  00 

1904 

160  00 

789  00 

iQin 

1910 

2,600 

/A)  .  .  ....  . 

217  60 

1907 

^A  ) 

TTprbArt  T?  (P.) 

1909 

2,000 

Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar  . . 

Alexander  W.  Weddell  (C.). 

Va . 1 

19101 

2,600 1 

Consalar  Assistants. 


PLACE. 

NAME. 

Whence 
appointed. . 

t| 

B* 

a 

o 

0 

Isondon  . 

Mass  . 

nhiA  .  . 

•Nov.  21,  1898 
•June  8,  1899 
•July  27,  1899 
•Mch.  30,  1903 
•July  21,  1906 
•Mch.  30,  1907 
•Mch.  30,  1907 
•Aug.  27,  1907 
•Dec.  30.  1907 
June  24,  1908 
June  24,  1908 
June  24,  1908 
Aug.  1,  1908 
Mch.  3,  1909 
Apr.  14,  1909 
July  19,  1909 
July  19,  1909 
Jan.  3,  1910 
June  24,  1910 

Paris  . 

■Washington  . 

Berlin  . . . 

n  f!  . 

Johannesburg  . 

Til . 

Beirut  . 

s  n . 

Berlin  . 

Til  . 

Seoul  . 

IWinTi  .  ... 

Paris  . 

Bartlev  P.  Yost . 

Berlin  . 

Rome  . 

Va 

Buenos  Aires . 

Teneriffe . . . 

Bcma  . 

Vft  .  .  . 

Milan  . 

London  . 

Ill . 

Washington  . 

Warren  E.  Schutt . 

N.  Y . 

CO 

g§ 


1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

r,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


‘The  Consul  General  Is  also  Minister  Resident.  'The  Consul  General  Is  also 
Secretary  ot  Legation.  ‘The  Consul  General  Is  also  Agent  (Diplomatic).  ‘Date  of 
appointment  as  Consular  Clerk;  title  changed  July  1,  1908. 


Abbreviations:  (C.  G.),  (Consul  General;  (C.),  Consul:  (A.),  Consular  Agent. 


THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY. 

JUDGES  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

The  federal  judiciary  comprises  judges  of  six  different  classes,  as  follows: 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  judges.  District  judges.  Judges  of 
special  courts,  like  the  courts  of  Claims  and  Customs  Appeals  judges  of 
territorial  courts,  including  those  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Judges 
in  the  insular  dependencies.  The  federal  jurisdiction  Includes  nine  cir- 
cuits,  one  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  assigned  to  each  circuit.  Next 
below  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  which  hear 
peals  from  the  circuit  and  district  courts  having  orig^al  jurisdiction  T^ 
^iicuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  each  circuit  is  composed  of  the  Justice  of  the 

that  circuit,  the  circuit  judges  and  the  district 
judges  and  territorial  judges  of  the  districts  and  territories  Included  in  that 
circuit.  There  are  no  appellate  circuit  judges,  commissioned  as  suc^  The 
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distinctions  between  the  functions  of  circuit  courts  and  the  district  courts 
are  not  very  clearly  or  logically  drawn.  Tlie  circuit  courts  havt  JurisdicUon 
of  all  civil  cases  arising  utider  federal  law,  wheer  the  amount  is 
or  ov'^r,  cases  conceining  iraient.s,  coryrignts  or  internal  levc-nue,  eases 
brought  by  the  United  States  against  national  banks,  and  cases  where  the 
rights  of  citizens  are  asserted  against  state  laws.  District  courts  have  juris¬ 
diction  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  involved  Is  under  $2, <100.  District  and 
Circuit  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  crimes  except  capital  cases, 
where  the  Circuit  Court  alone  has  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  facilitate  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  a  district  judge  may  sit  as  a  circuit  judge.  Congre.'-s  has 
considered  legislation  merging  the  two  and  continuing  tlie  circuit  judges  as 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  .Appeals. 

in  the  territorial  and  dependency  courts  two  systems  of  organization  have 
been  used.  Arizona  and  New  Itlexico  until  their  admission  to  statehood  had, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  still  has.  Supreme  courts  similar  in  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  state  courts,  and  no  district  judges.  Alaska  has  four  division  or 
district  judges,  each  with  a  separate  jurisdiction.  Hawaii  has  both  terri¬ 
torial  courts  and  two  district  judges.  Porto  Rico  has  a  district  judge  and 
an  insular  judiciarv.  The  Philippines  have  an  insular  judiciary  and  no  dis¬ 
trict  judges.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  Court  of  Appeals  of  its  own,  and 
is  not  included  in  any  of  the  circuits.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  not 
attached  to  any  circuit. 


PRINCIPAL  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

JOSTICJES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

(Salary  of  Chief  Justice,  $13,000:  of  each  Associate  Justice.  $12,500.) 

Circuit.  Justices.  Appointed. 

4.  EDWARD  D.  WHITE.  Chief  Justice.  I.ouisiana .  I'dO 

1.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  Massachusetts .  JJOZ 

2.  HORACE  H.  LURTON,  Tennessee .  J;''’:' 

3.  WH-LI.AM  R.  D.AY.  Ohio . 

5.  JOSEPH  R.  L.tMAR.  Georgia . 

0.  JOHN  .M.  HARLAN.  Kentucky .  l'!' 

7.  WILLIS  van  DEVANTER,  Wvoming .  1010 

8.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  New  York .  IJIO 

11  Tn<;FPH  M’KENNA.  Califernia . 

'  Renorter  of  the  Supreme  Court— Charles  Henry  Butler  (1902),  New  York.  $4,500. 

Clerk _ James  H.  McKenney  (18S0).  District  of  Columbia.  $0,000. 

Marshal— J.  M.  Wright  (1688),  Kentucky,  $3,500. 

United  States  Circuit  Judges.  ico;  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Minnesota;  Wni- 

1  I  nr»n  A  C.  Hook.  Kansas;  Kimer  B.  Adams, 

(Annual  salary.  $<.0U0.)  Missouri. 

First  —  Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Ninth— CaMfornU.  Idahn.  .M-mtana.  Ne- 

Hampshire  and  Hh<^Rre  Island;  L^e  Bamn  vada,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  Terri- 
B  Coll.  Khode  Island;  William  L-.  tones  of  Alaska.  Aily.*ma  and  Hawaii; 

nam.  Maine:  FranoU  C.  Lowell.  Massa-  William  W.  Morrow  and  ErPklne  M.  Hoss. 
chuselTs  California;  William  I>  Oregon 

Second — Connecticut.  New  Court  of  Commerce. 

^Hen“rr'"Gumr"aZ‘’^vi^rNe':v  (Composed  of  Cmoult  Judges.) 

York:  Walter  C.  No>e.s.  Connecticut.  (Term  of  assignment,  five  years.) 

Third _ Delaware.  -New  Jersey  and  Martin  A.  Kn:ipp.  New  York  (If'L'i); 

Pennsvlvanla;  Joseph  Buffington.  Penn-  Robert  W.  Archhald,  Pennkylvania  ilillH; 
svivanla  George  Gray,  Delaware;  Will-  William  H.  Hunt,  Montana  (1913);  John 
ian*  M  'canning.  New  Jersey.  E.  Garland.  South  Dakota  ilU12);  Julian 

Fourth  —  .M.-iryland.  .North  Carolina.  W.  Mark.  Illinois  tlSMl'. 

South  Carolina.  Virginia  and  West  Vir-  United  State*  UUtriet  Judgee. 

gInlH,  Nathan  Goff,  ''vst  XirglnUi.  Jeter  (Annual  ealary. 

'“■FmV.'^-‘‘A^l'almma!  “no'rtda.  Georgia,  Alabama— (N.  D.)  'VVllllam  I.  O^bb, 

L.uletana,  Mississippi  and  Texas.  Don  A.  Bii  m.neuam :  t.M.  D.>  Iho.nes 
Paidee,  lx.ulslanai  Andrew  P  .Mefor-  Montgomery,  .is.  D.  >  H.  T.  Toulinin. 

nt.cK  Texas.  David  D.  irholl'y.  Al'iOanja.  M''  • 

mxth— Kentuckv  Mlchuan.  Ohio  and  Alaska— (lai  D.)  Thomas  R.  Lyons, 

rennessee:  John  W  Warrington.  Ohio;  Juneau;  <2d  D.)  Cornelius  D.  Murane, 

llenrv  F.  Seterens,  Michigan:  Loyal  E.  Nome;  (od  D.)  f ' 

Knappen.  Michigan.  dez;  t4th  D.)  ^ 

-..venin— llllnots.  in.llana  and  W  iscon-  banks.  Salary  of  Judges,  $1..^  , 

«ln.  Frnncis  E.  Raker.  Indiana,  .lames  G.  Ai^kansas— .E  l<  >  J.o  vb  1  1  jeta-r 
Jenkins  and  William  M.  Seaman.  M  is-  ,  Rock :  .tt  D.  1  J  II  '  ‘h' 

c.>nslM  Peter  S.  Gro-...-..  up  and  Chrlstl.aii  California- -.N 

C.  KutdaHUl,  Illinois.  .  ,  W.  F  le.t  sar,  haocl.-.,.  t.-.  D. 

Fiiriuh—  Arkansas*.  Colorado.  Iowa,  Kan-  Olln  Weiluorn,  Los  Angeies. 
sas:  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  rad.— L.'b.  i  •  L 

Dakota,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Utah  '  •  ?  , .  . .  tvmn.n7  .m 

an. I  Wyoming  and  Territory  of  New  Mex-  ■  Delaware — h.  •.  11  ad  .  rd  ttllrnine  n. 
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Florida — (N.  D.)  Wm.  B.  Sheppard, 

Pensacola;  (S.  D.)  J.  W.  Looke.  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Georgia — (N.  D.)  W.  T.  Newman.  At¬ 
lanta  iS.  D.)  Emory  Speer,  Macon. 

Hawaii — Sanford  B.  Dole  and  Alexander 
G.  M.  Robertson,  Honolulu. 

Idaho- -Frank  .S.  Dietrich.  Boise  City. 
Illinois — (N.  D.)  Kenesaw  M.  Landis 

and  George  A.  Carpenter,  Chicago;  (E, 
D,)  Francis  M.  Wright,  Urbana;  (S.  D.) 
J.  O.  Humphrey,  Springfield. 

Indiana — Albert  B.  Anderson,  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

Iowa — (N.  D.)  Henry  T.  Reed.  Cresco; 
(S.  D.)  Smith  McPherson  Red  Oak. 
Kansas — John  C.  Pollock.  Topeka. 
Kentucky — (E.  D.)  A.  M.  J.  Cochran. 
Maysville;  fW.  D.)  Walter  Evans.  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Louisiana — (E.  D.)  Rufus  E.  Foster, 

New  Orleans;  (W.  D.)  Aleck  Boarman, 

Shreveport. 

JIaiue — Clarence  Hale,  Portland. 
Maryland — Thomas  J.  Morris  and  John 
C.  Rose.  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Fred’k  Dodge,  Boston. 
Michigan — (E.-  D.)  Hy.  H.  Swan.  D€^ 
trolt  (W.  D.)  Arthur  C.  Dennison,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Minnesota — Charles  A.  Willard.  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Page  Morris,  Duluth. 

Mississippi — (N.  and  S.  D.)  Henry  C. 
Nile.s,  Kosciusko. 

■Missouri — (E.  D.)  David  P.  Dyer.  St. 
Louis  (W.  D.)  Arba  S.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
Kansas  City. 

Montana — Carl  Rasch.  Helena. 

Nebraska — William  H.  Munger,  Omaha, 
and  Thomas  C.  Munger,  Lincoin. 

Nevada — Eldward  S.  Farrington,  Car- 
son  City. 

New  Hampshire — Edgar  Aldrich.  Little¬ 
ton. 

New  Jersey — John  Rellstab,  Trenton; 
Joseph  Cross,  Elizabeth. 

.\ew  York — (N.  D. )  George  W.  Ray. 
Norwich;  (S.  D.)  George  B.  Adams, 

Georg*  C.  Holt.  Charles  M.  Hough  and 
Learned  Hand,  New  York  City;  (E.  D.) 
T.  1.  Chatfield,  Brooklyn;  (W.  D.)  John 
R.  Hazel,  Buffalo. 

North  Carolina — (K.  D.)  Henry  G.  Con¬ 
nor.  Raleigh;  (W.  D.)  J.  E.  Boyd, 

Greensboro. 

North  Dakota — Charles  F.  Amldon, 
Faigo. 

Ohio — (N.  D.l  A.  J.  Ricks  and  John  M. 
Kill  its,  Cleveland;  (S.  D.)  John  E  Sater 
and  Howard  C.  Hollister,  Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma — (E.  D.)  Ralph  E.  Campbell, 
South  McAlester;  (W.  D.)  John  H.  Cotter- 
all,  Guthrie. 

Oregon — Charles  E.  Wolverton  and 
Robert  S.  Bean,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — (E.  D.J  John  R.  McPher¬ 
son  and  James  B.  Holland,  Philadelphia; 

(M.  D.l) - — 1 — : 

(W.  D.)  James  S.  Young  and  Charles  P. 
Orr.  Pittsburg. 

Porto  Rico — John  J.  Jenkins.  San  Juan. 
Rhode  Island — A.  L.  Brown,  Providence. 
South  Carolina — William  H.  Brawley, 
Charleston 

South  Dakota - -  Sioux 

Pails. 

Tennessee — fE.  and  M.  D.)  Edward  T. 
.'^anford.  Chattanooga;  (W.  D.)  John  E. 
McCall.  Memphis. 

Texas— IN.  D.)  Edward  R.  Meek,  Fort 
Woith;  (S.  D.)  Walter  T.  Burns.  Houston; 


(E.  D.)  Gordon  Russell,  Tyler;  (W.  D.) 
Thomas  S.  Maxey,  Austin. 

Utah  —  John  A.  Marshall,  Salt  Lake 
City, 

Vermont  —  James  L.  Martin,  Brattle- 
boro. 

Virginia— (E.  D.)  Edmund  Waddlll,  jr., 

Richmond;  fW.  D.)  Henry  C.  McDowell. 
Lynchburg. 

Washington — (E.  D.)  Edward  Whitson, 
Spokane;  (W.  D.)  Cornelius  H.  Hanford 
and  George  Donvvorth,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia — (N.  D.)  Alston  G.  Day- 
ton.  Phlllpfil;  (S.  D.)  Benjamin  F.  Keller, 
Bramwell. 

Wisconsin — lE.  D.)  Joseph  V.  Quarles, 
Milwaukee;  iW.  D.)  Arthur  L.  Sanborn, 
Madison. 

Wyoming — John  A.  Rlner.  Cheyenne. 

Courts  in  Territories  and  Dependencies. 

Arizona — Chief  Justice.  Edward  Kent. 
Associate  Justices — Fletcher  M.  Doan. 
Edward  M.  Doe,  John  H.  Campbell  and 
Ernest  W.  Lewis.  Annual  salary,  $3,000. 

Hawaii — Supreme  Court — chief  Justice, 
Alfred  S.  Hartwell.  Associate  Justices — 
Antonio  Perry  and  John  T.  De  Bolt. 
Annual  salary  of  Chief  Justice,  $(>,000; 
of  .Associates,  $3,500.  Circuit  Judges- 
First  Circuit.  Henry  B.  Cooper,  William 
L.  Whitney  and  W.  J.  Robinson,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Second  Circuit,  Selden  B.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Honolulu;  Third  Circuit,  John  A, 
Maiihewman,  Kailua;  Fourth  Circuit, 
Charles  F.  Parsons.  Hilo;  Fifth  Circuit, 
J.  Hardy.  I.ihue.  Annual  salary,  .$4,000. 

New  .Mexico — Chief  Justice.  William  H. 
Pope.  Associate  Justices — John  R.  Mc- 
Fie,  Ira  A.  .Abbott.  Frank  W.  Parker,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Mann.  .Merritt  C.  Mechem,  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Abbott,  Clarence  J.  Roberts  and 
E.  R.  Wright.  Annual  salary,  .$3,000, 

Porto  Rico — Chief  Justice.  Josfe  C.  Her¬ 
nandez.  .Associate  Justices — Adolph 
Grant  Wolf,  Emilio  Toro  y  Cuevas  and 
James  H.  McLeary.  Annual  salary  of 
Chief  Justice,  $5.0U0;  of  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices,  $4,500, 

The  Philippines — Chief  Justice,  Cayetano 
Arellano,  Philippines.  Associate  Justices 
— Florentino  Torres,  Philippines;  Vlciorlno 
Mapa.  Philippines;  E.  Finley  Johnson, 
Michigan;  Adam  C.  Carson,  Virginia; 
Sherman  Morehead.  New  York;  Grant  T. 
Trent,  Tennessee.  Salary  of  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices,  $10,500. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

Presiding  Judge — Robert  M.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Michigan.  Associate  Judges — James 
P.  Smith,  California;  Arion  M.  Barber, 
Vermont,  and  Marion  De  Vries,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  !=;alaiies  of  judges  fixed  by  law  of 
August  5,  1900,  at  $10,000,  but  Congress 
appropriated  only  ,$7,000  for  the  year 
1909-' 10,  and  the  Urgent  Deficency  Ap- 
proiirlatlon  act,  approved  February  25,, 
3910,  made  that  allowance  permanent. 
Clerk  of  Court — Arthur  D,  helton.  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia;  salary,  $3, ,500.  Mar¬ 
shal — John  R.  Elder.  Ohio;  salary,  $3.1)00. 

Cnlted  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Chief  .lustire — Stanton  J.  Peelle,  Indiana. 
Associate  Justices — C.  B.  Howry,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Fenton  W.  Booth,  Illinois;  George 
W’.  Atkinson,  West  Virginia;  Samuel  S. 

Barney,  Wisconsin.  Annual  salary  of 
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Chief  Justice.  of  Associate  Jue- 

tlcee.  to, 000.  Chief  Clerk— Archibald 
Uupklns,  Massachusetts;  salary,  $3,500. 

Court  of  Appeals,  U.  C, 

Chief  Justice — Seth  Shepard.  D.  C.  As¬ 
sociate  Justicaa — Chttrivs  H.  Robb,  Vst^ 
ijiunt:  Joslah  A.  \  an  UrsJel.  \V>omliig. 
Annual  salary  of  Chief  Justice,  $7,500;  of 
Associates.  $7,000. 

Supremo  Court.  D.  C. 

Chief  Justice — Harry  M.  Clabaugh, 
Maryland.  Associate  Justices — Job  Bar¬ 
nard,  D  C. ;  T.  H.  Anderson,  Ohio;  Ash¬ 
ley  M.  Gould.  Maryland:  Wendell  F.  Staf¬ 
ford,  Vermont;  Daniel  Tbew  Wright, 
Ohio.  Annual  salary.  $6,000. 

United  States  Court  for  China. 

Judge— Rufus  H.  Thayer,  District  of 
Columbia,  $8,000;  District  Attorney,  Frank 
E.  Hinckley,  California,  $4,000;  Marshal, 
Daniel  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Michigan,  $3.0u0. 

United  States  District  Attorneys. 

(Salaries  range  from  $3,000  to  $lu.U00, 
according  to  relative  Importance  of  posts.) 

Alabama — (N.  D.)  Oliver  D.  Street, 

Birmingham;  (M.  D.)  Erastus  J.  Parsons, 
Montgomery;  (S.  D.)  William  H.  Arm- 
brecht.  Mobile. 

Alaska — (1st  D.)  John  Rustgard,  Ju¬ 
neau;  (3d  D.)  Bernard  S.  Kodey,  Nome; 
(3d  D.)  George  R.  Walker,  Valdes;  (4th 
D.)  James  J.  Crossley.  Fairbanks. 

Arizona — Joseph  E.  Morrison,  Tucson. 

Arkansas — (B.  D.)  W.  G.  Whipple.  Little 
Rock;  (W.  D.)  John  L  Worthington,  Fort 
Smith. 

California — (N.  D.)  Robert  T.  Devlin. 
San  Pnmcisco;  (S.  D.)  Aloyalus  I.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado-^Thoraas  Ward,  Jr.,  Denver. 

Connecticut — J.  T.  Robinson,  Hartford. 

Delaware — John  P.  Nlelds,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Clarence  R.  Wil¬ 
son.  Washington. 

Florida— (N.  D.)  Fred.  C.  Cubberly, 

Pensacola;  S.  D.)  John  M.  (Jheney,  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Georgia — (N.  D.)  Farlsb  C.  Tats,  At¬ 
lanta:  (S.  D.)  Marlon  Erwin,  Macon. 

Hawaii — A.  L.  C.  Atkinson.  Honolulu. 

Idaho — C.  H.  Llngenfelter,  Boise. 

Illinois— (N.  D.)  Edwin  W.  Sims,  Chica¬ 
go;  (E.  D.)  William  E.  Trautmann,  Dan¬ 
ville;  (S.  D.)  William  A.  Northcott, 

Springfield. 

Indiana — C.  W.  Millar,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — (N.  D.)  Fred.  F.  Favllle,  (B. 
D.)  M.  L.  Temple. 

Kansas — Harry  J.  Bone,  Topeka. 

Kentucky — (E.  D.)  James  N.  Sharp, 

Covington:  (W.  D.)  George  Du  Relle, 

Louisville. 

Louisiana — (S.  D.)  Charlton  R.  Beattla, 
New  Orleans;  (W.  D.)  E.  H.  Randolph, 
Shreveport. 

Maine — Robert  T.  Whltehouse,  Portland. 

Maryland — John  P.  Hill,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Asa  P.  French,  Boston. 

Michigan — (E.  D.)  Frank  H.  Watson. 
Detroit:  (W.  D.)  F.  C.  Wetmore,  Grand 
Ra[dds. 

Minnesota — Charles  C.  Houpt,  BL  Paul. 

Mississippi — (N.  D.)  William  D.  Frazee, 
Oxford:  (S.  D.)  Robert  C.  Lee.  Jack.«on. 

Missouri — (E.  D.)  Charles  A.  Houts. 

St.  Louis;  (W.  D.)  Leslie  J.  Lyons,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Montana — Jamss  W.  Freeman,  Helena. 


Nebraska — Francis  S.  Howell,  Omaha. 

Nevada — ''Srouei  Plan.  Ca's-'n  i  it. 

New  Hampshire— C.  W.  Holtt,  Concord. 

New  Jersey — J.  B.  Vreelaiid.  Newaia. 

New  Mexico — David  J.  Leahy,  Santa 
F6. 

New  York — (N.  D.)  G.  B.  Curtiss.  Bing¬ 
hamton;  (S.  D.)  Henry  A.  Wise,  New 
York  city;  ( E.  1).)  William  J.  Youngs, 
Brooklyn;  (W.  D.)  John  Lord  O'Brtan, 
Buflalo. 

North  (Carolina — (E.  D.)  Herbert  F. 

Sea  well,  Raleigh;  (W.  D.)  A.  E.  Holton, 
Winston. 

North  Dakota — P.  H.  Rourke.  Fargo. 

Ohio — (N.  D.)  William  L.  Day,  CTevo- 
land;  (S  D.)  Sherman  T.  McPherson. 
Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma — (E.  D.)  William  J.  Gregg, 
Tulsa;  (W.  D.)  John  Embry.  Guthrie. 

Oregon — John  McCourt.  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — (E.  D.)  J.  Whittaker 

Thompson.  Philadelphia;  (M.  D.)  Charles 
B.  Wltmer,  Harrlaburg;  (W,  D.)  John  H. 
Jordan,  Pittsburg. 

Porto  Rico — J.  R.  F.  Savage.  San  Juan. 


Rhode  Island — Charles  A.  Wilson,  I»rov- 
Idence. 


South 

Carolina — Ernest 

F. 

Cochran, 

Charleston. 

South 

Dakota — Edward 

BL 

Wagnar, 

Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee — (E.  D)  James  D.  Cox,  Knox¬ 
ville;  (M.  D.)  A.  M.  Tillman.  Nashville; 
(W.  D.)  Casey  Todd,  Memphis. 

Texas — (N.  D.)  William  H.  Atwell. 

Dallas:  (S.  D.)  M.  C.  McLemore,  Galves¬ 
ton;  (E.  D.)  James  W.  Ownby.  Paris;  (W. 
D.)  Charles  A.  Boynton.  Waco. 

Utah — Hiram  E.  Booth.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont — Alex.  Imnnett,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Virginia — (E.  D.)  Lunsford  L.  Lewis, 
Richmond:  (W.  D.)  Barnes  Gillespie, 

Roanoke. 

Washington — (W.  D.)  Elmer  Ely  Todd, 
Seattle  (E.  D.)  Oscar  Cain,  Spokane. 

West  Virginia  (N.  D.)  H.  Roy  Waugh, 
Parkersburg;  (S.  D.)  Harold  A.  Rltz, 

Huntington. 

■Wisconsin — (E.  D.)  Henry  K.  Butter¬ 
field.  Milwaukee;  (W.  D.)  George  H. 

Gordon.  Madison. 

Wyoming — T.  F.  Burke.  Cheyenne. 

United  State*  Marshalk. 

(Salaries  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,000, 
according  to  Importance  of  posts.) 

Alabama — (N.  D.)  Pope  M,  Long. 

Birmingham:  (M.  D.)  Benjamin  E. 

"Walker,  Montgomery;  (S.  D.)  Gilbert  B. 
Deans,  Mobile. 

Alaska — (1st  D.)  Herbert  L.  Faulkner. 
Juneau:  (2d  D.)  Thomas  C.  Powell.  Nome; 
(3d  D.)  Harvey  P.  Sullivan,  Valdez:  (4th 
D.)  H  K.  Love.  Fairbanks. 

Arizona — Charles  A.  Overlock.  Tucson- 
Arkansas — (E.  D.)  Harmon  L.  Remmel, 
Little  Rock;  (W.  D.)  John  Frank  Mayes, 
Fort  Smith. 

California — (N.  D.)  Charles  T.  Elliott, 
San  Francisco:  (S.  D.)  Leo  V.  Young- 
worth.  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — Dewey  C.  Bailey,  Denver, 
Connecticut — Edson  S.  Bishop.  Hartford. 
Delaware — Wm.  R.  FHnn.  'Wilmington. 
District  of  Columbia — Aullck  Palmer, 
Washington. 

Florida — (N.  D.)  Thomas  F,  McOourln, 
Pensacola;  (S.  D.)  John  F.  Horr,  Jackson¬ 
ville. 
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Georgia — (N.  D.)  Walter  H.  Johnson, 
Atlania;  (S.  O.)  George  F.  White,  Macon. 
Hawaii — E.  R.  Hendry,  Hunululu. 

Idaho — S.  L,.  Hodgln,  Bolsi, 

Illinois — (N.  D. )  Luman  T.  Hoy.  Chi¬ 
cago:  (E.  D.)  Charles  P.  Hitch,'  Danville; 
(S.  D.)  William  H.  Behrens,  Springfield. 
Indiana — Henry  C.  Pettit,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa — (N.  D.)  Edward  Knott.  Dubuque; 
(S.  D.)  Frank  B.  Clark.  Des  Moines. 
Kansas— Wm.  H.  Mackey,  jr.,  Topeka. 
Kentucky — (E.  D.)  Asbury  P  Patri.ck, 
Covington;  (W.  D.)  George  W.  lA>ng, 

Louisville. 

Loulslan.a — (B.  D.)  Victor  Lolsel,  New 
Orleans:  (W.  D.)  Ben  Ingouf,  Shreveport. 
Maine — Henry  W.  Mayo,  Portland. 
Maryland — George  W.  Padgett,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Massachusetts — Guy  Murchle,  Boston. 
Michigan — (B.  D.)  Milo  D.  Campbell, 
Detroit;  (W.  D.)  Frank  W.  Wait,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Minnesota — William  H.  Grimshaw,  St. 
Paul, 

Mississippi — (N.  D.)  Aaron  M.  Storer. 
Oxford;  (S.  D.)  Frederick  W.  Collins, 

Jackson. 

Missouri — (E.  D.)  Edward  F.  Regen- 
hardt,  St.  Louis;  (W.  D.)  Albert  J.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — A.  W.  Merrifleld,  Helena. 
Nebraska — William  P.  'Warner,  Omaha. 
Nevada — H.  J.  Humphreys,  Carson  City. 
New  Hampshire — E.  P.  Nute,  Concord. 
New  Jersey — Thomas  J.  Alcott,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico — Creighton  M.  Foraker,  Al¬ 
buquerque. 

New  York — (N.  D.)  Van  Rensselaer 

Weaver,  Auburn:  (S.  D.)  William  Henkel, 
New  York  City;  (E.  D.)  Charles  J. 

Haubert,  Brooklyn;  (W.  D.)  William  R. 
Compton,  Elmira. 

North  Carolina — (E.  D.)  Claudius  Dock¬ 
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ery,  Raleigh;  (W.  D.)  William  B,  Logan, 
Greensboro. 

North  Dakota — James  F.  Shea.  Faruo. 

Ohio — (N.  D.)  Hyman  D.  Davis,  Cleve¬ 
land;  (S.  D.)  Eugene  L.  Lewis.  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Oklahoma — (B.  D.)  Samnel  O.  Victor, 

Ardmore;  (W.  D.)  -  - , 

Anadarko. 

Oregon — Elmer  B.  Colwell.  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — (E.  D.)  John  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Philadelphia;  (M.  D.)  James  M. 
Yeager,  Scranton;  (W.  D.)  Enos  H.  Por¬ 
ter,  Pittsburg. 

Porto  Rico — H.  S.  Hubbard,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island — Daniel  R.  Ballou,  Provl- 
den  ce. 

South  Carolina — J.  D.  Adams,  Cbarlea- 
toa. 

South  Dakota — Seth  Bullock,  Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee — (E.  D.)  James  G.  Crumbllss, 
Knoxville;  (M.  D.)  John  W.  Overall,  Nash¬ 
ville;  (W.  D.)  J.  Sam  Johnson,  Memphis. 

Texas — (N.  D.)  George  H.  Green;  Dal¬ 
las  (S.  D.)  C.  G.  Brewster.  Galveston: 
(E.  D.)  Dupont  B.  Lyon.  Paris;  (W.  D.) 
Eugene  Nolte,  San  Antonio. 

Utah — J.  H.  Anderson,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont — Horace  Ward  Bailey,  Rut¬ 
land. 

Virginia — (E.  D.)  Clarence  Q.  Smlthers, 
Norfolk:  (W.  D.)  Robert  A.  Fulwller, 
Harrisonburg. 

Washington — (W.  D.)  Charles  B.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Tacoma;  (E.  D.)  George  H.  Baker, 
Spokane. 

West  Virginia — (N.  D.)  James  E.  Doyle, 
Parkersburg;  (S.  D.)  Frank  H.  Tyree, 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin — (E.  D.)  Harry  A.  Wlel, 

Milwaukee;  (W.  D.)  Charles  Lewiston, 
Madison. 

Wyoming — Ixiuls  O.  Davis.  Cheyenne. 
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THE  SENATE. 


JAMES  B.  SHERMAN,  o*  New  York. 

Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Senate 
CHARLES  G.  BENNETT,  of  New  York,  Secret . 


Salary  of  each  Senator,  $7,000. 
Republicans,  69;  Democrats,  88. 


.$12,000 
.  0,000 


Name. 

John  H.  Bankhead. 
Joseph  F.  Johnston 

James  P.  Clarke... 
Jeff  Davis . 


George  C.  Perkins 
Frank  P.  Flint... 


Simon  Guggenheim . 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr, 

Morgan  Q.  Bulkeley.... 
Frank  B.  Brandegee. . . 

Henry  A.  Du  Pont _ 

Harry  A.  Richardson. . 

James  P.  Taliaferro.,., 
Duncan  V.  Fletcher,.., 


Alabama.  Present 

Party.  Home.  P.  O.  Service  Began.  Term  Ends. 

.Democrat. ..  .Fayette  . June  17,  1907.  .March  8.  1013 

.Democrat - Birmingham  ..Aug.  6.  1907.  .March  3,  1910 

Arkansas. 

.Democrat - Little  Rock _ March  4,  1903.  .March  3,  1910 

.  Democrat. ..  .Little  Rock. ..  .March  4,  1007.  .March  8,  1913 

California. 

.Republican... Oakland  . July  24.  1893. .March  8,  1010 

.Republican. .  .Los  Angeles. .  ..March  4,  1900 .. March  8,  1911 
Colorado. 

.Republican..  .Denver  . March  4.  1907.  .March  3,  1913 

.Democrat - Denver  . March  4,  1909.  .March  8,  1910 

Connecticut. 

.Republican...  Hartford  . March  4,  1906.  .March  3.  1911 

.Republican. .  .New  London. .  .May  0,  1900.  .March  8,  1916 
Delaware. 

Republican. .  .Wilmington  ...June  13,  1906.  .March  8,  1911 

.Republican.  ..Dover  . March  4,  1907.  .March  3.  1013 

Florida. 

.Democrat - Jacksonville  .  .March  4,  1899. .March  8,1911 

.Democrat.... Jacksonville  ...March  4.  1900. .March  8.  1810 
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Georf^ia. 

Aug'ustus  O.  Bacon . Democrat. ..  .Macon  * . March  4.  181^5.  . March  8.  191^ 

^Ju^eph  M.  Terrell . Democrat. ... Gi  eenville . Nov.  17  1910.  .March  3,  1915 

Idaho. 

Weldon  B.  Heyburn . HepubJlcan. ..  Wallace  . March  4,  1903.. March  S.  1915 

William  E.  Boran . Republican. ..  Boise  City . March  4»  1907 .  .March  8.  1913 

UliaoU. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom . Republican.  ...'<pr;ngfleld  - Dec.  4.  1883.  .March  3.  1913 

William  Lorlmer . Republican. .  .Chicago  . June  18»  1909.  .March  3,  1915 

Indiana. 

Al!*ert  J.  Beveridge . ReifUbllcan. .  .  Iniiianapniis  ..March  4.  1'‘99.  .March  8.  1911 

Benjamin  F.  Shively . Democrat. ..  .South  Bend.  ...March  4.  1900.  .March  3,  1915 

Iowa. 

Albert  B.  Cummins . Republican. .. Des  Molnea. . . .  Nov.  24.  1908.  .March  8.  1915 

^Lafayette  Y'oung . Republican. .  .Des  Moines. ..  N'ov.  12,  1910.  .March  3,  1913 

Kansas. 

Charles  Curtis . Republican.  ..Topeka  . Jan  22.  1907.  .March  3.  1913 

Ji^sepb  L.  Bristow . Republican. .  .Salina  . March  4,  1909.  .March  8,  1915 

Kentucky. 

Thomas  H.  Paynter . Democrat. ..  .Greenup  .  March  4.  1907. . March  3.  1913 

William  O.  Bradley . Republican. .  .Beechmoni  ...March  4,  1909.  .March  3,  1915 

Louisiana. 

Murphy  J.  Foster .  Democrat _ Franklin  . March  4  1901 ,  .March  3.  1913 

■James  R.  Thornton . Democrat _ Alexandria  ...Aug.  27,  1910.  .March  3,  1915 

Maine. 

Eugene  Hale . Republican. .. Ellsworth  . March  4.  1881.  .March  3,  1911 

WMlIIam  P.  Frye . Republican. .  .Lewiston  . March  18  1881 .  .March  3.  1913 

Maryland. 

*Isldor  Rayner . Democrat. ..  .Baltimore  .....March  4.  1905.  .March  3,  191 1 

John  Walter  Smith . Democrat _ Snow  Hill . March  24,  1908. .  March  3,  1915 

Massacliusetts. 

Henry  Cabot  Dodge . Republican. .. Nabant  . March  4.  1^J93.  .March  3.  1911 

•  Wir.throp  Murray  Crane-. .  ..Republican.  ..Dalton  . Oct  12.  1904.  .March  3,  1913 

Michigan. 

Julius  C.  Burrows . Republican. .  .Kalamazoo  ....Jan.  23,  ISflO.  .March  8,  1911 

William  AMen  Smith . ...Republican. .  .Grand  Rapids..  Feb.  6,  1907.  .March  3.  1»  13 

Minnesota. 

Knute  Nelson . ...Republican. .  .Alexandria  ....March  4,  1896.  .March  8,  1913 

Moses  E.  Clapp . .  •Republican..  .St.  Paul . Jan.  23,  1901.  .March  8,  1911 

MlssNKippi. 

^Hernando  De  Soto  Money _ Democrat - Mississippi  C’y.Oct.  8.  1897.  .March  3,  1911 

'^Leroy  Percy . Democrat. . .  .Greenville  . .. .  Feb.  23,  1910.  .March  o,  191J 

Missouri. 

William  J.  Stone . . .  .Democrat. ,.  .Jefferson  City. .March  4,  1903.  .March  3,  1915 

William  Warner . .Republican. .  .Kansas  City. March  18,  1906.  .March  3,  1911 

Montana.  ^  ^ 

Thomas  H.  Carter . .  .Republican. .  .Helena  . March  4,  1905.  .March  3,  1911 

Joseph  M.  Dlxon.-...^ . Republican. .  .Missoula  . March  4,  1907 .. March  3,  1913 

Nebraska. 

Elmer  J.  Burkett . Republican. .. Lincoln  . ...  •••«March  4,  1905.  .March  8,  1911 

Norris  Brown . . .Republican. .  .Kearney  . March  4,  1907 .. March  8,  1913 

Nevada. 

Francis  O.  Newlands . Democrat. ..  .Reno  March  4,  1903.  .March  3,  1915 

George  8.  Nixon . Republican. .  .Wlnnemucca  ...March  4.  1905.  .March  3,  1911 

New  Hampshire. 

Jacob  H.  Galllnger . Republican. .  .Concord  March  4.  1891.  .March  3,  1915 

Henry  E.  Burnham . Republican. .  .Manchester  ... .March  4,  1901.  .March  8,  19lo 

New  Jersey. 

John  Kean . Republican..  .Elizabeth  . March  4.  1^.  .March  8.  1911 

Frank  O.  Briggs . Republican. .  .Trenton  March  4,  1907.  .March  8.  I9ld 

New  York. 

Chauncey  M.  D«pew . Republican. .  .New  York. . March  4,  18TO.  .March  ^  1911 

Ellhu  Root . Republican. .  .New  Y’ork - March  4,  1909.  .March  3,  1916 


‘Appointed  on  November  17.  1910,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  S.  Clay.  D.  ‘‘Appointed  on  November  12,  1910,  to  fiU  vacancy  caus^  '’Soa.K 
ceaih  of  Jonathan  P.  Dolllvcr.  K.  'Appointed  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the 
of  Samuel  D.  ilcKnery,  D.  after  Governor  Jared  T.  Sanders,  D.,  elected  by  the  L^eia- 
laiure,  cecided  not  to  qualify.  Elected  by  Legislature  December  6,  1910.  Elected  to 
succeed  himself  for  the  term  ending  March  3,  1917.  ®John  Sharp  Williams,  D.,  elects 
f<'i  six-year  term  ending  March  3.  1917.  ‘Elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Anselm  G.  McLaurinr  D.,  succeeding  James  Gordon,  D.,  who  seiwed  by  appointment 
from  December  27,  19o9,  to  February  23,  1910. 
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North  Carollnu. 

F.  M.  Slmmona . ^Democrat _ RaJelgh  .......March  4,1901. 

Lee  S.  Overman.- . Democrat. ..  .Salisbury  —....March  4,1903. 

North  Dakota. 

Porter  J.  McCumber . Republican. .  .'W’ahpeton  . March  4,  1899., 

‘William  E.  Purcell . Dei.iocrat. . . . Walipeion  . Feb.  1,1010. 

Ohio. 

Charles  Dick . Republican. .  .Akron  . . .March  2,1904. 

Theodore  E.  Burton . Republican ..  .Cleveland  - March  4,1009. 

Ulclalioina. 

Robert  L.  Owen . ...Democrat _ Muskogee  . Deo.  11.1907. 

Thomas  P.  Gore . Democrat. ..  .Lawton  . . Dec.  11,  1907. 

Oregon. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  jr . Republican. .  .Portland  ..  —  ..March  4,1907. 

George  E.  Chamberlain . Democrat. ..  .Portland  . March  4,1909. 

Perms.vl  Vania. 

Boles  Penrose . Republican. ..  Philadelphia  ...March  4.1807. 

George  T.  Oliver . Republican. .  .Pittsburg  .....March  17,  1909. 

Rhode  Island. 

Nelson  W.  .aldrlch . Republican. ..  Providence  ....Oct.  5,  1881. 

George  P.  U'eimore . Republican. .  .Newport . Jan.  21,  1908. 

South  Carolina. 

Benjamin  R.  Tillman . Democrat . Trenton  . March  4.  1895. 

Ellison  U.  Smith . Democrat. ..  .Florence  . March  4,  1009. 

South  Dakota. 

Robert  J.  Gamble . Re(>ubllcan. . .  Vuiikton  . March  4,  1901. 

Coe  I.  Crawford . Republican. .  .Huron  . .March  4,1909.. 

Tennessee. 

James  B.  Frazier . Detnocra i  . .  . ciiaiianooga  .  .March27.  1905. 

Robert  L.  Taylor . Democrat.  ..  .Nashville  . March  4,  1907. 


March  3,  1913 
March  3,  1915 

March  8.  1911 
.March  3,  1916 

March  3,  1911 
.March  3,  1915 

March  8.  1918 
March  3,  1915 

.March  8.  1913 
March  3,  1916 

.March  3,  1915 

•  March  8,  1911 

March  3.  lull 
.March  3.  1913 

.March  3,  1913 
.March  3,  1915 

•  March  3,  1913 
Marvm  3,  1915 

.  March  3.  1911 
.March  3.  1913 

Texas. 

Charles  A.  Culberson . Democrat.  ,.  .Dallas  . March  4,  18»9.  . March  3,  1911 

Joseph  VV  Bailey . Democrat ..  .Gainesville  March  4.  1901 .. March  3.  1913 

Utah. 

Reed  Smoot  . Republican. .  .Provo  City ....  March  4.  1903.  .  March  8.  1915 

George  Sutherland . Republican. .  ..Salt  Lake  City.  .March  4,  1905.  .March  3,  1911 

Vermont. 

William  P.  Dillingham . Refiubllcan. . .  Waierbury  ....Oct.  18,  19u0.  .March  3.  1909 

-Carroll  S.  Page . Republican. .  .Hyde  Park . Oct.  21.  1908.  .March  3,  1911 

Virginia. 

Thomas  S.  Mart.n . Democrat. ..  .Charlottevllle  ..March  4.  1895.  March  3.  1913 

•Claude  A.  Swanson . Democrat - Chatham  . Aug.  1,  1910.  .March  3,  1911 

Washington. 

Samuel  H.  Piles  . - . Republican. .  .Seauie  . March  4,  1905.  .March  3,  1911 

Wesley  L.  Jones . Republican. .  .North  Yakima  March  4,  1909.  .March  8,  1915 

West  Virginia. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins . Republican. .. Elkins  . March  4,  1895.  .March  8,  1913 

Nathan  B.  Scott  . Republican. ..  Wheeling  . Match  4,  1899 .  .March  8.  1911 

Wisconsin. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette . Republican. .  .Madison . March  4,  1905 .. March  3,  1911 

Isaac  Stephenson  . Kopubllcan. .  .Marinette  . May  17,  1907.  .March  8.  1816 

Wyoming. 

Francis  K.  Warren . Hepuhllcan. .  .Che\  enne  . Nov. 

Clarence  D.  Clark . Republican. .  .Evanston  . Jan. 


18,  1890.  .March  3,  1913 
23.  199.5.  .March  H.  1911 


resigned. 


on  1  ebruary  1,  1910,  lo  succeed  Fountain  L,  Thompson,  D,,  rt 
Mr.  Ihomp.sun  having  been  appointed  on  November  10,  1909,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 

R'  “Elected  to  succeed  himself  for  the  term  ending 
March  3,  IJli.  Appointed  on  August  1,  1910.  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Jonn  W.  Daniel,  D. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

JOSEPH  G.  CANNON  (R,),  Illinois,  Speaker  .  812  000 

ALEXANDER  McDOlYELL  (R-),  Pennsylvania,  Clerk  . ,  5*000 

Salary  of  each  Rep^sentatlve,  Delegate  and  Resident  Commissioner,  $7,500.’ 
Republicans,  21u;  Dernociats,  lt5;  total,  391;  vacancy,  1;  Rep.  majority,  40. 

Alabama. 

1.  George  W.  Taylor  (D.).  .Demopolls. 

2.  S.  H.  Dent,  jr.  (D.) . Montgomery. 

3.  Henry  D.  Clayton  (D.).  .Eufala. 


4.  William  B.  Craig  fD.)..  Selma. 

6.  J.  Thomas  Heaiu  (D.) ..  Lafayette. 
3.  R.  P.  Hobson  (D.) . Greensboro. 


7.  John  L.  Burnett  (D.). . .Gadsden. 

8.  Wm.  Richardson  (D.). ..  Huntsville. 

9.  O.  W.  Underwood  (D.) ..  Birmingham. 

Arkansas. 

1.  R.  Bruce  Macon  (D.) _ Helena. 

2.  lY.  A.  Oldfield  (D. ).....  Batesvllle. 

3.  J.  C.  Floyd  (D.) . YellvlUe. 
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4.  IUb  Cnraiia  CD.) . Fort  Smith. 

6.  Chu-Iu  C.  Raid  CD.) _ MorrlUton. 

6.  3.  T.  Roblnsoa  <D.). . . .  J^noka. 


7.  R.  lllaOT  Wallaca  (D.)..M&BiM>lla. 
Califoralh. 

1.  W.  r.  Bnclahrisbt  (R.).  Navadh  Otr 
S.  D.  B.  UelUalay  (R.)....  Santa  itoaa. 
I.  Joa.  R.  Knowlaxid  (R.). .Alameda. 


4.  Jullua  Kaba  (R.) . Saa  FrancUco. 

0.  Bw  A.  Uayaa  (R.K . Sas  Joaa. 

6.  J.  C.  Needham  (R.) . Uodeato. 

7.  Jamaa  McLachlaa  CR-)-  PaaadesA 

8.  fl.  C.  Smith  (R.) . Baherafleld. 


Colorado. 

At  Latb*— Ed.  T.  Taylor  (D).aiaawood  Spsa 
1.  Attaraoa  W.  Rucker  (D.)rt.  Ltc«aa. 

S.  John  A.  Martin  (D.)....  Pueblo. 
Connactlcmt. 

At  Lance  J.  Q.  Tllaon  (R)...New  Haven. 

1.  E.  Etevena  Henry  (R).  Rockville. 

X  N.  D.  Sperry  (R.) . New  Haven. 

3.  Edwin  W.  Hlxctns  (R.)  Norwich. 

4.  Ebeneaer  J.  Hill  (R). ..  Norwalk- 

Delaware. 

At  Lateo — Wm.H.  Heald(R) .  Wilmington. 

Florida. 

1.  8.  M.  Sparkman  CD.) . . .  Tampa. 


X  Frank  CTark  (D.) . Galneavllla. 

X  Dannltta  H.  Maya  CD.) . .  Montleallo. 
OoorKla. 

1.  C.  G.  Edwards  (D.) . Savannah. 

2.  'S.  A.  Roddenberry _ Thomasvllle. 

X  D.  M.  Huchaa  (D.) - Danville. 

4.  Wm.  C.  Adamaon  (D.). . Carrollton. 

6.  L.  F.  Llvlngaton  (D.). ..  Covington. 

6.  Cbaa.  V.  Bartlett  CD.)..  Macon. 

7.  Gordon  Lea  (D.) . Chlckamanga. 

X  Wm.  M.  Howard  CD.).. . Lexington. 

8.  Thomaa  M.  Bell  fD  )...  .Galneavllla 

10.  T.  W.  Hardwick  (D.). ..  SanderavUla 

11.  Wm.  O.  Brantley  (D.). . Brunawlck. 


Idaho. 

At  Large  T.  R  Hamer  (R)  St.  Anthony. 
Dllnoli. 

1.  M.  R  Madden  (R.) . Chicago. 

X  Jamaa  R  Mann  (R)...  Chicago. 

X  Wm.  W.  Wllaon  (R). ..  Chicago. 

4.  J.  T.  McDermott  (D.)..  Chicago. 

6.  A.  J.  Sabath  <D.) . Chicago. 

6.  *Wllllam  J.  Moxiey  (R).  Chicago. 

7.  Fred  Lundln  (R) . Chicago. 

8.  Thoa  Qallagbar  (D.) . . .  .Chicago. 

X  Ranry  X  BouUll  (R)..  Chicago. 

10.  Oaorga  B.  Foaa  (R).. . .Chicago. 

11.  B.  M.  Snapp  (R) . . Joliet. 

IX  Chaa.  B.  Fuller  (R).....  Belvldera 
IX  Frank  O.  Lowden  (R)..  Oregon. 

14.  Jamaa  MoKlnnoy  (R.). ..  Aledo. 

16.  George  W.  Prince  (R.) . .  .Galesburg. 

IX  Joaeph  V.  Graff  (R). .  ..Peoria. 

17.  J.  jL  Sterling  <R) . .Bloomington.  * 

IX  J.  O.  Cannon  (R.) . Danville.  | 

19.  W.  B.  McEClnley  (R). ..  Champaign.  i 

20.  H.  T.  Rainey  (D.) . Carrollton. 

21.  Jaa.  M.  Graham  (D.). . . .  SprlngOald. 

2X  W.  A.  Rodenbere  (R.)..  Elast  St.  Louis. 

23.  Martin  D.  Foster  (D.)...OIney 

24.  P.  T.  Chapman  (R)....  Vienna. 

26.  N.  B.  Thlstlawood  (R.).  Cairo. 

Tmilene 

1.  John  W.  Boahne  (D.). . .  BvanavlIIa. 

X  WUUam  A.  ChUlop  (D.).  Vlnoennss. 

8.  William  B  Cox  (D.) .. .Jasper. 


A  lAnooln  Dixon  (D.) . North  Vamon. 

6.  Ralph  W.  Moaa  (D.) _ Brazil. 

6.  W.  O.  Barnard  (R1 - Newcastla 

7.  Chaa.  A.  Korbly  (D.)..  Indianapolis. 

8.  J.  A.  M.  Adair  <D.). ...  Portland. 

9.  M.  A.  Morrison  (D.). .. .  Franktort. 

10.  E.  D.  Crumpacker  (R).  Valparaiso. 

11.  Geo.  W.  Rauch  (D.)....  Marlon. 

IX  Cyrus  CUna  (D.) . Anola. 

13.  Hairy  A.  Bxmhart  (D.)  Rocbaatar. 

lewa. 

1.  C.  A.  Kennedy  (R) . Montrosa 

X  A.  F.  Dawson  (R.) . Ehwrton. 

X  Charles  E.  Pickett  (R).  Waterloo. 

4.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (R)..  North  wood. 

6.  James  W.  Good  (R)...  Cedar  Raplda. 

6.  N.  E.  Kendall  (R) . Albla. 

,  7.  John  A.  T.  Hull  (R) ...  Dea  Moines. 

I  6.  W.  D.  Jamieson  (D.) _ Shenandoah. 

;  9.  Waller  I.  Smith  (R)...  Coubcll  Bluffs. 

;  10.  Frank  P.  Woods  (R)...  Eathervllle. 
i  11.  E.  H.  Hubbard  (R.). ...  Sioux  City. 

i  Kansas. 

1.  D.  R  Anthony,  jr.,  (R) Leavenworth. 

I  2.  C.  F.  Scott  (R.) . lola. 

1  3.  P.  P.  Campbell  iR.) _ Pittsburg. 

4.  James  M.  Miller  (R.). ..  Council  Grove. 
6.  W.  A.  Calderbead  (R.). .  Marysville. 

6.  Wm.  A.  Reeder  (R) ...  .Logan. 

7.  Edmond  H.  Madison  (R  Dodge  City. 

8.  Victor  Murdock  (R). ...  Wichita. 

Kentucky. 

L  OUle  M.  Jamea  (D.)  ...Marlon. 

X  A.  O.  Stanley  (D.) . Henderson. 

8.  R.  T.  Thomas.  Jr.  (D.) .  .Central  City. 

4.  BenJ.  Johnson  (D.) . Bardstown. 

6.  Swagar  Sherley  (D.). ..  .Louisville. 

6.  J.  L.  Rblnock  (D.) . Covington. 

7.  J.  C.  Canuill  (D.) . Georgetown. 

8.  Harvey  Helm  (D.) . Stanford. 

9.  J.  B.  Bennett  (R) . Greenup. 

10.  J.  W.  Langley  (R) _ Spurlock. 

11.  D.  C.  Edwards  (R.)....  London. 

Loolalana. 

1.  Albert  Estoplnal  (D.) _ New  Orleana 

2.  ‘H.  Garland  Dupre  (D.).  New  Orleana 

3.  Robert  F.  Broussard(D.)  New  Iberia. 

4.  J.  T.  Watkins  (D.) . Mlnden. 

5.  Jos.  E.  RansJell  (D.)...L.  Providence. 

6.  R  C.  Wlckllffe  (D.) _ St.  Franclsvllle 

7.  A.  P.  EhjJo  (D.) . Lake  Charles. 

'  Maine. 

1.  Amos  L.  Allen  (R) . Alfred. 

2.  John  P.  Swaaey  (R). ...  Canton. 

8.  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  (R.)  Augusta. 

4.  F.  E.  Guernsey  (R). ...  Dover. 

Maryland. 

1.  J.  H.  Covington  (D.)--.  Elaston. 

2.  J.  F.  C.  Talbott  (D.). .  .Towson. 

8.  John  Kronmlller  (R)...  Baltimore. 

4.  John  Gin.  Jr.  (D.) . La  Plata. 

6.  Sydney  E.  Mudd  (R.)...  La  Plata. 

6.  George  A.  Pearre  (R) ..  Cumberland. 
Massachuaetts. 

1.  Geo.  P.  Lawrence  <K.). .  North  Adams. 


2.  Fredk.  H.  Glllett  (R.). .  Springfield. 
8.  C.  Q.  Washburn  (R.) . . .  Worcastsr. 

4.  ‘John  J.  Mitchell.  D .  . 

6.  Butler  Ames  (R.) . Lowell. 

6.  A.  P.  Gardner  (R) . Hamilton. 

7.  EJrnest  W.  Roberts  (R.)  Chelsea. 

8.  Sainl.  W.  McCall  (BL),  .  Winchester. 

9.  J.  A.  Kellher  (D.) . Boston. 

10.  J.  F.  O'Connell  (D.) . Boston. 


•Elected  February  16,  1910,  to  All  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James  M.  Griggs 
(D.).  ’Elected  November  23,  1909,  to  succeed  William  Lorlmer  (R.),  resigned.  ’Elected 
November  8,  1910,  to  fill  vacanc>'  caused  by  death  of  S.  L.  Gilmore  (D.).  ‘EJlected  No¬ 
vember  8,  1910,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Tlrrell  (R.). 
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11.  A.  J.  Peter*  CD.) . Boston. 

12.  John  W.  Week*  (R.). ..  .Newton. 

13.  Wm.  S.  Greene  tR.) - Fall  River. 

14.  'Eugene  N.  Foss  (D.) ..  Boston. 

Michigan. 

1.  Eldwin  Denby  (R.) . Detroit. 

2.  C.  E.  Townsend  (R.). ..  .Jackson. 

3.  Wash'n  Gardner  (R.) _ Albion. 

4.  Edw.  h.  Hamilton  (R.). Niles. 

R.  Gerrlt  J.  Dlekema  (R.) .  .Holland. 

6.  Samuel  W.  Smith  (R.). .  .Pontiac. 

7.  Henry  McMoran  (R.) _ Port  Huron. 

8.  Jos.  W.  Fordney  (R.) . . .  Saginaw. 

9.  Jas.  C.  McLaughlin  (R.)Muskegon. 

10.  George  A.  Loud  (R.) _ Oscoda. 

11.  F.  S.  Dodds  (R.) . Mt.  Pleasant. 

12.  H.  O.  Young  (R.) . Ishpemlng. 

Minnesota. 

1.  Ja*.  A.  Tawney  tR.) _ Winona. 

2.  W.  S.  Hammond  (D.). .  St.  James. 

3.  C.  R.  Davis  (R.) . St.  Peter. 

4.  Fred  C.  Stevens  (R.)....St.  Paul. 

6.  F.  M.  Nye  (R.) . Minneapolis. 

8.  C.  A.  Lindbergh  (R.). ..  Little  Falls. 

7.  A.  J.  Volstead  (R.) . Granite  Falls. 

8.  C.  B.  Miller  (R.) . Duluth. 

9.  H.  Steenerson  (R.) . Crookston. 

Mississippi. 

1.  E.  S.  Candler,  Jr.  (D.). . Corinth. 

2.  Thomas  Splght  (D.) . Ripley. 

3.  B.  O.  Humphreys  (D.). .  Greenville. 

4.  T.  U.  Sisson  (D.) . Winona. 

6.  A.  M.  Byrd  (D.) . Philadelphia. 

6.  E.  J.  Bowers  (D.) . Bay  St.  Louis. 

7.  W.  A.  Dickson  (D.) . Cantervllle. 

8.  J.  W.  Collier  (D.) . Warren. 

Missouri. 

1.  Jas.  T.  Lloyd  (D.) . Shelbyville. 

2.  Wm.  W.  Rucker  (D.)...  Keytesvllle. 

3.  J.  W.  Alexander  (D.) _ Gallatin. 

4.  C.  F.  Booher  (D.) . Savannah. 

B.  Wm.  P.  Borland  (D.) . . .  Kansas  City. 

6.  “C.  C.  Dickinson  (D.) ..  Clinton, 

7.  C.  W.  Hamlin  (D.) . Springfield. 

8.  D.  W.  Shackelford  (D.) .  Jefferson  City. 

9.  Champ  Clark  (D.) . Bowling  Green. 

10.  Richard  Bartholdi  (R.) .  .St.  Louis. 

11.  P.  F.  Gill  (D.) . St.  Louis. 

12.  H.  M.  Coudrey  (R.) . St.  Louis. 

13.  Polltte  Elvins  (R.) . Elvins. 

14.  Chas.  A.  Crow  (R.) . Caruthersvllle. 

15.  Chas.  H.  Morgan  (R.). .  .Joplin. 

16.  A.  P.  Murphy  <R.) . Rolla. 

Montana. 

At  Large — C.  N.  Pray  (R.). Fort  Benton. 
Nebraska. 

1.  John  A.  Maguire  (D.) ..  .Lincoln. 

2.  G.  M.  Hitchcock  (D.) ..  .Omaha. 

3.  James  P.  Latta  (D.) _ Tekamah. 

4.  E,  H.  Hlnshaw  (R.). , . . Fairburv. 

5.  G.  W.  Norris  (R.) . McCook- 

6.  M.  P.  Klnkald  (R.) . O’Neill. 

Nevada. 

At  ILarge — George  A.  Bartlett 

(D.)  . Tonopah. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  C.  A.  Sulloway  (R.). ...  Manchester. 

2.  F.  D.  Currier  (R.) . Canaan. 

New  Jersey, 

ij-H.  C.  Loudenslager  (R.l.Paulsboro. 


2. 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


John  J.  Gardner  (R.) . . .  Atlantlo  City. 

B.  F.  Howell  (K.) . N.  Brunswick. 

Ira  W.  Wood  (R.) . Trenton. 

Chas.  N.  Fowler  (R.) . . .  Elizabeth. 
William  Hughes  (D.) _ Paterson. 

R.  Wayne  Parker  (R.).  .Newark. 

Wra.  H.  Wiley  (R.) . East  Orange. 

E.  F.  Klnkead  <D.) . Jersey  City. 

James  A.  Hamlll  (D.)..  Jersey  City. 
New  York. 

W.  W.  Cock*  (R.) . Old  Westbury. 

G.  H.  Lindsay  (D.) . Brooklyn. 

Otto  G.  Foelker  (R.). ..  .Brooklyn. 
Charles  B.  Law  (R.) ...  .Brooklyn. 

Richard  Young  (R.) . Brooklyn. 

W.  M.  Calder  fR.) . Brooklyn. 

J.  J.  Fitzgerald  (D.) ...  .New  York. 

D.  J.  Riordan  (D.) . New  York- 

H.  M.  Goldfogle  (D.). ..  New  York. 

William  Sulzer  (D.) . New  York. 

C.  V.  Fornes  (D.) . New  York. 

Michael  F.  Conroy  (D.).  New  York. 


Herbert  Parsons  (R.) _ New  York. 

Wm.  Willett,  Jr.  (D.). ..  New  York. 

J.  Van  V.  Olcott  (R.). .  ..New  York. 

F.  B.  Harrison  (D.) . New  York. 

Wm.  S.  Bennet  (R.). ...  New  York. 

J.  A.  Goulden  (D.) . New  York. 

John  A.  Andrus  (R.) _ Yonkers. 

T.  W.  Bradley  (R.) . Walden. 

Hamilton  Fish  (R.) . Garrison. 

Wm.  H.  Draper  tR.) . . .  .T.anslngburg. 

G.  N.  South  wick  (R.).  ..Albany. 

G.  W.  Fairchild  (R.). ..  Oneonta. 

Cyrus  Durey  (R.) . Johnstown. 

Geo.  R.  Malbv  (R.) . Ogdensburg. 

C.  S.  Millington  (R.) - Herkimer. 

Chas.  L.  Knapp  tR.). . .  .Lowville. 

M.  E.  Driscoll  (R.) . Syracuse. 

John  W.  Dwight  (R.). .  .Drvden. 

Sereno  B.  Payne  tR-)..  Auburn. 

’James  S.  Havens  (D.)  Rochester. 

J.  Sloat  Fassett  tR.) _ Elmira. 

Jas.  S.  Simmons  tR.) ...  Niagara  Falla 
Daniel  A.  Driscoll  (D.).  .Buffalo. 

DeA.  S.  Alexander  tR-).  Buffalo. 

E.  B.  Vreeland  (R.) . Salamanca. 

North  Carolina. 

John  H.  Small  (D.) . Washington. 

Claude  Kitchin  (D.) . Scotland  Neck 

Chas.  R.  Thomas  tD.) _ Newbern. 

Edward  W.  Pou  (D.) _ Smithfleld. 

J.  M.  Morehead  (R.) . Greensboro. 

H.  L.  Godwin  (D.) . Dunn. 

Robert  N.  Page  (D.) . Blscoe. 

Chas.  H.  Cowles  (R.). . .  Wllkesboro. 

E.  Y.  Webb  (D.) . Shelby. 

J.  G.  Grant  (R.) . Hendersonville 

North  Dakota. 


At  Large — L.  B.  Hanna  (R.).  Fargo. 
A.  J.  Gronna  (R.) . Lakota. 


Ohio. 

1.  Nicholas  Lor.gworth  tR.)  Cincinnati. 

2.  Herman  P.  Goebel  (R.).  .Cincinnati. 

3.  James  M.  Cox  tD.) . Dayton. 

4.  W.  E.  Touvelle  (D.) . . . .  Cellna. 

5.  T.  T.  Ansberry  (D.) ....  Defiance. 

6.  M.  R.  Denver  (D.) . Wilmington. 

7.  J.  Warren  Kelfer  (R.)...  Springfield. 

8.  Ralph  D.  Cole  (R.) . Findlay. 

9.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  (D.)... Toledo. 

10.  A.  R.  Johnson  (R.) . Ironton. 

11.  Albert  Douglas  (R.) . Chllllcothe. 


'Elected  March  22,  1910,  to  fill  vacancy  caqused  by  the  death  of  William  C.  Lov- 
enng  (R.).  Has  resigned  to  become  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  ^Elected  February 
1,  1910,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  David  A.  De  Armond  (D.).  ’Elected 
April  19,  1910,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James  B.  Perkins  (R.). 
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12.  E.  L.  Taylor,  jr.  (R.) . .  Columbut. 

IS  Carl  C.  AcdcraoD  (D.)..,  Fosturta. 
lA  Wiliam  G.  otiarv  CD.) _ £l)ria. 

15.  Janies  Joyee  (R. ) . Cambridge. 

16.  D.  A.  Hollingsworth  (R-jCadlz. 

17.  W.  A.  Asnbrook  iD.). ..  Johnstown. 
IS.  James  Kennedy  (R.., ....  Youngstown. 

19.  W.  A.  Thomas  (R.). ...  Niles. 

20.  Paul  Howland  (R.) - Cleveland. 

21.  »J.  H.  Cassidy  (R.) ...  Cleveland. 

Oklahoma. 

1.  Bird  S.  McGuire  iR.). . .  Pawnea 

2.  R.  T.  Morgan  (R) . Woodward. 

5.  C.  E.  Creager  (R.) . Muskogea 

4.  Chas.  D.  Carter  (D.) - Ardmora 

6.  Scott  FerrlJ  tD.) . Lawton. 

Oregon. 

L  W.  C.  Hawley  (R.) _ Salem. 

2.  W.  R.  Eilla  (R.) . Pendleton. 

Pennsylrania. 

1.  H.  H  Bingham  (R) _ Philadelphia. 

2.  i .  .  . Philadelphia. 

3.  J  Hampton  Moore  (R) .  Phlladeiphla. 

4.  Reuben  O.  Moon  (R). ..  Philadelphia. 

5.  W.  W.  Foulkrod  (R.). ..  Phlladeiphla. 

6.  Geo.  D.  McCreary  iR). .  Phllade.phla 

7.  Thomas  S.  Butler  (R  )..  West  Chester. 

8.  Irving  P.  Wagner  (R.) ..  Norristown. 


9.  W.  W.  Griest  (R) . Lancaster. 

10.  T.  D.  Nichols  (D.) . Scranton. 

11.  Henry  W.  Palmei  (R) ..  W  ilkes— Barre. 

12.  Alfred  B.  Garner  (R)..  Ashland 

13.  J.  H.  Rothermel  (D.). ..  Reading 

14.  C.  C.  Pratt  iR.) . New  Milford. 

15.  Wm.  B.  Wilson  (D.) . . . .  Blossburg. 

16.  J.  G.  McHenry  (D.) ...  Benton. 

17.  B.  K.  Focht  iR.) . Lewlsburg. 

Ih.  M.  E.  Olmsted  <R.) . Harrisburg. 

19.  J.  M.  Reynolds  iR.) _ Bedford. 

20  D.  F.  Lafean  (R) . York. 

21.  C.  F.  Barclay  iR.l . Sinnemahon’g. 

22.  George  F.  Huff  (R.) _ Greensburg. 

23.  Allen  F.  Cooper  (R) _ Vnlontown. 

24.  ‘John  K.  Tener  (R.) . Charleroi. 

25.  Arthur  L.  Bates  (R.). . .  Meadvllle. 

26.  A.  M,  Palmer  (D.) . Stroudsburg. 

27.  J.  N.  Langham  (R  ). ...  Indiana. 

28  N.  P.  W'heeier  (R.) . Endeavor. 

29.  Wm.  H.  Graham  iR.). ..  Allegheny. 

30.  John  Dalzell  (R.) . Pittsburg. 

31.  James  F.  Burke  i  R.) ....  Pittsburg. 

32.  A.  J.  Barchfeld  iR). _ Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  W.  P.  Sheffield  (R.) ....  Newport. 

2.  Adln  B.  Capron  (R  )....  Stillwater. 

Sooth  Carolina. 

1.  George  S.  Legare  (D.) ..  Charleston. 

2.  J.  O’H.  Patterson  (D.). .  BarnwelL 

3.  Wyatt  Aiken  (D.) . Abl>evllle. 

4.  Joseph  T.  Johnson  (D.).  Snartanburg. 

5.  David  E.  Finley  (D.). . . .  Yorkvllle- 

6.  J.  E.  Ellerbe  iD.) . Sellers. 

7.  A,  F.  Lever  (D.) . Lexington. 


Sooth  Dakota. 

At  Largs— C.  H.  Burke  tR.  i  Pierre. 

At  Large — E.  W.  Martin  tRlDeadwood. 
Tennesoee. 

1.  ‘R  D.  Massey  tP..) .  . 

2.  R  W.  Austin  (R) . Knoxville 


2.  John  A.  Moon  (D.) . Chattanooga 

4.  Cordell  Hull  (D  ) . CtumvIIIo. 

5.  W.  C.  Houston  (D.! . Woodbury. 

6.  J.  W.  Byrns  (D.» . Nashville. 

7.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (D.) .  Columbia. 

8.  Thetus  W.  Sims  lO.). ...  Linden. 

9.  F.  J.  Garrett  (D.) . Dresden. 

10.  G  W.  Gordon  ID.) . Memphis. 

Texas. 

1.  Morns  Sheppard  (D.).  ...Texarkana. 

2  Martin  Dies  iD.l . Beaumont. 

3.  ‘R.  W.  Lively  (D.) .  . 

4.  Choice  B.  Handell  (D.i  ..Sherman. 

5.  Jafk  Beall  iD.) . Waxahachle. 

6.  Rufus  Hardy  'D.) . Corsicana 

7.  A.  W.  Gregg  tD.)  . Psiesilre. 

8.  John  M  Moore  iD)....  Richmond. 

9.  Geo.  F.  Burgesii  iD  i  Gonzalea 

10.  Albert  3.  Burleson  CD.). Austin. 

11.  R.itien  L.  Henry  Ij.i  Waco. 

12.  O  W  Gillespie  iD  ).  .  Fort  Worth. 

13.  John  H.  Stephens  CD.). .  Vernon. 

14.  James  L.  Slayden  (D.).  .San  Autonlo. 

15.  John  N  Garner  i  D.). . . .  L'valde. 

16.  W.  R  Smith  iD  I . Colorado. 

Ctah. 

At  Large — Jos.  Howell  iR)  Logan. 
Y'ennont. 

1.  David  J.  Foster  iR.) _ Burlington. 


2.  Frank  H.  Plumly  (R).  ..Northfleld. 
Y’irgiiita. 

1.  William  A.  Jones  (D.) . ..Warsaw. 

2.  Harrv  L.  May.nard  (D.)..  Portsmouth. 

3.  John  Lamb  tD.i . Richmond. 

4.  ‘Robert  Turnbull  (D.) _ LawrencevIIIe. 

5.  E.  W.  Saunders  iD.)....B*'  kv  Mount. 

6.  Carter  Glass  (D.) . Lynchburg. 

7.  James  Hay  iD.) . .Ma<lison. 

«.  C.  C.  Carlin  iD  ) . .Alexandria. 

9.  C.  Bascora  Slemp  (R.)....r!iu’  Stone  Gap. 

10.  Henry  D.  Flood  fD.l _ Appomattox. 

Washington. 

1.  Wm.  E.  Humphrey  (R.>. .  Seattle. 

2.  'W.  W.  McCredic  (R.)...  Vancouver. 

3.  Miles  I’oindexter  (R.) ...  Spokane. 

West  Y  irginla. 

1.  W.  P.  Hubbard  (R.) - Wheeling. 

2.  Geo.  C.  SturgisB  (R.) _ Morgantown. 

3.  Jos.  Holt  Gaines  iR.) ...  Charleston. 

4.  H.  C.  Woo-.-vard  (R.) Spencer. 

5.  James  A.  Hughes . Huntington. 

YViBCon«in. 

1.  Henry  A.  Cooper  (R.).  ...Racine. 

2.  John  M.  Nelson  (R.) _ Madison. 

3.  .A.  W.  Ko:  p  (R.) . Platteville. 

4.  Wm.  H.  Carv  (R.) . Milwaukee. 

5.  W.  H.  Stafford  (R.) . Milwaukee. 

6.  C.  H.  Weisse  (D.) . Sheboygan  F'ls 

7.  John  J.  Esch  (R.i . lA  Crosse. 

8.  J  H.  Davidson  (R) . Oshkosh. 

9.  Gustav  KuestermannfR.)  Green  Bay. 

10.  E.  A.  Morse  (R.i . Amigo. 

11.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot  fR.). ..  Superior. 

YYyomlng. 

Frank  W.  Mondell  (R.)..  Newcastle. 
DELEG.YTES. 

Alaska. 

Jas.  Wlckershara  (R.).  ..Fairtdnks. 


Arizona. 

_ R.  H.,  Cameron  i.R.i . Flagstaff. 

■Elected  .April  2u.  1119,  ti  succeed  T.  E.  Burton  (R.i.  resigned.  Wacancy  caused 

by  death  of  Joel  Cook  iRi.  ‘Resigned  to  become  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  ‘Elected 
November  s.  ]91<',  to  f.li  vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Walter  P.  Bronlow  (R.).  ‘Elected 
Nov.  8.  1910.  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  cf  Gordon  Russell  tD.). 
•Elected  Ylarch  3.  1910.  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  F.  R.  Lassiter  tD.). 
"Elected  Nov.  2.  1909.  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  F.  W.  Cushman  (R.). 
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J. 


Iluvvuil. 

K.  Kalanlanaole  (R.)  Waikiki. 


New  Mexico. 

W.  H.  Andrews  (R.). ...  Albuquerque. 


KESIDKNT  CO.MMISSIONEKS. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Benito  Legarda  (Prog.). .  Manila. 
Manuel  D.  Quezon  (Nat.).  Lucena. 
Porto  Rico. 

Tullo  Larrlnaga  (Union).  San  Juan. 


THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Salary  of  each  Representative,  deiegate  and  resident  commissioner,  $7,500. 
Whole  number  of  Representatives,  3!)1;  Republicans,  161;  Democrats,  228;  So¬ 
cialist,  1,  vacancy,  1.  Democratic  majority,  66. 

(From  list  compiled  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.) 
Alabama.  '  Illinois. 

M.  B.  Madden,  R . Chicago. 

J.  R.  Mann,  R . Chicago. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  R . Chicago. 

J.  T.  McDermott,  D. . . .  (Chicago. 

A.  J.  Sabath,  D . (Chicago. 

E.  T.  Stack,  D . Chicago. 

Frank  Buchanan,  D.  . .  .  Chicago. 
'Ihomas  Gallagher,  D.  .  .Chicago. 

Lynden  Evans,  D . Chicago. 

G.  E.  Foss.  R . Chicago. 

I.  C.  Copley,  R .  Aurora. 

C.  E.  Fuller,  R . Belvldere. 

.1.  C.  McKenzie,  R . Elizabeth. 

James  McKinney,  R.  .  .  .  Aledo. 

G.  W.  Prince.  R . Galesburg. 

C.  U.  Stone,  D . Peoria. 

J.  A.  Sterling,  R . Bloomington. 

J.  G.  Cannon,  R . Danville. 

W.  B.  McKinley,  R . Champaign. 

H.  T.  Rainey,  D . Carrollton. 

J.  M.  Graham,  D . Springfield. 

W.  A.  Rodenberg.R . E.  St.  Louis. 

M.  D.  Foster,  D . Olney. 

H.  R.  Fowler,  D . Elizabeth¬ 

town. 

N.  "B.  Thistlewood,  R.  .  Cairo. 

Indiana. 

John  W.  Boehne,  D . Evansville. 

William  A.  Cullop,  D.  .  .  Vincennes. 

William  E.  Cox,  D . Jasper. 

Lincoln  Dixon,  D . No.  Vernon. 

Ralph  W.  Moss,  D . Brazil. 

Finley  P.  Gray,  D . Connersville. 

Chas.  A.  Korbly,  D . Indianapolis. 

J.  A.  M.  Adair.  D . Portland. 

M.  A.  Morrison,  D . Frankfort. 

E.  D.  Crumpacker,  R.  . .  Valparaiso. 

Geo.  W.  Rauch,  D . Marion. 

Cyrus  Cline,  D . Anola. 

Henry  A.  Barnhart,  D.  .  Rochester. 

Iowa. 

C.  A.  Kennedy,  R . Montrose. 

I.  S.  Pepper,  D . Muscatine. 

C.  E.  Pickett.  R . Waterloo. 

G.  N.  Haugen,  R . Northwood. 

J.  W.  Good,  R . Cedar  Rapids. 

N.  E.  Kendall,  R . Albia. 

S.  F.  Prouty,  R . Des  Moines. 

H.  M.  Towner,  R . Corning.  • 

W.  I.  Smith,  R . (Joun.  Bluffs. 

F.  P.  Woods,  R . Eatherville. 

E.  H.  Hubbard.  R . Sioux  City. 

Kansas, 

D.  R.  Anthony.jr.,  R.  . .  .Leavenworth. 

A.  C.  Mitchell,  R . Lawrence. 

P.P.Campbell,  R . Pittsburg. 

F.  S.  Jackson,  R . Eureka. 

R.  R.  Reese,  R . Minneapolis. 

I.  D.  Young.  R . Beloit. 

E.  H.  Madison.  R . Dodge  City. 

Victor  Murdock,  R . Wichita. 


1. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor,  D . 

.  Demopolis. 

2. 

S.  H.  Denl.jr.,  D . 

Montgomery. 

3. 

Henry  D.  Clayton,  D. . . 

.Eufala. 

4. 

F  L.  Blackman,  D . 

Anniston. 

5. 

J.  T.  Hetiln,  D . 

Lafayette. 

6. 

R.  P.  Hubson,  D . 

Greensboro. 

7. 

J.  L.  Burnett,  D . 

.Gadsden. 

8. 

Wni.  Uicliaidson,  D.  . .  . 

Huntsville. 

9. 

0.  W.  Underwood,  D. .  . 

Arkansas. 

.  Birmingham. 

1. 

R.  B.  Macon,  D . 

.Helena. 

2. 

W.  A.  Oldfield,  D . 

.Batesville, 

3. 

J.  C.  Floyd,  D . 

.Yellvllle. 

4. 

Ben  Cravens,  D . 

H.  M.  Jacoway,  D . 

Fort  Smith. 

5. 

Dardanelle. 

6. 

J.  T.  Robinson,  D . 

Lonoke. 

7. 

W.  S.  Goodwin.  D . 

California. 

Warren. 

1. 

John  E.  Raker,  D  . 

Alturas. 

4. 

Wm.  Kent,  R . 

J.  R.  Knowland,  R . 

Kentfield. 

3. 

Alameda. 

4. 

Julius  Kahn.  R . 

San  Francisco. 

R. 

E.  A.  Hayes,  R . 

.  San  Jos6. 

n. 

J.  C.  Needham.  R . 

Modesto. 

7. 

W.  D.  Stephens.  R . 

.Los  A  nereis. 

8. 

S.  C.  Smith,  R . 

Colorado. 

Bakersfield. 

At  Large — Ed.  T.  Taylor,  D. 

.Glenwood 

Springs. 

1. 

Atterson  w.  Rucker,  D. 

Ft.  Logan. 

2. 

John  A.  Martin.  D . 

Connecticut. 

.  Pueblo. 

At  Large — J.  Q.  Tilson,  R.  , 

New  Haven. 

1, 

E.  Stevens  Henry,  R.  .  . 

.  Rockville. 

*2, 

T.  L.  Reilly.  D . 

Meriden. 

3. 

Edwin  W.  Hlpreins.  R.  . 

.Norwich. 

4. 

Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  R. .  . . 

Delaware. 

.  Norwalk. 

At  Large — W.  H.  Heald,  R. . 

Florida. 

.Wilmingrton. 

1. 

S.  M.  Sparkman,  D.  . .  . 

.  Tampa. 

0 

Frank  Clark.  D . 

Gainesville. 

3. 

Dannitte  H.  Mays,  D.  . . 

Georgia. 

Monticello. 

E 

C.  G.  Edwards,  D . 

.Savannah. 

2. 

S.  A.  Rodenbej  y,  D . 

Thomasville. 

3. 

D.  M.  Huffhes.  D . 

.  Danville. 

4. 

W.  C.  Adamson,  D . 

•  Carrollton. 

5. 

W.  S.  Howard.  D . 

Decatur. 

0. 

C.  L.  Bartlett,  D . 

Macon. 

7. 

Gordon  I>ee.  D . 

Chickamauga. 

8. 

S.  K.  Tribble.  D . 

.  Athens. 

9. 

T.  M.  Bell,  D . 

.  Gainesville. 

10. 

T.  W.  ilardwick,  D.  . .  . 

11. 

W.  G.  Brantley.  D . 

.  Brunswick. 

Idaho. 

At  Large — Burton  L. 

French,  R . Moscow. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

1 5. 
1(1. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
02 
23’. 

24. 

25. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
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Kentucky. 


1.  O.  M.  James,  D . Marion. 

2.  A.  O.  Stanley,  D . Henderson. 

3.  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.,  D. .  . .  Central  City. 

4.  B.  John.son,  D . Bardstovcn. 

0.  Swager  Sherley,  D . Louisville. 

6.  A.  B.  Rouse.  D . Burlington. 

7.  J.  C.  Cantrlll,  D . Georgetown. 

8.  Harvey  Helm.  D . Stanford. 

9.  W.  J.  Fields.  D . Olive  Hill. 

10.  J.  W.  Langley.  R . Preslonburg. 

11.  Caleb  Powers,  R . Barbourville. 

Louisiana. 

1.  Albert  Estopinal,  D.  .  . .  New  Orleans. 

2.  H.  G.  Dupr6.  D  . New  Orleans. 

3.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  D.New  Iberia. 

4.  J.  T.  Watkins.  D . Minden. 

5.  Jos.  E.  Ransdell,  D . L.  Providence 

6.  R.  C.  Wickllfte  (D.). .  .St.  Francls- 

vllle. 

7.  A.  P.  Pujo,  D . Lake  Charles. 

Maine. 

1.  A.  C.  Hinds.  R . Portland. 

2.  D.  J.  McGilllcuddy,  D.  .  Lewiston. 

3.  S.  W.  Gould,  D . Skowhegan. 

4.  F.  E.  Guernsey,  R . Dover. 

Maryland. 

1.  J.  H.  Covington,  D . Easton. 

2.  J.  F.  Talbott.  D . Luthersvllle. 

3.  George  Konig,  D . Baltimore. 

4.  J.  C.  Linthlcum,  D . Baltimore. 

5.  Thomas  Parran,  R . St.  Leonard. 

6.  D.  J.  Lewis,  D . Cumberland. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  G.  P.  Lawrence,  R . No.  Adams. 

2.  F.  H.  Gillett,  R . Springfield. 

3.  J.  A.  Thayer,  D . Worcester. 

4.  W.  H.  Wilder,  R . Gardner. 

5.  Butler  Ames,  R . Lowell. 

6.  A.  P.  Gardner,  R . Hamilton. 

7.  E.  W.  Roberts.  R . Chelsea. 

8.  S.  W.  McCall,  R . Winchester. 

9.  W.  F.  Murray.  D . Boston. 

10.  J.  M.  Curley,  D . Boston. 

11.  A.  J.  Peters.  D . Poston. 

12.  J.  W.  Weeks,  R . Newton. 

13.  W.  S.  Greene.  R . Fall  River. 

14.  R.  O.  Haris,  R . East  Bridge- 

water. 

Michigan. 

1.  F.  E.  Doremus,  D . Detroit. 

2.  W.  W.  W'edemeyer,  R. .  .Ann  Arbor. 

3.  J.  M.  C.  Smith,  R . Charlotte. 

4.  E.  L.  Hamilton,  R . Niles. 

5.  E.  F.  Sweet,  D . Gr'nd Rapids. 

6.  S.  W.  Smith,  R . Pontiac. 

7.  H.  McMorran.  R . Port  Huron. 

8.  J.  W.  Fordney,  R . Saginaw. 

9.  J.  C.  McLoughlln,  R _ Muskegon. 

10.  G.  A.  Loud.  R . Oscoda. 

11.  F.  H.  Dodds,  R . Mt.  Pleasant. 

12.  H.  O.  Young,  R . Ishpeming. 

Minnesota. 

1.  Sidney  Anderson.  R.  . .  .  Lanesboro. 

2.  W.  S.  Hamond,  D . St.  James. 

3.  C.  R.  Davis,  R . St.  Peter. 

4.  F.  C.  Stevens,  R . St.  Paul. 

5.  F.  M.  Nye.  R . Minneapolis. 

6.  C.  A.  Lindbergh.  R . Little  Falls. 

7.  A.  J.  Volstead.  R . Granite  Falls. 

8.  C.  B.  Miller,  R . Duluth. 

9.  Halvor  Steenerson,  R.  .  .Crookston. 

Jlississippi. 

1.  E.  S.  Candler.  Jr..  D.  . .  .  Corinth. 

2.  H.  D.  Stephens.  D . New  Albany. 

3.  B.  G.  Humphreys,  D. . .  .  Greenville. 

4.  T.  U.  Sisson,  D . Winona. 


6.  S.  A.  Witherspoon,  D.  . .  Meridian. 

0.  B.  P.  Harison,  U . Gulfport. 

,  7.  W.  .4.  Dickson,  D . Centrevllle. 

8.  J.  W.  Collier.  D . Vicksburg. 

I  .Missouri, 

1.  J.  T.  Lloyd.  D . Shelbyville. 

2.  W.  W.  Rucker,  D . Keytesvllle. 

3.  J.  W.  Ale.'cander,  D . Gallatin. 

4.  C.  F.  Boohc-r,  D . Savannah. 

5.  W.  P.  Borland,  D . Kansas  City. 

0.  C.  C.  Dickinson,  D . Clinton. 

7.  C.  W.  Hamlin.  D . Springfield. 

8.  D.  W.  Shackelford,  D.  .  .Jefferson  City. 

9.  Champ  Clark,  D . Bowling  Gr’n. 

10.  R.  Bartholdi,  R . St.  Louis. 

11.  T.  E.  Catlln,  R . St.  Louis. 

12.  I..  C.  Dyer.  R . St.  Louis. 

13.  W.  L.  Hensley,  D . Farmington. 

14.  J.  J.  Russell.  D . Charleston. 

13.  J.  A.  Daugherty.  D . Webb  City. 

10.  T.  L.  Rubey,  D . Lebanon. 

Montana. 

At  Large — C.  N.  Pray,  R.  . .  Ft.  Benton. 
Nebraska. 

1.  John  A.  Maguire,  D. .  . .  Lincoln. 

2.  C.  O.  Lobej-k,  D . Omalia. 

3.  J.  P.  Latta,  D . Tekamah. 

4.  C.  H.  Sloan,  R . Geneva 

5.  G.  W.  Norris.  R . McCook. 

0.  M.  P.  KJnkald.  R . O’Neill. 

Nevada. 

At  LArge — E.  E.  Roberts,  R  Carson  City. 
New  Hampshire 

1.  C.  A.  Sulloway,  R . Manchester. 

2.  F.  D.  Curler,  R . Canaan. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  H.  C.  Loudenslager,  R.  .  Paulsboro. 

2.  J.  J.  Gardner,  R . Atlantic  City. 

3.  T.  J.  Scully,  D . Perth  Amboy. 

4.  Ira  W.  Wood,  R . Trenton. 

5.  W.  E.  Tuttler,  Jr.,  D.  . . .  Westfield. 

G.  William  Hughes.  D . Paterson. 

7.  E.  W.  Townsend,  D . Montclair. 

8.  W.  I.  McCoy.  D . So.  Orange. 

9.  E.  F.  Kinkead,  D . Jersey  City. 

10.  J.  .4..  Hamill,  D . Jersey  City. 

New  York. 

1.  M.  W.  Littleton.  D . PL  Washington 

2.  G.  H.  Lindsay,  D . Brooklyn. 

8.  J.  P.  Maher.  D . Brooklyn. 

4.  F.  E.  Wilson.  D . Brooklyn. 

5.  W.  C.  Redfield,  D . Brooklyn. 

6.  Wm.  M.  Caider,  R . Brooklyn. 

7.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald.  D . Brooklyn. 

8.  D.  J.  Riordan,  D . New  York. 

9.  H.  M.  Goldfogle,  D . New  York. 

10.  William  Sulzer.  D . New  York. 

11.  C.  V.  Forncs.  D . New  York. 

12.  M.  F.  Conry.  D . New  York. 

13.  J.  M.  Levy.  D . New  York. 

14.  J.  J.  Kindred.  D . L.  I.  City. 

13.  T.  G.  Patten.  D . New  York. 

16.  F.  B.  Harrison.  D . New  York. 

17.  Henry  George,  Jr..  D. . .  .New  York. 

18.  S.  B.  .tyres,  D . New  York. 

19.  J.  E.  Andrus.  R . Yonkers. 

20.  T.  W.  Bradley.  R . Walden. 

21.  R.  E.  Connell,  D . Poughkeepsie. 

22.  W.  H.  Draper.  R . Lansingburg. 

23.  H.  S.  DeForest,  R . Schenectady. 

24.  G.  W.  Fairchild,  R . Oneonta. 

'23.  Theron  Akin.  D . Akin. 

126.  G  R.  Malbv.  R . Ogdensburg. 

27.  C.  A.  Talcott.  D . Utica. 

28.  L.  W.  MotL  R . Oswego. 

129.  M.  E.  Driscoll,  R . Syracuse. 

130.  J.  W.  DwighL  R . Dryden. 
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61.  S.  E.  Payne,  R . Auburn. 

32.  H.  G.  Danforth,  R . Rochester. 

33.  E.  S.  Underhill,  D . Corning. 

34.  J.  S.  Simmons,  R . NiagaraFalls. 

35.  D.  A.  Driscoll,  D . Buffalo. 

36.  C.  B.  Smith,  D . Buffalo. 

37.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  R . Salamanca. 

Nortli  Carolina. 

1.  John  H.  Small,  D . Washington. 

2.  Claude  Kitchin,  D . Scotland  Neck. 

3.  J.  M.  Faison,  D . Faison. 

4.  Edward  W.  Pou,  D . Rmithfield. 

5.  C.  M.  Stedman,  D . Greensboro. 

6.  H.  L.  Godwin,  D . Dunn. 

7.  Robert  N.  Page,  D . Biscoe. 

8.  R.  L.  Doughtin,  D . Sparta. 

9.  Edw.  Y.  Webb.  D . Shelby. 

10.  J.  M.  Gudger,  D . Asheville. 

North  Dakota. 

At  Large — L.  B.  Hanna,  R.  .Fargo. 

H.  T.  Helgeson,  R . Milton. 

Ohio. 

1.  Nicholas  Longworth,  R.  Cincinnati. 

2.  A.  G.  Allen,  D . Cincinnati. 

3.  James  M.  Cox,  D . Dayton. 

4.  J.  H.  Goeke,  D . Wapakoneta. 

5.  T.  T.  Ansberry,  D . Defiance. 

6;  M.  R.  Denver,  D . Wilmington. 

7.  J.  D.  Post,  D . Washington 

C  H 

8.  Frank  B.  Willis,  R . Ada. 

9.  I.  R.  Sherwood,  D . Toledo. 

10.  Robert  Switer,  R . Gallipolis. 

11.  H.  C.  Claypool,  D . Chillicothe. 

12.  E.  L.  Taylor.jr.,  R . Columbus. 

13.  C.  C.  Anderson,  D . Fostoria. 

14.  W.  G.  Sharp,  D . Elyria. 

15.  George  White,  D . Marietta. 

16.  W.  B.  Francis,  D . Martin’s 

Ferry. 

17.  W.  A.  Ashbrook,  D . Johnstown. 

18.  .T.  J.  W'hitaker,  D . Canton. 

19.  E.  R.  Bathrick,  D . Akron. 

20.  Paul  Howland,  R . Cleveland. 

21.  R.  H.  Bulkley,  D . Cleveland. 

Oklahoma. 

1.  B.  S.  McGuire,  R. . . . 

2.  D.  T.  Morgan,  R. .  . . 

3.  J.  L.  Davenport,  D.  . 

4.  C.  D.  Carter,  D . 

6.  Scott  Ferris,  D . 

Oregon 

1.  W.  C.  Hawley,  R.  . .  . 

2.  A.  W.  Lafferty,  R... . 

Pennsylvania. 


1.  H.  H.  Bingham,  R . Philadelphia. 

3.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  R. .  Philadelphia. 

4.  Reuben  O.  Moon,  R . Philadelphia. 

8.  R.  E.  Difenderfer,  D . Philadelphia. 

6.  Geo.  D.  McCreary,  R. .  .  .Philadelphia. 

7.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  R.  .  .  .Westchester. 

5.  Michael  Donohoe,  D . Ashbourne. 

9.  W.  W.  Griest,  R . Lancaster. 

10.  John  R.  Farr,  R . Scranton. 

11.  C.  C.  Bowman,  R . Pittston. 

12.  R.  E.  Lee,  D . Pottsvilie. 

13.  J.  H.  Rothermel,  D . Reading. 

14.  G.  W.  Kipp,  D . Towanda. 

15.  W.  B.  Wilson,  D . Blossburg. 

16.  J.  G.  McHenry,  D . Benton. 

17.  Benj.  K.  Focht,  R . Lewisburg. 

18.  M.  E.  Olmsted.  R . Harrisburg. 

19.  J.  L.  Hartman.  R . Hollldaysburg. 

20.  D.  F.  Lafean,  R . York. 

21.  C,  E.  Patton,  R . Curwensville. 

22.  C.  H.  Gregg,  D . Greensburg. 


23.  Thomas  S.  Crago,  R. . . .  Waynesburg. 

24.  Charles  Matthews,  R. .  .  Newcastle. 

25.  A.  L.  Bates.  R . Meadville. 

2G.  A.  M.  Palmer,  D . Stroudsburg. 

27.  J.  N.  Langham,  R . Indiana. 

28.  P.  N.  Speer,  R . Oil  City. 

29.  S.  G.  Porter,  R . Pittsburg. 

30.  John  Dalell,  R . Pittsburg. 

31.  J.  F.-Burke,  R . Pittsburg. 

32.  A.  J.  Barchfeld.  R . Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  G.  F.  O’Shaughnessy,  D.  Providence. 

2.  George  H.  Utter,  R . Westerly. 

South  Carolina. 

1.  George  S.  Legare,  D. .  . .  Charleston. 

2.  James  T.  Byrnes,  D.  . . .  Aiken. 

3.  Wyatt,  Aiken,  D . Abbeville. 

4.  J.  T.  Johnson,  D . Spartanburg. 

5  D.  E.  Finley.  D . Yorkville. 

6.  J.  E.  Elierbe,  D . Marion. 

7.  A.  F.  Lever,  D . Lexington. 

South  Dakota. 


At  Large — C.  H.  Burke,  R.  .  Pierre. 

At  Large — E.  W.  Martin,  R.Deadwood. 
Tennessee. 

1.  Samuel  R.  Sells,  R . Johnson  City. 

2.  R.  W.  Austin,  R . Knoxville. 

3.  John  A.  Moon,  D . Chattanooga. 

4.  Cordell  Hull,  D . Carthage. 

5.  W.  C.  Houston,  D . Woodburv. 

6.  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  D. ,  . .  Nashville. 

7.  L.  P.  Padgett,  D . Columbia. 

8.  Thetus  W.  Sims,  D . Linden. 

9.  F.  J.  Garrett,  D . Dresden. 

10.  G.  W.  Gordon,  D . Memphis 

Texas, 

1.  Morris  Sheppard,  D.  . . .  Texarkana. 

2.  Martin  Dies.  D . Beaumont. 

3.  James  L.  Young.  D . Kaufman 

4.  Choice  B.  Randell,  D.  .  .  Sherman 

5.  Jack  Beall,  D . Waxahachie. 

6-  Rufus  Hardy,  D . Corsicana. 

7.  A.  W.  Gregg,  D . Palestine. 

8.  John  M.  Moore,  D . Richmond. 

9.  George  F.  Burgess,  D .  . .  Gonzales 

10.  Albert  S.  Buleson,  D.  . ..  Austin. 

11.  Robert  L.  Henry,  D . Waco. 

12.  Oscar  Calloway,  D . Fort  Worth. 

13.  John  H.  Stephens,  D ....  Vernon. 

14.  James  L.  Slayden,  D.  . ..  San  Antonio. 

1.5.  John  N.  Garner,  D . Uvalde. 

16.  W.  R.  Smith,  D . Colorado. 

Utah. 

At  Large — Jos.  Howell,  R. .  Logan. 

Vermont. 

1.  David  J.  Foster,  R . Burlington 

2.  Frank  H.  Plumly.  R.  ...  Northfield. 

Virginia. 

1.  William  A.  Jones,  D . Warsaw. 

2.  E.  E.  Holland,  D . Suffolk. 

3.  John  Lamb,  D . Richmond. 

4.  Robert  Turnbull,  D . I^wrenceville. 

5.  E.  W.  Saunders,  D . Rocky  Mount. 

6.  Carter  Glass,  D . Lynchburg. 

7.  James  Hay,  D . Madison. 

8.  C.  C.  Carlin,  D . Alexandria. 

9.  C.  Bascom  Slemp,  R.  .. .  Big  Stone  Gap 

10.  Henry  D.  Flood,  D . Appomattox. 

Washington. 

1.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  R.  . .  .  Seattle. 

2.  Stanton  Warburton,  R..  lacoma. 

3.  Wm.  L,  LaFollette,  R.  .  .Pullman. 

West  Virginia. 

1.  J.  W.  Davis,  D . Clarksburg. 


. . .  Pawnee. 

.  . .  .Woodward. 
. . .  Vinita. 

.  . .  .Ardmore. 

.  . .  Lawton. 

.  .  .  Salem. 

. . .  Portland. 


^Vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Joel  Cook,  R. 
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2.  W.  G.  Brown.  D . Kinpwood. 

3.  A.  C.  Littlepage,  D . Charleston. 

4.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  D . Granisvllle. 

5.  James  A.  Huijhes,  R.  .  ..  Huntington. 

>\isconsln. 

1.  H.  A.  Cooper.  R . Racine. 

2.  J.  M.  Nelson.  R . Madison. 

3.  A.  W.  Kopp,  R . Plattevllle. 

4.  Wm.  J.  Cary.  R . Milwaukee. 

5.  V.  L.  Berger,  Soc . Milwaukee. 

6.  M.  E.  Burke,  D . Beaver  Dam. 

7.  John  J.  Esch.  R . La  Crosse. 

8.  J.  H.  Davidson,  R . Oshkosh. 

9.  T.  J.  Konop,  D . Kewaunee. 

10.  E.  A.  Morse.  R . Antlgo. 

11.  I.  L.  Lenroot,  R . Superior. 


Wyoming. 

Frank  W.  Mondell,  R.  . .  Newcastl*. 
UELEG.\TES. 

Alaska. 

James  Wlckersham,  R . Newcastle. 

Hawaii. 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole.  R . Honolulu. 

RESIDENT  CO.M.MISSIONERS. 
Philippine  Islands. 

Benito  Legarda.  Prog . Manila. 

Manuel  Quezon,  Nat . Manila. 

Porto  Rico. 

Luis  Munoz  Rivera,  Union..  San  Juan. 


THE  DEPENDENCIES. 

PORTO  RICO 


Governor . George  D.  Colton 

Secretary .  .  . 

Attorney  General . Foster  V.  Brown 

Treasurer . Samuel  D.  Gomer 

Auditor . Jesse  W.  Bonner 

Cumtuissfoner  of  Education . Edwin  G.  D^-xier 

Comiiiissiuner  of  the  Interior . John  A.  Wilson 

L’nited  stales  District  Judge . John  J.  Jenkins 

L'niltHl  States  District  Attorney . J-  R.  F.  Savage 

L'nited  States  District  Marshal . Harry  S.  Hubbard 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Insular  Supreme  Court . Josfe  Conrado  Hernandez 

Associate  Justices . A.  G.  Wolf.  J.  H.  McLeary,  Emilio  del  Toro  y  Cuevas 

The  Executive  Council — Governor.  Secretar>'  of  State.  Attorney  General.  Treas* 
urer.  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  Education.  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  Juan  F- 
V.  Ochoteca,  Martin  Travleso.  Jr..  Rafael  del  Vaiiee,  Luis  S.  Morales  and 
C.  Barbosa. 

Resident  Commissioner  to  United  States . Tullo  Larrlnaga 


The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  thitherto  a  Spanish  colony,  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10.  ISyS.  A  civil  government 
was  estabUehed  on  May  1  19(K).  On  July  25.  lOOl,  it  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  a  basis  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  ■‘f  the  territories  on  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  but  with  these  important  dinereiices,  that  citizens  of  Porto  Klco  are  not 
Ipso  facto  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  present  status  of  the  territory  is 
not  considered  to  be  prellmlnarv  to  statehood.  Free  trade  exists  between  the  Island 
and  the  United  Slates.  A  decision  of  the  United  States  Suprt-me  Court  on  December 
2,  1901,  sustained  the  Foraker  act  and  the  validity  of  the  tariff  system  established  by 
the  United  Stales  government  with  respect  to  Porto  Rico,  and  confirmed  the  principle 
that  Porto  Ricans  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  August  2.  1902,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  General  of  Immigration  Issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  Porto  Ricans  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  were  to  be  regarded  as  aliens.  This  decision  was  subsequently 
reversed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  act  practical  autonomy  was  granted  to  the  insular 
government  for  which  it  provides,  and  a  large  majority  of  all  the  officials  throughout 
the  island  are  left  to  the  unrestricted  choice  of  Its  own  citizens. 
The  Civil  The  Governor  and  the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments 

Governmeut.  are  chosen  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Executive  Council,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  consists  of  the  six  executive  department  heads  so  chosen, 
the  Secretary.  Attorney  General.  Treasurer.  Auditor.  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior.  wMth  five  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  who  are  also  appolnlfd 
by  the  President.  The  House  of  Delegates,  popular  branch  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  consisting  of  thirty-five  members,  is  elected  by  the  voters  from  the  seven 
election  districts  into  which  the  Is'and  Is  divided;  ard  in  the  Judicial  Department  the 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  five  members.  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  but  a 
majority  of  the  members  chosrn  for  that  trlbun.u.1  of  last  resort  are  native  citizens  of 
the  island;  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  various  district  courts  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  the  large  majority  are  also  selected  from  among  the  native  population.  The 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply  to  Porto  Rico. 

Owing  to  a  deadlock  in  19o9  between  the  lower  and  upper  branches  of  the 
Insular  Legislature  and  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  pass  appropriation 
bill  Congress  passed  a  law  at  the  extraordinar>'  session  of  that  year  providing  for  tOe 
continuance  of  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  preceding  year  in  such  a  contingent^. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  on  June  15.  1910.  a  bill  reorganizing  the 
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insular  government  and  granting  American  citizenship  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Island,  It  has  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

The  growth  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  since  annexa¬ 
tion  Is  shown  In  the  table  appended,  covering  the  fiscal  years  from  1808  to  1910; 


Year, 


Exports 
to  U.  S. 


Imports  I  1 
from  .  S.  I  I  Year. 


Exports 
to  U.  S. 


Imports 
I  from  U.  S. 


18US  . 

1899  . 1  3,179,827 

1900  . 1  3,078,048 

1901  . I  6,883,892  i 

1902  . I  8,.37.s.7im 

1903  .  11,061,195 

1904  . I  11,722,826 


I  $2,414. 3.'>b  I  «1,6U.'>,94U  I  I  1905 
2,685,484  I  I  1906 
4,640,449  I  1  1907 
6,861,917  I  I  1908 
10..'<.s2.H.’.;1  1 1  1009 
12,245,845  |  I  1010 
11,210,060  I  I 


.  I  $15,633, 145  I  $13,974,070 
I  19,142.401  I  19, 22s. 881 
I  22,070.133  I  2.’i,6S6,285 


25..  89 1.261 

20.. 364.312 
32,095,897 


22.677,376 

23,618,545 

27,097,654 


Porto  Rico’s  trade  with  foreign  countries  In  the  fiscal  years  1904-’05  to  1909-’10 
reached  these  totals; 


Year. 

Exports.  1 

Imports. 

Year. 

1  Exports.  1 

Imports. 

1904- *  U5  . 

1905- *06  . . 

$3,076.4201 

4.Ub,009j 

$2..562. 189 

2,602.784 

3,.580,887 

]l»l»7-*0b  . 

$3,148,289 

2,925,781 

3,537,201 

190«1-’07  . 

4.926,1671 

1909-' 10  . 

. 1  5.864,6171 

Department. 

Number.  1  Department. 

Nuin  ber. 

Department.  I  Number. 

Guayama  . 

162,308 

160,046 

127.566 

99,645 

Hiimacao  . 

88.501  iRavamon  . 

Total . 

Ponce  . 

208. 191  iMayaguez  . 

953.243 

reported  the  population  of  the  island  to  be  1,118,012,  a  gain 
or  164.16.),  or  ]i.3  per  cent.  San  Juan  is  shown  to  be  the  largest  town  in  the 
island,  Its  population  being  48.716.  Ponce  comes  next  with  3.5,027.  San  Juan  made 
"  the  eleven  years  of  16,668,  or  52  per  cent,  and  Ponce  a  gain  of  7,075,  or 
slightly  over  2.5  per  cent. 


was  in  suffar  and  molasses.  The  value  of  the  tobacco  and  cigarettes  manufactured 
amounted  to  and  of  the  coffee  to  $5.0r)2,599. 

The  area  of  Porto  Rico  is  3,f*06  square  miles. 

On  November  8,  1910,  G.  Munoz  Rivera,  Unionist,  was  elected  as  Resident 
at  Washington  to  succeed  Tulio  Larrinaga,  Unionist,  on  March  4, 

THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippine  Commission. 

Commissioners. — W.  Cameron  Forites,  pre.oident:  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Newton 
W.  Gilbert,  Frank  A.  Branagan.  Josfe  R.  Luzurlaga.  Gregorio  Araneta,  Rafael  Palma 
and  Juan  Sumulong. 

Capital  . Manila 

The  Executive. 

„  _  .  Whence  appointed.  Salarv. 

Governor  General.... . W.  Cameron  Forbes.  .California . $20,000 

4ice-r.overnor  General.. . Newton  W.  Gilbert,  Indiana .  16.500 

Secrefary  of  Finance  and  Justice . Gregorio  Araneta _ The  Philippines  15,500 

Secietary  Interior . Dean  C.  Worcester.  . Michigan .  15,500 

Secretary  ihililic  Instruction . Newton  W.  Gilbert.  .Indiana .  15,500 

becretar.v  Commerce  and  Police . Charles  B.  Elliott,  Minnesota  15,500 

The  Supreme  Court, 

Chief  Jiistlce.  . . Cayetano  Arellano,  Philippines  $10,500 

Associate  Justices — Florentine  Torres,  Philippines;  Vlctorlno  Mapa,  Philip¬ 
pines;  E.  Finley  Johnson,  Michigan;  Adam  C.  Carson,  'Virginia;  Sher¬ 
man  Morehead,  New  York;  Charles  B.  Elliott,  Minnesota;  each .  10,600 

man  Morehead,  New  York;  Grant  T.  Trent,  Tennessee;  each .  10,500 

Commissioners  Resident  to  the  United  States. 

Manuel  Quezon .  $7,600|BenIto  Lagarda .  $7,500 

The  Philippine  Islands  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Spam  and  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10,  1898. 
on  February  4.  1890,  two  days  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  native  forces  under  Agulnaldo  attacked  the  American  garrison  at  Manila, 
and  an  lr,.surrertlnn  against  American  authority  w.a.s  started,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  years  The  Islands  were  unifer  mllKary  rule  until  July  l,  1901,  when  the  pro¬ 
visional  military  government  was  superseded  by  a  civil  government.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  latter  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Provincial  and 
municipal  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  On  December  2.  1901,  the  .Supreme  Court 
rf  ..  decided  that  free  trade  must  prevail  between  the  Philippines  and 

the  United  States  until  Congress  should  enact  a  special  tariff  law  for  the  Islands  Ac- 
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cordtngly  a  Philippine  tarlfll  bill  was  Introduced  into  Congress  and  became  a  law  on 
March  8.  1902.  It  was  followed  on  July  1.  1902.  by  a  Civil  Government  act  for  the 
Philippines.  (For  summaries- of  these  laws  see  The  Tribune  Almanac  for  19U3.) 

A  general  amnesty  for  all  except  criminals  under  the  common  law  and  rebels  re¬ 
maining  In  arms  was  proclaimed  on  July  4.  1902.  The  vexed  question  of  the  friars’ 
lands  was  amlcablv  settled  In  December.  1903.  After  protracted  negotiations.  In  the 
course  of  which  Governor  Taft  visited  Home,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Church 
authorities  by  which  the  Insular  government  acquired  the  friars'  holdings  at  a  cost  of 
$7,239,784.  TTie  purchase  included  391,000  acres.  These  lands  will  be  eventually  sold 
by  the  Insular  government. 

By  the  act  of  March  2.  1903.  Congress  provided  a  system  of  coinage  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  unit  of  value  Is  the  gold  peso,  of  twelve  and  nine-tenths  grains  of  gold. 

nine-tenths  fine.  The  Philippine  Commission  is  authorized  to  coin 
Philippine  $7.'>.000.000  In  sliver  pesos,  each  peso  of  410  grains.  900  parts  fine 
Coinage.  metal  and  100  parts  copper  alloy.  These  silver  coins  are  redeemable 

at  the  rate  of  two  for  one  In  gold  pesos,  and  are  legal  tender  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  all  debts,  public  or  private,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  contract.  Some  new  subsidiary  coins  are  also  provided  for.  (For 

complete  details  of  the  Coinage  act.  see  Tne  Tribune  .Almanac  for  1904.  under  title 

"67ih  Congress.  Public  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  Second  Session.”) 

At  the  last  session  of  the  58th  Congress  a  new  tariff  for  the  Philippines  was  en¬ 
acted.  and  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  railroad  (^instruction  and  other  public  Im¬ 
provements  and  amending  the  Civil  Government  act  of  March  8.  1902. 
TarilT  (For  details  of  these  measures  see  under  “5Sth  Congress,  Public  Acta 

Relations,  and  Resolutions  of  the  Third  Session,”  pages  80-83  of  this  volume.) 

The  new  Philippine  tariff — on  goods  imported  into  the  Philippines — 
went  into  effect  on  July  2.  1903.  It  was  further  amended  at  the  first  session 
of  the  59th  Congress.  Congress  at  the  same  session  passed  a  law  postponing 

until  July  1.  1909,  the  application  to  Philippine  commerce  of  the  navigation  laws 

of  the  United  States.  At  the  second  session  of  the  59th  Congress  a  law  was  passed 
establishing  a  Philippine  Agricultural  Bank.  At  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  March  to  August,  1909.  the  Philippine  tariff  was  revised,  and 
in  the  Payne  tariff  law,  approved  August  5.  1909.  most  of  the  barriers  against  the 
entry  of  Philippine  products  into  the  United  States  were  removed.  For  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Payne  law  affecting  the  Philippines  see  pages  124  and  125  of  The 
Tribune  Almanac  for  1910. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  the  free  Imports  Into  the  United  States  of  cigars, 
tobacco  and  sugar  did  not  equal  the  maximum  importations  allowed  under  the 
Payne  tariff  law.  The  Payne  law  authorizes  the  free  admission  of  150,000,000 
cigars,  300,000  gross  tons  of  sugar  and  1,300,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Only  86,513.- 
691  cigars,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount  allowed,  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  this  country.  The  actual  amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the  islands  was 
104.951  gross  tons,  or  about  one-third  of  the  authorized  amount.  Only  15,994 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  sent  to  this  country. 

Elections  for  the  first  Philippine  Assembly  were  held  on  July  30,  1907. 
Eighty-one  seats  were  allotted  to  the  various  provinces,  the  maximum  member¬ 
ship  of  the  body  being  100.  A  small  vote  was  cast,  about  98,000 
The  Philippine  or  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Biennial  elections  and 
Assembly.  annual  sessions  were  provided  for  by  the  civil  government  act  of 

July  1,  1902,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  27.  1909.  but 
Congress  subsequently  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1910,  provided  that  the  members 
of  the  Philippine  Assembly  elected  In  November,  1909.  should  hold  office  until 
March  4,  1912,  Instead  of  until  December  31.  1911.  and  that  their  successors, 
chosen  at  the  election  of  1911,  should  hold  office  for  four  years  from  March  4, 
1912.  that  arrangement  bringing  the  Philippine  political  calendar  more  Into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Assembly,  at  Its  next  session  was 
authorized  to  fix  the  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  annual  sessions. 

The  Assembly  originally  elected  two  resident  commissioners  to  the  United 
States  for  two-year  terms,  beginning  January  1.  The  law  of  June  14,  1910, 
lengthened  the  terms  of  the  resident  commissioners  to  four  years  and  made  the 
elections  quadrennial  from  and  after  the  next  election. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  on  October  16.  1907,  Secretary  Taft  attending  the 
ceremony  and  making  an  address.  To  qualify  as  voters  applicants  must  be  males, 
twentv-three  years  of  age  and  have  a  legal  residence  In  the  municipality  in  which 
they  desire  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  must  not  be  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  power,  and  furthermore  must  be  comprised  within  one  of  the  three 
following  classes:  (a)  Those  who.  prior  to  Aug.  13.1898.  held  certain  offices  under  the 
Spanish  government:  (b)  Those  who  own  real  property  to  the  value  of  500  pesos,  or 
who  annually  pay  30  pesos  or  more  of  the  established  taxes;  (c)  Those  who  speak, 
read  and  write  English  or  Sianish. 

Tbs  following  tables  summarize  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Islands  In  recent  years: 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise,  1899  to  1910. 


Imports. 

1  Exports. 

TeM'.‘ 

From  1  From 
United  1  other 
States.  1  countries. 

Total. 

To 

United 

States. 

To 

other 

countries. 

Total 

18^ . 

$1,150.6111*11.962,397 
1,657.701,  18.943.735 
3.855.6851  S7.423.721 

*13.113.010 

20.601.436 

30.279.406 

*3.540.894 

3,522.160 

2.572.021 

*8.826.018 

16.228.909 

30.642.927 

*12,366.912 

19.751.0*8 

23.214.948 

1900 . 

1»01 . 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Tear.' 

From 

United 

States. 

From  1 
other  1 
countries.] 

Total. 

To 

United 

States. 

To  1 

other  1 
countries.  1 

Total. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
1006. 

1906. 

1907. 

inns. 

1909 

1910 


4.0.^’■..24.? 
8,944.098 
4.633.216 
6.761,408 
6, 4.68. 867 
8,661,414 
11.461.722 
11,189,441 
16,832, 6451 


28.106,5901 

29.027.7841 

28.587,645 

26,114.852 

21.465.373 

17.541.775 

16,707.429 

16.602.956 


32,141,8421 

82.971,882 

33,220.761 

30,876.3.50 

26,024,240 

26,203.180 

2.8,169.151 

27,792,397 


'Figure*  of  1899  cover  the  period  from  August 
subsequent  figures  cover  fiscal  year. 


7,691,7431 
13.863.069 
11,102.775 
15,668,026 
12,. 337. 927 
11,510.438 
10.164,223 
9,433,986 
17,317.897 
20,  1898,  to  June  80,  1800,  and 


16.2.35.9361 

19,258.721 

19.147,852 

16,684.689 

20,337.723 

19,085.271 

19.97.3.381 

21.559,577 


23,027,679 

33,121,780 

30.250.627 

32,352,615 

32,675,650 

30,595.709 

30,137,604 

30,993,563 


Population  of  the  Philippines  by  Provinces.  Census  of  1903. 


Province  or 
Comandancla. 


^tlon!^  icivlllzed|  Wild. 


Province  or 
Comandancla. 


Abra  . 

Alhay  . 

Ambos  Caraa- 

rlnes . 

Antique  . 

Basllan  . 

Bata&n  . 

Batangas  . 

Benguet  . 

Bohol  . 

Bulacftn  . 

Cagayan  . 

Da  Union . 

Lepanto-Bonloc 

Beyte  . 

Manila  City . 

'Marinduque  ... 

Masbate  . 

Mindoro  . 

Mlsamls  . 

Negros  Occiden¬ 
tal  . 

Negros  Oriental. 
Nueva  Eclja.... 
Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Pampanga  . 

Pangasinan  . . . . 


61,8601 

240.3261 

2.39.405 

134,166 

30,179 

46,787 

257.715 

22.7451 

269,22.3 

223.742 

156.239 

137,839 

72.750 

388,922 

219,928 

51.674 

43.675 
39.682 

175,683 

308,272 

201,494 

134,147 

62,541 

223,754 

397.002 


37,8231 

239.434 

233.4721 

131.2451 

1,3311 

45.1661 

267.715' 

9171 

269.2231 

223,327 

142,825 

127.789 

2.467 

388,922 

219,928 

61.674 

43.675 
32,318 

135,473 

303.660 1 
184,8891 
132,9991 
16,0261 
222.656] 
394.5161 


14,0371 

8921 

6,9331 
2.921 1 
28,848] 
1,621 

21,828 


415 

13.414 

10,060 

70,283 


7,264 

40.210 

4,612 

16,605] 

1.148] 

46.5151 

1,098] 

3.386) 


Caplz  . 

Cayltft  . 

Cebu  . 

Cottabato  ... 

Dapitan  . 

Davao  . 

Ilocos  Norte. 
IIocos  Sur... 

Iloilo  . 

Isabela  . 

Joia  . 

l.rfi  Daguna... 

Paragua  . 

Paragua  Sur. 

Rlzal  . 

RomblOn  . 

Samar  . 

Slassl  . 

Sorsogdn  _ 

Surlgao  . 

Tarlac  . 

Tawl  Tawl _ 

•Tayabas  ... 
Zarabales  . . . , 
Zamboanga  . . 


Totals . 17. 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

Civilized 

wild. 

230,721 

225,092 

5.629 

134,779 

653,727 

125.875 

134,779 

653,727 

2.313 

— 

123,662 

.. 

23.577 

17.154 

6.423 

65.496 

20,224 

45.272 

178,995 

176.785 

2,210 

187,411 

173,800 

13,611 

410,315 

403.932 

6,383 

76,431 

68.793 

7,6.38 

61.389 
148.606 
29,. 351 

1.270 

148,606 

27,493 

50,119 

1,8.58 

6.345 

1..359 

4,986 

150,923 

62,848 

266,237 

148,502 

62,848 

265.549 

2,421 

688 

24.562 

297 

24,265 

120.495 

120.454 

41 

115.112 

99,298 

15,814 

1,35.107 

133.513 

1.594 

14.6.38 

93 

14,54.5 

15a.  065 

150.262 

2.803 

104,549 

101.381 

3,168 

44,. 322 

20.692 

23.630 

7.635.426 

6.987.686 

647,740 

of  Marlnduque. 

maintained  bv  the 

Philip- 

sted  men. 

The  Philippine 

'Sub-province  of  Tayabas.  'Exclusive  of  sub-provin 
The  area  of  the  Philippines  is  115,026  square  miles. 

The  Philippine  constabulary,  an  insular  military  for 
pine  government,  consists  of  322  officers  and  4,551  er 
scouts,  maintained  by  the  United  States  government,  consist  of  166  officers  and  5,386 
enlisted  men. 

GUAM. 

Capital  . F . Agana 

Governor . Captain  Edward  J.  Dorn  (retiredl.  U.  S.  N. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  or  Guahan,  In  the  Marianas  Archipelago,  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10.  1898.  It  la  used  by 
the  United  States  as  a  naval  station,  and  may  also  afford  a  landing  place  for  a  trans¬ 
pacific  cable.  Guam  has  a  population  of  9,000  and  an  area  of  150  square  miles.' 

TCTUILA  AND  MANUA. 

Capital . . Pago  Pago 

Governor . Captain  John  F.  Parker  (retired),  U.  S.  N. 

Tutulla,  Manua  and  some  Insignificant  Islets  of  the  Samoan  group  came  Into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1900,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  1899.  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  In  the  terms  of  which  the  United 
States  acquiesced.  Under  that  treaty  Great  Britain  withdrew  sltogether  from  the  isl¬ 
ands.  Germany  took  the  largest  two,  Upolu  and  Savall,  and  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  Tutulla  and  Manua,  the  former  containing  at  Pago  Pago  the  finest  harbor 
In  that  part  of  the  world  and  the  only  good  one  In  the  Samoan  group.  A  United  States 
naval  officer  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tutulla  and  Manua  In  February,  1900,  and 
posseaslon  was  taken  of  them  on  April  17.  1900.  The  aroi  of  Tutulla  and  Manua  la 
about  85.000  acres.  The  total  population  of  the  two  Islaads  Is  less  than  6,000. 
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THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  ZONE. 

iBtbinian  Canal  ComnilfcnlonrrR. — Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  U.  3.  A.,  chair¬ 
man:  Lieut.  Col.  D.  Dull.  Uailluid.  L".  S.  Lieut.  Col.  William  L.  Slbert,  L’.  S.  A.: 
Lieut.  Harr.v  H.  Koussea'i.  C.  X.:  Maurice  II.  Thatcher,  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieut.  Col.  Harry  F.  Hedges,  U.  S.  A. 

Secretary  to  the  CoiiiinlHHlon. — Joseph  B.  Bishop,  New  Torlc,  $10,000. 

Chief  Engineer. — Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  U.  3.  A. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  taiial  Zoue. — Facundo  Mutls  Duran,  Panama,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice;  L.  C.  Collins,  Ill.,  and  Hezeklah  H.  Gudger,  N.  C.,  Associate  Justices. 

Note. — The  compensation  allowed  to  Colonel  Goethals,  the  president  of  the 
commission.  Is  ?!.'), tiuO,  Including  his  salary  as  an  officer  of  the  army;  to  Lieut,  Cols, 
Galllard  and  Slbert,  Lieut.  Rousseau.  Col.  Gorgas  and  Lieut.  Col.  Hodges.  $14.UU0 
apiece,  including  their  salaries  as  officers:  to  the  other  commissioners.  $14,000. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  on  March  17.  1903,  an  Isthmian  Canal  treaty 
with  Colombia,  drawn  to  vest  In  the  United  Slates  perpetual  control  for  canal 
purposes  of  a  strip  of  land  .'(0  miles  In  width  stretching  across  the 
.Tequisition.  Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  August  12,  1003,  the  Colombian  Senate  re¬ 
jected  the  treaty,  and  on  September  12  the  time  fixed  for  exchanging 
ratifications  expired.  On  November  3  the  Department  of  Panama  revolted  and  an 
independent  republic  was  proclaimed.  A  canal  treaty  between  this  new  republic  and 
the  United  States  was  signed  on  November  18,  1903,  ratified  by  Panama  on  December 
2,  and  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  February  23,  llsjl.  The  full  text  of  this  treaty 
is  given  under  "Treaties  Ratified,”  second  session  OSth  Congress,  Tribune  Almanac 
for  1905. 

Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  April  28.  1904,  providing  for  the  temporary  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Canal  Zona.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion  was  created  and  a  ten  porary  government  was  set  up,  with  Major 
Government.  General  George  B.  Davis  as  Governor.  The  Canal  Commission  has 
been  three  times  reorganized,  and  after  attempting  to  have  the 
work  done  by  contract  under  the  direction  of  civilian  engineers  the  grvernment 
turned  It  over  to  the  engineer  corps  of  tne  army.  An  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers 
met  in  Washington  on  September  1.  1905,  and  later  made  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus.  It 

reported  in  favor  of  a  sea  level  canal.  But  the  sea  level  plan  was  abandoned  as 

impracticable  and  the  59lh  Congress  passed  an  act  directing  the  construction  of  a 
lock  canal. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  2.  1906.  Invited  bids  for  $.30,000,000  of  2 
per  cent  ten  year-thirty  year  Panama  bonds,  and  the  Issue  was  subscribed  for  to  the 
amount  of  $445,000,000.  The  average  price  bid  for  the  $.3ii. 000,000 

Financing.  awarded  was  103.93.  A  sale  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  was  advertised  In 

November,  1907,  but  the  hssue  was  subse<iuentl>  limited  to  $25.tKiO.OOO. 
There  were  outstanding  on  December  1,  1908,  canal  bonds  to  ttie  amount  of  $.34.il31,li.'i0. 
On  December  7,  190s,  $30.0ou.ti00  more  of  bonds  were  sold  at  an  avereage  of  $lu2.43R8. 
The  Payne  tariff  law,  approved  August  5.  1909.  Section  39.  authorized  the  Secreta^ 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  canal  expenses  amounting  to  $295,509,000,  in 
addition  to  the  $84,G31.ii00  already  Issued,  the  total  of  $380,000,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  canal.  The  additional  bonds  are  to  be  issued  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent.  Advances  from  the  Treasury  to  the  canal  fund  In  '•xcess  of  $84,031,000  are  to 
be  repaid  from  the  new  Issue.  For  text  of  Section  ?9  see  page  132  of  The  Tribune 
Almanac  for  1910. 

.According  to  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  December  14.  1910, 
the  Panama  Canal  account  stood: 

Total  amount  expended  on  purchase  and  construction  of  canal  to  this  date. $211, 713. 120  07 
Amount  expended  to  this  date  from  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds.  Including 


premiums  .  . A .  87,309,594  83 

Balance  expended  out  of  general  fund  of  i  Treasury  reimbursable  from 

proceeds  of  bonds  net  yet  sold .  134,403,525  84 

Total  bonds  authorized  by  existing  laws  for  Panama  Canal .  375.2fX).nS0  00 

Total  bonds  issued  to  this  date .  84,031,980  00 

Balance  of  bonds  authorized,  but  not  yet  issued .  200,569.000  00 

A  revised  estimate  of  cost  was  prepared  and  submitted  at  a  hearing  before  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  February,  1909. 

This  estmiate  shows  that  nearly  50  per  cent  more  work  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
Cost.  complete  the  canal  than  was  contemplated  by  the  original  estimate,  and  that 
the  unit  prices,  due  to  labor  conditions,  cost  of  materials  and  gratuities  given 
the  employes,  have  been  ii  creased  about  20  per  cent.  The  estimate,  as  prepared,  shows 
that  the  total  cost  of  engineering  and  construction  alone  suras  up  to  $297,766,000,  to 
which.  If  the  purchase  price  and  the  estimated  cost  of  sanitation  and  civil  government 
Is  added,  there  results  the  sum  of  $375,201, (k.-O  as  the  total  cost  of  the  canal. 

On  November  9.  1909.  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  a  board  of  officers  to 
prepare  plans  for  fortifying  the  canal.  On  It  were  Bri.eadter  Generals  Arthur 
Murray,  chief  of  artillery;  William  Crozler,  chief  of  ordnance;  W.  L. 
Fortiflcatlons.  Marshall,  ch.ef  of  engineers;  Bliss  and  Wotherspoon,  of  the  General 
Stair  of  the  army:  Major  Harn.  of  the  coast  artillery:  Commander 
Rogers,  of  the  General  Naval  Board,  and  Captain  Staunton,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
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War  College.  Plans  prepared  by  the  board  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $14,104,203, 
distributed  as  follows: 


Purcha.se  of  sites .  $1,125,000  Fire  control 

Emplacements  .  6,027.000 

Guns  and  carriages .  2,324,000 

Ammunition  .  1,32S,2SS 

Power  plants .  13S.0OO 

Searchlights  .  244,800 


370, 7B8 

Submarine  mine  defences .  668,860 

Barracks  and  quarters .  1,834,000 


Total  . $14,104,203 


The  board  estimates  that  the  canal  will  be  completed  and  In  use  by  January  1, 
1915,  and,  as  It  will  require  several  years  to  complete  the  fortifications  and  place  the 
guns.  It  is  urged  that  the  construction  of  the  defences  be  begun  during  1910,  or  as 
early  as  possible  In  1911.  The  board  recommends  that  the  full  sum  of  ll4,]04  203  be 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  that  $4,000,000  be  made  immediately  available,  so  that 
work  can  commence  at  once.  It  is  estimated  by  the  board  that  at  least  three  and 
one-half  years  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  fortifications. 

The  population  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  between  50,000  and  60,000 
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A3IEKICAN  LEAGUE  RECORD,  1910.  : 

The  Philadelphia  Athletics  captured  the  ■ 
pennant  in  the  Ami-rlcan  League,  taking  I 
an  early  ead  and  increasing  it  handily  as  ’ 
the  season  advanced.  For  a  time  the  race  | 
was  close  between  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Detroit,  but  toward  the 
end  the  Athletics  distanced  those  teams, 
and  the  real  fight  was  for  second  place. 
The  record  follows: 


Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per  ct. 

Philadelphia  .... 

48 

.680 

New  York . 

63 

.583 

Detroit  . 

.  86 

68 

..558 

Bosion  . 

.  81 

72 

.530 

Cleveland  . 

.  71 

81 

.407 

Chicago  . 

.  68 

85 

.444 

Washington  . 

.  66 

85 

.437 

SI.  Louis . 

.  47 

•107 

.305 

BEST  BATTING  AVERAGES. 


Players  and  clubs. 

Games. . . 

Runs . 

Base  hits. 

jper  cent. . 

Jackson,  Cleveland . 

20 

15 

291.387 

Cobb,  Detroit  . 

1140 

100 

100 

.385 

Lajoie.  Cleveland  . 

1159 

92 

227 

.384 

Speaker,  Boston  . 

1141 

02 

183 

.340 

Strunk,  Philadelphia 

10 

9 

16 

.333 

Hohnhorst,  Cleveland... 

17 

8 

20 

.323 

Collins.  Philadelphia  ... 

153 

81 

188 

.322 

Koestner,  Cleveland  .... 

27 

4 

15 

.313 

Knight,  New  Y’ork  . 

117 

58 

120 

,312 

Oldring,  Philadelphia  . . 

134 

79 

1118 

.308 

Easterly,  Cleveland  . . . . 

110 

34 

111 

.300 

Mclnnoss,  Philadelphia. 

38 

10 

22 

.301 

Murphy.  Philadelphia  . 

151 

70 

168 

.300 

Cunningham,  Washington 

22 

3 

22 

.297 

Karger,  Boston  . 

27 

11 

20 

.294 

Delahanty,  Detroit  .... 

lOG 

67 

Ill 

1.293 

Chase,  New  York  . 

1.30 

67 

152 

1.200 

Crawford,  Detroit  . 

154 

S3 

170 

1.289 

Cree,  New  York  . 

134 

58 

134 

.287 

Lewis,  Boston  . 

151 

64 

1531.283 

Baker,  Philadelphia  ... 

1461  S3 

1501.283 

Gardner,  Boston  . 

113 

55 

117 

1.283 

Milan,  Washington  ... 

142 

811 

14S 

1.279 

Thomas,  Philadelphia  . 

00 

14 

50 

1.277 

Schaefer,  W’ashington  . 

74 

27 

0.31.275 

Wagner,  Boston  . 

142 

01 

134 

1.273 

Stahl,  Boston  . 

144 

68 

144 

1.271 

Bender,  Philadelphia  . . 

36 

6 

25 

I.2G9 

Hooper,  Boston  . 

155 

81 

156 

1.267 

Players  and  clubs. 


Wolter,  New  York  . 

Lord,  Boston  and  Chic.! 

Works,  Detroit  . 

D.  Jones,  Detroit  . ! 

Lelivelt,  Washington  ... 

Flick,  Cleveland  . 

Laporte,  New  York  . . . ! 
Engle,  N.  Y.  and  Boston 

Bush,  Detroit  . 

Stovall,  Cleveland . '. 

Wootl,  Boston  . 

Lake,  St.  Louis . 

Barry,  Philadelphia  ..!! 

Gessler,  Washington . 

Schmidt,  Detroit  . 

Wallace,  St.  Louis . I 

Stone.  St.  Louis  . 

Mullen,  Detroit  . 

T.  Jones,  Detroit . 

Lang,  Chicago  . 

Lord.  Cleve.  and  Phila.. 
Conroy,  Washington  ... 
Daniels,  New  York  .... 
McConnell,  Bost.  &  Chic. 

Moriarty,  Detroit  . 

Eiberfeld,  Washington. . . 

Kinsella,  St.  Louis  . 

Carrigan,  Boston  . 

Davis,  Philadelphia  .... 

Dougherty,  Chicago  _ 

Gray,  Washington  . 

Gardiner,  New  York  _ 

Meloan,  Chicago  . 

Heitmuller.  Philadelphia 

O’Leary,  Detroit  . 

Stephens.  St.  Louis  .... 
Hemphill,  New  York  ... 
Hoffman,  St.  Louis  ... 

Griggs,  St.  Louis  . 

Graney,  Cleveland  . 

McIntyre,  Detroit  . 

Knapp,  Cleveland  . 

Unglaub,  Washington  . . 
Lapp,  Philadelphia  .... 

Lathers,  Detroit  . 

Quinn,  New  York . 

Criss,  St.  Louis  . 

Browne,  Wash,  and  Chic. 
McBride,  Washington  . . 

Turner.  Cleveland  . 

Schweitzer,  St.  Louis _ 


Games. . .  ^ 

Runs . 

Base  hits. 

Per  cent. . 

1351 

84 

1281 

.267 

121 

51 

121 

.267 

18 

3 

8 

.267 

113 

77 

100 

.266 

110 

40 

02 1 

.266 

24 

5 

18| 

.265 

124 

43 

114 

.264 

111 

59 

99 

.263 

142 

90 

1301 

262 

142 

47 

136 

.261 

35 

0 

18 

.261 

37 

7 

21 

.260 

145 

64 

126 

.259 

145 

68 

126 

.250 

71 

22 

61 

.259 

138 

47 

1311.258 

152 

60 

144 

.256 

60 

15 

331.256 

135 

32 

110 

.255 

23 

3 

.  131.255 

128 

76 

124 

.254 

103 

30 

89 

.234 

95 

68 

901.253 

44 

19 

30 

.252 

136 

63 

)23 

.251 

127 

63 

114 

.250 

10 

2 

3 

.250 

114 

36 

,  86 

.249 

1.39 

1  61 

122 

.248 

127 

45 

110 

.248 

33 

7 

21 

.247 

86 

1  36 

66 

.244 

2? 

54 

.243 

31 

11 

27 

.243 

65 

23 

51 

.242 

99 

24 

72 

.241 

102 

43 

84 

.239 

106 

20 

00 

.237 

123 

28 

98 

.236 

118 

62 

107 

.236 

83 

40 

72 

.2,36 

18 

3 

14 

.236 

124 

29 

101 

.234 

71 

.18 

45 

.234 

41 

4 

19 

.232 

1  35 

1  9|  K 

1.232 

70 

11 

1  21 

.231 

37 

18 

I  31 

.231 

154 

54 

118 

.230 

150 

71 

|l32 

.230 

1113 

1  37 

1  87 

1.230 
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Players  and  Clubs. 

2  1 

% 

Players  and  Clubs 

s 

^  ® 

O  '  K 

c 

n 

— 

r 

X 

* 

?  1 

r 

I,  A  v/1  rw  . 

KiMifer,  Washington  . 
Birmingham.  Cleveland 

Payne.  Chicago  . 

Tannehill,  Chicago  .. 
Somerlot,  Washington 
Hansel,  Philadelphia 
Perring,  Cleveland  . , 
Coombs,  Philadelphia 
Truesdale.  St.  Louis  . 
Hartzell.  Louis  . . 
Purti^ll,  Chic,  and  Bo 
Austin,  New  York  . 
fielder,  Chicago  ... 
Walsh,  Chicago  . . . 
Newman.  St.  Louis  . . 
Bemis,  Cleveland  ... 
Roach,  New  York  . . . 
Niles.  Bost.  and  Cleve 
Krause,  Philadelphia 

Block.  Chicago  . 

Ball.  Cleveland  . 

Scott.  Chicago  . 

Livingston,  Phlladelph 
Ford.  New  York  .... 
Stanage.  Detroit  .... 

Hall.  Boston  . 

I^and,  Cleveland  .... 
Bailey,  St.  Louis  .. 
Balston,  Washington 
Street.  Washington  . 
Sweeney.  New  York 
RefyMng.  Washington 


I  C8i 

ion  I 

•  104 1 
;  oil 
I  ct; 

I  ifil 

90| 

I  3‘Jl 
‘  461 
:12;i| 
!131| 
11.111 
13.31 
1361 
I  521 
11031 
I  611 
I  701 
I  SSI 
161 
55 1 
531 
401 
37i 
36 1 
SSI 
471 

.^41 
22 1 
89 1 
7S| 
31' 


16  i  4.1; 
.351  TIM 
411  .S4| 
17 1  56; 
17i  01; 
Oi  14 
451  03: 
14  I  27  I 

20 1  2y| 
.391  91, 
.1211181 
.3611171 
401  94| 
571 1681 
12 1  36' 
45!  S3: 
111  36; 
27 1  47' 
.311  63' 
41  si 
12|  .32| 
121  2.1 1 
G|  1.11 
11 :  2.1 ; 
81  20; 
24:  57: 
61  17;. 
4 1  2.3! 
6!  1.3' 
4|  l.li 
1.3|  521 
25|  43!. 
3!  121 


236 

I’iii 

222 


.221 

.221 

.220 

.219 

.218 

.218 

.21.1 

.217 

.217 

.216 

.215 

.214 

212 

.211 

.210 

.210 

.20.'' 

.2as 

,268 

.267 

.207 

.267 

.266 

.265 

.26.3 

260 

200 


Lajole,  Cleveland. ..;  149: 
I  La  Porte,  New  Vork;  701 
I  Cunningham,  Wash.'  22i 
;  .\IcCo.nnell,  Bos. -Chi  |  42 1 
I  Engle,  N.  Y.  &  Bos.  j  27] 
Schaefer.  Wash . |  351 


.966 

.950 


3S7|4iy,28| 
127!22)|  15| 

361  02i  4!  .957 
78|lU9i  9 1  .954 
41|  S3|  6|  .904 
001164,  81  .913 


!  L.  Gardner,  Boston.  1 113|  222.3261321  .944 
;  Delehanty.  Detroit. . 1 106|  246i267i;i3  .940 

Killifer,  Wash . |  89!  173i2.';ll26  .940 

1  E.  Gardner.  X.  T..|  701  L91199.2.1  .9.'40 

;  O’Leary,  Detroit _ |  381  81|  93|12|  .935 

Zelder,  Chicago . |  87|  265|242i3.3|  .931 

Griggs,  St.  Louis...  I  41 1  78,  94|1.3|  .936 


French.  Boi?.  &  Chi. 


361  66'  M,  13 1  .919 


Team  Batting  .Averages. 


Clubs. 

Games.  | 

Runs. 

1  Hits.  1  Aver.  : 

Philadelphia... 

15.1 

6731 

1..364 

.26.1 

Detroit  . 

l.'>5 

6791 

1.318 

.261 

Boston  . 

1.181 

6401 

l.?r4.3 

.258 

N'ew  York  . . . 

1561 

626  j 

1.25.3 

.247  , 

Cleveland  .... 

161 

5481 

1.311 

.242  . 

Washington  .. 

157 

501 1 

1.1S2 

.236  , 

St.  Louis  .... 

157 

449 1 

1,092 

.216  ' 

Chicago  . 

136 

4471 

1,061 

.212  ' 

BEST  FrELBING  -AATERVGES. 
First  Basemen. 


Players  and  Clubs. 

Put  outs. 

Gamcfj.... 

>  i  “ 

v:  - 

y.  '  i 

■7  ? 

Per  cent. 

Houser.  Phila . 

29 1  1601 

71  0 

1.060 

Bradley.  Boston . 

211  1.S7I 

7|  1 

.991 

Somerlot.  Wash . 

16|  1611 

8|  1 

.9114 

Tannehill,  Chicago.. 

2.3 1  2061 

181  2 

.991 

Gandil,  Chicago . 

74!  8541 

57110 

.989 

Stovall,  Cleveland... 

128  14041 

91  |1S 

.9SS 

Knight,  Xew  York.. 

23 1  247} 

s!  3 

.988 

Davis.  Phila . 

1 39  i  1.353  i 

64  120 

.9.S6 

Stahl,  Boston . 

142114881 

G0I23 

.985 

T.  Jones,  Detroit... 

13.1  14011 

67 123 

Unglaub.  Wash . 

123' 12.301 

70 '20 

.9S.5 

Simmons.  Detroit... 

po  I  pof^  1 

13i  4 

.9S4 

Mul’en.  Chicago . 

^1  3641 

23 1  7 

Chase.  New  Y’ork. .. 

130  1 1.3731 

<’uli2.8 

.981 

Xewnam.  St.  lyniis. 

10.111041 1 

56  32 

.972 

Hnhnhorst.  Cleve... 

171  161! 

71  5 

.972 

Gric’es.  St.  Lools... 

17'  ITOi 

10!  6 

.06V 

.■\bFteIn.  St.  Louis.. 

23;  26.S| 

20111 

.9a3 

Collin.'?.  Chicago . 

27  1  2.11 1 

io!i,3 

.9.55 

.Sf»rond  ■Rasemen. 

Third  Basemen. 

Conroy,  Wash . 

4S| 

611  871  61  .961 

Bradley,  Cleveland.. 

61] 

801120 

10|  .956 

Ra.h,  Phila.  &  Clev. 

33! 

36!  59 

31  .950 

LIberfeld,  Wash.... 

113j 

1.89 : 233 

'22 

.944 

.Austin,  New  York.. 

1331 

204,2.84 

30|  .942 

Turner,  Cleveland... 

461 

381101 

91  .946 

Wallace.  St.  Louis. . 

30| 

58,11X11101  .940 

Lord,  Bos.  &  Chi... 

114| 

1.36  2131241  .0;{.1 

Perring.  Cleveland.. 

331 

32,  G3i  7 

.931 

Hartzell,  St.  Louis.  . 

b9i 

123 '2o3 

25 

.929 

Moriartv,  Detroit . . . 

1341 

Its ' >2 

.37 

.927 

Baker,  Philadelphia. 

1461 

2U7.313 

45  .920 

Engle.  X.  Y.  &  Bos 

51' 

531119 

IH 

.915 

Purtell,  Chi.  &  Bost. 

1431 

15S|32U|49 

.907 

Shortstops. 

Turner.  Cleveland. . . 

94, 

194  1 320 

14 

.973 

O’Leary,  ligtroit .... 

16 1 

35i  60 

4 

.960 

Wallace,  Sx.  Louis.. 

90 1 

2.18;. 34  4 

33 

.04S 

Tannehill,  Chicago.. 

381 

52' 126 

10 

.947 

Bush.  Detroit . 

I4lj 

310  487 

51 

.940 

McBride,  Wash . 

1541 

.3701518 

.vS 

.9.39 

Knight,  New  To.*k.. 

79 1 

169 '247 

32 

.029 

Hartzell,  St.  Louis. 

3V 

86,  It >.8 

l.> 

.92N 

Wagner,  Boston . 

1401 

3>'3l424 

57 

.927 

Ball,  Cleveland . 

‘271 

481  66 

9 

.927 

Meinnes,  Phila . 

17| 

20|  31 

4 

.927 

Barry,  Phila . 

145! 

2791406 

6.3 

.916 

Roach.  New  York. .  . 

581 

112:173 

27 

.913 

Blackburne.  Chicago 

741 

17.’!|2t’S 

43 

.911 

Foster.  New  York... 

221 

371  fi.3 

10 

.909 

Zelder.  Chicago . 

45, 

ino;n7 

24 

.J»0o 

Knaupp,  Cleveland.  . 

181 

271  57 

11 

.884 

Ontflclders. 

Collins,  Phila . |138|  492'451i25|  .970 


Heitmuller.  Phila...  I 

Oldring.  Phila . I 

.lackson,  Cleveland..! 

Ralston,  Wash . | 

-Murphy.  Phila . I 

I  Cole.  Chicago . 

!  Stone.  St.  Louis....! 
r^rd.  Clev.  &  Phila.  | 
Hemphill.  N'ew  York! 
Engle.  X.  Y.  *  Bos.  | 

Parent.  Chicago . ! 

Lelivelt.  Wash . j 

Crawford.  Detroit...! 
:  Viles.  Bns.  &  Clev. . ; 

.  I'hnunlard,  Chicago.! 

I  Birmingham.  Clev. . .  | 
Hoffman.  St.  Louis,  j 

Conroy,  Wash . | 

Cobb,  Detroit . | 


301 

391  6 

0 

1.000 

2S| 

49 

2 

1 

.981 

l.’Hl 

249 

14 

6 

.978 

20| 

40|  2 

1 

.977 

22  f 

38 

3 

1 

.976 

1511 

209 

15 

6 

.974 

221 

.31 

6 

1 

.974 

1451 

220 

20 

7 

.972 

126: 

219 

20 

7 

.972 

94  1 

1.59 

10 

5 

.971 

181 

.321  2 

1 

.971 

621 

92 

5 

.3 

.970 

.V9; 

149 

13 

6 

.064 

1.1.31 

PP^ 

10 

9 

.963 

"M 

91 

9 

4 

.962 

23 1 

44 

7 

2 

.962 

1031 

2^3 

24 

10 

.961 

1061 

202 

14 

9 

.960 

461 

90 

4 

4 

.959 

1371 

305 

18 

14 

.958 

baseball.  613 


Players  and  Clubs. 

Games.... 

Put  outs. 

Assists... 

K 

c 

V 

Per  cent. 

Speaker,  Boston . 

140 

3371  20 

16 

.957 

Daniels.  New  York. 

85 

170 

0 

8 

.9.-.7 

D.  Jones,  Detroit... 

101 

181 

13 

9 

.956 

Cree,  New  York . 

134 

202 

11 

10 

.95.5 

Krueger.  Cleveland. . 

62 

116 

10 

6 

.955 

Flick.  Cleveland . 

IS 

21 

0 

1 

.955 

*  Gessler.  Wash . 

144 

ini 

23 

9 

.953 

Graney,  Cleveland, . . 

114 

200 

14 

12 

.949 

Collins,  Chicago . 

65 

101 

111  6 

.04J) 

Meloan,  Chicago.... 

65 

70 

ir,|  ?> 

.948 

Milan,  Wash . 

14-1 

267 

30 

17 

.946 

McIntyre,  Detroit... 

77 

147 

12 

9 

.946 

Hartsel,  Phlla . 

S3 

113 

8 

7 

.945 

Lewis,  Boston . 

149 

261 

28 

17 

.944 

Wolter.  New  York..  130 

192 

11 

13 

.940 

Zwilling,  Chicago... 

27 

45 

2 

3 

.940 

Thomason.  Cleveland 

17 

26 

5 

2 

.939 

Hooper,  Boston . 

1.55 

241 

30 

18 

.938 

Schweitzer.  St.  L... 

109 

149 

15 

11 

.937 

Hartzell,  St.  Louis.. 

23 

24 

2 

.935 

Fisher,  St.  Louis.... 

19 

27 

2 

2 

.935 

Hahn.  Chicago . 

15 

14 

0 

1 

.933 

Northen,  St.  Louis.. 

26 

48 

2 

4 

.926 

Doughei'ty,  Chicago. 

121 

158 

9 

14 

.923 

Browne,  Wash.&Chi. 

34 

42 

2 

4 

.917 

Schaefer.  Wash . 

26 

29 

4 

3 

.tHT 

French.  Bos.  &  Chi. 

16 

10 

0 

2 

.,SS9 

La  Porte.  New  York] 

24 

33 

4 

5 

.881 

Griggs,  St.  Louis...! 

49 

68 

4 

10 

.878 

Pitchers. 


I.  Young,  Chicago.. 

27 

11 

38 

0 

1.000 

Fanwell,  Cleveland. . 

17 

2 

36 

0 

1.000 

Manning,  New  York 

16 

1 

22 

0 

1.000 

Atkins.  Philadelphia 

15 

2 

18 

0 

1.000 

Killian,  Detroit . 

11 

7 

19 

0 

l.UOO 

Coombs,  Phila . 

45 

19 

77 

1 

.990 

Plank,  Philadelphia. 

38 

9 

44 

1 

.986 

Quinn,  New  York... 

35 

8 

111 

3 

.97.5 

Wood.  Boston . 

35 

17 

62 

2 

.973 

C.  Smith,  Boston.... 

23 

5 

44 

7 

.975 

Collins,  Boston . 

35 

8 

62 

2 

.9  <2 

White.  Chicago . 

33 

30 

76 

3 

.972 

Pernoll.  Detroit . 

11 

4 

31 

1 

.972 

Bender.  Philadelphia 

30 

13 

85 

3 

.970 

Scott,  Chicago . 

40 

11 

84 

3 

.969 

Summers,  Detroit... 

30 

14 

74 

3 

.967 

Falkenberg,  Cleve. . . 

37 

14 

97 

4 

.965 

Morgan,  Phila . 

36 

5 

104 

4 

.965 

Stroud,  Detroit . 

28 

6 

21 

1 

.984 

Karger.  Boston . 

27 

7 

47 

2 

.964 

Joss,  Cleveland . 

13 

7 

42 

2 

.961 

Reisling,  Wash . 

30 

7 

65 

3 

.960 

Hall,  Boston . 

35 

8 

61 

3 

.958 

Harkness,  Cleveland. 

26 

5 

39 

2 

.937 

Donovan.  Detroit. . . 

26 

9 

33 

2 

.955 

Dygert.  Phila . 

19 

1 

20 

1 

.95.5 

E.  Smith,  Chi.  &  Bos 

23 

14 

68 

4 

.953 

Walsh,  Chicago . 

45 

21 

1,54 

9 

.951 

Johnson,  Wash . 

45 

23 

90 

4 

.9.50 

Arellanes.  Boston. . . 

18 

2 

35 

2 

.949 

Cicotte.  Boston . 

36 

9 

98 

6 

.947 

Mullin,  Detroit . 

38 

20 

97 

7 

.944 

Willet,  Detroit . 

38 

6 

113 

7 

.944 

Pelty.  St.  Louis.... 

27 

10 

74 

5 

.944 

Walker,  Washington 

29 

4 

60 

4 

.941 

Hughes,  New  York. 

23 

4 

57 

4 

.9.38 

Groom,  Washington, 

34 

10 

77 

6 

.933 

Mitchell,  Cleveland.. 

35 

9 

46 

4 

.932 

Fisher.  New  York.. 

15 

2 

37 

3 

.929 

Koestner,  Cleveland. 

27 

9 

41  1  4 

.926 

Olmstead,  Chicago.. 

32 

8 

66|  6 

.92.5 

Ford,  New  York.... 

.36 

7 

75 

7 

.921 

Llnke,  Clev.  &  St.  L 

25 

4 

42 

4 

.920 

D.  Young,  Clev . 

21 

6 

62 

« 

.919 

Players  and  Clubs. 

Games.... 

Put  outs. 

Assists, 

1 

a 

Per  cent. 

Kaler,  Cleveland. . . . 

12 

4 

29 

3 

.917 

Kinsella,  St.  Louis. 

10 

0 

22 

2 

.917 

Gray,  Washington... 

34 

15 

82 

9 

.915 

Bailey,  St.  Louis.... 

34 

7 

57 

6 

.914 

Lake,  St.  Louis . 

36 

5 

88 

9 

.912 

Powell,  St.  Louis... 

21 

6 

2.5 

3 

.909 

Vaughn,  New  York. 

20 

5 

73 

8 

.907 

Frill,  New  York.... 

lU 

2 

16 

2 

.900 

Berger,  Cleveland . . . 

13 

4 

20 

3 

.889 

Krause,  Phila . 

16 

7 

24 

4 

.886 

Ray,  St.  Louis . 

21 

4 

34 

5 

.884 

Warhop,  New  York. 

37 

15 

65111 

.879 

Lange,  Chicago . 

23 

5 

29 

5 

.872 

Works.  Detroit . 

18 

4 

26 

5 

.857 

Catchers. 

Donohue,  Bos.,Ph.,Cl 

18 

80 

26 

0 

1.000 

Criger,  New  York.. 

27 

120 

28 

1 

.993 

Henry,  Washington. 

18 

60 

28 

1 

.989 

Reckendorf,  Det.&W 

38 

206 

87 

3 

.9s8 

Land,  Cleveland . 

33 

169 

47 

4 

.982 

Lapp,  Philadelphia.. 

63 

361 

88 

9 

.980 

Street,  Washingion. . 

86 

417 

ir.i 

13 

.978 

Sullivan,  Chicago... 

45 

290 

71 

9 

.975 

Pavne.  Chicago . 

78 

409 

106 

14 

.974 

Sweeney,  New  York. 

i  i 

3881106 

13 

.074 

Clarke.  Cleveland... 

IT 

82 

32 

3 

.974 

Schmidt,  Detroit.... 

66 

239 

80 

9 

.973 

Stephens,  St.  Louis. 

96 

418i 

1.50 

17 

.971 

Klei«now.  N.Y.&  Bos. 

54 

285 

69 

11 

.970 

Mitchell.  New  York. 

62 

262 

69 

11 

.968 

Livingstone,  Phila.. 

37 

205 

68 

9 

.968 

Thomas.  Phila, . 

60 

324 

86 

14 

,967 

Block,  Chicago . 

47 

244 

77 

12 

.964 

Casey.  Detroit . 

22 

101 

33 

.694 

Ainsmith,  Wash . 

30 

131 

52 

7 

.963 

Carrigan.  Boston....  | 

110] 

4951 

131 

25! 

.962 

Bemis,  Cleveland.... 

46 

LSG 

6.3 

10 

.‘j61 

Easterly,  Cleveland. 

06 

200] 

104 

15 

.953 

Sianage,  Detroit..., 

84 

3441148 

25 

<»r.9 

Killifer,  St,  Louis..] 

73 

3111124 

291 

.937 

Team  Fieldinff  Averaffes. 


Cleveland  . 1 161  1 4306 1 216T 1 24G|  .064 

Philadelphia  . 1 15,0 i 4231 1 1091 1 233 1  .064 

Washington  . 1 157|4136|  2127  1 267  |  .059 

New  York  . [156  4162|  2n,->6 1 237 1  .956 

Detroit  . [155  4152121.561291  .958 

Boston  . 11.58  4296120921.3111  .9.54 

Chicag-o  . 1156  4227 1 2286 1 31 1 1  .954 

St.  Louis  . |157|4in3|21S9|37S|  .943 


ASrERIOAN  LEAGUE  PENNANT  WIN¬ 
NERS. 


Y«-ar.  Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per  ct. 

1900— Chicago  . 

....  82 

53 

.607 

1901 — Chicago  . 

....  83 

53 

.610 

1902 — Philadelphia  . 

....  83 

63 

.610 

1903— Boston  . 

....  91 

47 

.650 

1904 — Boston  . 

59 

.616 

1905 — Philadelphia  .. 

....  92 

56 

.622 

1906 — Chicago  . 

....  93 

58 

.616 

1907— Detroit  . 

.58 

.613 

1908 — Detroit  . 

63 

.588 

1909— Detroit  . 

54 

.643 

ID  10 — Philadelphia  , 

....102 

48 

.678 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  RECORD,  1910. 

Despite  considerable  hard  luck  in  the 
way  of  injured  players,  the  Chicago 
team,  by  playing  consistent  “inside"  ball, 
was  able  to  win  the  pennant  in  the  Na- 


614 


DASEBALL. 


tlonal  Eeague  by  a  comfortable  margi:. 
Pittsburg,  the  world's  chantpion,  could 
not  get  into  Its  stride,  and  lliiished  thin). 
N^-w  York  being  runner-up.  The  record 
follows: 


Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per  ct. 

Chicago  . 

. . 104 

.'iU 

New  York . 

63 

..V.ll 

Pittsburg  . 

.  S6 

67 

.002 

Philadelphia  . 

.  78 

75 

.510 

Cincinnati  . 

.  75 

79 

.4'<T 

Brooklyn  . 

.  64 

90 

.415 

St.  Louis . 

.  63 

liO 

.41 1 

Boston  . 

100 

.346 

BEST  BATTING  AVERAGES. 


-J 

Players  and  clubs. 

P 

5  Z  .  ^ 

Z 

X  ;  r 

Crandall,  New  York . 

43 

10!  2.7 1.342 

Goode,  Boston . 

23 

15;  20 1.3.37 

Magee.  Philadelphia  .... 

154 

llo| 1721.331 

Campbell,  IMitsburg  .... 

74 

421  02,. .120 

Hofman,  Chicago  . 

1.^5 

83il.'>3,.,32n 

Snodgrass,  New  York  . . 

112 

no  127  |., '121 

Wagner,  Pittsburg  . 

150 

0o|i7j5i.:i2o 

Wilhelm,  Brooklyn  . 

15 

2|  6|..|16 

Lobert,  Cincinnati  . 

90 

4.'il  071.300 

Bates,  Philadelphia  . 

131 

01 1 1521.305 

Devore,  New  York . 

130 

02  1401.3i>4 

Konetchy,  St.  Louis . 

144 

87, 157;. 302 

Schulte.  Chicago  . 

150 

93  1 16.81.301 

Paskert.  Cincinnati  . 

141 

6;!|  152I.3O0 

First  Basenvpn. 


Konetchy,  St.  Louis  .... 

144 

87: 1. '.7 

.302 

Chance,  Chicago  . 

87 

54  5^8 

.20.'i 

Merkle,  New  York 

144 

75 . 1 4S 

.202 

Hoblltzell,  CIncinnat.l. . . 

1.'.5 

85  170 

27S 

Daubert,  Brooklyn  . 

144 

67.146 

.204 

Luderus,  Chic,  and  Phil. 

36 

151  31 

2:4 

Bransfltld,  Philadelrhia . 

no 

39! 102 

.230 

Sharp.  Pitts,  and  Boston 

117 

.32'  !(»<< 

.237 

Second  Basemen. 


Dovle, 

New  York  . 

i.-.i 

97 

164 

1^85 

Huggins,  St.  Louis  . 

151 

101 

145 

.2r5 

Evers, 

Chicago  . 

125 

S7 

114 

.2tVA 

Knabe, 

Philadelphia  .... 

136 

73 

133 

.2(;i 

Egan, 

Cincinnati  . 

1.34 

70 

116 

.245 

Hummel.  Brooklyn  . 

153 

67 

141 

.244 

Shean. 

Boston  . 

148 

52 

130 

2.30 

Miller. 

Pltisbucg  . 

no 

451101 

.227 

Third  Basemen. 


Lobert.  Cincinnati  . 

0U| 

43 

97!.  309 

Byrne,  Pittsburg  . 

1481 

101 

1781.296 

Mowrey,  St.  Louis  . 

141, 

GO 

138 1.2^2 

Grant,  Philadelphia  _ 

1521 

70 

1 5.5  i.  2ns 

Devlin.  New  York  . 

1471 

71 

12Si.2no 

Lennox,  Brooklyn  . 

1001 

19 

05 i .250 

Stelnfeldt.  Chicago  . 

12s  i 

70 

11.3:. 252 

Herzog.  Boston  . 

1051 

51 

95 1  2.50 

Shortstops. 


Wagner,  Pittsburg  . 

1.50 

90 

.178 

.320 

Tinker.  Chicago  . 

132 

48 

136 

.288 

Bridwell,  New'  York  .... 

141 

74 

1.36 

.276 

Dow’ney,  Cincinnati  .... 

109 

43 

102 

.27u 

Sweeney.  Boston  . 

147 

43 

133 

.2G7 

Doolan.  Philadelphia  ... 

14S 

5S 

141 

Hulswltt.  St.  Louis..,.. 

32 

9 

33 

.248 

Abbatacchlo,  Pitt.  &  Bos. 

48. 

20 

44 

.243 

Hauser,  St.  Louis  . 

lis 

37 

< 

.  2' 

Players  and  clubs.  r 

ea  1 

r  a 

1  ?  ■  ■< 
y 

1  •  1  3 

•9 

1  ? 

j  3 

1  " 

.McM  iLa n,  (Jro  ik  t  i iiijin.  i  Iu5 , 

22,  ;.0i 

.  Is3 

J  ony  Sniiih.  Mr<M^kl>n  ..llOGi 

311  581 

.181 

_.  Taik,  Pmoklyn  . |  ,3(fi 

7(  171 

.16.% 

Siii>htituteH. 


Ziinineiman,  Chicago 

VJ\aci.  I'iilsbure  . 

'W'aifih,  Philadelphia  .... 

Kane.  Chicago  . 

MclCIveen.  Btooklvn 
Fh'ichcr.  New  Yoik  .... 
McKeehnle,  Pittsburg  ... 

Phelan,  Cincinnati  . 

Betel. er,  St.  I..O'jIs  . . 

Getz.  Boston  . 

Woodruff,  Cincinnati  .... 
W.<ird.  Philadelphia  .... 

86 

41 

67 

30 

64 

44 

60 

17 

27 

47 

21 

33 

35 

19 

28 

11 

19 

12 

23 

7 

7 

14 

6 

11 

95 

46 

60 

15 

48 

2s 

6 

9 

18 

28 

9 

18 

.284 

.213 

.248 

.242 

.225 

.224 

.217 

.214 

.202 

.194 

.148 

.145 

Outfielders. 

Goode,  Boston  . 

2.i 

15 

29 

.637 

Magt-e.  P'uiladelphla  .... 

1.54 

liu 

172 

.'131 

Camphell,  Pittsburg  .... 

74 

42 

92 

.320 

Hofman,  Chicago  . 

13.5 

8,3 

1.55 

.325 

.-nodgiass.  New  York... 

112 

69 

127 

.321 

Bates,  Philatlelphia  . 

131 

t.1 

152 

.305 

Devore.  New  Yoik  . 

130 

92 

149 

.3>14 

Shulte,  Chicago  . 

l.%0 

93 

168 

.3<il 

Paskert,  Cincinnati  . 

141 

63 

152 

.3fK) 

Mit'hell,  Cin*  innaii 

156 

79 

167 

.286 

Roy  Jliller,  Chic.  &  Bost. 

130 

48 

138 

.286 

Becker,  New  York  . 

46 

18 

86 

.286 

Wh»fat.  Brooklyn  . 

156 

78 

172 

.284 

Murrav,  New  York  .... 

148 

1.53 

.277 

Wilson.  Pittsburg  . 

146 

59 

148 

.270 

Beck,  Boston  . 

153 

52 

1.57 

.275 

Leach.  Piitrliurg  . 

133 

83 

143 

.270 

Beaumont,  Chicago  . 

56 

30 

4G 

.207 

Seymour,  N'ew  York  .... 

70 

:<‘2 

96*k 

Clarke.  Pittsburg  . 

118 

57 

113 

!203 

Fllis,  St.  Louis  . 

1  11 

87 

142 

.2.58 

Sbeckard,  Chicago  . 

143 

>52 

130 

.2.50 

Oakes.  St  Lojis  . 

127 

56 

IIS 

.252 

Bescher,  Cincinnati  .... 

100 

05 

H7 

.2.50 

Crul.son,  Brooklyn  . 

2.5 

14 

22 

.247 

Collins,  Boston  . 

151 

67 

141 

.241 

Evans.  St.  Louis  . 

151 

73 

122 

.241 

Titus,  PhiladeSi'hIa  .... 

142 

01 

129 

241 

Davidson.  Brooklyn  . 

131 

48 

121 

.238 

Ward  Miller.  Cincinnati. 

26 

21 

.30 

.238 

H.  Smith,  Brooklyn  .... 

16 

6 

18 

.237 

Burch,  Brooklvn  . 

83 

41 

83 

.236 

Dalton.  Brooklyn  . 

72 

33 

62 

.227 

Zacher,  N.  Y.  &  St,  L. 

39 

7 

28 

.212 

Abbott,  St.  Louis  . 

21 

2 

13 

.186 

Thomas.  Philadelphia 

20 

7 

1.3 

.183 

J.  H.  Moran.  Boston.... 

20 

11 

8 

.119 

Catchers. 


McLean,  Cincinnati  .... 

119 

27 

126 

.298 

Meyers.  New  York  . 

117 

26 

104 

.285 

Graham  Boston  . 

91 

31 

.285 

Bresiiahan.  St.  Louis... 

78 

35 

65 

.278 

Clarke.  Cincinnati  . 

56 

19 

42 

?7R 

Kling.  Chicago  . 

S6 

31 

80 

.269 

Wilson.  New  York  . 

26 

10 

14 

.260 

I’helps,  St,  Louis  . 

80 

25 

71 

.263 

Gibson.  Pittsburg  . 

14.3 

53 

125 

.2.59 

'.rcher,  Chicago  . 

89 

36 

81 

.259 

Dooln,  Philadelphia  . 

94 

30 

80 

.242 

Smith,  Boston  . 

,38 

8 

.35 

.2.38 

Moran.  Philadelphia  .... 

56 

13 

47 

.236 

Rariden.  Boston  . 

49 

15 

31 

.226 

.Tacklitsch,  Philadelphia.. 

17 

7 

lO 

.196 

Schlel.  New  Y:rk . 

49 

10 

191.102 

BASEBALL. 


615 


Players  and  clubs. 

Games.  . 

:d 

w 

c 

w 

Per  cent 

Noo^1}lan■l.  Chicaj^o  ...... 

2S 

P 

14 

1.84 

Miller,  Brooklvn  . 

2S 

5 

11 

107 

Ber^^en.  Brooklyn  . 

1 

40 

,101 

IMtehers. 

Crandall,  New  York  .... 

43 

10 

2,'-> 

.342 

Wilhelm,  Brooklvn  . 

15 

2 

0 

.316 

Brennan,  Philadelphia  .  . 

21 

1 

.280 

White,  Boston  &  Pitts.. 

HA 

0 

It 

.2i;i) 

Burns.  Cincinnati  . 

31 

5 

10 

.202 

McIntyre,  Chicago  . 

28 

3 

17|.2.iS 

Mathewson.  New  York.. 

,3.9 

0 

23 

.234 

Barger.  Brooklvn  . 

35 

7 

24 

.231 

Moore,  Philadelphia  . 

46 

2 

20 

.230 

Rowan,  Cincinnati  . 

42 

3 

It) 

.22!) 

Lush,  St.  Louis . 

36 

8 

21 

.220 

Ewing,  Philadelphia  .... 

34 

7 

20 

0*)0 

Phill’ppe,  Pittsburg  .... 

31 

3 

0 

220 

Dnmke,  New  York  . 

34 

S 

1,5 

.214 

Maddox,  Pittsburg  . 

20 

3 

0 

.214 

Rucker.  Brooklvn  . 

41 

6 

23 

.200 

Richie.  Bost.  and  Chic.. 

32 

6 

9 

.205 

Scanlan,  Brooklyn  . 

34 

1 

14 

203 

Charles  Brown,  Boston.. 

40 

6 

in 

.lO.S 

Corridon.  St.  Louis  .... 

30 

3 

10 

.100 

Adams,  Pittsburg  . 

34 

9 

10 

.103 

Frock,  Pitts,  and  Bost... 

46 

5 

10 

.100 

Burke.  Boston  . 

20 

1 

4 

.loo 

Harmon.  St.  Louis  . 

43 

11 

14 

.1S4 

Leifield,  Pittsburg  . 

40 

6 

11 

.1S3 

.Ames,  New  York  . 

33 

1 

11 

.177 

Wiltse,  New  I'ork  . 

30 

0 

1.3 

.170 

M.  Brown.  Chicago  . 

40 

0 

IS 

.17.5 

TEAM  BATTING. 


1  Games.  |  Rims. 

Base 

hits. 

f'er 

cent. 

New  York  . . 

1.55 

71.5 

1.301 

.275 

Chicago  . 

.154 

711 

1. 3.3.3 

.208 

Pittsburg  . . . 

1.54 

655 

l,3fi4 

.2»50 

Cincinnati 

1,36 

620 

1..320 

.2.50 

Philadelphia... 

1  1,37 

674 

1,310 

.25.5 

St.  Louis. . . . 

1,33 

6.37 

1.217 

.2tS 

Boston  . 

157 

405 

1.200 

.215 

Brooklyn  .... 

150 

497 

1.174 

.229 

BEST  FIELDING  AVERAGES. 
First  Basemen. 


Players  and  Clubs. 

Games. . 

Put  outs 

Assists. . 

jErrors  .  | 

Per  cent 

Chance.  Chicago.... 

87 

773 

38 

3 

.906 

Konetchy,  St.  Louis 

14411400 

0811.5 

.9J>1 

Paubert.  Brooklyn.. 

144 

1418 

72116 

.000 

Sharp,  Pitts.  &  Bos. 

117 

11.381  84110 

.987 

Hvatt,  Pittsburg. . . 

3,S 

323 

19 

5 

.986 

Hoblltzell.  Cincin... 

148114.54 

67 

24 

.084 

Bransfleld.  Phila _ 

no 

1026 

51 

20 

.082 

Morkle,  New  York.. 

144 

1.300 

84129 

.081 

Luderus,  Chi.  &  Phil. 

36 

335 

19 

7 

.981 

Sweeney,  Boston.... 

17 

lOS 

16 

4 

.070 

Hofman,  Chicago... 

24 

212 

8 

5 

.078 

Flynn.  Pittsburg. . . . 

93 

860 

49 

22 

.977 

Archer,  Chicago . 

40 

381 

17 

to 

.975 

W'ard,  Philadelphia. 

32 

292 

23 

8 

.975 

Beck,  Boston . 

10 

186 

9 

5 

.075 

Second  Basemen. 


McKechnle,  Pitts...  |  36|  8911121  61  .971 


Players  and  Clubs. 

Games. . 

Put  outs 

Assists. . 

[Errors.  . 

Per  cent 

Mum  me  1.  Brooklvn 

1531  3441424 

28 

.965 

Huggins,  St  Louis.. 

151 

325 

4,32 

30 

963 

Egan.  Cincinnati. . . . 

1,31 

264 

381 

26 

.901 

Knabe,  Philadelphia 

136 

383 

3Sl 

37 

.954 

Shean,  Bost'^n . 

148 

40S 

403 

44 

.953 

Evers.  Chicago . 

125 

2S2 

347 

33 

.9.30 

Zimmerman,  Chi.... 

32 

73 

73 

8 

.948 

Miller,  PIttf  burg.. . . 

no 

266 

.321 

3,3 

.047 

Walsh,  Phila . 

26 

53 

72 

7 

.947 

Doyle,  New  Yorl^. . . 

151 

313 

3S8 

53 

.930 

Third  Basemen. 

Zimmerman.  Chi. . . . 

23 

37 

40 

1 

.987 

T..ennox.  Brooklyn... 

190 

1,35 

140 

15 

.950 

Sweeney,  Boston..., 

21 

39 

53 

5 

.948 

Steinfeldt,  Chicago.. 

12S 

137 

246 

22 

.946 

McElveen,  Brooklyn 

54 

72 

78 

9 

.943 

Grant,  Phila . 

1.32 

103 

256 

.31 

.035 

Devlin.  New  York... 

147 

179 

284 

33 

.93,3 

Woodruff,  Cincin. .  . . 

17 

28 

28 

4 

.933 

T.nbert,  Cincinnati.. 

90 

T23 

164 

21 

.932 

Byrne,  Pittsburg. . . . 

148 

167 

289 

35 

.929 

Mowrey.  St.  Louis.. 

141 

171 

301 

37 

.927 

Herzog,  Boston . 

105 

no 

*>‘>3 

31 

.915 

Gft?.,  Boston . 

22 

23 

42 

6 

.913 

Downey.  Cincinnati. 

41 

65 

89 

15 

.911 

Shortstops. 


Donlan,  Philadelphia 

148 

28.3 

56014.3 

.948 

Bridwell,  New  York. 

141 

304 

417 

41 

.946 

Tinker,  Chicago . 

1.32 

277 

411 

42 

.942 

Smith,  Brooklyn.... 

100 

254 

318 

36 

.941 

Wagner,  Pittsburg. . 

137 

337 

41.3 

32 

.935 

Tin  user.  St.  T^ouis .  . . 

117 

212 

.345 

41 

.931 

McMillan,  Bkn.&Cin 

105 

210 

.3.36 

47 

.021 

.‘Vbbaticchio.  Pts&Bs 

47 

73 

1,50 

23 

.007 

Sweeney,  Boston. .  . . 

110 

2,32 

.300 

57 

.00.3 

Fletcher.  New  York. 

22 

31 

37 

8 

.805 

Statk,  Brookljm.... 

30 

08 

00 

10 

.893 

Downey,  Cincinnati. 

68 

136 

102 

45 

879 

Hulswitt,  St.  Louis. 

30 

30 

78 

20 

.8,34 

Zimmerman,  Chi.... 

20 

46 

69 

s-t 

.828 

Outfielders. 


Kane,  Chicago . 

18 

21 

0 

0 

1.000 

Abbott,  St.  Louis... 

21 

52 

2 

1 

.982 

Collins,  Boston . 

151 

355 

23 

9 

.977 

Sheckard,  Chicago.. 

143 

308 

21 

8 

.976 

Titus,  Philadelphia. 

142 

226 

22 

6 

.976 

Hofman.  Chicago... 

no 

2J!l 

19 

.975 

Magee,  Philadelphia. 

154 

285 

9 

8 

.974 

H.  Smith.  Brooklyn. 

16 

33 

4 

1 

.974 

Wilson.  Pitisbjrg. .. 

146 

255 

23 

8 

.972 

Becker.  New  York.. 

45 

63 

o 

.072 

Snodgrass.  N.  Y.... 

101 

214 

12 

7 

.970 

Goode,  Boston . 

23 

56 

2 

.969 

Schulte,  Chicago.... 

150 

091 

18 

8 

.968 

Evans,  St.  Louis.... 

141 

226 

16 

8 

.968 

Clarke,  Pittsburg. . . 

118 

284 

10 

10 

.967 

Leach,  Pittsburg. . . . 

131 

252 

14 

13 

.966 

Dalton,  Brooklyn. . . . 

72 

129 

12 

5 

.966 

Zacher,  N.L’.  &  S.L. 

78 

7 

3 

.966 

Beck,  Boston . 

1.34 

293 

19 

12 

.063 

■Wheat,  Brooklyn.... 

1.36 

354 

21 

.062 

Davidson,  Brooklyn. 

1.31 

2,8.3 

11 

12 

.961 

Moran,  Bustm . 

20 

39 

2 

.059 

Mitchell.  Cincinnati. 

149 

257 

19 

12 

.958 

Paskert,  Cincinnati.. 

139 

3."  5 

2.3 

17 

.957 

Burch,  Brooklvn _ 

70 

124 

n 

.957 

Beaumont,  Chicago.. 

56 

107 

5 

5 

.957 

Bates,  Philadelphia. 

l.M 

308 

24 

16 

9.54 

Thomas.  T'hila . 

20 

.38 

2 

2 

.952 

Miller,  Chi.  &  Bos. 

130 

203 

9 

11 

.951 

GIG 


baseball. 


Players  and  Clubs. 

P 

tf 

Put  outs 

—  1 

.\S8lst8.  . 

P3 

1 

K 

ft 

"T 

ft 

3 

Murray.  New  York. 

148 

2tG|  26 

15 

.948 

Bescher.  Cincinnati. 

1.59 

339 

16 

liU 

.947 

W.  Miller.  Cincin... 

20 

41 

7 

3 

.944 

Ellis.  St.  Louis . 

141 

268 

25 

l.s 

.941' 

Oakes,  St.  Louis.... 

127 

266 

12 

18 

.9:19 

Walsh,  Philadelphia 

2G 

58 

1 

4 

.9.17 

Se3'mour.  New  York 

76 

1.37 

y 

lu 

.9:U5 

Devore.  New  York.. 

i:!<* 

191 

IS 

W 

.9:^9 

Coulson,  Brookivn. . . 

23 

4.'^ 

4 

.522 

Campbell,  Pittsburg. 

74 

145 

s 

18 

.S99 

Catchers. 


Moran.  I'hiladelphia . 

27S 

83 

4 

.9S9 

Miller,  Brooklyn . 

116 

o7 

o 

.987 

Schle!.  New  York . 

163 

43 

3 

Si.8<; 

Gibson,  Pittsb  irg . 

63.3 

203 

14 

.9S4 

McLean.  Cincinnati . 

4sr) 

158 

11 

.y.s:! 

Needham,  Chicago . 

131 

31 

3 

.982 

Bergen.  Brooklyn . 

373 

151 

10 

.981 

Kling.  Chicago . 

407 

Jl8 

n 

.979 

Phelps.  St.  Louis . 

320 

84 

10 

.976 

Wilson,  New  York . 

95 

22 

3 

.973 

Clarke.  Cincinnati . 

217 

32 

8 

.071 

Archer,  Chicago . 

239 

80 

10 

.970 

Meyers.  New  York . 

154 

25 

.969 

Graham,  Boston . 

.318 

132 

16 

.960 

Rariden.  Boston . 

177 

75 

10 

962 

Bresnahan.  St.  Louis _ 

29.) 

PH) 

16 

9H1 

Dooin,  Philadelphia . 

472 

131 

28 

.956 

Erwin.  Brooklyn . 

259 

114 

20 

.919 

Smith,  Boston . 

1.38 

66 

11 

.949 

TE.A.M  FIELDING  AVEK.VGES. 


Teams. 

Put  outs 

Games. . 

!  > 
ae 

2L 

n 

n 

Errors.  . 

§  ^ 

0 

'JS 

i  X 

ft 

•1 

ft 

3 

Brooklyn  . 

1.36 '4238 

1979 

235 

6452 

.!K)4 

Chicago  . 

13414116 

1954 

230 

GllOO 

.‘>63 

Pittsburg  .... 

154i4115 

1014 

245 

0274 

.961 

Philadelphia  .. 

13714229 

1969 

258 

6436 

.OGtl 

St.  Louis . 

15314012 

2021 

261 

6294 

.959 

Cincinnati  . . . 

1.36 14143 

1995 

291 

6429 

.9.1.3 

New  York.... 

1.35  4181 

1960 

291 

6432 

.055 

Boston  . 

15714160 

2214 

:t05 

6  >79 

.952 

N.\TIONAL  LEAGUE  PENNANT  IVIN- 


XEKS. 


A' ear.  Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per  ct. 

1876 — Chicago  . 

14 

.788 

1877 — Boston  . 

17 

.648 

1878 — Boston  . 

. 41 

19 

.707 

1879 — Providence  . . . 

23 

7n.‘ 

1880 — Chicago  . 

. 67 

17 

.798 

1881 — Chicago  . 

28 

.667 

1882— Chicago  . 

. 63 

29 

.65.3 

1883 — Boston  . 

. 63 

85 

.643 

1884 — Providence  . . . 

. 84 

28 

.760 

1885 — Chicago  . 

. 87 

25 

.770 

1886 — Chicago  . 

. 90 

84 

.726 

1887 — Detroit  . 

. 79 

45 

.637 

1888— New  York . 

. 84 

47 

.641 

1889 — New  York _ 

. 88 

48 

.658 

1890 — Brooklyn  . 

. 88 

43 

.667 

1891 — Boston  . 

61 

.680 

1802 — Boston  . 

48 

.680 

1893 — Boston  . 

. 86 

44 

.662 

1894 — Baltimore  .. . . 

89 

.696 

1895 — Baltimore  _ 

. 87 

43 

.669 

Tear.  Club. _ 

IRBG — Baltimore 
1X07 — Boston  . . . 
1XU8 — Boston  . . . 
IW) — Brooklyn 

1900 —  Brooklyn  . 

1901 —  Pltteburu  . 
1002 — Plttsburif  . 
100.3 — Pittsburg 
1004— New  York 
1905 — New  York, 
I90G — Chicago  ... 

1907 —  Chicago  . . 

1908—  Chicago  ... 
looji — Pittsburg  .. 
1010 — Chicago 


Woo.  Lost.  Per  ct. 


.  90 

89 

.698 

89 

.706 

47 

.685 

47 

.682 

64 

.603 

49 

.647 

.103 

36 

.741 

.  91 

49 

.6.50 

47 

.692 

.106 

48 

.686 

.116 

36 

.763 

43 

.704 

.  99 

65 

.618 

.110 

41 

.72^ 

.104 

50 

.67.5 

WOHI.D’S  CII.4MPION.SHIP  SERIES. 


The  Philadelphia  Athletics  romped 
away  with  the  American  League  cham¬ 
pionship  and  then  defeated  Chicago  with 
as  much  ease  In  the  world's  series.  The 
athletics  won  the  first  three  games  and 
the  world's  title  In  the  fifth.  In  every 
department  the  American  League  playeys 
had  the  better  of  the  argument.  The  re¬ 
sults  In  the  series  follow: 


First  Game. 

At  Philadelphia.  Oct.  17.  R.  H.  E. 


Athletics  . 0  21  00001  x—  4  7  2 

Chicago  . 0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1—  1  3  1 


Batteries — Bender  and  Thomas;  Overall. 
McIntyre  and  Kling. 

Second  Game. 

At  Philadelphia.  Oct.  IS.  R.  H.  E. 


Athletics  . 0  0201060  X—  9  14  4 

Chicago  . 1  0  0  0  0  0  1  0  1—  3  8  3 


Batteries — Coombs  and  Thomas:  Brown, 
Richie  and  Kling. 

Third  Game. 

At  Chicago,  Oct.  2».  R.  H.  E. 


Athletics  . 1  2  50004  0  0—12  14  0 

Chicago  . 1  20000020—5  8  5 


Batteries — Coombs  and  Thomas;  Reul- 
bach,  McIntyre,  Pfiester  and  Kling. 
Fourth  Game. 

At  Chicago,  Oct.  22.  R.  H.  E. 


.Athletics  ...0  012000000—311  3 
Chicago  . 1  00100001  1—  4  10  1 


Batteries — Bender  and  Thomas;  Cole. 
Brown  and  Archer. 

Fifth  Game. 

-At  Chicago,  Oct.  23.  R.  H.  E. 


.Athletics  . 1  0001005  0—  7  9  0 

Chicago  . 0  10000010—  2  10  1 


Batteries— Co'imbs  and  Lapp;  Brown 
and  Archer. 


Summar.v  of  World’s  Championship 


Series  for 

1910. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Philadelphia  -Athletics.. 

1 

.800 

Chicago  Cubs . 

. . .  1 

4 

.200 

Figures  for  Five  Games. 


Attendance  .  124.219 

Total  receipts . $173,980  00 

Share  of  players .  79.071  93 

•Share  of  owners .  38.755  00 

Share  of  commission .  17,398  00 

Share  of  players  divided  00  per  cent  to 
the  winners  and  40  per  cent  to  the  losers, 
so  that  twenty-three  men  of  the  Athletics 
received  $2,062  each,  while  the  twenty- 
three  of  the  Cubs  got  $1,375  each. 
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BATTING  AND  FIELDING  AVER¬ 
AGES  IN  WORLD’S  CHAMPION¬ 
SHIP  BASEBALL  SERIES 
OF  1910. 

Philadelphia  Athletics. 


Players. 

iGames. . .  | 

]lst  base. . | 

[Runs . 1 

[Base  hits. 

Average. . 

|put  outs. 

jAssists.  . . 

jErrors.  .  . . 

Average. 

Strunk,  cf. 

4 

18 

2 

5 

.278 

10 

0 

1 

.909 

Lord.  If. . . 

6 

22 

3 

4 

.182 

8 

0 

0 

1.000 

Collins,  r^b. 

5 

21 

6 

9 

.429 

17 

17 

1 

.972 

Baker,  3b. . 

5 

27 

6 

9 

.409 

9 

11 

3 

.809 

Murphy,  rf 

5 

20 

6 

7 

.3.50 

1 

2 

0 

1.000 

Davis,  lb.. 

5 

17 

5 

6 

.353 

46 

1 

.3 

.936 

Barry,  ss. . 

5 

17 

3 

4 

.235 

8 

12 

0 

1.000 

Thomas,  c. 

4 

12 

2 

3 

.250 

27 

8 

1 

.972 

Bender,  p. . 

2 

6 

1 

2 

..3.33 

1 

2 

0 

1.000 

Coombs,  p. 

3 

13 

0 

5 

.385 

1 

4 

2 

.714 

Hartsel,  If. 

1 

5 

2 

1 

.200 

2 

0 

0 

1.000 

Lapp,  c.... 

1 

4 

0 

1 

.250 

4 

2 

0 

1.000 

Team  batting  average,  .317;  team  field¬ 
ing  average.  .945. 

Chicago  Cubs. 


Players. 

joames . . .  .| 

|lst  base.. 

|Runs . 

w 

p 

Cd 

ft> 

E 

w 

Average . . 

[Put  outs. 

[Assists.  .  . 

lErrors.  .. 

Average . . 

Sh'kard,  If 

5 

14 

5 

4 

.286 

8 

2 

1 

.909 

Schulte,  rf. 

5 

17 

3 

6 

.35.3 

4 

0 

1 

.800 

Hofman,  cf 

5 

15 

2 

4 

.267 

7 

0 

1 

.875 

Chance,  lb 

5 

17 

1 

6 

.35.3 

51 

4 

0 

1.000 

Zim’n,  2b. 

5 

17 

0 

4 

.235 

10 

18 

1 

.966 

Steinf't,  3b 

5 

20 

0 

2 

.100 

2 

12 

2 

.875 

Tinker,  ss. 

5 

18 

2 

6 

.333 

11 

14 

2 

.926 

Kling,  c... 

5 

13 

0 

1 

.077 

11 

7 

0 

1.000 

Archer,  lb,c 

3 

11 

1 

2 

.182 

27 

3 

0 

1.000 

Overall,  p. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.mo 

Mclntlre,  p 

2 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

2 

1 

.666 

Brown,  p,. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

10 

1 

909 

Richie,  p. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

Reulb’ch,  p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

1 

0 

1.000 

Pfiester,  p. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

Beaumont 

3 

2 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Cole,  p, . . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

.000 

1 

3 

0 

1.000 

N’dh’m,  c. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Team  batting  average,  .221;  team  field¬ 
ing  average,  .954. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAMPION¬ 
SHIP. 

As  the  New  York  Giants  and  the  New 
York  Yankees  finished  second  in  the  pen¬ 
nant  league  race  in  their  respective  or¬ 
ganizations,  they  played  a  post-season 
series  for  the  championship  of  the  city, 
seven  games  in  all  being  played,  and  re¬ 
resulting  in  a  triumph  for  the  Giants,  with 
four  victories.  Christopher  Mathewson 
proved  that  he  was  still  the  “King  of  the 
Pitchers.”  The  results  of  the  series  follow: 
First  Game —  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  . 0  0  0  0  0  1  0  4  x—  5  12  4 

Yankees  . 0  10000000—1  8  2 

Batteries — Mathewson  and  Meyers;  Ford, 
Sweeney  and  Mitchell. 

Second  Game —  R.  H.  E. 

Yankees  . 0  00  10002  2 —  5  8  3 

Giants  . 0  2100000  1—  4  6  1 

Batteries — Warhop  and  Mitchell;  Wlltse 
and  Meyers. 


'Third  Game —  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  . 1  0010310  X—  6  7  2 

Yankees  : . 0  0000  1  30  0 —  4  7  2 

Batteries — Drucke,  Mathewson  and  Mey¬ 
ers;  Vaughn,  Quinn  and  Mitchell. 

Fourth  Game —  R.  H.  B. 

Yankees  - 0  100010300—5  6  2 

Giants  . 0  100102010—  5  13  5 

Batteries — Crandall,  Ames,  Wilson  and 
Meyers;  Ford,  Hughes,  Warhop  and 
Mitchell. 

Fifth  Game —  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  . 1  4000000  x —  5  6  3 

Yankees  . 0  00000100—1  5  1 

Batteries — Mathewson  '  and  Meyers; 
Fisher  and  Mitchell. 

Sixth  Game—  R.  H.  E. 

Yankees  . 0  800  1  100  x— 10  13  0 

Giants  . 0  02000000 —  2  11  3 

Batteries — Vaughn,  Quinn  and  Criger; 
Ames,  Wiltse,  Meyers  and  Wilson. 

Seventh  Game—  R.  H.  B. 

Giants  . 0  03020  10  x—  6  8  1 

Yankees  . 0  0  100020  0—  3  10  4 

Batteries — Mathewson  and  Meyers; 

Warhop,  Criger,  Ford  and  Mitchell. 

Giants-Yankees  Series  for  1910. 
_ Won.  Lost.  Tie.  P.C. 

Giants  .  4  2  1  .607 

Yankees  .  2  4  1  .333 


Figures  for  Seven  Games. 

Attendance  .  103,033 

Total  receipts . $81,462  30 

Share  of  players .  38,866  88 

Share  of  owners .  34,424  30 

Share  of  commission .  5,352  71 

Share  of  players  divided  60  per  cent  to 

the  winners  and  40  per  cent  to  the  losers, 
so  that  the  twenty  men  of  the  Giants 
eligible  will  receive  $1,166  06  each,  while 
the  twenty-two  men  of  the  Yankees  will 
get  $706  67  each. 

EASTERN  LEAGUE  STANDING  FOR 
1910. 


Club. 

W.  L.  P.C. 

Club. 

W.  L.  P.C. 

Rochester 
Newark. , 
Baltimore 
Toronto. . 

92  61  .601 
88  66  .571 
83  70  .544 
80  72  .527 

Montreal.. 
Buffalo. . .. 
J'rs’y  City 
Providence 

71  80  .470 
69  81  .460 
66  88  .429 
61  92  .399 

EASTERN  LEAGUE  PENNANT 
WINNERS. 

Year.  Team.  P.C.  [Year.  Team.  P.C. 


1901- Rochester. .  .650 

1902- Toronto . 070 

lU03-Jersey  City  .736 

1904-Bufl:alo . 659 

1005-Providenee.  .639 

1906- Buffalo . 607 

1907- Toronto . 619 

1908- Baltimore..  .59.3 

1909- Rochester. .  .596 
_ 1910-Rochester. .  .601 

•Season  divided  into  two  periods. 

Baseball  Attendance  Figures, 

In  1909  the  total  attendance  at  Ameri¬ 
can  League  parks  was  3,622,918  and  at 
National  League  parks  3,681,176,  or  a 
grand  total  of  7,304,094.  Last  season’s 
attendance  in  the  American  League  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  record  of  1909  in  the  National 
Leagrue,  the  estimated  attendance  being 
3,959,939,  while  that  at  National  League 
parks  was  estimated  at  4,237,000,  a 
grand  total  of  8,184,939. 


*1892-Pr’ vid’nce  .616 
•1892-B’gh’mt'n  .667 

1893- Erie . 606 

1894- Providenoe  .678 

1895- Springfield  .704 

1896- Providence  .607 

1897- Syracuse. .  .632 

1898- Montreal. .  .691 

1899- Rochester.  .639 

1900- Providence  .616 
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AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION 

BASEBALL. 

INDrvrDUAt-  BATTING. 

Name  and  club. 

G. 

A.B.  R. 

H. 

2B. 

3B. 

H.R 

S.H. 

S.B.  P.C. 

Barrett,  Milwaukee  . 

51 

173  34 

61 

7 

3 

3 

8 

13 

.363 

Schwenck,  Louisville  . 

14 

24  0 

8 

1 

0 

) 

0 

0 

.333 

Cravath,  Minneapolis  . 

164 

612  106 

200 

41 

13 

14 

41 

26 

.826 

Konntck,  Louisville  . 

20 

75  5 

24 

4 

0 

) 

2 

3 

.820 

Hickman,  Toledo  . 

167 

698  64 

190 

26 

16 

4 

19 

12 

.817 

J.  Williams,  Minneapolis . 

140 

649  83 

173 

37 

9 

4 

14 

16 

.316 

Pelts,  Louisville  . 

23 

39  6 

12 

2 

0 

> 

3 

0 

.309 

Dawson,  Minneapolis  . 

24 

42  8 

13 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

.309 

Clymer,  Minneapolis  . 

130 

682  109 

179 

30 

7 

3 

8 

38 

.308 

Downs,  Columbus  . 

159 

613  91 

188 

34 

12 

L 

12 

26 

.807 

Altizer,  Minneapolis  . 

163 

680  111 

174 

18 

10 

2 

61 

66 

.300 

Bohannan,  Lcuisville  . 

20 

71  7 

21 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

.296 

Hunter,  Kansas  City . 

162 

689  103 

174 

27 

9 

2 

26 

38 

.295 

Clarke,  St,  Paul . 

131 

485  81 

142 

18 

9 

2 

11 

29 

.293 

Congalton,  Columbus  . 

144 

643  68 

168 

29 

2 

1 

21 

16 

.291 

Llese,  St.  Paul . 

30 

207  27 

60 

7 

2 

2 

3 

7 

.289 

DeGroff,  Milwaukee  . 

54 

190  36 

54 

7 

4 

2 

6 

6 

.284 

J.  Hughes,  Louisville . 

108 

329  30 

.30 

4 

3 

1 

12 

11 

.283 

Reilly,  Louisville  . 

18 

63  10 

16 

2 

2 

) 

3 

3 

.283 

Sage,  Minneapolis  . 

22 

46  2 

13 

2 

0 

) 

3 

0 

.283 

Hallman,  Kansas  City-Toledo 

642  84 

161 

13 

8 

) 

18 

24 

.279 

Hayden,  Indianapolis  . 

143 

647  62 

162 

26 

10 

1 

23 

11 

.278 

Rossman,  Columbus-Minneapolls. 

155 

683  56 

162 

20 

8 

2 

11 

8 

.278 

Bowerman,  Indianapolis  . 

91 

218  23 

77 

6 

0 

) 

10 

6 

.277 

Burns,  Toledo  . 

69  9 

19 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

.276 

O’ Day,  Indianapolis  . 

162  27 

44 

4 

3 

I) 

0 

2 

.271 

Perring,  Columbus  . 

74 

280  69 

76 

13 

4 

1 

11 

8 

.271 

Randall,  Milwaukee . 

146 

666  71 

153 

30 

10 

S 

12 

20 

.271 

CLUB  BATTING. 

Club. 

G. 

A.B.  R.  H 

2B.  3B.  H.R. 

8.H. 

8.B.  P.C. 

Minneapolis  . 

167 

6558  802  1614 

225 

79 

39 

266 

237 

.272 

Toledo  . 

171 

5671  631  1385 

168 

68 

18 

278 

186 

.249 

Kansas  City . 

16» 

6478  667  1317 

192 

46 

26 

264 

229 

.240 

Columbus  . 

16« 

6479  656  1311 

191 

69 

10 

263 

190 

.239 

St.  Paul . 

17« 

6596  672  1339 

164 

90 

34 

207 

267 

.239 

Louisville  . 

167 

6312  626  1269 

118 

67 

13 

206 

203 

.239 

Indianapolis  . 

166 

6404  627  1273 

1.^3 

46 

10 

226 

165 

.236 

Milwaukee  . 

16» 

5341  675  1241 

167 

66 

29 

260 

242 

.232 

PENNANT  WINNEKS  IN  VARIOUS 

LEAGUES 

FOR 

1910 

League.  | 

Club. 

Manager. 

American . 

Philadelphia . 

C.  Mack. 

Class  A. 

Eastern . 

Rochester.  . 

John  Ganzel. 

American  Association . 

Minneapolis 

Joe  Cantlllon. 

Southern . 

■  ■  1 

New  Orleans.  . . 

C.  Frank. 

Wf'stern . 

Sioux  City.  . 

Jay  Towne. 

Class  B. 

New  York  state . 

Tri-State . 

Wilkes-Barre . 

W.  Clymer. 

Indiana . 

Springfield . 

R.  Smith. 

Central . 

South  Bond 

Bd.  Wheeler. 

Northwestern . 

Spokane. .  . 

Joseph  Cohn 

TVT  T 

New  England . 

New  Bedford . 

Tom  Dowd. 

Class  C. 

Virginia . 

Danville.  . . 

Steve  Grlffln 

J  r 

T  W 

Western  Canada . 

Calgary. .  . . 

W.  Carney. 

Taa  ITnhl 

Peter 

rviiiflo 

€20 


BASEBALL. 


Cla&8  U, 


South  .MichiKan . 

Southern  Illinois  .  . . , 
’A’ashlnfjton  State. . . 
VVIscon.^ln- Illinois. .  . 
Southwest  Te.xas.  ... 

Soulheastein . 

East  Connecticut. . .  . 

East  Carolina . 

Carolina  Association. 

Blue  Grass  . 

San  .Joaquin  Valley.  . 

East  Ivaiisas . 

West  Michigan . 

Western  Association. 

Kansas . 

Central  Kansa.s . 

.Minnesota- Wisconsin 

Illinois-M  issouri . 

Central  .tssoclatlon .  . 
Northern  Association 
California  State.  .  . ... 

Northeast  Arkansas.. 

.Nebraska . 

TIte  “.Mink” . 

Virctinia  Valley . 

Cotton  States . 

West  \"irelnia . 

The  “Kitty" . 


Kalamazoo . 

ZucLant  shoro . 

Itaymonfl . 

Appleton . 

Brownsville . 

Knoxt  llle . 

Mldletown . 

Fayetteville . 

Greenville . 

Paris.  Ky . 

Bakersfield . 

Sabhatha . 

Cadillac . 

Joplin,  Ohio . 

Hutchinson . 

Ellsworth . 

Eau  Claire . 

Pekin.  Ill . 

Quincy,  Ill . 

Muscatine . 

Stockton . . 

J  Caruthersvllle. . . . 

j  Paragouid . 

Fremont . 

Fall.s  City . 

Huntington,  W.  Va 

Greenwood . 

Fairmont . 

McLeansboro . 


C.  Wagner. 

J.  C.  Jones. 

Fred  Dunbar. 
Ed.  Lenee. 

Sam  Price. 

G. Spence. 

T.  Hannon. 

C.  Clancy. 

T.  Stouch. 

Ed.  McKernan. 
W.  Whitney. 
Thomas  Smith. 
Thomas  Jones. 
Richard  Kobn. 
W.  Zink. 
Richard  Ford. 

D.  Schoenhaven. 
W.  T.  Hickey. 

II.  Meyers. 

J.  Clifford. 
James  McCall. 

D.  Ritter 
Ed.  Schaat. 

John  Fink. 

T.  A.  Wilson. 
Cy.  Young. 

W.  Thornton. 

L.  J.  Hunt. 

O.  Grofrorer. 


COLLEGE  BASEBALL. 

The  so-called  college  baseball  cham¬ 
pionship  was  won  by  Princeton  because 
of  its  victories  over  Tale  and  Harvard 
in  a  regular  series.  The  scores  of  the 
principal  games  follow: 


.  Harvard 
I  Harvard. 
Harvard. 
Harvard 
Harvard. 
Harvard. 


Princeton. 


Princeton .  2  Pennsylvania 

Princeton .  2  Fordham  ... 

Princeton .  6  Harvard 

Princeton .  0  Lafayette  .. 

Princeton .  6  Harvard  .... 

Princeton .  7  Harvard  - 

Princeton .  6  Pennsylvania 

Princeton .  9  Amherst  .... 

Princeton .  2  Tale  . 

Princeton .  4  Holy  Cross.. 

Princeton .  6  Tale  . 

Princeton .  3  Tale  . 

Yale. 

Tale .  9  Andover  _ 

Tale .  1  Williams  ... 

Tale .  4  Pennsylvania 

Tale .  5  Brown  . 

Tale .  5  Holy  Cross.. 

Tale .  3  Amherst  _ 

Yale .  8  Columbia  ... 

Tale .  3  Brown  . 

Tale .  0  Holy  Cross.. 

Yale .  4  Princeton  ... 

Yale .  1  Syracuse  ... 

Yale .  1  Princeton  ... 

Yale . 0  Cornell  . 

Tale .  2  Princeton  ... 

Tale . 12  Harvard  .... 

Yale .  2  Harvard  .... 

Tale . 10  Harvard  _ 

Harvard. 

Harvard .  1  Holy  Cross... 

Harvard .  1  Amherst  _ 

Harvard .  2  Princeton  . . . 

Harvard . 3  Princeton  ... 

Harvard .  fl  Brown  . 

Harvard .  7  Andover  _ _ 

Harvard .  3  Exeter  . 


Pennsylvania 
3  Pennsylvania, 
3  Pennsylvania 

2  Pennsylvania 

3  Pennsylvania. 
2  Pennsylvania, 
.3  Pennsylvania, 
6  Pennsylvania, 
P  Pennsylvania, 

4 

Olcomell . 

1  Cornell . 

2jComeIl . 

|Cornell . 

4, Cornell . 

sjcornell . 

p|Comell . 

P  Cornell . 

pkornell . 

2  Cornell . 

G| 

4 1  Brown . 

b|Brown . . 

2  Brown . 

3 1  Brown . . 

O' Brown . 

3  Brown . 

3  Brown . 

O'Brown . 

3  Brown . 

9  Brown . 

Brown . 

2 

6  Columbia . 

fijCoIumbia . 

"  iColumbia . 

1  Columbia . 

llColumbia . 

Olcolumbla . . 


. 8  Cornell  . 

_  1  Dartmouth  . 

_ 2  Fordham  ... 

_ 6  Tale  . 

_ 3  Tale  . 

_ 9  Yale  . 

Pennsylvania. 

....  3  Princeton  . . 

_ 5  Yale  . 

_ 0  Cornell  - 

_  6  Princeton  . . 

_ 2  Cornell  . 

_ 0  Lafayette  . . 

_ 14  Syracuse  ... 

. . . .  1  Brown  . 

_ 2  Cornell  . 

Cornell. 

_  3  Dartmouth  . 

_  2  Dartmouth  . 

_ 6  Amherst  ... 

_ 5  Williams  _ 

, . . .  6  Pennsylvania 

_ 5  Michigan  _ 

. . . .  1  Pennsylvania 

, . . .  1  Harvard  - 

_ 1  Pennsylvania 

...3  Tale  . 

Brown. 

_ 1  Tufts  . 

_ 1  Columbia  . . . 

_ 1  W'est  Point  . 

_ 2  Holy  Cross  . 

_ 5  Tale  . 

_ 3  Colgate  . 

_ 1  Harvard  _ 

_ 4  Tale  . 

_ 2  Pennsylvania 

_ 1  Amherst  . . . . 

_ 1  Hcly  Cross.. 

Columbia. 

....  20  Georgetown 

....2  Browm  . 

_ 6  Yale  . 

_ 0  Svracuse  . . . 

_ 1  Trinity  . 

_ 1  Syracuse  . . . 


,  1 
,  2 
,  5 
12 
2 
10 

2 

4 

6 

6 

1 

•> 

0 

2 

i 


1 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

0 


0 

2 

2 

6 

5 
0 

6 
3 

1 

2 
1 


4 
1 
8 

5 
2 
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COLLEGE  FOOTBALL. 

Harvard  and  Annapolis  were  the  only 
Eastern  college  football  elevens  of  any 
prominence  which  went  through  the  sea¬ 
son  without  a  defeat.  Both  were  tied, 
however,  Harvard  by  Tale  and  Annap¬ 
olis  by  Rutgers.  The  Navy  team  was 
not  scored  on  in  nine  games.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  ranking  for  the  season  was  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Annapolis,  Princeton,  Dartmoutth, 
West  Point,  Cornell  and  Lafayette.  The 
records  for  the  season  of  the  leading 
teams  follow: 

Harvard, 


22— Bates  . 0 

32 — Bowdoln  .  0 

21— Williams  _ 0 

17 —  Amherst  . 0 

12 — Brown  . 0 

fi — West  Point. . .  0 
27 — Cornell  . 6 

18 —  Dartmouth  . .  0 

0— Yale  .  0 

155  S 


Permsylvania. 

5—  Urslnus  . S 

1.8 — Dickinson  ...  0 

29 —  Gettysburg  ..  0 

17— F.  and  M _ 0 

38 — West  Virginia  0 

20 — Brown  .  0 

10 — Penn  State...  0 

17 —  Carlisle  .  6 

18 —  Lafayette  ....  0 
0 — Michigan  ....  0 

12— Cornell  .  8 

184  19 

Princeton. 

18 — Stevens  . 0 

36 — Vtllanova  _ 0 

12— N.  Y,  Unlv’ty  0 

3 — Lafayette _ 0 

0 — i?ailisle  .  0 

6 —  Dartmouth  ..  0 

17 —  Holy  Cross...  0 

3— Yale  . 5 

101  6 
Annapolis. 

18—  St.  John’s _  0 

0 — Rutgers  . 0 

15— W.  and  J .  0 

3—  Virginia  P.  I.  0 

17—  W.  Reserve...  0 

30 —  Lehigh  . 0 

0 — Indians  . 0 

4—  N.  Y.  U . 0 

3 — Army . 0 

93  0 

Cornell. 

50- Hobart  . 0 

24 — RensseTr  P.  I.  0 

0 — Oberlin  . 0 

47 — St.  Bona’s. ...  0 
1,5 — Vermont  . 6 

5 —  Harvard  . 27 

18 —  Chicago  . 0 

li — Pennsylvania..  12 

165  44 


Yale. 

22 — Wesleyan  ,  . .  0 

12 — Syracuse  ....  6 

17— Tufts  .  0 

12 — Holy  Cross...  0 
3— West  Point...  9 
0 — Vanderbilt  ...  0 

19 — Colgate  .  0 

0 — Brown  . 21 

5 — Princeton  _ 3 

0 — Harvard  .  0 

90  39 

Brown. 

31 — Norwich  . 0 

5— R.  I.  State. . .  0 

0 — Colgate  .  0 

0 — Pennsy  . 2" 

0 — Harvard  . 12 

27— Tufts  . 9 

21— Yale  .  9 

50 — Vermont . 0 

49— Mass.  "Ags”  .  0 
15 — Carlisle  . . . . ,  6 

198  47 


Dartmouth. 

6 — Mass.  "Ags”.  0 

18— Colby  . 0 

33 — Vermont  ....  0 

39— Williams  _ 0 

0 — Princeton  ...  6 

15 — Amherst  _ 3 

0 — Harvard  . IS 

111  27 


West  Point. 

24— Tufts  .  0 

9— Yale  .  3 

28 — Lehigh  . 0 

0— Harvard  . 6 

6— Spr’gfield  T.  S.  0 

13— Vilianova  ....  0 

17— Trinity  . 0 

0 — Navy  .  3 

96  12 


N.  Y'.  University. 

0 — Princeton  _ 12 

3 — Williams  ....  3 

17 — Stevens  .  6 

15-:-Rutgers  .  8 

6-Lwesleyan  ...  9 
0 — Navy  . 9 

41  47 


liafayette. 


31 — Bloomsburg  ..  0 

10 — Urslnus  . 0 

6 — Swarthmore  .  0 
0 — Princeton  ....  3 
21 — Gettysburg  . .  0 
12 — Bucknell  ....  0 
0 — Pennsylvania.  18 

14 — Lehigh  .  0 

41 — Dickinson  . . .  0 

i35  21 

Chicago. 

0 — Indiana  . 6 

0 — Illinois  .  3 

10 — Northwestern.  0 
0 — Minnesota  ...24 

14 — Purdue  .  5 

0 — Cornell  . 18 

0 — Wisconsin  ...10 


621 

Syracuse. 

0 — St.  Bon’v’ture  0 


8— Yale  . 12 

6 — Rochester  ....  0 

14— Carlisle  .  0 

12— Hobart  . 5 

0 — Michigan  ....11 
3 — Vermont  0 

6 — Colgate  . 11 

0— Illinois  .  3 

6 — St.  Louis .  0 

'53  42 

Michigan. 

3 — Case  . 3 

6 — Mich.  "Ags”.  3 
3— Ohio  State...  3 
11 — Syracuse  ...  0 
0 — Pennsylvania.  0 
6 — Minnesota  ...  0 

29  9 


24  66 

Y.AI.E-HAKVARD  GAMES. 

Yale  and  Harvard  have  met  at  foot¬ 
ball  thirty  times,  and  Harvard  has  won 
only  four  games.  Three  games  ended  in 
a  tie,  while  Yale  has  won  twenty-three. 
No  games  were  played  in  1895  and  1896. 


The 

record  since 

1897 

follows: 

1897. 

Yale  . 

...  0 

Harvard  ... 

1698. 

Harvard  ... 

...17 

Yale  . 

18iJ0. 

Yale  . 

...  0 

Harvard  . . . 

...  0 

TJUO. 

Yale . 

...28 

Harvard  . . . 

lUUl. 

Harvard  ... 

...22 

Yale  . 

iyu2. 

Yale . 

Harvard  . . . 

...  0 

IU03. 

Yale . 

Harvard  . . 

.  . .  0 

1 UU4. 

Yale . 

Harvard  . . 

.  . .  0 

1995. 

Yale  . 

...  6 

Harvard  . . 

.  . .  0 

1996. 

Yale . 

...  6 

Harvard  , . 

.  ..  0 

1907. 

Yale . 

...12 

Harvard  . . . 

.  . .  0 

1908. 

Harvard  . . . 

Tale  . 

...  0 

iyu9. 

Yale  . 

...  8 

Harvard  . . 

.  . .  0 

1910. 

Yale  . 

...  0 

Harvard  . . 

.  ..  0 

YALE-PKINCE’rON  GAMES. 


Yale  and  Princeton 

first  met  on  the 

eridiron  in  1873, 

and 

since  that 

time 

chirty-six  games  have 

been  played. 

Yale 

winning  twenty  and  Princeton  nine. 

while 

seven  ended  in  a 

tie. 

The  record 

since 

follows: 

1883.  Yale  . . 

Princeton  . 

....  0 

1884.  Yale  . 

6 

Princeton  . 

1885.  Princeton  .. 

..  6 

Yale  . 

....  5 

..  4 

. . . .  0 

.  .12 

. .  .  0 

1888.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

1889.  Princeton  . .. 

..10 

Yale  . 

...  .  0 

1890.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

....  0 

1891.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

....  0 

1,892.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

....  0 

1893.  Princeton  . . 

..  6 

Yale  . 

....  0 

1894.  Tale  . 

Princeton  . 

....  0 

1895.  Tale  . 

Piinceton  . 

....10 

1896.  Princeton  .. 

..24 

Yale  . 

1897.  Yale  . 

.  6 

Princeton  . 

1898.  Princeton  .. 

..  6 

'  Tale  . 

....  0 

1899.  Princeton  » . 

..11 

Yale  . 

....10 

1900.  Yale  . 

..29 

Princeton  . 

....5 

1991.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

1902.  Yale  . 

.  .12 

Princeton  . 

....  5 

1903.  Princeton 

.  .11 

Yale  . 

....  6 

1994.  Yale  . 

1’2 

Princeton  . 

. ..  .  0 

1905.  Yale  . 

..23 

Princeton  .. 

. 4 

1900.  Princeton  ,.. 

..  0 

Tale  . 

1907.  Yale  . 

Princeton  . 

.  ...10 

1008.  Yale  . 

Princetlbn  ,. 

....  6 

1 909.  Yale  . 

..17 

Princeton  . 

. .0 

1910.  Tale  . 

Princeton  . 

_  3 

622 
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TALE-BROWN  GA>rE8. 

The  result!  of  the  games  between  the 
two  football  elevens  since  1892  follow: 


a 

Kl  13 

o 

£  1  3 

Year. 

0 

;  i; 

1910  . 

0 

21 

1897  . 

22 

1909  . 

23 

0 

1896  . 

18 

1908  . 

10 

ID 

3895  . 

18 

1907  . 

22 

0 

1894  . 

6 

1906  . 

5 

0 

1893  . 

12 

11K)5  . 

11 

0 

1892  . 

18 

1904  _ ... 

1902  . 

22 

10 

0 

0 

T’l  points... 

197 

AR-MY-NAVV  GA5IES. 

The  Army  and  Navy  elevens  have 
played  fifteen  games,  and  the  record  Is 
even,  each  team  having  won  seven,  with 
one  a  tie.  The  series  follows: 


Army 


1 


PENNSYLVANIA-BROWN  GAMES. 
The  record  of  Pennsylvania-Brown 
foo^all  games  follows: _ _ 

13 

n 
O 

9 


9 

tdl 

9 

O 

Tear. 

9 

Tear. 

9 

1 

9 

12 

0 

1907  . 

11 

0 

loni 

26 

0 

1908  . 

12 

0 

6 

16 

1909  . 

13 

6 

30 

0 

1910  . 

20 

0 

1904  . 

6 

0 

— 

1905  . 

8 

6 

T’l  points... 

158 

26 

1906  . 

14 

01 

Games  won  by  Brown,  1:  by  Pennsylva 

nla,  9;  tied,  1. 

H.ARVARD-BROWN  GA5IES. 
Following  Is  the  record  of  the  Harvard- 


Tear. 

Harvard. 

"J 

0 

< 

9 

• 

1 

!  Year. 

1 

I 

Harvard. 

Brown. . . 

1910  . 

12 

01 

1900  . 

11 

6 

1909  . 

n 

0 

1899  . 

11' 

0 

190R  . 

6 

2 

1898  . 

11 

0 

1907  . 

6 

6 

1897  . 

6 

1906  . 

9 

6 

1896  . 

18 

0 

100*4  .  .  - 

10 

01 

1895  . 

12 

0 

1903  . 

29 

0 

1894  . 

24 

6 

1009! 

6 

0111893  . 

IS 

4 

1901  . 

48 

0111892  . 

58 

0 

1890.  Navy  . 24 

1891.  Army  . 32  Navy 

1892.  Navy  . 12 

1893.  Navy  . 6 

1899.  Army  . 17 

1900.  Navy  . 11 

1901.  Army  . 11 

1902.  Army  . 22 

1903.  Army  . 40 

1904.  Army  . 11 

1905.  Navy  .  6 

1906.  Navy  . 10 

1907.  Navy  .  6 

1908.  Army  . 4 

1909.  No  game. 

1910.  Navy  . 8 

STANDING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TE.VMS 

IN  1910. 


Army 
Army 
Navy 
Army 
Navy 
Navy 
Navy 
Navy 

Army  .  6 

Army  . 0 

Army  .  0 

Navy  . 0 

Army  . 0 


Won.  Lost.  Tie.  P.C. 


Erasmus  Hall _ 

De  Witt  Clinton.. 

Commerce  . 

Morris  . 

Poly  Prep . 

Brooklyn  Prep.... 
Manual  Training.. 

Adelphl  . 

Boys'  High . 

Flushing  . 

St.  Paul’s . 

Stuyvesant  . 

Commercial  . 

Townsend  Harris. 
Curtis  . 


8 

6 

5 

6 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 

3 

4 
2 
1 
0 
0 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

7 

3 

3 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.889 

.857 

.8.33 

.750 

.687 

.667 

.625 

.600 

.600 

.500 

.400 

.286 

.12.-) 

.000 

.000 


TRIBUNE’S  ALL-.SC1IOL.4STIC  FOOT- 
B.ALL  ELEVEN. 

Player.  Position.  School. 

Tabor . Left  end . Boys’  High 

Houser . Left  tackle . Boys’  High 

McLaughlin  Left  guard . Commerce 

Strong . Centre  . Commerce 

White . Right  guard.. De  Witt  Clinton 

Kinney  ...  Right  tackle. Manual  Training 

McMath - Right  end . Erasmus  Hall 

Gamble . Quarterback. .  .  .Erasmus  Hall 

Greene . Left  halfh’k.  .Manual  Training 

Love . Right  halfback . Commerce 

Gallagher. .  Fullback . Erasmus  Hall 


COKNELL-PENNSYLV.4NI.4  GA5IES. 

Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  have  met  at 
football  eighteen  times  and  Cornell  has 
only  one  victory  and  one  tie  game  to  her 


credit.  The  record  follows: 

1893.  Pennsylvania.  .60  Cornell  . 0 

1894.  Pennsylvania..  6  Cornell  . 0 

1895.  Pennsylvania.  .48  Cornell  . 2 

1896.  Pennsylvania.  .32  Cornell  . 10 

1897.  Pennsylvania..  4  Cornell  . 0 

1898.  Pennsylvania.  .12  Cornell  . 6 

1899.  Pennsylvania.  .29  Cornell  . 0 

1900.  Pennsylvania.  .27  Cornell  . 0 

1901.  Cornell  . 23  Pennsylvania..  6 

1902.  Pennsylvania.  .12  Cornell  . 11 

1903.  Pennsylvania.  .42  Cornell  .  0 

1904.  Pennsylvania.  .34  Cornell  . 0 

1906.  Pennsylvania..  6  Cornell  .  5 

1906.  Pennsylvania..  0  Cornell  .  0 

1907.  Pennsylvania.  .12  Cornell  . 4 

1908.  Pennsylvania.  .17  Cornell  . 4 

1909.  Pennsylvania.  .17  Cornell  .  6 

1910.  Pennsylvania.  .12  Cornell  . 6 


All-Scholastic  Second  Eleven. 
Player.  Position.  School. 

Logan . Left  end  . Morris 

Byrne . Left  tackle . Erasmus  Hall 

Squires . J^ft  guard . Erasmus  Hall 

Dobbins. ...  Centre . Boys’  High 

Dingwall . . .  Right  guard.  .Manual  Training 

Renner . Right  tackle . Commerce 

McKusker. .  Right  end . Commerce 

Cherre . Quarterback  . Commerce 

Sullivan ....  Right  halfback . Clinton 

Feigus . Left  halfback . Morris 

Blenio . Fullback  . Commerce 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  thirtieth,  season  upon  the  lawn 
tennis 'Courts  of  this  country  was  marked 
by  phenomenal  growth  of  the  game.  The 
list  of  tournament  and  championship  fix¬ 
tures  doubled.  Still  William  A.  Lamed 
maintained  his  supremacy  as  the  singles 
champion,  while  Frederick  B.  Alexander 


L-VWN  tennis.  623 


and  Harold  H.  Plackett  not  only  held  | 
their  national  doubles  titles,  but  added 
Die  Metropolitan,  New  York  State  and 
others  to  the  list. 

it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
players  from  the  Pacilic  Coast  made  good 
their  bid  tor  standing  in  the  places  of 
challengers,  as  they  had  done  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  in  the 
singles  at  Newport,  in  Impressive  style 
worked  through  the  big  field,  disposing 
of  Beals  C.  Wright  in  the  final.  Against 
Barned  Bundy  was  able  only  to  force 
the  match  through  five  sets,  the  old 
champion  winning  at  6 — 1,  6 — 7,  6 — love, 
6—1.  Bundy,  paired  with  Trow¬ 
bridge  Hendrick,  challenged  for  the 
doubles  as  the  winning  pair  of  the  East, 
South,  West  and  Pacific  Coast  ties.  This 
match  went  to  Alexander  and  Hackett 
at  6—1,  8 — 6,  6 — 3.  The  attendance  at 
the  championship  tournament  was  the 
largest  in  Its  history. 

it  was  regarded  as  unfortunate  that 
the  challenge  for  the  Davis  international 
challenge  cup  was  passed  by  both  the 
United.  States  and  Great  Britain  after 
the  preliminary  overtures  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Yale,  in  winning  the  intercollegiate  sin¬ 
gles  with  Reuben  A.  Holden,  jr.,  brings 
to  the  game  a  player  who  seems  destined 
to  go  far.  Princeton  won  the  doubles 
wiih  Mathey  and  Dell,  of  whom  the 
same  may  be  said. 

Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  of  California, 
again  won  the  women’s  national  title. 
She  also  scored  with  uniform  success 
throughout  the  West.  In  the  East  Miss 
Louise  E.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  made 
a  sweep  of  nearly  every  tournament 
which  she  entered. 

Most  of  the  tournaments  broke  all  their 
records  as  to  the  number  of  entrants. 
Altogether  the  season  was  one  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  advancement  for  the  American 
game. 

Tiie  summary  of  the  more  important 
championship  and  open  tournaments 
follows: 

NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

All-comers’  national  championship,*  at 
Newport,  R.  I.:  Singles  (final) — Thomas 
C.  Bunclj'  defeated  Beals  C.  Wright, 

6 — 3,  6 — 3,  6 — 8,  10 — 8.  Challenge 

match — William  A.  Lamed,  holder,  de¬ 
feated  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  challenger, 

0 — 1,  5 — 7.  6 — 0.  0 — 8,  6 — 1.  Doubles — 
Frederick  B.  Alexander  and  Harold  H. 
Hackett,  holders,  defeated  Thomas  C. 
Bundy  and  Trowbridge  Hendrick,  chal¬ 
lengers,  as  Pacific  Coast  pair,  6 — 1,  8^ — 6, 

6 — 3.  Interscholastic  singles — E.  H. 
Whitney,  Harvard,  defeated  George  M. 
Church,  Columbia.  6 — 8,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  8 — 0. 

National  championship  doubles  (pre¬ 
liminary  ties),  at  Onwentsia  Country 
Club.  Chicago:  Semi-final  ties — Louis 
H.  Waiclner  and  Paul  E.  Gardner, 
Western  champions,  defeated  Harold  E. 
Doyle  and  Conrad  B.  Doyle,  Southern 
champions.  (5 — 3,  6 — 4.  6 — 3;  Thomas  C. 
Bundy  and  Trowbridge  Hendrick,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  champions,  defeated  Richard 
Bishop  and  Edward  H.  Whitney,  East¬ 
ern  champions,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 1,  4 — 6. 
0 — 2.  Final  ties — Thomas  C.  Bundy  and 
Trowbridge  Hendrick,  Pacific  Coast  cham¬ 
pions,  defeated  Louis  H.  Waidner  and 


Paul  E.  Gardner,  Western  champions, 
.) — I,  (j — i,  6~ •  '4 ,  6“— 3. 

Clay  court  championship  of  the  United 
States,  at  Omaha  Field  Club:  Singles — 
Melville  H.  Long  defeated  Walter  Mer¬ 
rill  Hall,  6 — U,  6 — I,  6 — 1.  Doubles — 
Frederick  G.  Anderson  and  W.  F.  Hayes 
defeated  Melville  H.  Long  and  H.  C. 
Scribner.  2—6,  3—0,  6 — 1,  6—3,  6 — 2. 

National  indoor  championship:  Sin¬ 
gles — Gustave  F.  T'ouchard  defeated 
Reuben  A.  Holden,  jr.,  6 — 1,  3 — 6.  (5 — 8, 
0 — 3.  Doubles — (Tarleton  R.  Gardner 
and  Gustave  F.  Touchard  defeated  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Cragin,  jr,,  and  Miles  S.  Char¬ 
lock,  G— 1,  3—0,  7 — 9,  0 — 1,  6 — 4.  Wom¬ 
en’s  singles — Mrs.  Frederick  Schmitz 
defeated  Miss  Erna  Marcus,  5 — 7,  8 — 6, 
6 — 3.  Women’s  doubles — Miss  Marie 
Wagner  and  Miss  Clara  Kuttroif  de¬ 
feated  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Moore  and  Miss 
Erna  Marcus,  6 — 2.  5 — 7,  6 — 3. 

Western  championship,  at  Onwentsia 
Country  Club,  Chicago:  Singles  — 
Thomas  C.  Bundy  defeated  A.  Ludke, 
6 — 2,  6 — 1.  6 — 0.  Doubles — Louis  H. 
Waidner  and  Paul  E.  Gardner  defeated 
J.  C.  Neely  and  H.  H.  Whitman.  0 — 2, 
-t — 6.  0 — 7,  0 — 3.  Women’s  singles — 
Miss  Gwendolyn  Rees  defeated  Miss 
Davis,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  Women’s  doubles — 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Neely  and  Miss  Davis  de¬ 
feated  Mrs.  Edward  Brewer  and  Miss 
Whiting.  6 — 3,  7 — 5.  Mixed  doubles — 
Mrs.  Edward  Brewer  and  H.  H.  Whit¬ 
man  defeated  Miss  Carrie  B.  Neely  and 
A.  Ludke.  6 — 4.  0 — 6.  6 — 2. 

Intercollegiate  championship  (thirtieth 
annual):  Singles — Reuben  A.  Holden, 

ir.,  Yale,  defeated  A.  H.  Sweetser,  Yale, 
6 — 3.  6—2.  8—6.  Doubles— 

Mathey  and  Dell.  Princeton,  defeated 
Evans  and  Goodhue,  Tale,  6 — 1,  6 — 4, 
6  *1, 

Women’s  national  championship,  at 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club:  Singles — 

Miss  Louise  E.  Hammond  defeated  Miss 
Adelaide  Browning,  6 — 2,  6 — 4;  chal¬ 

lenge  match.  Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  hold¬ 
er,  defeated  Miss  Louise  E.  Hammond, 
challenger.  6 — 4.  6 — 2.  Doubles — Miss 

Hazel  Hotchkiss  and  Miss  Edith  Rotch 
defeated  Miss  Adelaide  Bro^^ing  and 
Miss  Edna  Wlldey,  0 — 4.  6 — 4.  Mixed 
doubles — Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss  and  ,To- 
'*cnh  R.  Carpenter,  jr,,  defeated  Miss 
Edna  Wildey  and  Herbert  M.  Tllden, 

6 —  2.  e — 2. 

All-England  championship:  Singles: 
Anthony  P.  Wilding  defeated  Beals  C. 
Wright.  4 — 6.  4 — 6.  6—4,  6 — 2.  6 — S. 
challenge  match,  Anthony  F.  Wilding, 
challenger,  defeated  Arthur  W.  Gore, 
holder.  6 — 4.  7—5,  4—6,  6 — 2. 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Western  New  York  championship,  at 
Park  Club,  Buffalo:  Singles— N.  W.  Niles 
defeated  H.  Hodge,  6 — 1.  10—8,  6 — 1. 
Challenge  match — Niles,  challenger,  de¬ 
feated  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  holder,  4—6, 

7 —  5,  6 — 2,  7 — 6.  Doubles — Robert  Baird 
and  H.  Hodge .  defeated  C.  D.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Hoerr,  6 — 3,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  1 — 6,  6 — 4. 
Women’s  singles — Miss  Lois  Moyes  de¬ 
feated  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  6—2,  6 — 2. 
Challenge  match — Miss  Lois  Moyes  de¬ 
feated  Miss  May  Sutton  by  default. 
Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  Rice  and  Mr.  Hoerr 
defeated  Miss  Rotch  and  Mr.  Kirkover, 
7— fi.  6—3. 

California  state  championship  (tenth 
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annual);  Singles — Melville  H.  Long  de-  i 
feaied  E.  Fotlrell.  6 — 0.  6 — 1.  6 — 3 

Women's  singles — Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss 
defeated  Miss  Goldie  Meyers,  6 — 2,  6—1. 
Doubles — Melville  H.  Long  and  W'ard 
Dawson  defeated  E.  Fottrell  and  E.  Bat¬ 
kin.  6—1,  7— S.  6—2. 

West  Virginia  State  championship;  Sin¬ 
gles  (challenge  match) — Everett  Drenner 
defeated  B.  e.  Bowie,  challenger,  6—3, 

® — 3,  6 — 1.  Doubles — J.  O.  Watson  and 
Everett  Drenner  defeated  R.  A.  Johnson 

and  Joel  Shrewsbury.  7 — 5.  6 — 2.  6 _ 1. 

Vermont  State  championship:  Singles — 

C.  T.  Porter  defeated  C.  H.  Coliester,  C— 4. 
— 6,  5 — 3,  defaulted.  (Thallenge  match — 

F.  H.  Harris,  holder,  defeated  C.  T.  Por¬ 
ter.  challenger.  6 — 2.  6 — 3.  6 — 0.  Doubles 
— G.  W.  Pike  and  F.  H.  Harris  defeated 
I.  R-  Kent  and  J.  P.  Tomlinson,  2, 
6—1.  6—4.  Challenge  match— C.  H.  Col¬ 
iester  and  C.  T.  Porter,  holders,  defeated 

G.  W.  Pike  and  F.  H.  Harris,  challeng¬ 
ers.  6 — 2.  6 — 1.  9 — 7. 

New  York  State  championship  at  Cres¬ 
cent  Athletic  Club;  Singles— Frederick  C. 
Inman  defeated  C.  R.  Gardner.  C — 3,  3 — 6, 

® — 4-  6 — 3.  Doubles — Frederick  B.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Harold  H.  Hackett  defeated 
(.^harles  M.  Bull,  jr..  and  Henry  C.  Mar¬ 
tin.  6 — 3,  8 — 6,  6 — 2. 

Pennsylvania  State  championship,  west¬ 
ern  section,  at  Pittsburg  Golf  Club:  Sin¬ 
gles.  C.  H.  Karr  defeated  J.  E.  McLain, 

6 — 3.  6 — 1,  7 — 5.  Challenge  match — Percy 

D.  Siverd,  holder,  defeated  C.  H.  Karr 
challenger,  6—3.  6—1,  6 — 2.  Doubles—^ 
Percy  D.  Siverd  and  T.  C.  Ward  defeated 
G.  A.  Lyon  and  C.  D.  Edward.s.  6 — 4, 

I — 5,  S — 6.  ' 

New  Jersey  State  championship,  west¬ 
ern  section;  Singles — H.  Page  defeated  C. 
Twells,  6 — 3.  7 — 5.  Doubles — Boureau  and 
Roberts  defeated  Smith  and  Rowlands,  . 

6 — 1.  6 — 1.  Women's  singles — Miss  Cress- 
well  defeated  Mrs.  Scattergood,  0 — 0.  6 — 3.  : 
Doubles — Miss  Roberts  and  Miss  Benners  I 
defeated  Miss  Furness  and  Miss  Clem-  ! 
ent,  6 — 2.  7 — 5.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Rem- 
mgton  and  Mr.  Catlett  defeated  Miss  ■ 
Green  and  Mr.  Washington,  4—6.  9 — 7, 

6 — 2. 


woodle  Country  Club:  Ross  Burchard, 
Powelton,  defeated  Morris  S.  Clark. 
Bronxville.  8 — 6.  6 — 1.  4 — 6.  6—3.  Wom¬ 
en's  singles— Miss  Anna  Martin,  Park 
Hill,  defeated  Mrs.  William  H.  Pouch. 
Powelton.  by  default.  Doubles— Morris'S. 
Clark  and  Abraham  Bassford,  jr.,  Bronx— 
vine,  defeated  Dudley  Britton  and  A.  D 
lAttlmer.  Bronxville.  6—3,  6 — 2,  6—2. 
W’omen's  doubles — Miss  Anna  Martin  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Burdick.  Park  Hill,  defeated 
Mrs.  William  H.  Pouch  and  Miss  Helen 
Kerr,  Powelton,  12-14,  6 — 2.  6 — 1.  Mixed 
doubles — Miss  Anna  Martin  and  Joseph 
C.  Condon,  Park  Hill,  defeated  Miss  Wad- 
dleton  anad  Morris  S.  Clark,  Bronxville. 
6—1.  6—3. 

New  Jersey  state  championship,  at  Mor¬ 
ristown  Field  Club:  Singles— Frederick  G. 
Anderson  defeated  G.  E.  Thomas,  jr., 

6 — 3.  7 — 5.  6—4.  Challenge  match — 
Richard  H.  Palmer,  holder,  defeated 
Frederick  G.  Anderson,  challenger.  7 — 5, 

6 — 3,  1 — 6,  8 — 6.  Women's  singles — Miss' 
Esther  Smith  defeated  .Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Auflferman,  6 — 2,  4 — 6.  6 — 2.  Challenge 
match — Miss  Marie  Wagner,  holder,  de¬ 
feated  Miss  Esther  Smith,  challenger. 

6 — 2.  6 — 1.  Doubles — Otto  H.  Hinck  and 
S.  Howard  Voshell  defeated  Frederick  G. 
.\nderscn  and  Henry  J.  Mollenhauer,  6 — 2, 

0 — 4.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Marie  Wagner 
and  Henry  J.  Mollenhauer  defeated  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edes  Johnson.  6 — 1.  6—4. 

Metropolitan  championship,  at  West 
side  Tennis  Club:  Singles— William  A. 
Lamed  defeated  Gustave  F.  Touchard. 

6 — 0,  6 — 1,  6 — 1.  Doubles — Frederick  B. 
Alexander  and  Harold  H.  Hackett  de¬ 
feated  Edwin  P.  Fischer  and  Raymond  D. 
Little,  6 — 1,  7 — 5,  3 — 6,  6—2.  Women's 
singles — Miss  Louise  B.  Hammond  de¬ 
feated  Miss  Marie  Wagner.  6 — 2,  6 — 4. 
Women's  doubles — Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Bunce  and  Miss  Dorothy  Green  defeated 
Miss  Louise  E.  Hammond  and  Miss  Elsie 
Little,  2 — 6,  6 — 2.  7 — 5.  Mixed  doubles — 
Miss  Elsie  Little  and  G.  M.  Washburn 
defeated  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Moore  and 
Lyle  E.  Graham,  4 — 6.  6 — 3,  6—4. 


Pennsylvanla_  State  women's  champion¬ 
ship:  Singles — Nliss  Louise  E.  Hammond, 
challenger,  defeated  Miss  Eleanor  Sears, 
holder,  1—6.  6 — 4,  7—5.  Doubles— Miss 
Louise  E.  Hammond  and  Miss  Edna 
Wildey,  challengers,  defeated  Miss  Eleanor 
Sears  and  Miss  Marion  Fenno,  holders, 
4 — 6,  7 — o.  6 — 2. 

Tristate  championship,  at  Cincinnati: 
Singles — Richard  H.  Palmer  defeated 
Wallace  F.  Johnson,  11 — 9.  6 — 3.  6 — 4. 
Doubles — Palmer  and  Johnson  defeated 
Bishop  and  Sweetser,  8 — 6,  6 — 4.  4 — 6, 
6 — 8,  6 — .3.  Women's  singles — Miss  Mir- 
riam  Steever  defeated  Miss  Rhea  Fair- 
bairn,  4 — 6,  8 — 6,  6—3.  Mixed  doubles — 
Dr.  Jane  Cravan  and  H.  T.  Emerson  de¬ 
feated  Miss  Martha  Kinsey  and  M.  Mitch¬ 
ell.  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  Women's  doubles — Miss 
Martha  Kinsey  and  Miss  H.  McLoughlin 
defeated  Miss  Mlrrlam  Steever  and  Dr. 
Jane  Cravan.  1 — 6,  6 — 4.  6 — 3. 

Jersey  Coast  championship,  at  Bay 
Head  Yacht  Club:  .Singles — G.  C.  Thomas, 
jr.,  defeated  Dr.  Ewing  E.  Taylor,  3 — 6. 
6 — 4.  6—2.  3—6,  6—2.  Doubles— H.  McK. 
Glazebrook  and  P.  Tomlinson  defeated  C. 
Jennings  and  M.  Tilden.  4 — 6.  8 — 6.  6 — 3. 
6 — 4. 

Hudson  Elver  championship,  at  Dun- 


Longwood  Cricket  Club  Cup  singles  and 
I  Eastern  doubles:  Singles — Maurice  E. 

I  .McLoughlin  defeated  Wallace  F.  Johnson, 
!  6 — 4,  () — 2,  6 — 2.  Challenge  match — 

I  William  A.  Larned,  holder,  defeated  Mau¬ 
rice  D.  McLoughlin,  challenger,  6 — 2, 

.  4 — 6,  6 — 1.  6 — 3.  Eastern  championship 

doubles — Edward  H.  Whitney  and  Rich— 
'  ard  Bishop  defeated  Reuben  A.  Holden. 
jr.,^and  F.  M.  Watrous,  6 — 3.  6 — 2,  2 — 6, 

Middle  State  championship,  at  Orange, 
N.  J. :  Singles — Nathaniel  W.  Niles  de- 
I  f ea ted  _ Wallace  F.  Johnson,  7 — 5.  7 — 9. 

I  6 — 3,  7 — 5.  Challenge  match — Nathaniel 
I  W.  Niles,  challenger,  defeated  Edwin  P. 

I  Lamed,  holder,  by  default.  Doubles — 

Frederick  B.  Alexander  and  Harold  H. 
Hackett  defeated  Louis  H.  Waldner  and 
Paul  E.  Gardner,  6 — 2.  6—2,  6—3.  Chal¬ 
lenge  match— Frederick  B.  Alexander  and 
I  Harold  H.  Hackett.  challengers,  defeated 
I  William  A.  Larned  and  George  L.  Wrenn, 

I  jr.,  holders,  by  default.  Women's  sin¬ 
gles — Miss  Carrie  B.  Neely  defeated  Miss 
Edith  E  Rotch,  3 — 6.  7—5,  6—3.  Chal- 
I  lenge  match — Miss  Lcuise  E.  Hammond, 
holder,  defeated  Miss  Carrie  B.  Neely, 
challenger,  3 — 6,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Women's 
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doubles — Miss  Carrie  B.  Neely  and  Miss 
Edith  E.  Rotch  defeated  Miss  Eleanor 
Souther  and  Miss  Clare  Cassell,  6 — 3,  6—3. 

Massachusetts  state  championship:  Sin¬ 
gles — Nathaniel  W.  Niles  defeated  H.  C. 
Johnson,  6 — 3,  6 — 0,  6 — 3.  Challenge 
match — Nathaniel  W.  Niles,  challenger, 
defeated  R.  C.  Seaver,  holder,  6 — 3,  6 — 0, 

6 — 3,  Doubles — Nathaniel  W.  Niles  and 
A.  S.  Dabrey  defej-ted  F.  J.  Sulloway  and 
D.  F.  Rhoades,  6—8,  8 — 6,  0 — 4 — 6, 

6 — 4. 

Long  Island  championship:  Singles — 
Samuel  A.  Westfall  defeated  Henry  C. 
Martin,  6—2,  4 — 6,  8—6,  9—7.  Challenge 
match — William  B.  Cragin,  jr. ,  holder, 
defeated  Samuel  A.  W’'estfail,  challenger, 

2 — 6,  6 — 4,  10 — 8,  6 — 2.  Doubles — Henry 
J.  Mollenhauer  and  Joseph  T.  McMahon 
defeated  S.  Howard  Voshell  and  Robert 
H.  Boggs,  6—4,  6—3,  7—5. 

OPEN  TOURNAMENTS. 

Point  Judith  open  cup  tournament: 
Singles — Frederick  C.  Inman  defeated 
W,  M.  Washburn.  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  6 — 1.  Dou¬ 
bles — Stanley  Henshaw  and  J.  D.  E. 
Jones  defeated  Bullock  am*  Hinckley, 

6 — 2,  6 — 2.  6 — 0.  Mixed  doubles — Miss 
Dorothv  Green  and  C.  L.  Cole  defeated 
Mrs.  Green  and  H.  A.  Mackinney,  5 — 6, 

6 — 3,  8 — 6. 

Southampton  cup  tournament,  at 
Meadow  Club,  Southampton,  Long  Isl¬ 
and:  Singles — Maurice  E.  McLoughlin 

defeated  Frederick  C.  Colston,  f — 2. 
6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Doubles — William  A.  Lamed 
and  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  defeated 
Thomas  C.  Bundy  and  Trowbridge  Hen¬ 
drick.  8—6.  4—6,  7—5,  5—7,  6—4.  Mixed 
doubles — Miss  Paine  and  Nathaniel  W. 
Niles  defeated  Miss  Behr  and  Karl  H. 
Behr.  6 — 4,  6 — 1. 

Harlem  open  tournament:  Singles — 
William  B.  Cragin,  jr.,  defeated  Walter 
Merrill  Hall.  8—6,  6 — 3,  1—6.  0—6,  6 — 2. 
Doubles — William  B.  Cragin,  jr.,  and 
Walter  Merrill  Hall  defeated  Roval  D. 
Ritchey  and  Julio  M.  Steinacher.  6 — 1 
6 — 3,  3—6,  7—5. 

New  York  open  cup  tournament,  Fe¬ 
lipe  challenge  cup:  Singles — Wylie  C. 
Grant  defeated  Frederick  C.  Inman, 

6 — 2,  5 — 7.  8 — 6,  0 — 2.  Challenge  match* 
Gustave  F.  Touchard,  holder,  defeated 
Wylie  C.  Grant,  challenger,  6 — 3.  16 — 8. 

1 — 6,  6 — 2.  Doubles — Frederick  B.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Harold  H.  Hackett  defeated 
Wylie  C.  Grant  and  George  P.  Parkes, 

6 — 2.  6 — 2. 

Staten  Island  Ladies’  Club  open  tourna¬ 
ment  for  women:  Singles — Miss  Marie 
Wagner  defeated  Mrs.  Frederick 
Schmitz.  7 — 5.  6 — 4.  Doubles — Miss 

Marie  Wagner  and  Aliss  Clara  Kuttroff 
defeated  Miss  Edith  Donald  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  T.  Johnson,  G — 3,  6 — 4. 

Chevy  Chase  open  challenge  cup  tour¬ 
nament:  Singles — Gustave  F.  Touchard 

defeated  Conrad  B.  Doyle,  6 — 3,  6 _ 4, 

4 — 6,  r — 3.  Wallace  F.  Johnson  and 
Lyle  E.  Mahan  defeated  Gustave  F. 
Touchard  and  William  H.  Connell,  6 — 1, 

6 — 2,  6 — 3.  Women’s  singles — Miss 
Marie  Wimer  defeated  Miss  Turle,  1 — 6. 

6 — .1,  6 — 4. 

Nyack  Country  Club  open  cup  tourna¬ 
ment:  Singles — Henry  J,  Mollenhauer 
defeated  W.  Blache,  9 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 1. 
Doubles — Henry  J.  Alollenhauer  and 
Morris  S.  Clark  defeated  Earl  L.  Fincke 


and  W.  Blache,  6 — 4.  7 — 5,  6 — 1.  Wom- 
1  en’s  singles — Miss  Adelaide  Browning 
!  defeated  Aliss  Elizabeth  H.  Moore,  6-^, 

I  10 — 8.  Challenge  match — Aliss  Louise 

E.  Hammond,  holder,  defeated  Miss 

Adelaide  Browning,  challenger,  6 _ 1, 

6 — 3.  Women’s  doubles — Mrs.  William' 
H.  Pouch  and  Aliss  Louise  E.  Hammond 
defeated  Miss  Edna  Wildey  and  Miss 
Adelaide  BroVning,  6 — -4,  4 — 6,  6 _ 4. 

New  Rochelle  open  tournament,  Quak- 
er  Ridge  cup:  Singles — Benjamin  M. 
Phillips  defe_ated  Abraham  Bassford,  jr., 

6 — 1,  6 — 3,  7 — 5.  Doubles — T.  S.  Black 
and  L.  H.  Roper  defeated  Leo  L.  Leven- 
tritt  and_  Benjamin  M.  Phillips,  4 — 6, 

6 — 4,  9 — 7,  6 — 3. 

Longwood  Cricket  Club  women’s  cup  tour¬ 
nament:  Singles — Aliss  Louise  E.  Ham¬ 
mond  defeated  Aliss  Evelyn  Sears,  by  de¬ 
fault.  Challenge  match — Miss  Louise  E. 
Hammond,  challenger,  defeated  Mrs 

Barger-Wallach.  holder,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 _ 2. 

Doubles  Aliss  Louise  E.  Hammond  and 
Mu^s  Elsie  Little  defeated  Miss  Evelyn 
Se^s  and  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  6 — 3, 

Spbright  Lawn  Tennis  and  Cricket 
Club  (Achelis  cup):  Singles— Nathan¬ 
iel  AV.  Niles  defeated  Gustave  F.  Touch- 

P  XT  -P — Challenge 

match  Nathaniel  W.  Niles,  challenger, 
defeated  William  J.  Clothier,  holder  by 
default.  Doubles — Frederick  B.  Alexan- 
Harold  H.  Hackett  defeated 
William  A.  Lamed  and  George  L 
Wrenn,  jr..  6—3.  .3—6,  9 — 7.  6 _ 2? 

Bronxville  Athletic  Association  (open 
tournament) — Lawrence  Park  challenge 
Touchard  defeat¬ 
ed  Theodore  Roosevelt  Pell,  3 _ 6,  6 _ 2 

? — Challenge  match— Gus-^ 
mve  F.  Touchard,  challenger,  defeated 

George  M.  Church,  holder,  6 — 1,  6 _ 2 

‘ — 5-  Women’s  singles — Miss  Alarie  Wag¬ 
ner  defeated  Miss  Clare  Cassell  6 _ I 

..—2.  Doubles- Theodore  Roosevelt  Peli 
and  George  M.  Church  defeated  Benja¬ 
min  Al.  Phillips  and  Dr.  William  Rosen¬ 
baum.  6 — 4,  6 — 3,  6 — 4. 

Westchester  round  robin  doubles — Won 
^  Frederick  B.  Alexander  and  Harold 
H.  Hackett:  in  final  defeated  Nathaniel 
W.  Niles  and  Arthur  S.  Dabney,  6—2 

8— 6.  Manners  did  not  lose  a  match. 
N.les  and  Dabney,  second;  Rex  Fincke 

Watf'on,  third:  Louis 
H.  Waidner  and  Paul  E.  Gardner,  fourth: 

•  Leonard  and  Raymond  D.  Lit- 

tie,  fifth. 

Amackassin  Club  cup  (open  tourna- 
Sih^es) — N.  H.  Bundy  defeated  Dr. 

William  Rosenbaum,  6 — 4,  6 _ 4,  1 _ 6 

G;:^.  Doubles — N.  H.  Bundy  and’  L.  h! 
Fitch  defeated  S.  Howard  Voshell  and 

Julio  M.  Steinacher,  0 — 6  11 _ 13  6 _ 2 

fnh  G— 3.  Women’s  singles— Aliss’  Eliza¬ 
beth  H.  Moore  defeated  Miss  Adelaide 
Browning,  by  default.  Women’s  doubles— 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Moore  and  Mrs  S  P 
AVeaver  defeated  Miss  Edna  Wildev  'and 
Aliss  Adelaide  Browning,  by  default 
Alixed  doubles — Airs.  S.  F.  Weaver  and  n’ 
H.  Bundy  defeaGd  Miss  Alarie  Wagner 
and  Dr.  AVilliam  Rosenbaum,  (I — 4,  8 — 6. 

Ardsley  Casino  open  cup  tournament 
(singles)— Theodore  Roosevelt  Pell  defeat¬ 
ed  Carleton  R.  Gardner,  4c— 6,  6—0,  7—5 
6—3.  Doubles— Frederick  B.  Alexander 
and  Harold  H.  Hackett  defeated  William 
A.  Lamed  and  George  L.  Wrenn,  Jr., 

9— 7,  7—5,  11—9. 


yvir. 


CRICKET. 


Englewood  Field  Club  open  cup  tourna¬ 
ment  (singles) — Carletcn  R.  Gardner  de¬ 
feated  Charles  M.  Bull,  Jr.,  G — 4,  I 
6 — 3.  Doubles — Harold  H.  Hackett  ami 
Carleton  K.  Gardner  defeated  Karl  H. 
Behr  and  Raymond  D.  Little,  11 — 0,  2 — G, 

,  7 — 5,  0 — 4.  Women’s  singles — Miss  Louise 
E,  Hammond  defeated  Mrs.  George  L. 
Chapman,  by  default.  Women's  doubles 
— Miss  Louis  E.  Hammond  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Chapman  defeated  Miss  E.  W. 
Smith  ar,d  Mrs.  Walter  C.  AulTerman. 
(5—4.  (5 — 1.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Louise  E. 
Hammond  and  Raymond  D.  Little  defeat¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Aufferman  and  Carle- 
ton  R.  Gardner.  7 — 5,  6 — 3. 

LIST  OF  NATIONAL  L.AWN  TENNIS 
CHAMPIONS. 


Bowling  .Averages. 


1884—  R. 

1885—  R. 
188ft— R. 

1887—  R. 

1888—  H. 

1889—  H. 
1899—0. 

1891—  O. 

1892— 0 

1893—  R. 

1894—  R. 

1895—  F. 
189C— R. 
1'897— R. 


D.  Sears. 

D.  Sears. 

D.  Sears. 

D.  Sears. 
W.  Slocum. 
W.  Slocum. 
S. Campbell. 
S. Campbell. 
S. Campbell . 
D.  Wrenn. 
D.  Wrenn. 
H.  Hovey. 
D.  Wrenn. 
D.  Wrenn. 


1898—  M. 

1899—  M. 

1900—  M. 

1901—  W 

1902—  W 

1903—  H. 

1904—  H. 
,  1905— B. 

I  ini'ifi— w, 

11107— W 
1908— W 
1009 — W, 
i  1910— W 

I 


D.  Whitman. 
D. Whitman. 
D.  Whitman. 
A.  Lamed. 
A.  Lamed. 
L.  Doherty. 
Ward. 

C.  Wright. 

.  J.  Clothier. 
A.  Lamed. 
A.  Lamed. 
A.  Lamed. 
A.  Lamed. 


Doubles— 1881,  C.  M.  Clark  and  F.  W. 
Taylor:  1882,  1883,  1884,  R.  D.  Sears 

and  James  Dwight;  1885,  R.  D.  Sears 
and  J.  S.  Clark:  1886.  1887,  R.  D  Sears 
and  James  Dwight;  1888,  O-  9.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  V.  a  Hall:  1889,  H.  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  Jr.,  and  H.  A.  Taylor;  1820,  V.  G. 
Hall  and  C.  Hobart;  1891,  1892,  O.  S. 
Campbell  and  R.  F.  Huntington.  Jr.; 
1893,  1894,  C.  Hobart  and  F.  H.  Hovey; 
1895,  M.  G.  Chase  and  R.  D.  Wrenn; 
1N98,  C.  B.  Neel  and  S.  R  Neel;  1897. 
1898,  L.  E.  Ware  and  G.  P.  Sheldon, 
Jr.;  1899,  1900,  1901.  D.  F.  Davis  and 

Holcombe  Ward;  1902  and  1903,  R.  F. 
Doherty  and  H.  L.  Doherty;  1904,  1905 
and  1906.  Holcombe  Ward  and  Beals  C- 
Wright:  1907.  1908.  1909  and  1910.  F.  B. 
Alexander  and  H.  H.  Hackett. 

CRICKET. 

The  batting  and  bowling  figures  for 
the  New  York  Veterans’  Cricket  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  season  of  1910  follow: 
Batting  Averages. 


- 

— 

*  -- 

Z' 

Z.  C 

■ 

J 

1 

iT  , 

u  z 

i  1  ■ 

1  'A 

•4 

J.  H.  . ! 

42  ‘JOo 

IU41  b.70 

0.  Turvlile . | 

87(1 

14 

43 

8.79 

F.  Butler . 

840  i 

7,192 

Is 

10.00 

H.  J.  I^auchton . . . 

291  1 

n;i 

ir> 

10.73 

C.  C.  Bellng . 

89'rl 

21 1  4.85 

431  11.28 

F.  F.  Kelly . 

..13.'.| 

24  73.'. 

Gri|11.30 

A.  Bodington  . 

21 

47 

n.rjrj 

S.  Deane . 

393 1 

i\ .  27ii 

21 

13.28 

F  J.  prcndergast . . : 

1.1o3i 

2>  (112 

42 

14.57 

J.  X.  Escobal . 1 

274' 

(1  183 

11 

10.64 

G.  W.  Hayman...( 

1 

1.0G2; 

1 

171000 

1 

30 

in.  GO 

NEW  YORK  .AND  NEW 

JERSEY 

CRICKET  ASSOCIATION. 

Teams. 

! 

c 

•1 

p 

3 

O 

IStaten  Island . 

1  7 

i  ^  1 

3 

l.OUO 

iN*rw  York  Veterans. 

1  8 

1 

.8.88 

Richmond  County... 

4 

1 

.444 

Bensonhurst  . 

3 

i  5  1 

1 

.375 

Bellevue  . 

1 

1  5  1 

3 

.1G7 

1  Crescent  A.  C . 

1 

1  8  1 

1 

111 

Batting 

\verage*. 

1 

1  ^ 

21  = 

X 

> 

1  * 

3 

a 

e 

• 

M.  R.  Cobb . 

9 

51101 ; 

273 

68.25 

J.  A.  Simpson . 

ft 

1  G3| 

194 

38.80 

E.  H.  L.  Stelnthal.. 

11 

2!1111312 

34.  GO 

•A.  G.  Laurie . 

10 

1 1119:3081 

34.22 

|S.  Deane . 

ft 

01  G4l 

2K)!33.33 

jJ.  H.  Briggs . 

10 

01  771276 

27.  GO 

Bowling  Averages. 


3 

1  * 

Nt.  out 

!  P 

Runs. . 

> 

< 

T 

F.  EUtler . 

131  5 

•61 

44(> 

55.75 

Sydney  Deane . 

17 

1  0 

114 

687140.41 

J.  H.  Briggs . 

25 

6 

G38I33.5J 

F.  J.  Prendergast. . . 

27 

4 

09 

503 

25.78 

H.  L.  Rcss . 

10 

1 

•60 

219 

24.33 

A.  Bodington . 

13 

1 

56 

278 

23.16 

J.  N.  Escobal . 

22 

1 

84 

4.35 '20.71 

G.  W.  Hay  man . 

35 

1 

03 

G7G 

19.88 

C.  C.  Bellng . 

23 

3 

5G|388 

19.40 

R.  J.  Danby . 

15 

2 

53 

244 

18.77 

E.  O.  Challenger. . . . 

10 

2 

54. 107 

13.37 

O.  Turvlile . 

in 

1 

03 

180 

12.G  1 

J.  S.  Bretz . 

28 

5 

44 

285 

12.39 

Archie  Gunn . 

27 

2 

40! 270 

11. in 

F.  C.  Kaye . 

23 

81 

•23, 

1.50' 

10.60 

F.  F.  Kelly . 

18 

1 

5ll 

178 

10.47 

iMds. . 

Kalla.  1 

Runs. 

Wkts. 

•1 

D. 

G. 

Birkett . 

1021  5 

32 

6 

5.:13 

F. 

A. 

W.  Ireland... 

324,  11 

141 

23 

6.13 

A. 

G. 

261 1  12 

i:i5 

:o 

7.11 

M. 

J. 

Laughlin . 

1 57  6 

79 

10 

7.99 

M. 

R. 

rohh . 

513 1  20 

218 

25 

8.72 

o. 

Turville, . 

4721  11 

271 

30 

9.03 

I  The  final  standing  In  the  Van  Cortlandt 
j  Park  Cricket  League  for  the  season  of 
I  1910  was  as  follows 


Columbia  Oval . 

Camerons  . 

i  .N.  Y.  Adult  School. 

[  Bronx  United . 

Columbia  Lodge . 

Vernon  Lodge 


,  Empire  C.  C . I  0  |  11 


1.000 

.777 

.036 

.545 

.545 

.100 


1  I  .000 
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SKATING. 

Fastest  Times  on  Keoord  by  Amateurs. 


Distance. 


60  yards . 

76  yards . 

100  yards . 

120  yards . 

160  yards . 

200  yards . 

220  yards . 

3UO  yards . 

440  yards . 

1546.8  yards. . . . 

600  yards . 

880  yards . 

'1.093.61  yards. 

1,320  yards . 

'1,640.42  yards. 

1  mile . 

2  miles . 

3  miles . 

*6,000  metres... 

4  miles . 

6  miles . 

10  miles . 

16  miles . 

20  miles. . . , . . 

30  miles . 

40  miles. ..... 

60  miles . 

60  miles . 

70  miles . 

80  miles . 

90  miles . . 

100  miles . 


Time 

Record  Holder. 

Date. 

is. 

D.  See . 

Dec. 

28, 

1886 

1C. 

B.  Davidson . 

Dec. 

28, 

1885 

0:00:08% 

s. 

D.  See . 

Dec. 

.30 

1883 

0:00:09% 

Morris  Wood . . . 

Jan. 

24. 

1903 

0:00:11% 

J. 

S.  Johnson . 

Mar. 

1, 

1803 

0:00:15% 

G. 

D.  Phillips . 

Jan. 

27. 

1883 

0:(K);16% 

J. 

C.  Hamment . 

Jan. 

24, 

1896 

0:00:19 

Morris  Wood . 

Jan. 

24, 

19U3 

0:00:31% 

o. 

D.  Phillips . 

Dec. 

30. 

1883 

0:00:35% 

H. 

P.  Mosher . 

Jan. 

1. 

1806 

U  .-i  i 

J. 

S.  Johnson . . . 

Jan. 

24, 

1896 

0:00:65% 

o. 

Rudd . 

Mar. 

6, 

1893 

0:111  :20% 

J. 

Nilssen . 

Feb. 

1, 

1896 

0:01:47 

J 

K.  McCulloch . 

Feb. 

10, 

1897 

0:02:13 

J. 

S.  Johnson . 

Feb. 

He, 

1894 

0:02:40% 

J. 

K.  McCulloch . 

Feb. 

6, 

1897 

0:02:36 

J. 

Nellson . 

Feb. 

2, 

1895 

0:06:42% 

o, 

Rudd . 

Jan. 

26. 

1895 

0:08:23 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Feb. 

4, 

1897 

0:09:25% 

J 

K.  McCulloch . 

Feb. 

10. 

1897 

0  12  00H 

iA. 

Nilssen . 

Feb. 

13, 

1894 

(A. 

Schlebe . . . 

Feb. 

13, 

1894 

0:14:24 

O. 

Rudd . 

Feb. 

20. 

1896 

0:31:11% 

J. 

S.  Johnson . 

Feb. 

26. 

1894 

0:49:17%  - 

A. 

D.  Smith . 

Jan. 

26, 

18m 

1:00:36% 

A 

D.  Smith . 

Jan. 

26, 

1894 

1:63:20 

J. 

p.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26, 

1893 

2:34:46 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26, 

>893 

3:15:69% 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26. 

1893 

4:07:00% 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26. 

1893 

4:56:15% 

J. 

P.  Donoghue. . . ; . 

Jan. 

26. 

1893 

6:41:56 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26. 

1893 

6:25:57% 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . . 

Jan. 

26, 

1893 

7:ll:.38'.i 

J. 

F.  Donoghue . 

Jan. 

26, 

1893 

'Respectively.  600.  1.000  and  1.600  metres.  sThree  miles.  188.06  yards. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  All-Around  Championship  of  the  A.  A.  U.  was  held  August  13  on  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago.  F.  C.  Thompson,  who  scored  7,009  points,  was  the  winner.  J.  H. 
Gillls,  with  6,927  points,  was  second,  and  A.  Brundage,  with  6,038%  points,  was  third. 

GY5INASTIC  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  A.  A.  U.  gymnastic  championships  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bohemian  Gymnastic  Society  of  New  York  City  April  2b,  1910.  The  following  are  the 
summaries: 

Horizontal  Bars — Won  by  P.  M.  Krimmel,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  82.9  points: 
T.  Anastas.  Washington  Heights  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  80.3  points,  second;  F.  Jirasek,  Gym¬ 
nastic  Association  Tyrs,  Cedar  Rapids,  79.8  points,  third. 

Bars — Won  by  Frank  Jirasek,  Gymnastic  Association  Tyrs,  Cedar  Rapids, 
83.8  points:  W.  Heisler,  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association.  81.9  points  second;  R. 
Novak,  Gymnastic  Association  Tyrs,  Cedar  Rapids,  81.5  points,  third. 

Rope  Climbing  Competition  (rope  2,5  feet  long)— Won  by  T.  Anastas,  Washington 
Heights  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  T.  R.  Leissring.  New  York  Turn  Verein,  second;  G.  F.  Sephton, 
St.  George  A.  C.,  third.  Time.  8  1-5  seconds. 

Indian  Club  Swinging — Won  by  J.  D.  Harris,  Pastime  A.  C.,  25  points;  H.  Harris, 
Pastime  A.  C.,  24%  points,  second;  J.  K.  Savage,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  23  points, 
third. 

Flying  Rings— Won  by  J.  D.  Gleason.  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  77.5  points;  T. 
Anastas,  Washington  Heights  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  67.5  points,  second;  J.  Benzie,  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  65  points,  third. 

J’ide  Horse — Won  by  A.  Klar,  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association,  85.15  points; 
T.  Simmons,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  84.85  points,  second;  Frank  Jirasek,  Gymnastic 
Association  Tyrs,  Cedar  Rapids,  82.25  points,  third. 

Tumbling  Competition — Won  by  H.  Jachnel,  National  Turn  Vereln  72  35  points' 
M.  J.  Bedford,  National  Turn  Verein,  71.65  points,  second;  E.  Mills  Pratt  Institute' 
69.06  points,  third. 

Long  Horse— Won  by  W.  Heisler.  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association.  83.8  points- 
F.  Jirasek.  Gymnastic  Association  Tyrs,  Cedar  Rapids,  82.2  points,  second-  P  M 
Krimmel.  New  York  Turn  Verein.  80.3  points,  third. 

All-Around  Championship— Won  by  Frank  Jirasek,  Gvmna.stic  Association  Tyrs, 
Cedar  Rapids,  328.1  points;  W.  Heisler,  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association,  307.35  points, 
second:  P.  M.  Krimmel,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  303.1  points,  third. 
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ATHLETICS. 

WRESTLING  CIl  AMPIOXSIIIPS. 


The  Wrestling  Championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  were  held  In 
Chicago  on  Fehruarj’  25  and  2lj.  laiO,  under  the  austdces  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club. 
The  following  are  the  summaries: 

lUl^pound  Class— Won  by  George  Taylor,  National  Turn  Vereln  of  Newark,  N.  J.: 
oamuel  J.  Agnew,  Davis  Square.  Chicago,  second.  (Only  two  entiles.) 

^  1  Impound  Class— Won  by  John  Hein,  Boys'  Club.  New  Y(jrk;  Biward  L.  Koch, 

Cornell  Square  A.  A..  Chicago,  second;  Joseph  Smith,  Cornell  Square  A.  A.,  third. 

l-5“PountJ  Class — Woti  Ly  Max  llimnielhoch.  Younp  Men's  Hebrew  Association 
Detroit;  Frank  Lusk,  Illinois  A.  C.,  Chicago,  second;  Martin  Roese,  Sl  Paul  Cadets. 
Chicago,  third. 

135-pound  Class — Won  by  S. 

Johnson,  Sleepner  A.  C.,  Chicago, 

Chicago,  third. 

ur>-pound  Class — Won  by  Carl 
William  Mllchewlskl,  Davis  Square 
attached,  Chicago,  third. 

15y-pound  Class — Won  by  Frederick  Karganes.  New  York  A.  C. ;  Emil  C.  Schalk. 
D^vis  Square  A.  C.,  Chicago,  second;  George  Sturm,  Cornell  Square  A.  C.,  Chicago, 
third. 

Over  158-pound  Class — Won  by  Frank  J.  Motls,  Cornell  Square  A.  C.,  Chicago; 
B.  Suhayda.  North  Side  A.  C.,  Chicago,  second;  Emil  W.  Geisel,  Chicago  Turn- 
gemeinde.  third. 

The  winners  at  the  Intercollegiate  Championships,  held  In  Phlladelnhla  on 
May  27  and  28,  follow: 


S.  Kennedy,  Lincoln  Turners,  Chicago;  Sverre 
second;  Sam  Dlstenlield,  Bessemer  Park  A.  C., 

Johnson.  Swedish-Amerkan  A.  C.,  Brookbrn; 
A,  C.,  Chicago,  second;  D.  Stanley  Paul.  un- 


Event. 

Winner. 

College. 

Record. 

iOO  yards . 

F.  L,  Uanisdell . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

0:(Xi;ld 

2 JO  yards . 

R.  C.  Craig . 

Michigan . 

0;0(t:21  1-5 

4-l0  yards . 

C.  D.  Reidpath . 

Syracuse . 

0:0o;50 

sso  yards . 

G.  H.  W  hiieiey . 

Princeton . 

•  0;ol;57 

1  mile . 

P.  J.  Taylor . 

Cornell . 

O.CM;2.1  2-5 

2  miles . . 

IJo-vard  hunlle . 

G.  A.  Chisholm . 

Tale . 

0:00:18 

■J'jn-jard  hurdle . 

G.  P.  Gardner,  jr . 

Harvard . 

0:00:24  .3-5 

High  jump . 

J.  W.  Burdick . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

6  ft.  1  In. 

Broad  jump . 

M.  Roberts . 

Amhurst . 

22  ft.  71*  in. 

Pole  vault . 

F.  'f.  Nelson . 

Tale.“ . 

12  ft.  4?»  In. 

Cornell  won  the  annual  Intercollegiate  cross-country  race,  decided  at  Princeton. 
X.  J.,  on  November  12.  The  first  twenty-five  to  finish,  their  time  and  the  team  records 
follow: 


Pcsl- 

tion. 

Name  and  College. 

Time. 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name  and  College. 

Time. 

1. . . 

J.  P.  Jones.  Cornell . 

3.3 :34 

14... 

.S,  H.  Stevenson.  Cornell.. 

34 :5(', 

T.  S  Berna.  Cornell . 

32:42 

1-5 

!5... 

L.  R.  Brown.  Cornell . 

.34:56  2-5 

.3. .  . 

H.  P.  Lawless.  Harvard.. 

34:10 

16... 

J.  W.  Noyes,  Dartmouth. 

.  |.T5:04 

4..  . 

H.  Jaques.  jr.,  Harvard... 

34:10 

3-5 

17... 

R.  Koehler.  Princeton.... 

.35;(M  2-5 

5.  . . 

E  H.  Orav.  Yale . 

34:18 

IS... 

B,  Beardsley,  Michigan... 

35:05 

8.  .  . 

P.  R.  Withlnetnn.  Harvard 

34:18 

1-5 

19..  . 

E.  E.  Ferrv.  51.  I,  T . 

|.35;10 

7 . .  . 

S.  W.  Case.  Yale . 

34  :22 

20..  . 

B.  M  Hanavan,  Michigan 

35:19 

8.  .  . 

J  L.  Kraker.  Cornell . 

34  .32 

21... 

W.  W.  wnilts.  Michigan. 

3'.  :20 

9. .  . 

F.  Wolle.  Pennsvl vania. . . 

.34:. 38 

20 

n.  Church,  Pennsylvania. 

35:'J7 

lO... 

L  O.  Mills.  .M.  I.  T . 

34  :4.3 

23..  . 

G.  B.  March.  Tale . 

35:3.3 

n . . . 

R-C-  Hatmhaueh.  Michigan 

34  :.o.3 

24... 

B.  Fowler.  Princeton . 

35:33  1-5 

12... 

H  M  Putnam.  Cornell... 

34  :n3 

1-5 

25... 

O.  H.  Tilson,  Tale . 

35:36 

13. .  . 

W.  F.  Kaynor.  Tale . 

34:53 

4-5 

The  team  scores: 


Cornell  . 

37  '  M.  I.  T . 

211 

Harvard  . 

230 

308 

r  V  T 

Michigan  . 

86  ' 

A.  A.  r.  OCTDOOR  CIL\MriOXS,  1910. 


Event.  Winner — Club. 

too  v.-irds .  .  . .  J.  M.  Tt‘>S' nhergf-r.  Frlsh-American  A.  C.. 

-•Jo  yards . G'v\n  Henry.  un;ittafh<"d.  Texas . 

.J40  yards . \V.  Hay«s.  pt.  Gresrory  .A..  C.,  Philadelphia 

sso  yards . Ha^ry  O'S^Insr.  New  York  A.  C . 

1  miio . J.  w.  .Mnninnent.  New  York  .A.  C . 

5  miles . W.  1.  Kraerner.  unattached.  New  York... 

vjn  hurdle . H.  J  Case,  rillnols  A.  C . . . 

2Jn  hurdle . T  .1.  f:iuq.  Irish -A merican  A.  C . 

IC-ih.  hnmmer . Matt  McGrath.  New  York  A.  C . 


Record. 

0 

00:1  OH 

0 

Of«:JJH 

0 

00 -.'2 

0 

02:01% 

0 

04  *31 

0 

28:40% 

0 

oOrl.^H 

0 

00:25% 

168  ft.  4  V4  In. 

ATHLETICS. 
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Event.  Winner— Club.  Record. 

16-Ui.  shot-put . Ralph  Rose.  Olympic  A.  C .  49  ft.  1  In. 

Broad  jump . F.  C.  Irons,  Chicago  A.  A .  23  tt.  5%  In. 

Javelin  throw . Bruno  Biodd,  Irish-.American  A.  C . 1(13  ft.  I  In. 

Pole  vault . H.  S.  Bab'i  ock,  Aew  York  A.  C .  12  ft  1  in 

Discus  throw . M.  H.  Giiltin.  Chicago  A . 135  ft’.  OW  in. 

High  jump . Harry  Grumpeit,  New  York  A.  C .  G  ft.  1  in. 

National  A.  A.  U.  ten-mile  championship,  held  at  Celtic  Park,  Long  Island  on 
November  5,  won  by  Win  Bailey,  New  York  A.  C.,  time  0:r>4;2Cy5;  George  Ober- 
meyer.  National  A.  C.,  54;3ul4i,  second;  Lewis  Tewanima,  Carlisle  Indian  School 
54:34%,  third. 

A.  A.  U.  INDOOR  CHAMPIONS,  1910. 

Event.  Winner — Club. 

tin  yards . Robert  Clauglien,  Irish-American  A.  C . 

75  yard . Robert  Claughen.  Irish-American  A.  C . 

15i)yaifls . Frank  L.  Lukeman,  Ottawa  .4.  A.  A . 

300  yards . L.  B.  Dorland,  Pastime  .4.  C . 

000  yards . Harry  E.  Gissing,  New  York  A.  C . 

1,000  yards . Harry  E.  Gissing,  New  York  A.  C . 

2  miles . J,  tv.  Monument,  Irish-American  A.  C . 

3-mile  walk . S.  Liebgold,  Pastime  A.  C . 

70-yard  hurdle. ..  .J.  L.  Hartianft,  New  York  A.  C . 

440-yard  hurdle. ..  .W.  C.  Robbins,  Iri.sh-.Amerlcan  A.  C . 

50-lh.  weight,  height.  C.  I.  Walsh.  New  York  A.  C . 16  ft  2  3-10  in 

High  jump . H.  .1.  Grumpeit,  New  York  A.  C .  0  ft  2  in' 

Slandinghroad  jump..R.  E.  Ewry,  New  York  .4.  C .  10  ft.  lO'A  in. 

1 2-lb.  shot-put . . B.  J.  Lawrence,  New  York  A.  C .  55  ft.  1%  in. 

Hop.  step  and  jump.  .D.  F.  Ahoatne,  lrish-.4merican  A.  C .  48  ft 

Pole  vault,  distance.  .Platt  Adams,  New  York  AC .  ■>«  2  in’ 

3  standing  jumps. ...  Daniel  Healy.  Pastime  AC .  ’’  34  ft’ 

Standing  high  jump.  Platt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C . 4  ft’.  11  In. 

24-lb.  shet-put . Patrick  McDonald,  Irish-American  A.  C .  37  ft!  2%  in! 

RUNNING,  INDOORS  AND  OUTDOORS. 


Record. 
0:00:06% 
0:00:07% 
0:00:16 
0:00:45% 
0:01  :14 
0:02:20 
0:00:30% 
0:23:23% 
0:00:00% 
0:00:57% 


(American  Amateur  Records  Accepted  bjA  the  A.  A.  U.) 


Distance. 


I  Time. 


•60  yards. 

•60  yards. 
•65  yards. 

•75  yards. 

•90  yards. 
100  yards. 
110  yards. 

150  yards. 
200  yards. 
220  yards. 

300  yards. 
400  yards. 
440  yards. 
500  yards. 
650  yards. 
600  yards. 
700  yards. 
800  yards. 
880  yards. 
900  wards. 
1,000  yards. 

1  mile  . 

2  miles. 
•2  miles. 
•3  miles. 

3  miles. 
•4  miles. 

4  miles. 
8  miles. 

♦5  miles. 
•6  miles. 
•7  miles. 

8  miles. 

9  miles. 
10  miles. 


00  ;05% 

00:06% 

00:07 

00:07% 

00:09% 

00:00% 

00:10% 

00:14% 

00:20 

00:21% 

00:30% 
00:42% 
00:47 
00:57% 
01 :04 
01:10% 
01:26% 
01 :43% 
01 :52% 
01:57% 
02:12% 
04:15% 
09:20% 
09:14% 
14:29% 
14:;{4% 
19:39% 
20:11 
25 :00% 
24  :n9% 
30:42 
35:50% 
41:52% 
47:22% 
62;.34% 


Record  Holder. 


f  W.  D.  Eaton . 

i  V.  S.  Rice . 

I  Richard  L.  Murray. 

1  W.  J.  Keating . 

)  R.  Cloughen . 

Lawson  Robertson.... 

L.  H.  Carey . 

B.  J.  Wefers . 

Archie  Hahn . 

E.  A  Frev . 

Daniel  Kelly . 

R.  Cloughen . 

SC.  H.  Sherrill . 

!  J.  Owen,  jr . 

W.  Baker . 

re.  J  Wefers . 

•I  Daniel  Kelly . 

[R.  C.  Craig . 

R.  J.  Wefers . 

M.  W.  Long . 

M.  W.  Long . 

M.  W.  Sheppard . 

M.  W.  Sheppard . 

M.  W.  Sheppard . . 

M.  W.  Sheppard . 

M.  W.  Sheppard . 

Emile  Lunghl. 


G. 


w. 

Sheppard 

w. 

Sheppard 

p. 

Conneff. . . 

S.  Berna . 

V. 

Ronhag. . 

V. 

Bon hag. . 

V. 

I'^^nnhag.  . 

V. 

r^'jnhag:. . , 

V. 

Bonhag. . , 

V. 

73i(inhag. . , 

V. 

B*'nhag. . . 

V. 

Bonhag. . , 

V. 

Bonhag. . , 

V. 

Bonhag. . , 

V. 

Binnhagr. . , 

V. 

Bonhag. . 

Feb, 

Jan. 

Mch, 

Oct. 

Jan. 

June  23! 
May  2. 
June  23. 
Sept.  5. 
May  17, 
Sept.  13, 
Nov.  8. 
May  30. 
June  23, 
May  28, 
Sept.  26, 
Oct.  4, 
Oct.  4, 
Aug.  14. 
Aug.  14, 
Aug.  14. 
May  30, 
Aug.  23. 
Sept.  6, 
Aug.  7, 
July  17, 
Aug.  28. 
May  7, 
Feb.  20. 
Jan.  29. 
Mch.  20. 
Feb.  5. 
Sept.  10. 
Sept.  10. 
Mch.  16. 
Mch.  20. 
Mch.  20. 
Nov.  6. 
Nov.  6, 
Nov.  6. 


1904 
1891 
1900 
1910 
1910 

1908 

1905 
1890 

1906 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1896 
1900 
1900 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1010 
1910 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1895 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
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ATHLETICS. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Record  Hold>-r.  • 

Date 

11  miles . 

l:o<»:5(iVi 

.k  F.  Crowley . * . 

Nov. 

14. 

1909 

miles . 

1 

J.  F.  Crowley . 

Nov. 

u. 

1909 

1 :12:49^ 

!4 

1909 

14  miles . 

ItlS^Mi^ 

J.  F.  Crowley . 

Nov. 

14. 

1909 

15  miles . 

1:25:15 

J.  F.  Crowley . 

Nov. 

14. 

1900 

16  miles . 

1:31:49 

J.  F.  Crowley . 

Nov. 

14. 

1909 

17  mil  s . 

l:3S::i7V4 

J.  F.  Crowley . 

Nov. 

14. 

1909 

18  miles . 

1:45:11% 

James  Clark . 

Nov. 

14. 

10>t0 

10  miles . 

1:51:41% 

James  Clark . 

Nov. 

14. 

19*>9 

20  miles . 

1:58:27% 

James  Clark . 

Nov. 

14. 

1909 

30  miles . 

3:.36:03% 

J.  Gassman . 

Feb. 

22. 

1RS4 

40  miles . 

5:20:30 

\V.  C.  Davies . 

Feb. 

22. 

1882 

7 -29:47 

Feb 

?? 

lKft2 

00  miles . 

9:44:20 

J.  Saunders . 

Feb. 

22. 

1883 

70  miles . 

11:.34:05 

J.  Saunders . 

Feb. 

22. 

1882 

80  miles . 

13;13:.55 

J.  Saunders . 

Feb. 

22. 

1882 

90  miles . 

l.'>:24;10 

J.  Saunders . 

Feb. 

22. 

1882 

lOO  miles . 

1 

7:36:14 

J.  Saunders . 

Feb. 

22. 

1882 

•Indoor  records. 

W.4LKING. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Record  Holder.  ( 

Date. 

75  yards . 

O0:12^. 

F  J  Mott . 

April 

18. 

189S 

220  yards . 

00:36% 

'.Vllliam  Young . ' 

Aug. 

3. 

1905 

4-10  yards . 

01 :23 

H.  L.  Curtis . . ' 

Sept. 

26. 

1891 

880  yards . 

03 :0L’^ 

F.  P.  Murray . 

Oct. 

22. 

1883 

1  mile  . 

06:29% 

G.  H.  Goulden . 

Feb. 

26. 

1910 

13:4S% 

30. 

1884 

3  miles . 

21 :09Vi 

F.  P.  Murray . 

Nov. 

6. 

1883 

4  miles . 

29:40% 

T.  H.  Armstrong.  Jr . 

Nov. 

6, 

1877 

3S  :5S 

May 

22. 

18.80 

10  miles . 

1:17:40% 

E.  E.  Merrill . . 

Oct. 

5. 

1880 

3:08:10 

J.  B  Clark . 

5. 

1879 

4  03 *35 

J.  B  Clark  . 

5. 

1879 

G  R  Gillie . 

May 

11. 

1878 

100  miles . 

21:00:42 

G.  B  Gillie . 

11. 

1878 

HI  KDI.K  K.iriVG. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Record  holder. 

Date. 

40  yards . 

1 

0:00:05 

T.  X.  Richards . 

Feb. 

19. 

1910 

50  yards . 

1  • 

0:00:07 

M.  S.  Catlin . 

Feb. 

20. 

1904 

60  yards . 

1 

0:00:07% 

J.  J.  Eller . 

2«. 

1910 

80  yards . 

I 

0:00:11% 

A.  A.  Jordan . 

'  Oct. 

9. 

1887 

100  yards . 

1 

0:00:13% 

H.  L.  Williams . 

1  Sept. 

20. 

1890 

f  A.  B.  Shaw . 

,  May 

29. 

1908 

•A!0n!l5V4 

22.  IfiOfi 

lA.  C.  Kraenzleln . 

June 

18. 

1898 

28. 

1898 

•n*0A-27a4 

J  J.  Eller . 

11. 

1908 

0:00:36% 

H.  L.  Hillman,  jr . 

10 

1906 

0:00:54% 

H.  La.  Hillman,  jr . 

1. 

1904 

440  yards . 

• 

0:01 :00  ’ 

.  C.  J.  Bacon . 

June 

25. 

1910 

•Hurdles  3V4  feet  high;  oihers  2^4  feet. 

.irsiPixG. 

Style. 

Distance.  Record  holder. 

Date. 

Standing  high . 

5  feet 

5%  Inches  R.  C.  Ewry . 

Sept. 

7. 

1901 

21 

1890 

27. 

1910 

28  feet 

Oct. 

31. 

1910 

11  feet 

20. 

1904 

Anri! 

1900 

Running  hop,  step 

and 

jump  . 

49  feet 

7%  Inches  D.  F.  Aheam . 

May 

30. 

1910 

standing  hop.  step 

and 

jump  . 

32  feet 

8  Inches  Platt  Adams  . 

Nov. 

25. 

1910 

THKOWINt;  «T.IGHTS. 

?tyle. 

1  Distance.  [  Record  holder. 

1  Date. 

21. 

1907 

IfHl  fi^t 

20, 

1907 

14. 

1907 

'Se'pt. 

7. 

1908 

30 

1904 

Discus . 

.. 

136  feet  10  Inches  M.  J.  Sheridan . 

June 

2,3, 

1907 

56-Ib.  weight . 

38  feet 

8  Inches  J.  Flanagan . 

Sept. 

7. 

1907 

66-lb.  weight  for  height 

16  feet 

6 A  Inches  M.  J.  McGrath . 

Aug. 

28. 

1910 

ROWING. 
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RELAY  RACING. 

Distance. 

i  Time  |  Record  hold<^r. 

}  Dale. 

2,400  yards,  Induor . 

Two  miles  . . 

JAVELIN.. 

Throwing  the  javelin . 

.  1  163  feet  1  inch  |B.  Brood. . 

ROWING. 


IMPORTANT  RACES  OF  1910.  YAI.E-HARVARD  RECORDS. 


Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  by  three  and 
one-haJf  lengths  on  the  Tliames  on  March 
23,  the  winner’s  time  being  20:14. 

Cornell  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  in¬ 
tercollegiate  regatta,  held  on  the  Hudson 
at  Poughkeepsie,  for  the  second  consecu- 
.tive  year.  Results  follow: 

•Varsity  eight  (four  miles)— Cornell,  first: 
Pennsylvania,  second;  Columbia,  third; 
Syracuse,  fourth;  Wisconsin,  fifth.  Time, 
20:42Ms. 

Freshman  eight  (two  miles?) — Cornell, 
first;  Columbia,  second;  Syracuse,  third; 
Pennsylvania,  fourth;  Wisconsin,  fifth. 
Time.  10:40%. 

’Varsity  four  (two  miles) — Cornell,  first; 
Syracuse,  second;  Columbia,  third-  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  fourth.  Time,  11:37%. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  Har¬ 
vard  won  all  three  of  its  annual  races 
with  Tale,  rowed  on  June  30,  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  Results  follow: 

'Varsity  eight  (four  miles) — Harvard, 
first;  Yale,  second.  Time,  20:40%. 

Freshman  eight  (tw'o  miles) — Harvard, 
first :•  Yale,  second.  Time,  ll:.’>4y5. 

'Varsity  four  (t-wo  miles) — Harvard,  first; 
Tale,  second.  Time.  13:00%. 

The  championships  of  the  American 
Association  Amateur  Oarsmen  were  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Potomac.  Washington,  on 
August  12  and  13.  The  results  of  the 
principal  races  follow: 

Senior  single  sculls  (one-quarter  mile) — 
First,  William  Mehrhoff,  Nassau  Boat 
Club,  New  York;  second,  Fred  Fuessel, 
Harlem  Boat  Club,  New  York;  third, 

Frank  Shea,  Sheepshead  Bay  Rowing 

Club.  Time,  1:24%. 

-  Championship  senior  single  sculls — 
First,  XVllliam  Mehrhoff,  Nassau  Boat 
Club,  New  York:  second,  Fred  Shepherd, 
Harlem  Boat  Club.  New  York.  Time. 

8:34%. 

International  four-oared  shells— First, 
Arundels,  Baltimore;  second.  New  York 
Athletic  Club;  third.  Central  Rowing 
Club,  St.  Louis.  Time,  7:04%. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells— ?First,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Rowing  Club,  Ottawa,  second.  Ar¬ 
gonaut  Rowing  Club,  Toronto;  third  Ves¬ 
pers,  Philadelphia.  Time,  6:35%. 

Senior  double  sculls — First,  Harlem 
Rowing  Club,  New  York;  second.  Vespers, 
Philadelphia.  Time,  7:28. 

Senior  four-oared  shells — First,  Arun¬ 
dels,  Baltimore:  second.  Mound  City 
Rowing  Club,  St.  Louis;  third.  Central 
Rowing  Club.  St.  Louis.  Time.  7:25. 


Yale  qnd  Harvard  have  met  In  the 
water  In  forty-four  races,  and  Yale  has 
won  24  to  20  for  Harvard.  The  record 
since  1883  follows: 


Date. 

1 

Won  by. 

1 

Time. 

Winner!  Loser. 
M.  S.  1  M.  S. 

June 

28, 

1883. . 

Harvard. . 

24:26 

25:59 

June 

26, 

1884. . 

rale . 

20:31 

20:46 

June 

26, 

1885. . 

Harvard. . 

25:15% 

26:30 

July 

2, 

1886..., 

Yale . 

20:40% 

21 :05 

July 

1, 

1887. . . 

Yale . 

22:56 

23:10% 

June 

29, 

1888. . 

Yale . 

20:10 

21:24% 

June 

29, 

1889. . 

Yale . 

21 :30 

21 :55 

June 

27, 

1890.. 

Yale . 

21:29 

21:40 

June 

26, 

1891. . 

Harvard.  . 

21:23 

21:57 

July 

1. 

1892. . . 

Yale . 

20:48 

21:42% 

June 

3, 

1893. . . 

Yale . 

25:01% 

25:16 

June 

28, 

1894.. 

Yale . 

22:47 

24:40 

June 

28, 

1895. . 

Yale . 

21:30 

22:05 

June 

29, 

1899.. 

Harvard  . . 

20:62% 

21:13 

June 

28, 

1900. . 

Yale . 

21:12% 

21  :S7% 

June 

27, 

1901. . 

Yale . 

23:37 

23:45 

June 

26, 

1902. . 

Yale . 

20:20 

20:33 

June 

25, 

1903. . 

Yale . 

20:19% 

20:29% 

June 

30, 

1904.. 

Yale . 

21:40% 

22:10 

June 

29, 

1905. . 

Yale . 

22:33 

22:36 

June 

28, 

1906. . 

Harvard. . 

23:02 

23:11 

June 

27, 

1907. . 

Yale . 

21:10 

21:13 

June 

25, 

1908. . 

Harvard. . 

24:10 

27:45 

July 

1, 

1909. .. 

Harvard. . 

21:50 

22:10 

June 

30. 

1910. . 

Harvard . . 

20:46% 

21:04 

...  .....u,  vaiu  waa  ueaien  at  i'ough- 

Cornell,  Tale  not  rowing,  m 
1807  Yale  and  Harvard  both  rowed  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Cornell  winning,  with  Tale 
second  and  Harvard  third.  In  tre  follow¬ 
ing  year  Cornell  went  to  New  London  for 
and  again  won, 

with  Yale  second  and  Harvard  third. 
RECORD  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
REGATTA  AT  POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Date.  First. 


Second. 


Time. 


1895.  .Columbia 
1806.  .Cornell. . . 

1897.  .Cornell. . . 

1898.  .Cornell . 

!  1809.  .Pennsylvania. 
I  1900.  .Pennsylvania. 
I  1901 .  .Cornell . 

1002.  .Cornell . 

1903.  .Cornell . 

1904. . 5yracuse . 

1905.  .Cornell . 

1906.  Cornell . 

1907.  .(Cornell . 

1908. . 5yracuse . 

1009.  .Cornell . 

1  1910.. Cornell . 


21:25 
19:59 
20:34 
20:47% 
20:04 
19:44% 
18:53% 
20:05% 
18:57 
20:22% 
Syracuse  ....  20:29 
Pennsylvania.  19:36% 
Columbia....  20:02-% 
Columbia  ...  19:34% 
Columbia  ...  19:02 
Pennsylvania.  20:42% 


Cornell  . 

Harvard . 

•Yale  . 

Columbia  . . . 
.  'Wisconsin  . . . 
Wisconsin  ... 
Columbia  . . . 
Wisconsin  ..  . 
Georgetown . . 
Cornell  . 


AUTOMOBILIXG. 
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RECORD  OF  OXFORD-CAMBKIDGE  REGATTAS. 

Cambridge  have  rowed  slxiy-seven  annual  dual  r-gattaa.  Oxford  wln- 
ahnfit' ‘  ^  thirty,  while  one  (1S77)  resulted  In  a  dead  lic-at.  Distance, 

I'S  min.  ^7  sec.,  made  by  Oxford  in  1S'J3  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  In  1900.  The  results  In  detail  since  lb3S  follow: 


Year. 

Date. 

Winner. 

Time. 

M.  S. 

.  . 

March 

.  March 

2t'. 

2r> _ 

IZ> 

1900.. 

.  March 

31 . 

IS 

47 

1901.. 

.March 

30 . 

•>o 

31 

1902.. 

.March 

2.*? _ 

U* 

9 

'903.. 

.April 

1 . 

19 

32% 

1004. . 

.March 

26 . 

21 

34 

1905.. 

.April 

1 . 

35 

1906. . 

.April 

7 . 

19 

24 

1907. . 

.March 

16 . 

20 

20 

1908. . 

..April 

4 . 

19 

19 

1909. . 

.April 

3 . 

50 

1910.. 

.March 

24 . 

20 

14 

Won  by. 

.12  lengths 
.  .3\i  lengths 
Won  easily 
%  length 
Won  easily 
0  lengths 
.  4'/6  lengths 
3  lengths 

2  lengths 
4M  lengths 

3  lengths 
3  lengths 
3Vt  lengths 


H.ARI.E.tr  REG.ATTA.  ITEED  ON  THE  H.VRI.EH  RIAER.  >I.\Y  30.  1910. 

Junior  double— W-on  by  .N'ew  York  A.  C.  (H.  J.  Oarke.  bow.  and  J.  A.  McKenna. 

Club  (H.  Cttley,  bow.  and  J.  T.  Coughlin,  stroke).  Time, 

Senior  quarter-mile  dash— Won  by  Fred  Fuessel,  Harlem  Rowing  aub;  Frank  Shea, 
bheepshead  Bay  Rowing  Club,  second.  Time.  1:03. 

Junior  four-oared  gig — Won  by  Fnion  Boat  Club  (J.  Campbell,  bow;  C.  Schneider, 
.  ®titz.  No.  3;  P.  Kieman,  stroke:  G.  Hayden,  coxswain):  Dauntless  Row¬ 

ing  Club  (A.  Lange,  bow;  V.  Sanborn.  No.  2.  C.  jargueren.  No.  3;  E.  H.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  stroke:  E.  H.  Anderson,  sr.,  coxswain),  second.  Time,  6:32. 

Junior  quadruple  soull.s — Won  by  Harlem  Rowing  Club  (J.  Desmarais.  bow;  D.  Wil¬ 
son.  No.  2;  A.  Hansen,  No.  3;  W.  Lyons,  stroke):  Nonrareil  Rowing  Club  fA  B 
De  Lacey,  bow;  F.  P.  Crowley.  No.  2;  C.  L.  Schwartz.  No.  3;  H.  Pierce,  stroke),  sec¬ 
ond-  Wanetah  Boat  Club  fW.  Methvin,  bow;  H.  Wirth,  No.  2;  L.  Steinmetz.  No.  3: 
J.  Woods,  stroke),  third.  Time,  6:30. 


•Junior  single  sculls— Won  by  G.  W.  Smith.  Nonpariel  Rowing  Club;  John  J.  Hughes. 
Harlem  Rowing  Club,  second:  J.  J.  Rogan,  Sheepshead  Bay  Rowing  Club,  third.  Time, 
6:55. 


Junior  eight-oared  shell — Won  by  N.  T.  A.  C. :  Nassau  Boat  Club,  second.  Time. 
5:55. 

Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Harlem  Rowing  Club  IFhje.ssel.  bow;  Sheppard, 
stroke).  Arundel  Rowing  Club,  of  Baltimore  (L.  Stoll,  bow;  G.  Parker,  stroke),  second. 
Time.  6:12%. 

Intermediate  single  sculls — Won  by  E.  HoTman.  University  Barge  Club,  of 
Philadelphia;  C.  Kusehe,  N.  Y.  A.  C..  second;  E.  Livingston.  Yale  Boat  Club,  of 
New  Haven,  third.  Time.  7:41. 

Senior  single  sculls — Won  by  Fred  Sheppard.  Harlem  Rowing  Club;  Guy  Belcher, 
Malta  Boat  Club,  second:  no  third.  Time,  7:35. 

Intermediate  double  sculls — ^Won  by  Harlem  Rowing  Club  rE.  J.  Nelson,  bow;  H. 
J.  Evans,  stroke):  L’nion  Boat  Club  (J.  Campbell,  bew;  P.  Kieman,  stroke),  second; 
no  third.  Time,  7:14. 

Handicap  single  sculls — Won  by  Frank  Shea,  Sheepshead  Bay  Rowing  Club  (7  sec-* 
ends):  J.  J.  Ryan.  Harlem  Rowing  Club  (15  seconds),  second;  Guy  Belcher,  Malta 
Boat  Club,  of  Philadelphia  (7  seconds),  third.  Time.  7:34. 

Senior  four-oared  shell — Won  by  -Arundel  Boat  Club,  of  Baltimore;  Malta  Boat 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  second;  no  third.  Time,  7:64. 

Junior  octiinie  sculls — Won  by  Harlem  Rowing  Club;  Wanetah  Boat  Club,  sec¬ 
ond.  Time.  7:14. 


AUTOMOBILING. 


Official  Records  of  the  .4.  .4.  .4.  Contest  Board. 
STR.4IGHTAW.4Y  FKEE-FOK-.4LL  RECORDS,  REG.4RDLESS  OF  CLASS. 


iflles. 

Time. 

rirlver  and  Car. 

1  Place. 

Date. 

Ikilo. 

:17.04... 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

23, 

1910 

1 

:27..'1.3... 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

16. 

1910 

2 

:.55.87. . . 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

23, 

1910 

6 

S:S4  ... 

Hemerv — Darraoq  . . . 

24. 

1906 

10 

5:14.40.. . 

Bruce-Brown — Benz  . 

..1  Daytona  . 

24, 

1009 

15 

10:00  ... 

Lancia — Fiat  . 

29, 

1906 

AUTOMOBILING. 
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50  I 

100  I 

aoo  I 

1  I 


38:51  ... 

1:12:13.20.. . 
3:02:22  ... 

:40.53... 


Fletcher — De  Dietrich  . . . 

Eernin — Renault  . 

De  Hymel — Stod.-Dayton 

(Standing  start.) 
Oldfield — Benz  . I  Daytona 


Daytona  . I  January 

Daytona  .  March 

Galveston  . I  August 


31, 

6. 

5, 


1905 

1908 

1910 


I  March 


16,  1910 


SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS. 


Miles.  1 

Time. 

Driver  an<3  Car. 

Vz  [ 

:17  ... 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

Ikilo.j 

:21.45.. . 

Oldfield— Benz  . 

1  [ 

:3r).63. . . 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

2  1 

1:15.96... 

Bragg — Fiat  . 

5  1 

3:15.62.. . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

10  1 

6:35.62. . . 

Robertson— Simplex  .  . . 

15  1 

10:25.17... 

Herne — Benz  . 

20  1 

14:06.72.. . 

Herne — Benz  . 

25  1 

18:52  ... 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

50  ! 

■37:55.53..  . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

75  1 

57:15.79.. . 

Harroun — Marmon  .... 

100  [ 

1:16:21.90. . . 

Harroun — Marmon  .... 

150  1 

2:01 :09.43... 

Daw.son — Marmon  . 

200  1 

2:43:20.14. .  . 

Dawson — Marmon  . 

250  1 

3:26:15  ... 

Horan — Lozier  . 

1  Place. 

Date. 

Cheyenne  . 

May 

11, 

1910 

Indianapolis  . 

May 

30, 

1910 

Indianapolis  . 

May 

30, 

1910 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

13, 

1910 

Los  Angeles . 

Ar*ril 

8, 

1910 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

9, 

1910 

Indianapolis  . 

July 

4, 

1910 

Indianapolis  . 

July 

4, 

1910 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

13, 

1910 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

13, 

1910 

Bos  Angeles . 

April 

IT, 

1010 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

17, 

1910 

Atlanta  . 

November 

7, 

1910 

Indianapolis  . 

July 

4, 

1910 

Atlanta  . 

November 

7. 

1910 

OXE-MLLE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS. 


Miles. 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

1  Place. 

Date. 

1 

:48.92. . . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

..[Syracuse  . 

September  17. 

1910 

2 

1:40.55. . . 

De  Palma  Fiat . 

September 

17, 

1910 

3 

2:30.55. . . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

. . 1  Syracuse  . 

September 

IT, 

1910 

4 

3:22.27.. . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

..[Syracuse  . 

‘=^eptember 

IT, 

1910 

5 

4:11.90. . . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

..[Syracuse  . 

September 

3T, 

1010 

10 

8:31.20.. . 

De  Palma — Fiat . 

..[Narbeth.  Pa . 

Seotember 

24, 

1910 

15 

13:41.40.. . 

Oldfield — Darracq  . . . 

. .  1  Milwaukee  . 

September 

27, 

1910 

20 

18:15  ... 

Oldfield — Darracq  . . . 

. .  1  Milwaukee  . 

September 

27, 

1910 

25 

22:47 

Oldfield — Darracq  . . . 

.  .[Milwaukee  . 

September 

07 

1910 

50 

48:18.20.. . 

Oldfield — Benz  . 

. .  1  Dallas  . 

December 

8. 

1909 

75 

1:19:39  ... 

Strang — Bulck  . 

..[Columbus,  O . 

July 

3. 

1909 

100 

1:41:00.40.. . 

Burman — Bulck  . 

..iCnlumhuR.  O . 

July 

3, 

1909 

Miles.  I 


CLASS  “B”  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS. 

(Stock  chassis,  piston  displacement  and  minimum  weight.) 
451  to  600  cubic  inches — 2,300  pounds. 


Time. 


Driver  and  Car. 


I 


Place. 


Date. 


5 

,  4:01.36. 

10 1 

7:47.71. 

20  [ 

15:.57.41. 

50  1 

42:02.98. 

100  1 

1:22:35.35. 

150  1 

2:05:00.63. 

200 

2:53:48.32. 

5 

10 

20 

25 

50 

75 

100 


Oldfield— Knox  . I  Indianapolis  . |Mav  30, 

Robertson— Fiatt  . I  Atlanta  . I  November  11, 

De  Palma — Fiat . [Atlanta  . [May  5 

Robertson— Fiatt  . j  Atlanta  . |  November  13 

Robertson— Fiatt  . [Atlanta  .  November  13 

Robertson— Fiatt  . [  Atlanta  . I  November  13 

Disbrow — ^Rainier  . [Atlanta  . [November  13 


1910 

1909 

1910 
1909 
1909 
iao9 

1909 


301  to  450  cubic  inches — 2,000  pounds. 


Miles.  I 


Time. 


Driver  and  Car. 


Place. 


5 

4:0.’..76... 

Kincaid — National 

10 

7:55.12... 

Aitken — National  . . 

15 

11:48.78... 

Aitken — National  .. 

20 

15:57.63.. . 

Dawson — Marmon  . . 

50 

39:47.35... 

Dawson — Marmon  . . 

75 

100 

150 

1:00:16.34... 
1:23:43.11.. . 
2:05:02.17... 

Dawson — Marmon  . . 
Kincaid — National  . 
Chevrolet — Buick 

.  . .  1  Indianapolis  . 

200 

2:46:48.47.. . 

Chevrolet — Buick  . , 

250 

4:38:57.4  ... 

Burman — Bulck  .... 

.  -  iTndianapolis  . 

Date. 


May 

27, 

1910 

July 

0 

1910 

Julv 

1. 

1910 

May 

27, 

1910 

November 

3, 

1910 

May 

27, 

1910 

May 

27, 

1910 

November 

9, 

1909 

November 

9. 

1909 

August 

19, 

1909 

Miles.  I  Time. 


231  to  300  cubic  inches — 1.700  pounds. 


Driver  and  Car. 


4:16  .. 

8:16.08.. 
17:10.70.. 
21:48.92.. 
42:41.33.. 
67:31.07.. 
1:30:08.31.. 


Place. 


Dawson — Marmon 

Harroun — Marmon 
Chevrolet — Bulck 
Harroun — Marmon 
Harroun — Marmon 
Harroun — Marmon 
Harroun — Marmon 


Date. 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Atlanta  .  . . . 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Atlanta  . . . . 
Atlanta  . . . . 


July 

May 


2, 

27, 


November  11, 


May 

May  30, 

November  11 
November  11 


1910 

1910 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
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AUTOMOBILING. 

161  to  230  cubic  tnche 

s — 1,400  pounds. 

Miles. 

Time. 

1  Driver  and  Car. 

1  Place. 

Date. 

4 

8:49  ... 

Witt— E-M-F 

5 

4:35.47... 

L.  Chevrolet 

— Bulck.  . . 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

July 

2.  lOiO 

O  IfllO 

10 

8:55.40.. . 

L.  Chevrolet 

— Bulck.  .  . 

20 

19:51  ... 

Knlpper — Chalmers  .... 

November  12.  1909 
November  9. 
November  10.  1909 

50 

60:36  ... 

.Nelson — Bulck  . 

100 

1:40:46.81... 

Knlpper — Chalmers  .  .  . 

Atlanta  .  . 

161  cubic  inches  and  under — 1,100 

pounds. 

Miles.  1 

Time. 

1  Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

5  1 

10  1 

6:22.87... 
10:37.59.. . 

Roberts — Herreshoff  . . . 
Roberts — Herreshoff  .  . . 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

. lJuly 

. lJuly 

4,  lUlU 

2.  1910 

CLASS  “C 

•’  SPEEDW.AY  RECORDS. 

(No  restriction  other  than 

piston  displacement.) 

160  cubic  inelies 

and  under. 

Miles.  1 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

15  1 

17:07.81... 

De  Palma — Flat . 

Los  Angeles . 

April 

10,  1910 

161 

to  230  cubic  Indies. 

Miles. 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

5 

4:23.21... 

J.  Nikrent — Dulck . 

April 

April 

April 

10.  1910 

15.  1910 

9,  1910 

10 

8:40.17. . . 

15 

43:49.69. . . 

Endicott — Cole  . 

Los  Aneeles . 

231 

to  300  cubic  indies. 

Miles. 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

5  1 

3:55.97... 

Harroun — Marmon  .... 

April 

April 

10.  1910 

8.  1910 

100 

1:25:22.07... 

Harroun — Marmon  .... 

T..OS  Aneeles . 

301 

to  450  cubic  indies. 

Miles. 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date, 

1^ 

50 

3:52.68. . . 
7:.36.61.. . 
30:53.55... 

J.  Nikrent — Buick . |Ix>s  .^neeles . J 

J.  Nikrent — Bulck . |Los  Aneeles . 

Harroun — Marmon  ....iTyjs  Aneeles . 

April 

April 

April 

16,  1910 

17.  1910 

15.  1910 

451  to  600  ciible  Inches. 

Miles. 

Time. 

Driver  and  Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

10 

50 

3:52.20.. . 

7:20.66. . . 
39:20.69..  . 

Oldfield — Knox  . |Los  Aneeles . 

Oldfield — Knox  . Ilyis  Aneeles . 

Marquis — Isotta  . iDos  Aneeles . 

April 

April 

April 

9.  1910 

16,  1910 

10.  1910 

TR.4CK  RECORDS  FOR  8TE.4M 

CARS. 

Miles. 

Time,  j 

Driver. 

H  P  » 

Machine. 

Meet. 

1 

Readvllle 
Provldenc 
Providenc 
Provident 
Helena.  ^ 

Sept.  14,  '07 
Sept.  10.  •(» 
Sept.  10.  ’04 
Sept.  10.  ’(M 
Oct.  1.  'OS 

2 

'e  . . . 

»€  .  .  . 
'€  .  .  . 
font . 

8. . 

4 

5 

4:61 

. .  White  . 

FREE 

FOR  ALL — (8TE.4M) 

1  kilo. 

0:18%  Marriott  . 

Ormond. 

Ormond. 

Fla 

Jan.  25,  ’06 
Jan.  25.  ’06 

1  mile 

0:28H  Marriott  . 

..  l5?tanley  . ^ 

Fla! ' 

STR  AIGHT.AWAT  RECORDS  ON 

R04D. 

1 

2 

.. 

..I 

:35.2.i  Bruce-Brown 

1:16%  Bruce-Brown 

—  Benx . 

—  Benz . 

Jamaica, 

Jamaica, 

L.  I. 
L.  1 

April  27,  ’00 
April  27,  ’09 

Twenty-one  th  )usand  miles  (14.431  travelled  by  car).  New 
Thomas  car  driven  by  George  Shuster,  Montague  Roberts,  Harold 
Matheson.  February  to  July  30,  1008.  y 

York  to  Paris. 
Brlnker  and  Linn 

AUTOMOBILES. 
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_ Race. _ 

♦Elgin . 

t  Vanderbilt . 

tFairmount . 

jLos  Angeles-Phoenix. . 
§Savannah  Grand  Prize 

ISanta  Monica . 

♦Santa  Monica . 


Car. 

Driver.  |  Distance.  1 

Time.  IM.P.H 

Lozier . 

Mullord  . 

305 

ni. 

292:29:84 

62.6 

1 

204 

ft.i 

278.08 

256:68:64 

66.18 

202.5 

209:07:88 

58.94 

Kissel  Kar . 

Herrick  . 

448.32 

m. 

949:40:00 

Benz . 

Bruce-Brown 

415.2 

in. 

353:05:35 

70.65 

Lozier . 

Tetziaff  . 

202.008 

m. 

169:59:00 

71.46 

Lozier . 

Tetzlaff  . 1 

151.506 

m. 

124:10:801 

73.24 

♦Stripped  stock  chassis. 
tClass  “C" — piston  displacement. 
tFree  for  all. 

^International  race  (free  for  all),  sanctioned  by  A.  C.  A. 


24-IlOUR  TRACK  RACES. 


Stock  chasala) Lozier  .IPatschke-  &  Mulford|n96  m. |  Brighton  Beach  Oct.  16,  1909 

Class  “C” . . .  Istearna  iPoole  &  Patschke. ..  1 1253  m.  |  Brighton  Beach  Aug.  19,  1910 

VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE. 

The  sixth  antomobile  road  race  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  was  held  on  the  Long 
Island  Motor  Parkway  course  on  October  2,  over  a  12.G4-mile  circuit  of  22  laps  for 
a  total  distance  of  278.08  miles.  Henry  E.  Grant,  in  an  Alco  car,  won,  repeating  his 
victory  of  1909.  His  machine  averaged  65.18  miles  an  hour.  The  flve  leading  cars 
follow : 


Car. 

Driver. 

Time. 

4:15:00 

4:16:23 

4:17:29 

4:24:08 

Lozier . 

R.  Mulford . 

4:24:33 

•MASSAPEQUA  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Run  in  connection  with  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race.  Distance,  126.40  miles.  The 
three  leading  cars  follow: 

Car. 

Driver. 

Time. 

2:18:43 

.Abbott-Detroit . 

Monte  Roberts . 

2:23:02 

Cole-Endicott . 

Harrv  Endicott .  . 

2:27:15 

WHEATLEY  HILLS  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Run  in  connection  with  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race.  Distance.  189.60  miles.  The 
three  leading  cars  follow: 


Car. 

Driver.  |  Time. 

3:14:39 

3:25:01 

3:17:59 

•Marmon . 

F.  Huneman . 

♦Covered  only  14  laps  of  the  15  laps  required  for  the  race.  Was  running  at  the 
finish  when  the  race  was  stopped  by  referee., 

GRAND  PRIZE  CUP  R.ACE. 

The  second  international  Grand  Prize  Cup  Race  was  held  over  the  roads  at  Savan¬ 
nah.  Ga.,  on  November  12.  The  distance  was  408.02  miles,  over  a  circuit  of  24  laps 
of  17.03  miles  each.  David  Bruce-Brown,  a  gentleman  driver,  in  a  Benz  car,  won. 
He  drove  at  an  average  of  70.55  miles  an  hour,  creating  a  new  American  record.  The 
flve  leading  cars  follow: 


' _ Car. 

Benz . 

Benz . 

Buick . 

Lozier . 

Lozier . .  . 


1  Driver. 

Nation. 

Toe  Horan . 

American . 

Time. 


5:53:05 
5:53:06 
6:11 :34 
6:26:00 
6:37:12 


Ikjuls  Wagner  won  the  first  Grand  Prize  Race  in  a  Fiat  car. 

WORLD’S  FASTEST  SPEED  RECORDS. 

On  a  special  track,  at  Brooklands,  England,  June  8,  1908,  Nazarro,  driving  a 
Flat  car,  drove  2.73  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  120  miles  an  hour.  Long-distance 
record — Florio  Cup  Race,  Italy,  September  26.  1908,  Nazzaro,  driving  a  Flat  car,  cov¬ 
ered  327.08  miles  In  4  hours  25  minutes  21  seconds,  at  an  average  speed  an  hour  of 
74.03  miles.  On  the  sand  heach  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  on  March  16.  1910,  Barney  Oldfield 
drove  a  Benz  car  one  mile  in  27.33  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  131.73  miles  an  hour. 


CSC 


HORSE  RACING. 


THOROUGHBRED  RACING. 

,  thoroughbred  racing  season  of  1010  came  to  an  untimely  end  with  the  close 

or  the  Saratoga  meeting  In  August  and  the  running  of  the  Futurity  transferred  to  that 
track  frorn  shcepshead  Bay.  This  condit.on  was  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  a 
Albanj',  which  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  making  owners  and  directors 
of  the  various  racing  associations  criminally  liable  for  any  betting  or  bookmaking  on 
their  premises.  It  was  claimed  by  the  associations  that  the  new  measure  was  am¬ 
biguous,  and  racing  was  suspended  until  such  time  as  the  courts  could  interpret  the 
law.  ltaclr:g  is  to  be  revi\'ed  this  year  if  present  plans  aie  carried  out. 

S.  C.  Hildreth,  who  owned  and  campaigned  such  good  horses  as  Fltz  Herbert, 
Dalmatian,  Novelty  and  King  James  among  others,  headed  the  list  of  winning  owners 
fvr  the  season  with  S14t,(i25  to  his  credit,  R.  T.  Vs’ilson  was  second  with  SUC.TU.'r, 
while  James  R.  Keene,  vice-chairman  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  headed  the  list  for 
the  three  preceding  years,  was  third  with  .554,215. 

^'ovelty  was  ranked  as  the  leading  two-year-old  of  the  season.  He  earned 
$72,030  in  stakes  and  purses  by  winning  such  rich  fixtures,  among  others,  as  the  Fu¬ 
turity,  the  Hopeful  Stakes  and  the  Saratoga  Special.  Dalmatian  was  the  champion 
Ity.  the  Hopeful  Stakes  and  the  Saratoga  Special.  Dalmatian  was  the  champion 
three-year-old.  Bought  as  a  yearling  for  .$000  he  was  sold  to  Louis  tVlnans  for 
shipment  abroad  in  August,  the  price  being  $50,000,  according  to  report.  Fltz  Herbert 
did  not  race  after  winning  the  Brooklyn  Handicap,  due  to  an  illness  from  which  be 
yvas  thoroughly  recovered  in  August. 

Two  new  American  records,  which  amount  to  world’s  records,  were  established. 
Everett,  a  three-year-old,  with  107  pounds  up,  ran  two  miles  In  winning  the  Bowie 
Slakes  at  Pimlico  on  October  31.  in  3:2.5%.  sui  planting  the  old  mark  of  3:2."i%.  made 
by  Fitz  Herbert  in  winning  the  same  fixtu.-e  the  previous  vear.  Bubbling  Water  with 
121  pounds  up,  made  new  figures  of  1:42%  for  one  mile"  and  70  yards  at  the’ Oak¬ 
land  track  in  California  on  November  30.  The  old  mark  nas  1:42%,  made  by  Ida  May 
at  Latonia  in  1009. 

H  INNEKS  OF  I'KINCIFAL  ST.4KES  IN  1910. 


Hacp. 

1  Date. 

Track. 

Distance. 

Winner,  Age.  Wt. 

1  Time. 

Carter  Handicap . 

■  -April  15 

1  Aqueduct. . 

7  f . 

Gretna  Green.  6.  104. 

1  1:27 

Excelsior  Handicap.... 

April  30 

'.Aqueduct . . 

lA  m.... 

Guy  Fisher.  4.  100 _ 

1 :4C 

Metropolitan  Handicap. 

1 Jlay  13 

jBelmont. . . 

1  m . . . . 

Fashion  Plate.  4.  105. 

1:3756 

Ladies'  Stakes . 

May  18 

Belmont.  . . 

1  m. . . . 

Ocean  Bound,  3.  121. 

1:43 

Withers  Stakes . 

Afav  21 

i Belmont. .  . 

1  m . . . . 

The  Turk.  3.  126 . 

1:40 

;  Sweep.  3.  12C . 

Brooklyn  Handicap . 

'  May  31 

Gravesend . 

1  %  ra. . . . 

Fltz  Herbert.  4,  130.. 

2 :0r>4t 

Great  American . 

.Tune  11 

■Gravesend. 

5  f . 

Babbler.  2  1^*> 

1 

Broadway  Stakes . 

June  3 

Gravesend . 

;1A  m.... 

Prince  Imperial.  3.  112 

1 :40% 

Tremont  . 

J’une  15 

'Gravesend. 

Footprint.  2,  115. . 

1 :11H 

Brooklyn  Derby . 

June  14 

Gravesend. 

1 m . . . . 

Dalmatian,  3.  122 _ 

2:07  ’ 

Suburban  Handicap.... 

•Tune  17 

?heepshead 

1  *4  m . . . . 

Olamhola,  4.  113 . 

1  2:04?^ 

Tidal  Stakes . 

June  22 

Sheepshead 

1%  m.... 

The  Turk,  3,  119 _ 

2;03<4 

Great  Tidal . 

June  25 

Sheepshead 

6  f . 

Round  the 

World.  2.  122 . 

1  1:13^ 

Advance  . 

■Tune  27 

Sheepshead 

1 A  m. . . . 

Ballot.  6.  128 . 

2:10 

Commonwealth  . 

July  2 

Sheepshead 

1  ’«  m. . . . 

Olambala,  4.  I’’’’ . 

2:02% 

Realization  . 

Sheepshead 

1%  m. .. . 

Sweep.  3.  126 . 

2:33 

Brighton  Mile . 

July  6 

Yonkers. . . 

1  m. . . . 

King  James.  5.  126.. 

1:39^ 

Brigh*;on  Handicap . 

■July  SiYonkers... 

1%  m.... 

Olambala.  4.  119.... 

2:00% 

Seagate  Stakes . 

Tuly  13 

Yonkers. . . 

1 H  m. . . . 

Dalmatian.  3.  126.... 

1  :.i3  ’ 

Iroquois  Stakes . 

■Tilly  15 

A'onkeis. . . 

1%  m.... 

Dalmatian,  3.  120 _ 

2:08% 

Brighton  Junior . 

.July  ]R 

Yonkers . . . 

6  f . 

1 

Yonkers  Handicap . 

July  21 

A'onkers. . . 

1 A  m. . . . 

Dalmatian.  3.  114 . 

•1 :45% 

Empire  City  Handicap. 

July  23 

Y  onkers . . . 

m  m. . . . 

Dalmatian,  3.  11^.. 

•r*3i  ^ 

The  Flash  Stakes . 

Aug.  4 

Saratoga. . . 

5%  f . 

Semprolus.  2  127.... 

1:00 

Saratoga  Stakes . 

Aug.  4 

Saratoga. . . 

1%  m.... 

Olambala,  4.  128 . 

The  U.  S.  Hotel  Stakes. . 

-Aug.  10 

Saratoga . . . 

0  f . 

Naushon.  2.  122 . 

1:14  ^ 

The  Travers . 

Aug.  13 

Saratoga. . . 

1%  m. . . . 

Dalmatian.  3.  129 _ 

2:10 

Saratoga  Special . 

.Aug.  13 

Saratoga . . . 

6  f . 

Novelty,  2.  122 _ 

1  :V4% 

The  Spina  way . 

Aug.  16 

Bashti,  2,  122 . 

1:06% 

Grand  Union  Hotel 

, 

Saratoga.  .  . 

5%  f . 

Stakes . 

Aug.  17, 

Saratoga. . . 

6  f . 

Iron  Mask.  2.  114,... 

1 :12% 

The  Hopeful . 

Aug.  20 

Saratoga. . . 

6  f . 

Novelty.  2.  130 . 

1  14 

Rensselaer  Handicap... 

.Aug.  27 

.Saratoga. . . 

6  f . 

Novelty  2.  135 . 

1 :13 

Saratoga  Cup . 

-Aug.  27; 

Saratoga.  . 

1%  m. . . . 

Countless.  3.  113 . 

2:5S% 

The  Futurity . 

Aug.  31 

Sari*»'ga. . . 

fi  f . 

Novelty  2.  127....  1 

1 

Bowie  Handicap . 

Oct.  311 

Plmlicc . 

2  m. . . . 

Everett.  3.  107 . 

•New  track  record. 

tNew  American  record. 

THOROVGHBKEI)  RUNNING  RECORD^. 

Distance.  Horse. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

20.  IMSO  OiSlH 


^  ™ . (agedl.  IIB  lb . Butte,  Mont . Aug.  23.  lOOfl  O-XSV 

. 8-  (aged),  122  lb - Butte.  Mont . July  "  - 

•»  fu' . (TannlB*  (2)  . — .  KnneryvUlo.  Cal . Feb 


23.  IRflO  0:34 
21,  IMS  0:40% 
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Distance. 


Horse. 


Place. 


Date. 


Time. 
0:46 
0:46H 
0:61  Vi 
0:61 
0:66% 
0:68% 
I:U2Vi 
1:04% 
1:08 
1:08 
1:11 
1:16% 
1:17% 
1:22 
1:32  Vi 


Vi  m . Geraldine  (4),  122  lb . Morris  Park  (straight)... 

Vi  m . Bessie  Macklin  I2>.  100  lb. Dallas.  Tex . 

4 Vi  fur . Tanya  (2).  107  lb . Monts  Park  (straight)... 

4Vi  fur . Precentor  12).  112  lb . Belmont  Park  (straight). 

6  fur . Maid  Marian  (4),  111  lb..  Morris  Park  (straight).., 

6  fur . Jack  Nunnally  (2),  108  lb. Oakland  . 

6 Vi  fur . Plater  (2).  107  lb . Morris  Park  (straight)... 

6Vi  fur . Lady  Irma  (3),  bs  lb . Los  Angeles  . 

(•)  . Kingston  (aged).  139  lb..  Sheepshead  Bay  . 

%  m . Artful  (2),  130  lb . Morris  Park  (straight)... 

%  m . Chapultepec  (3),  111  Ib..  Los  Angeles  . 

6Vi  fur . Lady  Vera  (2),  90  lb . Belmont  Park  (straight). 

6Vi  fur . B’k(iale  Nymph  (4),  124  lb. Belmont  Park  . . 

Vi  m . Hoseben  (5).  126  lb . Belmont  Park  . . 

7 Vi  fur . Raging  (3),  104  lb . Washington  Pk.,  (Chicago. 

1  nL . Salvator  (4),  110  lb. . . .  „  Monm'th  Pk.  (straight, 

against  time)  . 

lib . Klldeer  (4),  91  lb . Monm'th  Pk.  (straight).. 

Im . Centre  Shot  (3),  105  lb..  Santa  Anita,  Los  Angei..e 

1  m.,  20  yds. . . Macy  (4).  107  lb . W'hlngton  Pk.,  Chicago.. 

1  m.,  20yds.. .Maid  Marian  (4),  106  lb.,  W'hlngton  Pk.,  Chicago,. 

1  m.,  60  ycis .  .  .Ha\ Hand  (0).  05  lb . W’hlngton  Pk.,  Chicago,, 

1  m,,  70  yds.. , Bubbling Water((4). 121  lb.. Oakland . 

1  1-16  m .  Royal  Tourist  (3),  108  lb.  Emeryville,  Cal . 

IVi  m . Vox  I'opull  (4).  110  lb...  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

13-16  m .  Scintlllant  (6),  106  lb. ...Harlem  track,  Chicago... 

1%  nt. . Broomstick  (3).  104  lb... .  Brighton  Beach,  N,  T... 

1  m..  600  yds.. Ben  d’Or  (4).  115  lb . Saratoga  . . . 

1  6-16  m . Ballot  (4),  126  lb . -..Sheepshead  Bay  . 

1%  n> . Irish  Lad  (4),  126  lb . Sheepshead  Bay  . 

IVi  tn . Goodrich  (3),  102  lb . W’hlngton  Pk.,  Chicago, 

1%  m . Africander  (3),  126  lb _ Sheepshead  Bay  . 

1%  m . Major  Dalngerfleld  (4), 

120  lb . Morris  Park . 

1%  m . Julius  Caesar  (5),  108  lb. .New  Orleans  . 

2  m . Ever.'tt  (.3).  107 . Pimlico  . 

2  m . Ten  Broeck  (6),  110  lb. . ,  I.oulsvllle  (agt.  time).... 

2Vi  m. . Joe  Murphy  (4).  99  lb. ...  Hawthorne  Pk.,  Chicago. 

2V4  m .  Ethelbert  (4).  125  lb . Brighton  Beach  . 

2Vi  m . Kyrat  (3),  88  lb . Newport.  Ky . 

2%  m. ........  Ten  Broeck  (5),  110  lb, .,  Lexington,  Ky . . 

2%  m . Hubbard  (4),  107  lb . Saratoga  . 

8  tn . Drake  Carter  (4),  116  lb..  Sheepshead  Bav  . 

4  m . Lucretla  Borgia  (4). 86  lb. Oakland  (against  time).. 

4  m . The  Bachelor  (aged). 

_ 113  lb . Oakland,  Cal . 


Aug.  30, 
Oct.  3, 
May  12, 
May  19, 
Oct.  9, 
Dec.  3, 
Oct.  21, 
Dec.  29, 
June  22, 
Oct.  15, 


Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 


29. 

19, 

14, 

16. 

1. 


Aug.  28, 
Aug.  13, 
Deo.  22, 
July  2, 
July  19, 


9, 

30, 


.iiily 
Nov, 

Nov.  11, 
Dec.  19. 
Sept.  1. 
July  9. 
July  25, 
July  1. 
June  26. 
July  16, 
July  7, 

Oct.  3. 
Feb.  21, 
Oct.  31. 
May  29, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  18, 
Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


16, 
9. 
6, 

May  20, 


1889 

1899 
1904 
1908 
1894 

1907 

1902 

1908 
1891 
1904 
19IIS 

1906 

1907 
1906 

1903 

1890 
1802 

1908 

1898 
1894 

1903 
1910 
1908 
1908 

1902 

1904 
1882 
1908 
19(M 
1808 

1903 

1903 

1900 
1910 
1877 
1894 
1900 

1899 
1876 
1873 
1884 
1897 


1:36  Vi 
1:37  V4 
1:37  Vi 
1:40 
1:40 
l:4lVi 
l:42y5 
1:44  Vi 
1:60 
1:67% 
2:02% 
2:10Vi 
2:09% 
2:17% 
2:30V4 
2:46  Vi 

2:67 

3:19 

3 :25  % 

3:27  Vi 

3:42 

3:49% 

4:24  Vi 

4:68  Vi 

4:58% 

6:24 

7:11 


•Futurity  Couree  (170  feet  less  than  6  furlongs). 

RECORD  OF  LEADING  JOCKEYS. 


Feb.  22,  1899  7:18Vi 


K 

o 

3 

01 

-3 

a 

3 

Jockey. 

c 

a 

GO 

o 

3 

Oi 

a 

•3 

P 

n 

> 

' 

189.8 IT.  Burns.. 

9731277 

21.31 149|,3.62 

.28 

1899 IT.  Burns.. 

1,064 

273 

17.312661.334 

.26 

19(101  Mitchell  .. 

8.64  1 19:6 

140|  1.39 1 380 

.23 

1901|W.O’Co’r. 

1,047 1 253 

22111921381 

.24 

19U2|Ransch 

l,oi;;i 

1 2T(; 

‘jnfi 

’IKl 1407 

.20 

19031  Fuller  .... 

918 

229 

162 

1221415 

.26 

19041HlIdeb’d  . 

1,169 

297 

230 

1711471 

.26 

1905|Nlcol  . 

861 

221 

143 

1361361 

.26 

1906 |W.  Miller. 

1,384 

888 

300 

199I497 

.28 

1907|W.  Miller. 

852 

224 

165 

1201 347 

.26 

1908 1  Notter  .  .  . 

58.?  1 149 

120 

9311711 

.28 

1909 IE.  Dugan. 

4631111 

98 

69 11961 

.24 

IVJNNERS  ENGLISH  DERBY. 
1867.  Hermit:  1868.  Blue  Gown;  1869, 
Pretender;  1870,  Kingcraft;  18T1,  Favo- 
mus;  1872.  Cremorne;  1873,  Doncaster; 
1874,  George  FVedertck;  1876.  Galopin; 
18-6,  Klsber:  1877,  Silvio;  1878.  Sefton, 
1.8T9.  Sir  BetTS:  1880,  Bend  Or;  1881  Iro¬ 
quois;  1882,  Shotover;  1883.  St.  Blaise; 
1,884  St.  Gatlen-Harvester  (dead  heat): 
1886,  Melton:  1886,  Ormonde;  1887,  Hamp¬ 
ton;  1888.  Ayrshire;  1889.  Donovan.  1890, 
Sainfoin;  1891.  Common;  1802,  Sir  Hugo; 
1893,  Isliivlass:  1894,  Ladas-  189.6,  Sir 
Vlsto;  1896,  Persimmon;  1897,  Galteo 
More:  1898,  Jeddah:  1899,  Flying  Fox; 
1090,  Diam.md  .Tnhiiee-  loOl.  A^ol.idvov- 
skl;  1902.  Ard  Patrick;  190.3,  Rock  Sand; 
1904,  St.  Amant;  190.5,  (iicero;  1906,  Spear¬ 
mint;  1907,  Orby:  1908,  Signorinetta;  1909, 
Minoru;  1910,  Lemberg. 


TROTTING  AND  PACING. 

The  trotting  and  pacing  season  of  1910  was  made  notable  by  the  wholesale  break¬ 
ing  of  records.  The  most  amazing  performance,  perhaps,  of  the  year  was  Uhlan’s 
mile  in  1:58%.  He  now  stanf^s  at  the  head  of  all  trotters,  as  Lou  Dillon’s  mark 
of  1:5814  was  made  with  the  help  of  a  wind  shield.  The  sire  of  Bingen  is  likely 
to  lower  his  own  record  under  favorable  conditions.  The  new'  three-year-old  record  of 
Colorado  E.,  which  trotted  a  mile  in  2:04%,  and  the  new  four-year-old  mark  of  Joan, 
which  trotted  one  mils  in  2:04%,  were  quite  as  surprising  to  horsemen. 

Other  performances  that  stood  out  were  The  Harvester’s  new  record  for  a  stal- 
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Hon  of  2:01;  Native  Belle’s  three-year-old  filly  record  of  2:06174;  Uhlan's  mark  of 
2:0514  for  a  half  mile  track;  The  Harvester’s  record  of  <:1514  for  twe  miles,  and 
Minor  Heir’s  pacing  record  In  a  race  of  1  :r)y. 

Many  other  records  of  less  Importance  were  made,  and  the  season  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  light  harness  racing. 


WOKI.D’H  TRO'ITINO  KKCORDS. 


Distance. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

1  mile  against  time . 

Uhlan  . 

Cleveland  . 

AUg. 

12.  1010 

1.58% 

24.  ItXlO 

25.  luo;. 

1;  j8‘/» 

1  mile  In  a  race . 

Hamhu^^;  Belle  .... 

Cleveland  . 

Aug. 

2.01  % 

1  mile  (half  mile  track). 

(Jeorge  G . 

Allentown  . 

Oct. 

Vi, 

2:06% 

1  mile  by  a  stallion . 

1  mile  by  a  gelding . 

The  Harvester . 

Major  Delmar* . 

Columbus  . 

Memphis'}’  . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

22.  r.*H> 
22.  IWi-i 

’2;01 

1;59% 

1  mile  by  a  mare . 

1  mile  (running  mate).. 

Lou  Dill  n* . 

Ayres  P.  • . 

MemphisT  . 

Kirkwood  . 

Oct. 

July 

24.  llHKi 
3.  iyo.i 

1;5»W 

2;0:iV» 

1  mile  by  a  yearling . 

Miss  Stokes . 

Lexington  . 

Sept. 

17.  l'.)0!l 

2: 19% 

1  mile  by  a  yearling . 

Abdell*  . 

San  Jose . 

Sept. 

2^,  1^04 

1  mile  by  a  2-year-old.. 

Native  Belle . 

Lexington  . 

Oct. 

6.  r.kib 

2:07% 

1  mile  by  a  3-year-old.. 

Colorado  E . 

Lexington  . 

Oct. 

in.  ikit» 

2:04-^ 

1  mile,  ^year-old  filly.. 
1  mile.  4-year-old  . 

Oct. 

Oct. 

14.  I'JIU 
13.  loin 

•2;(Ki% 

Joan  . 

Lexington  . 

2.04% 

1  mile  by  B  yr.  old . 

Lou  Dillon*  . 

Memphist . 

Oct. 

24. 

1:68  V4 

1  mile  by  6  yr.  old . 

Lou  Dillon* . 

Memphis . 

Sow 

11.  lOlH 

2:01 

1  mile  (green  trotter) . 

Fleming  Bay . 

Peoria  . 

July 

6.  ll*'* 

2:"7V4 

1  mile  to  h.  w  sulky . 

Major  Delmar* . 

Memphis . 

Oct. 

26.  loot 

2:07 

1  mile  (H  mile  track).. 

Uhlan  . 

Allentown,  Pa.., 

Sept.  21.  1910 

2.05% 

12:04% 

Best  2  heats  (stallion) . . . 

The  Harvester . 

Detroit  . 

Aug. 

2,  1010 

Best  2  heats . 

Hamburg  Belle . 

Cltveland . 

Aug. 

25.  laoy 

S2:01% 

(201% 

Best  3  beats . 

Hamburg  Belle . 

Hartford . 

Sept. 

17.  lOOh 

1  ’2:05 
(  2:06 

1  2:04% 

2  miles . 

The  Harvester*.... 

Lexington  . 

Oct. 

15.  1910 

4:15% 

3  miles . 

5  Nightingale* . 

.Nashville . 

Oct. 

20.  1803 

7:16% 

( Fairy  Wood . 

Minneapolis . 

July 

1.  1896 

6:56% 

4  miles . 

5  Bertie  R . 

BlacKiK/Ol, 

Sept. 

11,  1899 

9:58 

6  miles . 

(  Senator  L . 

San  Joh6 . 

2.  181M 

10:12 

Bishop  Hero . 

Oakland . 

Oct. 

14.  1893 

12:30% 

10  miles . 

5  Pascal*  . 

Sew  York . 

Nov. 

2.  1893 

26:15 

(Controller . 

San  hYanclsco. . . . 

23.  I87^ 

27:23% 

20  miles . 

Capt  McGowan*. . . . 

Boston . 

Oct. 

31.  18«5 

58:25 

30  miles . 

Peb. 

May 

21.  1667 
5.  1M6 

1:47:69 

3'.NS:40% 

60  miles . 

Ariel* . 

AU^any . 

100  miles . 

Conqueror*  . 

'"enfreville . 

12.  1863 

8:55:63 

Trotting  to  Saddle. 


[Country  Jay .  Icieveland . !Aug.  13.  lyiQI  2:<«'4 


Trotting  to  \Vag(»n. 


1  mile  In  a  race  .  Uou  Dillon. 


Best  2  heats .  Lou  Dillon. 

Best  S  heats .  Hopeful _ 

2  miles .  Pelaenn 


.5  miles .  Fillmore. 


'Against  time, 
preceding  trotter. 


Meniphist . 

Oct.  28.  1903 

2:00 

Memphis . 

Oct.  21.  1!»'.3 

2:04% 

Cleveland  . 

Aug.  8.  1910 

2:01 

Memphis . 

Oct.  21,  1903 

2:04% 

2:(M% 

2:16% 

Chicago . 

Oct.  12.  1878 

2:17 

2:17 

Philadelphia . 

Oct.  20,  1009 

4:38 

Point  lirt-eze . 

Nov.  8. 

7:30% 

San  Prancitfco. . . 

April  18.  1863 

13:16 

San  Pi'ancisco. . . 

June  15. 

29.IH% 

San  Fran.'i»;(‘o 

April  20,  1878 

58:57 

y  carrying  wind 

or  dust  shield. 

runner 

Distance. 


1  mile  (world’s  record) . 

1  mile  by  a  stallion . 

1  mile  by  a  gelding  . . . . 

1  mile . . 

1  mile  by  a  mare  . 

1  mile  (H  mile  track! . . . 

1  mile  In  a  race . 

1  mile  yearling  Ally  . . 


WORLD’.S  PACI.VG  RECORDS 


Name.  , 

Place. 

Dale. 

Time. 

Dan  Patch* . 

St.  Fault . 

8. 

1006 

1:65 

Dan  Patch*  . 

.^t.  Fault . 

.  .  Sept. 

s. 

iiMif; 

1:55 

Prince  Al  rt* . 

New  Yorkt .... 

.  .  Sept. 

23, 

1 :57 

Dan  Patch . 

Memphis* . 

8. 

ui«in 

1  58 

Da  riel . 

Memphis . 

24. 

Ijm.? 

2:00% 

Dan  Patch . 

Allentn^vm  .... 

. .  Sept. 

21 

Ilk  in, 

2:02 

Minor  Heir . 

Indianapolis  .. 

12. 

iinoi 

1  :.59 

‘  Belle  Acton  • . 

Lyons.  Neb.  . . . 

14. 

1802, 

*:20% 

BILLIARDS  AND  POOL.  63» 


D1»t«rce. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

2:20 
2:07% 
2:10V4 
*:1014 
2:06  V4 
2:04 
2:04% 
0:56 
4:17 
7:88% 
7:44 
10:10 
13:03% 
$  2:02% 
)  2:00% 

1  mile  by  2  yr.  old . 

1  mile  by  8  yr.  old . 

1  mile  by  4  yr.  old . 

1  mile  to  h  w.  sulky . 

f  Directly* . 

■1  Ecstacy . 

IFIetta  Dillon . 

Klatawab . 

Online* . 

Dan  Patch* . 

Galesburg . 

I.exlngton . 

Indianapolis . 

LsOUlsvHle . 

Sioux  City . 

Macont . 

Sept.  20,  1894 
Oct.  16,  1898 
Sept.  7.  1909 
Sept.  28,  1898 
Oct.  12,  1894 
Nov.  30,  1903 
Oct.  27,  1903 
Nov.  30,  1903 
Nov.  6,  1891 
Sept.  13,  1847 
Nov.  13,  1891 
Dec.  19,  1874 
Oct.  26,  1901 

3  miles . 

4  miles . 

6  miles . 

Best  2  heats . 

5  Joe  Jefferson* . 

^  James  K.  Polk. . . . 

Joe  Jefferson* . . 

Fisherman . 

Prince  Alert . 

Knoxville,  la. . . . 

Cenlrevllle . 

Knoxville,  la. . . . 
San  Francisco. . .  • 

Memphis . 

To  Waenn. 


Dl.^tance 

Name 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

1  mile  (against  time) . 

1  mile  In  a  race . 

Dan  Patch* . 

Angus  Pointer . 

Memphis* .  . . 

Memphis . 

Oct.  27,  1903 
Oct.  20,  1904 

1:67% 
2:04% 
4:58% 
7:63 
10:42% 
12:64% 
5  2:05% 

5  2:06% 
1  2:16% 
]  2:15% 
1  2:16% 

Sept.  7.  1869 
Dec.  31,  1869 
Dec.  11,  1874 
Oct.  22,  1902 

Sept.  16.  1887 

4  miles . 

6  miles . 

Longteliow . 

Lady  St.  Clair . 

Edith  W . 

San  Francisco. . . 
San  Francisco. . . 

Ste  Paul . 

By  a  Team. 

1  mile . 

5  Direct  Hal . 

(Prince  Direct . 

Memphis  . 

Oct.  26.  1902 

2:05% 

•Against  time,  traced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shields,  runner 

preceding  pacer. 


BILLIARDS  AND  POOL. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  WORLD 
AT  18.1. 

March  16,  1910.  Chicago.  Ill. — George 
Sutton,  of  Chicago,  champion,  22S;  Will¬ 
iam  F.  Hoppe,  o£  New  York  City,  chal¬ 
lenger,  500. 

December  1-2,  New  York  City — William 
F.  Hoppe,  champion,  1,000;  George  F. 
Slosson.  also  of  New  York  City,  chal¬ 
lenger,  471,  (In  this  game  Hoppe  made 
the  highest  championship  match  run — 110 
— and  average— 22,22.) 

Present  champion,  William  F.  Hoppe. 
CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  WORLD 
AT  18.2 

February  1-2-3,  1910,  Chicago,  Ill.— 

Henry  P.  Cline,  of  Philadelphia,  chal¬ 
lenger,  1,.500;  Calvin  Demarest,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  champion.  1,387. 

April  2,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— H.  P.  Cline,  of 
Philadelphia,  champion,  600;  Albert  G. 
Cutler,  formerly  of  Boston,  42.  (Cline  in 
this  game  made  the  best  average  of  the 
championship  year — 3.1..S3 — and  also  the 
highest  run — 129 — barring  Demarest’s  147 
on  February  2  In  the  Chicago  game  above, 
and  Cutler  made  the  lowest  run — 8 — the 
lowest  losing  average — 2.80 — and  the  low¬ 
est  total  of  all  the  years.) 

May  26.  New  York  City— H.  P.  Cline,  of 
Philadelphia,  champion,  394;  William  F. 
Hoppe,  of  New  York  City,  challenger,  500. 

Present  champion,  William  F.  Hoppe. 

THREE-CrSHION  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

January  10-11-12,  New  York  City— Fred 
Fames,  of  Denver,  Col.,  challenger.  150; 
Alfredo  De  Oro,  of  New  York  City,  cham¬ 
pion,  137. 

March  14-16-16,  Denver,  Coi. — Fred 


Fames,  champion,  131;  Thomas  Hueston, 
challenger,  150. 

Ma.v  16-17-18,  New  York  City — Thomas 
Hueston.  champion.  114;  Alfredo  De  Oro, 
challenger.  New  York  City,  150. 

October  18-19-20,  New  York  City— Al¬ 
fredo  De  Oro,  champion.  150;  Lloyd  Jevne, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  challenger,  121. 

Present  champion,  Alfredo  De  Oro. 

CilAMPIONSHIP  OF  CONTINUOUS 
POOL. 

January  31,  February  2-3,  1910,  New 
York  City — Thomas  Hueston.  champion, 
547;  Jerome  R.  Keogh,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
challenger.  600. 

March  14-15-16,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Je¬ 
rome  R.  Keogh,  champion,  600;  Charles 
Weston,  of  Pittsburg,  challenger,  666. 

April  25-26-27,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Je¬ 
rome  R.  Keogh,  champion,  600;  Clarence 
Safford,  of  Chicago,  challenger,  493. 

September  6-7-8,  New  York  City — Je¬ 
rome  R.  Keogh,  champion,  600;  Thomas 
Hueston,  challenger,  501. 

October  18-19-20,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Je¬ 
rome  R.  Keogh,  champion.  600;  Benjamin 
F.  Allen,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  chal¬ 
lenger,  426. 

November  28-29-30,  New  York  City — 
Jerome  R.  Keogh,  champion.  470;  Alfredo 
De  Oro.  New  York  City,  challengeer,  600. 

Present  champion,  Alfredo  De  Oro. 
AMATEUR  18.2  CHAMPIONSmP  OF 
AMERICA. 

April  4  to  15.  Hamilton  Club’s  rooms. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — Annual  tournament  of 
the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Bil¬ 
liard  Players.  Contestants  finished  In  this 
order:  Edward  W.  Gardner.  New  York; 
Charles  F.  Conklin,  Chicago;  J.  Ferd. 
Poggenburg,  New  York;  W.  E.  Uffen- 
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helmer.  Philadelphia;  Joseph  Mayer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  and  Morris  D.  Brown,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Dr.  Walter  G.  Doujjlas,  of  Xew 
Y’ork,  tied  for  last  two  places. 

Gardner  won  all  his  games  and  made 
the  only  double  figure  general  average 
(lO.OS);  Poggenburg  won  the  special  prize 
for  highest  single  average  (10.07),  and 
Mayer  wf  n  that  for  high  run  (122). 

RECORDS  AT  BILLIARDS. 

“Straight  rail"  billiards  (with  three 
balls) — Highest  run  made  In  match  play 
(on  5x10  table),  1,531  points,  by  Maurice 
Vignaux.  at  Paris.  1S80.  Highest  average 
for  match  play.  .333i4,  by  Jacob  Schaefer, 
at  Chicago.  1879. 

Cushion  carroms — Highest  run  made  In 
tournament  play,  85  points,  by  Frank  C. 
Ives,  at  Boston.  189(f.  Highest  average 
for  tournament  play.  10  (for  200  points), 
by  Jacob  Schaefer,  at  Chicago.  1887. 

Fourteen-inch  balkllne — Highest  run 
with  "anchor  nurse"  allowed.  500  points, 
by  Jacob  Schaefer,  at  Xew  York,  1893. 
Highest  run  with  “anchor  nurse"  barred, 
359  points,  by  Frank  C.  Ives,  at  Chicago, 
18')4.  Highest  average  with  “anchor 
nurse"  allowed.  lOO,  by  Jacob  Schaefer, 
at  Xew  York.  1.893,  and  by  Frank  C. 
Ives,  at  Cbicago.  1904.  Highest  average 
with  “anchor  nurse"  barred.  03  2-10,  by 
Frank  C.  Ives,  at  Xew  York.  1894. 

Highest  amateur  record  run  for  tourna¬ 
ment  games,  202  points,  by  Calvin  De- 
marest.  at  (Chicago.  ltM)8.  Highest  ama-  ] 
teur  average  for  tournament  games.  57)4. 
by  Calvin  Demarest.  at  (Chicago.  190.S. 

Eighteen-inch  balkiine  (two  shots  in) — 
Highest  run  for  tournament  play  (with 
five  shots  allowed  in  "anchor  spaces"). 
290  points,  by  Frank  C.  Ives,  at  Xew 
York,  1893.  Highest  runs  with  “anchor 
nurse"  barred.  234  points,  bv  Georee 
Sutton,  at  New  York,  1906,  and  255.  made 
by  Louis  Cur5.  of  France,  against  Jacob  | 
Schaefer,  in  Paris.  Highest  average  for 
tournament  games  (with  five  shots  al¬ 
lowed  in  "anchor  spaces”).  50.  by  Frank  i 
C.  Ives,  at  Xew  York,  1896.  Highest 
average  for  tournament  games  with  ' 
“anchor  nurse”  barred.  lOO.  by  George 
Sutton,  at  Xew  York.  1906.  Highest 
run  for  championship  game.  232.  by  G.  B, 
Sutton,  in  1907.  Best  average  for  cham¬ 
pionship  match.  33.3.3,  by  G.  B.  Sutton, 
in  1907. 

Eighteen-inch  balkllne  (one  shot  in)-- 
Hiehest  run  for  tournament  play,  140 
points,  in  500-point  game,  by  F.  C.  Tves. 
in  1897.  Best  average  in  tournament. 
31.25,  by  F.  C.  Ives,  in  1897.  Highest 
run  in  championship  match,  100,  by  J. 
Schaefer,  in  1907.  Best  average  in  cham¬ 
pionship  match.  20.83,  by  Willie  Hoppe, 
in  1906. 

RECORD  .4T  POOL. 

Alfredo  de  Oro  holds  record,  with  run 
of  81  balls.  In  championship  match  with 
Jerome  R.  Keogh,  Xew  York,  Xovember 
30.  1910. 

BICYCLING. 

The  annual  six-day  team  race  was 
held  in  Madison  S<iuare  Garden  Decem¬ 
ber  5  to  10.  At  :he  end  of  the  race 
four  teams  were  tied  for  first  place  and 
a  match  race  at  one  mile  was  ridden  to 
place  the  teams.  This  was  won  by  Eddie 
Root,  who  was  teamed  with  Jimmy 


Moran,  forming  the  American  team. 
The  final  standing  of  the  teams  follows: 


Miles.  Laps. 

Root  and  Moran .  2.545  3 

Rutt  and  Clarke .  2,.545  3 

Fogler  and  Hill .  2,545  3 

Hehlr  and  Goullet _ '. .  2.545  3 

Mitten  and  Thomas .  2.545  2 

West  and  Demara .  2.545  1 

Cameron  and  Halstead .  2.1.45  0 

The  previous  winners  of  the  clx-day 
team  race  follow: 

Year.  Winners.  Miles. 

1899—  Miller  and  Waller . 2.733 

1900 —  McFarland  and  Elkes .  2,623 

1901 —  Walthour  and  McEachem....  2.5.V> 

1902 —  Leander  and  Krebs .  2.477 

1903 —  Walthour  and  Monroe .  2,318 

1904 —  Root  and  Dorlon .  2.3S6 

1905 —  Root  and  Fogler .  2.260 

1900 — Root  and  Fogler .  2.292 

1907—  Rutt  and  Stol .  2.312 

1908 —  McFarland  and  Moran . 2.7:t7 

1909—  Rutt  and  Clarke .  2.660 

1910 —  Root  and  Moran .  2,545 


HOCKEY. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS  OF  1910. 

The  annual  championship  scries  of  the 
American  Hockey  League  resulted  In  a 
victory  for  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
The  final  standing  of  the  teams  follows: 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

X.  Y.  A.  C . 

. .  7 

1 

.873 

Wanderers'  H.  C.  .  . . 

..  6 

2 

.750 

St.  Xicholas  H.  C.. 

. .  3 

5 

.375 

Crescent  A.  C . 

..  3 

5 

.375 

Hockev  Club . 

.  .  1 

7 

.1-25 

I.VTERCOLLEGIATE 

CH.A.MPIOXSHIP. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Princeton  . 

..  5 

0 

1.000 

Harvard  . 

1 

.890 

Cornell  . 

. .  2 

2 

.500 

Yale  . 

..  2 

3 

.400 

Dartmouth  . 

.  .  1 

3 

.250 

Columbia  . 

..  0 

5 

.000 

SWIMMING. 

The  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
swimming  championship  contests  of 
Iflio  resulted  as  follows: 

Invent.  Hol'ier.  Time. 

50  yards.  .Indoor. .  .C.  M.  Daniels..  0:24^ 
lOO  yards. .  Indoor. .  .C.  M.  Daniels..  0:54% 
220  yards.  .Indoor. .  .C.  M.  Daniels..  2:.‘i3 
500  yards.  .Indoor. . .C.  M.  Daniels..  0:2^ 
440  yards.  .Outdoor. .C.  M.  Daniels..  5:r>9% 
SSO  yards.  .Outdoor.  .L.  B.  Goodwin. 13:12 
1  mile. .  .Outdoor.  .L.  B.  Goodwin .30:02% 
Best  .4mateur  Records. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Date. 

23  yards. . 

.  0:11%. 

.  .C.  M. 

Daniels. 

..1910 

50  yards. . 

.  0.24%.. 

.C.  M. 

Daniels. 

. .1906 

7.T  yards. . 

.  0:41%., 

,  .C.  M. 

Daniels. 

.  .li)06 

100  yards. . 

.  0:.54%., 

..C.  M. 

Daniels. 

.  .1910 

220  yards. . 

.  0:2.5%. 

..C.  M. 

Daniels. 

..1909 

440  yards.  . 

.  5  31%.. 

.C.  M. 

Daniels. 

. . 1907 

yards. . 

.11:44%., 

.  .C.  M. 

Daniels. 

..1997 

1  mile. . . . 

23:40%. . 

.C.  M. 

Daniels. 

.  .1907 

The  record  for  the  distance  plunge  with 
one  minute’s  time  limit  Is  74  feet,  made 
by  C.  S.  Brown  on  March  21.  1008. 

The  record  for  the  400  yards  relay  race 
Is  4:00%  and  was  made  on  April  11,  1910, 
by  C.  M.  Daniels.  C.  T.  Trubenbach. 
N.  Nerich  and  George  South,  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club. 


YACHTING. 
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sailing  hacks. 
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GOLF. 
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WIXXKKS  OF  OTHKK  GOLF  FIXT- 
IKES. 

John  Ball  won  the  amateur  golf 

championship  of  Great  Britain  and 

James  Braid  the  open  championship. 

Winners  of  golf  fixtures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  not  Included  In  leading  tournaments 
follow  : 

Kastein  State  Cliampionshipb. 

Maine — K.  E.  llosser,  Portland,  win¬ 
ner;  H.  Ricker.  Portland  Spring,  run¬ 

ner-up;  H.  Schmidt,  Samoset,  medallist. 

Xew  Hampshire — J.  R.  Guilford, 
Manchester,  winner;  C.  W.  Bass,  Ports¬ 
mouth.  runner-up;  J.  R.  Guilford,  med¬ 
allist. 

Rhode  Island — H.  E.  Kenworthy, 
Meiacomel,  winner;  R.  B.  Jones,  Wan- 
namoisett,  runner-up;  H.  E.  Ken  worthy, 
medallist. 

Massachusetts — H.  W.  Stucklen,  Brae 
Burn,  winner;  P.  Gilbert,  Brae  Burn, 
runner-up;  P.  Gilbert,  medallist. 

Connecticut — R.  H.  Hovey,  Hartford, 
winner;  E.  S.  Parmalee,  New  Haven, 
runner-up;  B.  P.  Merriman,  Waterbury, 
medallist. 

Pennsylvania — W.  C.  Fownes.  ir., 
Oakmont,  winner;  George  X.  Ormiston, 
Oakmont,  runner-up;  E.  M.  Byers,  .-Vl- 
legheny,  medallist. 

Western  State  Championship. 

Ohio — Joseph  K.  Bole,  Euclid,  win¬ 
ner;  R.  H.  Crowell,  Euclid,  runner-up; 
J.  K.  Bole,  medallist. 

Indiana — William  Diddell.  Highland, 
winner;  Burr  Sweezey.  Marion,  run¬ 
ner-up;  William  Diddell,  medallist. 

Michigan — Harold  Lee,  winner;  Wylie 
Carhari.  runner-up. 

Missouri — Christian  Kenny,  Algonquin,* 
winner. 

Nebraska — W.  J.  Fo>e,  Omaha,  win¬ 
ner;  F.  H.  Gaines,  runner-up. 

Wisconsin — Hamilton  Vose,  Milwaukee, 
winner;  H.  S.  Hadfield,  Milwaukee,  run¬ 
ner-up. 

Colorado — Harold  B.  Fisher,  winner; 
Walter  Fairbanks,  runner-up. 

Iowa — Ralph  Rider,  Des  Moines,  win¬ 
ner;  Harry  Ammons,  Hyperion,  runner- 
up;  W.  Sheehan,  Hyperion,  medallist. 

Minnesota — Harry  Legg,  Minikahda, 
winner;  N.  P.  Rogers.  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try.  runner-up. 

Texas — R.  H.  Connerly,  winner;  F.  T. 
Connerly.  runner-up;  R.  H.  Connerly, 
medallist. 

Oregon — Jay  J.  Morrill,  winner;  .\llan 
.\.  Wright,  runner-up. 

Sectional  Championships. 

Western  .Amateur — Mason  Phelps. 
Midlothian,  winner;  Charles  Evans,  .jr., 
Edgewater.  runner-up;  Harry  P.  Legg, 
Minikahda,  medallist. 

Western  Junior — Charles  Evans,  jr., 
winner;  George  Fox,  Wheaton,  runner- 
up;  C.  Evans,  jr.,  medallist. 

"Cpm  Morris  Cujf — Oakmont  Country 
Club,  winner. 

Olympic  Cup — Won  by  Western  team, 
composed  of  Hunter,  Gardner.  Evans 
and  Seckel. 

Trans-Mississippi — H.  G.  Legg.  Mini¬ 
kahda,  winner;  W.  M.  Sheehan,  Des 
Moines,  runner-up;  H.  G.  Legg.  meda.list. 

Western  Pennsylvania — W.  C.  Fownes. 
jr..  winner;  F.  W.  Kay.  runner-up;  E. 
H.  Byers,  medallist. 


!  Western  Interscholastic — Fraser  Hale, 
New  Trier,  winner;  K.  T.  Layman,  La 
Grange,  runiu-r-up;  F.  Hale,  medallist. 
League  of  the  Lakes — H.  M.  Faust, 

;  Buffalo,  winner;  W.  A.  Gardner;  Buf- 
!  faio,  runner-up:  L.  Brown,  Detroit,  med- 
I  alllst. 

Western  Open — Charles  Evans,  jr., 
winner;  George  Simpson,  Kenosha, 
second. 

Eastern  Interscholastic — Gardner  W. 
White,  Cutler  School,  winner;  E.  C. 
Beale,  Lawrenceville,  runner-up:  G.  W. 
White,  medallist. 

Middle  -Atlantic — H.  L.  Bond.  Balti¬ 
more  Countiy.  winner:  E.  E.  Mitchell, 
Wilmington,  runner-up:  Robert  Wier, 
Wilmington,  medallist. 

Southern — F.  G.  Byrd,  Atlanta,  win¬ 
ner;  R.  B,  Bush;  New*  tjrleans,  runner- 
up:  Ellis  Knowles.  Pensacola,  medallist. 

White  Mountain— C.  H.  Brown,  St. 
.Andrews,  winner;  H.  P.  Harrington, 
Woodland,  lunner-up;  C.  H.  Brown, 
medallist. 

Natl  >nal  Freight  Traffic — C.  B.  Bux¬ 
ton.  Philadelphia,  winner;  C.  F.  Seegi-r. 
New  yoik,  runner-up. 

-American  Golf  .Association  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  Interests — T.  M.  Sherman.  Utica, 
winner;  L.  ,A.  Hamilton,  Englewood, 
runner-up:  1*.  M.  Sherman,  medallist. 

Greater  Boston  Interscholastic — -A.  D. 
Knight,  Worcester  High  School,  win¬ 
ner:  R.  W.  Gleason.  Lowell  High  School, 
runner-up:  F.  Ouimet.  Brookline  High 
School,  medallist. 

Central  New  York — Harrv  Neville. 
.Auburn,  winner:  H.  L.  I'owne.  Schenec¬ 
tady.  runner-up. 

Women’s  Fixtures. 

Canadian — Miss  Dorothy  Campbell, 
winner;  Mrs.  Henry  .Anderson,  runner- 
up. 

Indiana — Miss  Erla  Bowers.  High¬ 
land.  winner:  Mrs.  Harvev  Hammond, 
runner-up. 

Western — Mrs.  H.  L.  Pound.  Skokie, 
winner:  Mrs.  T.  Harris.  Westward  Ho. 
runner-up;  Mr.^.  Luther  Kinnett,  Ev¬ 
anston.  medallist. 

Chicago — Mrs.  Thurston  Harris,  win¬ 
ner;  Miss  Inez  Clark,  runner-up;  Mrs. 
Harris,  medallist. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  Caleb  Fox,  win¬ 
ner:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Yanderbeck.  runner-up. 

British — Miss  E.  Grant  Suttle,  win¬ 
ner;  Miss  L.  Mooie,  runner-up. 

Boston — Miss  F.  C.  Osgood,  winner: 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wheeler,  jr..  runner-up. 

RECORD  OF  OPEN  GOLF  CH.\M- 
PIOXSHIP. 

Year.  I  Place.  |  Winner.  j  Score. 

1910.  .  IPhila.  Cr’ketlAlec  Smith _ ,  29R 

1909.  .  I  Englewood  ..  I  George  Sargent  I  lino 

1908 ..  i  Myopia  . I  Fred  McLeod..  3L1 

1907 . .  I  Phila.  Cr'ket|Alec  R-ss .  3i‘d 

190G. .  jOnwentsia  ..jAlec  Smith....!  295 

1905 Myopia  . lAAill  Anderson.;  314 

l'904..|Glen  View.  .. :  AA’ill  Anderson.;  303 

1903. .  IBaltusrol  ...jwill  Anderson.;  307 

1902. .  iGarden  City.  L.  .Auchterlonlei  307 

1901..  M.vopia  . IWill  .Anderson..  331 

1900. .  ' Wheaton  ...  |  Harry  A'ardon.  313 
!  1899..  Baltimore  ...IWill  Smith....  315 

I  1898. .  .Myopia  . |Fred  Herd . I  328 

.  1S97 . . ;  AA-heaton  ....I  Joe  Lloyd . :  162 

1896. .  I  Shinnecock  .  IJames  Foulis..!  152 

1895. .  (Newport  _ |H.  Rawlins....!  373 


CHESS. 


647 


RECORD  OF  AJVIAIEUR  GOLF  CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP. 


Year. 

Club. 

Player. 

1910. 

Brookline 

w. 

C. 

Fownes,  Jr. 

1909. 

Wheaton  . 

R. 

A. 

Gardner. 

1908. 

Garden  C’y 

J. 

D. 

Travers. 

1907. 

Euclid  .... 

.1. 

D. 

Travers. 

1906. 

Englewood. 

E 

M. 

Byers. 

1905. 

Wheaton  . 

H. 

C. 

Egan. 

1904. 

Baltusrcii  . 

H. 

C. 

Egan. 

1903. 

Nassau  ... 

w. 

J. 

Travis. 

1902. 

Glen  View 

L. 

N. 

James. 

1901. 

Atlan'c  C’y 

w. 

J. 

Travis. 

1900. 

Garden  C’y 

w. 

J. 

Travis. 

1899. 

Onwentsia 

H. 

M. 

Harrirnan. 

1898. 

Morris  Co. 

F. 

S. 

Douglas. 

1897. 

Wheaton  . 

H. 

J. 

Whigham. 

1896. 

Shinneeock 

H. 

J. 

Whigham. 

1895. 

Newport  ,. 

c. 

B. 

Macdonald. 

ilie  outcome  of  the  annual  tournament 
with  Columbia  and  Princeton  in  New 
York.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
won  the  annuai  tournament  of  the  Tri¬ 
angular  College  Chess  League  In  New 
York  from  Cornell  and  Brown. 

The  summary  of  the  chief  fixtures 
follows; 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURN.A.MENT. 

The  eighteenth  of  this  annuai  series 
iiU'id  in  a  tie  between  Harvard  and  Yale, 

'  h  team  scoring  7  points  out  of  12.  Co¬ 
lumbia.  6V4  to  Sy^,  was  third,  and 
Princeton,  3%  to  8%,  iast.  The  win¬ 
ning  scores:  Yaie — J.  R.  Chandler,  3 
to  0;  G.  Burgess,  1%  to  1%;  C.  F.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  1  to  2;  G.  P.  Parsons,  1%  to 
T  Vz.  Harvard — C.  S.  Hadley,  %  to  2y2; 
\V.  M.  P.  Mitchell,  1  to  2;  F.  P.  Byerly, 
3  to  0,  D.  B.  Priest,  2yz  to  It,^. 


RECORD  OF  WOMEN’S  GOLF  CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP. 


Year.  1 

1910. 1 

1909. 1 

1908. 1 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. ! 


I  Club.  I 
Homeward,  I 
Merlon  . . .  1 
Chevy  Ch . 
Midlothian. 
Brae  Burn. 
Morris  Co . 
Merion  . . . 
Chicago  . . 
Brookline  . 
Baltusrol  .  I 
Shinneeock  1 

Phila . I 

Ardsley  .  .  I 
Essex  Co. .  1 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


1896.  i  Morris  Co.  |  Miss 
1895.  I  Shinneccck  |  Mrs. 


Player. 

Dorothy  Campbell. 
Dorothy  Campbell. 
Kate  C.  Harley. 
Margaret  Curtis. 

H.  S.  Curtis. 
Pauline  Mackay. 
Georgianna  Bishop. 
Bessie  Anth.ny. 
Genevieve  Hecker. 
Genevieve  Hecker. 
Frances  Griscom. 
Ruth  Underhill. 
Beatrix  Hoyt. 
Beatrix  Hoyt. 
Beatrix  Hoyt. 

C.  S.  Brown. 


CHESS. 

The  year  191u  was  marked  in  chess 
by  a  match  for  the  world’s  chess  cham¬ 
pionship  between  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker, 
title  holder,  and  Carl  Sehlechter,  of 
Vienna,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  which 
Dr.  Lafker  failed  to  carry  off  the  hon¬ 
ors.  The  champion  came  within  an 
ace  of  being  defeated,  but,  by  winning 
the  tenth  and  last  game,  tied  Schlech- 
ter’s  score  and  saved  his  title. 
Sehlechter  won  the  fifth  game,  all  of 
the  rest  being  drawn.  The  play  was  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  a  series  at 
Paris.  Dr.  Lasker  defeated  D.  Janow- 
ski  by  7  to  1  and  two  drawn. 

In  the  international  cable  matches. 
Great  Britain  defeated  America  for  the 
second  time  in  succession,  but  in  the 
subsequent  match  against  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  American  collegians  re¬ 
peated  their  success  of  1900. 

Frank  J.  Marshall,  United  States 
chess  champion,  who  made  a  tour  of 
the  country  under  the  management  of 
the  “American  Chess  Bulletin”  of  New 
York,  defeated  J.  W.  Showalter,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  a  championship 
match  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  the  score 
of  7  to  2,  and  three  drawn.  I'he 
championship  of  the  Manhattan  Chess 
Club,  too.  was  won  hy  Marshall.  Mar¬ 
shall  also  attended  the  international 
congress  at  Hamburg  in  August,  which 
was  won  by  Sehlechter,  and  the 
American  was  bracketed  with  R.  Teich- 
mann  for  fifth  place. 

A  tie  between  Harvard  and  Yale  w'as 


TRIANGULAR  COLLEGE  LEAGUE. 

Won  by  Pennsylvania,  GYz  to  1%: 
Cornell,  5^  to  2V2]  Brown,  0  to  8.  Win¬ 
ning  scores:  N.  T.  Whitaker.  4  to  0; 
H.  L.  Bauder,  2^  to  IVz’ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LEAGUE. 
State  championship  won  by  J.  R. 
Capablanca:  C.  Jalfe.  second.  Sum- 
i  mer  meeting  at  Rochester — Masters’ 
i  lournament  won  by  J.  L.  Clark,  Har- 
I  vard. 

I  ANGLO-AMERICAN  CABLE  MATCH. 


America.  |  Great  Britain. 


F.  J.  Marshall . 

1 

.1. 

B. 

Blackburne 

0 

J.  P.  Barry .... 

0 

H. 

E. 

Atkins. . . 

1 

A.  B.  Hodges.. 

%  1  J. 

F. 

Lawrence. 

Vz 

H.  G.  Vogt _ 

0 

V. 

L. 

Wahltuck 

1 

J.  H.  Wclbrecht 

0 

F 

D. 

Yates. . . . 

1 

S.  L.  Stadelman 

0 

G. 

E. 

Wainwri’t 

1 

G.  J.  Schweitzer 

% 

w. 

Ward . 

V2 

R.  L.  Black... 

1 

J. 

H. 

Blake. . . . 

0 

H.  Rosenfleld.. 

0 

G. 

A. 

Thomas. . . 

1 

L.  B.  Theyer... 

Vz 

R. 

p. 

Mlchell .  . . 

Vi 

Totals  .  314 1  Totals  .  614 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CABLE  MATCH. 


America. 

England. 

N.  T.  Whitaker 

% 

IR.  Lob . 

% 

J.  R.  Chandler. 

1 

J.  M.  Bee . 

0 

L.  W.  Stephens 

Vz 

A.  P.  Waterfield 

Vz 

L.  Tolins . 

1 

G.  H.  Stevens.. 

0 

G.  Burgess . 

1 

H.  M.  Bewley... 

0 

H.  L.  Bander.  . 

V2 

JEfc  Southwell... 

Vz 

iV2 

IVz 

NEW  YORK 

VS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Manhattan  C. 

c.. 

91/2  ;  Franklin  C. 

C., 

iviuiiiifcii  lull  1...,  UY2,  riuiiiviiii  i..., 

6%;  Interborough  League,  6;  Philadel¬ 


phia  League,  (>. 

INTERSTATE  COLLEGE  LEAGUE. 

New  York  University,  10%  to  1%; 
City  College,  9  to  3,  followed  by  Rutgers 
and  Stevens  Institute. 

CLUB  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Manhattan  C.  C.,  F.  J.  Marshall;  Rice 
C.  C.,  I.  Tenenwurzel;  Brooklyn  C.  C., 
R.  T.  Black. 

INTERBOROUGH  LEAGUE. 

First,  Dyker  Heights  Country  Club, 
0  to  3:  Lyceum  C.  C.,  4%  to  4%:  New 
I’ork  C.  C.,  4  to  5;  Pillsbury  C.  C.,  3% 
to  5%. 


AVIATION. 

In  two  years  Uie  world  has  seen  its  dream  come  true.  tVom  flights  at 
the  altitude  of  ten  feet  the  bird  men  are  now  within  whispering  distance 
of  10,000  feet.  From  mere  hops  and  elongated  jumps,  aviators  now  fly  from 
Paris  to  London,  from  Albany  to  New  York,  from  Chicago  to  Springfield, 
and  talk  seriously  of  a  transcontinental  flight  for  a  prize.  From  a  few 
seconds  in  the  air  we  have  advanced  until  to  win  this  year’s  International 
Michelin  Cup  for  duration  the  aviator  will  have  to  fly  longer  than  six 
hours— perhaps  longer  than  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Scientists  studying  the  problems  involved  in  aeronautics  are  unable  to 
forecast  the  extent  to  which  aeroplane  and  dirigible  achievements  will 
amaze  mankind  before  their  marvellously  rapid  accumulation  is  arrested. 

The  aeroplane  was  ready  and  the  Wright  brothers  stood  side  by  side 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  on  that  now  historic  17th  day  of  December,  19<®. 
Who  should  be  the  first  to  try  to  fly  it?  Wilbur  tells  the  story  with  char¬ 
acteristic  brevity: 

“We  tossed  a  penny.  Orv.  did  not  guess  right.  That  Is  how  I  happened 
to  be  the  first  to  fly.  I  was  up  fifty-nine  seconds.’’ 

It  would  be  a  big  task,  and  in  many  respects  of  no  value  whatever,  to 
record  all  the  aeroplane  flights  made  in  1910.  Aviation  tournaments  were 
held  in  many  European  countries,  and  in  America,  in  addition  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Aviation  Meed  at  Belmont  Park  (the  blue  ribbon  event  of  the 
year  in  aeronautics),  notable  aviation  tournaments  were  held  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Denver.  The  important  records  are 
printed  below. 

The  death  of  Ralph  Johnstone,  the  Wright  aviator,  who  established  a 
world  altitude  record  on  October  31,  1910,  was  the  sole  fatality  in  American 
aviation  annals  for  1910.  He  was  killed  at  Denver  on  November  17,  1910,  by 
a  fall  of  500  feet.  Lieut.  Selfridge,  who  was  killed  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  September  17,  1908,  while  a  passenger  with  Orville  Wright,  completes  the 
list  of  killed  for  this  country  since  flying  by  aeroplane  became  a  fact. 
Orville  Wright’s  leg  was  broken  and  he  lay  for  weeks  in  the  hospital. 
Abroad,  the  men  w'ho  were  killed  through  aeroplane  disasters  last  year 
number  twenty. 

France  has  sixty  aeroplanes  for  purposes  of  manoeuvre,  Germany  is 
rapidly  catching  up,  and  all  nations  are  studying  the  probable  value  of  the 
aeroplane  as  the  fourth  arm  of  military  service. 

INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION  MEET,  OCT.  22-30,  1910. 

THE  RACE  FOR  THE  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT  CDP  AT  BELMONT  PARK, 
S.ATURDAY  MORNING.  OCTOBER  29,  1910. 

Told  by  the  Otiicial  Figures,  Lap  for  Lap. 

Claude  Grahame-MTiite. 


Royal  Aero  Club  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Gnome-Bieriot,  100  H.  P. 


Laps. 

TTiin- 1  Hour  of  passing. 

Time  for  lap. 

;  Elapsed  time. 

metre 

H. 

M. 

S. 

1/1001  H. 

M.  1  S. 

1/1001  H. 

M. 

S. 

1/100 

_ 

•8 

42 

42 

45 

. 

_ 

. . ; ; ; 

ts 

8 

8 

39 

66 

30 

44 

_ 

1 

5 

10 

3 

15 

64 

_ 

3 

15 

64 

O 

49 

52 

04 

3 

09 

14 

_ 

6 

24 

78 

8 

12 

51 

_ 

3 

08 

07 

9 

32 

85 

4 

20 

8 

55 

24 

G2 

_ 

3 

12 

11 

_ 

12 

44 

96 

g 

GS 

_ 

3 

11 

06 

_ 

15 

56 

02 

80 

35 

9 

9 

01 

04 

39 

42 

44 

52 

— 

3 

3 

03 

03 

76 

08 

— 

18 

22 

59 

02 

78 

86 

8 

40 

9 

07 

48 

52 

_ 

3 

06 

00 

_ 

25 

08 

86 

0 

45 

9 

10 

56 

17 

3 

07 

65 

_ 

28 

16 

51 

10 

11 

1? 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

9 

9 

9 

13 

17 

20 

59 

05 

04 

01 

57 

14 

13 

89 

— 

3 

3 

o 

02 

05 

59 

97 

99 

— 

31 

34 

37 

19 

25 

25 

48 

47 

23 

13 

14 

9^ 

9 

23 

25 

23 

00 

— 

2 

O 

56 

55 

34 

77 

— 

40 

43 

21 

17 

57 

34 

15 

16 

75 

80 

9 

9 

28 

31 

54 

51 

88 

60 

— 

2 

o 

57 

56 

88 

72 

— 

46 

49 

15 

11 

22 

94 

17 

85 

9 

34 

49 

14 

_ 

o 

57 

54 

_ 

52 

09 

48 

18 

90 

9 

37 

17 

80 

_ 

2 

68 

66 

55 

08 

14 

19 

95 

9 

40 

a 

04 

2 

66 

24 

58 

04 

38 

20 

100 

9 

43 

44 

40 

03 

— 

3 

00 

36 

1 

01 

04 

74 

?1 

105 

9 

46 

43 

2 

58 

63 

1 

04 

03 

37 

22 
t  . 

110 

9 

49 

46 

13 

— 

3 

03 

— 

10 

- 

1 

07 

06 

47 

. 

— 1 

9| 

611 

37 1 

221 

-1 

— 1 

-1 

AVIATION. 
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Alfred  Leblanc. 


Aero  Club  of  France.  Gnome-BIferiot,  100  H.  P. 


. 

_ 

59 

49 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

t9 

00 

20 

00 

1  . 

5 

9 

03 

05 

63 

— 

2 

45 

63 

— 

2 

45 

63 

o 

10 

9 

05 

50 

92 

— 

2 

45 

29 

— 

5 

30 

92 

3  . 

15 

9 

08 

37 

67 

— 

2 

46 

76 

— 

8 

17 

67 

4  . 

20 

9 

11 

24 

96 

— 

2 

47 

29 

— 

11 

04 

96 

5  . 

25 

9 

14 

10 

62 

— 

2 

45 

56 

— 

13 

50 

52 

(>  . 

30 

9 

16 

68 

31 

— 

2 

47 

79 

— 

16 

38 

31 

7  . 

35 

9 

19 

45 

20 

— 

2 

46 

89 

— 

19 

25 

20 

8  . 

40 

9 

22 

32 

58 

— 

2 

47 

38 

— 

22 

12 

58 

9  . 

45 

9 

25 

21 

00 

_ 

2 

48 

42 

— 

25 

01 

00 

10  . 

60 

9 

28 

11 

02 

— 

2 

50 

02 

— 

27 

51 

02 

11  . 

55 

9 

30 

55 

80 

— 

2 

44 

78 

— 

30 

35 

80 

12  . 

60 

9 

R,S 

42 

80 

— 

2 

47 

00 

— 

33 

22 

80 

13  . . . 

65 

9 

36 

29 

32 

— 

2 

46 

52 

— 

36 

09 

32 

14  . 

70 

9 

39 

15 

80 

_ 

2 

46 

48 

— 

38 

55 

80 

15  . 

75 

9 

42 

01 

40 

_ _ 

2 

45 

60 

— 

41 

41 

40 

16  . 

80 

9 

44 

49 

50 

_ 

2 

48 

10 

— 

44 

29 

60 

17  . 

85 

9 

47 

35 

60 

_ 

2 

46 

10 

— 

47 

15 

60 

18  . 

90 

9 

50 

24 

38 

— 

2 

48 

78 

— 

60 

04 

38 

19  . 

95 

9 

53 

09 

70 

— 

2 

45 

32 

— 

52 

49 

70 

§  . 

— 

9 

53 

35 

00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

““ 

— 

•Left  the  ground.  fCrossed  starting  line.  Jl^anded  in  infield.  gSmashed  ma¬ 
chine  when  having  to  land  through  lack  of  gasolene. 

Grahame-White  broke  all  existing  world’s  records  from  six  laps  to  the  finish. 
Leblanc  a  few  minutes  later  took  the  honors  for  speed  from  Grahame-White  by 
beating  his  best  time  on  every  lap,  the  only  trouble  with  Leblanc  being  that  he  “ran 
out  of  gasolene”  and  did  not  fly  the  last  two  and  one-half  kilometres  of  the  course. 

Grahame-White  won  $5,000  and  the  Royal  Aero  Club  of  the  United  Kingdom  got 
the  cup. 

Leblanc’s  fastest  lap  was  his  eleventh — 2  min.  44%  sec. — which  figures  out  67.868 
miles  an  hour — the  greatest  speed  ever  travelled  by  an  aeroplane  that  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  timed. 


SPEED  or  OTHER  PLIERS  IN  THE  RACE  FOR  THE  JAMES  GORDON 
BENNETT  TROPHY  AT  BEI.MONT  PARK,  OCTOBER  29,  1910. 


Distance. 

John  B.  Moisant 
(Aero  Club  of  America), 
50-horsepower  Bl^riot. 
Passed  starting  line  at 
3:31:35.35  p.  m. 

Alec  Ogilvie 

(Royal  Aero  Club  of  the 
United  Kingdom), 
60-horsepower  Wright. 
Passed  starting  line  at 
9:08:53.28  a.  m. 

I#aps. 

Kilom. 

Time  for  Lap. 

Elapsed  Time. 

Time  for  Lap.  |  E21apsed  Time. 

m.  s. 

h.  m.  s. 

m.  s. 

h.  m.  s. 

1 

5 

3:43.35 

3:43.35 

3:31.62 

3:31.62 

2 

10 

3:50.56 

7:33.90 

3:34.82 

7:06.44 

3 

15 

3:54.40 

11:28.30 

3:30.55 

10:36.99 

4 

20 

3:55.59 

15:23.89 

3:27.70 

14:04.69 

5 

25 

3:45.00 

19:08.89 

3:29.08 

17:33.77 

6 

30 

4:17.98 

23:26.87 

3:26.78 

21:00.55 

7 

35 

42:24.16 

1:05:51.03 

3:34.22 

24:34.77 

8 

40 

3:56.94 

1:09:47.97 

3:27.34 

28:02.11 

9 

45 

3:54.55 

1:13:42.52 

3:28.66 

31:30.77 

10 

60 

3:56.16 

1:17:38.68 

3:28.32 

34:59.09 

11 

55 

3:58.75 

1:21:37.43 

3:22.88 

38:21.97 

12 

60 

3:59.44 

1:25:30.87 

3:27.78 

41:49.75 

13 

65 

4:02.25 

1:29:39.12 

59:53.47 

1:41:43.22 

14 

70 

4:00.94 

1:33:40.08 

3:30.94 

1:46:14.16 

15 

75 

4:03.33 

1:37:43.41 

3:32.53 

1:48:46.69 

16 

80 

3 :64.04 

1:41:37.45 

3:38.50 

1:52:25.19 

17 

85 

4:00.70 

1:45:38.15 

3:35.16 

1:56:00.35 

18 

90 

4:02.32 

1:49:40.47 

3:30.11 

1:69:30.46 

19 

95 

4:04.67 

1:53:45.14 

3:32.83 

2:03:03.29 

Extra 

100 

3:59.71 

1:57:44.85 

3:33.40 

2:06:36.69 

Hubert 

Latham 

1  Armstrong  J.  Drexel 

lOO-horsepower  Antoinette. 

1  (Aero  Club  of  America), 

Distance. 

(Aero  Club 

de  France), 

50-horsepower  Blferiot. 

Passed  starting  line  at 

!  Passed  starting  line  at 

10:58:65.67  a.  m. 

’  3:25:56.53 

p.  m. 

i 

1 

Elapsed 

Daps. 

1  Kilom. 

Time  for  Lap. 

Elapsed’  Time. 

1  Time  for  Lap. 

Time. 

h.  m.  6. 

h.  m.  s. 

1  m.  s. 

m.  s. 

1 

5 

3:23.27 

3:23.27 

1  3:38.15 

3:38.15 

2 

10 

3:19.00 

6:42.27 

1  3:41.47 

7:19.62 

3 

15 

3:19.14 

10:01.41 

1  3:44.15 

11:03.77 

4 

20 

3:17.97 

13:19.38 

1  3:46.03 

14:49.80 

5 

25 

3:15.66 

16:35.04 

1  3:49.39 

18:39.19 

(550 

AVIATION. 

Hubert 

Latham  1 

Armstrong  J. 

Drexel 

(Aero  Club  de  France). 

(Aero  Club  of  America), 

Distance. 

lOli-horsepower  Antoinette. 

OO-horsepower  Blfrlot, 

*  Passed  starting  line  at 

Passed  starting  line  at 

iu:58:u(i). 

67  a.  m.  I 

3:25:56.53 

p.  m. 

1 

1 

Elarsed 

Laps. 

Kllom. 

Time 

for  Lap. 

Elapsed  Time.  | 

Time  for  Lap. 

Time. 

h.  m.  s.  1 

h.  m.  s.  1 

m.  s. 

m.  6. 

6 

30 

3:23.64 

19:58.68 

3:43.58 

22:22.77 

7 

35 

3:20.63 

23:19.31 

3:41.31 

26:04.08 

S 

40 

3:25.74 

26:45.05 

9 

45 

3:23.28 

30:08.33 

According  to 

the  rules  of 

10 

50 

3:22.82 

33:31.15 

the  race,  the  starting  line 

11 

55 

3:22.27 

36:53.42 

had  to  be  crossed  before 

12 

60 

3:22.83 

40:16.25 

3:32  p.  m.  J.  Radley  (Royal 

13 

65 

3:26.61 

43:42.86 

Aero  Club  of 

the  United 

14 

70 

3:24.18 

47 :07.04 

Kingdom),  50 

“  horsepower 

15 

75 

3:33.83 

50:40.87 

Blfirlot,  crossed  at  3:32:25.36, 

16 

80 

I  4:43:43.39 

5:34:24.26 

and  Charles  K.  Hamilton 

17 

85 

3:28.12 

5:.37:52.38 

(Aero  Club  of  America).  110- 

18 

90 

I 

3:48.60 

5:41:40.98 

horsepower  Hamilton  hi- 

19 

95 

1 

3:24.68 

5:47:53.41 

plane,  at  3:36:26.06.  They 

20 

100 

i 

3:47.75 

6:45:2.8.73 

were  accordingly  dlsqualifled 

Extra 

1 

4:;)3.27 

and  called  upon 

to  land. 

EAP 

FOR 

LAP  RECORDS 

FOR  J.  G.  BENNETT  TKOPIIA’. 

LeManc's 

best  times  over  the  various  distances  recognized  as  records  were  as 

follows  (Morane’s  old  records  arp  *?iv« 

n,  also,  tor  comparison): 

1 

1  Previous 

Kilometres. 

Milef 

Xew  Records.  When  Made  In  Race. 

Records. 

»5 . 

3.107 

2:44*4 

1  Eleventh  lap 

2:48% 

10 . 

6.214 

.  5:30  1 

.7:42% 

i  Eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 

20 . 

...  I 

12.427 

11:04% 

30 . 

... 

18.641 

10:38  3 

10*39. 

40 . 

... 

24.855 

9R  •  1 9 

50 . 

...1 

31.068 

27:48  7 

.^2:4k% 

60 . 

37.2S2 

33:22% 

.39  *.'<9% 

70 . 

.  .  .  1 

43.496 

38:55% 

46*19% 

80 . 

49.710 

44:29% 

53*05 

90 . 

... 

55.923 

5U:04  1 

-I'J  1  Last  eighteen 

laps . 

59:52% 

FASTEST 

TEN  KU-OMETKES  (6.2  MILES)  DI  KING 

REGFL-AR  hourly  dis- 

TAXCE 

EVENTS,  INTEKN.ATION.IL  .AVIATION  TOOtN.A.MENT  .AT 

BELMONT  P.ARK 

OCTOBER  22-30,  1910. 

‘Grahame— White  ... 

_  6:02.16 . 

.  .  .Oct.  30 . 

.During  first  hourly  event- 

^Latham 

_  0:26.07 _ 

.  ..Oct.  30 . 

.During  first  hourlv  event 

_  r.-.=;ooo _ 

.  ..Oot.  30 . 

McCurdy 

:06.9D . 

.  .  .Oct.  30 . 

.During  first  hourlj'  event 

:23.50 . 

:28.09 . 

..  .Oct.  30 . 

!.31.90 

...Oct.  22 . 

Ely  . 

_  8:20.81 _ 

.  ..Oct.  30 . 

.During  first  hourly  event 

Mars  .... 

_  8:40.55 _ 

. . .  Oct.  25 . 

.During  second 

lourly  event 

Job  nstone 

.  10:08.00 . 

. .  .Oct.  24 . 

During  first  hourly  event 

Hoxsey  . . 

.  10:16.40 

. . .  Oct.  24 . 

During  first  hourlv  event 

'First 

prize,  $1,500.  ^Second  prize,  $1,000.  ’Third  prize,  $500. 

TOT.iLIZATlON  OF  DVK.VTION  AT  BELMONT  P.\RK. 

(October  22-30.) 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

*  Hoxsey  . 

..  0:31:1,5.10 

Latham  . 

...  5:09:29.59  Simon  . 

. .  0:18:44..30 

Grahame-White  . 

_  4:57:01.08  Radley  . 

..  0:11:05.29 

Johnstone 

....  4:47:44.40  Ely  . 

..  0:08:20.81 

Moisant  . 

. . .  2:.37:07 

65iAVillard  . 

..  0:06:36.80 

Aubrun  . 

...  1:48:04.90  Leblanc  . 

Parmelee 

...  1 :40:25. 40  Brookins  . 

..  0:05:30.85 

De  Lessens  . . 

...  1:34:39.85;  Barrier  . 

..  0:03:35.10 

Drexel  . . 

....  1:22:48.00  Audemars.  .  .  . 

. .  0:02t24.50 

JIcCurdy 

. . .  0:55:47 

01 

*  First 

prize,  $3,000  and  $1,000  cup. 

TOTALIZATION  OF  DISTANCE  AT  BELMONT  FAHK  DIKING 

DAYS  OF 

REGCL.VK  EATCNTS. 

Kilometres. 

Kilometres. 

.  270 

.  30 

(18.6  miles) 

"Grahame— White  ... 

.  267.5 

(165.85  miles)  Ely  . 

.  10 

(6.1  miles) 

AVIATION. 
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Kilometres.  Kilometres. 


^Aubrun  . . 

. 147.5 

(91.45  miles) 

Simon  . 

.  10 

(6.1  miles) 

Moisant  . 

.  140 

(86.8  miles) 

Brookins  . 

.  7.5 

(4.65  miles) 

Hoxsey  . 

.  10l> 

(62.1  miles) 

Lebianc  . 

.  7.5 

(4.65  miles) 

Johnstone  . 

.  97.5 

(60.45  miles) 

Radley  . 

.  5 

(3.1  miles) 

Drexel  . 

.  95 

(58.9  miles) 

Audemars . 

.  2.5 

(].55  miles) 

McCurdy  . 

.  75 

(46.5  miles) 

De  Lesseps . 

.  2.5 

(1.55  miles) 

^First  prize,  $1,500.  ^Second  prize,  $1,000,  ^Third  prize,  $500. 


PEIZE  MONEY  WON  BY  AVIATORS  AT  THE  INTEKNATIONAE  AVIATION 
MEET,  OCTOBER  22-30,  1910. 


Names. 

Amount. 

Names.  ^ 

Amount. 

Names. 

Amount. 

Grahame-White. 

Moissant  . 

Johnstone  . 

Latham  . 

Hoxsev  . 

Aubrun  . 

DeLesseps  . 

$13,600^ 

13,550 

9,408y3 

8,183% 

6,908% 

2,400 

2,300 

Drexel  . 

McCurdy  . 

Radlev  . 

Parmelee  . 

Simon  . 

Brookins  . 

-Audemars . 

$1,700 

1,3.50 

1,300 

950 

750 

400 

100 

Willard  . 

Ely  . 

Barrier  . 

Mars  . 

Total . 

$100 

100 

100 

50 

$63,250 

•This  includes  the  prize  of  $5,000  that  goes  to  the  winner  in  the  James  Gordon 
Bennett  race.  Hoxey  also  won  a  $1,000  cup. 


AMERICAN  .AEROPLANE  RECORDS  FOR  DISTANCE  AND  DURATION  IN  1910 
(INCLUDING  ’CROSS-COUNTRY). 


Aviator. 

Time. 

Date. 

Machine. 

Motor. 

Place. 

^Paulhan  ... 

. ,  1:58:32 

. .  .Jan.  17,  . 

.  .Farman  . 

.Gnome. ., 

.  .Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

“Paulhan  . ,  . 

.  .  1:02:42%  .  , 

, .  .Jan.  18. . 

.  .Farman  . 

.  Gnome. , . 

..Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^Paulhan  ... 

.  .  0:33:45%  .  , 

, .  .Jan.  19 . . 

..Farman  . 

.  Gnome. . . 

..Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Paulhan  . . . , 

.  .  1:49:40%  . 

. .  .Jan.  20.  . 

..Farman  . 

.Gnome. .. 

..Los  Angeles,  (ilal. 

Curtiss  . 

..  1:25:05  . 

. .  .Jan.  20. . 

.  .Herring-C^artiss 

..Curtiss. . 

..Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hamilton  ... 

. .  1:05:00  . , 

, .  .^'an.  24 .  . 

.  .Herring-Chirtiss  . 

.Curtiss.  . 

..San  Diego.  Cal. 

■'McCurdv  .  . 

. .  0:25:00 

,  ..Mch.  3.. 

..McCurdv  . 

.Curtiss. . 

.  .Baddeck,  N.  S. 

Curtiss  .... 

. .  1:24:00  . , 

. .  .May  20. . 

.  .Herring-Clirtiss  . 

.  Curtiss . . 

..Albany,  N.  Y. 

®Curtiss  .... 

..♦2:50:00 

. .  .Mav  29.  . 

.  .Herring-Curtiss  . 

.  Curtiss . . 

..Albany,  N.  Y. 

‘Fulois  . 

..  1:02:30  , 

. . .ilay  30. . 

.  .Wright  . 

.  Wright . . 

..San  Antonio.  Tex. 

^Hamilton  . . 

. .  1:06:15 

.  ..Tune  11 . . 

.  .Herring-Curtiss  . 

.Curtiss. . 

..New  York  Harbor 

“Hamilton  . . 

..  1:43:00  .. 

. .  June  13 . . 

.  .Herring-Curtiss. 

•  Curtiss. . 

.  Gov.  Isl.-Phil. 

1:21:00  .. 
•3:27:00  ., 

. .  June  13. . 

.  .Herring-Curtiss. 

•  Curtiss. . 

..Philadelphia  to 
South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Brookins  .... 

, .  1:04:00  . . 

. .  June  15. . 

..Wright  . 

.  Wright. . 

.  .Indianapolis. 

i®Harmon  . . 

. .  2:03:00  . . 

..July  3.. 

.  .Farman  . 

.  Gnome. .. 

..Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Harmon  .... 

. .  1:04:00  .. 

.  .  Aug-.  14.  . 

.  .Farman  . 

. Gnome  . . 

..Garden  City.  L.  I. 

^^Harmon  , . 

. .  29:00 

.  .  Aug.  20.  . 

. .  Farman  . 

.  Gnome. . . 

.  .  G.  City  to  Green- 
wich.  Conn. 

’-Johnstone 

’^Grahame- 

.  .  3:05:40  .. 

.  .  Sept.  3.  . 

.  .Wright  . 

.Wright.  . 

.  .Boston-Harvard 
meet,  Atlantic. 
Mass. 

White  .... 

.  .  0:34:11 

.  .  Bitriot  . 

..Gnome. .. 

.  .Boston-Harvard 

^^Brcokins  .  . 

..12:39:00 

$5:51:00 

..Wright  . 

..Wright.  . 

.  .Chicago-Spring- 

field 

•'Hoxsey  ... 

..  3:33:00 

. .  Oct.  .s.. 

.  .Wright  . 

..Wright. . 

.  .S|  ringfield.  Ill.,  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'“Moisant  -  0:.34;.S8.34 _ Get.  30 _ Bleriot  . Gnhme  Belmont  Park,  N. 

.50  H.  P.  Y.  to  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  re¬ 
turn. 

'  ‘Grahame- 


White  .  0:35:21 

’®De  Lesseps..  0:41:50 
‘BCurtiss  ....  3:01:00 


....Oct.  30.  . .  .Bieriot  . Gnome  Belmont  Park- 

100  H.  P.  Statue  of  Liberty 

....Oct.  30.  . . .  Rleiiot  . Gnome  Belmont  Park- 

50  H.  P.  Statue  of  Liberty 

....Aug.  31.... Curtis  . Gurtiss  Huclid  Beach  to 

Sept.  1  Cedar  Point,  O. 


•Total  time  in  air.  fLongest  lap.  tTotal  flying  time.  iWon  $3,000  prize  traveling 
over  circular  course  75.77  miles.  :^Won  $10,000  prize  for  record  ’cross-country  flight, 
45%  miles.  ^Mme.  Paulhan  the  passenger.  •‘Over  ice  of  Bras  d’Or  Lakes,  on  March  8, 
passenger  flights  of  4  and  7  minutes  were  made.  “Distance  from  Albany  to  Caraelot, 
N.  Y’,.  first  stop  on  Albany-New  York  flight,  71%  miles.  “Distance  (straight  line)  from 
Albany  to  Governor’s  Island,  136.34  miles.;  distance  from  Albany  to  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
second  stop,  128  miles;  distance  of  course,  Albany  to  Governor’s  Island,  142%  miles; 
speed  per  hour,  50.52  miles;  distances  compiled  by  office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  'S.  A.; 
won  $10,000  ’’World”  prize.  "Lieutenant  Foulois,  of  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  taught  by 
AVllbur  Wright  to  fly  the  government  machine.  “In  fog  and  rain,  over  ferry  boats  and 
harbor  tugs,  preparing  for  New  York-Philadelphia  flight.  “First  round  trip  by  aero- 


AVIATION. 


plane  between  two  cities  for  a  prize  offered  by  "New  York  Times”;  time  from  South 
Amboy,  where  delay  for  repairs  was  necessary,  to  Governor’s  Island,  ^  minutes;  total 
distance,  Philadelphia  and  return,  175  miles;  total  time  in  air,  3  hours  27  minutes; 
estimated  flight  to  Philadelphia  without  stop.  86  miles.  '“American  duration  record  at 
the  time.  "First  flight  over  Long  Island  Sound  for  "Country  Life  In  America"  tro¬ 
phy;  air  distance  flown  estimated  at  18  miles.  '“American  duration  record;  distance 
travelled  over  aviation  grounds.  101  kniles  3&1J  feet.  '“From  Atlantic,  near  Boston, 
twice  tc  Boston  Bight  and  return,  miles:  Sln.iion  prize.  "Record  'cross-country 
for  America  at  time  (see  Hoxey);  second  lap,  from  Gilman  to  Mount  Pulaski,  III..  88 
miles,  or  two  miles  better  than  American  record  held  by  Hamilton  (New  York- 
Phlladelphia);  total  straight-line  distance  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  175?4  miles, 
made  with  two  stops;  average  speed,  30.4  miles;  "Chicago  Record-Herald"  $10,000 
prize.  '“American  record  for  'cross-country  flying  In  that  the  total  distance,  104  miles, 
was  made  without  a  stop;  Brookins  previously  held  same,  with  88  miles,  '“Won  $10,000 
prize  offered  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  but  owing  to  protest  entered  by  Grahame-Whlte, 
iDnglishman,  will  not  be  decided  for  a  year;  distance,  approximately  ,35  miles,  "See 
above;  Molsant.  '“See  above;  Molsant.  "Round  trip,  approximately  120  miles,  for 
$5,000  prize. 

AMERICAN  AL'riTUI/E  RECORDS  FOR  AEROPL.ANES. 


Aviator. 


Machine. 


'Paulhan  .  Farman  .. 

“Brookins  .  Wright  .. 

“Brookins  .  Wright 

“Brookins  .  Wright  .• 

Drexel  .  BRriot  . . . 

Johnstone .  Wright 

Drexel  .  Bieriot  . . . 

De  Lesseps .  Bl^riot  ... 

Brookins  .  Wriglit  . . 

De  Lesseps .  BlCriot  ... 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Johnstone  .  Wright  . . 

Latham  .  .Antoinette 

Hoxsey  .  Wright 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Johnstone  .  Wright  . . 

Johnstone  .  Wright  . . 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Parraelee  .  Wright  . . 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Johnstone  .  Wright 

Hoxsey  .  Wright  . . 

Johnstone  .  Wright  . . 

“Drexel  . .  Blf^riot  . . . 


.\ltl- 

Place. 

Date. 

tude. 

Feet. 

Los  Angeles . 

Jan. 

12, 

1910 

“4.165 

Indianapolis  . 

June 

13, 

1910 

“4,384 

Indianapolis  . 

June 

17, 

1910 

“4,939 

Atlantic 

City  . 

July 

4, 

1910 

“6.175 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct, 

24, 

1910 

“7,105 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

31, 

1910 

=0,714 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

31. 

1910 

8,aS73 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

24. 

1910 

5,615 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

24, 

1910 

4,882 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

25, 

1910 

6,931 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

25. 

1910 

5,796 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

25. 

1910 

7,303 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

25. 

1910 

3,772 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

25, 

1910 

4,882 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

26, 

1910 

6,233 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

2(i. 

1910 

5.813 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

27, 

1910 

*8,471 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

27. 

1910 

6,903 

Beimont 

Park . 

,Oct. 

28. 

1910 

6,VUi> 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

28. 

1910 

3,636 

Belmont 

Park . 

Oct. 

29, 

1910 

5,146 

Beimont 

Park . 

Oct. 

29, 

1910 

3,235 

Belmont 

Park . 

Jet. 

29. 

1910 

4,644 

Oct 

29 

1910 

4,091 

i  hiladelphia  . 

.Nov. 

23, 

1910 

“9,970 

'Won  53,000  prize.  “World's  record  at  the  time.  “American  record  at  the  time. 
'Won  $5.000 :  time  up.  1  hour  29  minutes  21.60  seconds.  “No  prize  offered;  time  up, 
1  hour  23  minutes.  Record  not  accepted  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 

FAST  FLIGHTS  IN  DIFFERENT  COCNTRIES. 


Yr. 

Date. 

Country. 

Aviator. 

1903. 

Dec.  17 

U.  S.  A . 

W.  Wright  . 

1906. 

Sept.  12 

Denmark  .... 

Ellenhammer  .... 

1908. 

May  23 

Italy  . 

Delagrange  . 

1908. 

1908. 

May  26 
Oct.  15 

Belgium  . 

Scotland  . 

H.  Farman . 

Gibbs  . 

1908. 

Nov.  24 

Germany  .... 

Zipfel  . 

1909. 

Jan.  2 

England  . 

Cody  . 

1909. 

Feb.  23 

Canada  . 

McCurdy  . 

1909. 

Apr.  27 

Austria  . 

Leganeux  . 

1909. 

July  18 

Holland  . 

LeFebre  . 

1909. 

July  25 

Russia  . 

Von  Der  Schrout. 

1909. 

Aug.  3 

Sweden  . 

Hansen  . 

1909. 

Oct.  17 

Hungary  .... 

BI4rlot  . 

1909. 

Oct.  17 

Portugal  .... 

Zipfel  . 

1909. 

Oct.  30 

Rumania  .... 

B14riot  . 

1909. 

Nov.  15 

Algeria  . 

Metrot  . 

1909. 

Dec.  2 

Turkey  . 

De  Carters . 

1909. 

Dec.  9 

N.  S.  Wales. 

Defries  . 

1909. 

Dec.  15 

Egypt  . 

De  Carters . 

1909. 

Dec.  28 

S.  Africa  ... 

Kimmerlipg  . 

1909. 

Dec.  31 

Ireland  . 

Ferguson  . 

1910. 

Feb.  7 

Argentine  Rep. 

Bregi  . 

1910. 

Feb.  11 

Poain  . 

Mamet  . 

1910. 

1910. 

Feb.  25 
Mar.  16 

Mexico  . 

Victoria  . 

Raoul-Duval  - 

Houdini  . 

Machine.  Pl^e. 

Wright  ' . . . .'  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C. 

Ellenhammer -  Slndholm. 

Voisln  .  Rome. 

Voisin  .  Ghent. 

Dunne  .  Perthshire. 

Voisin  .  Berlin. 

Cody  .  Farnsborough. 

Silver  Dart  (bi.)..  Baddeck,  N.  S. 

Voisin  .  Vienna. 

Wright  . .  The  Hague. 

Voisin  . ....  Odessa. 

Voisin  .  Stockholm. 

Eldriot  .  Budapest. 

Voisin  .  Lisbon. 

Bldrlot  .  Bucharest. 

Voisin  .  Algiers. 

,  Voisin  .  Constantinople. 

Wright  .  Sydney. 

Voisin  .  Abassla. 

Voisin  .  East  London. 

Ferguson  .  Hillsborough. 

Voisin  .  Buenos  Ayres. 

Bldriot  .  Barcelona. 

Blferlot  .  Mexico. 

Voisin  .  Melbourne. 


BALLOONING. 


653 


FATAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENTS,  1908- *10. 


Name.  Date.  Place. 

Name.  Date.  Place. 

1908. 

Lieut.  Selfri.ige,  Sept.  17 . Ft.  Myef 

1909. 

Lebebore,  Sept.  7 . Ju\isy 

Captain  Ferber,  Sept.  22 . Boulogne 

Fernandez,  Dec.  6 . Nice 

1910. 

1910. 

Nicholas  Kinet,  Aug.  3 . Brussels 

Lieutenant  Vivaldi,  Aug.  12 .  . .  . Magliani 

Van  Maasdyck,  Aug  27 . Arnheim 

Poillot,  Sept.  2.5 . Chartres 

Chavez,  Sept.  27 . Domo  Dossola 

Plochmann,  Sept.  28 . Habreheim 

Haas  Oct.  1 . Treves 

Le  Blon,  April  2 . St.  Sebastian 

Hauvettc  Michelin,  May  13 . Lyons 

Zoseley,  June  2 . Budapest 

Robl.  June  18 . Stettin 

Wachter,  July  3 . Rheims 

Daniel  Kinet,  July  15 . Ghent 

Rolls.  July  12 . Bournemouth 

Matiewitch,  Oct.  7 . St.  Petersburg 

Captain  Madiot,  Oct.  23 . Douai 

Lieutenant  Mente,  Oct.  25 .  .  .  Madgebourg 
Blanchard,  Oct.  26. .  .  Issy-les-Moulineaux 

Lieutenant  Sagliettl,  Oct.  27 . Rome 

Ralph  Johnstone,  Nov.  17 . Denver 

MISCELLANEOUS  AVIATION  STATISTICS. 

Quick  start  world's  record  is  held)  by  Grabame— White,  and  was  made  at  Black¬ 
pool,  England.  Using  a  Farman  biplane,  he  rose  from  the  ground  at  20  feet  and 
9  inches,  on  August  15,  1910. 

On  May  23,  1910,  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  in  the  Curtiss  biplane,  rose  from  the 
ground  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  seventy  feet,  3.8  seconds  after  start. 


Walter  Brookins  holds  the  record  of  the  world'  for  describing  a  circle  in  an 
aeroplane  in  the  briefest  time.  At  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  in  August,  191’0,  Brookins 
accomplished  the  feat  in  5^  seconds.  He  also  held  the  previous  world’s  record  by 
describing  a  circle  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  6  2-5  seconds,  on  June  16,  1910. 

The  first  woman  passenger  to  fly  by  aeroplane  in  America  was  Mrs.  Ralph  D. 
Van  de  Man,  who  was  carried  by  Wilbur  Wright  at  College  Park,  Md.,  in  October, 
1909. 

A  great  number  of  “passenger  flights’*  have  been  made  in  America  and  abroad 
during  1910.  An  American  record  was  established  by  Charles  F.  Willard,  in  a  Curtiss 
biplane,  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  on  August  14,  1910,  when  he  took  up  R.  F. 
Patterson,  Harry  Willard  and  A.  Albin.  Starting  from  the  Aeronautical  Society’s 
shed,  he  flew  at  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground  as  far  as  the  grandstand,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  machine  weighed  approximately  650  pourids,  the 
four  men  weighed  375  pounds,  and,  including  the  oil  and  gas,  the  weight  carried  was 
approximately  1,200  pounds  for  320  square  feet  of  supporting  surface. 

One  of  the  most  notable  passenger  carrying  trips  was  that  made  by  Arch  Hox- 
sey,  in  a  Wright,  when  he  took  up  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  remained  aloft,  at  St. 
Louis,  on  October  11,  1910,  for  3  minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Eugene  B.  Ely.  in  a  Curtiss  biplane,  flew  from  the  deck  of  a  ■warship  for  the 
first  time  in  history  on  November  14,  1910.  From  the  United  States  cruiser  Birming¬ 
ham,  lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  Ely  flew  across  the  lower  end  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
a  point  of  land  opposite  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  about  four  miles.  In  five  minutes. 

On  December  9,  1910,  M.  Leganeux  a  French  aviator,  broke  the  world’s  high 
flight  record  at  Pau,  France,  going  up  10,499  feet. 

BALLOONING. 

While  abroad  the  large  dirigible  balloons  are  constantly  increasing  in  size  and 
number  for  use  in  army  manoeuvres,  the  United  States  Government  owns  only  one 
war  balloon,  furnished  in  1908  by  Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin.  It  is  only  120  feet 
long  and  is  a  mere  toy  compared  to  the  Zeppelin,  Parseval  and  Grosse  types  which 
other  nations — especially  Germany  and  France — are  steadily  building.  In  Germany 
approximately  two  and  a  quarter  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  used  in  1910  for 
balloon  ascensions  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the  United  States  the  amount  was 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  cubic  feet. 

In  many  respects  the  most  sensational  American  balloon  trip  cf  the  year  was 
that  made  by  Walter  Wellman  and  his  crew  of  five  men  in  a  widely  advertised 
attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  big  dirigible  “America,”  of  the  non-rigid  type, 
with  Walter  Wellman  in  command  and  Melvin  Vaniman,  chief  engineer,  sailed  from 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  at  8:05  a.  m.  on  October  15  in  a  heavy  fog.  She  kept  up  wire¬ 
less  communication  with  the  outside  world  until  12:45  p.  m.  October  16  (when  off  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island),  after  which  time  she  lacked  the  power  to  transmit  messages,  but  at 
no  time  was  unable  to  receive  them,  the  crew  being  advised  of  the  search  made  for 
them,  but  unable  to  indicate  their  whereabouts.  The  motor  became  disabled,  pre¬ 
sumably  through  the  jerking  of  the  equilibrator. 

The  America  was  abandoned  at  7  a.  m.  October  18,  when  between  New  York  and 
the  Bermudas.  She  was  up  and  manned  for  seventy-one  hours  (about  thirty-three 
hours  longer  than  Zeppelin’s  overland  record),  and  drifted  and  motored  about  1,000 
miles  in  that  time. 


BALI-OONING. 
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p:lections  in  states. 


ALABAMA. 


i  PRESID'T, 

PRESID’T. 

- - 

- -  — 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Counties. 

-3 

2.W 

1 

a> 

3 

Autauga  .... 

73 

7331 

97 

655 

Baldwin  .... 

126 

4541 

109 

439 

Barbour  .... 

49 

1356  j 

43 

1303 

Bibb  . 

155 

1085  i 

139 

670 

Blount  . 

910 

1383 

973 

1133 

Bullock  .... 

— 

726 

10 

782 

Butler  . 

83 

805 

137 

727 

Calhoun  .... 

287 

1556 

570 

1438 

Chambers  .  . 

74 

1421 

50 

1025 

Cherokee  . . . 

502 

905 

580 

712 

Chilton  . 

648 

738 

S90 

656 

Choctaw  .... 

•  45 

588 

44 

500 

Clarke  . 

79 

1131 

56 

1169 

Clay  . 

990 

1345 

594 

863 

Cleburne  .... 

414 

701 

1  357 

278 

Coffee  . 

226 

1106 

1  341 

1305 

Colbert  . 

203 

936 

1  353 

849 

Conecuh  .... 

106 

739 

112 

651 

Coosa  . 

472 

933 

447 

717 

Covington  . . 

310 

907 

315 

1054 

Crenshaw  . . 

180 

1077 

311 

1100 

Cullman  .... 

1238 

1497 

1524 

1239 

Dale  . 

345 

997 

347 

921 

Dallas  . 

36 

1472 

28 

1420 

De  Kalb .... 

1237 

1716  i 

1104 

1395 

Elmore  . 

151 

12261 

138 

1063 

Escambia  . . . 

83 

6271 

113 

614 

Etowah  . 

823 

14311 

91)0 

1309 

Fayette  .... 

599 

7121 

679 

731 

Franklin  . . . 

668 

7671 

652 

650 

Geneva  . 

473 

743 

501 

854 

Greene  . 

17 

477 

12 

423 

Hale  . 

27 

723 

13 

714 

Henry  . 

104 

701 

79 

723 

Houston  .... 

384 

1248 

243 

965 

Jackson  . 

666 

1641 

469 

1404 

Jefferson  .... 

1090 

6424 

2182 

7803 

Lamar  . 

215 

648 

160 

839 

LAuderdale  . 

316 

1269 

427 

1177 

Lawrence 

410 

909 

343 

602 

Lee  . 

40 

1348 

— 

1126 

Limestone  . . 

187 

1053 

238 

1188 

Lowndes  .... 

32 

697 

36 

633 

Macon  . 

51 

562 

38 

482 

Madison  .... 

182 

2119 

277 

2168 

Marengo  .... 

56 

1119 

78 

•1333 

Marion  . 

635 

1224 

589 

1100 

Marshall  .... 

966 

1366 

923 

1313 

Mobile  . 

325 

32S3 1 

1  -156 

2422 

Monroe  . 

46 

8361 

1  18 

856 

Montgomery.. 

50 

24921 

1  79 

2621 

Morgan  . 

416 

143T1 

1  497 

1548 

Perry  . 

47 

7991 

1  12 

776 

Pickens  . 

105 

8661 

1  61 

816 

Pike  . 

29 

1544 

I  .  39 

1507 

Randolph  . . . 

695 

1518 

1  395 

799 

Russell  . 

21 

558 

1  32 

516 

Shelbv  . 

679 

1106 

i  1231 

1011 

St.  (ilair _ 

593 

908 

j  782 

820 

Sumter  . 

16 

883 

3 

719 

Talladega  . . . 

252 

1264 

1  351 

loin 

Tallapoosa  . . 

234 

1791  i 

1  103 

1343 

Tuscaloosa  . 

132 

1405 

i  182 

1729 

Walker  . 

1024 

1639 

1365] 

1632 

Washington. . 

54 

443 

40 1 

464 

PRESID'T. 

PRESID’T. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

T) 

1  H 

w 

^  o 

P 

?r 

j  rn- 

ft) 

‘  3 

' 

1 

Wilcox  . 

2 

912 

1  2 

1027 

Winston  .... 

789 

602 

1  949 

443 

Davidson  t'kt 

— 

— 

i  975 

— 

Totals  .... 

^2472 

79857 

1  26283 

74374 

Plurality  . . . 

67385 

1 

48091 

Scattering  . . 

6516 

1  4127 

Whole  vote. . 

198845 

1  104784 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  1,399;  Chafln,  Pro.,  665; 
Hisgen,  Ind.,  495;  Watson,  Pop.,  1,568. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1904  was:  Swallow,  Pro.,  612;  Debs,  Soc., 
853;  Watson,  Pop.,  5,051. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

The  vote  for  state  officers  will  not  be 
canvassed  until  the  Legislature  meets  in 
1911.  The  officers  elected  were: 

Governor — Emmett  O’Neal,  D. 
Lieutenant  Governor — ^Walter  D.  Seed,  D. 
Secretary  of  State — ^Cyrus  B.  Brown,  D. 
Treasurer — John  Purifoy,  D. 

Attorney  General — Robert  C.  Brlckell,  D. 
Auditor — C.  B.  Smith,  D. 

Commissioner  of  School  and  Public 
Lands— R.  F.  Kolb,  D. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — H. 
J!  Willingham,  D. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — J. 
R.  Dowdell,  D. 

Associate  Justices — A.  D.  Sayre,  D. ; 
Ormond  Somerville,  D.,  and  John  An¬ 
derson,  D. 


Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Mobile,  Monroe  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Population  (1900),  181,781.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  D.,  0,571. 

2.  Counties  of  Baldwin,  Butler, 
Conecuh,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Escam- 
I  la,  Montgomery,  Pike  and  Wilcox. 
Population  (1900),  239,653.  S.  H.  Dent, 
D.,  9,550. 

3.  Counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Cof¬ 
fee,  Dale,  Geneva,  Henry,  Houston,  Lee 
and  Russell.  Population  (1900),  223,409 
Henry  D.  Clayton,  D.,  9,173. 

4.  Counties  of  Calhoun.  Chilton  Cle¬ 

burne,  Dallas,  Shelby  and  Talladega. 
Population  (1900),  178,716.  Fred  S. 

Blackmon,  D.,  8,286;  J.  M.  Atkins,  R.. 
3,o72.  Blackmon’s  plurality,  4,714. 

5.  Counties  of  Autauga.  Chambers. 
Clay,  Coosa,  Elmore,  Lowndes,  Macon. 
Randolph  and  Tallapoosa.  Population 
(1900),  219,910.  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  D., 
10,058. 

6.  Counties  of  Fayette,  Greene,  Hale. 
Lamar,  Marion,  Pickens,  Sumter,  Tus- 
caloosa  and  Walker.  Population  (1900), 
218,324.  R.  P.  Hobson,  D.,  9,296;  A. 
D.  Mitchell.  R..  2,014.  Hobson’s  plu- 
raMty,  7,282. 

7.  Counties  of  Cherokee,  Cullinan. 
De  Kalb,  Etowah,  Franklin,  Marshall. 
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St.  Clair  and  Winston.  Population 
HUGO),  158,043.  J.  L.  Burnett,  D,, 
!>,4!»0:  M.  W.  Howard,  R.,  8,9T7,  Bur¬ 
nett's  plurality,  519, 

8.  Counties  of  Colbert,  ,Iackson, 
Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Mad¬ 
ison  and  Morgan.  Population  (1900), 
194,441.  William  Richardson,  D,,  8,7.85. 

9.  Counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Jeffer.son 
and  Perry.  Population  (1900).  213,820. 
O.  W.  L'ndcrwood,  D.,  10.114. 

I.egislature  of  1907-’10. 

I  Senate.  |  House.  |  J t.  bal. 


Republicans  . . . 

..I  1  1 

4  1 

5 

Democrats  . 

. . 1  35  1 

100  1 

1.35 

Dem.  majorities 

-  ■  1  34  1 

90  1 

130 

Vote  of 

State  Since  1900. 

1 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

. 1 

55,5121 

24,1901 

97,131 

67,649 

1902 — Governor 

. .'..i 

1904 — President 

. 1 

22, 472  i 

79,857 

1906 — Governor 

. 1 

10,002  i 

62,771 

1908 — President 

. 1 

26,283  i 

74,374 

ARK-4NS.4S. 

:  PRESID’T. 

GOVER.VOR. 

Rep. 

Dem 

'  Rep.  1  Dem. 

Counties. 

: 

1e’  = 

S'?  7 

i  ® 

't  "  • 

1  3 

■ 

1  : 

t  • 

:  < 

Arkansas  . . . 

673 

9.37 

399 

1067 

Ashley  . 

821 

1100 

395 

1233 

Ba  xte'r  . 

301 

607 

263 

694 

Benton  . 

1532 

3067 

985 

2504 

Boone  . 

682 

1149 

.552 

1312 

Bradley  . 

316 

906 

161 

990 

Calhoun  .... 

233 

554 

57 

647 

Carroll  . 

1051 

1295 

1118 

1525 

Chicot  . 

644 

438 

220 

9S5 

Clark  . 

1007 

1206 

437 

1314 

Clay  . 

1010 

1527 

730 

1645 

Cleburne  .... 

215 

506 

246 

923 

Cleveland  . . . 

426 

771 

156 

943 

Columbia  . . . 

817 

1613 

402 

1350 

Conwav  . 

821 

2533 

264 

2778 

Craighead  . . . 

710 

1653 

314 

1973 

Crawford  .... 

1339 

1261 

1176 

1670 

Crittenden  . . 

382 

428 

32 

1304 

Cross  . 

524 

705 

327 

979 

Dallas  . 

636 

721 

614 

949 

Desha  . 

265 

518 

441 

Drew  . 

680 

1123 

352 

1157 

Faulkner  . . . 

752 

1771 

550 

1784 

Franklin  .... 

568 

1311 

5S-> 

1496 

Fulton  . 

367 

741 

280 

831 

Garland  .... 

1109 

1340 

883 

1732 

Grant  . 

160 

524 

133 

598 

Greene  . 

549 

1606 

4Jil 

1846 

Hempstead  . . 

1350 

1779 

1402 

2569 

Hot  Spring... 

686 

8.33 

778 

1235 

Howard  . 

611 

967 

295 

1067 

Independence. 

945 

1529 

927 

2264 

Izard  . 

392 

873 

346 

1140 

Jackson  . 

864 

1055 

531 

13S2 

Jefferson  .... 

13.86 

1585 

616 

Johnson  . 

540 

1164 

532 

1490 

Lafayette  . . . 

550 

737 

362 

774 

Lawrence  .  . 

582 

1188 

377 

1517 

Lee  . 

354, 

11S2 

1305 

2274 

Lincoln  . 

159 1 

-  389 

806 

Little  River.. 

434 

660 

171 

664 

Logan  . 

11.51 

1716! 

1065 

1825 

Lonoke  . | 

5921 

13851 

489 1 

1696 

Counties. 

PRESID'T. 

GOVER.VOR. 

HO - 

Rep.  1  Dtm. 

Rep.  1  Lem. 

1 

- 

1 

P 

Z  3 

:  i-f  ^ 

Madison . 

1542 

14411 

i  1374  1402 

Marion  . 

370 

705 

359 

764 

Miller  . 

725 

103.81 

4.58 

1061 

Mississippi  . . 

930 

1172 

213 

1063 

Monroe  . 

912 

1022 

289 

675 

Montgomery 

553 

522 

415 

957 

Nevada  . 

890 

784 

348 

1080 

Newt:n  . 

5.S4 

377 

693 

496 

Ouachita  .... 

1156 

1504 

1071 

1417 

Perry  . 

608 

445 

237 

660 

Phillips  . 

1194 

393 

441 

1347 

Pike  . 

568 

602 

550 

924 

Poinsett  .... 

845 

462 

471 

1287 

Polk  . 

824 

629 

400 

1271 

Pope  . 

813 

1664 

710 

1441 

Prairie  . 

812 

1103 

312 

830 

Pulaski  . 

3539 

3893 

1308 

3820 

Randolph  . . . 

516 

1348 

543 

2019 

Saline  . 

369 

899 

205 

1286 

Scott  . 

48 » 

893 

348 

1138 

Searcy  . 

636 

597 

967 

^2S 

Sebastian  . . . 

2052 

303-5 

1175 

28;m 

Sevier  . 

521 

10731 

257 

llOo 

Sharp  . 

317 

940 

213 

936 

St.  Francis.. 

755 

619 

595 

1116 

Stone  . 

267 

496 1 

209 

540 

Union  . 

558 

1407 

1.53 

1576 

Van  Buren. . . 

670 

797 1 

771 

1060 

Washington 

1702 

27481 

1270 

2175 

White  . 

886 

17181 

676 

22S5 

\\  oodruft  . . . 

755 

10461 

267 

931 

Yell  . 

1040  J 

1743  J 

&52; 

1980 

Total . 

56679' 

87015 

395701 

101646 

Pluralitv  .... 

30336 

62  76 

Scattering  . . 

8351 

9196 

Whole  vote.. 

152045 

150312 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was;  Debs.  Soc.,  5.842;  C3;afln,  Pro. 
1H94;  Watson,  Pop..  1.020;  Hisgen.  Ind., 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  Daniel  Hogan,  Soc.,  9,196. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Secretary  of  State — Earle  W.  Hodges. 
D..  10C.5S3:  O.  N.  Harkey.  R.,  45.309. 

Treasurer — John  W.  Crockett.  D..  107.- 
307;  R.  S.  Granger.  R..  44.467. 

Auditor — John  R.  Jobe,  D.,  105,182;  J. 

C.  Smith.  R.,  45,464. 

-■attorney  General— Hal  L.  Norwood,  D.. 
106,953:  John  B.  Cox.  R.,  44,885. 

Land  Commissioner — Reuben  G.  Dye, 

D. ,  105.6e6;  Floyd  Thompson,  R.,  45.603. 
Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures 

and  Agriculture — Fred  H.  Phillips,  D., 
106,573:  Sam  R.  Young.  R.,  45.259. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— 
George  B.  Cook,  D.,  106,932;  Wallace 

Townsend.  R..  44.600. 

Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court — W. 
F.  Kirby.  D..  138,909. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Clay,  Craighead,  Crit¬ 
tenden.  Cross.  Greene.  Lee.  Mississippi, 
Phillips.  Potnsett.  St.  Francis  and 
Woodruff:  population  (1900).  180.790 — 
Robert  B.  Macon.  D.,  2.803. 

2.  Counties  of  Cleburne.  Fulton.  In¬ 
dependence,  Izard,  Jackson,  Lawrence. 
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Monroe,  Praii'ie,  Randolph.  Sharp, 
Stone  and  White;  population  (1900), 
184,192 — W.  A.  Oldfield,  D.,  5,053;  J.  T. 
Hall,  R.,  1,131.  Oldfield’s  plurality, 

3,922. 

3.  Counties  of  Baxter,  Benton,  Boone, 

CarrolU  Madison,  Marion,  Newton, 
Searcy,  Van  Buren  and  Washington; 
population  (1900),  177,396 — J.  C.  Floyd, 
D.,  5,131;  B,  S.  Granger,  R,,  ’  4,197. 

Floyd’s  plurality,  934. 

4.  Counties  of  Crawford,  Howard, 
Little  River,  Logan,  Miller,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Pike,  Polk,  Scott,  Sebastian  and 
.Sevier;  population  (1900),  191.752 — Ben 
Cravens,  D.,  3,369. 

5.  Counties  of  Conway,  Faulkner, 
Franklin,  Johnson.  Perry,  Pope,  Pulaski 
and  Yell;  population  (1900),  190,333 — 

H.  M.  Janeway,  D..  5,505;  A.  C.  Rem- 

mtl,  R.,  1,702.  .laneway's  plurality, 

3,80.3. 

6.  Counties  of  .Arkansas,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Desha,  Drew.  Garland,  Grant. 
Hot  Springs,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Lonoke 
and  Saline:  population  (1900),  196,292 — 

T,  Robinson,  D..  4,701  :  B.  C. 

Thcmpson.  R.,  1.062.  Robinson’s  plu¬ 
rality,  4,639. 

7.  Counties  of  Ashley,  Bradley,  Cal¬ 
houn,  Chicot,  Clark,  Columbia.  Hemp- 

’0.  Lafayette,  NeVa.da,  Ouachita  and 
Union:  population  11900),  190,509 — W. 

-  Goodwin,  D.,  5,266;  A.  L.  Wrilson,  R., 

I. 143.  Goodwin’s  plurality,  4,123. 

Legisla  nre  of  19ll-’12. 


Senate.  | 

House.  |Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

-  1 

6 

6 

Democrats . 

35 

94 

129 

Dem.  majorities. . 

35  1 

88 

123 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Rep. 


1904 — President 

1902 — Governor 
1904 — President 
1904 — Governor 
1906 — Governor 
1908 — President 
1908 — Governor 


44,800 

29,251 

46,860 

53,898 

41,505 

56,679 

45,409 


Dem. 


81,142 

77,354 

64,434 

91,991 

105,048 

87,015 

111,478 


CALIFORNIA. 


[  PRESID’T. 


-1908.- 


GOVERNOR. 


-1910- 


Counties. 

K*p.  1 

-i  i 

tt>  1 
;  1 

Dem. 

3J 

*1 

*< 

P» 

3 

Rep. 

2 

o  o  4;“ 
3  =-•  2 

:  ?  3 

Dem. 

2. «  ft 

—  o 

• 

Alameda  - . . 

21380 

7110 

15826 

9821 

Alpine  . 

75 

11 

65 

9 

Amador  .... 

1035 

874 

1000 

1100 

Butte  . 

3094 

2746 

2692 

2507 

Calaveras  . . 

1323 

833 

1037 

1127 

Colusa  . 

730 

1064 

649 

1313 

Contra  Costa 

3336 

1599 

2603 

2319 

Del  Norte... 

450 

202 

390 

316 

El  Dorado... 

986 

1019 

810 

1072 

Fresno  . 

6384 

4743 

6200 

5455 

Glenn  . 

618 

711 

585 

955 

Humboldt  .  . 

4221 

1206 

3050 

1688 

Imperial  .... 

— 

— 

1106 

801 

Inyo  . 

583 

618 

582 

634 

Kern  . 

2270 

2215 

2680 

3410 

Kings  . 

1198 

859 

1500 

1149 

PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

raft. .. 

Bryan. . 

Hiram 

W. 

John¬ 
son  . . . 

Theo¬ 
dore  A 
Bell... 

Lake  . 

625 

e'28 

1  570 

744 

Lassen  . 

531 

361 

622 

437 

Los  Ang:eles. 

41483 

22076 

30513 

23051 

Madera  . 

596 

574 

750 

777 

Marin  . 

2732 

983 

1955 

1897 

Mariposa  . . . 

352 

480 

403 

562 

Mendocino  . . 

2746 

1752 

2119 

2259 

Merced  .... 

1107 

IlOO 

1212 

1311 

Modoc  . 

620 

574 

635 

590 

Mono  . 

224 

121 

230 

156 

Monterey  . . . 

2486 

1616 

2580 

1839 

Napa  . 

2405 

1336 

1629 

2372 

Nevada  . 

1825 

1368 

1398 

1290 

Orange  . 

3244 

1911 

3028' 

2695 

Placer  . 

1865 

1491 

1560 

1603 

Plumas  . 

659 

395 

622 

423 

Riverside  . . . 

3229 

1374 

3026 

1914 

Sacramento. . : 

6515 

4633 

5217 

6033 

San  Benito.. 

937 

684 

915 

874 

San  Ber’dino 

4729 

2683 

4111 

3611 

San  Diego... 

5412 

2393 

4514 

2966 

San  Fran’ SCO 

33184 

21260 

25528 

240a5 

San  Joaquin. 

4470 

3331 

3969 

3851 

S.  L.  Obispo. 

2008 

13811 

2121 

1285 

San  Mateo. . . 

2867 

1314] 

2389 

1828 

S’ta  Barbara 

2713 

1640 

i  2334 

1995 

Santa  Clara. 

7950 

3836 

7078 

5416 

Santa  Cruz . . 

2886 

1643 

2508 

1706 

Shasta  . 

1891 

1389 

1723 

1606 

Sierra  . 

600 

410 

542 

385 

Siskiyou  .... 

1813 

1657 

1630 

1910 

Solano  . 

3115 

2033 

2301 

2919 

Sonoma  . 

5427 

3168 

3976 

4178 

Stanislaus  . . 

1663 

13901 

1992 

1798 

Sutter  . 

836 

662 

745 

146 

Tehama  . 

1064 

894 

1094 

118a 

Trinity  . 

393 

331 

4&4 

388 

Tulare  . 

2742 1  2329 

3113 

2877 

Tuolumne 

943 

878 

1080 

1179 

Ventura  .... 

1864 1  1181 

1  1696 

1545 

Yolo  . 

1707 

1553 

i  1466 

1804 

Yuba  . 

12701  902 

i  940 

1090 

Totals  .... 

214398 

127492 

1177191 

154835 

Plurality  . .  . 

86906 

i  22356 

Scattering  . . 

44707 

1  53626 

Whole  vote. . 

386597  1 

1  385652 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  28,659;  Chafin,  Pro., 
11,770;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  4,278. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Soc.,  47,819; 
Simeon  P.  Meads,  Pro.,  5,807. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — Albert  J.  Wal¬ 
lace,  R.,  168,145;  Timothy  Spellacy,  D., 
153,364;  F.  Wheeler,  Soc.,  45,830:  M.  W. 
Atwood.  Pro.,  5,592.  Wallace’s  plural¬ 
ity,  14.781. 

Secretary  of  State— (Frank  C.  Jordan, 
R.,  202,453;  Simeon  S.  Bayley,  D.,  106,- 
264:  E.  A.  Cantrell,  Soc.,  51,754;  J.  C. 
Dale,  Pro.,  6,779.  Jordan’s  plurality,  96,— 
189. 

Treasurer— W.  R.  Williams,  R.,  204,992; 
Tapper  S.  Malone,  D.,  103,426;  E.  A. 
Briggs,  Soc.,  41,124.  Williams’s  plural¬ 
ity,  101,5E6. 

Controller— A.  B.  Nye,  R.  and  D.,  308,- 
196;  W.  S.  Deeds,  Soc.,  41,697;  C.  V. 
Sturdevant,  Pro.,  6.904.  Nye’s  plurality, 
266,499. 


0«0 


ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


Attorney  General— U.  S.  Webb.  R., 

211,431;  J.  E.  Pemberton.  L».,  100,807;  H. 
L.  Eord,  Soc.,  51,158.  Webb's  plurality. 
110,024. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
Edward  Hyatt,  R.,  196,933;  Thomas  H. 
Kirk,  D.,  110,551;  Agnes  Downing,  Soc., 
40,905.  Hyatt’s  plurality.  80,382. 

Surveyor  Generai — W.  S.  Kingsbury,  R.. 
199,800;  E.  W.  Nolan.  D.,  107,199;  R. 
Gilhousen,  Soc.,  40,637.  Kingsbury's  plu¬ 
rality.  92,601. 

Superintendent  of  State  Printing — W. 
W.  Shannon,  R.,  208,011;  D.  W.  Ravens- 
croft,  U.,  100,438;  F.  M.  Elliott.  Soc.,  40.- 
736.  Shannon  s  plurality,  108,173. 

Justices  of  Supreme  Court — Henry  A. 
Melvin,  R..  181,803;  M.  C.  Sloss,  R..  193,- 
921;  William  P.  Lawlor,  D..  142,215;  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Bledsoe.  D.,  109,720.  Melvin's 
plurality,  39,588.  SIoss’s  plurality.  51,700. 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court — B.  Grant  'Tay¬ 
lor,  R.,  197,278;  H.  A.  Blanchard,  li.. 
109,624;  E.  M.  Shore,  Soc..  40,667.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  plurality,  87,654. 

Railroad  Commissioners — First  District: 
Alexander  Gordon.  R.,  44,474;  C.  L. 

Browning,  D.,  30,845.  Gordon’s  piural- 
ity,  13,629.  Second  District:  H.  D.  Dove- 
land,  R.,  32,880;  Barclay  Henley,  D,,  22,- 
218.  Doveland’s  plurality,  10,662.  Third 
District:  John  H.  Eshleman,  R.,  110.103; 
William  A.  Wall,  D.,  59,136.  Eshleman's 
plurality,  56,967. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation — First  District:  Edward  M.  Rolkin, 
R.,  27.942;  Edward  R.  Rock,  D..  20,470. 
Rolkin’s  plurality,  7,472.  Second  District: 
John  Mitchell,  R..  38,566;  Gavin.  D.,  21.- 
335.  Mitchell’s  plurality.  17,231.  Third 
District:  Richard  E.  Collins.  R.,  56.360; 
Mc.4.rthur.  Soc.,  5,358.  Collins’s  plurality, 
51,002.  Fourth  District:  Jefferson  Me— 
Elvaine,  R.,  90,983;  J.  H.  Boyd,  D..  48.- 
886.  McElvaine’s  plurality.  42,097. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Alpine.  Amador,  Cala¬ 
veras,  Del  Norte,  Eluoiaao,  Humbol-t, 
Dassen,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono.  Placer, 
Plumas,  Shasta,  Sierra  Nevada.  Siskiyou, 
Tehama,  Trinity  and  Tuolumne;  popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  180,871 — William  F.  Engle- 
bright,  R.,  16,570;  John  E.  Raker,  D., 
16.704.  Raker’s  plurality,  134. 

2.  Counties  of  Butte.  Colusa,  Glenn, 
Dake,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Napa,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Sonoma.  Sutter,  Tolo  and  Tuba; 
population  (1900),  200.785 — Wm.  Kent,  R., 
25,346;  I.  G.  Zumwalt,  D.,  22,229.  Kent’s 
plurality,  3,117. 

3.  Counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa 
and  Solano;  population  UOtOj,  172.386— 
Joseph  R.  Know-land,  R.,  34,291;  Miller, 
Soc.,  6,653.  Know-land's  plurality,  27,638. 

4.  Part  of  San  Francisco  County:  popu- 

altion  (19  jO),  178,858 — Julius  Kahn,  R., 
10.188;  Walter  MacArthur,  D..  6,636. 

Kahn’s  plurality,  3,552. 

6.  Part  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
counties  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara; 
population  (1900),  236,234 — Everis  H. 

Hayes.  R.,  33,205;  Thomas  E.  Hayden, 
D.,  15,345.  Hayes’s  plurality-,  17.920. 

6.  Counties  of  Fresno.  Kings.  Madera, 

Merced,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  San  Joa¬ 
quin,  Santa  Cruz  and  Stanislaus;  popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  135,839— James  C.  Needham. 
R..  19,717:  A.  D.  Cow-ell,  D..  18,405. 

Needham’s  plurality.  1,309. 

7.  County  of  Los  .4ngeles:  population 
(1900),  170,298 — William  D.  Stephens.  R. . 


.30,435;  Dorln  A.  Handley.  D.,  13,340. 

.^tepht-ns’s  plurality,  23,095. 

8.  Counties  of  Imperial,  Inyo,  Kem. 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino.  San 
Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara, 
T’ulare  and  Ventura;  population  (1900), 
189.782 — Sylvester  C.  Smith,  R.,  28,202; 
William  G.  Irving.  D.,  18.958.  Smith’s 
plurality,  9,244. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


Senate.  |  House. 

Jt.  bal. 

98 

22 

76 

Republicans  . 

Democrats  . 

Rep.  majorities... 

31  1  07 

9  1  13 

22  1  54 

Vote  of 

State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1900 — President 

. 1  164,7551 

124,986 

1902 — Governor 

. 1  146,332| 

143,783 

1904 — Presicent 

. J  205,2201 

89,294 

1906 — Governor 

.  125.8871 

117,700 

1908,  President. 

. 1  214,3981 

127,492 

COLORADO. 

PRESID’T.  PRESID’T. 


- 1904. -  - 1908. - 


Ooiintiei. 

Rep.  1  Dem.  ' 

j  Rep.  1  Dem. 

<  S 
®  o 

rS 

T 

1 

•A 

K 

r 

1  " 

Adams  . 

1  1115 

1  1041 

1301 

1232 

Arapahoe  . . . 

1  1351 

1  717 

1614 

1340 

.4rchuleta  . . . 

674 

1  357 

603 

506 

Bacca  . 

203 

130 

216 

179 

Bent  . 

812 

1  416 

915 

819 

Boulder  . 

5487 

1  4030 

4856 

6772 

Chaffee  . 

1612 

1  1601 

1233 

1697 

Cheyenne  . . . 

145 

i  69 

446 

831 

Clear  Creek. 

1694 

1252 

872 

1702 

Conejos  . 

2018 

901 

1736 

1336 

Costilla  . 

917 

606 

1061 

669 

Custer  . 

687 

612 

499 

566 

Delta  . 

1667 

1046 

1838 

2006 

Denver  . 

32667 

28968 

30193 

33146 

Dolores  . 

150 

167  L 

69 

184 

Douglas  .... 

792 

6241 

779 

629 

Eagle  . 

802 

6^ 

621 

828 

Elbert  . 

768 

4821 

973 

785 

9589 

62811 

8022 

6906 

Fremont  .... 

3533 

30671 

3069 

3146 

Garfield  . 

1639 

12801 

1504 

1898 

Gilpin  . 

1311 

12601 

843 

1185 

Grand  . 

476 

2661 

629 

487 

Gunnison  . . . 

1348 

12601 

889 

1481 

Hinsdale  .... 

243 

2391 

156 

216 

Huerfano  . . .  1 

2733 

9581 

3074 

776 

J vff erson  .... 

2903 

17391 

2623 

2683 

iCiowa  . 

180 

1241 

474 

406 

Kit  Carson..! 

3026 

2938, 

1918 

2662 

Lake  . | 

3026 

2938 

1918 

2562 

La  Plata _ 

1745 

1458 

1381 

2004 

Larimer  . . . .  | 

4138 

27 

4489 

3620 

Las  Animas. 

5218 

4436 

6716 

4212 

Lincoln  . I 

323 

132 

794 

576 

Logan  . 

821 

486 

1064 

960 

.Uesa  . 1 

2783 

1656 

3049 

2824 

Mineral  . j 

306 

575 

218 

488 

.Montezuma. . .  | 

1306 

922 

440 

948 

Montrose  ....| 

526 

663 

1193 

1461 

Morgan  . j 

1436 

4i)6 

1672 

1208 

Dtero  . j 

2975 

2225 

3232 

3542 

Ouray  . j 

916j 

1080 

639 

1066 

Park  . 1 

685 

669 

465 

807 

Phillips  . i 

444 

140 

508 

401 

Pitkin  . i 

922 

1120 

531 

1262 

Prowers  . . . .  j 

1155 

494 

14301 

1015 

Pueblo  . 1 

91731 

6966 

73371 

8092 

ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


661 


Counties. 


PRBSID’T. 


-1904.- 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


<  ffl 


PRBSID’T. 


-1908.- 


Rep.  1  Dem. 


•-3 

P 


W 

vs 

p 

B 


Rio  Blanco. . 

552 

391 

384 

466 

Rio  Grande. . 

1417 

690 

1122 

1139 

Routt  . 

1384 

856 

1098 

1403 

Saguache  . . . 

922 

697 

811 

817 

San  Juan.... 

708 

899 

647 

774 

San  Miguel . . 

1370 

797 

882 

927 

Sedgwick  . . . 

347 

131 

644 

278 

Summit  .... 

661 

669 

366 

743 

Teller  . 

6595 

4398 

3104 

4192 

Washington. . 

460 

191 

599 

424 

Weld  . 

4828 

2655 

6537 

4650 

Yuma  . 

1111 

625 

1061 

1148 

Totals  .... 

134687 

100105 

123700 

126644 

Plurality  . . . 

34582 

2944 

Scattering  ... 

8Ji91 

13£ 

>33 

Whole  vote.. 

243683 

263877 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  7,974;  Chafin,  Pro.,  6,559. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1904 
was:  Swallow,  Pro.,  3,438;  Debs,  Soc., 
4,304;  Corregan,  Soc.  Lab.,  335;  Watson, 
Pop.,  824. 


Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

Canvas  of  vote  for  state  officers  delayed. 
For  official  returns,  if  any,  see  “Addenda 
and  Errata.” 

Governor — John  P.  Shafroth,  D.,  elected. 

Lieutenant  Governor — Stephen  R.  Pitz- 
garald,  D.,  elected. 

Secretary  of  State — James  D.  Pearce, 
D.,  elected. 

Treasurer — :Roady  Kenehan,  D.,  elected. 

Auditor — M.  A.  Leddy,  D.,  elected. 

Attorney  General — Benjamin  Griffith,  R., 
elected. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
Katherine  M.  Cook,  D.,  elected. 

Railroad  Commissioner — Sheridan  S. 

Kendall,  R.,  elected. 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court — James  E. 
Carrigues,  R.,  elected. 

Regents  of  State  University — Miss  Anna 
Wolcott,  R.,  and  W.  J.  King,  R.,  elected. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

State  at  large — Edward  T.  Taylor,  D., 
105,700;  Isaac  N.  Stevens.  R.,  101,722; 
Bentley,  Soc.,  8,620;  Crusa,  Pro.,  4,689. 
Taylor’s  plurality,  3.978. 

1.  Counties  of  Adams,  Arapahoe,  Boul¬ 

der,  Denver,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Larimer, 
Logan,  Morgan,  Park,  Phillips,  Sedgwick. 
Washington,  Weld  and  Yuma;  population, 
245,979— Atterson  W.  Rucker,  D.,  40,458; 
James  C.  Burger,  R.,  37,966;  Martin, 

Soc.,  3,661;  Kindel,  Pro.,  1,744.  Rucker’s 
plurality,  2,492. 

2.  Counties  of  Archuleta,  Baca,  Bent, 

Chaffee,  Cheyenne,  Clear  Creek,  Conejos, 
Costilla,  Custer,  Delta,  Dolores,  Douglas, 
Eagle,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Gar¬ 
field,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale, 
Huerfano,  Kiowa,  Kit  Carson,  La  Plata, 
Las  Animas,  Lincoln,  Mesa,  Mineral, 
Montezuma,  Montrose,  Otero,  Ouray,  Pit¬ 
kin,  Prowers,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanco,  Rio 
Grande,  Routt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel,  Summit  and  Teller;  population 
(1900),  293,721— John  A.  Martin,  D., 

60,201;  James  A.  Orr,  R.,  57.006;  Loomis, 
Pro.,  2,320.  Martin’s  plurality,  3,195. 


Legislature  of  19H-’12. 


Senate. 

House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

9 

24 

33 

Democrats  . 

26 

41 

67 

Dem.  majority. . . . 

17 

17 

34 

Vote  of  State  Slnee  1900. 


Rep.  1  Dem. 

93,072 

87,684 

45,689 

134,687 

113,764 

92,646 

123,700 

118,963 

122,733 

80,727 

38,103 

100,105 

123,092 

74,612 

126,644 

130,141 

1903 — Sup.  Court  Justice. 

1908,  Governor . 

♦Unseated  by  Legislature. 


CONNECTICUT. 


PRESID’T. 

PRESID’T. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

hi 

U 

2.0 

n 

P 

a 

•  u 

K 

P 

;  f 

p 

3 

Fairfield  .... 

23490 

15796 

24064 

14917 

1  lartford  .... 

23865 

16204 

24781 

12967 

Litchfield  .... 

8797 

4500 

8978 

4128 

Middlesex  ... 

4991 

3167 

5071 

2935' 

New  Haven.. 

31663 

21744 

32204 

22394 

New  London. 

10386 

7093 

9941 

6549 

Tolland  . 

2964 

1772 

2816 

1742 

Windham  .... 

4934 

2883 

4960 

2623 

Totals  . 

111089 

72909 

112815 

68256 

Plurality  .... 

38180 

44660 

Scattering  ... 

7 

18 

8826 

Whole  vote... 

191116 

189896 

The  scattering  vote  lor  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs,  Soc..  5,113;  Chafin, 

Pro.,  2,380:  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  608; 
Hisgen,  Ind.,  728. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1904  was:  Swallow,  Pro.,  1,506;  Debs, 
Soc.,  4,543:  Corregan,  Soc.  Lab.,  575; 
Watson,  Pop.,  495. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

(Official  canvass  of  vote  lor  state 
officers  delayed.  For  official  figures  see 
“Addenda  and  Errata.”) 

Governor  (figures  unofficial) — Charles 
I.  Goodwin,  R..  73  919;  Simeon  E,  Bald¬ 
win.  D.,  76.948;  Robert  Hunter,  Soc., 

10.788;  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  Pro..  1,849. 

Lieutenant  Governor  —  Dennis  A. 
Blakeslee,  R.,  elected. 

Secretary  of  State  —  Matthew  H. 
Rnerers,  R.,  elected. 

Treasurer — Costello  Lippltt,  R.,  elected. 

Controller  —  Thoipas  D.  Bradstreet, 
R.,  elected. 

Attorney  General — John  H.  Light,  R., 
“lected. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

State  at  Large — .John  Q.  Tilson,  R., 
T9, .585:  George  P.  Ingersoll.  D..  73.221; 
Samuel  E.  Boardsley,  Pro..  10,304;  Will¬ 
iam  P.  Barstow,  Soc.,  1,874;  Max  Feld¬ 
man,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,163.  Tllson’s  plu¬ 
rality,  6,364. 

1.  Counties  of  Hartford  and  Tolland; 
population  (1900),  220,003 — E,  Stevens 

Henry,  R.,  19,367;  Augustus  Lonergan, 


3  IN 

STATES. 

\ote  of 

state  Since  1900. 

i 

1  Rep. 

Dem. 

!  1900, 

President . 

. 1  22,537 

18,865 

1900, 

Governor. 

. 1  22,421 

18,808 

1902, 

Treasurer . 

. 1  20,705 

16,652 

,  1904, 

President. 

. i  23.712 

19,347 

1  1904, 

Governor. 

. 1  22,532 

19, 780 

1906, 

Treasurer. 

. 1  20,153 

17,162 

■  1908, 

President. 

. 1  26,007 

22,072 

'  1908. 

Governor. 

. i  24,706 

22,794 

CG2 


U.,  IS. 132;  Herbert  N.  Beebe,  Pro., 
1,S10:  Edward  E.  Agard,  Soc.,  003; 
Anton  Rossmeisl,  See.  Lab.,  313. 
Henrv's  plurality,  1,235. 

2.  founlies  of  Middlesex  and  N'ew 
Haven;  population  (1900),  310,923 — An¬ 
drew  X.  Shepard,  R.,  24,480;  Thomas 
L.  Reilly,  D.,  27,492;  Julius  .V.  Paecht, 
l.To.,  :!.708;  Thomas  R.  Thompson.  Soc.. 
423;  Otto  Ruckser.  Soc.  Lab.,  375. 
Reilly's  plurality,  3,012. 

3.  Counties  of  X’ew  London  and 
Windham;  population  (1900),  129.019 — 
Edwin  W.  Higgins.  R..  10.011;  Raymond 
.1.  Jodoin,  D..  9,993;  Edward  P.  Clark. 
Pro..  557;  James  M.  Young,  Soc.,  344; 
Louis  Weingarth.  Soc.,  Lab.,  90.  Hig¬ 
gins's  pluralits',  -78. 

4.  Countie.s  of  Flairfleld  and  Litch¬ 
field;  population  (1900),  247,875  — 

Ehenezer  J.  Hill.  R.,  23,479;  Lvnn  W. 
Wilson  D..  20,030;  Charles  T.  '  Peach. 
Pro..  3.000:  Elisha  Z.  Ellis.  Soc.,  413; 
Edward  Pryor,  Soc.  Lab..  372.  Hill's 
plurality,  2,843. 

Legislature  of  1911-’! 2. 


i'LOKID.V. 


Senate.  I  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


liepublicans  . J  21 

Democrats  . |  14 

Rep.  matorities.. .  .  (  7 

1  159  1 

1  97 

'  62  1 

ISO 

111 

69 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1900. 

President . j 

1  102,.572| 

74.014 

1002. 

Governor . | 

8r,..3.3«| 

69,. 3.30 

1904. 

President . j 

111.0,891 

72.909 

1004. 

Governor . i 

1  104,7.361 

79,164 

1906. 

Governor . 

.88.3,841 

67.770 

Governor . | 

98.179! 

J32.260 

DELAWARE. 


PRESID'T.  TREAS’RER 


-1908.- 


Countles. 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


►4 

pa 

9 


a 


Kent  . I  4158 

X'ew  Castle. .  I  14979 
Sussex  . '  5870 


12964 

5013 


Totals . :  2.5007  22 

Plurality  ...I  2935! 

Scattering  .  .  j  945 

Whole  vote.. .  '  48024 


- lOlU. 

Rep.l 

Dem. 

SOC 
o  P 
o  < 

P  ^ 

'  !  .“*  ^ 

a  - 

1  3903 1 

1  122491 

1  5534 

3847 

12149 

5111 

1  216861  21107 

1  5791 

;  1245 

44038 


The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  Hiram  B.  Hatch.  Pro.,  701; 
William  Bodenstedt.  Soc.,  544. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs.  Soc.,  240;  Chafin.  Pro.. 
077 :  Hisgen,  Ind.,  28. 

Vote  for  Congressman, 

State,  at  large — William  H. 

22.410:  Robert  C.  White,  D.. 

W.  Brosius.  Pro..  775;  Frank 
Sue..  5.35.  Heald’s  plurality, 


1910. 

Heald,  R., 
20,281;  L. 
A.  Houck. 
2,129. 


Counties. 

PRESID'T. 

PRESID'T. 

- 1901. - 

- 1908. - 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

£? 

^  o 
•  n 

:  T 

“v 

P 

X 

• 

•1 

1  __ 

9 

• 

m 

0 

1  : 

Allachua  . . . . 

543 

1  1277 

I  595 1  1367 

Baker  . 

126 

207 

1  1721  297 

Brevard  . . . . 

125 

553 

1  643 

Bradford 

1  124 

1  633 

1  176 

i  723 

Calhoun  .... 

1  160 

1  162 

i  212 

1  252 

Citrus  . 

1  21 

369 

1  "3 

1  459 

Clay  . 

50 

247 

)■  102 

!  337 

Columbia  . . . 

I  317 

I  595 1 

:  309 

6sr> 

Dade  . 

1  307 

887 

35t> 

977 

De  Soto . 

188 

721 

240 

811 

Duval . 

671 

2011 

728 

2109 

Escambia  ... 

497 

1673 

649 

1663 

Franklin  .... 

144 

836 

196 

426 

Gadsden . 

64 

471 

106 

661 

Hamilton  . . . 

166 

466 

207 

54fi 

Hernando  . . . 

12 

172 

64 

262 

Hillsborough 

616 

1976 

668 

2066 

Holmes  . 

140 

2^ 

102 

274 

Jackson  . 

864 

1186 

406 

1276 

Jefferson  .... 

123 

471 

175 

661 

La  Fayette. . 

122 

275 

174 

366 

Lake  . 

148 

629 

200 

619 

Lee  . 

84 

266 

136 

366 

Leon  . 

84 

649 

186 

739 

Le^^y  . 

161 

426 

1  203 

616 

Liberty  . | 

60 

1431 

102 

233 

Madison  . 

66 

665 

118 

686 

Manatee  .... 

91 

692 

143 

682 

Marlon  . 

280 

1091 

282 

1181 

Monroe  . 

287 

680 

839 

770 

Nassau . 

161 

606 

213 

599 

Orange  . 

816 

874 

867 

972 

Osceola  . 

66 

271 

117 

361 

Pasco  . 

96 

453 

148 

643 

Polk  . 

125 

866 

177 

1069 

Putnam  . 

210 

662 

2A2 

6S2 

Santa  Rosa.. 

78 

408 

1281 

4*6 

St.  Johns. . . . 

204 

660 

2561 

640 

Sumter  . 

61 

816i 

1131 

406 

Suwanee  .... 

126 

684 

1771 

674 

Tavlor  . 

119 

168 

1711 

288 

Volusia  . 

263 

664 

3151 

744 

Wakulla  .... 

39 

233 

911 

323 

Walton  . 

322 

364 

374 1 

444 

Washln^on  . 

202 

414 

254  J 

604 

Totals . 

8314 

270461 

106541 

31104 

T^lnraMtv 

18732' 

1 

20450 

Scattering 

8947  1 

7702 

Whole  vote. . 

39307  1 

49460 

I.egislaliire  of  1911-’1'2. 


Republicans  . . . 

Democrats  . 

Rep.  majority. . . . ' 


I  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


(The  State  totals  are  official.  The  coun¬ 
ty  figures  are  not  official.) 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs.  Soc.,  3,747;  Chafln.  Pro.,  563: 
Watson.  Pop.,  1,946;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  1.358. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was:  Swallow,  Pro..  6;  Debs,  Soc..  2,337; 
Watson.  Pop.,  1.606. 
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Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

(The  Republican  party  had  no  state 
ticket  in  the  field  in  1910.) 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — R.  S. 
Ccckreil,  D.,  25.898;  R.  F,  Taylor,  D., 
25,619. 

Railroad  Commissioners — R.  Hudson 

Burr,  D.,  25,259;  N,  A.  Blitch,  D.,  23,563; 
A.  N.  Jackson,  Soc.,  10,204;  J.  H.  Lastin- 
ger,  Soc.,  5,110.  Burr’s  plurality,  15,055. 
Blitch’s  plurality,  13,359. 

A  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  defeated  by  24,506  votes  for 
to  29,271  against. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Citrus,  De  Scto,  Her¬ 
nando,  Hillsboro,  Lafayette.  Lake,  Lee, 
Levy,  Manatee,  Marion,  Monroe,  Pasco, 
Polk,  Sumter  and  Taylor — Population 
1905),  193,415.  S.  M.  Sparkman.  D..  10,- 
525;  C.  C.  Allen,  Soc.,  2,346.  Sparkman’s 
plurality,  8,179. 

2.  Counties  of  Alachua,  Baker,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Brevard,  Clay.  Cclumbia,  Dade,  Du-» 
val,  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Orange,  Osceola, 
Putnam,  St.  Johns,  St.  Lucie,  Suwanee 
and  Volusia — Population  (1905),  231,818. 
Frank  Clark,  D.,  11,626;  Thomas  C.  Bud- 
dington,  R.,  1.372;  Thomas  C.  W.  Cox, 
Sec.,  1,804.  Clark’s  plurality,  9,822. 

3.  Counties  of  Calhoun.  Escambia, 
Franklin.  Gadsden,  Holmes.  Jackson.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Leon.  Liberty,  Madison,  Santa 
Rosa,  Wakulla.  Walton  and  Washington — 
Population  (1905),  187,308.  Dannette  C. 
Mays,  D.,  8,844;  Eric  von  Axelson,  Soc., 
1,032.  May’s  plurality,  7.812. 

Legislature  of  1911-'12. 

Counties. 

PRESID'T. 

PRESID’T. 
- 1908. - 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

<  td 
2,0  ' 
r*-  O 
•  ce 

•:  “f 

p 

"J 

<0 

H 

p 

i-fc 

Cd 

P 

0 

Campbell  . , . 

Carroll  . 

Catoosa  .... 
Charlton  . . . 
Chatham  . . . 
Chattah’chee 
(i:hattooga  . . . 
(jherokee  . . . 

Clarke  . 

Clay  . 

Clayton  . 

(jlinch  . 

Cobb  . 

Coffee  . 

Colquitt  .... 
Columbia  . . . 

Coweta  . 

Crawford  . . . 

Crisp  . 

Dade  . 

Dawson  .... 
Decatur  .... 
De  ivalb  .... 

Dodge  . 

Dooly  . 

Dougherty  . . 
Douglas  .... 

Early  . 

Echols  . 

Effingham  ... 

Elbert  . 

Emanuel  .... 

40 

400 

120 

31 

363 

62 

378 

246 

118 

47 

59 

141 

220 

267 

2 

62 

160 

4 

37 

260 

182 

213 

98 

107 

45 

133 

12 

12 

40 

6 

94 

653 

308 

1187 

281 

207 

2645 

107 

472 

622 

773 

270 

333 

285 

1171 

671 

189 

446 

1070' 

314 

217 

267 

985 
759 
688 

986 
475 
230 
466 
159 
359 
877 
619 

140 

605 

213 

53 

1209 

118 

716 

665 

207 

161 

223 

157 
648 
382 
125 

12 

220 

24 

206 

72 

219 

637 

366 

177 

271 

158 
181 

-  173 
15 
89 
103 
630 
081 

210 

917 

317 

124 
3305 

111 

437 

326 

720 

242 

248 

202 

889 

634 

390 

144 

1032 

285 

452 

228 

125 
782 
740 
644 
607 
683 
152 
375 
140 
802 
714 
649 
420 

1  Senate.  1  House.  IJt.  bal. 

Fayette  . 

"69 

360 

i62 

338 

_ .1 

32  } 

68 

j 

inn 

466 

1692 

677 

1204 

Dem.  majorities. .  fsl 

32  1 

68 

1 

100 

Forsyth  . 

259 

470 

345 

160 

207 

486 

263 

379 

Vote 

01  State  Since 

1900. 

Fulton  . 

1769 

6377 

2906 

4790 

- 

617 

650 

619 

360 

1  xvep.  1 

11 

117 

52 

63 

1900,  President  .... 

7,499 

28,077 

.816 

501 

298 

467 

1900.  Governor  .... 

....1 

6,238 

29,251 

828 

625 

616 

476 

1904,  President  . 

.  .  .  .  [ 

8.314 

27,046 

238 

463 

6,357 

28,971 

201 

451 

428 

412 

1908,  President  .... 

....1 

10,654 

31,104 

Gwinnett  . . . 

132 

1219 

641 

677 

1908,  Governor  .... 

....I 

6,453 

33,036 

Habersham  . 

229 

681 

230 

364 

Hall  . 

190 

1135 

634 

707 

GEORGIA. 

Hancock  .... 

23 

631 

80 

457 

— - - 

— 

- 

477 

349 

606 

262 

PRESIP’T. 

PRESID’T. 

Harris  . 

80 

649 

94 

656 

- 1904. - 

- Ift08. - 

Hart  . 

93 

482 

192 

408 

Counties, 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep 

Dem, 

Heard  . 

9 

64 

361 

461 

5 

194 

203 

369 

<  M 

w 

Houston  .... 

78 

768 

27 

856 

Vi 

Irwin  . 

342 

658 

174 

388 

to 

Jackson  . 

496 

963 

406 

735 

:  T 

Jasper  . 

60 

613 

155 

657 

iri<? 

179! 

Appling  .... 

237 

654 

250 

249 

Jefferson  .... 

121 

378 

361 

373 

Baker  . 

8 

511 

36 

149 

.Tenkins  . 

_ 

_ 

63 

188 

Baldwin . 

16 

494 

201 

417 

Johnson  .... 

59 

257 

162 

135 

Banks  . 

199 

424 

221 

211 

Jones  . 1 

89 

498 

322 

385 

Bartow  . 

406 

791 

780 

726 

Laurens  .... 

390 

878 

7311 

957 

Ben  Hill  .... 

— 

— 

412 

407 

Lee . . 

73 

297 

252 

337 

Berrien  . 

68 

889 

212 

695 

Liberty  . . . .  1 

245 

242 

412 

219 

Bibb  . 

236 

2117 

665 

1946 

Lincoln  . 

_ 

196 

1 

157 

Brooks  . 

102 

429 

362 

472 

Lowndes  .... 

289 

888 

154 

681 

Bryan  . 

191 

256 

— 

Lumpkin  .... 

253 

62.5 

218 

261 

Bulloch  . 

64 

574 

116 

756 

Macon  . 

180 

465 

196 

350 

Burke  . 

52 

657 

193 

519 

Madison  .... 

49 

733 

170 

660 

Butts  . 

80 

531 

167 

348 

Marlon  . 

61 

247 

165 

217 

Calhoun  .... 

19 

345 

106 

272 

McDuffie 

4 

196 

25 

157 

Camden  .... 

312 

380 

233 

181 

McIntosh  . . . 

190 

144 

161 

147 

064 
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Counties. 


Meriwether 
Miller  . 
Milton 
Mitchell 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan  . . 
Murray  . . 
Muscogee 
Newton  . . 
Oconee  . . . 
Oglethorpe 
Paulding  . 
Pickens  . . 
Pierce  . . . 

Pike  . 

Polk . 

Pulaski  . 
Putnam  . 
Quitman  . 
Rabun  . . . 
Randolph 
Richmond 
Rockdale 
Schley  . 
Screven 
Spalding 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Sumter 
Talbott 
Tallferro 
Tattnall 
Taylor  . 
Telfair  . 
Terrell  . 
Thomas 
Tift  . . . 
Toombs 
Towns 
Troup  . 
Turner 
Twiggs 
Union 
Upson  . 
Walker 
Walton 
Ware  . . 
Warren 
Washlngto 
Wa^e 
Webster 
White  . . 
Whitfield 
Wilcox  . 
Wilkes  . 
Wilkinson 
Worth  . . 


Totals 
Plurality 
Scattering 
Whole  vote 


— 


PRESID'T. 

PRESID’T. 

- 1904. - 

tOOP 

Rep.l 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

a? 

2.0 

•  CO 

•  o 

•  i 

P 

pr 

A 

w 

P 

P 

98 

765 

211 

683 

1 

174 

23 

161 

25 

263 

120 

182 

145 

511 

196 

655 

36 

482 

162 

466 

121 

693 

254 

414 

67 

612 

187 

462 

252 

270 

639 

312 

164 

1522 

459 

1599 

354 

928 

303 

643 

99 

198 

61 

136 

5 

719 

67 

495 

341 

402 

630 

256 

810 

347 

731 

187 

73 

354 

150 

295 

92 

662 

230 

727 

689 

653 

901 

492 

29 

605 

107 

651 

3 

673 

20 

410 

35 

119 

31 

87 

121 

364 

171 

233 

87 

561 

366 

622 

174 

1818 

267 

1727 

133 

434 

172 

352 

65 

243 

173 

219 

25 

430 

428 

355 

142 

905 

199 

725 

— 

— 

261 

306 

155 

429 

241 

415 

159 

918 

476 

876 

74 

484 

129 

408 

184 

377 

216 

235 

171 

621 

263 

634 

63 

309 

1.59 

253 

44 

781 

29 

613 

77 

630 

142 

628 

374 

862 

723 

765 

— 

— 

104 

450 

— 

— 

200 

282 

417 

338 

291 

196 

20 

891 

45 

714 

— 

— 

105 

276 

30 

378 

73 

301 

466 

419 

418 

344 

77 

468 

145 

369 

611 

858 

925 

754 

245 

877 

389 

727 

636 

190 

771 

75 

220 

166 

168 

195 

976 

267 

630 

89 

417 

344 

394 

b'd 

165 

117 

114 

179 

297 

183 

121 

427 

669 

775 

686 

194 

601 

120 

380 

6 

622 

65 

667 

37 

639 

55 

280 

272 

629 

237 

457 

24003 

223 

129S 

83472 

69469 

92 

67 

41692 

186 

1327 

72360 

30658 

85 

27 

J  ®  iTesioent  in  190S 

®S4;  Chafin,  Pro.,  1.059; 
Watson.  Pop.,  16.965;  Hlsgen.  Ind..  77. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was:  Swallow,  Pro..  684;  Debs.  Soc.,  197; 
Watson.  Pop..  21.611.  • 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

(The  vote  of  Georgia  for  state  officers 
is  not  accessible  to  the  public.  At  the 


"lection  of  1910  there  was  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  candidates). 
These  officers  were  elected: 

Governor — Hoke  Smith,  D..  who  re¬ 
ceived  approximately  95.000  votes  to 
about  17,000  for  Joseph  II.  Brown,  D.. 
but  not  a  party  candidate. 

Secretary  of  State — Philip  Cook.  D.. 
elected. 

Controller — William  Wrlglit.  D.. 

f  lected. 

Treasurer — TV.  G.  Speer.  D..  elected. 

.\ttorney  General — T.  B.  Felder,  D.. 
"lected. 

I ’ommissioner  of  .tVgrlculture — Thomas 
;  Hudson.  D..  elected. 

I  Pension  (Commissioner — John  W.  Llnd- 
;  say,  D.,  elected. 

■Railroad  Commissioner — James  Perry. 
D..  elected. 

School  Commissioner — 51.  L.  Brittain. 
D.,  elected. 

Prison  Commissioner — Robert  Davi¬ 
son  D..  elected. 

Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
William  H.  Fish.  D.,  elected. 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court — Marcus  W.  Beck,  D..  elected. 

.Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — Ar¬ 
thur  G  Powell,  D.,  elected. 

5'ote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Bryan.  Bulloch.  Burke, 

'  Chatham.  Effingham,  Emanuel,  Jenkins. 

.  Liberty,  McIntosh.  Screven.  Tattnall 
and  Toombs:  population  (1909).  219.4.53 
^  — Charles  Ed-wards.  D..  2.019. 

1  2.  Counties  of  Baker.  Berrien.  Cal¬ 

houn,  Clay.  Colquitt,  Decatur,  Dough¬ 
erty.  Early,  Grady,  Miller.  Mitchell. 

!  Quitman,  Randolph.  Terrell.  Tift. 
Thomas,  Turner  and  Worth:  popula¬ 
tion  (1909),  237,091 — S.  A.  Roddenberry. 
D..  3,179. 

3.  Counties  of  Ben  Hill.  Crawford. 
Crisp,  Dooly,  Houston,  Lee.  Macon.  Pu¬ 
laski.  Schley.  Stewart.  Sumter.  Taj'lor. 
Twiggs,  Webster  and  Wilcox:  population 
1900).  1.S4. 770— Dudley  Hughes.  D.,  2.855. 

4.  Counties  of  Carroll.  Chattahoo¬ 
chee.  Coweta.  Harris,  Heard.  Marion. 
Meriwether.  Muscogee.  Talbot  and 
Troup:  population  (1909),  185.986 — W. 
C.  Adamson.  D..  2.815. 

5.  Counties  of  Campbell.  Clayton.  De 
Kalb,  Douglas,  Fulton,  Newton,  Rockdale 
and  Walton:  population  (1909).  211,527 
— William  Schley  Howard,  D..  4,091. 

6.  Counties  of  Baldwin,  Bibb.  Butts, 
Fayette.  Henry.  Jones.  Monroe,  Pike. 
Spalding  and  Xjpson:  population  (1909). 
193.852— Charles  Bartlett.  D..  3.351. 

7.  Counties  of  Bartow,  Catoosa. 
Chattooga,  Cobb,  Dade.  Floyd,  Gordon, 
Har.alson,  Murray.  Paulding.  Polk. 
Walker  ajid  Whitfield;  population 
(1999),  197.612 — Gordon  Lee.  D..  7.146; 
Walter  Akerman.  R.,  2.285.  Lee’s  plu- 
r.tlity,  4,861. 

S.  Counties  of  Clarke.  Elbert.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Greene,  Hart.  .Jasper.  Madison.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Oconee,  Oglethorpe.  Putnam  and 
Wilkes:  population  (1909).  185.126 — 

Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Ind.  D..  k635:  Will¬ 
iam  Howard.  D.,  6.222.  Tribble's  plu¬ 
rality.  2.413. 

9.  Counties  of  Banks.  Cherokee.  Daw¬ 
son.  Fannin,  Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Gwinnett. 
Habersham.  Hall,  Jackson.  Lumpkin. 
Milton.  Pickens.  Rabun.  Stephens.  Towns, 
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Union  and  White;  population  (1909), 
202.335 — Thomas  M.  Bell,  D.,  4,285. 

10.  counties  of  Columbia,  Glascock, 
Jefferson,  Hancock,  Lincoln,  McDuffie, 

I  Richmond’,  Tailiaferro,  Warren.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wilkinson:  population  (1909), 
181,395 — Thomas  Hardwick,  D.,  4,331; 
C.  E.  McGregor,  Ind.  D..  1,418.  Hard¬ 
wick’s  plurality,  2,913. 

11.  Counties  of  Appling,  Brooks,  Cam¬ 
den,  Charlton,  Clinch,  Coffee,  Dodge, 
Echols,  Glynn,  Irwin,  Jeff  Davis.  John¬ 
son,  Laurens,  Lowndes,  Montgomery, 
Pierce,  Telfair,  Ware  and  Wayne;  popu¬ 
lation  (1909),  217,184 — William  Brant¬ 
ley,  D.,  3,160. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


[Senate.  |  House.  |  Jt.  bal. 


Democi-ats  . j 

44 

181 

225 

Dem.  majorities. .  ] 

44 

181 

225 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Rep.  I  Dem.  j  Pop. 


1900, 

President  . . . 

35,035 

81,700 

4,584 

1902, 

Governor. . . . 

- - - 

81,538 

5,566 

1904, 

President. . . . 

24,003 

83,472 

21,511 

1904, 

Governor. . . . 

— 

68,880 

1906, 

Governor. . . . 

— 

77,300 

— 

1908, 

President .... 

41,692 

72,350 

16,965 

1908. 

Governor .... 

— - 

112,291 

independent. 


IDAHO. 


PRESIDENT. 

GOVERNOR. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

M 

l-b 

P 

3 

P  3 

£a 

H 

O  OQ 

:  ® 

4778 

3721 

4135 

3944 

Bannock  . 

2690 

1892 

2064 

2423 

Bear  Lake 

1460 

933 

1364 

909 

Bingham  . 

3277 

1749 

2166 

2264 

Blaine  .  . . 

1197 

1248 

899 

1390 

Boise  .... 

877 

862 

881 

721 

Bonner  . .  . 

2512 

1223 

1893 

1195 

Canyon  .  . 

4023 

2783 

3209 

2620 

Cassia  .  .  . 

1049 

600 

1001 

783 

Custer  . .  . 

521 

598 

298 

669 

Elmore 

662 

666 

687 

765 

Fremont  . 

3920 

2854 

2573 

3776 

Idaho  .... 

2126 

1833 

1441 

1595 

Kootenai  . 

4407 

2206 

2259 

2932 

Latah  .... 

3101 

1802 

2304 

1599 

Lemhi  .  .  . 

809 

777 

786 

891 

Lincoln  ,  . 

1310 

804 

1748 

1640 

Nez  Perce. 

3871 

2843 

2307 

1599 

Oneida  . .  . 

2595 

1512 

2685 

1412 

Owyhee  .  . 

604 

650 

434 

573 

Shoshone  . 

3256 

2109 

1716 

2571 

Twin  Falls 

1757 

1031 

1636 

1808 

Wash'ton. . 

1819 

1452 

1525 

1659 

Totals  . . 

52621 

36162 

39961 

40856 

Plurality  . 

16459 

895 

Scattering:. 

8505 

.5342 

Whole  vote. 

97288 

86159 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs,  Soc.,  6,400;  Chafln,  Pro., 
1,968;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  119. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 


1910  was:  Sidney  W.  Motley,  Soc.,  5,342. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Lieutenant  Governor — Lewis  H.  Sweet- 
ser,  R.,  41,776;  Edgar  J.  Hunter.  D., 
34,763;  M.  C.  Gifford.  Soc.,  5,791.  Siyeet- 
ser's  plurality,  7,013. 

Secretary  of  State — ^W.  L.  Gifford,  R., 
41,583;  O.  V.  Badley,  D..  35,353;  D.  G. 
Mahoney,  Soc.,  5,496.  Gifford's  plural¬ 
ity,  6,230. 

Auditor — Stephen  D.  Taylor,  R.,  43,- 
639;  Egbert  W.  Jones,  D.,  32,665;  G.  W. 
Tripelow,  Soc.,  5,510.  Taylor’s  plurality, 
10,974. 

Treasurer — O.  V.  Allen,  R.,  43,309;  Jo¬ 
seph  Carruth,  D.,  34,590;  J.  M.  Meyer, 
Soc.,  5,598.  Allen’s  plurality,  8,719. 

Attorney  General — Daniel  C.  McDou- 
gal,  R.,  40,229;  Frank  L.  Moore,  D.,  36,- 
323;  C.  H.  Felton,  Soc.,  5,482.  McDou- 
gal’s  plurality,  3,906. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
Grace  M.  Shepherd,  R.,  43,849;  Ger¬ 

trude  F.  Noble,  D.,  33,183;  Elizabeth  H. 
Crabbe,  Soc.,  5,433.  Shepherd’s  plurality, 
10,666. 

Mine  Inspector — Robert  N.  Bell,  R., 
44,830;  Jay  Czizek,  D.,  30,853;  C.  B. 
Pendleton,  Soc.,  5,618.  Bell’s  plurality, 
13,977. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — Isaac 
W.  Sullivan,  R.,  43,067:  James  D.  Mc- 
Clear,  D.,  32,926;  J.  H.  Coon,  Soc.,  5,531. 
Sullivan’s  plurality,  10,141. 

Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 

State  at  Large — Burton  L.  French,  R., 
46,401;  Arthur  M.  Bowen,  D.,  31,832; 
Rolla  Myer,  Soc.,  5,463.  French’s  plu¬ 
rality,  14,569. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


Senate.  1  House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . .  . 

14 

34 

48 

Democrats  .... 

9 

25 

34 

Rep.  majorities.. 

5 

9 

14 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Rep.  I  Dem. 


1900,  President . 

27,198 

29,414 

1900,  Governor . 

26,468 

28,628 

1902,  Governor . 

31,874 

26,021 

1904,  President . 

47,783 

18,480 

1904,  Governor . 

41,877 

24,192 

1906,  Governor . 

38.386 

29,496 

1908,  President . 

52,621 

36,162 

1908,  Governor . 

47,864 

40,145 

ILLINOIS. 


PRBSID’T. 

TREASUR’R. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft . 

j 

Bryan . 

E.  S.  i 

Mitchell . 

H.  K. 

Hartley. 

Adams  . 

7233 

8294 

4455 

6657 

Alexander  . . 

3790 

2027 

2541 

2208 

Bond  . 

2143 

1465 

1827 

1186 

Boone  . 

2805 

687 

1664 

229 

Brown  . 

947 

1609 

480 

1044 

Bureau  . 

5280 

2871 

3601 

1726 

Calhoun  .... 

735 

905 

542 

869 

Carroll  . 

2875 

1129 

2041 

694 

Cass  . 

1878 

2434 

1381 

1948 

0(!G 


ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


PRESID’T. 

ifHEASUR’K. 

1 

PRESIDT. 

TREASUR'R. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Counties. 

Taft . 

I _  _ i 

1 

Hrvan . 

1 

i 

o 

II.  K. 

Hartley. 

Counties. 

raft . 

S*  ■ 

,  r  CC 
o 

2. 

ti.  K. 
Hartley. 

i 

Champaign 

710:^ 

4b30| 

j  5302 

3240 

Randolph  . . . 

3045 

31721 

,  2586 

2563 

Christian  . . . 

3686 

41561 

;  2987 

3322 

Richland  . . . 

1084 

19381 

1  14‘6 

1'671 

Clark  . 

3138 

27931 

1  2534 

2251 

Rock  Island. 

8196 

4739; 

,  5514 

2515 

Clay  . 

2250 

2152| 

i  1961 

1000 

•Saline . 

3125 

2471 

,  2836 

2328 

Clinton  . 

1!1U4 

3010 1 

1  IS'.O 

2109 

Sangamon  . . . 

10422 

9351 , 

,  8958 

7266 

43'^b 

1  3433 

3US4 

1622 

187CI 
1376 1 

1307 
!  999 

1599 

1310 

Cook  . 

230400 

152990] 

1 144679 

157607 

Scott  . 

1101 

Crawford  ... 

309U 

2890 

.  2445 

23i6 

Shelby  . 

3;ii2 

4065 

2245 

2976 

Cumberland  . 

1739 

18101 

1  1415 

1400 

Stark  . 

1635 

7381 

1119 

543 

De  Kalb . 

17321 

1  2918 

707 

St.  Clair . 

12619 

113421 

10630 

7970 

De  Witt . 

2G2.S 

2155 1 

'  2260 

1862 

Stephenson  . 

4605 

4076, 

.3809 

3470 

Douglas  .... 

265G 

1917 

1  2061 

1373 

Tazewell  .... 

37':? 

37-6 1 

1  3166 

.',419 

Du  Page . 

4530 

1975' 

1  30^ 

976 

Union . 

1695 

2690] 

i  97r 

1''21 

Edgar  . 

3757 

34331 

1  .3076 

3<U>4 

Vermillion  . . 

11726 

t;320, 

I  7990 

3530 

Edwards  .... 

1014 

747 

1340 

572 

Wabash  . 

1511 

1814 

1  1327 

1487 

Effingham 

1877 

2820] 

1  1394 

2020 

Warren  . 

32S.3 

2.327: 

2550 

1945 

Fayette  . 

3261 

3193] 

,  2690 

2067 

Washington  . 

2355 

1830] 

2172 

1379 

2017 

11C4 

18i>0 

903 

2946 

2791', 

2930] 

,  270'! 

21251 

2.327 

2398 

Franklin  .... 

2539 

2401 1 

;  2162 

1900 

White  . 

24361 

Fulton  . 

6077 

490!  . 

45^0 

3350 

Whiteside  ... 

5257 

2140; 

312',: 

10-2 

Gallatin  .... 

1411 

1845] 

i  918 

1397 

Will  . 

10358 

5693 , 

7511 

4736 

Greene  . 

2004 

31591 

«74 

1939 

Williamson 

4786 

.3513  i 

3487 

2301 

Grundy  . 

3127 

1359: 

2394 

1184 

Winnebago 

.8919 

2163 

3810 

562 

Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock  .... 

1809 

3781 

2128 1 
4260] 

1583 
.  3161 

1942 

3383 

Woodford  . . . 

2204 

2156' 

19f;3 

2054 

Hardin  . 

Henderson  . .  | 

813 

1347 

6801 

820] 

24'J9I 

,  702 

13251 

6r9 

698 

T'  tals  . 

Pluralitv  . . . 

629932 

1791221 

450810; 

4.36494 

60438 

376046 

Henrv  . ' 

63.87 

4059 

1709 

Scattering  . . 

74012  ; 

72 

243 

Ircquois  .... 

4855 

2966' 

1  3259 

1594 

Whole  vote. . 

1154754  1 

884773 

Jasper  . 

Jefferson 

Jersey  . 

Jo  Daviess, 
Johnson  .  . . 

Kane  . 

Kankakee  .. 
Kendall  . .  . . 

Knox  . 

Lake  . 

La  Salle. . . . 
Lawrence  . . 

Lee  . 

Livingston  . 

Logan  . 

Macon  . 

Macoupin  . . 
Madison  .  . . 
Marion  .... 
Marshall  ... 

Mason  . 

Massac  . . . . 
McDonough 
McHenr.,' 
McLean  .  .  . 
Menard  .  . .  . 
Mercer  . . .  . 
Monroe  . . . . 
M  ntgomery 
Morgan  .  .  .  . 
Mouiti  ie  .  . . 

Ogle  . 

Peoria 

Perrv  . 

Platt  . 

Pike  . 

Pope  . 

Pulaski  . . . . 
Putnam  .  . 


18I-.0; 
3210. 
14G0 , 
3132 
19131 
12.S101 
59991 
1948 
70841 
6392 
111501 
2197 
42.55 1 
5358 ! 
.34.511 
0643 ' 
49,S8 1 
9463  ■ 
34.35 : 
1893 
19241 
2084' 
3733 ; 
.5331 
S953 ; 
1600 
2871  ■ 
17.33 1 
3782! 
40191 
1701 
4848 
10.828] 
2392' 
2.349 1 

iVooi 

218,5; 
834  I 


2317 
3377 
181S 
2310 
10.55 
4316 
2461 
.5561 
3277 
22(54 .  , 
75891! 
2253 1 , 
2144 
.3778 
.3546 
4615 
5775 
7812  I i 
4001 
1714' 
22641 
6.52 
3112  ' 
1.8.871 
.59.82! 
1748' 
1777 
1.5121  ' 
.39091  ! 
3993 
16  '5 
1761 1  I 
889- : ' 
2482 ! 
1530  ' 
38.59; 

7481 

10.80] 

41311 


1401' 
2753  i 
1164, 
26701 
1571 
58481 
4372' 
14341 
4501' 
3635; 
8288 1 
19871 
3132' 
4403: 
26441 
5715 1 
37261 
7154] 
2767 1 
1547 1 
1277’ 
1181' 
3235 . 
3074 ' 
0548' 
1.393' 
20O!>' 
1660 1 
2740' 
3547' 
1.305: 
22951 
7664 
2030! 
1.556 
2412' 
1254' 
16641 
669' 


1768 

2795 

1678 

1943 

782 

1882 

1525 

.397 

166.5 

1031 

5769 

2119 

1840 

2788 

298.3 

2995 

4616 

5163 

28.31 

1726 

1823 

.347 

25.-9 

695 

3904 

1521 

881 

1447 

344< 

3.347 

1479 

641 

5577 

1789 

873 

3028 

590 

625 

.334 


The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs.  Soc.,  34.711:  Chafin.  Pro.. 
29.364:  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,680;  Watson, 
Pop..  633:  Hlsgen.  Ind.,  7.724:  Turney. 
United  Christian.  400. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Treasurer  in  1910 
was:  Lcrenzo  J.  Kendall.  Pro..  20.113; 
G.  T.  FTankel,  Soc..  49.187;  Gustav  Lar¬ 
son.  Soc.  Lab..  2,943. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— 
Francis  G.  Blair,  R..  420.332;  Conrad  M. 
Bardwell.  D..  370,874;  Eldon  G.  Burritt. 
Pro.,  18,464;  J.  C.  Kennedy.  Soc..  49.126 
-Albert  Lingenfelter.  Soc.  Lab..  2.753. 
Blair's  plurality,  49.4.58. 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois — 
Marj’  E.  Busev.  R.,  415.095:  Otis  5V. 

Holt.  R.,  .399.892;  William  L.  .Abbott.  R.. 
411.099:  John  J.  McGlynn.  D..  :ir>4.11s; 

.Alexander  L.  White,  D.,  374.082:  George 
T.  Page.  D..  373.181;  L.  Belle  G  odman. 
Pro..  21.605:  Ella  S.  Stewart.  Pro..  21.- 
592:  George  W.  Hootman.  Pro..  20,150; 
Mary  O'Rellley.  Sor.,  49,896;  Marian  An¬ 
derson.  Soc..  48.488:  .Annie  T.  Howe. 
Soc..  48,280:  Regina  Boebe.  Soc.  Lab.. 
2.556;  Marie  Mahlberg.  Soc.  Lab..  2.4.55; 
Olive  Lingenfelter.  Soc.  Lab.,  2,469. 
Busey's  plurality,  41.013:  Holt’s  plurality 
25.810;  -Abbott's  plurality,  36,927. 

A’ote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

Cook  County — Population 
Martin  B.  Madden.  R.. 
E.  Maher.  D.,  13.466;  H. 
Pro..  293:  Joseph  H.  Greer. 
Madden's  plurality.  1.454. 


1.  Part  .f 
(1900),  237.701. 
14,920;  Michael 
E.  Eckles. 

Soc..  1.165. 


Part  of  Cook  County — Population 


ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


(1900),  181,936.  James  R.  Mann.  R..  20.- 
128;  John  Charles  Vaughan,  D..  18,717; 
J.  O.  Bentall,  Soc.,  2,711.  Mann’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,411. 

3.  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900),  186,1'40.  William  Warfield  Wilscn, 
R.,  16,661;  Fred  J.  Crowley,  D.,  16,604; 
Charles  G.  Kindred,  Pro.,  885;  J.  Clitfoid 
Cox,  Soc.,  2,920.  Wilson’s  plurality,  57. 

4.  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900),  201,870.  Michael  G.  Walsh,  R.. 

7,028;  James  T.  McDermott,  D.,  15.764; 
Franklin  J.  Reed.  Pro.,  259;  Peter  Bolt- 
house,  Soc.,  1,994.  McDermott’s  plurality, 
8,736. 

5  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900),  212,978.  Louis  H.  Clusmann,  K., 

3,533;  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  D..  13. 9:^6; 

George  H.  Van  Dyke,  Pro.,  207;  J'  seph  J. 
Krai,  Soc.,  1,775.  Sabath’s  plurality. 
10,403. 

6.  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900),  196,610.  William  J.  Moxley,  R., 

‘  17,178;  Edmund  J.  Stack.  D.,  22,951;  Jo¬ 

seph  P.  Ellacott,  Pro.,  1,257;  George 
Chant,  Soc.,  3,551.  Stack’s  plurality, 
5,773. 

7.  Part  of  Cock  County — Population 

(1900),  268.163.  Frederick  Lundin.  R.. 

21.096;  Frank  Buchanan.  D..  22.520;  J.  F. 
Gieske,  Pro.,  1,065:  John  Collins,  Soc., 
7,016.  Buchanan’s  plurality.  1,424. 

8.  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900).  286,643.  Daniel  D.  Coffey,  R., 

7,995;  Thomas  Gallagher.  D.,  1'4.281:  J. 
W.  Oonker.  Pro.,  174;  John  Drexler, 
See.,  1.903.  Gallagher’s  plurality,  6.286. 

9.  Part  of  Cook  County — Population 

(1900),  220,766.  Frederick  H.  Gansbergen, 
R.,  12.991;  Lynden  Evans,  D..  13,501. 

John  R.  Boynton.  Pro.,  404;  Frank  Shif- 
lersmith,  Soc.,  2,650.  Evans's  plurality, 

510. 

10.  Part  of  Cook  County  and  Lake 
County — Populaticn  (1900),  189.552.  George 
Edmund  Foss,  R.,  20,130;  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  D.,  17,641;  Charles  O.  Boring,  Pro., 
1.1‘85:  Robert  C.  Magisen,  Soc..  3. 300. 
Foss’s  plurality.  2,489. 

11.  Counties  of  Dupage,  Kane,  Mc¬ 
Henry  and  W[ll — Population  (1900).  211.- 

511.  Ira  C.  Copley,  R..  17.899;  Frank  O. 
Hawley,  D..  11.276;  Jonas  G.  Brooks.  Pro., 
1.106;  James  H.  Br'"wer,  Soc.,  1.047.  Cop¬ 
ley's  plurality,  6.623. 

12.  Counties  of  Boone.  DeKalb.  Grundy, 
Kendall,  Lasalle  and  Winnebago — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900).  218.771.  Charles  E.  Fuller. 

I  R..  20,665;  J.  W.  Rausch,  D..  9.185. 
Frederick  M.  Farmiloe.  Pro.,  1.054; 
Thomas  Johnson.  Soc.,  2,257.  Fuller's 
plurality,  11.480. 

13.  Counties  of  Carroll.  .To  Daviess.  Lee. 
Ogle,  Stephens  n  and  Whiteside — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  172,162.  John  C.  McKenzie, 
R.,  17.249:  O.  H.  Wrieht,  D..  9.752;  L.  B. 
Markel,  Pro.,  689;  Edward  L.  Rubendall, 
Soc..  456.  McTCenzie’s  plurality.  7.497. 

14.  Counties  of  Hancock.  Hender.'ion. 
McDonough,  Mercer.  Rock  Island  and 
Warren — Population  (1900),  170.820.  James 
McKinnev,  R..  17.004;  Clyde  K.  Tavenner. 
D.,  12,980;  Samuel  S.  Chapman,  Pro..  852; 
Milton  L.  Morrill.  Soc..  1.658.  McKin¬ 
ney’s  plurality,  4.024. 

15.  Counties  of  Adams,  Fulton,  Henry, 
Knox  and  Schuyler — Population  (1900). 
213.049.  George  W.  Prince.  R..  16,753; 
Albert  E.  Bergland,  D..  16,487;  Paul  D. 
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Ransom,  Pro.,  900;  John  C.  Sjodin.  Soc., 
1,501.  Prince’s  plurality,  266. 

16.  Counties  of  Bureau,  Marshall, 

Peoria,  Putnam.  Stark  and  Tazewell — 
Population  (1‘JOO),  194,243.  Joseph  V. 

Graff,  R.,  15,024;  Claude  U.  Stone,  D., 
17,633;  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Pro.,  686; 
John  Panier,  Soc..  1,162.  Stone’s  plural¬ 
ity,  2,609. 

17.  Counties  of  Ford,  Livingston.  Logan, 

McLean  and  Woodford — Population  (1900), 
178,739.  John  A.  Sterling,  R.,  16,601; 

Louis  FitzHenry,  D.,  14,215;  Robert 

Means,  Pro.,  817;  J.  F.  Sanders,  Soc.,  272. 
Sterling’s  plurality.  2,386. 

18.  Counties  of  (jlark.  Cumberland.  Ed¬ 
gar,  Iroquois,  Kankakee  and  Vermilion — - 
Population  (1900),  209.233.  Joseph  G.  Can¬ 
non,  R..  20.943;  William  L.  Chindiff,  D., 
16,186;  George  W.  Woolsev.  Pro.,  1,664; 

H.  M.  Brooks,  Soc.,  725.  Cannon’s  plural¬ 
ity,  4.757. 

19.  Counties  of  Champaign,  Coles,  De¬ 

witt,  Douglass,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Piatt 
and  Shelby — Population  (1900),  228,896. 

William  B.  McKinley,  R.,  23,107;  I.  J. 
Martin,  D.,  19.259;  Thomas  C.  Eiler.  Pro., 

I. 073;  J.  W.  Easley,  Soc.,  459.  McKin¬ 
ley’s  plurality,  3,848. 

20.  Counties  of  Brown,  Calhoun.  Cass, 

Greene.  Jersey,  Mason,  Menard.  Morgan. 
Pike  and  Scott — Population  (1900),  1S4.- 
593.  James  H.  Danskin.  R..  1'2.961; 

Henry  T.  Rainev.  D.,  20,194;  ('harles 

Temple.  Pro.,  550;  Jesse  M:rgan.  Soc., 
380.  Rainey’s  7.233. 

21.  Counties  of  Christian,  Macoupin. 
Montgomerj'^  and  Sangamon — Population 
(1900),  177.475.  H.  Clay  Wilson.  R..  17.- 
318;  James  M.  Graham,  D..  19.88;’:  Ed¬ 
mund  Miller,  Pro..  889;  Herman  Rahm, 
Soc.,  1.599.  Graham's  plurality.  2.568. 

22.  Counties  of  Bond,  Madison,  Monr:e. 

St.  Clair  and  Washington — Population 
(1900).  200.830.  William  A.  Rodenberg. 

Rep..  23,024;  Bruce  A.  Campbell.  D..  18.- 
987;  A.  J.  M^ek,  Pro.,  654;  Henry  Groe- 
teke.  Soc..  3,826.  Rodenberg’s  plurality, 
4,037. 

23.  Counties  of  Clinton.  (Th’awford.  Ef¬ 

fingham,  Fayette,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Law¬ 
rence.  Marion.  Richland  and  Wabqsh — 
Population  (1900).  211.830.  .T.  H.  Loy. 

R..  18.230;  Martin  D.  Foster.  D..  23.535: 
D.  R.  Bebout.  Pro.,  1,096;  Rikus  A.  Jeths. 
Soc..  981'.  Foster’s  plurality.  5.305. 

24.  Counties  of  Clay,  Edwards.  Gallatin. 
Hamilton,  Hardin,  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope, 
Saline.  Wayne  and  White — Population 
(1900).  190,438.  Pleasant  T,  Chapman,  R., 
16,918;  H.  Robert  Fowler,  D..  17,235:  T. 

J.  ?cott,  Pro..  630;  M.  S.  Dickerson,  Soc., 
521.  Fowler’s  plurality,  317. 

25.  Counties  of  Alexander-,  Franklin. 
Jackson.  Perry.  Pulaski.  Randolph.  Union 
and  Williamson — Population  (1900),  185,- 
721.  N.  B.  Thistlewood.  R..  18,233:  Will¬ 
iam  D.  Lyerle.  D..  36,442;  J  H.  Davis. 
Pro..  675;  Daniel  Boone.  Soo..  1.815.  Thi'*- 
tlewoml’s  plurality,  1.79V. 

Legifelatnre  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate. }  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


Republicans . | 

34  1 

82 

lie 

Democrats  . i 

17  1 

6.S 

85 

Prohibitionists  ... 

1 

1 

Independents  .... 

-  1 

1 

1 

Citizens  . 1 

-  j 

1 

1 

Rep.  majorities...! 

17  1 

11 

28 
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Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep. 

Dem. 

1900,  President  . 

il 

503.001 

1900,  Governor  . 

579.747 

518,966 

1902,  Treasurer  . 

450,695 

.360,925 

1904,  President  . 

632,645 

327,606 

1004,  Governor  . 

634,029 

334,880 

1906,  Treasurer  . 

417,. 544 

271,984 

1908,  President  . 

629,932 

450,810 

1908,  Governor  . 

550,070 

526,912 

INDLVNA. 


PRESIDENT. 

SEC.  STATE. 

Counties. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft . 

Bryan . 

O 

c“ 

1  r 

■  s  « 

' 

p  * 

Adams  . 

1726 

34041 

1326 

2829 

Allen  . 

9468 

21451 

6150 

8914 

Bartholomew. 

3U37 

3U«7 1  5420 

Benton  . 

1936 

1566 

1666 

1427 

Blackford  . . . 

1835 

2214 

1692 

1995 

Boone  . 

3471 

3525 

3288 

3356 

Brown  . 

663 

1177 

.556 

888 

Carroll  . 

2546 

2590 

2420 

2406 

Cass  . 

4700 

5234 

4180 

4637 

Clark  . 

3706 

4085 

2633 

3619 

Clay  . 

3766 

4204 

2999 

3721 

Clinton  . 

3626 

3080 

3347 

3281 

Crawford  . . . 

1403 

1539 

1071 

1248 

Daviess  . 

3424 

3253 

3124 

3065 

Dearborn  . . . 

2520 

3365 

1915 

2826 

Decatur  .... 

2838 

2564 

2637 

2391 

De  Kalb . 

2991 

3684 

2622 

3228 

Delaware  . . . 

7014 

5725 

5213 

4794 

Dubois  . 

1397 

3344 

1138 

2941 

Elkhart  . 

6245 

5697 

5536 

5339 

Fayette  . 

2394 

1700 

2120 

1698 

Floyd  . 

3431 

4064 

2648 

3446 

Fountain  . . . 

2894 

2846 

2611 

2645 

Franklin  .... 

1670 

26161 

1396 

2256 

Fulton  . 

2426 

2350 

2081 

2085 

Gibson  . 

3753 

36561 

3396 

3445 

Grant  . 

7181 

58191 

5991 

5094 

Greene  . 

4145 

41721 

1  3724 

3563 

Hamilton 

4421 

29471 

)  3559 

2534 

Hancock  . . . 

2472 

30401 

1  2068 

2653 

Harrison  .... 

2419 

26461 

1946 

2217 

Hendricks  ... 

3231 

25711 

2860 

2279 

Henry  . 

4558 

31971 

1  3513 

2568 

Howard  .... 

4423 

3497 1 

1  3707 

2650 

Huntington  . 

3973 

3712 1 

1  3514 

3480 

Jackson  .... 

2631 

3783] 

1  1856 

2832 

Jasper  . 

1939 

1495 

1566 

1249 

Jay  . 

3250 

3370 

2977 

3215 

Jefferson  .... 

2995 

2708 

2504 

2354 

Jennings  .... 

2100 

1871 

1784 

1773 

Johnson  .... 

2519 

3268 

2388 

2607 

Knox  . 

4247 

5116 

3698 

4164 

Kosciusko  . . 

4377 

3362 

3860 

2970 

I.A  Grange . . . 

2357 

14141 

1730 

1051 

Lake  . 

9499 

55021 

7854 

6120 

La  Porte .... 

5824 

5680) 

4806 

5295 

Lawrence  . . . 

3884 

31181 

3000 

2472 

Madison  .... 

7481 

82961 

5935 

7422 

Marion  . 

34351 

34078 

26872 

30492 

Marshall  .... 

2947 

32871 

2670 

3053 

Martin  . 

1067 

1733  f 

1428 

1637 

Miami  . 

3820 

4176 

3171 

3549 

Monroe  . 

3051 

2780 

2604 

2318 

Montgomery 

4427 

4227 

3754 

4034 

Morgan  . 

3074 

2789 

2746 

2687 

Newton  . 

1645 

1190) 

1376 

1188 

PRESIDENT. 

SEC.  STATE. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

Tuft . 

Bryan . 

c 

c  ® 

•< 

1 

1  Ip 

Noble  . 

3507 

3289 

3050 

2976 

Ohio  . 

619 

622 

628 

681 

Orange  . 

2433 

1961 

2039 

2002 

Owen  . 

1726 

2023 

1622 

1826 

Parke  . 

3026 

2707 

2553 

2223 

Perrv  . 

1903 

2356 

1656 

2138 

Pike  . 

2357 

2360 

2092 

2098 

Porter  . 

2940 

1789 

2369 

1528 

Posey  . 

2444 

3084 

1765 

2579 

Pulaski  . 

1561 

1832 

1306 

1384 

Putnam  . 

2626 

3131 

2251 

2799 

Randolph  . . . 

4792 

2600 

3821 

2260 

Ripley  . 

2660 

2749 

2407 

2638 

Rush  . 

3102 

2544 

2743 

2436 

Scott  . 

979 

1243 

837 

1057 

Shelby  . 

3529 

4035 

2916 

3823 

Spencer  . 

2920 

2602 

2659 

2673 

Starke  . 

1521 

1305 

1336 

1281 

Steuben  . 

2704 

1453 

2299 

1337 

St.  Joseph... 

11222 

8562 

8236 

7969 

Sullivan  .... 

2042 

4657 

2382 

3560 

Switzerland  . 

1444 

1537 

1434 

1445 

Tippecanoe  . 

6164 

4984 

5410 

4502 

Tipton  . 

2395 

2556 

2144 

2391 

Union  . 

1066 

808 

930 

772 

Vanderburg  . 

9116 

8033 

7286 

7919 

Vermilion  . . . 

2568 

1844 

2031 

1971 

Vigo  . 

10223 

10685 

6599 

9346 

Wabash  .... 

4091 

3116 

3512 

2657 

Warren  . 

2092 

1045 

1638 

786 

Warrick  .... 

2839 

2782 

2345 

2489 

Washington  . 

1976 

2573 

1670 

2224 

Wavne  . 

6731 

4503 

5182 

3674 

Wells  . 

2185 

3345 

1751 

2676 

WTiite  . 

2423 

2326 

2331 

2073 

Whitely  .... 

2302 

2493 

2017 

2342 

. 

■ 

— 

1 

Totals  .... 

348993 

338262; 

287568 

299735 

Plurality  .... 

10731 

1 

12167 

Scattering  . . 

33871  1 

3i 

630 

WTicle  vote. . 

721126  1 

626833 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
'  was:  Debs.  Soc.,  13.470:  Chafin.  Pro., 
IS.Ot.'i-  Preston.  Soc.  Lab..  043;  Watson. 
Pop..  1,193:  Hisgen,  Ind..  514. 

1  The  scattering  vote  for  Secretary  of 
!  State  in  1010  was:  George  W.  Hitz.  Pro., 
17,024;  Sherman  Jones.  Soc.,  19,632;  Oliver 
P.  Stoner,  See.  Lab.,  2.974. 

A'ote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Auditor — John  E.  Reed.  R..  282,984: 

William  H.  O’Brien.  D.,  295,243:  J.  O. 
Morrison.  Pro.,  10,413;  Russell  Wytten- 
'  bach.  Soc.,  19,013;  Grover  Mundy,  Soc. 
Lab..  2,801. 

'  Treasurer — Jonce  Monyhan,  R..  282.685; 
William  H.  Vollmer.  D..  249,639:  S.  N. 
Thompson.  Pro.,  16,436;  William  F.  Jack- 
man.  Soc.,  19,057;  Carl  L.  Olsen,  Soc. 
Lab..  2,774. 

Atternev  General — Finlev  P.  Mount,  R. , 
282.173;  thomas  H.  Honan.  D.,  £95,039; 
Charles  F.  Holler.  Pro.,  10,432;  Lament 
Jones.  Soc.,  18,995;  Ira  J.  Baker,  Soc. 
Lab.,  2,805. 

Clerk  Supreme  Court — Edw.  W.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  R.,  282,495;  J.  Fred  France,  D., 
294,668;  Emery  A.  Richardson,  Pro.,  16,- 
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392;  Charles  Arbogast,  Soc.,  18,976;  Gus.- 
tav  A.  Dreyer,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,797. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction — Saiti- 
uel  C.  Farrell,  R..  282,134;  Charles  A. 
Greathouse,  D..  294,763;  Walter  S.  Smith, 
Pro.,  16,387;  Janet  Fenimore,  Soc.,  19,048; 
Alma  Kirkham,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,806. 

Chief  Bureau  Statistics — J.  L.  Peetz,  R., 
282,659;  Thomas  W.  Brolley,  D.,  294,108: 
Albert  Btanley,  Pro.,  16,404;  J.  C.  Mitchell, 
Soc.,  19,036;  Frank  Helbeich,  Soc.  Lab., 
2,735. 

State  Geologist — W.  S.  Blatchley,  R., 
282,735;  Edward  Barrett,  D.,  284,304; 

Charles  Hill,  Pro.,  16,340;  Charles  A. 
Pryor,  Soc.,  19,003;  Joseph  W.  Runiiner, 
Soc.  Lab.,  2,761. 

Judge  Supreme  Court,  2d  District — Oscar 
H.  Montgomery,  R.,  281,652;  Douglas  Mor¬ 
ris,  D.,  ^5,028;  John  H.  Parker,  Pro.,  17,- 
465;  James  E.  Chenoweth,  Soc.,  18,969. 

Judge  Supreme  Court,  3d  District— Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Miller,  R.,  282,472;  Charles  E. 
Cox,  D.,  294.232;  Benjamin  F.  Watson, 
Pro.,  16,439;  John  F.  Essex,  Soc.,  18,825. 

Judge  Appellate  Court,  1st  District — 
Cassius  C.  Hadley,  R.,  282,068;  M.  B. 
Hottel,  D.,  294,392;  William  H.  Hill,  Pro., 
16,374;  Noble  Van  Meter,  Soc.,  18,895. 

Judge  Appellate  Court,  1st  District — 

Ward  H.  Watson,  R.,  282,054;  Edward  W. 
Felt,  D.,  294,183;  Abraham  Cole,  Pro., 
16,336;  John  A.  Cooper,  Soc.,  18,955. 

Judge  Appellate  Court,  2a  District — 

Joseph  M.  Rabb,  R.,  281,855;  Andrew  A. 
Adams,  D.,  294,273;  Istiac  J.  Pollard, 

Pro.,  16,329;  James  J.  Lash,  Soc.,  19,047. 

Judge  Appellate  Court,  2d  District — 

Daniel  W.  Comstock,  R.,  281,751;  M.  V. 
Dairy,  D.,  293,897:  Sanson  J.  North,  Pro., 
16,345;  Bruce  Calvert,  Soc.,  18,994. 

Judge  Appellate  Court,  2d  District — 

Harry  B.  Tuthill,  R.,  281,664;  Joseph  G. 
Ibach,  D.,  294,154;  Robert  S.  Denny,  Pro., 
16,207;  Clarence  O.  Wood,  Soc.,  18,913. 

Vote  for  Congressnaen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Gibson,  Pike,  Posey, 
Spencer,  Vanderburg  and  Warrick;  popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  189,423 — Frank  B.  Posey, 
R.,  18,606;  John  W.  Boehne,  D.,  22,420; 
W.  V.  Harrell,  Pro.,  853;  Robert  Bishop, 
Soc.,  1,027.  Boehne’ s  plurality,  3,814. 

2.  Counties  of  Daviess,  Greene,  Knox, 
Lawrence,  Martin,  Monroe,  Owen  and 
Sullivan;  population  (1900),  193,657 — Os¬ 
car  E.  Bland,  R.,  21,419;  William  A.  Cul- 
lop,  D.,  22,960;  Elijah  Eddington,  Pro., 
700;  Z.  M.  Gaston,  Soc.,  2,322.  Cullop’s 
plurality,  1,541. 

3.  Counties  of  Clark,  Crawford,  Dubois, 
Harrison,  Orange,  Perry,  Scott  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  population  (1900),  180,836 — H.  C. 
Poindexter,  R.,.  14,969;  William  E.  Cox, 
D.,  21,670;  W.  B.  Lewis,  Pro.,  419;  A,  J. 
Wells,  Soc.,  78.  Cox’s  plurality,  6,701. 

4.  Counties  of  Bartholomew,  Brown, 

Dearborn,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Johnson,  Ohio,  iRipley  and  Switzerland; 
population  (1900),  178,486 — John  H.  Ham- 
man,  R.,  17,921;  Lincoln  Dixon,  D.,  22, 
001;  J.  A.  Kinnick,  Pro.,  750;  R.  C. 

Farnsaid,  Soc.,  253.  Dixon’s  plurality,4,080. 

5.  Counties  of  Clay,  Hendricks,  Mor¬ 

gan,  Parke,  Putnam,  Vermilion  and  Vigo; 
population  (1900),  197,799 — Frank  C.  Til¬ 
ley,  R.,  21,267;  Ralph  W.  Moss,  D. ,  23, 
911;  E.  R.  Walter,  Pro.,  828;  James 

O’Neal,  Soc.,  2,103.  Moss’s  plurality,  4,650. 

6.  Counties  of  Decatur,  Fayette,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hancock,  Henry,  Rush,  Shelby,  Union 
and  Wayne;  population  (1900),  186,035— 


William  O.  Barnard,  R.,  22,242;  Finley 

H.  Gray,  D.,  23,740;  Aaron  Worth,  Pro., 

I, 461;  W.  li.  Parkins,  Soc.,  1,()67.  Gray’s 
plurality,  1,498. 

7.  County  of  Marion;  population  (1900), 
197,227 — Linton  A.  Cox,  R.,  26,968;  Charles 
A.  Korbly,  D.,  30,330;  J.  A.  Lewis,  Pro., 
719;  C.  L.  E.  Ott,  Soc.,  2,295.  Korbly’s 
plurality,  3,362. 

8.  Counties  of  Adams,  Delaware,  Jay, 

Madison,  Randolph  and  Wells;  population 
(1900),  221,246— Rollin  Warner,  R.,  19,309; 
John  A.  M.  Adair,  D.,  25,455;  C.  C. 

Ayers,  Pro.,  1,429;  O.  G.  Overcastle,  Soc., 
2,910.  Adair’s  plurality,  6,146. 

9.  Counties  of  Boone,  Carroll,  Clinton, 
Fountain,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Tipton;  population  (1900),  202,915 
— Edward  A.  Neal,  R.,  23,841;  Martin  A. 
Morrison,  D.,  24,434;  W.  L.  Northern, 
Pro.,  1,343;  R.  A.  Wason,  Soc.,  1,326. 
Morrison’s  plurality,  693. 

10.  Counties  of  Benton,  Jasper,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Newton,  Porter,  Tippecanoe, 
Warren  and  White;  population  (1900), 
202,484— Edgar  D.  Crumpacker,  R.,  27,- 
722;  John  B.  Peterson,  D.,  25,692;  C.  H. 
Tuesbury,  Pro.,  647;  J.  E.  Pulton,  Soc., 
1,055.  qrumpacker’s  plurality,  2,030. 

11.  Counties  of  Blackford,  Cass,  Grant, 
Huntington,  Miami  and  Wabash;  popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  191,931 — John  D.  Thompson, 
R.,  21,282;  George  W.  Rauch,  D.,  22,'528: 
Charles  Baldwin,  Pro.,  1,860;  N.  G.  Mar- 
lott,  Soc.,  1,551.  Rauch’s  plurality,  1,246. 

12.  Counties  of  Allen,  Dekalb,  Lagrange, 
Noble,  Steuben  and  Whitlev;  population 
(1900),  174,345— Owen  N.  Heaton,  R.,  17,- 
937;  Cyrus  Cline,  D.,  19,745;  Beneville 
Sawyer,  Pro.,  1,048;  J.  S.  Brunskill,  Soc., 
830.  Cline’s  plurality,  1,817. 

13.  Counties  of  Elkhart,  Fulton,  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  Marshall,  Pulaski,  St.  Joseph  and 
Starke;  population  (1900),  200,078 — John 
L.  Moorman,  R.,  24,153;  Henry  A.  Barn¬ 
hart,  25,253:  J.  L.  Seheuerman,  Pro., 
1.359;  I.  T.  Kahn,  Soc.,  1,650.  Barnhart’s 
plurality,  1,100. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate. 

House.  |Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

20 

40 

60 

Democrats  . 

30 

60 

90 

Dem.  majorities. . . 

10 

20 

30 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Dem. 

309,584 

308,370 

263,555 

274,345 

274,998 

263,526 

338,262 

348,849 


IOWA. 


I  Rep- 


1900,  President  . 

1900,  Governor  . 

1902,  Secretary  of  State. 

1904,  President  . 

1904,  Governor  . 

1906,  Secretary  of  State. 

1908,  President  . 

1908.  Governor  . 


336,063 

331,532 

298,819 

368,289 

359,362 

294,351 

348,993 

334.040 


Counties. 

PRESIDENT, 

GOVERN^OR. 

Ken, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem, 

raft . 

Bryan . . . . 

1 

B.  P. 
Carroll. 

Claude 
Porter.  . 

Vdair  .... 

2185 

1322 

1738 

1279 

Vdams  . .  . 

1595 

1325 

1374 

1262 

Allamakee. 

2521 

1725 

2176 

1684 
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PRESIDENT. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908 - 

Rep. 

Dem. 

1  Rep.  1  Dcm. 

Rep.  ;  Dem. 

Rep  1  Dem. 

Cuunt  ies. 

H 

S, 

Counii-  s. 

i;  ■? 

3 

P 

■  HE 

2  T 

r  ^ 

.  s 

r  ■  ii 

1 

!  . 

:  :  , 

At^uanuose,  1  01 

2107 

2380 

2532 

Plymouth. . 

20221  21081 

•  2()0x  2122 

Audubon  . 

170] 

1050 

139-2 

989 

Pocahontas 

1837,  1315J 

ll.'ki,  1177 

, .  . 

Black  H’l:. 

JISO 

r>437 

2418 

3127 

2303 

3746 

2337 

Pnik  . 

1 ‘>.5.5.51  7!»*>4 

:  6877;  7414 

3148 

Pottaw’miel  0137  532o' 

4840  47.55 

Uooue 

3.iUS 

1950 

2411 

1754 

Poweshiek. 

2794  1001- 

I  22981  133.3 

Bremer  .  . 

105(5 

1925 

1407 

1934 

Ringgold  . 

19401  1092 

lO'lOl  934 

Bu(  lianan . 

2.752 

1889 

2112 

1764 

Sac  . 

2300 1  1 230 

.  1401'  993 

Buena  Via 
Butler  .  .  . 

2337 

2407 

1045 

094 

1080 

1785 

838 

908 

6845!  58451 

3862;  6487 

Shelbv  .  .  . 

19731  1933 

1  17.33  1919 

Calhoun  .  . 

21^53 

11.52 

1075 

1172 

Sioux  .... 

2097-  1891 

'  2298  i  1493 

<  'aiTull  .  .  . 

1805 

2795) 

2510 

1655 

1259 

2259 

2491 

1589 

Storv  . 

3790  11951 

20.331  1086 

Tama  .... 

27741  2330 

2281  2374 

<'edar  .... 

2455 

1980 

1973 

1979 

Taylor  .  . . 

24001  13831 

2087.  1310 

Cerro  G'do. 

25»90 

1520 

2081 

1304 

Union  .... 

2207  1843 1 

:  17741  1078 

C'herokee.  . 

2300 

1084 

1382 

1009 

Van  Buren 

21.33.  17.30 

1  187.3!  1402 

Chickasaw. 

J571 

1877 

1431 

1804 

Wapello  .. 

4341 1  3724 

3008'  3443 

1624 

1134 

1350 

1004 

Warren  .  . 

2389 i  1 043 

22291  1297 

Clav . 

15)21 

778 

1498 

718 

Wash’gton 

263T  2119 

2197'  187.3 

Clayton  .  . 

2773 

3020 

2152 

2906 

Wayne  .  .  . 

2092  17.30' 

1810i  1742 

('Unton  . .  . 

4.‘53G 

4821 

3402 

4642 

Webster  . . 

3038 1  2374 

:  20'I0 ;  2330 

(’lawford  . 

2100 

2322 

1011 

2430 

Winnebago 

1710  480 

1  1190  439 

Dallas  .  .  . 

3132 

1871 

2520 

1470 

Winnesh'k. 

2707;  200.8 

I  2.330 1  201 ;» 

Davis . 

J484 

1749] 

1 529 

1327 

Woodbii  rv 

6587'  5222 

■  37241  3880 

Decatur  ... 

2145) 

18001 

1889 

1072 

Wort  h  ... 

1433'  449' 

121.8,  381 

Delaware  . 

2300 

1471 

1948 

1398 

Wright  ... 

2498 1  800' 

1391'  776 

Des  Moines 

41.53 

3971 

2761 

3798 

Totals  .  . 

27.32101200771  ' 

20.3000 1187287 

Dickinson . 

1109 

503 

luoo 

512 

Plurality  .' 
Scattering.  | 

74139!  : 

18379; 

Dubuque  . 

4708 

6645 

2240 

6616 

10789  ! 

19912 

Emrnet  . .  . 
Fayette  .  . 

1401 

3369 

522 

2281 

1290 

2723 

450 

2208 

iniole  vote 

494770  1 

'  41280.3 

Flo.vd  .... 

2462 

1250 

1716 

890 

The  figur 

s  for  Governor  are  unofficial. 

Franklin  . 

•M  54 

737 

1340 

841 

as  the  vote 

for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 

Fremont  . 

1945) 

1979 

1680 

1077 

Governor  is 

not  to  be  canvassed  until 

Green'-  . .  . 

2574 

1152 

1770 

ion 

January,  1911, 

Grundv  .  . 

1801 

1105 

1322 

1276 

The  scattering  vote  in  1908  was: 

Guthrie 

2560 

1.532 

2047 

1440 

Debs.  Soc.. 

8,287:  Chafln.  Pro..  9.  .837; 

liamilton  . 

270.5 

1145 

1584 

992 

Watson.  Pop..  201 :  Hisgen,  Ind..  404. 

Hancock  . 

1751 

804 

1221 

681 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 

Hardin  . .  . 

3123 

1187 

1012 

1371 

1910  was; 

.\.  MacEachron.  Pr.  ..  pi.212: 

Harrison  . 

2914 

2423 

2409 

2013 

.1.  M.  Work.  Soc..  9.700. 

Henry 
Howard  .. 

2053 

1.530 

1 000 
1408 

2044 

1311 

1401 

1 200 

Vote 

on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

Hu  mboldt 

ISIS 

587 

1307 

613 

Bieulenant  Governor — Geo.  W.  Clarke. 

Ida  . 

1363 

1181 

1214 

1169 

R..  elected. 

Iowa  . 

2•^30 

1907 

1712 

2089 

Secretary 
R..  211.708 

of  State — W. 

C.  Havward. 

Jackson  .. 

2.542 

2.545 

2032 

2331 

A.  J.  And<rs.  D.,  1.37.721: 

.Jasper  .  .  . 
.Jefferson 

.3543 

28.89 

2007 

2400 

Byron  E.  Toutz.  Pro.,  10.192:  Lee  W. 

2271 

1439 

1819 

1309 

Lang.  Soc.. 

9.400.  Hayward's  pluralitv. 

Johnson 

27.58 

3314 

2200 

3014 

53.987. 

.Tones. .  .  . 

2453 

2176 

2032 

2071 

Auditor — 

J.  L.  Bleakley.  R..  210.702: 

Keokuk.  . 

2728 

2459 

2533 

2376 

I.  W.  Blake.  D..  1.38.208; 

W.  P.  Sopher, 

•Kossuth  .. 

2612 

1826 

1831 

1715 

Pro..  .S..5;J6 

Fred  .lensen,  Soc..  9,407. 

Lee  . 

4262 

4706 

3121 

4227 

Bleakley’s  pluralitv.  52.584. 

6938 

5493 

4420 

4439 

— W  W.  Morrow.  R..  209.- 

Louisa  . .  . 

2025 

978 

1709 

872 

'18;  .Jani'S 

V.  Cufan,  E 

..  159.038:  P. 

Lucas 

1757 

1207 

1504 

1012 

Knutson.  Pro.,  8.634;  John  Kent.  Soc.. 

1650 

1064 

1362 

1198 

50  380. 

Madison  . . 

2425 

1404 

1079 

1249 

At  tome  V 

General — George  Cosson.  R.. 

Mahaska  . 

3320 

3035 

.3240 

2712 

204.951  ;  C. 

E.  Walters.  E 

1..  105.333:  T. 

Marion  . .  . 

2625 

27391 

'  2279 

2323 

F.  Willis.  Soc..  9.3.59.  Cosson’s  pluralitv. 

Marshall 

3887 

1941 

1  1017 

2200 

39.418. 

Mills  . 

1059 

1522 

1661 

1337 

Superintendent  of  Public 
A.  M.  Devoe,  R..  208.213: 

Ins)  ruction — 

Mitchell  .. 

1032 

988 

'  1489 

856 

H.  A.  Mitch- 

Monona 

1077 

1732 

'  1738 

1490 

ell.  D..  138.002;  B.  W.  .Ayres,  Pro..  8.228: 

.ATonrof*  ... 

2686 

1970 

'  2403 

1693 

Emil  R.  Nolle.  Soc..  9,109. 

Devoe’s  plu- 

Montjrom’y 

2.553 

12821 

'  2080 

1070 

rality.  50.151. 

Muscatine 

3.52.5 

3038! 

>  2867 

3112 

Railway 

Commissioners — David  .T. 

O’Brien 

1012 

1326 

1650 

1512 

Palmer.  R..  202,430:  Clifford  Thorne, 

Oseeola  .  . 

1000' 

777 

853 

762 

R..  201,890: 

Walter  H.  Dewev.  D..  101.- 

Pa^re  . 

3141 1 

1726 

2640 

1377 

072:  Nixon 

P.  .Tones.  D.,  131  617:  H.  R. 

Palo  Alto. 

10.39 

1.340 

1347 

1260 

Bradshaw. 

Pro..  7.896:  Charles  E.  Sin- 
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Clair,  Pro.,  7,306;  Pearl  J.  Philabaum, 
Soc.,  9.139;  Bert  Vilas,  Soc.,  8,801. 
Palmer’s  plurality.  41.334;  Thorne’s  plu¬ 
rality,  40,824. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — H.  E. 
Deemer,  R.,  208,942;  William  D.  Evans, 
R..  204.509;  A.  Van  Wagenern,  D.,  155,- 
314;  P.  B.  Wolfe,  D.,  153,542;  H.  F  Johns, 
Pro..  8.725;  William  Orr,  Pro.,  8,024; 

C.  E.  Cohoon.  Soc..  9.389;  W.  H.  Lyon. 
Soc..  9.216,  Deemer’s  plurality,  53,628; 
Evans’s  plurality.  48.195. 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court — Burgess 
W.  Garrett,  R.,  208,137;  Robert  Van 

Boskirk,  D.,  156,044;  W.  A.  Piper,  Pro.. 
8.086;  George  H.  Schuett.  Soc..  0,340. 
Garrett’s  plurality.  52.093. 

Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court — Wen- 
dall  W.  Cornwall.  R..  207.542;  Georere 
Harnagel.  D.,  154,894:  Anna  M.  Ed- 

warthy.  Pro.,  8,258;  Emma  W.  Pope- 
.iov,  Soc..  9,337.  Cornwall’s  plurality. 
52.048. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Des  Moines,  Henry, 
•Jefferson,  Lee,  Louisa,  Van  Buren  and 
Washington — Population  (1905),  159,267. 
Charles  A.  Kennedy,  R.,  15,602;  J.  A.  S. 
Pollard.  D..  13.427;  E.  J.  Starr.  Pro.. 
•‘71  ;  William  Strauss.  Soc.,  558.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  plurality,  2,175. 

2.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  Jack- 

son.  Johnson.  Muscatine  and  Scott — 
Population  (1905),  192.745.  Charles 

Grilk.  R..  16.971;  I.  S.  Pepper,  D.,  19,- 
815;  John  Bernet,  Pro.,  211;  George  C. 
Cook,  Soc.,  1,507.  Pepper’s  plurality, 
2.844. 

Counties  of  Blackhawk,  Bremer, 
Buchanan,  Butler,  Delaware,  Dubuque, 
Franklin,  Hardin  and  Wright — Popula¬ 
tion  (1905),  223,672.  Charles  JE-  Pickett. 
R.,  19,324;  John  D.  Dennison,  D.,  15,572; 
Luther  M.  Hawver.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Soc,.  704.  Pickett’s  plurality,  3,752. 

4.  Counties  of  Allamakee,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Chickasaw,  Clayton,  Fayette,  Floyd, 
Howard,  Mitchell,  Winneshiek  and 

Worth — Population  (1905),  189,194.  G. 
N.  Haugen,  R..  16,928;  D.  D.  Murphy, 

D. ,  16,708;  F.  E.  Macha,  Soc.,  288. 

Haugen’s  plurality.  220. 

5.  Counties  of  Benton,  Cedar.  Grun¬ 

dy.  Jones,  Linn,  Marshall  and  Tama — 
Population  (1905).  185.6G7.  J.  W.  Good, 
R.,  15,147;  S.  C.  Huber,  D.,  12,124; 

Frank  Swearingen,  Pro.,  501;  W.  B. 
Gaulding,  Soc.,  552.  Good’s  plurality, 

3,023. 

6.  Counties  of  Davis.  Jasper,  Keokuk, 
Mahaska.  Monroe,  Poweshiek  and  Wa¬ 
pello — Population  (1905),  175,880.  N.  E. 
Kendall.  R..  17,335;  D.  W.  Hamilton,  D., 
15,914;  F.  A.  Barrett,  Pro.,  583:  W.  C. 
Minnick,  Soc..  1.062.  Kendall’s  plural¬ 
ity,  1,421. 

7.  CTounties  of  Dallas.  Madison,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Polk,  Story  and  Warren — Popula¬ 
tion  (1905).  204.034.  S.  P.  Prouty,  R,, 
17,722;  Clint  Price,  D..  14,597;  William 
L.  Wilson.  Soc.,  1,138.  Prouty’s  plural¬ 
ity,  3.125. 

8.  Counties  of  Adams,  Appanoose, 
Clarke,  Decatur,  Fremont,  Lucas,  Page, 
Ringgold.  Taylor,  Union  and  Wayne — 
Population  (1905).  191,091.  H.  M.  Town¬ 
er.  R.,  19,548;  Frank  Q.  Stuart,  D.,  15,- 
565;  S.  D.  Mercer,  Soc.,  509.  Towner’s 
plurality,  3,983. 

9.  Counties  of  Adair,  Audubon.  Cass, 
Guthrie,  Harrison,  Mills,  Montgomery, 


Pottawattamie  and  Shelby — Population 
(1905),  191.082.  Walton  I.  Smith.  R.. 
18,763;  W.  F.  Cleveland.  D.,  16,916;  Al- 
den  O.  Mudge.  Soc.,  429.  Smith’s  plural¬ 
ity,  1,847. 

10.  Counties  of  Boone,  Calhoun.  Car- 
roll.  Crawford.  Emmet.  Greene,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hancock.  Humboldt,  Kossuth.  Palo 
.Alto,  Pocahontas,  Webster  and  Winne¬ 
bago — Population  (1905),  253,350.  Frank 
P.  Woods,  R..  26,927;  Edwin  Anderson, 
Soc.,  845.  Woods’s  plurality.  26.082. 

11.  Counties  of  Buena  Vista,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Clay,  Dickinson,  Ida,  Lyon.  Monona, 
O’Brien.  Osceola.  Plymouth,  Sac.  Sioux 
and  Woodbury — Population  (1905),  245,- 
011.  Elbert  H.  Hubbard.  R.,  22,199;  M. 
M.  Whiting.  D..  14.377;  John  C.  Smith. 
Soc.,  495.  Hubbard’s  plurality,  7,822. 

Legislature  of  1911-'12. 


1 

Senate. 

House. 

.It.  bal. 

Republicans  . .  .  [ 

34 

71 

10.1 

Democrats  .  ,  .  .  | 

16 

37 

53 

Rep.  majorities.! 

18 

34 

52 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


1900,  President . 

1901,  Governor . 

1902,  Secretary  of  State.  . 

1903,  Governor . 

1904,  President . 

1000.  Governor . 

1908.  President . 

1 908.  Governor . 


307.8081 

226,8481 

229.2191 
238.7981 
307.9071 
216,0681 
275.210( 

257.2191 


209,265 

143.715 

150.012 

159.708 

149.141 

196.145 

200.771 

196.969 


KANSAS. 


FREE 

>ID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Taft.  .  . 

Bryan. . 

W.  R. 
Stubbs. 

Geo.  H. 
Hodges. 

Allen  . 

.3283 

2579 

1  2107 

1755 

Anderson  . . . 

1722 

1512 

i  1633 

1340 

Atchison 

3244 

2593 

1  1914 

2530 

Barber  . 

1097 

864 

1  1095 

897 

Barton  . 

1  1729 

2004 

1  1478 

2008 

Bourbon  .... 

2695 

2686 

2348 

1845 

Brown  . 

2778 

2044 

2381 

1435 

Butler  . 

1  3049 

2290 

2276 

2215 

Chase  . 

1  1021 

834 

937 

782 

Chautauqua. . 

1689 

958 

1  1266 

833 

Cherokee  . .  . 

3893 

3819 

1  2668 

3292 

Cheyenne  . . . 

1  480 

339 

1  488 

267 

Clark  . 

1  386 

350 

1  476 

330 

Clay  . 

1  1858 

1495 

1  1544 

1281 

Cloud  . 

2170 

1663 

1  1674 

1671 

Coffey  . 

2094 

1729 

i  1679 

1455 

Comanche  . . 

1  392 

245 

i  482 

202 

Cowley  . 

I  3578 

2993 

i  3022 

1925 

Crawford  . . . 

1  5152 

4230 

1  3281 

4020 

Decatur  .... 

1  898 

1250 

1  745 

974 

Dickinson  . .  . 

i  '2886 

2282 

i  2003 

.  2135 

Doniphan  . . . 

i  2307 

1113 

1  2006 

919 

Douglas  .... 

1  3279 

2010 

1  2540 

1733 

Edwards  .... 

1  773 

704 

1  839 

703 

Elk  . 

1  1434 

1187 

1  1170 

1134 

Ellis  . 

1  768 

1421 

1  743 

1379 

Ellsworth  . .  . 

1  1213 

1039 

i  895 

1191 

Finney  . 

1000 

551 

977 

475 

Ford  . 

i  1333 

10S9 

1419 

1150 

Franklin  .... 

2658 

2155 

2422 

1624 

Geary  . 

j  1257 

1033 

867 

1063 

Gove  . 

1  632 

456 

655 

369 

072 
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PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908. - 

- 1910 - 

Counties. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

^  1  C 

®  1 

1 

r  » 

.  1  3 

c 

CB  • 

r,  • 

Graham . 

t  911 

Grant  . 

178 

Gray  . 

372 

Greeley  . 

206 

Greenwood  .. 

2370 

Hamilton  . . . 

415 

Harper  . 

1490 

Har\’ey . 

2305 

Haskell  .... 

172 

Hodgeman  . . 

411 

Jackson  .... 

2201 

Jefferson  . . . 

2270 

Jewell  . 

2410 

Johnson  .... 

2313 

Kearney 

435 

Kingman  . . . 

1442 

Kiowa  . 

699 

Labette  . 

3367 

Lane  . 

357 

Leavenworth. 

4846 

Lincoln  . 

1218 

Linn  . 

1950 

Logan  . 

524 

Lyon  . 

2973 

Marion  . 

2546 

Marshall  _ 

3296 

McPherson  .. 

2708 

Meade  . 

560 

Miami  . 

24751 

Mitchell  .... 

17651 

Montgomery.. 

5166 

Morris  . 

1788 

Morton . 

1541 

Nemaha  .... 

23941 

Neosho  . 

2929; 

Ness  . 

635 

Norton  . 

1448 

Osage  . 

2671 

Osborne  .... 

1665 

Ottawa  . 

1444 

Pawnee . 

1000 

Phillips  . 

1762 

Pottawatomie 

2650 

Pratt  . 

1193 

Rawlins  .... 

719 

Reno  . 

4092  j 

Republic  .... 

2156 

Rice  . 

1832 

Riley  . 

2276 

Rooks  . 

1280 

Rush  . 

7&i 

Russell  . 

1360 

Saline  . 

22971 

Scott  . 

324  i 

Sedgwick  . . . 

67561 

Seward  . 

427; 

Shawnee 

7554 

Sheridan  .... 

639 

Sherman  .... 

439 

Smith  . 

1843 

Stafford  .... 

1334 

Stanton  . 

180 

Stevens  . 

258 

Sumner  . 

32351 

Thomas  .... 

5691 

Trego  . 

6171 

Wabaunsee  . 

1849 

Wallace  _ 

360 

Washington. . 

2711 

Wichita  .... 

233 

Wilson  . 

2428 

Woodson  . . .  1 

1^2 

723 

1  1005 

739 

133 

1  207 

87 

338 

1  387 

266 

89 

264 

42 

1545 

1797 

1630 

275 

505 

255 

1404 

1536 

1063 

1475 

1578 

1736 

139 

133 

110 

290 

425 

284 

1494 

1731 

1276 

1720 

1713 

1692 

1932 

2320 

1699 

2091 

1790 

2364 

304 

446 

280 

1479 

1397 

1287 

409 

733 

375 

2783 

2470 

2454 

271 

1  363 

208 

38181 

1  2514 

5343 

1117' 

1  1196 

954 

1657  i 

1683 

1.30(p 

3081 

649 

231 

25621 

2578 

2220 

1747  i 

1975 

1766 

2514: 

2551 

248" 

19051 

2345 

1529 

3861 

630 

330 

22561 

1776 

2292 

1570 

1554 

1404 

4030 

4019 

3055 

1273 

1482 

1165 

140 

183 

114 

2182 

2294 

1806 

2388 

2098 

2387 

461 

722 

394 

1337 

1178 

1046 

2288 

2295 

1994 

1132 

1500 

921 

1265 

1354 

1052 

961 

1061 

923 

1490 

1498 

1382 

1680 

1911 

1936 

1027 

1226 

1004 

732 

695 

622 

3381 

3299 

3440 

1906 

1915 

1767 

1407 

1860 

1197 

1289 

1952 

1113 

1003 

1265 

846 

894 

843 

785 

976 

1242 

1041 

2134 

1989 

2180 

294 

392 

202 

6049 

5610 

5029 

413 

523 

330 

5585 

5095 

5489 

631 

639 

47S 

508 

563 

33s 

1593 

1613 

150:; 

1135 

1346 

960 

107 

194 

96 

215 

407 

184 

2772 

2505 

2439 

630 

528 

508 

438 

662 

49'! 

11631 

1323 

14S:i 

206! 

446 

169 

19041 

1959 

1688 

1731 

230 

143 

17771 

1858 

1369 

10471 

1125! 

939 
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Counties. 

Rep.  Dem. 

'  Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Hrynn. 

Taft. 

1 

O  ^ 

*  r* 

1  Wyandotte  . 

86841  8923 

1  7065! 

7309 

Totals  . . . . 

1972161161209 

i 162181 i 146014 

i  Plurality  . .  . 

1  36007! 

1  181671 

,  Scattering  . . 

1  17521 

1  1“ 

56 

Whole  vote.. 

1  375946 

I  325951 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In 
1906  was:  Debs,  Soc.,  i2,420;  Chafln,  Pro.. 
5,033;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  68. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  In 
1910  was:  S.  M.  Stallard,  Soc.,  15,384; 
tl’Illiam  Cady,  Pro.,  2,372. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — R.  J.  Hopkins, 
R.,  105,016-  Lot  Ravenscraft,  D..  129,888; 
C  R.  D.  S.  Oakford.  Soc.,  16,238;  Ray 
Heritage.  Pro.,  2.751.  Hopkins’s  plural¬ 
ity.  35,128. 

Secretary  of  State — C.  S.  Sessions.  R-, 
165.297;  R.  L.  Taylor.  D.,  127,445;  V.  V. 
Oakford.  Soc.,  16,383;  M.  C.  Plata,  Pro.. 
2,8M.  Sessions’s  plurality,  37,852. 

Auditor — W.  E.  Davis,  R,,  167,130;  J. 
G.  Miller.  D.,  125,978;  T.  H.  McGill,  Soc., 
16,442;  T.  W.  Britenshaw,  Pro.,  2,857. 
Davis’s  plurality,  41,152. 

Treasurer — Mark  ’Tulley,  R..  167,715;  M. 
B.  Dreillng.  D.,  124,992;  M.  J.  Wells. 
Soc.,  16,571;  O.  A.  Herbert,  Pro..  2,888. 
Tulley’s  plurality,  42,723. 

Attorney  General — J.  S.  Dawson.  R., 
166,349;  T.  F.  Morrison,  D.,  127,357;  D. 
E.  Crossley,  Soc.,  16,425;  A.  G.  Drake, 
Pro.,  2,888.  Dawson’s  plurality,  38,992. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
E  T.  Fairchild.  R.,  166,227;  D.  M. 

Bowen.  D.,  127,542;  Terence  Vincent,  Soc., 
16,466;  S.  W.  Bond.  Pro.,  2,803.  Fair^ 
child’s  plurality,  38,685. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance — I.  S. 
Lewds,  R..  165,992;  Northrop  Moore,  D.. 
124,615;  J.  H.  Lee.  Soc..  16,519;  D.  L. 
Timbers,  Pro.,  2,829.  Lewis’s  plurality, 
41,377. 

State  Printer — W.  C.  Austin,  R.,  165,- 
504;  E.  F.  Hudson,  D.,  126,015;  O.  L. 
Rice,  Soc.,  16,499;  C.  B.  Jones,  Pro., 
2,8^.  Autln’s  plurality,  39,489. 

Railroad  Commissioner — George  Plumb, 
R.,  165,681;  J.  T.  White,  R.,  158,158;  F. 

J.  Ryan,  R.,  160,933;  Taylor  Riddle,  D., 
122,100;  J.  D.  Fugate,  D.,  125,104:  T.  E. 
Walsh,  D.,  123,100;  R.  W.  Burnside,  Soc., 
16,600;  A.  S.  McAllister,  Soc.,  16,194;  J. 
B.  Huffman,  Soc.,  16.259;  B.  F.  Hester. 
Pro.,  2.677:  M.  R.  Becktell,  Pro.,  2,807;  J. 

K.  Mayberry.  Pro.,  2,650.  Plumbs’s  plu¬ 
rality.  40,577:  White’s  plurality,  33,054; 
Ryan’s  plurality,  35,829. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — Silas 
I  Porter,  R.,  165,534;  J.  S.  West.  R,,  157,- 
.  125;  C.  W.  F.  Dassler,  D.,  124,096;  Hum- 
'  lert  Riddle.  D.,  120,204;  J.  L.  Jackson. 
Soc.,  16,994;  J.  W.  Puckett,  Soc.,  16,265. 
Porter’s  plurality,  41,438;  West’s  plural¬ 
ity.  33,529. 
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Tote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Atchison,  Brown,  Doni¬ 
phan,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Leavenworth, 
Nemaha  and  Shawnee;  population  (1905), 
216,706— D,  R.  Anthony,  jr„  R.,  21,852; 
J.  B,  Chapman,  D.,  7,486;  E.  B,  Keck, 
Soc.,  878.  Anthony’s  plurality,  14,366. 

2.  Counties  of  Allen,  Anderson,  Bour¬ 

bon,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Linn, 
Miami  and  Wyandotte;  population  (1905), 
276,900— A,  C.  Mitchell,  R.,  23,282;  John 
Caldwell,  D,,  19,852;  Kate  Richards 

O’Hare,  Soc,,  2,272;  C,  H.  Smith,  Pro., 
324.  Mitchell’s  plurality,  3,430, 

3.  Counties  of  Chautauqua,  Cherokee, 
Cowley,  Crawford,  Elk,  Labette,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Neosho  and  Wilson;  population 
(1905),  284,537 — Philip  P,  Campbell,  R,, 
20,771;  Jeremiah  D,  Botkin,  D.,  19,943; 
W.  P.  Talbot,  Pro.,  231;  C.  S.  Bendure, 
Soc,,  6,748,  Campbell’s  plurality,  828, 

4.  Counties  of  Chase,  Coffey,  Green¬ 
wood,  Lyon,  Marion,  Morris,  Osage,  Pot 
tawatomie,  Wabaunsee  and  Woodson; 
population  (1905),  157,842 — Fred  S,  Jack- 
son,  R,,  17,111;  Henderson  S,  Martin,  D., 
14,061;  E.  C.  Lindley,  Soc.,  24,  Jack¬ 
son’s  plurality,  3,060, 

5.  Counties  of  Clay,  Cloud,  Dickinson, 
Geary,  Marshall,  Ottawa,  Republic,  Riley, 
Saline  and  Washington;  population  (190.11. 
174,717~Rollin  R.  Rees,  R.,  17,680;  G.  T. 
Helvering,  D,,  15,775;  Jesse  R.  ,Johnson, 
Soc,,  1,028,  Rees’s  plurality,  1,905. 

6.  Counties  of  Cheyenne,  Decatur,  El¬ 
lis,  Ellsworth,  Gove,  Graham,  Jewell,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Logan,  Mitchell,  , Norton,  Osborne, 
Phillips,  Rawlins,  Rooks,  Russell,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Sherman,  Smith,  Thomas,  Trego  and 
Wallace;  population  (1905),  109,409 — I  D, 
Young,  R.,  21,020;  Frank  S,  Rockfeller, 
D.,  18,985;  D.  W,  Stoner,  Soc.,  1,270. 
Young’s  plurality,  1,035. 

7.  Counties  of  Barber,  Barton,  Clark, 
Comanche,  Edwards,  Finney,  Ford,  Grant, 
Gray,  Greeley,  Hamilton,  Harper,  Has¬ 
kell,  Hodgeman,  Kearney,  Kingman, 
Kiowa,  Lane,  Meade,  Morton,  Ness,  Paw¬ 
nee,  Pratt,  Reno,  Rice,  Rush,  Scott, 
Seward,  Stafford,  Stanton,  Stevens  and 
Wichita;  population  (1905),  198,104 — E.  H 
Madison,  R,,  24,925;  George  A,  Neelev, 
D.,  20,133;  E.  H.  H,  Gates,  Soc.,  1,915; 
Madison’s  plurality,  4,792, 

8.  Counties  of  Butler,  Harvey,  McPher¬ 
son,  Sedgwick  and  Sumner;  population 
(1905),  143,116 — Victor  Murdock,  R,,  10,- 
239;  George  Burnett,  Soc.,  2,354.  Mur¬ 
dock’s  plurality,  13,885. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


]. Senate. 

House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . . . 

..  1  36 

71 

106 

Democrats  . 

fe3 

58 

Indei>endents  . . . 

-.1 

1 

1 

Rep.  majorities. 

.  .  ]  30 

17 

47 

Vote  of 

State  Since  1900. 

1 

Rep.  ] 

Dem. 

1900,  President. 

1900,  Governor. 
1902,  Governor. 
1904,  President. 
1904,  Governor, 
1906,  Governor. 
1908,  President. 
1908.  Governor. 


185,9.551 
181,9781 
157,506) 
210,893] 
1  SR.  7.31  ! 


162.691 

164.803 

118,348 

84,800 

116.091 


162,1471  160,024 

197,216]  161,209 
196,692]  162,385 


KENTUCKY. 

PRESID’T. 


1904. - 


Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

h) 

9.0 

P 

n 

:  T 

a 

Adair  . 

1662 

Allen  . 

1768 

1379 

Anderson  . . . 

959 

1420 

Ballard  . 

656 

1598 

Barren  . 

2073 

8061 

Bath  . 

1342 

1503 

Beil  . 

1764 

528 

Boone  . 

678 

2013 

Bourbon  .... 

2147 

2586 

Boyd  . 

2644 

1716 

Boyle  . 

1366 

1646 

Bracken  .... 

1166 

1696 

Breathitt  . . . 

829 

1637 

Breckinridge 

2363 

2066 

Bullitt  . 

693 

1284 

Butler  . 

2298 

961 

Caldwell  .... 

1413 

1227 

Calloway  . . . 

824 

2466 

Campbell  . . . 

6759 

4662 

Carlisle  . 

468 

1428 

Carroll  . 

646 

1696 

Carter  . 

2419 

1442 

Casey  . 

1695 

1133 

Christian  . . . 

3870 

2681 

Clark  . 

1683 

2442 

Clay  . 

1685 

632 

Clinton  . 

948 

305 

Crittenden  . . 

1690 

1207 

Cumberland  . 

1001 

661 

Daviess  . 

3381 

4754 

Edmondson  . 

1172 

760 

Elliott  . 

694 

1143 

Estlll  . 

1280 

850 

Fayette  . 

3947 

5119 

Fleming  .... 

1707 

1712 

1201 

1580 

Franklin  .... 

1449 

2941 

Fulton  . 

561 

1560 

Gallatin  .... 

334 

941 

Garrard  . 

1351 

1176 

Grant  . 

1148 

1661 

Graves  . 

1616 

4836 

Grayson  .... 

2179 

1683 

Green  . 

1201 

1071 

Greenup  .... 

2006 

1112 

Hancock  .... 

997 

846 

Hardin  . 

1671 

2714 

Harlan  . 

1448 

286 

Harrison  .... 

1538 

2688 

Hart  . 

1794 

1668 

Henderson  . , 

2800 

3448 

Henry  . 

1434 

2137 

Hickman  . . . 

702 

1680 

Hopkins  .... 

2826 

3126 

Jackson  .... 

1606 

216 

Jefferson  .... 

21664 

22781 

Jessamine  ... 

1247 

1466 

Johnson  .... 

1026 

886 

Kenton  . 

6306 

6760 

Hinott  . 

483 

1092 

Knox  . 

2240 

711 

Larue  . 

883 

1321 

Laurel  . 

2152 

1050 

Lawrence  ... 

2014 

1752 

Lee  . 

870 

627 

Leslie  . 

063 

71 

Letcher  . 

060 

405 

Lewis  . 

2374 

1286 

Lincoln  . 

1648 

1713 

Livingston  . . 

838 

1260 

PRESID’T. 


- 1908, - 


Rep. 

Dem. 

w 

p 

• 

p 

1872 

1429 

1922 

1402 

1040 

1477 

706 

2117 

2308 

3146 

1471 

1764 

2815 

925 

631 

2041 

2312 

2608 

2894 

1960 

1485 

1787 

1100 

1510 

1620 

1567 

2603 

2090 

720 

1400 

2328 

1012 

1617 

1541 

808 

3024 

7025 

6813 

482 

1626 

646 

1614 

2620 

1596 

1878 

1191 

4618 

3120 

1859 

2525 

1991 

691 

1082 

330 

1714 

1309 

1172 

605 

3922 

6218 

1291 

868 

618 

1159 

1603 

996 

4748 

6247 

1984 

2067 

1667 

1601 

1632 

3233 

636 

1705 

321 

968 

1678 

1259 

1090 

1664 

1744 

4962 

2360 

1864 

1337 

1167 

2142 

1441 

1062 

868 

1913 

3010 

1392 

252 

1571 

2797 

1960 

1766 

2628 

8736 

1368 

2253 

658 

1890 

3316 

8721 

18^ 

232 

27180 

26186 

1271 

1674 

2336 

1004 

6481 

8683 

678 

1110 

2788 

867 

1029 

1337 

2594 

1166 

2098 

1878 

1171 

783 

1399 

96 

1168 

476 

2649 

1268 

1861 

1994 

997 

1188 
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Counties. 

PRES 

—  19 
Rep. 

ID*T.  j 

PRESID’T. 

.  1 

Dem.  ; 

Rep. 

Dem. 

c 
^  5 

>  ce 

•:T 

p  1 

"J 

^  1 

*  1 

t. 

1  O 

3 

Lugan  . 

2259 

2696 1 

1  2326 

3114 

on . 

(178 

838; 

1  759 

1001 

Madison  . 

2774 

2b9li 

i  3191 

3065 

Magultln  .... 

1494 

10001 

1  1645 

1005 

Marlon  . 

1191 

18S7I 

1  3121 

2093 

Marshall  .... 

920 

16871 

1  1217 

1852 

Martin  . 

909 

188 1 

1  1042 

24U 

Mason  . 

2029 

27921 

1  2136 

2676 

McCracken  . . 

2413 

28321 

1  2966 

4)27 

McLean  . 

1193 

13361 

I  1319 

1430 

Meade  . 

834 

12451 

1  863 

1295 

Menefee  .... 

450 

719, 

1  451 

833 

Mercer  . 

1494 

17031 

1  1667 

1747 

Metcalfe  .... 

1115 

10111 

j  1311 

968 

Monroe  . 

1644 

7791 

j  1861 

770 

Montgomery  . 

lUdU 

14881 

1306 

1549 

Morgan  . 

1119 

1807  i 

1400 

2013 

Muhlenberg  . 

2476 

1954 

3063 

274<i 

1263 

2160 

1436 

2452 

Nicholas  .... 

1067 

1741 

1085 

1723 

Ohio  . 

3063 

2519 

33.37 

2785 

Oldham  . 

452 

882 

625 

1259 

Owen  . 

827 

2932 

735 

2732 

Owsley  . 

1100 

224 

1240 

224 

Pendleton  . . . 

1246 

1421 

1177 

1543 

Perry  . 

979 

431 

1274 

524 

Pike  . 

24.881  19351 

1  8467 

2208 

Powell  . 

647 

7381 

699 

739 

Pulaski  . 

3718 

18701 

44^3 

246(1 

Robertson  ... 

409 

7091 

398 

688 

Rockcastle  . 

1624 

848 

1816 

962 

Rowan  . 

844 

661 

1017 

757 

Russell  . 

1079 

671 

1255 

7.39 

Scott  . 

1713 

2374 

1794 

2476 

Shelby  . 

1638 

2657 

1823 

2742 

Simpson  .... 

863 

1540 

913 

1714 

Spencer  . 

529 

1024 

56.3 

1175 

Taylor  . 

1092 

1147 

1218 

1294 

Todd  . 

1689 

1671 

1565 

1908 

Trigg  . 

12851  1170 

i  1351 

1680 

Trimble  .... 

3fi0 

1275 

1  344 

1322 

Union  . 

1071 

2533 

1  1312 

2781 

War’^en  .... 

2737 

' 

1  Op*»(| 

3742 

Washington  . 

1448 

14821 

1515 

1616 

Wavne  . 

1577 

1202! 

1936 

1436 

\VebRter  .... 

1453 

21.34  i 

1828 

2491 

Whitley  .... 

3174 

6581 

4023 

1111 

Wolfe  . 

676 

11141 

818 

1101 

Woodford  . . . 

12S0I  16201 

1  1 

1  1369 

1 

1690 

Totals  .... 

205277 12171 70 1 

123.5711 

244092 

PlTirallty  .... 

118931 

I 

8381 

Scattering 

13318  1 

1  nl 

W)9 

Whole  vote, . 

435765  1 

1  490712 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was;  Debs.  Soc.,  4.18S:  Chafln,  Pro..  ^,8S7; 
Preston.  Soc.  I.ab..  404;  Watson.  Pop.. 
.333:  Hlsgen.  Tnd..  200. 

The  scattering  vote  In  1904  was:  Swal¬ 
low.  Pro..  fi.noO:  Debs.  Soc..  O.^no;  Cor- 
regan.  Soc.  Lab..  .390:  Wats  on  Pop..  2. ."'11. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1907. 
Governor — .Augai.'tus  F.  V.'i’lson  R.. 
21-<.4«1;  S,  W.  Hager.  D..  190. 42S:  L.  L. 
Picket.  Pro..  0.332:  Claude  .Andrews.  Soc.. 
1.499;  .1.  H.  Arnold.  Soc.  I^bor.  .I'll. 

Wilison'.s  plurality.  18,233. 

Lieutenant  G  vemor — William  E.  Cox. 
P...  208  428:  South  Trimble.  D..  193,407; 
P.  H.  Fields.  Pro.,  .5,717 :  Lucien  AL  Rule. 


■Soc..  1.51S:  James  Doyle.  Soc.  Lab.,  3-53. 
Ci.x’s  pijrallt',  1.5.021, 

Attorney  General— James  Breathitt,  R., 
20t!,b(;7;  J.  K.  Hendriok.  D.,  191. ojt.; 

Wayne  Cooper.  Pro,,  5.724;  F.  E.  Leeds, 
.Soc..  1,404;  L.  K.einhaus,  Soc.  Lab.,  340. 
Breathitt’s  plurality,  12.200. 

.Auditor — Frank  P.  James,  R..  200.020; 
H.  M.  Bosworth.  D..  l'J3.>39;  O.  T.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Pro..  .5,738;  Daniel  C.  Kisner,  Soc.. 
1  478;  En.i!  Guth.  S  c.  Lab..  334.  James's 
,  iuralit.v,  13,081. 

Treasurer— IMwin  Failey.  R.,  200.811; 
Ruby  I.,aIYoon,  D..  ll)3.54ci;  J.  P.  Elasley. 
'To..  5.0(;5:  Henrv  Parton.  So',.  1.4('U; 
./omes  vl’liearn.  Soc.  Lai...  348.  Farlev’s 
pluralitv.  13.271. 

Secretary  of  State— Ben  L.  Bruner.  R.. 
20  .0181;  Hubert  Vreeland.  D..  193,228; 

' .-A.  Singer.  Pro..  3,tl91;  AV.  Laufenslck, 
s  1.433;  .Albert  Schmutz.  Soc.  I.ab., 
348.  Bruner’s  plurality.  13.432. 

.8u[)orintende;u  Pub  ic  Instruction — John 
'1.  C'-ablX).  R..  200,87.5;  j,i.  o.  Winfrev, 
D..  193.182:  B.  F.  Haynes.  Pro..  .5,058; 

J.  Pocock.  Soc.,  1..54.5;  Flels<dincr.  S  c. 
Lab..  351.  Oabho’s  plurality.  13. <’93. 

Commis-i'mer  of  .Agricultu.’-e — Merrill  ('. 
Pai’.kin.  R..  2*10.543;  ,1.  A\’.  Newman.  D.. 
193, .521';  -A.  W.  Carpenti  r.  Pro.  5.090; 

Dallas  l-amb  Src..  l.P’l;  H.  Ulrich.  Soc. 
Lab..  344.  Rankin's  plurality,  1.3.022. 

'3-rk  of  Cou't  of  Appeals — Napier 

'dams.  R..  200.409:  J.  B.  Chenault.  D.. 
193.071:  H.  G.  Kundert.  S^c..  2.148. 

’'  nms’s  :  leralltv,  12.798. 

A’ote  for  Congre'-men.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Bal’ard.  Caldwell.  Call.-i- 
'  u  .  Cai  lisle.  Crittenden,  Fult  n.  Graves. 
Hickman.  Livingston.  Lyon.  McCracken. 
Mar..ihall  and  T:lgz:  population  (1900), 
101  930— Ollie  M.  James,  D..  11. .'’•74:  C.  L. 

larney.  Si...  1  .38;i.  James's  plurality. 
10.1.85. 

2.  Counties  of  Christian.  Daviess,  Han¬ 
cock.  Henderson,  H..pklns.  AP.  Lean.  Union 
and  Webster:  populatii.n  (1900).  203..31t> — 
A.  O.  Stanley.  D.,  12.010;  R.  .1.  Salmon. 
R.,  0.9'i2:  Nicholas  'Royster,  Sor-.,  417. 
Stanley’s  plurality.  5.1.38. 

3.  C  unties  of  .Al'cn.  Barren.  Butler, 
Edmondson.  Logan.  Metcalfe.  Muhlen- 
bJrg.  Simpson.  Todd  and  AA'arren;  pojiu- 
lation  (1900).  179..518.  R.  Y  Th.imas,  jr.. 
D..  10,903:  W.  H.  Jones.  R..  14.S"(0:  AV. 
L.  Cassady,  Pro..  373.  Thomas’s  pl’ural- 
it  .  1.213. 

4.  Counties  of  Breckinridge.  Bullitt. 
Grayson.  Green.  Hardin.  Hart.  Larue. 
Morion.  Meade.  Nelson.  Ohio,  Tayl  r  an.i 
Wasliington:  population  (1900).  219.314 — • 
Ben  Johnson.  D..  18,2  3;  D.  W.  Gaddie, 
R.,  11.952;  E.  G.  Austin.  Soc.,  624.  John¬ 
son’s  p.uiality.  0.311. 

.5.  County  of  Jefferson:  populati  n  (1900). 
232.549 — Swagtr  Sherley.  D.,  21,437;  .1. 

Wheeler  McGee.  R,,  17.370;  J.  B.  Stroud. 
Pr  .,  222;  Herman  F.  A’oung.  S.jc..  1.085; 
James  H.  .Arnold,  .'^oc.  Lab..  212.  Sher- 
•y’s  plurality.  4.0''l. 

0.  Co-unties  of  Boone.  Campbell.  Carroll, 
'lailatin.  Grant.  Kenton.  Pendleton  and 
Trimlle:  population  (19<K().  179.4.30 — Ar- 

I’lur  B.  Rouse.  D..  15.4,54:  Charles  AA". 
Nagel.  R..  11.007:  AA'alter  I.auferseik. 

Soc.,  1  .3.37.  Rouse’s  plurality.  4.447. 

7.  u.njnties  of  Bourb  n.  Fa- ette,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Henry.  Oldham.  Owen.  Scott  and 
Wo-'.dford;  population  (1900),  151,453 — J. 
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C.  Cantrill.  D..  13,858;  M.  C.  Rankin,  R., 
10,877.  Cantrill’s  plurality,  2,981. 

8.  Counties  of  Anderson,  Boyle,  Gar¬ 
rard,  Jessamine.  Lincoln,  Madison,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Rockcastle,  Shelby  and  Spencer;  po.p- 
ulati'n  (1900),  143,089~Harvey  Helm,  D.. 
12,412;  Hugh  Miller,  R.,  9,385.  Helm’s 
plurality,  3,027. 

9.  Counties  of  Bath,  Boyd,  Bracken, 
Carter,  Fleming.  Greenup,  Harrison,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lewis,  Mason,  Nicholas,  Robertson 
and  Rowan;  population  (I'OOO),  200,064 — 
W.  J.  Fields.  D.,  19.350;  Joseph  B.  Ben¬ 
nett.  R.,  18.737.  Fields’s  plurality.  613. 

10.  Counties  of  Breathitt.  Clark.  Elliott, 
Estii!.  Flo'. d.  Johnsin,  Knott,  Lee,  Ma¬ 
goffin.  Martin,  Menifee.  Montgomery,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Pike,  Powell  and  Wolfe;  population 
(1900),  187.169— A.  Floyd  Byrd.  D..  18.766; 
John  W.  Langley.  R..  20.664.  Langley’s 
plurality.  1,898. 

11.  Counties  ot  .Adair.  Bell.  Casey.  Clay, 
('linton.  Cumberland.  Harlan,  Jackson, 
Knox.  Letcher.  Leslie,  Laurei.  Mrnroe, 
Owsle*',  Perry.  Pulaski,  Russell,  Wayne 
and  Whitley;  population  (1900),  258.316 — 
Elza  Bertrand.  D..  16,357;  Caleb  Powers, 
R..  25.622;  S.  V.  Brents,  Soc...  387.  Pow¬ 
ers’s  plurality,  9,2' 5. 

T.egislature  of  1910-^11 


Vote  of  State  Since  1900- 


Rep. 


Dem. 


1900.  President  . I  226.8011  234,899 

1900,  Governor  . I  229,460 1  232.998 

roOJ,  Governor  . I  202,7641  229.014 

1904.  President  . i  205,277[  217,170 

1907,  Governor  . (  2.14,4811  196,42«8 

1008.  President  . I  235,7111  244.092 

LOUISIANA. 

PREi^lD^'T.  1  PRESID’T. 


- 1904,- 


-1908.- 


Parishs 


Acadia  .... 
Ascension 
Assumption 
Avoyelles  . 
Bienville  . , 
Bossier  . . . 
Caddo  .... 
Calcasieu  . 
Caldwell  . . 
Cameron  . . 
Catahoula 
Claiborne  . 
Concordia  . 
De  Soto. . . 
Q.B.  Rouge 
E.  Carroll . 
B,  Feliciana 
fYanklln 
Grant 
Iberia  . 
fbervllle 
Jackson 
Jefferson 


Senate. 

House.  Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

12 

28  1 

40 

Democrats  . 

26 

72  1 

98 

Dem.  majorities.. 

14 

44  1 

58 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

2.  o 

e*  O 
■  0> 

' 

1 

Parker. 

Taft. .. 

Bryan. . 

133 

626 

214 

1017 

175 

610 

107 

551 

160 

592 

198 

511 

37 

1054 

60 

1240 

44 

836 

65 

926 

10 

475 

8 

470 

1  *' 

1592 

125 

17.33 

1  4i.l 

1104 

683 

1975 

1  ^6 

199 

21 

314 

15 

182 

16 

660 

124 

514 

88 

660 

16 

710 

38 

874 

2 

209 

4 

288 

9 

908 

17 

881 

58 

900 

83 

1090 

2 

211 

6 

194' 

7 

389 

12 

589 

5 

347 

15 

456 

71 

281 

83 

388 

205 

728 

328 

820 

72 

516 

44 

600 

63 

678 

77 

493 

26 

1110 

30 

1122 

PRESID’T. 

PRESID’T. 

Parishes. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

JL  o 
o 

.  Cfi 
:  ? 

Parker. 

Taft.... 

W 

*1 

v; 

3 

Lafayette  . . . 

41 

497 

128 

725 

Lafourche  . . 

168 

931 

296 

1072 

Lincoln  . 

26 

514 

52 

634 

Livingston  . . 

47 

377 

19 

448 

Madison  .... 

0 

150 

6 

156 

Morehouse  . . 

1  20 

526 

20 

468 

N’chitoches  . 

125 

630 

143 

792 

Orleans  .... 

380 

16126 

3288 

25678 

Ouachita  . . . 

26 

669 

60 

851 

Plaq’mines  . . 

38 

621 

127 

416 

P.  Coupee  . . 

10 

505 

23 

653 

Rapides  . 

107 

828 

159 

1302 

Red  River  . . 

12 

371 

6 

386 

Richland  . .  . 

7 

292 

9 

445 

Sabine  . 

58 

604 

47 

593 

St.  Bernard  . 

34 

424 

18 

356  ' 

St.  Charles  . 

12 

213 

22 

215 

St.  Helena  . . 

30 

234 

34 

281 

St.  James  . . 

99 

327 

123 

364 

St.  J.  Baptl.st 

24 

282 

33 

287 

St.  Landry  . . 

60 

886 

238 

1395 

St.  Martin  . 

23 

612 

39 

651 

St.  Mary  . . . 

193 

749 

273 

767 

St.  Tammany 

59 

453 

107 

755 

Tangipahoa  . 

170 

630 

240 

1116 

Tensas  . 

6 

203 

7 

300 

Terrebonne  . 

144 

699 

372 

634 

Union  . 

15 

499 

53 

634 

Vermillion  .  . 

nil 

796 

156 

647 

turnon  . 1 

275 1 

4691 

.  273 

618 

Washington  I 

36 

3(11 

49 

560 

Webster  .... 

21 

698 

32 

853 

W.  B.  Rouge  1 

5| 

233 

9 

198 

W.  Carroll . . . 

5 

124 

11 

189 

W.  F’ciana..| 

131 

319 

22 

350 

Winn  . 1 

1281 

2891 

153! 

527 

Totals  . . . .  [ 

6205]' 

47708 ( 

8958  ( 

63568 

Plurality  . . . . ! 

1 

425031 

1 

54610 

Scattering  . .  I 

996  1 

2617 

Whole  vote..! 

5.3908  I 

75143 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  2,538;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  79. 

The  scattering  vote  In  1904  was:  Debs, 
Soc.,  995. 

Vot«  on  State  Ticket.  1908. 
(Election  In  April,  1908.) 

Governor — Jared  T.  Sanders,  D.,  60,066; 
Henry  N.  Pharr.  R..  7,617;  J.  W.  Barnes, 
Soc.,  1.247.  Sanders’s  rlurality,  52.449. 

Lieutenant  Governor — Paul  M.  Lambre- 
mont,  D.,  55,600;  Alex.  F.  Leonhardt,  R., 
7,563;  J.  O.  Stewart.  Soc.,  1,193.  Lam- 
bremont’s  plurality.  48,037. 

Secretary  of  State — John  T.  Michel,  D., 
59,896;  W.  G.  Wilmot,  R..  6.1.58;  W.  M. 
Evens,  .^oc.,  1,100.  Michel’s  plurality, 

53,738. 

Attorney  General — Walter  3ulun.  D..  - 
62,888;  W.  J.  Waguespack.  R..  0.087;  J 
B.  ('"ameron,  Soc.,  1.116,  Guion's  pluralitv, 
56.801. 

Treasurer — O.  B.  Steele,  D.,  59,961;  S. 

H,  Bollinger.  R..  5,959;  C.  G.  Jones,  Soc., 

I, 104.  Sceole's  plurality,  54,002. 

Auditor — Paul  Capdevielle,  D..  58.814; 

J,  C.  Weaks,  R.,  6,095;  H.  F.  Nulton, 
■?oc..  1,113.  Capdeville’s  plurality,  52.719. 

/  Superintendent  Public  Education — J.  B. 
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Aswell,  D..  60,144;  Albert  Paul,  R.,  5.693; 
Alvin  Porter.  Soc..  1,097.  Aswell's  plu¬ 
rality,  54,451. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture — Charles 
Schuler,  D..  59.341;  .1.  A.  Barnett,  R., 
5.9S5.  Schuler’s  plurality,  53,350. 

Register  of  Land  Office — Fred  J.  Grace. 
D.,  60,393;  L.  E.  Robinson,  R.,  5,725. 
Gi’ace's  plurality.  54,068. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  Part  of  City  of  New  Orleans  and 

Parishes  of  ?t.  Bernard  and  Plaguemlnes; 
population  (1900),  178.670 — Albert  Es- 

topinal,  D.,  11.932;  John  A.  Wogan,  R., 
1,408.  Estoplnal's  plurality,  10,524. 

2.  Part  of  City  of  New  Orleans  and 
Parishes  of  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James  and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  183,424— H.  Garland  Dupre, 
D..  10,218;  Victor  Loisel.  R.,  2,071.  Du¬ 
pre's  plurality,  8,147. 

To  fill  vacancy  in  Gist  Congress — H. 
Garland  Dupre,  D..  10,333;  Victor  Loisel, 
R..  2,160.  Dupre’s  plurality,  8,173. 

3.  Parishes  of  Assumption,  Iberia.  La¬ 
fayette,  Lafourche,  St.  Martin.  St.  Mary. 
Terrebone  and  Vermillion;  population 
(lO’^lO),  200,596 — Ro’oert  F.  Broussard,  D.. 
4,011;  Jules  Dreyfus,  R.,  395.  Broussard’s 
plurality.  3,610. 

4.  Parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo. 
De  Soto.  Natchitoches,  Red  River.  Sa¬ 
bine.  Webster  and  Winn;  population 
(1900).  196.261— John  T.  Watkins.  D..  4,- 
244;  L.  M.  Grigsby,  Ind.,  182.  Watkins’s 
plurality.  4,062. 

5.  Parishes  of  Caldwell,  Catahoula, 
Claiborne,  Concordia.  Bast  Carroll,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jackson.  Lincoln,  Madison,  More¬ 
house,  Ouachita,  Richland,  Tensas,  Union, 
and  West  Clarroll:  population  (IfiuOl.  207.- 
430— Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  D.,  4,255;  E. 
C.  Holmes,  Ind.,  44.  Ransdell’s  plural¬ 
ity,  4,211. 

6.  Parishes  of  Ascension,  Iberville,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  East  Feliciana,  Livingston. 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tammany, 
Tangipahoa,  Washington.  West  Baton 
Rouge,  and  West  Feliciana:  population 
(1900),  211,967— Robert  C.  WIckliffie,  D., 
4,016. 

7.  Parishes  of  Acadia,  Avoyelles,  Calca¬ 
sieu,  Cameron,  Grant,  Rapides,  tt.  Landry 
and  Vernon;  population  (1900),  203,277 — 
Arsene  P.  Pujo,  D..  7.393:  J.  R.  Jones, 
Soc.,  706.  Pujo’s  plurality',  6,687. 

Constitutional  Amendments,  1910. 

Fifteen  constitutional  amendments  were 
adopted  at  the  election  of  1910,  most  of 
them  authorizing  new  taxation,  by  ma¬ 
jorities  ranging  from  10,000  to  22,000. 

Legislature  of  1908-’12. 


M.VIN*,. 

PRESID’T.  i  iGOvIeRNOR. 


—  1908.- 


-1910.- 


Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Counties. 

•i 

03 

'sjt: 

-r  t; 

•  *1 

“ ' 

9 

S 

I 

S 

£’■<; 

_ 

• 

d 

Androscoggrin. 

1  4381 

30951 

1  4190 

6132 

Aroostook  . . . 

4783 

11571 

i  4784 

3501 

Cumberland  . 

10593 

5735  j 

i  9906 

11390 

Franklin  .... 

2173 

9.391 

1  2073 

1841 

Hancock  .... 

3109 

18461 

1  3209 

4104 

Kennebec  . . . 

6133 

28421 

1  6204 

6833 

Knox  . 

2228 

19321 

1  2407 

3460 

Lincoln  . 

1693 

1196 

1  16.89 

2326 

Oxford . 

4197 

2093 

1  3867 

3539 

Penobscot  . . 

7333 

3526 

1  6487 

8965 

Piscataquis  .. 

2157 

828 

1  1744 

2145 

Sagadahoc  . . 

1776 

836 

1785 

2009 

Somerset  . , . 

3688 

1676 

3043 

3848 

Waldo  . 

2491 

1335 

2713 

3035 

Washington  . 

35071  22581 

3902 

3864 

York  . 

67001  4076 

6069 

6433 

Totals . 

66987 

35403 

64672 

73425 

Plurality  ... 

31584 

8753 

Scattering:  .. 

3945 

2934 

wnole  vote.. 

106335 

141031 

1  Senate. 

House.  1 

Jt.  bej. 

Democrats  . 

. .  1  39 

114 

153 

Opposition  . 

— 

— 

Dem.  majorities 

. .  (  39 

114 

153 

Vote  of 

State  Since  1900. 

1 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  1.758;  Chafin,  Pro.,  1.- 
487:  Hisgen.  Ind.,  700. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  Robert  V.  Hunter,  Soc.,  1,582; 
James  H.  Ames,  1,352, 

I'ote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Auditor — Charles  P.  Hatch.  R..  67,370; 
Lament  A.  Stevens,  D.,  70,913;  Louis  E. 
Brarahall.  Soc.,  1,604;  Franklin  Sklllins, 
Pro.,  1.352.  Stevens’s  plurality,  3,543. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  York — 
Population,  165,574.  Asher  C.  Hinds.  R.. 
17,521;  William  M.  Pennell,  D..  16.901; 
Percy  F.  Morse.  Soc.,  332;  James  Per- 
rigo.  Pro.,  433.  Hinds’s  plurality,  620. 

2.  Counties  of  Androscoggin.  Franklin, 
Knox,  Lincoln.  Oxford  and  Sagadahoc — 
Population,  175.320.  John  P.  Swaaey,  R., 
16.227;  Daniel  J.  McGllllcuddy,  D.,  18,938; 
Walter  R.  Pickering,  Soc.,  508:  Charles 
E.  Emerson.  Pro.,  310.  McGllllcuddy’ s 
plurality,  2,711. 

3.  Counties  of  Hancock,  Kennebec, 

Somerset  and  Waldo — ^Population,  154,392. 
Edwin  C.  Burleigh.  R..  15.798;  Samuel  W. 
Gould.  D.,  17.187;  John  W.  Brown,  Soc., 
447;  William  I.  Sterling,  Pro.,  224. 

Gould’s  plurality.  1,389. 

4.  Counties  of  Aroostook.  Penobscot, 

Piscataquis  and  Washington — Population, 
199.171.  Frank  E.  Guernsey.  R.,  18,017; 
George  M.  Hanson,  D.,  17,516;  William 

.\.  Rideout,  Pro.,  290.  Guernsey’s  plu¬ 
rality,  501. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1900, 

President . 

14.284 

58.671 

1900, 

Governor . 

2.449 

60.205 

1904, 

President . 

47,708 

1904. 

Governor . 

6.887 

48,345 

1908. 

President . 

S.0.7'? 

63., 568 

1908. 

Governor . 

7.617 

60,066 

1 

1  Senate. 

1 

1  House. 

JL  bal. 

Republicans  . 

1 

9 

64 

73 

Democrats  . 

22 

87 

109 

Dem.  majorities. 

1 

13 

23 

36 
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^'ote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Rep.  I  Dera. 


1900,  President 
1900,  Governor 
1902,  Governor 
1904,  President 
1904,  Governor 
1906,  Governor 
1908,  Governor 


65,412 

73,855 

63,354 

64,438 

76,591 

68,898 

73,728 


38,822 

39,852 

38,107 

27,648 

49.791 

60,9.30 

66,075 


MARYLAND. 


PRESID’T.  I  CONT'L'R. 


-1908.- 


-1909.- 


Counties. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

!  i 

iTaft....' 

CD 

so 

p 

iir« 

Joshua 

W. 

Herlng 

Alleghany  . . 

5178 

4791] 

1  4364 

3123 

Anne  Arundel 

2926 

3435 

1432 

2570 

Baltimore — 

City  . 

61528 

49139 

42161 

43175 

County  .  . . 

10197 

10297 

8124 

9657 

Calvert  . 

1070 

714 

765 

685 

Caroline  .... 

1584 

1945 

1552 

1905 

Carroll  . 

3406 

3641 

3400 

3292 

Cecil  . 

2378 

2847 

2260 

2628 

Charles  . 

1643 

1167 

743 

992 

Dorchester  . . 

2627 

2769 

1708 

2379 

Frederick  ... 

5966 

6158 

6649 

6062 

Garrett  . 

2055 

1121 

1587 

818 

Queen  A’ne’s 

1135 

2086 

832 

1547 

St.  Mary’s... 

1333 

1021 

567 

671 

Somerset  .... 

1912 

1627 

738 

1662 

Talbot  . 

'  1908 

2025 

1377 

1851  . 

Washington  . 

4660 

4518 

4336 

4256 

Wicomico  ... 

2273 

2751 

1884 

2629 

Worcester  . . 

1529 

1974 

470 

1039 

Totals  .... 

116513 

116908 

92823 

102562 

Plurality  .... 

605 

9739 

Scattering  . . 

6110 

6077 

Whole  vote. . 

238531 

201462. 

I  Charles  M.  Elderdice,  Pro.,  1,110.  Cov- 
I  ington’s  plurality,  2,275. 

'  2.  Counties  of  Baltimore,  Carroll  and 

,  Harford  and  part  of  Baltimore  City. 
Population  (1900),  196,878.  Joshua  F.  C. 
Talbott,  D.,  19,352;  William  B.  Baker, 
R.,  1'7,124;  Harry  E.  Gilbert,  Pro.,  480; 
Charles  W.  Smiley,  Soc.,  424.  Talbott’s 
plurality,  2,228, 

3.  Part  of  Baltimore  City — Population 
(1900),  194,606.  George  Konig,  D.,  15,028; 
Charles  W.  Main,  R.,  14,740;  Conrad 
Mauler,  Jr.,  Pro.,  314;  Robert  J.  Fields, 
Soc.,  985.  Konig’s  plurality,  288. 

4.  Part  of  Baltimore  City — Population 

(1900),  201,882.  John  Charles  LJnthicum, 
D.,  17,478;  Addison  E.  Mullikin,  R., 

15,698;  Stephen  L.  LeCorapte,  Pro..  446; 
Charles  F.  Klein,  Soc.,  756.  Linthicum's 
plurality,  1,780. 

Counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert, 
Charles,  Howard,  Prince  George  and  St. 
Mary  and  part  of  Baltimore  City — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  199,775.  John  Enos  Ray, 
Jr.,  D.,  14,879;  Thomas  Parran,  R.,  15,- 
706;  Samuel  R.  Neave,  Pro.,  522;  August 
Hartig,  Soc.,  601.  Parran' s  plurality,  827. 

6.  Counties  of  Allegheny,  Frederick, 
Garrett,  Montgomery  and  Washington — 
Population  (1900),  198,899.  David  J. 

Lewis,  D.,  16,585;  Brainard  H.  Warner, 
Jr.,  R.,  15,869;  Finley  C.  Hendrickson, 
Pro.,  848;  Paul  O.  Weber,  Soc.,  1,158. 
Lewis’s  plurality,  716. 

Legislature  of  1910-'ll. 


[Senate.  [House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  .... 

1 

6  1 

31 

37 

Democrats  . 

21 

70 

91 

Dem.  majorities. 

1 

15  1 

39 

64 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


The  scattering  vote  for  Controller  in 
1909  was:  Richard  A.  Harris,  Pro., 

3,488;  Mark  Jackson,  Soc.,  2,589. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  2,323;  Chapin,  Pro., 

3,302;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  485. 

The  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector 
receiving  the  highest  vote  was  John  A. 
Robinson,  R.  One  other  Republican  elec¬ 
tor,  Albert  C.  Towers,  was  elected,  re¬ 
ceiving  113,803  Votes.  Six  Democratic 
electors  were  successful,  receiving  votes 
as  follows;  Jajnes  E.  Ray,  jr.,  115,968; 
James  W.  Denny,  114,161;  Edwin  H. 
Browne,  Jr.,  113,930;  John  F.  Williams, 
113,877;  J.  C.  Llnthlcum,  113.823;  H.  H. 
Bledler,  113,750.  The  vote  cast  for  the 
six  defeated  Republican  candidates  was: 
Robert  S.  Adkins,  113.571;  Joseph  Brooks, 
113,444:  Luther  Kemp.  113.364;  M.  F. 
Burgess:  113.315;  J.  Webb  Thomas,  113.- 
268:  M.  Bomberger,  113,252.  The  vote 
cast  for  the  two  defeated  Democratic 
candidates  was:  C.  H.  Conley,  113,635; 
W.  H.  Hellen,  113,675. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 


ter,  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Talbot, 
Wicomico  and  Worcester.  Population 
(1900),  196,004.  James  Covington,  D. , 

18,341;  Abraham  L.  Dryden,  R.,  16,066; 


1  Rep. 

136,212 

96,356 

95,923 

109,497 

85,978 

94,300 

116,513 

92,823 

‘  1903,  Governor..... . 

1909,  Controller . 

Dem. 

12^2,27r 

96,477 

108,548 

109,446 

93,483 

102,051 

115,908 

102,562 


M  ASS  ACUI)  SETTS. 


PRESIDENT. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

’  1  ‘ 

Rep. 

Dem. 

;  Rep. 

Dem 

Taft . : 

! _ 1 

[Bryan .... 

lEben  S. 

Draper. . 

•  ot} 

S  re 

M 

Barnstable  . . 

3312 

777 

2660 

1689 

Berkshire  . . . 

9137 

5903 

7008 

6352 

Bristol  . 

20683 

10719 

15264 

15531 

Dukes  . 

589 

133 

409 

203 

Essex  . 

36361 

18801 

25342 

27241 

Franklin  .... 

4824 

1637 

3632 

1873 

Hampden  . . . 

14485 

9909 

11594 

11605 

Hampshire  . . 

6362 

2612 

4961 

3590 

Middlesex  . . . 

58672 

31362 

42729 

41219 

Nantucket  .  . 

359 

136 

161 

123 

Norfolk  . 

18225 

7683 

14076 

11433 

Plymouth  . . . 

13236 

6295 

8886 

9077 

Suffolk  . 

46337 

43773 

31240 

64514 

'■-T«  EI.ECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


Counties. 

PRESIDE.NT 

G<  VERNOR. 

Rep.  1  Dem, 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

-j  33 

:2  '< 

.  a 

:  3 

5  5  ^ 

y.  X 

2:s 

X  ^ 

V.  ’ 

Worcester  . 

,  343941  16803 

j  262111 

23197 

On  other  tkts]  - ;  - 

!  — ! 

21705 

Totals. . . . 

12659661155543 

,194173' 

229352 

Plurality  ... 

1104231 

1 

35179 

Scattering  . 

1  35417  1 

;  17286 

Whole  vote. 

'  456926  1 

1  440811 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  Daniel  A.  White.  Soc.,  11,396: 
•John  A.  Xicholls,  Pro..  3,27T;  M.  E. 
Rutherm.  Soc.  Lab.,  2.613. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  190S 
was:  Debs,  Soc..  10.781;  Chafin,  Pro., 
4.379:  Preston.  Soc.  Lab.,  1,018;  Hisgen. 
Ind.,  19.239. 

^ote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — Louis  A.  Froth- 
ingham,  R..  205,243:  Thomas  F.  Cassidy, 
Ind.  D..  197.057;  Patrick  Mahoney,  Soc., 
11.446;  William  G.  Merrill,  Pro.,  5.191; 
Henry  C.  Hess,  Soc.  Lab.,  4,735.  Froth- 
ingham's  plurality,  8,186. 

Secretary  of  State — William  M.  Olin, 
R..  207.337:  Charles  J.  ilartell,  D..  181- 
:126;  Harriet  D'Orsay.  Soc.,  13.584;  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Thomas,  Pro.,  5,559;  Andrew 
Mortenscn,  Soc.  Lab..  S.liS.  Olin’s  plu- 
lality,  26.011. 

Treasurer — Elmer  A.  Stevens.  R.,  203,— 
748;  Benjamin  F.  Peach.  D.  179.862; 
Sylvester  J.  McBride.  Soc.,  13.319;  Thos. 

Frissell.  Pro.,  5.237;  Carl  Fredrikson. 
Soc.  Lab.,  5.771.  Stevens's  plurality, 
23.. 886. 

.\uditor — Henry  E.  Turner,  R.,  200,781; 
Charles  C.  Paine,  D..  177,517;  Ambrose 
Miles,  Soc..  13.262;  John  Holt.  Pro.,  5.940; 
Jeremiah  P.  McNally.  Soc.  Lab.,  5.667. 
Turner’s  plurality,  23.264. 

-Attorney  General — James  M.  Swift,  R.. 
207,611:  John  B.  Ratigan.  D..  177.781; 

Harold  Metcalf.  .Soc..  14.444:  Dennis  Mc- 
Goff.  Soc.  Lab..  5,0^.  Swift’s  plurality, 
•29.830. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  County  of  Berkshire  and  parts  of 
Franklin,  Hampden  and  Hampshire  coun¬ 
ties,  population  (1905)  211.915.  George  P. 
Lawrence.  R..  14,109;  Edward  M.  Lewis. 
D..  13,244:  Louis  B.  Clark.  Soc.,  1.476. 
Lawrence’s  plurality.  .8^. 

2.  Parts  of  Franklin,  Hampden.  Hami>- 
shire  and  Worcester  counties,  population 
19051  215.681.  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  R.. 
14.242;  William  G.  McKechnie,  D.,  13,774: 
-Aiva  E.  Fenton,  Soc..  1,177.  Gillett’s  plu¬ 
rality,  468. 

3.  Part  of  Worcester  County,  popula¬ 
tion  (1905)  212.;i71.  Charles  G.  Washburn. 
R..  14.544;  John  A.  Thayer,  D..  15,243. 
Thayer’s  plurality,  699. 

4.  Parts  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester 

counties,  population  (1905)  211.944.  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Wilder.  R.,  16,965;  John  J. 

Mitchell,  D..  16.835;  James  D.  Ryan.  Soc.. 
767.  Wilder’s  plurality,  130.  To  fill  va¬ 
cancy  in  eist  Congress — William  H.  Wil¬ 
der.  R.,  16.664;  John  J.  Mitchell,  D.. 

16.68.8.  Mitchell’s  plurality.  24. 

5.  Parts  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  coun¬ 
ties.  population  (1905)  211.253.  Butler 


.\mes.  R..  13,760;  James  H.  Carmichael, 
D..  13.103.  Ames’s  plurality.  597. 

0.  Part  of  Essex  County,  population 
(19>5)  2‘ki,195.  Augu.“tus  P.  Gardner,  R., 
17.272:  William  H.  O’Brien,  D..  12.038; 
James  F.  Carey.  Soc..  2,607.  Gardner’s 
plurality.  5,134. 

7.  Parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suf¬ 
folk  counties,  population  (1905)  232.208. 
Ernest  W.  Roberts.  R..  16,624;  Walter  H. 
Creamer.  D.,  14.337;  W.  Lathrop  jleaker. 
Direct.  People’s.  1,837.  Roberts’s  plu¬ 
rality.  2.2.S7. 

8.  Part  of  Middlesex  County,  pcpula- 
tlon  11905)  223.064.  Samuel  W.  McCall. 

1  R..  15,8.'4:  Frederick  S.  Deltrlck,  D.. 

13, >'42.  McCall’s  plurality,  2.012. 

I  9.  Part  of  Suffolk  County,  population 

1  GiHiS)  204,943.  William  H.  Oakes.  R.. 

!  2.081;  William  F.  Murray,  D..  11.652; 

'  John  Kellher.  Ind.,  10.037.  Murray’s 
plurality.  1,615. 

10.  Parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coun- 
:ies,  population  (1905)  218,913.  J.  Mitchell 
Galvin.  R.,  1.5.7S3:  James  M.  Curley,  D., 
•20.345.  Curley’s  plurality.  4.562. 

11.  Part  of  Suffolk  County,  population 

(1905)  213.6.8.8,  William  Dudley  Cotton, 

jr.,  R.,  13.033;  Andrew  J.  Peters,  D.. 

18.933.  Peters’s  plurality.  5.9(X). 

12.  Pans  of  Bristol.  Middlosex,  Nor¬ 

folk  and  Worcester  counties,  population 
■  Itsi.-.)  215,155.  John  W.  Weeks.  R  .  19.0.37; 
Daniel  J.  Daley.  D.,  14,696.  'Weeks’s  plu¬ 
rality.  4, .341. 

1.3.  Part  of  Bristol  County,  Dukes  and 
.Nantucket  counties  and  part  of  Plymouth 
County,  population  (1905)  215.686.  Will¬ 
iam  S.  Greene,  R..  14,079:  James  F.  Mor¬ 
ris.  D..  9.831.  Greene’s  plurality.  4.248. 

14.  Barnstable  County  and  parts  of 
Bristol.  Norfolk  anj  Plymouth  co'jnties. 
Dopulation  (1905)  210,664.  Robert  O.  Har¬ 
ris.  R..  15,753:  Thomas  C.  Thacher.  D.. 
15.680;  John  McCarthy.  Sec..  1,480.  Har¬ 
ris’s  plurality,  67. 


Legislature  of  1911. 


!  Senate. :  House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  .... 

. .  1  26  '  128 

1  154 

Democrats  ... 

. . 1  14  108 

I  12'' 

Socialists  . 

.  .  —  1 

1 

Rep, 

majorities. 

12  1  19 

1  31 

Vote  of 

State  Since  1000. 

1  Rep. 

Dem. 

1900. 

President. 

. 1  238,866 

156.997 

Governor. . 

. '  185,809 

114.362 

i:h>2. 

Govemoi . 

. ;  196. ’276 

159.155 

1903. 

Governor. 

. 1  199,684 

163.700 

1904. 

President. 

. 1  257.822 

165,746 

1904. 

Governor. 

. 1  198,681 

234.670 

1905. 

Governor. 

. ,  197.469 

174,911 

Governor . 

.  222. 52S 

192,295 

Ifr'T. 

Governor. 

. :  1, 88.068 

.84,379 

1908, 

President . 

.  265,9(.6 

155,543 

190.8. 

Governor . 

.  228,318 

168,162 

1909. 

Governor. 

182.252 

MlfHlG.VN. 

GOA'ERNOR 


- 1908. -  '  - 1910. - 


Rep.  I  Dem.  Rep.  |  Dem. 


Counties 

1 

Taft .  .  , 

P 

or. 

«e  ' 

fy. 

3 

1  -. 

824 

997 

175  j 
231  i 

1  5371 

I  -1^  i 

86 

148 

)  Alger  . 

ELECTIONS 


PRESIDENT 

GOVERNOR 

Counties 

Rep, 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft.  . 

Bryan 

C.  S. 

Osborn.. 

D.  T. 

iHemans 

Allegan  .... 

5422 

2188 

2584 

1981 

Alpena . 

2338 

949 

1348 

59 ) 

Antrim  .... 

iilO20 

574 

813 

423 

Arenac  . 

1081 

714 

729 

531 

Baraga  . 

765 

232 

678 

239 

Barry  . 

3247 

2126 

2028 

1947 

Bay  . 

6760 

4223 

3487 

3433 

Benzie  . 

1437 

!  551 

590 

237 

B-errien  . 

7260 

4598 

4018 

4051 

Branch . 

3716 

2402 

2265 

2360 

Calhoun  .... 

6848 

4240 

3944 

3581 

Cass  . 

3082 

2466 

2024 

2005 

Charlevoix 

2530 

801 

1330 

517 

Cheboygan 

2053 

120,3 

1358 

1112 

Chippewa 

2418 

1175 

2602 

51." 

Clare  . 

1345 

567 

784 

563 

Clinton  .... 

3490 

2188 

1  2172 

2139 

Crawford  .  . . 

590 

237 

445 

259 

Delta  . 

3243 

1097 

1758 

6.30 

Dickinson 

2507 

544 

1872 

493 

Elaton  . 

4364 

2313 

2826 

:r62’ 

Emmet  . 

2313 

1012 

1172 

7-16 

Genesee  .... 

7211 

3234 

3789 

3015 

Gladwin 

1168 

386 

812 

345 

Gogebic  .... 

2256 

614 

1460 

734 

G’d  Traverse 

2811 

1289 

loot 

673 

Hillsdale  .  . . 

4463 

2.516 

2357 

2016 

Houghton  .  , 

9352 

2424 

5677 

2221 

Huron  . 

2565 

1477 

2193 

1268 

Iron  . 

2055 

260 

3786 

l'il.30 

Ionia  . 

4584 

3232 

2849 

3110 

Iosco  . 

1221 

668 

865 

579 

Iron  . 

2055 

260 

1356 

189 

Isabella  .... 

3171 

1658 

1961 

1888 

Jackson  .... 

6770 

5226 

9666 

5427 

Kalamazoo  . 

6311 

4477 

3'-ie4 

4169 

Kalkaska  . .  . 

1133 

.356 

433 

279 

Ken  t . 

16576 

11443 

9228 

8649 

Keweenaw 

1026 

63 

673 

53 

Lake  . 

673 

253 

324 

184 

Lapeer  . 

3426 

1644 

2178 

1491 

Leelanau  .  .  . 

1258 

.5661 

534 

304 

I.4enawee  .  .  . 

6607 

4704 

4069 

3891 

Livingston 

2740 

2418 

2183 

2587 

Luce  . 

354 

10,8 

239 

35 

Mackinac  ... 

1156 

769 

847 

Macomb  .... 

4472 

3188 

3193 

3099 

Manistee  . . . 

2706 

1799 

1468 

2163 

Marquette  .  . 

5613 

12,73 

3841 

1001 

Mason  . 

2577 

1132 

1437 

1316 

Mecosta  .... 

2723 

1179 

1189 

828 

Menominee  . 

2843 

imi 

2'''05 

1112 

Midland  .... 

1987 

875  i 

1321 

755 

Missaukee  . . 

1570 

445 

10-13 

327 

Monroe  . 

4206 

34.31 

3U7i1 

3056 

Montcalm  .  . 

4558 

171.3 

1071 

1150 

Mioncmorency 

580 

179 

264 

95 

Muskegon  . . 

5070 

1704 

2898 

1554 

New’aysro  .  . , 

2677 

056 

1454 

669 

Oakland  .... 

6267 

3930 

4448 

4406 

Oceana  . 

2445 

799  i 

1397 

839 

Ogemaw  .... 

1218 

4541 

731 

446 

Ontonagon  .. 

1249 

4251 

1138 

265 

Osceola  . 

2718 

7671 

1036 

738 

Oscoda  . 

331 

1121 

901 

55 

Otsego  . 

8?8 

276 

.30-5 

179 

Ottawa  . 

3642 

2429 

3722 

2056 

Presque  Isle. 

1706 

301 

066 

197 

Roscommon*  . 

427 

147 

296 

178 

Saginaw  .... 

9447 

7019 

6411 

5633 

Sanilac  . | 

4173 

1474 

3654 

1240 

Schoolcraft  .  | 

1360 

289 

622 

90 

IN  STATES.  679 


PRESIDENT 

GOVERNOR 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Hep. 

1  Dem. 

1 

Taft. .. 

Bryan. . 

1 

C.  S. 
Osborn.. 

wt* 

fD  • 

3  H 

P  • 

r/> 

Shiawassee 

4199 

23391 

i  2903 

2270 

St.  Clair. . .  . 

7287 

3756 

4294 

3385 

St.  Joseph... 

3466 

2770 

2378 

2320 

Tuscola  . 

4430 

1563 

2750 

1149 

Van  Buren. . 

4531 

2313 

2.’5S9 

1862 

Washtenaw  . 

5845 

4441 

5937 

4''0O 

Wavne  . 

’  45580 

24128 

31910 

25399 

We.vford 

2886 

831 

1190 

837 

Totals  .... 

333313 

174313 

1202803 

159770 

Plurality  . .  . 

159000 

43033 

Scattering  . . 

30113 

21185 

Whole  vote.. 

537739 

383758 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  11,627;  Chafln,  Pro., 
16,705:  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,086;  Hisgen 
Ind..  734;  Turney,  United  Christian,  61. 

The  scattering  vote  tor  Governor  in 
1910  was;  F.,  W.  Corbett,  Pro.,  9,989; 
.loseph  AVarnock,  Soc.,  9,992  ■  Herman 
Richter,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,204. 

Vote  on  .State  Tirket,  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor— John  Q.  Ross,  R., 
218,202;  Steplen  D.  Williams,  D.,  133,596; 
Gerritt  Massenick,  Pro.,  10.446;  Benjamin 
Lawrence,  Soc.,  10,246:  Shepherd  Cowles, 
Soc.  Lab.,  1,219.  Ross's  plurality,  82,606. 

Secretai-y  of  State — Frederick  C.  Mar- 
tindale.  R.,  220,859;  A.  W.  Peterson,  D., 
132,035;  George  A.  Youngs,  Pro.,  9,704; 
Geofge  H.  Sherman,  Soc.,  10,413;  T.  J. 
Grabuski,  Soc.  Lab.,  1.225.  Martindale's 
plurality,  88,824. 

Auditor — O.  B.  Fuller,  R.,  220..881:  Real 
V.  McArthur.  D.,  131,525;  Elmer  R. 

Thompson,  Pro.,  9,769:  B.  A.  Hills,  Soc., 
10,390;  Henry  Ulbrecht,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,193. 
Fuller’s  plurality,  89,356. 

Treasurer — Albert  E.  Sleeper.  R.,  220,- 
993;  Thomas  Gordon,  jr.,  D.,  131,080;  F. 
M.  Beall,  Pro.,  9,707;  H.  A,  Amrhein, 
Soc.,  10,372;  A.  Mclnnis,  Soc.  Lab..  1.187. 
Sleeper's  plurality.  89.313. 

Land  Commissioner — Huntley  Russell. 
R. .  221,189;  Orlando  F.  Barnes,  D.,  180- 
900;  D.  M,  Pierce.  Pro.,  9,704;  G.  W.  Eld- 
ridge,  Soc.,  10,383;  M.  Andzelewski,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,154.  Russell’s  plurality,  90,289. 

Attorney  General — Franz  C.  Kuhn,  R., 
221,281;  Thomas  J.  Bresnahan,  D.,  130,- 
9,«0:  W.  S.  McCormick.  Pro.,  9,783;  H.  A. 
McMaster,  Soc.,  10.366;  F.  N,  Hitchcock, 
Soc.  Lab.,  1.211.  Kuhn’s  plurality.  90,301, 
Justice  of  ihe  Supreme  Court — John  E. 
Bird.  R.,  2'23,708:  W.  H.  D.  Pox,  Pro., 
11,733:  D.  B.  Hovey,  Soc.,  10,608.  Bird’s 
plurality,  211.975. 

Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 

1.  Part  of  Wayne  County;  population 
19  4).  259,775 — Edwin  Denby,  R.,  17,676; 
Prank  E.  Doremus,  D.,  20,843-  Alfred 
Lowther,  Pro.,  315;  C.  Erb,  Soc.,  1,286. 
Doremus’s  plurality,  3,167. 

2.  Part  of  Wayne  County  and  Counties 
of  Jackson,  Lenawee,  Monroe  and  Wash¬ 
tenaw;  population  (1904),  207,857 — W.  W. 
Wedemeyer,  R.,  21,485;  John  V.  Sheehan, 
D. .  15,125;  E.  P.  Bates,  Pro.,  725;  D.  J. 
Molloy,  Soc.,  375;  Wedemeyer’s  plurality, 
61,360. 
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3.  Counties  of  Branch,  Calhoun,  Eaton, 
Hillsdale  and  Kalamazoo:  population 
(IIKM),  189.666— J.  M.  Smith,  R..  18,606; 
N.  H.  Stewart.  D..  11.03;  F.  S.  Goodrich. 
Pro..  844;  C.  H.  Price,  Soc.,  883.  Smith's 
plurality,  6,671. 

4.  Counties  of  Allegan.  Barry,  Berrien. 
Cass,  St.  Joseph  and  Van  Buren;  popula¬ 
tion  (1904),  188,587 — Edward  L.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  R.,  17.282:  John  E.  Barnes.  D.. 
12,185;  H.  Andrews,  Pro..  6.".3;  O.  M. 
Southworth,  Soc.,  650.  Hamilton’s  plu¬ 
rality,  5,097. 

5.  Counties  of  Ionia,  Kent  and  Ottawa; 
population  (1904),  215,314 — Gerrlt  J.  Dlck- 
ema,  R..  14.589;  Edwin  L.  Sweet,  D.,  15,- 
210;  H.  W.  Powell,  Pro.,  893;  B.  F. 
Barendson,  Soc,,  755.  Sweet’s  plurality, 
630. 

6.  Part  of  Wayne  County  and  Counties 
of  Genesee,  Ingham,  Livingston  and 
Oakland;  population  (1004),  234,758 — Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Smith,  R.,  23,321;  Alva  M.  Cum¬ 
mings.  O.,  18,403:  W.  S.  Sly.  Pro.,  1,210; 
J.  A.  C.  Mei’ton,  Soc.,  1,189.  Smith’s 
plurality,  4,918. 

7.  Part  of  Wayne  County  and  Counties 

of  Huron,  Lapeer.  Macomb  and  Sanilac; 
population  (1904),  193,708 — Henry  Mc- 

Morran,  R.,  15,897;  Thomas  Wellman,  D., 
11.595;  N.  Miller.  Pro.,  687:  W.  H. 
Smith,  Soc.,  427.  McMorran’s  plurality. 
4,302 

8.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Saginaw,  Shia¬ 
wassee  and  Tuscola;  population  (19040. 
180,551 — Joseph  W.  Fordney,  R.,  14,878; 
James  A.  Devereux,  D..  10,571;  J.  G. 
Fisher,  Pro..  544:  F.  E.  Jones,  Soc.,  323. 
Fordney’s  plurality,  4,307. 

9.  Counties  of  Benzie.  Lake.  Leelanu, 

Manistee,  Mason,  Muskegon,  Newaygo, 
Oceana  and  Wexford:  population  (1904). 
166124— James  C.  McLaughlin,  R.,  13,029; 
Emory  D.  Weimar,  D..  6,171;  R.  C. 

Young,  Pro.,  629.  McLaughlin’s  plural¬ 
ity.  6,858. 

10.  Counties  of  Alcona,  Alpena,  Arenac, 

Bay,  Cheboygan.  Crawford,  Emmet,  Glad¬ 
win,  losca.  Midland,  Montmorency,  Oge¬ 
maw,  Oscoda.  Otsego  and  Presque  Isle; 
population  (1904),  204,478 — George  A. 

Loud,  R.,  15,060;  Albert  E.  Miller.  D., 
8.746:  G.  A.  Parmenter,  Pro.,  445;  H.  A. 
Hotchkiss,  Soc.,  944.  Lord’s  plurality, 
6,314. 

11.  Counties  of  Antrim,  Charlevoix, 

Clare.  Grand  Traverse,  Gratiot,  Isabella, 
Kalkaska,  Mecosta,  Missaukee,  Montcalm, 
Osceola  and  Roscommon:  population 
(11904),  210,680.  Francis  H.  Dodds.  A.. 
16,179;  Hubbard  Head.  D.,  7,157;  L. 

Welch,  Pro.,  660;  R.  Bentley,  Soc.,  976. 
Dodd’s  plurality,  9,022. 

12.  Counties  of  Alger,  Baraga.  Chip¬ 
pewa,  Delta,  Dickinson,  Gogebic,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Iron,  Keweenaw,  Luce.  Mackinac, 
Marquette.  Menominee,  Ontonagon  and 
Schoolcraft;  population  (1904),  275,525 — 
H.  Olin  Young.  R.,  24,661;  Gideon  T. 
Werline.  D.,  8.750;  Richard  Quale,  Pro., 
89.  Young’s  plurality,  15,910. 

Legislature  of  1909-’10. 

^  i  i 

I  Senate.  I  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


.MINNESOTA. 


PRBSID’T. 
- 1!)0« - 


GOV  NOR. 


-19U 


Republicans  . I 

Democrats  . j 

Rep.  majorities...! 


29  I  98  I  116 

31  13  I  16 

26  I  74  I  100 


Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Counties. 

C-( 

•-J 

9= 

:  7- 

Aitkin  . 

1205 

389 

807 

413 

Anoka  . 

1577 

610 

1041 

690 

Becker  . 

::u5b 

7Zb 

164b 

7t>r) 

Beltrami  .... 

1882 

648 

1350 

607 

Benton  . 

1001 

705 

972 

729 

Big  Stone... 

965 

565 

808 

709 

Blue  Earth.. 

3297 

2191 

1  3034 

2248 

Brown  . 

1518 

15361 

1982 

1195 

Carlton  .... 

14b7 

500  i 

914 

643 

Carver  .... 

1739 

1101 

1993 

793 

Cass  . 

1009 

461 

788 

377 

Chippewa  . . . 

1409 

799 

1193 

777 

Chisago  .... 

2107 

408 

1309 

511 

Clay  . 

1857 

1125 

1924 

985 

Clearwater  . 

779 

164 

611 

187 

Cook  . 

255 

42 

208 

54 

Cottonwood  . 

1240 

526 

1127 

544 

Crow  Wing.. 

1681 

661 

1420 

699 

Dakota  .... 

2481 

1778 

2628 

1570 

Dodge  . 

1454 

515 

932 

410 

Douglas  .... 

1894 

979 

1799 

1041 

Faribault  .  . . 

2:su5 

1039 

1841 

788 

Fillmore  .... 

3259 

1153 

2.556 

1057 

Freeborn  .  . . 

2465 

976 

2162 

1065 

Goodhue  .... 

4482 

11471 

3289 

1389 

Grant  . 

1099 

376 

800 

416 

Hennepin  . . . 

27787 

16169 

20020 

15226 

1700 

1457 

704 

Hubbard  .... 

1288 

401 

881 

388 

Isanti  . 

1198 

466 

879 

679 

Itasca  . 

1883 

684 

1390 

800 

Jackson  . 

1575 

1013 

1345 

800 

Kanabec  .... 

803 

242 

686 

284 

Kandiyohi  . . 

2312 

947 

1889 

1110 

Kittson  . 

969 

499 

699 

625 

Koochiching. . 

826 

420 

655 

321 

Lac  qui  Parle 

1894 

661 

1342 

666 

Lake  . 

584 

152 

471 

272 

Le  Seuer.... 

1819 

1699 

1902 

1698 

Lincoln  .... 

891 

683 

935 

715 

Lvon  . 

1618 

1043 

1158 

1091 

McLeod  .... 

1579 

1506 

1270 

1160 

Mahnomen  . . 

265 

143 

263 

217 

Marshall  . . . 

1648 

731 

1636 

747 

Martin  . 

1922 

■  1054 

1684 

1183 

Meeker  . 

19’28 

Hill 

2096 

1190 

Mille  Lacs  . . 

1119 

427 

699 

686 

Morrison 

1936 

1513 

1679 

1523 

Mower  . 

2629 

1206 

2259 

991 

Murray  .... 

1293 

762 

1221 

714 

Nicollet  .... 

1392 

832 

1288 

806 

Nobles  . 

1432 

925 

1291 

996 

Norman  .... 

1276 

661 

1096 

846 

Olmsted  .... 

2472 

1621 

2043 

1702 

Otter  Tail . . . 

3964 

2320 

2656 

2158 

Pine  . 

1.548 

802 

1026 

712 

Pipestone  . . . 

1057 

491 

885 

418 

Polk  . 

3311 

1928 

3048 

2303 

Pope  . 

1794 

442 

1450 

633 

Ramsev  . 

16556 

11613 

17616 

9292 

Red  Lake. . . . 

1428 

856 

1843 

1246 

Redwood  . . . 

1821 

1076 

1698 

945 

Renville  .... 

2275 

1364 

2333 

1262 

Rice  . 

2821 

16141 

2512 

1591 

Rock  . 

1234 

526 

902 

408 

Roseau  . 

900 

444 

878 

293 

8t.  Louis.... 

12076 

4464 

7608 

6232 

Scott  . 

1045 

1548 

866 

794 

Sherburne  . . 

1002 

366 

688 

477 
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PRESID’  T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Counties. 

ta 

n 

c-t 

3 

P 

o 

^  n 

3 

:  1  1 

'<  w 

Siblev  . 

1623 

11101 

1396 

709 

2614 

3836] 

3124 

2297 

1899 

1284 

1757 

1430 

877 

582] 

749 

Ot>i5 

Swift  . 

1343 

9211 

1244 

1066 

Todd  . 

2334 

1.305 

1608 

1032 

686 

514 

706 

513 

Wabasha  . . . 

2150 

1416 

2066 

1448 

Wadena  . 

991 

467 

713 

259 

Waseca  . 

1455 

1085 

1305 

1041 

Washington  . 

2727 

11201 

2372 

10-19 

Watonwan  .. 

1411 

537] 

1102 

572 

Wilkin  . 

779 

614] 

873 

521 

Winona  .  •  •  • 

3014 

3072] 

1  2842 

2.^85 

Wrierht  . 

2820 

13961 

2042 

1330 

Yellow  Medi- 

1 

cine  . 

1745 

786] 

1122]  666 

Totals  .... 

195843 

109401 1 

11641851103770 

•n]MFr,Utv 

864AU 

1 

1  604OC 

Scattering  . . 

26060  1 

[  26643 

7-n  +  P 

331304  I 

1  2n4R07 

The  sf-atterlr'?  vote  for  Pree'flent  in  100“' 
van:  Eehs.  Soo..  14.507;  Chafin.  Pro.. 
11  107;  PTiss'en.  Tnd.,  426. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  In 
1910  vast  George  E,  Barrett,  Pnb.  Own.. 
11,17R:  J.  F.  Heiberg,  Pro  .  8,960:  C.  W. 
Brandberg,  Soc.  Eab.,  6,510. 

V<'te  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — Pam  T.  Gordon. 
B..  15.5.994;  Merrill  G.  Tffft,  O. .  86.503: 
.1-  15.  Engle.  Pro.,  15.788;  Lewis  M.  Ayer. 

r"m"-ahip,  18.363.  Gordon's  plu¬ 
rality.  69.491. 

Ssecretarv  of  State — Julius  A.  Schmabl 
P..  153.656:  Fred  W  .Tohnson  D  92  - 
608:  F.  F.  Marge  bn.  Pro.,  14.148;  Torkel 
Po’-lourl.  F.,n  Own..  17.369.  Schmahl’s 
plurality,  61.048. 

cjtete  ^Auditor — Parm^el  G  I^-erson.  P  . 
179,888:  Thomas  J.  Melghen,  D..  85,450. 
Iverson’s  plurality.  94,438. 

State  Treasurer — Walter  .7.  Smith.  P.. 
177.436:  Charles  F.  Ladner,  D.,  89. .894. 
Smith’s  plurality.  87,542. 

Attorney  General — George  T.  Simpson, 
R..  172.257:  .Tohn  M.  Freeman.  T5.,  87.- 
183.  Slmnson’s  plurality.  85.074. 

Associate  -Tustioes.  Sunreme  Court  (four 
electedl— P.  E.  Brown,  p..  162.520-  Calvin 
M.  Brown  P  .  167.313;  Eavid  F.  Simoson. 
P  .  13.5.035:  Edwin  .laggard  P  129- 
536:  'Thomas  T>.  O’Pr-’en.  p  ,  95,4op.  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Snow.  15..  66.911.  P.  E.  Brown’s 
nlnraiitv.  77.091:  Calvin  M.  Brown’s  nln- 
raiitv.  71.884  Germ  commencing  .Tanuarau 
19121:  Simpson’s  nlnraiitv.  68.124:  .Tag- 
"avfl’a  62,625  ("term  oommeneinr 

.Tannara'.  19111 

r-Torl-  -.e  ■  ’  .  Court — T  A  Cas 

well.  P.,  187,714. 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioner — 
Charles  F.  ptanles,  P.,  144.450;  .Tames  C. 
Traca'.  E..  80,504;  T.,.  A,  Simonson,  Pro., 
22.8,37.  Staples’s  plurality.  63.946. 

Vote  f.ar  Cciigressmen.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Dodge,  Fillmore,  Free¬ 


born,  Houston,  Mower,  Olmsted,  Steele, 
Wabasha,  Waseca  and  Winona;  popula¬ 
tion  (1905),  207,027— Sydney  Anderson,  R., 
18,315;  H.  L.  Buck.  D..  14,816.  Ander¬ 
son’s  plurality,  3,499. 

2  Counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Cot¬ 
tonwood,  Faribault,  Jackson.  Martin, 
Murray,  Nobles,  Pipestone,  Rock  and  Wa¬ 
tonwan;  population  (1905).  174.^6  — 

Franklin  F.  Ellsworth.  R..  12.426;  M.  S. 
Hammond.  D.,  14,745;  D.  A.  Thayer.  Soc.. 
556.  Hammond’s  plurality,  2,319. 

3.  Counties  of  Carver,  Dakota,  Goodhue, 

Le  Seuer,  McLeod,  Nicollet,  Rice,_  Scott 
and  Sibley;  population  (1905),  18o,041 — 

Charles  iR.  Davis,  R.,  21,763. 

4.  Counties  of  Chisago,  Ramsey  and 
Washington;  population  (1905),  ^9,^5— 
Frederick  C.  Stevens,  R.,  18,^0;  John 
L  Gierke,  D.,  12.495;  Charles  H.  Strat¬ 
ton,  Pub.  Own.,  1,953.  Stevens’s  plurality. 
6,335. 

5.  County  of  Hennepin,  population 
(1905),  292,806 — Frank  M.  Nye,  R.,  17,4^; 
Thomas  P.  Dwyer,  D.,  16.113;  Frederick 
F.  Lindsay,  Pub.  Own.,  2,323.  Nye’s  plu¬ 
rality,  2,320. 

6.  Counties  of  Benton,  Cass,  Crow 
Wing  Douglas,  Hubbard,  Meeker,  Mor¬ 
rison,’  Sherburne,  Steams,  Todd,  Wad^ 
and  Wright;  population  (1905),  227,839 — 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  R.,  25.272. 

7  Counties  of  Blgstone,  Chippewa, 
Grant,  Kandiyohi,  Lao  qul  Parle,  Lincoln, 
Lyon,  Pope,  Redwood,  Renville,  Stevens, 
Swift  Traverse  and  Yellow  Medicine: 
population  (1905),  196,540— Andrew  J.  Vol-, 
stead,  R.,  24, 3M. 

8.  Counties  of  Aitkin,  Anoka,  (larlton. 

Cook,  Isanti,  Itasca.  Kanabec,  Koochi¬ 
ching,  Lake,  Mine  Lacs,  Pine  and  St.  Louis; 
population  (1905),  219,513— Clarence  B. 

Miller,  R.,  17,018;  Alfred  Jaques,  D.,  10^^- 
305;  Dr.  (5.  S.  Watkins,  Pub.  Own.,  4,354. 
Miller’s  plurality,  6,713. 

9.  Counties  of  Becker,  Beltrami,  Clay, 

Clearwater,  Kittson,  Mahnomen,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Norman.  Ottertall.  Polk,  Red  ^ke, 
Roseau  and  Wilkin;  population  (1OT5). 
226,735— Halvor  Steenerson,  R.,  24,572; 

David  Sanders,  Pub.  Own.,  8,421.  Steen 
arson’s  plurality.  16,151. 

Legislature  of  1911-1912. 


Senate. 

House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

Democrats  . 

30 

20 

88“ 

26 

“118 

48 

Populists  . 

Pohibitlonlsts  .... 

1 

■  1 

4 

5 

Public  Ownership. 

— 

1 

Independent  . 

Ren.  majorities.. 

7 

1 

56 

63 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


1900, 

1900, 

1902, 

1904, 

1904, 

1906, 

1908, 

1908, 


President . 

(^vernor . 

Governor . 

President . 

Governor . 

Governor . 

President . 

Governor . I 


Rep.  I 
190.4611 
162,906] 
156,8781 
216,651 1 
140,1301 
96,162] 
195,843] 
146,997] 


Dem. 

112,901" 

150,661 

99,603 

65,187 

147,992 

168,480 

109,401 

176,186 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


PRESID'T. 

PRESID’T. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

I  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Roose¬ 

velt.  ... 

P 

?r 

a> 

1  r 

I'aft. .. 

P 

P 

Adams  . 

30 

632 

85 

712 

Alcorn  . 

66 

972 

48 

761 

Amite  . 

15 

652 

15 

1026 

Attalla  . 

63 

1074 

98 

1101 

Benton  . 

49 

680 

32 

649 

Bolivar  . 

185 

402 

207 

639 

Calhoun . 

26 

699 

63 

927 

Carroll  . 

6 

617 

31 

626 

Chickasaw  . . 

28 

628 

63 

763 

Choctaw  .... 

65 

624 

48 

654 

Claiborne  . . . 

6 

437 

7 

433 

Clarke  . 

10 

824 

39 

1088 

Clay  . 

7 

484 

686 

Coahoma  .... 

44 

372 

58 

383 

Copiah  . 

23 

1463 

21 

1344 

Covington 

97 

714 

64 

773 

De  Soto . 

20 

891 

13 

736 

Forest  . 

— 

— 

69 

832 

Franklin  .... 

22 

376 

20 

309 

Greene  . 

35 

282 

41 

332 

Grenada  .... 

13 

605 

12 

•  523 

Hancock  .... 

85 

336 

67 

269 

Harrison  .... 

157 

895 

278 

1399 

Hinds  . 

49 

1428 

66 

1748 

Holmes  . 

44 

1013 

31 

987 

Issaquena  . .  . 

21 

96 

11 

85 

Itawamba 

56 

838 

67 

859 

Jackson  .... 

74 

650 

118 

648 

Jasper  . 

20 

654 

20 

754 

Jefferson  .... 

4 

392 

4 

409 

.Teff’on  Davis 

— 

— 

89 

406 

Jones  . 

143 

944  i 

1  167 

1176 

Kemper  . 

35 

6331 

1  45 

703 

Lafayette  . . . 

48 

11001 

1  43 

1028 

Lamar  . 

70 

233 

1  67 

.311 

Lauderdale  . . 

43 

1958 

1  72 

2036 

Lawrence  . . . 

84 

399 

1  43 

397 

Leake  . 

11 

961 

1  30 

1004 

Lee  . 

15 

1104 

70 

1334 

Leflore  . 

3 

490 

20 

631 

Lincoln  . 

141 

693 

205 

1066 

Lowndes  .... 

4 

8911 

9 

877 

Madison  .... 

34 

7191 

60 

659 

Marlon  . 

141 

.394  i 

89 

530 

Marshall  .... 

16 

1031 : 

29 

913 

Monroe  . 

48 

6171 

48 

1529 

Mnnteomery 

8 

7891 

1  6 

698 

Neshoba  .... 

17 

9.321 

60 

910 

Newton  . 

6 

12041 

14 

1333 

Noxubee 

2 

6011 

7 

624 

Oktibbeha 

12 

6931 

1  21 

783 

Panola  . 

10 

8051 

13 

901 

Pearl  River.  . 

6 

1781 

20 

144 

88 

6191 

31 

324 

Pike  . 

76 

11451 

52 

1283 

Pontotoc  .... 

118 

658 1 

156 

879 

Prentiss  .... 

89 

7761 

149 

715 

Quitman  .... 

24 

6R1 

33 

199 

Rankin  . 

25 

8831 

13 

756 

Poott  . 

8 

7421 

9 

721 

?harkev  .... 

7 

1.531 

o 

220 

Simpson  .... 

58 

6401 

59 

71fi 

Smith  . 

21 

69R 

31 

712 

Sunflower  . . . 

9 

423 

11 

522 

Tallahatchie 

2 

639 

2 

681 

22 

726 

50 

861 

Tippah  . 

60 

1018! 

R6 

1018 

Tishomingo  . 

50 

5841 

112 

638 

Tunica  . 

11 

2171 

14 

18R 

Union  . 

84 

9301 

100 

1086 

Counties. 

PRESID’T.  1 

PRESID’T. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

I’arker. 

Roose¬ 

velt  .... 

•-* 

c 

-7 

v- 

P 

P 

Warren  . 

371  11911 

165 

1810 

Washington  . 

49 1  792 1 

72 

760 

Wayne  . 

71 1  4781 

68 

430 

Webster  .... 

73 i  557 i 

189 

802 

Wilkinson  ... 

5|  458| 

1 

630 

26  j  703  j 

40 

728 

Yalobusha  . . 

28 i  921 i 

33 

1085 

Yazoo  . 

5  666 

13 

979 

Totals  .... 

31891  533761 

4363 

68286 

Plurality  .... 

1  601871 

53923 

Scattering  . . 

1818  1 

2254 

Whole  vote.. 

58383  I 

64903 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs.  Soc.,  978;  Watson,  Pop.,  1,276. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  393;  Watson,  Pop.,  1,425. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Alcorn.  Itawamba,  Lee, 
Lowndes,  Monroe,  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha. 
Prentiss  and  Tishomingo;  population  (1900), 
1.S7.739— B.  S.  Candler,  D.,  2,904. 

2.  Counties  of  Benton,  De  Soto.  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Marshall,  Panola.  Tallahatchie,  Tate, 
Tippah  and  Union;  population  (1900),  183,- 
79.5— H.  D.  Stephens,  D..  3,304. 

3.  Counties  of  Bolivar,  Coahima,  Holmes, 
Issaquena,  Leflore.  Quitman,  Sharkey, 
Sunflower.  Tunica  and  Washington;  pop¬ 
ulation  (1900),  232,174 — B.  G.  Humphreys, 
D  3  921 

4.  Counties  of  Attala,  Calhoun.  Carrofl. 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Clay.  Grenada, 
Montgomery,  Pontotoc.  Webster  and  Yolo- 
busha;  population  (1900),  199,650 — T.  U. 
Sisson,  D. ,  3,719. 

5.  Counties  of  Clarke,  Jasper,  Kemper, 

Lauderdale.  Leake,  Neshoba,  Newton, 
Scott.  Smith  and  Winston;  population 
(1900)  183,066 — S.  A.  Witherspoon.  D.. 

3,921.  „ 

6.  Counties  of  Covington,  Forrest, 
Greene,  Hancock,  Harrison.  Jackson.  Jeff 
Davis,  Jones,  Lawrence.  Marion,  Lamar, 
Pearl  River.  Perry.  Simpson  and  Wayne; 
population  (1900),  162,440— B.  P.  Harrison. 
D..  4,011:  Cnarles  F.  Myers,  Soc..  23.  Har¬ 
rison’s  plurality,  3,988. 

7.  Counties  of  Adams,  Amite.  Claiborne. 
Copiah,  Franklin,  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Pike 
and  Wilkinson;  population  (1900),  211,521 — 
W.  A.  Dickson.  D..  2.408. 

8.  Counties  of  Hinds,  Madison.  Rankin. 
Warren  and  Yazoo;  population  (1900), 
190.885— J.  W.  Collier.  D..  1,739. 

Legislature  of  1908-’ll. 


1  Senate,  i 
1 

1  House. 

|jt.  bal. 

1 

Democrats  . 

..1  45  1 

1  133 

1  178 

Dem.  majorities 

. . 1  45  1 

133 

1  178 

Vote  of 

Since  1000. 

1900.  President. . 

1903.  Governor.. 

1904,  President. 

1907.  Governor. . 

1908,  President. 


5,753 1 
3,1891 
4,363| 


51,706 

32.191 

53.376 

29,529 

68,286 
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MISSOURI. 


PRESID'T. 


-1908.- 


SP.  C.  JUDGE 


-1910- 


Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem.  j 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

Taft.  . . 

i 

Bryan . 

John  C. 

Brown 

Jas.  B. 

Gantt.  1 

Adair  . 

2514 

1992  j 

i  2314 

1726 

Andrew  . 

2169 

17821 

1926 

1604 

Atchison  .... 

1700 

1651] 

1546 

1504 

Audrain  .... 

1733 

3300 1 

1387 

3267 

Barry  . 

2526 

2;t83 

2368 

2273 

Barton  . 

1673 

1913 

1537 

1812 

Bates  . 

2754 

3348 

2396 

3013 

Benton  . 

1924 

1280 

1810 

1197 

Bollinger  . . . 

1593 

1517 

1540 

1408 

Boone  . 

2149 

5041 

1846 

4S73 

Buchanan  .  . 

8394 

9836 

7066 

95C9 

2186 

1893 

2025 

1742 

Caldwfcii  .... 

2161 

1540 

1J39 

1382 

Callaway  .  . . 

1911 

3878 

1709 

3672 

Camden  . 

144(! 

9.-..-. , 

807 

Carroll  . 

3015 

2753 

2769 

2573 

C.  Girardeau. 

3381 

2621 

3258 

2405 

Carter  . 

507 

591 

366 

453 

Cass  . 

2193 

3143 

1877 

2802 

Cedar  . 

1933 

1483 

1811 

1549 

Chariton  .... 

2249 

3362 

1845 

2986 

Christian  .... 

1871 

956 

1760 

789 

Clark  . 

1741 

1737 

1609 

1014 

Clay  . 

1166 

.3513 

919 

3286 

Clinton  . 

1578 

2075 

1242 

1909 

Cole  . 

2402 

2494 

2310 

2471 

Cooper  . 

2679 

25.35 

2462 

2423 

Crawford  .... 

17.''2 

1260 

1582 

1223 

Dade  . 

1946 

1441 

1741 

1319 

Dallas  . 

1609 

955 

1328 

838 

Daviess  . 

2388 

2204 

2152 

2184 

De  Kalb  .... 

1703 

1632 

1556 

1590 

Dent  . 

1290 

1330 

1129 

1314 

Douglas  .... 

1922 

699 

1  1526 

540 

Dunklin  . 

1&38 

2734 

1  1323 

2598 

Fi-anklin  .... 

4049 

2423 

1  .380.3 

2424 

Gasconade 

2220 

509 

i  2212 

508 

Gentry  . 

18821  2236 

i  173.5 

2045 

Greene  .  . 

64.391"  5830 1 

!  6025 

5263 

Grundv  . 

2407 

1350 ! 

1  2211 

1130 

Harrison  .... 

2842 

19.38 1 

1  2256 

1600 

Henrv  . 

2854 

3577 1 

1  2.369 

3367 

Hickory  .... 

1182 

5611 

1  1114 

Holt  . 

2246 

15961 

1  1836 

1317 

Howard  . 

1141 

28841 

i  953 

2.596 

Howell  . 

2164 

18271 

2058 

1641 

Iron  . 

828 

9311 

1  740 

858 

Jackson  . 

26998 

3-14611 

i  24728 

30051 

Jasper  . 

9143 

81.301 

1  8299 

7368 

Jefferson  .... 

3050 

2608 1 

1  2854 

2654 

Johnson  . 

2997 

34831 

1  2504 

3260 

Knox  . 

1333 

16.521 

1  1194 

1678 

Laclede  . 

1902 

16811 

1  1858 

1616 

Dafayette  . . . 

3771 

3865 

3414 

.3536 

Lawrence  ... 

.302,8 

25321 

2848 

2402 

Lewis  . 

1473 

24391 

1092 

2173 

Lincoln  . 

1620 

25,55  i 

1  1291 

2379 

Linn  . 

2974 

30001 

1  2754 

2784 

Livingston  .  . 

2400 

2.3791 

1  2263 

2293 

McDonald  .. 

1333 

1?.«6 1 

1  1284 

1328 

Macon  . 

3542 

39191 

1  2931 

3414 

Madison  . 

1248 

1321  1 

1  1061 

1081 

Maries  . 

703 

1.3091 

1  .593 

12.85 

Maricn  . 

2554 

30821 

1  2045 

3605 

Mercer  . 

1909 

8.52  i 

i  1456 

.597 

Miller  . 

2016 

1393  i 

1820 

1345 

Mississiepi  . . 

1320 

1589  i 

949 

1.389 

Moniteau  .... 

1691 

17631 

1633 

1651 

Monroe  . 

871 

3772 

1  566 

3242 

Montgomery. . 

2038 

20731 

1  2019 

2034 

Morgan  . 

1663 

13151 

1  1546 

12H2 

PRESID'T. 

SP.  C.  JUDGE 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Taft.  .  . 

Bryan ,  . 

John  C. 
Brown 

Ch 

QP 

3 

New  Madrid. 

1436 

1824 

994 

-  1614 

Newton  . 

2620 

2725 

2454 

2492 

Nodawav  . . . 

3r392 

3595 

2958 

3311 

Oregon  . 

729 

1550 

693 

1481 

Osage  . 

1820 

1439 

1658 

1439 

Ozark  . 

1233 

5G4 

1218 

5.50 

Pemiscot  .... 

1390 

725 

872 

1507 

Perry  . 

1775 

1569 

1758 

1520 

Pettis  . 

3983 

3791 

3609 

3545 

Phelps  . 

1520 

1804 

1365 

1751 

Pike  . 

2403 

3326 

3122 

Platte  . 

982 

2795 

698 

2317 

Polk  . 

2670 

2039 

2367 

1093 

Pulaski  . 

988 

1418 

844 

1317 

Putnam  . 

2233 

1056 

1697 

777 

Ralls  . 

900 

1947 

705 

1892 

Randolph  .... 

1953 

4245 

1460 

3695 

Ray  . 

1914 

.3043 

1  1337 

2730 

Reynolds 

544 

10.52 

411 

1015 

Ripley  . 

946 

1309 

829 

1125 

St.  Charles.  . 

348 

1979 

3261 

1956 

St.  Clair  .... 

1723 

1877 

1802 

1848 

St.  Francis.  . 

3260 

2942 

2919 

2S81 

St.  Genevieve 

1064 

11081 

1095 

1123 

•^t.  Louis .... 

10177 

45221 

10S73 

4033 

Saline  . 

2926 

4189 

2423 

3748 

S''huvler  .... 

1007 

1222 

894 

11.38 

Scotland  .... 

1273 

1564 

1041 

1327 

Scott  . 

1473 

1833 

12.87 

1630 

Shannon  .... 

849 

1151 

672 

1096 

Shelby  . 

1298 

2466 

868 

2176 

Stoddard  . 

20^5 

2736 

1  1851 

2576 

Stone  . 

1376 

4771 

1  1248 

563 

Sullivan  .... 

2389 

22H9 1 

1  2277 

2190 

Tar.ev  . 

1080 

628'1 

!  987 

586 

Texas  . 

1954 

2.3281 

1  1650 

2190 

Vprnon  . 

2369 

3705 

1936 

3282 

Warren  . 

1714 

484! 

1647 

465 

Washington .  . 

1753 

1.3301 

1507 

1318 

Wavne  . 

1554 

1641 

1266 

1416 

Webster  .  .  . 

1901 

1761 1 

1  1787 

1780 

Worth  . 

98.5 

9931 

1  927 

990 

Wright  . 

2149 

14691 

1  1960 

1389 

St.  Louis(c’y) 

741601  60917 

1  79375 

54636 

Totals . 

134720,31346574 

1323074 

319909 

Plurality  . .  . 

629 

3165 

Sr'attering  . . 

221.-0 

28780 

Whole  vote.. 

715927 

671763 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc. .  15.431;  Chafin,  Pro.. 

4.284;  Pre.ston.  Soc.  Lab..  868;  Watson, 
Fn-i.,  1.16.1:  Hisgen.  Ind.,  402. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1910  was:  Julius  C. 
Hughes,  Pro..  6.720:  John  F.  Williams. 
Soc..  19,831;  Plenrv  G.  Poelling.  Soc.  Dab., 
2,229. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court  (unexpired  term) 
— John  Kemish.  R.,  323,860;  Henry  C. 

Tim.monds,  D. ,  318,503;  Noah  Winston, 

Soc.,  19,702.  Kemish’s  plurality,  5,357. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools — Will¬ 
iam  P.  Evans,  R.,  3214,466:  Howard  A. 
Gass,  D,.  .322,226;  J.  C.  Skelton,  Pro.. 

6. ."00;  .1.  T.,  Brown.  Soc.,  19.957:  W.  H. 
McNealy,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,219.  Evans's  plu¬ 
rality,  2,440. 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissionei — 
Frank  A.  'UTghtraan.  R..  326.162;  T.  W, 
.Bradbury,  D.,  3iI0.733;  G.  W.  Campbell. 
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Pro.,  6.543;  U.  S.  Barnsley,  Soc.,  10,005; 
John  Spaltl,  Soc.  I..ab.,  2,198.  Wight- 

man’s  plurality.  5,429. 

Vote  tor  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  AOalr,  Clark,  Knox.  Lewis. 
Macon.  Marlon,  Putnam.  Schuyler,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Shelby;  population  (1900),  18.3,590 
— James  T.  Lloyd.  D.,  19,953;  Walter  A. 
Hlgbee,  R..  15,572;  Roy  O.  Youtz,  Pro., 
C53;  Joseph  L.  Pico.  Soc.,  667.  Lloyd’s 
plurality.  4.381. 

2.  Counties  of  Carroll.  Charlton.  Grundy, 
Linn,  Livingston.  Monroe.  Randolph  and 
Sullivan;  population  (1900),  183.358^ — Will¬ 
iam  W.  Rucker.  D.,  21.090;  Edward  F. 
Haley,  R..  16,122;  C.  F.  Tobey.  Pro..  447; 
Clarence  E.  Campbell,  Soc.,  251.  Ruck¬ 
er’s  plurality,  4.968. 

3.  Counties  of  Caldwell,  Cla.v.  Clinton, 

Daviess.  UeKalb,  Gentry.  Harrison,  Mer¬ 
cer.  Ray  and  Worth;  population  (1900), 
182, 9"0 — Joshua  W.  Alexander,  D.,  213,- 
S,  P.  Sullivan,  R.,  14,900.  Alexander’s 

plurality.  4, .313. 

4.  Counties  of  Andrew',  Atchison,  Buch¬ 
anan,  Holt,  Nodaway  and  Piatte;  popula¬ 
tion  fl900),  221. S85 — Charles  sF.  Booher, 
D.,  20.231;  William  K.  Amlck,  R.,  15,825; 
Edward  D.  Wilcox.  Soc..  344;  A.  B. 
Wray,  Ind.,  318.  Booher's  plurality,  4.406. 

5.  (bounty  of  Jackson;  population  (1900), 
195.193— William  P.  Borland,  D..  31,026; 
Howard  F.  Lea,  R.,  23.982;  Charles  E. 
Stokes,  Pro..  781;  William  J.  Weber,  Soc.. 
1,008.  Borland’s  plurality,  7.044. 

6.  Counties  of  Bates.  Cass,  Cedar,  Dade. 
Henry,  Johnson  and  St.  Clair;  population 
(1900).  162,629 — Clement  C.  Dickinson.  D.. 
17..504;  Francis  H.  De  Vol,  R.,  14..374; 
William  M.  Godwin,  Pro..  4.95;  William 
L.  Ward,  Soc..  521.  Dickinson's  plurality, 
3.1.30. 

7.  Counties  of  Benton.  Greene.  Hickory. 
Howard,  Lafayette,  Pettis.  P'dk  and 
Saline:  population  (1900),  218,66'' — Court¬ 
ney  Walker  Hamlin.  D,.  22.4"'  Holmes 
Hall,  P...  21.951:  Irvine  T.  Hul,,  Pro.,  381; 
Julian  A.  Fox.  Soc.,  936.  Hamlin’s  plu¬ 
rality.  482. 

8.  Counties  of  Boone,  Camden,  Cole. 
Cooper,  Miller.  Moniteau.  Morgan  and 
Osage;  population  (1900),  142.254 — Dorsey 
W.  ShacklefOT-d.  D..  16.642;  Robert  A.  Nor- 
6eet,  R.,  14. .349:  Walter  Ballinger,  Soc.. 
254.  Shackleford’s  plurality,  2.293. 

9.  Counties  of  Audrain.  (Tailaway.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Gasconade.  Lincoln.  Montgomery. 
Pik“.  Rails,  pt.  Charles  and  Warren:  pop¬ 
ulation  C900),  197.370 — Champ  Clark.  D.. 
23.124;  Reuben  F.  Roy,  R..  19,105:  James 
P.  Rodgers.  Pro.,  216.  Clark's  plurality. 
4.019. 

10.  St.  Louis  County  and  part  of  the  city 
of  St.  I./>uis:  population  (1900).  265,440-^ 
Charles  J.  Maurer.  D.,  28.054;  Richard 
Bartholdi,  R..  .53,298;  John  H.  Flower, 
Pro..  471:  Gottlieb  A.  Hoehn.  Soc.,  5.865. 
Bartholdt's  plurality.  25.244. 

1'.  Part  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  oopu- 
iation  (1900).  207.414— Patrick  F.  Gill,  D.. 
18,69.5;  3'heron  E.  Catlln,  R..  20.089:  Max 
Stopp.  Soe..  1,605.  Catlln’s  plurality.  1..394. 

12.  P-rt  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  popu¬ 
lation  (19'i0).  1-52, 424— Thomas  E.  Kinney, 
D..  13.121:  L.  C.  Dyer.  R..  15.965:  Chris¬ 
topher  Rocker,  Soc.,  C77.  Dyer's  plurality. 
2.844. 

13.  Counties  of  Bollinger,  Carter.  Iron. 
.Tefferson.  Madison.  Perry,  Reynolds,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Genevieve.  Washington  and 
Wayne;  population  (1900),  158.036 — Wal¬ 
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ter  L.  Hensley,  D..  16,020;  Polltte  El- 
vins,  R..  15.380;  George  William  O’ Dam. 
Soc  ,  l,i)S2.  Hensley's  plurality,  634. 

14.  Counties  of  Butler,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Christian,  Douglas.  Dunklin.  Howell.  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  New  Madrid,  Oregon,  Ozark, 
Pemiscot,  Ripley.  Scott.  Stoddard,  Stone 
and  Taney:  population  (1900),  250,614 — Jo¬ 
seph  J.  Russell,  D..  23.612;  Charles  A. 
Crow,  R..  22,463;  Elijah  Osborn,  Pro.,  345; 
Phillip  An^lrew  Hafner,  Soc.,  2,973.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  plurality,  1.149. 

15.  Counties  of  Barry,  Barton,  Jasper, 
Lawrence.  McDonald.  Newton  and  'Vernon; 
population  (1900).  231.659 — J.  A.  Daugher¬ 
ty.  1).,  21.2.59;  Charles  H.  Morgan.  R.. 
20.443;  W.  H.  Dalton,  Pro.,  1,000:  Clyde 
•A.  Berry,  Soc.,  2.182.  Daugherty’s  plural¬ 
ity,  816. 

16.  Counties  of  Crawford.  Dallas,  Dent. 
Laclede.  Maries.  Phelps.  Pulaski.  Shannon. 
Texas.  Webster  and  Wright:  population 
1900).  158.173— Thomas  L,  Rubev.  D.,  16.- 
239;  Arthur  P.  Murphy.  R..  14,763;  F.  W. 
Search,  Pro.,  174.  Rubey’s  plurality,  1.476. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Sena  te.l  House. 

1  1 

IJt.  bal. 

Republicans  . I  12  60 

Democrats  . I  22  82 

Dem.  majorities...!  10  22 

72 

104 

32 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

314.0921  351.922 
3^,905  350.045 
228.3971  273.071 
321,449  296,312 
996  .5.59 !  .396  6.59. 

IPno,  Governor! . 

1902.  Sup.  Ct.  Judge... 

19' 6.  Sup.  Ct.  Judge... 

283.4461 

347,203 

355.3921 

292.623 

346.574 

340,053 

1908,  Governor  . 

MONTANA. 


Counties. 

PRESID’T. 

]  CLERK  OF 

1  SP.  COURT. 

08. - 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

'  Rep.  1  Dem. 

P 

a 

3 

» 

p 

ll' 

•  OH 

1  - 

Beaverhead . . 

878 

739 

909 

6.51 

Broadwater. . 

.326 

495 1 

410 

464 

Carbon  . 

1205 

8141 

1145 

712 

C'ascade  _ 

19.35 

18881 

2302 

1598 

Choteau  .... 

1220 

8931 

1322 

659 

r*upter  . 

967 

.5.31  1 

1320 

0C2 

Dawson  . 

927 

4391 

869 

513 

Deer  Lodge. . 

1.377 

1611  1 

1432 

1212 

Fergus  . 

1.529 

11121 

1.339 

Flathead  . ... 

18.38 

14801 

1510 

1129 

Gallatin  . 

1519 

148.5  1 

1472 

1267 

Granite  . 

369 

4851 

422 

333 

Jefferson  .... 

.546 

714! 

577 

511 

I./ewiS(t  Clarke 

20.33 

20621 

21.38 

150.3 

T  inroln  .... 

1  I 

449 

419 

Aradison  .... 

964 

1029 

937 

83.3 

Meaffher  .... 

495 

.3141 

433 

319 

Missoula  .... 

1S.56 

17801 

2025 

1609 

»*k  . 

l.W. 

9.52 1 

1194 

974 

Powell  . 

599 

660 

640 

498 

Ravalli  . 

1045 

859 

1211 

744 

Rosebud  .... 

515 

235 

636 

.333 

Sanders  . 

473 

.32.51 

45r 

26.8 

'•'weet  Grass.] 

526 

2641 

428 

263 

Silver  Bow.. 

46181 

62551 

3863 1 

4035 
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PRESID’T. 

CLERK  OP 

SP.  COURT. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

“5 

ss 

CD 

a 

GO 

P 

John  T. 

At  hey . . 

Tim’thy 

jO’ Leary 

Teton  . 

622 

358 

859 

397 

Valley  . 

843 

503 

1193 

589 

Yellowstone . . 

1803 

1114 

1781 

1103 

Totals  .... 

32333 

29326 

33618 

24957 

Plurality  .... 

3007 

8661 

Scattering-  . . 

7125 

5381 

Whole  vote. . 

68784 

63956 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  5.855;  Chafln.  Pro..  827; 
Phigsen,  Ini,  443. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Clerk  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  '910  was:  John  Borgstede, 
Soc.,  5,381. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Railroad  Commissioner — B.  A.  Marley, 
R.,  32,333;  Peter  Sanger,  D.,  26,599; 

Pough,  Soc.,  5,462. 

Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 

State  at  large — C.  N.  Pray,  R.,  32,625; 
Charles  S.  Hartman,  D.,  26,599;  Mabie, 
Soc.,  5,184.  Pray’s  plurality,  4,345. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate. 

House, 

Jt.  bal. 

16 

32 

48 

Democrats  . 

12 

42 

54 

Rep.  majorities... 

4 

— 

— 

Dem.  majorities. . . 

— 

10 

6 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1900,  President _ 

26,3731 

37,146 

190U,  Governor.... 

22,691 

31,419 

1902,  Supreme  Ct. 

Judge 

31,6901 

21,204 

1904,  President  . . . 

34,932 1 

21,773 

1904,  Governor. ... 

26,9671 

35,337 

1906,  Supreme  Ct. 

Judge 

29.5641 

21,154 

1908,  President  . . . 

32,3331 

29,326 

1908,  Governor  . .  . 

30,792 

32,282 

NEBRASKA. 


PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908. - 

- - 1910 - 

Rep.  l*Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

Taft . 

Bryan. . .  . 

1 

Chester  H. 
Aldrich... 

James  C. 
Dahlman. 

_ 

PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908. - 

—1910 - 

Counties. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Bryan. . 

Taft... 

Jas.  C. 
Dahl¬ 
man . 

Chester 

a. 

Aldrich. 

1987 

Antelope  .... 

1658 

Banner  . 

1751 

Blaine  . 

220 

Boone  . 

1580 

Box  Butte  . . 

600 

Boyd  . 

961 

Brown  . 

588 

Buffalo  . 

2526 

Burt  . 

1880 

Butler  . 

1412 

Cass  . 

2440 

Cedar  . 

1627 

Chase  . 

400 

Cherry  . 

1048 

Cheyenne  . . . 

886 

Clay  . 

1891 

2337 

2124 

1888 

1445 

1909 

890 

74 

173 

40 

160 

214 

122 

1583 

1796 

1080 

684 

598 

487 

891 

946 

606 

526 

642 

384 

2520 

2659 

1854 

1215 

1690 

1043 

2129 

1482 

2031 

2387 

2218 

1962 

1732 

1390 

1533 

338 

644 

179 

1021 

1149 

839 

809 

473 

411 

1939 

2291 

1365 

Colfax  . 

1159 

Cuming  .... 

1284 

Custer  . 

2788 

Dakota  . 

729 

Dawes  . 

836 

Dawson  .... 

1737 

Deuei  . . 

526 

Dixon  . 

1257 

Dodge  . 

2437 

Douglas  .... 

14066 

Dundy 

486 

Filmore  .... 

1756 

Franklin  .... 

1083 

Frontier  .... 

1098 

Furnas  . 

1400 

Gage  . 

3721 

Garfield  .... 

368 

Gosper  . 

499 

Grant  . 

93 

Greeley  . 

691 

Hall  . 

2241 

Hamilton  . . . 

1633 

Harlan  . 

1081 

Hayes  . 

359 

I-Iitchcock  . . 

633 

Holt  . 

1541 

Hooker  . 

100 

Howard  .... 

977 

Jefferson  .... 

1941 

Johnson  .... 

1357 

Kearney  .... 

993 

Keith  . 

368 

Keya  Paha... 

422 

Kimball  .... 

216 

Knox  . 

-1871 

Lancaster  ... 

7428 

Lincoln  . 

1541 

Logan  . 

140 

Loup  . 

248 

McPherson. .. 

234 

Madison  .... 

2137 

Merrick  .... 

1133 

Nance  . 

1082 

Nemaha  .... 

1583 

Nuckolls 

1519 

Otoe  . 

2243 

Pawnee  .... 

1468 

Perkins  . 

254 

Phelps  . 

1067 

Pierce  . 

1445 

Platte  . 

1584 

Polk  . 

1171 

Red  Willow. 

12)42 

Richardson. .  | 

2123 

Rock  . 

469 

Saline  . 

2048 

Sarpy  . 

912 

Saunders  .... 

2309 

Scotts  Bluff. 

789 

Seward  . 

1930 

Sheridan  .... 

869 

Sherman  . . . 

776 

Sioux  . 

616 

Stanton  .... 

791 

Thayer  . 

1714 

Thurston  . . . 

896 

Valley  . 

1040 

Washington. . 

1592 

Wayne  . 

1297 

Webster  .... 

1408 

1267 

703 

1249 

1722 

1023 

1783 

2898 

3597 

1789 

716 

535 

616 

727 

872 

674 

1926 

2118 

1169 

392 

248 

134 

1100 

1276 

770 

2664 

2033 

2360 

15583 

9412 

17941 

391 

626 

264 

1989 

1873 

1641 

1298 

1221 

1024 

847 

1008 

614 

1618 

1663 

838 

3129 

3059 

2753 

— 

390 

244 

363 

390 

250 

634 

621 

410 

101 

111 

73 

1072 

738 

772 

2229 

1963 

2048 

1664 

1996 

1141 

1158 

1236 

665 

277 

319 

160 

632 

713 

373 

1777 

1702 

1323 

91 

112 

80 

1435 

1071 

992 

1787 

1552 

1583 

1160 

1163 

1035 

1174 

1357 

6)46 

310 

369 

318 

354 

431 

180 

124 

264 

72 

2106 

1751 

1739 

8540 

7677 

5597 

1382 

1594 

990 

155 

207 

81 

170 

283 

116 

165 

279 

137 

1878 

1749 

1763 

1081 

1268 

966 

— 

538 

252 

926 

1122 

669 

1634 

1687 

1187 

1623 

1656 

1017 

2411 

1870 

2290 

1115 

1334 

930 

265 

367 

124 

1095 

1687 

643 

1238 

804 

1162 

2487 

1622 

2228 

1264 

1545 

788 

1317 

1155 

782 

2258 

2081 

1854 

3.S4 

465 

171 

2247 

1816 

2217 

1090 

761 

1051 

2679 

2374 

2268 

549 

915 

366 

2029 

1767 

1761 

733 

785 

567 

926 

875 

666 

464 

621 

211 

8214 

671 

734 

1703 

1504 

1568 

130 

131 

73 

734 

748 

677 

1045 

1209 

703 

1460 

1262 

1241 

1055 

1041 

917 

1354 

1612 

1056 

<;86 


KI.KCTIOXS  IN  STATKS. 


PRESID'T.  '  GOVEKNOK. 


Counties. 


- 1908.- _ 

Rep.  I  Dem. 


-lUlC 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


Wheeler 

York 


.  . . .  I 


2361 
22<J'J  I 


2p2|  I 

3  I 


2042 


2251 

2471 


100 

1421 


Totals  .... 
Plurality  ....| 
Scatterins  . .  | 
Whole  vote. . 


126U07ll310'.iO 
1  41021 

8703 

266799  i 


II- 


123070  107760 
153101 
6305 
237135 


•With  Populist  in-orsement. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
llKis  was:  Debs:  Soc.,  3,524;  Chafin,  Pro., 
5.179. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  Clyde  J.  Wright.  8oc.,  6.305. 

Vole  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Dieutenanl  Governor — M.  R.  Hopewell, 
R..  113.0!i2:  Ralj.h  .4.  Clark,  D.  and  Pop., 
110.698;  Samuel  Lichty,  Pro.,  3,515.  Hope¬ 
well's  plurality,  2,304. 

Secretary  of  State — Addison  Wait,  R., 
111.69'';  c'hailes  W.  Pool.  D.  and  Pop., 
lll.Ktl.  Wait's  plurality.  92. 

■Yudit.r — Silas  R.  Barton,  R.,  118,754; 
P.  .1.  Hewitt.  D.  and  Pop  ,  105.816.  Bar¬ 
ton's  plurality,  12.93.8. 

Trea.surer — Walter  A.  George.  R..  112.- 
l.";>:  George  E.  Hall.  D.  and  Pop..  110.627. 
George's  plurality,  1.5.32. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
James  W.  Crabtree.  R.,  118.522;  William 
R.  Jackson.  D.  and.  Pop..  116,290.  Crab¬ 
tree's  plurality,  2.232. 

Attornev  General — Grant  G.  Martin,  R.. 
112.618;  r.  H.  Whitney.  D.,  101.973; 

Menzo  W.  Teiry,  Pop..  9.677.  Martin's 
pluralit;.-.  10.645. 

Commissioner  Public  Hands  and  Build¬ 
ings — Edward  B.  Cowles.  R.,  113,574; 

William  B.  Eastham.  D.  and  Pop..  109.- 
.'•J<6,  Cowles's  plurality,  3,188. 

Railway  Commissioner — Henry  T.  Clarke, 
.ir.,  R..  113.135;  Ben  H.  Hayden,  D.  and 
Pop.,  109.9.32.  Clarke’s  plurality.  3,203. 

A  constitutional  amen'ment  restricting 
the  suffrage  to  actual  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  excluding  those  who 
have  only  taken  out  first  naturalization 
papers,  was  defeated,  receiving  98,121 
votes  to  73. .362  against,  but  failing  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  highest  total  vote 
cast  for  any  office,  which  was  243.360. 

Vote  for  United  States  Senator.  1910. 

(Advisory.) 

Elmer  J.  Burkett.  R.,  102.861;  Gilbert 
M.  Hitchcock,  D..  122, .517.  Hitchcock’s 
plurality,  19.656. 

Vote  for  Uongressnien.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Cass,  Johnson,  Lancaster, 

Namaha.  Oioe.  Pawnee  and  Richardson 
(population.  1900,  165.986) — William 

Hayward.  R.,  15.763;  John  A.  Maguire, 
D..  1(5.501:  C.  R.  Oyler.  Soc.,  474.  Ma¬ 
guire’s  pliiralitv.  7.38. 

2.  Counties  of  Douglas.  Sarpy  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (population,  1900.  162.756) — Abra¬ 
ham  L  Sutton.  R..  15.673;  C.  O.  Lobeck. 
D..  15,912;  Peter  Mehrens.  Soc.,  982.  Lo- 
beck’s  plurality.  239. 

3.  Counties  of  Antelope.  Boone,  Burt, 
Cedar.  Colfax.  Cuming.  Dakota,  Dixon, 
Do’ige,  Knox,  Madison,  Merrick.  Nance, 


Pierce.  Platte.  Stanton,  Thurston  and 
Wayne  (pop  datlon,  1900,  211.780) — J.  K. 
Boy  .  n..  1.''.560;  James  P.  Latta.  D..  29.- 
945;  Henry  F.  J.  Hockenberger,  Pro.,  491. 
Latta’s  plurality,  7,385. 

4.  Counties  of  Butler.  Fillmore.  Gage. 
Hamilton,  Jefferson.  Polk,  Saline,  Saun¬ 
ders,  Seward.  Thayer  and  York  (popula- 
lion.  1909,  188,4660 — Charles  H.  Sloan.  R., 
20,807:  Benjamin  F.  Good.  D..  19. .540:  .A. 

H.  Martin.  Soc..  .570.  Sloan’s  plurality. 

I. 267. 

5.  Counties  of  Adams,  Chase,  clay, 

Dundy,  Franklin.  Frontier,  Furnas.  Gos¬ 
per,  Hall  Harlan,  Hayes.  Hitchcock. 
Kearne.v.  Nuckolls,  Perkins.  Phelps.  Red- 
willow  and  Webster  (population.  1900. 
165.148) — George  W.  Norris.  R..  19,929: 
Rho.derick  Dhu  Sutherland.  D..  15.925; 

John  D.  Stoddard,  FTo..  452;  S.  M.  Elliott. 
•Soc.,  816.  Norris’s  plurality.  4.004. 

6.  Counties  of  Banner.  Blaine.  Boxbutte. 
Boyd.  Brown.  Buffalo,  Cherry.  C.*heyenne, 
Custer.  Dawes.  Dawson.  Deuel.  Garfiel-  , 
(Jrant.  Greeley,  Holt.  Hooker,  Howard. 
Keith,  Keyapaha,  Kimball.  Lincoln.  Lo¬ 
gan.  Loup,  McPherson,  Morrill.  Rock. 
Scotts  Bluffs,  Sheridan.  Sherman.  Sioux, 
Thomas.  Valiev  and  'VA'heeler  (population. 
19<K),  172.1641— Mose.s  P.  Klnkald.  R.,  24.- 
327;  William  J.  Taylor,  D..  19,702;  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Ross.  Fusionist.  617;  Fred  (3. 
(Jhase.  Soc..  1.479.  Kinkaid  s  pluralltv, 
4.625. 


LeffNlat 

lire  of 

1  Senate. 

House. 

ijt.  bal. 

Republicans  . . . 

1  14  1 

4« 

00 

Democrats  . 

19 

o4 

Dem.  majorities 

■1  5  ' 

8 

13 

A'ote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep. 

ID.  &  F. 

1900.  President . 

121.835 

113.513 

1901.  Supreme  Ct.  Judge 

98.993 

86.334 

1902.  Governor . 

96.471 

91.116 

1903.  Supreme  Ct.  Judge 

96.991 

87.864 

19't4.  President  . 

138,558 

."i.j'T'i 

1904,  Governor . 

111,711 

102,. 568 

1905.  Supreme  Ct.  Judge 

96.167 

72.049 

1906,  Governor . 

97.858 

84.8.85 

1907,  Supreme  Ct.  Judge 

l'i2.387 

77.981 

190'',  President  . 

126.997 

131. (K<9 

1908,  Governor  . 

121,076 

132,960 

1909.  Supreme  Ct.  Judge 

9.3.502 

91.10S 

NEV.\D.4. 


PRESID’T. 

(GOA'ERNOR. 

Counties. 

! 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

= 

■| 

Churchill  . . . 

3S9 

:^2 

377 

.3r>4 

.332 

419 

Dougrlas  .... 

0O<4 

173 

217 

233 

Elko  . 

7-37 

SfHi 

‘S34 

.<iy9 

Esmeralda  •  • 

220'' 

27S7 

1.543 

1344 

Eureka  . 

224 

: 

2«2 

120 

Humboldt  . . . 

''23 

1009 

7'^3 

911 

Eander  . 

2.59 

2761 

344 

2.30 

Eincoln  . 

f;9<» 

76« 

2S4 

Lvon  . 

45.8 

36>4l 

479 

.3-2 

N’S’e  . 

1124 

1219’ 

1.V33 

697 

Ormsbv  . 

.350 

343 ; 

420 

.^58 

Storev  . 

447 

4(t2 

457 

419 

ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 
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PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

-J 

ro 

5’0“d 

P 

a,-  p 

w  <0 

to 

0 

af  < 

•  '  rt> 

• 

.  '-i 

►1 

Washoe  . 

2053 

1745 

1653 

1394 

White  Pine.  . 

786 

722 

728 

814 

Totals . 

10775 

11212 

10411 

8796 

Plurality  .... 

457 

1615 

Scatterine-  . . . 

2589 

1392 

Whole  xote..' 

23576 

20599 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1008  was;  Debs,  S'oc.,  2,103;  Hisgen, 
Ind..  486. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  Henry  P.  Gegax,  Soc..  1,302. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Lieutenant  Governor — William  Eas¬ 
ton,  R..  8,446;  Gilbert  Ross,  D.,  9,729: 
Francis  M.  Wall,  Soc.,  1917.  Rosb’® 
plurality,  1,283. 

Secretary  of  State — W.  G.  Douglass, 
R..  8,727;  George  Brodigan,  D.,  0,628. 

Brodigan’s  plurality,  901.  .. 

Treasurer  —  William  McMillan,  R.. 
10,032;  D.  M.  Ryan,  D.,  9,434.  McMil¬ 
lan's  plurality,  598. 

Controller — Jacob  Eggers,  R.,  0,871; 

Samuel  Davis,  D.,  9,293.  Eggers's  plu¬ 
rality,  578. 

Surveyor  General — C.  A.  Ahearn,  R., 
9.264:  C.  L.  Deady.  D.,  9,754.  Deady’s 
pluralitv,  400. 

Attorney  General — George  Spring- 
meyer,  R.,  9,697;  C.  H.  Baker,  D.,  9.773. 
Baker’s  plurality,  76. 

Judge  Supreme  Court — F.  H.  Nor- 
cross.  R..  14,626. 

Vote  for  United  States  Senator,  1910. 

George  S’.  Nixon.  R..  9.765;  Key  Pitt¬ 
man,  D..  8,632;  Jud  Harris,  Soc.,  1,946. 
Nixon's  plurality,  1.133. 

Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

OD 

Hg_0 

to 

Oa>  <~i 

s 

p= 

P  t 

w 

Belknap  .... 

2916 

1692 

2470 

1993 

Carroll  . 

2561 

1591 

2221 

1753 

Cheshire  .... 

4160 

1917 

3.396 

2433 

3294 

2216 

2806 

2235 

Grafton  . 

6322 

3582 

4748 

3708 

Hillsboro  ... 

12.569 

8701 

10725 

10197 

Merrimack  . . 

6931 

4846 

5717 

5621 

Rockingham 

6811 

4118 

6119 

4330 

Strafford  .... 

4822 

3523 

4313 

3828 

Sullivan  .... 

2758 

1469 

2393 

1643 

Totals . 

53144 

336551 

44908 

.37737 

Plurality  . . . 

19489 

1 

7171 

Scattering  . . 

1688  1 

1- 

71 

Whole  voie.. 

88487  1 

84116 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  Asa  W.  Drew,  ’Soc.,  1,022; 

John  C.  Berry,  Pro.,  449. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs,  Soc.,  1,299;  Chafin,  Pro., 
905;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  584. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1010. 

1.  Counties  of  Belknap,  Carroll,  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  Strafford,  and  parts  of  Hills¬ 
boro  and  Merrimack — Population  (1900), 
204,002.  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  R.,  20,941; 
Eugsne  E.  Reed,  D..  20,093;  Albert  J. 
Marden,  Soc.,  413.  Sulloway’s  plurality, 
848. 

2.  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Coos,  Grafton 

and  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Hillsboro  and 
Merrimack — Population  (1900),  207,586. 

Frank  D.  Currier,  R..  21.639;  Henry  H. 
Metcalf,  D.,  16.913;  Roger  E.  Thompson, 
Pro..  188:  William  H.  Wilkins,  Soc.,  659. 
Currier’s  plurality,  4,726. 

J.egislature  of  1911-’12. 


State  at  Large — E.  E.  Roberts.  R.. 
11.056:  Charles  S.  Sprague,  D.,  7,682: 
Ashley  Miller.  Soc.,  2,409.  Roberts’s 
plurality,  3.374. 

Legislature  of  19ll-’12. 


1 

1, 

1  Senate. 

1 

House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

7 

25 

32 

Democrats  . 

13 

24 

37 

Dem.  majorities. .  . 

6 

— 

5 

Hep.  majorities.... 

__ 

1 

— 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1900,  President . 

3,849 

6,347 

1902.  Governor . 

4.833 

6,523 

1904,  President . 

6.867 

3.982 

1904.  fup.  Court  Judge... 

6.030 

5.588 

1906,  Governor . 

5, .3.36 

8,686 

1908.  President . 

10.775 

11,212 

190S.  .Sup.  Court  Judge... 

10,593 

11,166 

1  Senate.  1  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


Republicans . |  16  |  i218 

Democrats  . |  8  |  174 

Rep.  majorities...!  8  |  44 

1  234 

1  182 

1  52 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

1900,  President . 

19U0.  Governor . 

1902,  Governor . 

1904,  President . 

54,799 

53,891 

42,115 

54,177 

51,171 

40,581 

53,144 

44,630 

35,489 

34,936 

33,844 

33,992 

35,437 

37,672 

33,655 

41,386 

1906,  Governor . 

1908,  President . 

1908,  Governor . 

NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Taft. .  . 

Bryan. 

Vivian 

M. 

Lewis... 

Wood- 

row 

Wilson. 

Atlantic  .  . . . 
Bergen  . 

8822 

14042 

4577 

7628 

9926 

9791 

5253 

12827 

css  ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


'  PRESID’T.  GOVERNOR. 


- 1908 -  - 1910- 


Counllcp. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

? 

5 

‘7  ‘  — 
<  :: 
z 

P  T- 

Burlington  .  . 

i)02<) 

6274 

1  6564 

7042 

<'anid*;n  .... 

18999 

10469 

1  14651 

12985 

Cape  May... 

2937 

1553 

1  2356 

2182 

Cumberland  . 

6770 

4521 

.5927 

4424  1 

Essfx  . 

."o087 

30191 

31009 

45279  ' 

Gloucester  . . 

5318 

3707 

4088 

4876 

Hudson  . 

41967 

39637 

23687 

49809 

Hunterdon  .. 

3733 

4737 

2591 

4818  , 

Mercer  . 

14941 

92891 

11692 

11839 

Middlesex  . . 

11261 

7940 

8301 

10195 

Monmouth  . . 

12519 

9252 

89.32 

12321  1 

Morris  . 

9089 

5026 

5.856 

7395  1 

Ocean  . 

3326 

1634 

2279 

2798 

Passaic  . 

17635 

11961 

1.58.30 

11149  1 

Salem  . 

3713 

31731 

3097 

3059  1 

i?omerset  .... 

o04:i 

8271' 

8405 

4151 

Sussex  . 

.32141 

1972 

3190 

Union  . 

l.')919 

88061 

9895 

1.3209  1 

Warren  . 

3904 

5662 1 

2717 

5472  1 

Totals . 

Pluralitv  .... 

82T7fi 

1.82.5221 

184626 

2S3fi82  1 
4905G 

Scat'ering  . .  I 

19291  1 

14984 

Whole  vote... 

467111  1 

1  433292  ; 

The  .^catterinar  vote  for  President  in  190S 
was:  Debs.  Soc..  10.219:  Chafin.  Pro., 

4.930:  Preston,  Soc.  Lab..  1.19C;  Hisgen, 
Ind.,  2,916. 

The  above  votes  are  “official."  They 
represent  the  average  vote  in  each  county 
for  electoi-s  of  the  various  parties.  The 
vote  for  highest  electors  on  each  ticket 
was:  Taft.  R..  265. .326:  Bryan,  D.,  182.- 
567;  Debs.  Soc..  10.2.53;  Chafin.  Pro.. 
4.934:  Preston.  Soc.  Lab.,  1.196;  Hisgen. 
Ind..  2,922. 

The  s.^attering  vote  tor  Governor  in  1910 
was:  Wilson  E.  Killingbeck.  Soc..  10.- 

134;  Charles  F.  Repp.  Pro..  2.S18;  Butter- 
worth,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,032. 

New  Jersey  Congress  Districts.  ' 
(Act  of  1901.) 

I —  Camden.  Gloucester.  Salem — popula-  : 
tion  (1905).  182,319. 

II —  Atlantic,  Burlington.  Care  May. 
Cumberland — population  (1905).  191.404. 

HI — Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Ocean — 
population  (1905).  205,835. 

TV — Hunterdon.  Mercer,  Somerset — pop¬ 
ulation  (1905),  180,044. 

V — Morris.  Union.  Warren — population 
(1905).  225.548. 

— Bergen.  Passaic.  Sussex — population 
(1905).  299.186. 

ni — First,  Fourth.  Sixth,  Seventh.  ■ 
Eighth,  Eleventh.  Fifteenth  wards  of  city 
of  Newark,  city  of  Orange,  the  towns  of 
Bloomfield,  Montclair  and  West  Orange, 
boroughs  of  Glen  Ridge.  (Caldwell  and 
North  Caldwell  and  totvnships  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Belleville,  Livingston.  Verona  and 
Caldwell,  all  in  the  County  of  Essex — 
population  (1905),  203,229. 

5TII — Second.  Third.  Fifth.  Ninth, 
Tenth.  Twelfth.  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth 
wards  of  city  of  Newark,  citv  of  East 
Orange,  town  of  Itwington.  borough  of 
Vail.sburg.  the  village  and  township  o; 
South  Orange  and  the  townships  of  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Millburn.  all  in  County  of  Essex 
— population  (1905).  200.699. 


IX —  City  of  Bayonne,  Seventh,  Eighth. 
Ninth.  Tenth.  Eleventh,  Twelfth  wards  of 
Jersey  City,  all  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Jersey 
City  excepting  that  portion  which  lies 
north  of  Morris  Canal  and  east  of  Sum¬ 
mit  avenue;  the  towns  of  Kearny  and 
Harrison  and  the  borough  of  East  Newark, 
all  in  Hudson  County — population  (1905). 
204.696. 

X —  First.  Second,  Third.  Fourth  and 
Fifth  wards  of  Jersey  City,  all  that  i  or- 
tion  of  the  Sixth  Ward  which  lies  north 
of  Morris  Canal  and  east  of  Summit  ave¬ 
nue,  tho  city  of  Hoboken,  the  towns  of 
IVest  Hoboken,  Ltnlon.  West  New  York 
and  Guttenburg,  the  townships  of  North 
Bergen  and  Weehawken  and  the  borough 
of  Secaucus.  all  In  County  of  Huds'n — 
population  (1905),  245,183. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  H.  C.  Loudenslager,  R..  21.294; 

Joseph  E.  Nowrey.  D..  20,564;  Leo  M. 
Harkins,  Soc.,  1,258;  Charles  C.  Dempsey, 
Pro.,  802.  Loudenslager  s  plurality,  840. 

2.  John  J.  Gardner,  R.,  22,801;  (3eorge 
Hampton,  D.,  16,915;  George  S.  Rawcllffe. 
Soc.,  295:  John  W.  Hughes.  Pro.,  295: 
Riddle.  Ind.,  3,508.  Gardner's  plurality. 
5.946. 

3.  B.  F.  Howell,  R.,  20,160;  Thomas  J. 
Scully.  D.,  24,657;  Jacob  H.  Hoagland. 
Pro.,  210.  Scully’s  plurality,  4,497. 

4.  Ira  W.  Wood.  R.,  19.354:  William 
Libbcy.  D.,  19,089;  Charles  W.  Pette.  Soc.. 
049:  William  Lunger,  Pro.,  338.  Wood's 
plurality,  265. 

5.  William  N.  Runyon,  R..  20.075:  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Tuttle,  jr.,  D.,  23.768;  IVllIiam 
Amarian  Matthews.  Soc..  1,556;  Charles 

H.  Hedges.  Pro.,  412;  John  Reese.  Soc. 
Lab.,  209.  Tuttle's  plurality,  3,093. 

6.  S.  Wood  McClave,  R..  25,301:  William 
Hughes,  D.,  29,458:  FYank  Hubschmitt. 
Soc.,  1,573;  Mahlon  D.  Reed.  Pro.,  341; 
Richard  Berdan,  Soc.  Lab.,  493.  Hughes's 
plurality.  4,157. 

7.  R.  ’^’ayne  Parker,  R.,  17.756;  Edward 
W.  Townsend,  D..  21.962:  Edward  H.  Ash¬ 
ton,  Soc.,  833;  Theodore  N.  Logan.  Pro., 
98.  Townsend’s  plurality.  4,206. 

8.  William  H.  Wiley,  R..  16,847;  Walter 

I.  McCoy,  D..  19.364;  Hugh  W.  Reilly. 
Soc..  1.498:  Charles  S.  Stokes,  Pro.,  101. 
McCoy’s  plurality,  2,517. 

9.  George  L.  Record.  R.,  13,.390;  E.  F. 
Kinkead.  D.,  23.784:  Robert  T.  Paine,  Soc.. 
1,028.  KInkead’s  plurality,  10,394. 

10.  Rutherford  B.  Seibel.  R..  10.104: 

James  A.  Hamill.  D..  26.206;  Charles 

Ufert.  Soc.,  1,051.  Hamill’s  plurality, 
16.162,  , 

State  Senate  of  1911. 

Atlantic  County — Walter  R.  Edge,  R., 
1914.  .Atlantic  City. 

Bergen  (.'ounty-— James  A.  C.  Johnson, 
D..  1914.  Englewood. 

Burlington  County — Griffith  W.  Lewis, 
R..  1913.  Burlington. 

Com  Jen  County — William  J.  11  ad'ey. 
R..  1912.  Camden. 

CaiK'  May  County — Robert  E.  Hand.  R.. 

1913.  Erma. 

Cumberland  County — Isaac  T.  Nlcbol.«. 
R.,  1914,  Bridgeton. 

Essex  County — H.  V.  Osborne.  D..  1912  ‘ 
Newark. 

Gloucester  Countv  —  George  W.  F. 
Gaunt,  1912,  Mullica  Hill. 

Hudson  County — James  F.  Fielder.  D.. 

1914,  Jersey  City. 
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Huntardjn  Cotintv — William  C.  Gebhau. 

D.,  1913.  Clinton. 

Morcer  County — Harry  D.  Leavitt.  R., 

1911,  Trenton. 

Middlesex  County — George  S.  Sllzer,  D., 

1913.  Metuchen. 

Monnuutii  County — Oliver  H.  Brown, 
R..  1912.  Sprin?  J,ake. 

Morris  County — Richard  Pitzherbert,  D., 

1914.  Dover. 

Ocean  County — George  C.  Low.  D.,  1914, 
Toms  River. 

Passaic  County — John  D.  Prince,  R., 
1913.  Rlngwood. 

Salem  County — William  Plummer,  R., 

1912.  Quinton. 

■Somerset  Coinly — Joseph  S.  Frelinghuy- 
sen.  R. .  1912,  Raritan. 

Sussex  County — J.  Cole  Price,  D.,  1913, 
Branchvllle. 

Union  Countv — Ernest  R.  Ackerman.  R, , 
1912.  Plainfield 

Warren  County — Johnston  Corntsh,  D.. 
1912,  .Washington. 

Assembly  of  1911. 

Atlantic  County — Isaac  Bacharach,  R., 
Atlantic  City. 

Bergen  County — Garrabrant  R.  Alyea, 
D.,  Rutherford;  William  H.  Hinners,  D., 
Cliffside  Park. 

Burlington  County — Warren  C.  Pine,  R.. 
Riverside:  B.  H.  White,  R.,  Mount  Holly. 

Camden  County — Albert  De  Unger,  R., 
Camden;  George  W.  Whyte,  R.,  Camden; 
Isaac  W.  Coles,  R.,  Moorestown. 

Cape  May  County — Christopher  S.  Hand, 
R.,  Tuckahoe. 

Cumberland  County — Walter  E.  Turner, 
R.,  Vineland;  Ephraim  H.  Whiticar,  R., 
Fairton. 

Essex  County — Harry  F.  Backus,  D., 
Caldwell;  John  J.  Bracken,  D.,  Orange; 
.lames  P.  Mylod,  D..  Glen  Ridge;  Charles 
W.  Brown,  D.,  East  Orange;  Mark  P. 
.Phillips,  D.,  Newark;  Michael  Leveen,  D., 
Newark;  Michael  J.  McGowan,  jr.,  D., 
Newark;  Frank  P.  Shalvoy,  D..  Newark; 
Frank  A.  Boettner,  D.,  Newark;  William 
P.  Macksey,  D..  Newark;  Edward  D.  Bal- 
entine,  D,,  Newark. 

Gloucester  County — James  Laffierty.  D., 
Sewell. 

Hudson  County — Edward  Kenny,  D., 
East  Newark:  William  S-.  Davidson,  D., 
Jersej'  City;  Peter  H.  James,  D.,  Jersey 
City;  Cornelius  Ford,  D.,  Hoboken;  James 

C.  Agnew,  D.,  Jersey  City;  James  H. 
Christie.  D.,  Bayonne;  Charles  B.  S.  Simp¬ 
son,  D.,  Jersey  City;  Thomas  M.  Donnelly, 

D. ,  Jersey  City;  Charles  M.  Egan,  D., 
Jersey  City;  Thomas  P.  Martin,  D.,  Wee- 
hawken;  Thomas  P.  A.  Griffin,  D.,  Jersey 
City;  James  J.  McGrath,  D.,  Hoboken. 

Hunterdon  County — John  J.  Matthews. 
D.,  Annandale. 

Mercer  County — Charles  H.  Mather,  R. , 
Port  Mercer;  Allan  B.  Walsh,  D.,  Trenton; 
George  W.  Adams,  R.,  Trenton. 

Middlesex  County — John  V.  L.  Booraem, 
D.,  Milltown;  William  E.  Ramsay,  D., 
Perth  Amboy:  August  C.  Strietwolf,  D., 
New  Brunswick. 

Monmouth  County — ^Elmer  H.  Geran,  D., 
Matawan;  James  A.  Hendrickson,  D.,  Red 
Bank:  Leon  R.  Taylor,  D.,  Avon. 

Morris  County — Albert  Bunn.  D..  Par¬ 
ker;  Eugene  S.  Burke,  D,,  Morristown. 

Ocean  County — Harry  E.  Newman,  D., 
Lakewood, 

Passaic  County — Amos  H,  Radcliffe.  R., 
Paterson;  Thomas  R.  Layden,  R.,  Pater¬ 


son;  Thomas  F.  McCran,  R.,  Paterson; 
Leonard  Pikaart,  R.,  North  Paterson; 
Arthur  P.  Jackson,  R.,  Passaic. 

Salem  County — Charles  L.  Richmond, 
R.,  Daretown. 

Somerset  County — George  M.  La  Monte, 
D.,  Bound  Brook.  > 

Sussex  County — Charles  A.  Meyer.  D.. 
Andover. 

Union  County — Lloyd  Thompson,  R. , 
Westfield;  Calvin  E'.  Brodhead;  D.,  Plain- 
field;  Hugh  J.  MoLoughlin,  D.,  Elizabeth. 

Warren  County — George  B.  Cole.  D., 
Phillipsburg. 


Legislature  of  1911. 


Senate. 

House.  1  Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

12 

18 

30 

Democrats  . 

9 

42 

61 

Rep.  majorities... 

3 

— 

— 

Dem.  majorities.. 

— 

24 

21 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

19U0,  President . |  221,7071  164,808 

1901,  Governor . |  183,8141  166,681 

1904.  President . |  245, 164 1  164,566 

1904,  Governor . I  231,3631  179.719 

1907.  Governor. . I  194.3i3l  186..3no 

190, S,  President . |  265,298|  182,522 


NEW  YORK. 

For  vote  of  New  York  S{ate  see  under 
“Elections  in  States.’’  pages  712  to  724. 
For  vote  of  New  York  City  in  1909  see 
under  New  York  City,  pages  540  to  552. 


NOR'rH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 

PRESID’T. 

PRBSID’T. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Roose¬ 
velt.  . . 

p 

<-{ 

1  ^ 
o 

1 

Taft... 

Bryan . 

Alamance  . . . 

1770 

1907 

2184 

2113 

Alexander  . . 

937 

770 

1074 

793 

Alleghany  . . . 

643 

699 

676 

633 

Anson  . 

207 

1226 

391 

1490 

Ashe  . 

1651 

1264 

1674 

16S9 

Beaufort  .... 

867 

1803 

1304 

1828 

Bertie  . 

2552 

1264 

360 

1268 

Bladen  . 

658 

927 

660 

1132 

Brunswick  . . 

487 

684 

841 

607 

Buncombe  . . 

2591 

3181 

3672 

3606 

Burke  . 

1001 

1080 

1368 

1310 

Cabarrus  . . . 

1254 

1609 

1821 

1610 

Caldwell  .... 

1419 

1169 

174.6 

1413 

Camden  .... 

99 

389 

164 

398 

Carteret  _ 

656 

1012 

1060 

1162 

Caswell . 

201 

874 

373 

820 

Catawba  .... 

1309 

1497 

2010 

1864 

Chatham  . . ; 

1477 

1651 

1497 

1521 

Cherokee  ... 

980 

663 

1310 

782 

Chowan  .... 

148 

678 

218 

621 

Clay  . 

326 

S3B 

321 

343 

Cleveland  . . . 

1036 

2162 

1459 

2282 

Columbus  . . . 

876 

1447 

1381 

1846 

Craven  . 

268 

1566 

449 

U90 

Cumberland  . 

1129 

1594 

1453 

1882 

Currituck  ... 

33 

543 

68 

701 

Dare  . 

360 

116 

370 

416 

Davidson  ... 

2054 

2017 

2340 

2126 

Davie  . 

1072 

739 

1185 

780 

Duplin  . 

816 

1386 

1225 

1608 

Durham  .... 

1080 

1603 

1820 

1869 

Edgecomb  ... 

126 

1688 

438 

1763 

Forsythe  .... 

2209 

2301 

2870 

2472 
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PRESID’T. 

PRESID’T. 

Counties. 

• 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

1  Rep. 

Dem. 

Roose- 

|velt. . .  .| 

!  1 

-r  . 

rp 

1 

1  1- 
1  " 

1  •• 

! 

Bryun . 

Franklin  .... 

2R2 

26991 

1  661 

19^4 

Gaston . 

896 

19.')8 

i  1970 

2398 

Gates  . 

273 

677 

1  3.37 

65.3 

Graham  .... 

401 

362 

465 

41S 

Granville  . . . 

518 

1595 

734 

1561 

Greene . 

283 

949 

538 

876 

Guilford  .... 

1716 

2763 

1  286s3 

3822 

Halifax  .... 

181 

2427 

!  .380  i  2165 

723 

1169 

1  1047 

1501 

Haywood  . . 

11’25 

1631 

i  1304 

m2 

Henderson  . . 

1341 

887 

1  16021  917 

Hertford  . .  . 

186 

778 

353 

839 

Hyde  . 

.318 

614 

223 

662 

Iredell  . 

1510 

2126 

1803 

2465 

Jackson  .... 

947 

1015 

10861  1022 

Johnston  .... 

1553 

2572 

2827 

2593 

Jones  . 

250 

638 

315 

585 

Lee  . 

— 

— 

562 

8.32 

Lenoir  . 

674 

1386 

966 

I39;f 

Lincoln  . .  . 

761 

1009 

1217 

1222 

Macon  . 

987 

904 

104.3 

927 

Madison  .... 

1959 

9941 

1  2027 

862 

Martin  . 

216 

14191 

1  421 

133.'- 

McDowell  . . 

931 

8.361 

1  lOC-O 

95<» 

Mecklenburg 

748 

31421 

1  1645 

3926 

Mitchell  .... 

1384 

•  40.81 

1  1808 

55(» 

Montgomery 

858 

937 

1087 

1008 

Moore  . 

1178 

14241 

1  1077 

1109 

Nash  . 

645 

14281 

1  1.334 

1678 

New  Rajiover 

91 

1254! 

1  511 

18.57 

Northampt’n 

116 

15021 

1  186 

1726 

Onslow  . 

451 

82.81 

1  710 

870 

Orange  . 

558 

900) 

1  1073 

1017 

Pamlico  . 

438 

674' 

1  601 

628 

Pasquotank  . 

275 

9471 

1  405 

929 

Pender  . 

168 

9031 

)  373 

930 

Perquimans  . 

378 

610 

602 

668 

Person  . 

473 

942 

969 

750 

Pitt  . 

429 

2329 

890 

2419 

Polk  . 

659 

497 

621 

611 

Randolph  . . . 

1808 

2334 

2676 

2472 

Richmond  . . 

306 

927 

462 

1029 

Robeson 

982 

2274 

1.300 

2698 

Rockingham 

1276 

19341 

2008 

1887 

Rowan  . 

1215 

24241 

2009 

2392 

Rutherford  . . 

1322 

1860 

1766 

1978 

Sampson  .... 

1777 

10791 

2465 

1335 

Scotland  .... 

65 

6461 

85 

714 

Stanly  . 

1080 

1024 

1685 

1491 

Stokes  . 

1478 

1104 

1711 

1061 

Surry  . 

2475 

1741 

2870 

1709 

Swain  . 

828 

499 

931 

602 

Transylvania 

526 

556' 

611 

57t' 

Tyrell  . 

367 

3431 

395 

312 

Union  . 

379 

1181 

834 

2029 

Vance  . 

443 

1019 

641 

1121 

Wake  . 

1267 

3410 

2960 

296 

3713 

Warren  . 

165 

1060 

1066 

Washington  • 

428 

450 

6561 

495 

Watauga  . .  • 

1143 

77.3 

1313 

962 

Wavne  . 

1162 

2060 

1504 

2207 

Wilkes  .... 

24701 

13181 

3382 

559 

Wilson  . 

623 

13631 

1014 

17.32 

Tadkin  . 

1433 

6911 

1644 

597 

Yancey  . 

864 

10131 

1  950 

978 

Totals  .... 

82442 

124121 

1148871 

1J6928 

Plurality  . . . 

41679 

22041 

Scattering  .  . 

1304 

345 

Whole  vote. .  | 

207.867 

252160 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1903 
was:  Debs,  Soc..  345. 

IN  RT'TES. 


The  scatterlne  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was:  Swallow.  Pro..  361:  Debs.  Soc.. 

124;  Watson.  Pop.,  819. 

Vole  on  'itale  Ticket,  1910. 

(The  official  canvass-  of  the  vote  for 
slate  olflceis  was  delayed.) 

Auditor— W.  P.  Wood,  D.,  140,535;  J. 
T.  A.  Wood,  It.,  94.017.  W.  P.  W'ood's 
plurality,  40.518. 

Corp'^ration  Commissioners-  -Henry  C. 
Hrown,  D.,  and  William  T.  Lee,  D..  were 
elected  by  pluralities  of  between  45.(X)0  to 
40.000  over  G.  M.  Hoover,  K.,  and  J.  H. 
White.  K. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
Walter  Clark,  D.,  defeated  Thurston  T. 
Hicks.  R.,  by  a  plurality  of  about  40,(K)0. 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
-Platt  D.  Walker,  D.,  and  William  R. 
.tllen,  D..  defeated  Harry  Skinner,  R., 
and  E.  W.  Timberlake,  R.,  by  pluralities 
of  between  45,000  and  46,000. 

I'ote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Beaufort,  Camden,  Chow¬ 
an.  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Hertford, 
Hyde,  Martin,  Pasquotank,  Perqulmaus, 
Pitt.  Tyrrell  and  Washington;  popuiation 
(1900),  173,018 — John  H.  Smail,  D..  11.- 
544;  Henry  T.  King,  R..  3,721;  H.  Edgar 
Hodges,  Ind.,  67.  Small’s  plurality.  7,- 
.823. 

2f  Counties  of  Bertie,  Edgecombe, 
Greene.  Halifax,  Lenoir,  Northampton. 
Warren  and  Wilson;  population  (l-JOOi, 
172.496.  Claude  Kltchin.  D..  10.749;  R. 
H.  Norfleet,  R.,  1,867.  Kltchin's  plu¬ 

rality.  8,882. 

3.  Counties  of  CJarteret,  Craven.  Dup- 

iin,  Jones,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender, 
Sampson  and  Wayne;  population  (19  0). 
157.704 — John  M.  Faison,  D.,  10,428; 

George  E.  Butler,  R..  7,505.  Faison's 

plurality,  2,923. 

4.  Counties  of  Chatham,  Franklin, 

Johnston.  Nash,  Vance  and  Wake;  popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  173,284 — Edward  W.  Pou, 
D.,  13,728;  A.  P.  Cooley,  R..  7,110. 

Pou’s  plurality.  6.61S. 

5.  Counties  of  Alamance,  Caswell,  Dur¬ 

ham.  Forsyth.  Granville,  Guilford.  Orange. 
Person,  Rockingham.  Stokes  and  Surry; 
population  (1900).  274,443 — Charles  M. 

Stedman,  D..  20,392;  David  H.  Blair.  R.. 
17.060;  R.  J.  Merton,  Ind..  144.  Sted- 
man’s  plurality.  3.332. 

6.  Counties  of  Bladen.  Brunswick.  Co¬ 

lumbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett.  New  Han¬ 
over  and  Robeson;  population  (1900).  163.- 
001 — Hannibal  L.  Goodwin.  D.,  10,806; 

Iredell  Meares.  R. .  4.257.  Goodwin’s  plu¬ 
rality.  6,549. 

7.  Counties  of  Anson,  Davidson.  Davie, 

Lee.  Montgomery.  Moore.  Randolph. 
Richmond.  Scotland,  Union  and  Yadkin; 
population  (1900).  197. .86.8 — Robert  N. 

Page,  D..  14,307;  John  J.  Parker,  R..  11.- 
iW:  Henrv  Morris.  Ind..  34.  Page’s  plu- 

.  lity,  3.361. 

.8.  Counties  of  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
Ashe.  Cabarrus,  Caldwell.  Iredell.  Rowan. 
:tanly.  Watauga  and  Wilkes:  population 
(19  .1).  192.089 — Robert  L.  Doughton.  D.. 
16.560;  Charles  H.  Cowles.  R.,  15.801:  E. 
P.  Deal.  Ind..  51.  Doughton’s  plurality, 
759. 

9.  Counties  of  Burke.  Catawba.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Madison.  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  Mitchell  and  Yancey:  population 
1900),  210.908— Edwin  Y.  W^ebb.  D..  16,- 
544;  S.  S.  McNinch,  R..  11,332;  H.  E. 
Crawford,  Ind.,  36.  Webb’s  plurality. 
4,212. 
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10.  Counties  of  Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon,  Polk,  Ruth¬ 
erford,  Swain  and  Transylvania;  popula¬ 
tion  (1900).  178,999 — James  M.  Gudger, 

,ir,,  D.,  1.0,901;  John  G.  Grant,  R.,  14,771; 
Z.  C.  Fischer,  Ind. ,  30.  Gudger' s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,130. 


Legislature  of  1911-’l2. 


I  .-enate.  |  House .  j  J  t.  oa). 


Republicans . [ 

1  1 

22 

1  29 

Democrats  . | 

43  1 

98 

1  141 

Dem.  majorities..! 

36  1 

76 

1  112 

Vote  of  State 

Since 

1900. 

1  Re; 

1.  1 

Dem. 

1900, 

President . 

133,081 

157,752 

1900, 

Governor . 

126,397 

186,632 

Corp.  Commis’r. 

69,429 

132,239 

1904, 

President . 

82,124 

124,121 

1904. 

Governor . 

79,5i'5 

128,761 

1906. 

Corp.  Commis‘r . 

77,017 

123,272 

1‘jas. 

President . 

114.887 

136,928 

1!H)8. 

Governor . 

107,160 

145.102 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


,  PRESID’T. 

^  GOVERNOR 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Hem. 

Taft ... 

Bryan . . 

C.  A. 
John¬ 
son  .  .  . 

John 

Burke 

Adams  . 

577 

201 

454 

264 

Barnes . 

1786 

996 

1205 

1451 

Benson  . 

1363 

553 

846^ 

981 

Billings  .... 

768 

236 

1194 

676 

Bottineau  . . 

1951 

1146 

1313 

1464 

Bowman  . . . 

451 

209 

393 

366 

Burke  . 

— 

619 

653 

Burleigh  .... 

1375 

660 

1232 

1020 

Cass  . 

3681 

2000 

2469 

2797 

Cavalier  .... 

1528 

1190 

1313 

1403 

Dickey  . 

1062 

633 

640 

818 

Dunn  . 

373 

160 

469 

328 

Eddy  . 

540 

368 

322 

566 

iiJmmons  .... 

951 

t>18 

789 

TOii 

Poster  . 

569 

434 

474 

567 

Grand  Forks. 

2740 

1750 

1956 

2515 

Griggs  . 

605 

493 

434 

658 

Hettinger  . . . 

568 

181 

561 

231 

Kidder  . 

769 

242 

489 

353 

La  Moure. . . 

1104 

653 

799 

1023 

Logan  . 

711 

143 

501 

259 

McHenry  . . . 

1772 

1296 

1367 

1557 

McIntosh  . . . 

927 

140 

526 

421 

McKenzie  . . . 

574 

212 

503 

579 

McLean  .... 

2273 

927 

1076 

921 

Mercer  . 

430 

96 

366 

281 

Morton  . 

2021 

873 

1844 

1316 

Mountrail  . . . 

— 

— 

1090 

876 

Nelson  . 

1225 

616 

904 

793 

Olivei  . 

325 

179 

349 

258 

Pembina  .... 

1389 

1185 

1340 

1636 

Pierce  . 

§84 

610 

579 

959 

Ramsey  . 

1480 

1072 

1033 

1368 

Ransom  .... 

1308 

581 

961 

675 

Renville  .... 

— 

_ 

748 

950 

Richlan4  .... 

1864 

1502 

1700 

1769 

Rolette  . 

811 

529 

460 

1061 

Sargent  .... 

1012 

576 

806 

770 

Sheridan  .... 

— 

752 

596 

Stark  . 1 

922 

496 

812 

763 

Steele  . 

881 

3661 

617 

496 

Stutsman  . . . 

1777 

13441 

1092 

1729 

Towner  . 

867 

6551 

732 

828 

Traill  . 

1207 

4901 

963 

741 

"Walsh  . 

1761 

16411 

1378 

1889 

IN  STATES. 
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Counties. 

PRESID’T. 

GOttERNOR. 

- 1908 - 

- 1910 - 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Taft. . . 

j Bryan. . 

C.  A. 
John¬ 

son.  . 

John 

Burkt 

Ward  . 

5286 

31631 

1730 

1770 

Wells  . 

1243 

535 

803 

1078 

Williams  .... 

1979 

1034 

1654 

1915 

Totals  .... 

57680 

32885 

44556 

47005 

Plurality  ,  . . 

24795 

2450 

Scattering  . . 

3960 

2E 

24 

Whole  vote.. 

94525 

94084 

was:  Debs,  Soc.,  2,421;  Chafin,  Pro.,  1,496; 
Hisgen,  Ind.,  43. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  I.  S.  Lampman,  Soc.,  2,524. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

Lieutenant  Governor — U.  L.  Burdick, 
R..  53,902;  W.  D.  Richards,  D.,  27,535- 
J.  E.  Kulstad^  Soc.,  3,442.  Burdick’s  plu¬ 
rality,  26.367. 

State— P.  D.  Norton,  R., 
00,962;  W.  P.  Robertson,  D.,  25,034;  G. 
^  Soc.,  3,373.  Norton’s  plurality. 

Auditor— D.  K.  Brightbill,  R.,  66,598; 
Peter  G.  Rooks,  D.,  23,964;  Joseph  Schol- 
3,433.  Brightbill’s  plurality, 

32,634. 

Treasurer — Gunder  Olson,  R.,  56,423; 

Halvor  L.  Halvorson,  D.,  26,198;  M.  C. 
V\  arteube,  Soc.,  3,364.  Olson’s'  plurality, 
30,225. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 

-W.  C.  Gilbreath,  R.,  56,402;  Alex.  Mor¬ 
rison,  D..  23,864;  E.  A.  Meyer,  Soc.,  3,626. 
Gilbreath’s  plurality,  32,533. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— 
E.  J.  Taylor,  R.,  63,782;  Mrs.  Ella  C. 
I^ine,  Soc.,  5,114.  Taylor’s  plurality, 
58,668. 

Commissioner  of  Insurance — W.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  R.,  56,084;  Charles  S.  "Whittlesey, 
D.,  23,572;  C.  W.  Maude,  Soc.,  3,5;^. 
Taylor’s  plurality,  32,512. 

Attorney  General — Andrew  Miller,  R., 
55,930;  S.  L.  Nichols,  D.,  24,871;  Arthur 
L.  Sueur,  Soc.,  4,008.  Miller’s  plural¬ 
ity,  31,059. 

Railroad  Commissioners — O.  P.  N  An¬ 
derson.  R.,  52,047;  William  H.  Mann,  R., 
ol,629;  W.  H.  Stutsman,  R.,  48  623- 

George  L.  Mateer,  D.,  22,553-  f’  l’ 

Walker,  D.,  23,264;  J.  J.  Hanson,'  D.i 

23,041;  S.  A.  Johnson,  Soc.,  3,572-  Will¬ 
iam  Tams,  Soc.,  2,377;  Harry  N.  'Fisher 
soc.,  3,427.  Anderson’s  plurality,  28,  i8.1- 
Mann’s  plurality,  28,365;  Stutsman’s  plu¬ 
rality,  25,369.  ^ 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — W  M 
Anderson,  non-partisan,  36,558;  E  t' 
Burke,  non-partisan,  44,046;  C.  M.  Cooley' 
non-partisan,  33.501;  S.  E.  Ellsworth' 
non-partisan,  38,300;  C.  J.  Fisk,  non-par- 
Goss,  non-partisan, 
40,066.  Fisk’s  plurality,  9,277;  Burke’s 
plurality,  5,746;  Goss’s  plurality,  1,766. 
Vote  for  Congre.ssmen,  1910. 

Two  at  large— Louis  B.  Hanna,  R.,  51,- 
640:  H.  T.  Helgeson,  R.,  50,600:  T.  D. 
Casey,  D.,  25,880;  M.  A.  Hildreth,  D.,  25,- 
332;  Arthur  Hagendorf  Soc.,  3,225-  N  H 
Bjornstad,  Soc.,  3,179.  Hanna’s  plural¬ 
ity,  25,766;  Helgeson’s  plurality,  24,720. 
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Vote  of  Slate  Sinee  1900. 


1 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1900, 

President . 

:4r..898| 

20  5.31 

lyuu. 

Governor . 

1902, 

Gove’  nor . 

31,5131 

IT.fniS 

1904, 

president . 

52,5951 

14.27.'', 

1904, 

Govei  nor . 

4S.U2t)l 

IH.744 

1006, 

Governor . 

34.4-’4 

1908, 

Presidenf . 

5i,680| 

32. 

1908. 

Govciiior . 

40,8491 

49,39.8 

OHIO. 

PRESin*T.  GOVEHN^-j: 

- I»US. — 

— - 1910. - 

Rv|>.  Uem.  Rep. 

1  Dem 

Counties. 

- 

- 

— 

-r 

r  p 

p 

■/. 

C-3 

S  3 

O 

9 

Adams  . 

3432 

3048) 

3214 

;i245 

Allen  . 

5841 

7 1U5  j 

3»1.5 

Ashland  .... 

2804 

30271 

1898 

3321 

Ashtabula  . . 

8213 

35721 

43b5 

Athens  . 

6449 

30541 

4U54 

315- 

Auglaize  .... 

3001 

4G22 

1802 

SGTi. 

Belmont  .... 

8193 

7750 

5388 

6552 

Brown  . 

2638 

4242 

2175 

30i: 

Butler  . 

7320 

9678 

3919 

754' 

Carroll  . 

2517 

1590 

1860 

1521 

Champaign  . 

4153 

3100 

3199 

2992 

Clark  . 

8917 

6529 

5505 

7601 

Clermont  . . . 

4137 

4150 

3043 

413; 

Clinton  . 

4107 

2464 

3349 

2394 

Columbiana  . 

9626 

6736 

5215 

529E 

Coshocton  ... 

3606 

4106 

2922 

3934 

Crawford  . . . 

3061 

6006 

2141 

5450 

Cuyahoga  . . . 

56344 

39954 

26424 

45197 

Darke  . 

4951 

6391 

4105 

5511 

Defiance  .... 

2531 

3734 

1835 

3288 

Delaware  . . . 

4007 

3330 

3177 

3472 

Erie  . 

5366 

4983 

3239 

5371 

4023 

5821 

2806 

5023 

Fayette  . 

3343 

2451 

2549 

2385 

Franklin  .... 

28914 

23314 

15690 

18171 

Fulton  . 

3608 

2131 

2512 

1972 

Gallia  . 

3914 

2171 

2914 

2206 

Geauga  . 

2596 

982 

1467 

978 

Greene . 

4902 

2882 

3672 

256.'' 

Guernsey  . . . 

5210 

3449 

4022 

3690 

Hamilton  . . . 

63803 

45429 

43253 

52531 

Hancock  .... 

4899 

6420 

3621 

4534 

Hardin  . 

4444 

4164 

3879 

4240 

Harrison  . . . 

3069 

1961 

21'64 

18.39 

Henry  . 

2425 

3817 

1460 

3205 

Highland  . . . 

4149 

3823 

3394 

3574 

Hocking  .... 

2749 

2864 

2039 

25G2 

Holmes  . 

1252 

3043 

879 

2659 

Huron  . 

4930 

4262 

3516 

43:ni 

Jackson  . 

4489 

3235 

3202 

2734 

Jefferson  .... 

7310 

4882 

4058 

4068 

Knox  . 

4318 

4233 

3464 

.305'; 

Lake  . 

3635 

1603 

1750 

i;i97 

Lawrence  . . . 

5708 

2654 

3315 

2668 

TJeking  . 

6756 

67S5 

4885 

7163 

Logan  . 

475G 

3186 

3223 

2816 

Lorain  . 

8699 

5460 

4560 

5890 

Lucas  . 

18715 

16208 

11126 

13178 

Madison 

3051 

2430 

2656 

2355 

Mahoning  ... 

10760 

9312 

6351 

7383 

Marion  . 

4175 

4657 

3481 

4440 

Medina  . 

4327 

2378 

2099 

2101 

Meigs  . 

4108 

2225 

2504 

2377 

Mercer  . 

2148 

4456 

1382 

3487 

Miami  . 

6558 

5369 

4713 

4882 

PKFSiD't  i 

GOVERNOR. 

Rep.l 

Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

„  , 

Counties. 

P' 

r* 

v; 

3 

A 

“  2 

=  § 

:r  3 

3 

•  i 

%  ? 

C 

3 

Monroe  . 

1974'" 

3961! 

1257 

2977 

Montgomery 

2fl069 

2056,61 

14535 

18669 

Morgan  . 

244(> 

19:321 

1900 

1911 

Morrow  . 

2500 

22391 

2062 

2201 

Muskingum  . 

SOSO 

6576' 

5386 

7003 

.Noble  . 

2707 

2154  1 

2199 

2097 

Ottawa  . 

2202 

3.3291 

1278 

3130 

Paulding  .... 

3049 

2767  1 

2730 

2455 

Perry  . 

4304 

3885! 

.3331 

.3670 

Pickawav  . .. 

3119 

4007 

1  2451 

3706 

Pike  . 

1798 

208.31 

1  1539 

2146 

I'ortage  . 

4129 

3025 1 

1  2739 

3564 

Preble  . 

3519 

32471 

1  2957 

3002 

Putnam  .... 

248.3 

48361 

1  1832 

4.348 

Richland  . . . 

5301 

6702' 

!  3439 

5790 

Ross  . 

54.32 

5.325 1 

1  4199 

5079 

Sandusky  . . . 

4079 

'  5242' 

1  2875 

4»>*4 

5790 

4310 

1  4076 1  4504 

Seneca  . 

4959 

6138i 

1  3434 

5683 

Shelby  . 

2646 

3879' 

1  1877 

3578 

Stark  . 

14112 

122861 

'  10056'  11502 

summit  .... 

2U3U5 

[  0t»7l 

Trumbull  .  . . 

6978 

4476 1 

1  4094 

375C 

Tuscarawas  . 

6717 

07751 

I  4.303 

637.3 

I'nion  . 

.3.367 

2568 

1  2794 

2.«G.5 

Van  Wert .  . . 

3809 

3783 

1  .34701  37' 2 

Vinton  . 

1916 

1496; 

lo07 

1395 

Warren  . 

42.3.3 

^  2056 ! 

[  28S0 

2314 

Washington  . 

5648 

5771! 

1  4037 

51GU 

Wavne  . 

4388 

53681 

32061  5022 

'A’illianis  ... 

.3625 

.^329l 

1  .31163 

3352 

tVood  . 

2408 

3358! 

1  1792 

3154 

Totals  . 

572312 

502721 ' 

i 376700 '477077 

Plurality  .... 

69591 

J 

1 

100377 

Scattering  . . 

46519  1 

1  70080 

Whole  vote.  . 

1121552  ! 

!  924463 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
c  a  =  :  D»bs.  Soc..  3.3.7;'.":  Chafin.  Pro.. 
11.402;  Preston.  Soc.  Lab..  721;  Watson. 
P  p.,  102;  Hisgen.  Ind..  439. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was;  Tom  Clifford.  Soc..  00.0.37;  Henry  A. 
Thompson,  Pro.,  7.129;  J.  R.  Malley,  Soc. 
Lah.,  2  920. 

Vote  on  Stale  Ticket,  1910. 


Lieutenant  Governor — Francis  W.  Tread- 
wav,  R..  .393.023;  Atlee  Pomerene.  D.. 
139.1G4;  Wm.  Patterson,  Soc.,  61,069:  Pres¬ 
cott  Gillilan.  Pro.,  7,079:  J.  J.  Juergens, 
.Soc.  Lab.  2,932.  Pomerene' s  plurality. 
43.. 3.31. 

Secretary  of  State — Granville  W. 
.Mooney,  R.,  405.373;  Charles  H.  Graves, 
D..  423,.3S0;  Edward  Hasenauer.  Soc..  61.- 
■ifiO;  A.  H.  Stratton,  Pro.,  7. PA;  Wm.  R. 
Fox.  Soc.  Lab.,  2,981.  Graves's  plurality. 
18.205. 

I'reasurer — Rudolph  W.  Archiy.  R.. 
401,502;  D.  S.  Creamer.  D.,  427,632;  C.  E. 
Rulhenberg.  Soc.,  61,094.  H.  F.  Teal,  Pro., 
i.U4s.  Creamer's  plurality,  26.070. 

.Xttorncy  General — U.  G.  Denman.  R.. 
410.80'';  Timothy  S.  Hogan,  D.,  418,768; 
Dominick  Farrell,  See..  61.404:  E.  Jav 
Pinney.  Pro..  7,065.  Hogan's  plurality,  7,962. 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools — John 
W.  Zeller.  R.,  404,286:  F.  W.  Miller,  D., 
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419,885;  H.  Hager,  Soc.,  61,837;  O.'  A. 
Richards,  Pro.,  6,981.  Miller’s  plurality, 
15  599 

Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works — G. 
H.  Watkins,  R.,  401,919;  J.  A.  States,  D., 
421,241;  W.  W.  Farmer,  Soc.,  62,356;  A. 
Himes,  Pro.,  7.076.  States’s  plurality, 
19.322. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — Augustus 

N.  Summers,  R.,  396,036;  William  B. 
Crow,  R.,  391,475;  James  G.  Johnson,  D., 
430.168;  Maurice  H.  Donahue,  D.,  423.052; 
J,  G.  Madden,  Soc.,  62,1'47;  W.  G.  Will¬ 
iams,  Soc.,  61,104;  Walter  S.  Lister,  Pro., 
7,193;  Albert  L.  Talcott,  Pro..  6,893. 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court — J.  S.  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  R.,  403,168;  Frank  McKean,  D., 
422,022;  Wm.  Thornton,  Soc..  62,179;  Lon 

O.  Brown,  Pro.,  7,114.  McKean’s  plu¬ 
rality,  18,854. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner — Renick 
W.  Dunlap,  R.,  408,696;  S.  E.  Strode,  D., 
417,636;  J.  Allen,  Soc.,  62,023;  D.  G. 
Coyner,  Pro.,  6,812.  Strode’s  nlurality, 
8,940. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Part  of  Hamilton  County — Population 

(1900),  184,164.  Nicholas  Longworth,  R., 
24,453;  Thomas  P.  Hart.  D..  21.497; 

Thomas  Hammersmith,  Soc.,  1,796;  ,Iohn 
Robertson,  Pro.,  KS.  Longworth’ s  plural¬ 
ity,  2,956. 

2.  Part  of  Hamilton  County — Population  ' 
(190f(),  225,315.  Herman  P.  Goebel.  R., 
23,834;  Alfred  G.  Allen,  D.,  24,323;  Louis 
F.  Schwlckert.  Soc.,  2,287;  Lavias  C.  Fill¬ 
more,  Pro.,  89;  John  G.  Reed.  Ind.  R., 
233.  Allen’s  plurality,  489. 

3.  Counties  of  Butler.  Montgomery  and 
Preble — Population  (1900),  210,729.  George 
R.  Young,  R.,  18.730;  James  M.  Cox,  D., 
31,539;  Harmon  Evans,  Soc.,  6,275;  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  O’Bryne.  Pro.,  286.  Cox’s  plu¬ 
rality,  12,809. 

4.  Counties  of  Allen,  Auglaize,  Darke. 

Mercer  and  Shelby — Population  (19001, 
174,346.  C.  E.  Johnston.  R.,  13.482;  J.  ; 
Henry  Gelke,  D.,  20.865;  Arthur  A.  i 

Hensch,  Soc.,  1,403.  (lelke’s  plurality, 
7,383. 

6.  Counties  of  Defiance,  Henry.  Pauld-  , 
ing.  Putnam.  Van  Wert  and  Williams — 
Population  (1900).  1'69,069.  C.  S.  Roe.  R., 
13,309;  T.  T.  Ansberry,  D.,  21.201;  Allen 
.Tackson,  Soc..  589;  S.  F.  Welty,  Pro., 
187.  Ansberry’s  plurality,  7.892. 

6.  Counties  of  Brown.  Clermont.  Clinton. 
Greene,  Highland  and  Warren — Population 
(1900),  172,228.  Jesse  Taylor.  R,,  17.105; 
Matthew  R.  Denver,  D..  20,056;  Jonah 
Vandervort,  Soc.,  4;  Matthew  R.  Denver, 
Pro.,  1.  Denver’s  plurality,  2.952. 

7.  Counties  of  Clark,  Fayette,  Madison, 
Miami  and  Pickaway — Population  (19001. 
171,375.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  R..  17.569;  J. 
D.  Post.  D..  20,776;  John  L.  Smith,  Soc., 
855;  C.  E.  Hill,  Pro..  177;  F.  M.  Thomas, 
Soc.,  2.  Post’s  plurality,  3,207. 

8.  Counties  of  Champaign.  Delaware, 
Hancock,  Hardin,  Logan  and  Union — 
Population  (1900),  178,985.  Frank  B.  Wil¬ 
lis.  R..  21.0.30;  Thomas  Mahon.  D.,  19.519; 
Arthur  Cl  Parthemer,  Soc.,  1.497;  Charles 
Mason,  Pro.,  8.  Willis’s  plurality,  1.511. 

9.  Counties  of  Fulton.  Lucas,  Ottawa 
and  Wood — Population  (1900),  250.128.  J. 
Kent  Hamilton,  R.,  19,593;  Isaac  R.  Sher¬ 
wood,  D..  21,908;  W.  F.  Ries,  Soc.,  3,917; 
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!  M.  A.  Gibson,  Pro.,  191.  Sherwood’s  plu¬ 
rality,  2,315. 

I  10.  Counties  of  Adams,  Gallia,  Jackson, 

:  Lawrence,  Pike  and  Scioto — Population 

I  (1900),  187,181.  Robert  M.  Switzer,  R.. 

'  18,548;  Edmund  H.  Willis,  D.,  16,260; 
George  A.  Mooney,  Soc.,  1,122;  W.  J. 
Henry,  Pro.,  231.  Switzer’s  plurality, 
2,298. 

11.  Counties  of  Athens,  Fairfield,  Hock¬ 
ing,  Meigs,  Perry,  Ross  and  Vinton— Pop¬ 
ulation  (1900),  214,118.  Albert  Douglas, 
R.,  20,168;  Horatio  C.  Claypool,  D.,  22,- 
894;  Austin  B.  Shinn,  Soc.,  2,397;  C.  H. 
Creamer,  Pro.,  400.  Claypool’s  plurality, 
2,726. 

12.  County  of  Franklin — Population 
(1900),  164,460.  Edward  L.  Taylor,  jr.,  R., 
17,696;  Frank  S.  Monnett,  D.,  16,151; 
Jacob  L.  Bachman,  Soc.,  11,142;  Alfred 
B.  Paul,  Pro.,  360.  Taylor’s  plurality, 
2,545. 

13.  Counties  of  Crawford.  Erie,  Marion, 
Sandusky.  Seneca  and  Wyandot — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  1'96,842.  Miles  H.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  R.,  15,486;  Cari  C.  Anderson,  D.,  30,- 
196;  Arthur  H.  Hollenbaugh,  Soc.,  1,499; 
E.  A.  Bryan,  Pro.,  199.  Anderson’s  plu¬ 
rality,  14,710. 

14.  Counties  of  Ashland,  Huron.  Knox, 
Lorain,  Morrow  and  Richland — Population 
(19(10),  198,307.  George  H.  Chamberlain, 
R.,  18,459;  William  G.  Sharp,  D.,  25,287; 
Charles  M.  Zitzer,  Soc.,  2,282;  H.  H. 
Mosher,  Pro.,  331.  Sharp's  plurality,  6,828. 

15.  Counties  of  Guernsey,  Morgan, 
Muskingum,  Noble  and  Washington — Pop¬ 
ulation  (1900),  173.226.  James  Joyce,  R., 
17.674:  George  White,  D.,  19,723;  Frank 
Martin.  Soc.,  2,218;  Leslie  E.  Hawk,  Pro., 
372.  White’s  plurality,  2,049. 

16.  Counties  of  Belmont,  Carrcll.  Harri¬ 
son.  Jefferson  and  Monroe — Population 
(1900),  109,560.  D.  A.  Hollingsworth,  R., 
15,323;  W.  B.  Francis.  D.,  15.731;  Robert 
J.  Murray,  Soc.,  2.326:  Abel  J.  Crawford. 
Pro.,  406.  Francis’s  plurality,  408. 

17.  Counties  of  Coshocton,  Holmes,  Lick¬ 

ing,  Tuscarawas  and  Wayne — Population 
(1900),  187,539.  A.  B.  Critchfield,  R., 

14,964;  W.  A.  Ashbrook.  D..  25.875;  Ed¬ 
ward  Schmidth.  Soc.,  2,508;  .John  H.  Dick- 

i  erson.  Pro.,  269.  Ashbrook’ s  plurality, 
10.911. 

18.  Counties  of  Columbiana,  Mahoning 

and  Stark — Population  (1900),  233,471. 

James  Kennedy.  R. .  20.617;  John  J.  Whit- 
acre,  D..  23,568;  Thomas  Williams,  Soc., 
4,90’i;  Elias  Jenkins.  Pro.,  1,462.  Whit- 
acre’s  plurality,  2,951. 

19.  Counties  of  Ashtabula,  Geauga, 

Portage,  Summit  and  Trumbull — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  213,744.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas, 
R.,  18.290;  Ellsworth  R.  Bathrick,  D., 

19,255;  Paul  G.  Miller,  Soc.,  3,720;  A.  M. 
Bird,  Pro.,  572.  Bathrick’s  plurality,  966. 

20.  Counties  of  Lake  and  Medina  and 
part  of  Cuyahoga — Population  (1900),  227,- 
248.  Paul  Howland,  R.,  20,699;  William 
Gordon,  D..  20,519;  John  G.  Wlllert,  Soc., 
2.847:  Charles  Bartlett,  Pro.,  181.  How¬ 
land's  plurality,  180. 

21.  Part  of  Cuyahoga  County — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  265,610.  James  H.  Cassidy, 
R.,  16.716;  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  D.,  18.091; 
Karl  A.  Cheyney,  Soc.,  2,649;  J.  Walter 
Malone,  Pro.,  124.  Bulkley's  plurality, 
1,375. 


ELECTIONS  IN  ST.VTES. 


I.eirihlature  of 


1  Senate.  {House. 

jJt.  bal. 

Republicans  .... 

15 

49 

64 

Democrats  . 

19 

70 

89 

Dem.  majorities. 

1  4 

21 

1  25 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Kep.  f  Dem. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1 1903. 

1904, 

1905, 

1906, 

inos, 

1!)0S, 


President . |  543,9181  474,882 

Governor . |  436,0921  368,525 

Sec.  of  State . |  436,1711  345,706 

Governor . 1  475,.560|  301.748 

President . |  600.095 1  344.674 

Governor . 1  430.6171  473,264 

Sec.  of  State . |  408,066 1  351,676 

President . I  572.3121  502.721 

Governor . |  533. 197 1  552,569 


Adair  .  . .  , 
Alfalfa  .  . 
Atoka  .  . . 
Beaver 
Beckham 
Blaine  . , . 
Bryan  . . . 
Caddo  .  . . 
Canadian 
Carter  . . . 
Cherokee 
Choctaw  . 
Cimmaron 
Cleveland 

Coal  . 

Comanche 
Craig 
Creek 
Custer 
Delaware 
Dewey 
Ellis  ..  . 
Garfield 
Garvin 
Grady  . 
Grant  .  . 
Greer 
Harmon 
Harper 
Haskell 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Jeffei'son 
Johnst  n 

Kay  . 

Kingfisher 
Kiowa  . . . 
Latimer  . 
Le  Flore. . 
Lincoln 
Logan 
Love  .  . . . 
Major  . 
Marshall 
Maves  . . . 
McClain  . 
Mccurtain 
McIntosh 


OKLAIIO.M.V. 


PRESIDENT.,, 


-1.908.- 


GOVERNOR. 


-1910.- 


Rep.  t  Dem. 


Counties. 


I  Rep.  I  Dem. 


51 

s 


9511 
1.821 1 
8191 
1^06 
957! 
1689 
11351 
2951  ' 
2022' 
13961 
1131 ! 
967 
524' 
1181 
813’ 
2.5281 
13.871 
1731 
1670 ; 
80,81 
1301' 
•  16.581 
30151 
1381 ' 
1541 ' 
1872 
799 

.881' 
12.30! 
1.5491 
726  i 
495' 
7701 
27841 
1631' 
1677 ' 
707: 
18621 
3504 
38,34 ' 

734; 

1526 1 
497 
1112' 
871'' 
1257' 
1697' 


348111 
15781 ! 
1364' 
1721' ' 
811'  ■ 
10751  I 
98.3!  . 
2618 ! I 
2390' I 
2674 ' I 
18,-31  ' 
21491 ; 

647  i  i 
1399 1  I 
1645  I  I 
19051  I 
1436' ' 
1274: , 
2511 1 1 
2106 ! I 
2.347  ■ 
720'  ' 
1870 
.30.30 ' 
2169 

969 
875  i  ■ 
842 ' 

1185 

1206 

970  ' 
12361 ! 


2381' 

1234' 

1910' 

1765' 

705' 

11081 

1417 

3436! 

9.591 
12871 
11.86  ' 
Sl'4 
174' 
810! 
11761 
1204 
61 3 1 
5631 
641! 
26351 
1901' 
1054 1 
.527' 
1529 
2P62I 
2761 1 
3081 

I. 370  ■ 

389' 

II. 37' 
671! 
650! 

10001 


.3221 

1584 

1619 

1817 

924 

983 

1085 

2343 

2055 

2566 

1642 

1409 

852 

701 

1471 

1715 

2089 

1446 

1314 

2400 

1.3.39 

1414 

690 

1843 

2298 

I. 300 
815 
704 

845 

1274 

1292 

II. 30 
12.56 


PRESIDENT. 
-1908. - 


Counties. 


Murray  . . . . 
Muskogee  . . . 

Noble  . 

Nowata  . 

Okfuskee  . . . 
Oklahoma  . .. 
Okmulgee  .  . . 

Osage  . 

Ottawa  . 

Pawnee  .  . .  . 

Payne  . 

Pittsburg  ... 
Pontotoc  . . . . 
Pot’ watomie 
Pushmataha 
Roger  Mills. 

Rogers  . 

Seminole  . , . 
Sequoyah  . . . 
Stephens  .  . .  . 
Swanson  . . . 


4451 
211671 
1447: 
1070! 
7491 
5056 
1246' 
1651  : 
1274' 
18.34 ; 
1495 
2049 
711 
24311 
535 : 
67.3 
1195 
904! 
1238' 
819' 
323! 


987 

.3241 

1258 

1077 

957 

6140 

118.3 
1872 
1410 
1699 
1.394 
2901 

189.3 
2994 

691 

1014 

163.8 

1004 

1.596 

I8112 

orn 


82511  693 

753 

Tillman  .  . . 

827 

1661 : 

;  735 1 

1758 

145911  1883 

1288 

Tulsa  . 

2233 

227** ' 

2193' 

251»4 

784 i '  630 

1005 

Wagoner 

11501 

1  82^  1 

1188 

904 .  1204 

963 

Washington 

1619 

140tt| 

14S4 

1.517 

1.8071  626 

1524 

Washita  .  . . 

1324 

1824 

1081’ 

1723 

1317 1 '  1484 

1286 

Woods  . .  .  . 

1648 

1420 

'  1510 

1.327 

2215 : '  948 

2234 

Woodward 

1702 

1283 

'  1.52.3' 

12<i0 

2064  2734 

2623 

- ■ 

- ' 

_ 1 

— 

2124  2141 

1941 

Totals  . .  . . 

.  110.5.58 

12240«^ 

!  09527  120218 

2086 ! .  899 

2116 

Plurality  . . 

. 

12*^8! 

'  1 

20619 

9131  1  1268 

1291 

Scattering 

22457 

’  27291 

10381!  764 

1202 

Whole  vote 

255421  ! 

'  24703  f? 

495''  412 

487 

1450  ,  945 

1-123 

The  scattering  v- 

le  for 

President  in 

908 II  610 

1166 

in08  was: 

Debs,  Soc.,  21 

779:  Watson. 

Pop..  434:  Hisgen.  Ind.,  244. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  .1.  W.  Crumbee.  Soe..  24,7"7: 
George  E,  Rouch.  Pro..  3.214. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — J.  J.  Mc.31ester, 
D..  118.544:  Gilbert  5V.  Dukes.  R..  94.621: 
John  G.  Wills.  Soc..  23,974:  I.  A.  Briegs. 
Pro..  3.136.  Mc.tllister’s  plurality.  23.923. 

Secretarv  of  State — Ben  F.  Han  is  n. 
D..  117,790:  Donald  R.  Fraser,  R..  94.- 
180:  J  V.  Kolachny.  Soc..  23.581:  H.  E. 
Strickler.  Pro.  2.931.  Harrison's  plural¬ 
ity.  2.3.604. 

Auditor — ten  Merer.  D..  117. t®4:  Thos. 
S.  Dulany.  R..  93.749:  H.  .4.  Kembal. 
Soc..  23.706.  Meyer’s  plurality.  24  205. 

Attomev  General — Carles  Wes'.  D.. 
119..5e6:  Joseph  M.  Dodson.  R..  93.64«: 
F.  M.  -lllee.  Soc..  23.51.3.  West’s  plural¬ 
ity.  25  93,8. 

Treasurer — Robert  Dunl  p.  D..  118.479: 
W.  H  Di:i,  R..  93.72'’.:  C.  B.  Boylan,  Soc.. 
23.697:  F.  H.  Leonard.  Pro..  2  827.  Dun¬ 
lop’s  plurality,  24.7.53. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction — R. 
H.  Wilson,  D..  118.62s:  John  P.  Evans. 
R..  93.549:  S.  S.  Smith.  Soc..  23.642.  Wil- 
son  s  plurality.  25.079 

State  Examiner  and  Inspector — Charles 
.4.  Taylor,  D..  117.519:  W.  B.  Lain,  R.. 
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93,374:  W.  S.  Webster,  Soc.,  23,763.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  plurality,  24,147. 

Chief  Mine  Inspector — Ed  Boyle,  D., 
117,248;  John  H.  liall,  R.,  93.988;  David 
G.  Jackson.  Soc.,  24,000.  Bovle's  plural¬ 
ity.  23,260. 

Commissioner  of  Labor — C.  L.  Daugh¬ 
erty,  D.,  119,605;  John  W.  Funston,  R., 
93,455;  E.  B.  Hadsall,  Soc..  23.846. 
Daugherty’s  pluralitv-,  26,150. 

Commissioner  of  Chart  and  Cort — Kate 
Barnard.  D.,  120,703;  Kate  H.  Diggers. 
R.  91.907;  Winnie  E.  Branstetter,  Soc., 
23,872.  Barnard’s  plurality^  28,796. 

Insurance  Cemmissioner — P  A.  Ballard. 

D. .  116,621;  James  T.  Burns,  R.,  93,778; 

E.  S.  Maple.  Soc.,  23.761.  Ballard’s  plu¬ 
rality,  22,843. 

State  Printer — Giles  W.  Farris,  D.,  117,- 
239;  Samuel  L.  Bartholomew,  R.,  93.215; 
Jacob  J.  Truinett,  Soc.,  23,717.  Farris’s 
plurality,  24.024. 

President  Board  of  Agriculture — G.  T. 
Bryan.  D.,  117.203;  IVilliam  H.  Beaver, 
R.,  93,429;  J.  R.  Allen.  Soc.,  23.649. 

Bryan’s  plurality.  23.774. 

Corporation  Commissioner — George  A. 
Henshaw,  D..  117.444:  Emory  D.  Brown¬ 
lee.  R..  93,050:  J.  F.  McDaniel.  See..  23,- 
835.  Henshaw’s  plurality.  24,394. 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court — W.  H.  L. 
Campbell.  D.,  1’17,571:  Charles  C.  Chap¬ 
pell.  R..  93,645;  H.  M.  Sinclair,  Soc.,  23.- 
721.  Campbell’s  plurality.  23,926. 

Justice  Supieme  Court  (3d  District) — 
Matthew  J.  Kane,  D.,  118.020;  A.  J.  Bid- 
dison,  R.,  93,159.  Kane’s  plurality.  24.861. 

Justice  Supreme  Court  (5th  District) — 
Jesse  J.  Dunn,  D.,  118,548;  L.  M.  Keyes. 
R..  93.076.  Dunn's  plurality,  25,472. 

Judge  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  (East¬ 
ern  District) — James  R.  Armstrong.  D., 
117.409;  Thomas  Humphry,  R..  93,601. 

Armstrong’s  plurality.  23,808. 

Judge  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  (South¬ 
ern  District) — Henry  M.  Furman.  D., 
117.704;  Dwight  Brown.  R.,  92.293.  Fur- 
man’.s  plurality,  25,421. 

Judge  Criminal  Court  cf  Appeals 
(Northern  District) — Thomas  H.  Doyle  D., 
117.933:  E.  W.  Snoddy,  R.,  92,468.  Doyle’s 
plurality,  25,465. 

Assistant  Mine  Inspector  (District  No. 
D— John  O’Brien.  D..  116.253;  George 

Harris,  R.,  93.215;  George  T.  Brady,  Soc., 
23,849.  O’Brien’s  plurality,  23.138. 

Assistant  Mine  Inspector  (District  No. 

2) — Martin  D.  Clark.  D..  115.759;  A.  G. 

Hamilton.  R..  93,339;  E.  L.  Go'dman. 

Soc.,  23.523.  Clark’s  plurality,  22,418. 

Assistant  Mine  Inspector  (District  No. 

3) — Fi’ank  Haley.  D..  116.085;  Michael 

O’Hara,  R..  92,207.  Haley's  pluralitv, 
23,878. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  (Barfield,  Grant,  Kay, 
Kingfisher,  Logan,  Noble,  Osage,  Pawnee 
and  Payne;  population  (1907),  225.373 — 
Neil  E.  McNeil.  D..  18.415;  Bird  S.  Mc¬ 
Guire.  R..  20.301;  W.  L.  Reynolds,  Soc., 
2,522.  McGuire’s  plurality,  1,886. 

2.  Counties  of  Alfalfa,  Beaver,  Blaine, 
Caddo,  Canadian.  Cimarr  n,  Custer, 
Dewey.  Ellis,  part  of  Grady,  Harper, 
Major,  Oklahoma,  part  of  Roger  Mills, 
Texas,  Woods  and  Woodw'ard;  population 
(1007),  230,224— Elmer  L.  Fulton.  D.,  24.- 
062:  Dick  T.  Morgan.  R..  25.1.34;  H.  I. 
Bryant,  Soc.,  5,382.  Morgan’s  plurality, 
1.072. 


3.  Counties  cf  Adair.  Cherokee,  Craig, 
Creek,  Delaware,  part  of  Hughes,  part  of 
McIntosh,  Mayes,  part  of  Muskogee.  No¬ 
wata,  part  of  Okfuskee,  Okmulgee,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Rogers,  Seminole,  Sequoyah,  Tulsa, 
Wagoner  and  Washington;  population 
(1907),  290,075 — James  S.  Davenport,  D., 
25,312;  Charles  E.  Creager,  R.,  21', 767; 
G.  M.  Snyder.  Soc.,  2.932.  Davenport  a 
plurality,  3,545. 

4.  Counties  of  Atoka,  Bryan,  part  of 
Carter,  Choctaw,  Coal,  Haskell,  part  of 
Hughes,  Johnston,  Latimer,  Le  Flore,  part 
of  Love,  McCurtain,  part  of  McIntosh, 
Marshall,  part  of  Murray,  part  of  Mus¬ 
kogee,  part  of  Okfuskee,  Pittsburg,  Pon¬ 
totoc  and  Pushmataha;  population  (1907), 
303,399— Charles  D.  Carter.  D..  21,959; 
Charles  M.  Campbell.  R.,  11,979;  J.  N. 
Gilmore,  Soc.,  5.534.  Carter’s  plurality, 
9,980. 

5.  Counties  of  Beckham,  part  of  Carter, 
Cleveland,  Comanche,  Garvin,  part  of 
Grady,  Greer.  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Kiowa, 
part  of  Love,  McLain,  part  of  Murray, 
Pettawatomie,  part  of  Roger  Mills,  Ste¬ 
phens,  Tillman  and  Washita;  population 
(1907),  313.106 — Scott  Ferris.  D.,  28,600; 
J.  H.  Fianklin.  R.,  13.425;  H.  H.  Stallai'd, 
Soc.,  6,539.  Ferris’s  plurality,  15,175. 


Legislature  of  1911-'12. 


1  Senate. 

House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  .... 

1 

13 

26 

39 

Democrats  . 

1 

31 

S3 

114 

Dem.  majorities. 

1 

18 

57 

75 

Vote  of  State  Since  1907. 


1_  Rep.  I  Dem. 


1907. 

Governor  . 

_ 1  106,507 

134.162 

1908, 

President  . 

- 1  110,558 

122,406 

OREGON. 


Counties. 

PRESIDENT. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908 - 

- 1910. - 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

'  Dem. 

Taft . . . 

Bryan . . 

Jay 

Bow- 

erman 

Oswald 
^  West 

1 

Baker  . 

1689 

1596 

1440 

1705 

Benton  . 

1183 

773 

784 

1162 

C'ackmas 

2776 

1866 

2084 

3025 

Clatsop  . 

1482 

658 

914 

1436 

Columbia  . .  . 

1242 

454 

926 

647 

Coos  . 

1850 

894 

1449 

1346 

Crook  . 

915 

648 

764 

899 

Curry  . 

268 

148 

176 

294 

Douglas  .... 

2092 

1359 

1868 

1913 

Gilliam  . 

470 

242 

440 

361 

Grant  . 

748 

433 

623 

562 

Harney  . 

450 

329 

475 

517 

Hood  River.. 

767 

359 

565 

449 

Jackson  .... 

2032 

15.37 

1266 

25.50 

Josephine 

967 

732 

877 

821 

Klamath  .  . . 

634 

427 

799 

687 

Lake  . 

465 

239 

484 

367 

Lane  . 

3313 

21'74 

2723 

2602 

Lincoln  .... 

595 

282 

463 

620 

Linn  . 

2202 

1813 

1675 

2502 

Malheur  .... 

SOO 

543 

72S 

741 

Marion  . 

3788 

2239 

2795 

3751 

Morrow  .... 

680 

272 

574 

310 

Multnomah  . 

17819 

9850 

13498 

14796 

Polk  . 

1456 

1113 

1083 

1577 

Sherman  .... 

437 

252 

393 

295 

ELECTION’S  IN  STATES. 


1 

PRESIDENT 

GOVERNOn. 

Rep.  1  Deia.  i 

:  Rep.  1  Dem. 

Counties. 

Taft.. . . 

1  Bryan. . 

Jay 

Bow- 

erman. 

Oswald 

West.. 

Tillamook..  . 

641 

253 1 

499 

590 

Cniatilla  .  . . 

2328 

15681 

2022 

1905 

Union  . 

1510 

11911 

11!I7 

1295 

731 

Wallowa  . . . 

905 

5061 

C47 

Wasco  . 

1300 

7641 

1058 

1021 

W’ashington 

2319 

11531 

2.36] 

1855 

150B 

Wheeler  .... 

418 

321 

248 

Yamhill 

1980 

12461 

1394 

1.126 

Totals  .... 

Plurality  . . . 

62530 

24481 

3,8049’ 

;  4.8751 

54853 

0102 

Scattering  . . 

10310 

14086 

Whole  vote. . 

110889 

117690 

C.  W.  Sherman.  Soc..  4.971:  W.  P.  El¬ 
more.  Pro.,  4,5Sri.  Hawley's  plurality, 
8.024. 

2.  Counties  of  Baker.  Clatsop,  Colum- 
hia,  Crcok.  Gilliam.  Grant.  Harney,  Hood 
River,  Malheur,  Morrow,  Multnomah, 
Sherman,  Umatilla,  Union,  Wallowa, 
Wasco  and  Wheeler — Population  0905), 
2.'10,.326.  A.  W.  Lafferty.  P..,  30, <512;  John 
Manning,  D.,  19,477:  William  A.  Craw¬ 
ford.  Soc..  5  5‘<3:  George  B.  Pratt.  Pro.. 
8.401.  Rafferty’s  plurality,  11.13,5. 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

I  Rep.  I  Dem. 


1900.  President  . ’  4<>.52<1|  ,33,38.5 

1902,  Governor  . j  39,B0<5!  39,8(52 

1904,  President  . *  <50.4.321  17,444 

190(5,  Governor  . |  43.5081  46.002 

1908.  President  . !  62. .5.30 j  38.049 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs,  Soc.,  7.339:  Chafln,  Pro., 
2,682;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  289. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  W.  S.  Richards,  Soc..  8.0.59; 
A.  E.  Eaton,  Pro.,  6,027. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 


Secretary  of  State — F.  W.  Benson,  R.. 
65.768-  Turner  Oliver,  D.,  29.157:  Allen 
McDonald.  Soc.,  11.535:  N.  A.  Davis.  Pro.. 
8,160.  Benson’s  plurality.  38.611. 

State  Treasurer — Thomas  B.  Kav.  R., 
76,706;  Charles  H.  Otten,  Soc..  16.629; 
Leslie  Butler,  Pro.,  15,164.  Kay’s  plural¬ 
ity,  60.077. 

Justice  Supreme  Court  (four  years 
term) — Henry  Bean,  R. ,  63,654:  Thomas 
A.  McBride.  R.-D.  Non-Political  Judi¬ 
ciary,  ^,375:  Woodscn  T,  Slater.  D.  Non- 
Political  Judiciary.  32.940;  J.  D.  Myers, 
Soc.,  1'2.212;  R.  R.  Ryan,  Soc..  10,715; 

C.  J.  Bright,  Pro.,  13,903.  Bean’s  plural¬ 
ity,  3.279. 

Justice  Supreme  Court  (six  years’  term) 
— George  H.  Burnett.  R..  63.367:  Frank 
A.  Moore.  R.-D.  Non-Political  .Judiciary, 
57,004;  Will  R.  King.  D.  Non-Political 
.Tudiciary,  44,760;  J.  T.  Jones,  Soc.,  13.— 
690:  B.  F.  Rampo.  Soc.,  11.675.  Bur¬ 
nett’s  plurality.  6,363. 

Attorney  General — A.  M.  Crawford.  R., 
83.8.55:  C.  C.  Brix.  Soc.,  18,916.  Oaw- 
ford’s  plurality.  64.939. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction — L. 
R.,  Alderman,  R.,  60,891;  J.  B.  Homer, 

D. .  28.029;  George  A,  Hinsdale.  Soc..  11.- 
'775:  Robert  R.  Steel.  Pro.,  9.152.  Aider- 
man’s  plurality.  32,862. 

State  Printer — Willis  S.  Duniwav.  R.. 
66.110;  James  E.  Godfrey,  D..  .32.575: 
George  Bylander,  Soc.,  12,061.  Dunlway’s 
plurality,  .32.635. 

T^abor  Commissioner — O.  P.  H.  ff.  P... 
62.962;  D.  L  Houston.  D..  31.124:  S.  L. 
Curry',  Soc.,  14,624.  Hoff's  plurality.  .31’.- 
838 

Railroad  Commissioner — FrEink  J.  Mil¬ 
ler.  R.,  64.841;  Hugh  McLain.  D..  38,60.3. 
Miller’s  plurality.  26.238. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 


1.  Counties  of  Benton.  Clackmas,  Coos, 
Curry.  Douglas.  .TacUson,  .Tcsephlne.  Kla¬ 
math.  Lake^  Lincoln,  Linn.  Marion,  Polk, 
■riuamook.  Washington  and  Tamhill — 
Population  <19051  249.756.  W.  C.  Haw¬ 

ley,  R..  2'".256:  R.  G.  Smith.  D..  18.232: 


Counties. 


i  PRESID'T.  ; 

- 1908. - 

Rep.  I  Dem. 

T'  I 


GOVERNOR 


Rep.  1  Dem. 


Adams  . ! 

Allegheny  ...  I  740<JO 
Armstrong  . .  •  <^110 

Beaver  . I  7008 

Bedford  . I  37.^4 

Perks  . I  13042 

Blair  . I  I0n«3 

Bradford  . . . . j  7007 

Pucks  . '  0400 

Butler  . 1  0.'>84 

Cambria  ....  I  12.325 
Cameron  ....  I  1110 

Carbon  . j  44SR 

Centre  . ’  4027 

Chester  . I  33118 

Clarion  . I  2015 

Clearfield  ...  I  7720 

Clinton  . I  3477 

Columbia  ...  1  371S 

Crawford  ...  I  7079 
Cumberland  .  I  0201 
Dauphin  ....I  150.37 
Delaware  ...!  1.5184 

Elk  . I  2901 

Erie  . I  10828 

Fayette  ....  I  loOl  2 

Forest  . I  1110 

Franklin  ....'  0038 

Pulton  . I  074 

Green  . i  2438 

Huntington  . '  4.50.3 

Indiana  . I  0410 

.Te^erson  . . . . '  5052 

Tuniata  . I  1705 

Eackawanna  1  18.500 
T^ancaster  ...  I  23.52.3 
T,,awrence  .  ■  •  •  5.350 

T^ebanon  . . .  . '  o<;74 

T^hich  . *  11503 

Euzeme  . . .  24.504 

Eycoming  ...1  87O8 

McKean  ....  I  507.3 

Mercer  . I  0407 

Mifflin  . I  2002 

Monroe  . '  1454 

Montgomery  I  10008 
Montour  ....  I 


Northampton. !  10857 


40341 

1  2017! 

2221 

35055 1 

1  47817' 

4350 

32121 

1  3673 ; 

r50 

4200 

i  35101 

447 

sml 

1  23551 

902 

17.381 1 

1  .5.3.541 

7997 

49811 

1  4290! 

1074 

37581 

1  32<«| 

536 

72331 

1  62541 

6404 

46981 

1  27261 

813 

79791 

'  50201 

1259 

5331 

1  5761 

148 

3890 1 

1  20361 

2004 

399.81 

1  21991 

911 

6.555 1 

54881 

1449 

329111  118.31 

1174 

.59541 

1  27.551 

104.3 

2.5471 

1  12011 

R-.6 

5373 1 

i  1.3.531 

1513 

56671 

i  4500! 

1229 

.54031 

1  36581 

1096 

7.5461 

i  91971 

1110 

5727 1 

!  71581 

993 

25311 

1  10961 

1717 

61731 

1  .5323 ' 

2515 

8220'  1 

1  7<vt2l 

2092 

.5121 

1  5111 

104 

4B82I 

'  33731 

1230 

1094' 

1  6221 

006 

3703' 

'  14011 

1320 

191711  1.5981 

290 

1 96.5 1 

1  2719' 

407 

208fi| 

1  2.8141 

502 

14141 1 

I  0.50! 

200 

11451 1  1 

11020' 

5300 

81091 1 

12874' 

2132 

20.50 '  1 

23571 

243 

\  1 

1  3503 1 

.386 

112.851  1 

1  .5333 

6.344 

173791 1 

'  323<l0l 

3444 

7144’ 1 

.3237 1 

2775 

2.8671  1 

1986' 

4.S0 

54731 1 

33011 

.304 

179911 

.871  1 

436 

30041  1 

628 1 

1511 

118,991  1 

.8843 1 

5.390 

14901) 

4151 

499 

11.3651  ' 

5.3281 

5648 

ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

1  “ 

1  ^ 

f*» 

£ 

Ho’ 

0  3 

' 

,1  ?  w 

1  3? 

North’m’b’ld 

10439 

8590 

3150 

2048 

Perry  . 

3269 

2184 

1524 

705 

Philadelphia 

185263 

75317 

130465 

16474 

Pike  . 

715 

1069 

495 

683 

Potter  . 

3603 

1932 

1112 

392 

Schuylkill  . . . 

18758 

16481 

6880 

5563 

Snyder  . 

2401 

1081 

1020 

216 

Somerset  .... 

6478 

2246 

2783 

504 

Sullivan  .... 

1119 

1076 

629 

468 

Susquehanna. 

4999 

3230 

2228 

663 

Tioga  . 

6947 

2321 

3204 

480 

Union  . 

2547 

1164 

1113 

279 

Venango  .... 

4868 

2816 

2417 

892 

Warren  . 

4672 

2054 

1890 

512 

Washington  . 

11430 

7018 

7473 

742 

Wayne . 

3650 

2438 

1293 

798 

Westmorel’d 

15429 

11101 

7365 

2374 

Wyoming  . . . 

2234 

1629 

976 

335 

York  . 

14610 

15171 

8017 

8178 

On  other  tkts. 

— 

— 

Totals  . 

745779 

448785' 

415611’ 

129395 

Plurality  .... 

296994 

•283261 

Scattering  . . 

72886 

453427 

Whole  vote.. 

1267450 

998333 

•Tener’s  plurality  over  William  H. 
Berry,  the  Keystone  party’s  candidate, 
was  33,484. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was:  Debs,  Soc.,  33,913;  Chafin,  Pro., 
36,694;  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,222;  Hisgen, 
Ind.,  1,057. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  Madison  F.  Larkin,  Pro.,  17,445; 
.Tohn  W.  Slayton,  Soc.,  53,053;  Qoorge  An¬ 
ton,  Industrialist,  802;  William  H.  Berry, 
Keystone,  382,127. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Lieutenant  Governor — John  M.  Reynolds, 
R.  and  Workingmen's  League,  429,874; 
Thomas  H.  Greevy,  D. ,  155,952;  Charles 
E.  McConkey,  Pro.,  22,375;  Louis  Cohen, 
Soc.,  55,879;  William  H.  Thomas,  Indus¬ 
trialist,  1,678;  D.  Clarence  Gibbonev,  Key¬ 
stone,  307,856.  Reynolds’s  plurality,  122,- 
OIK 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs — Henry 
Houck.  R.  and  Workingmen’s  League, 
451,007;  James  I.  Blakslee,  D.,  157,155; 
Charles  W.  Huntington.  Pro.,  25,507; 
Beaumont  Sykes,  Soc.,  57,535;  James  Er¬ 
win,  Industrialist,  1,347;  John  J.  Casey, 
Keystone,  275,lffi.  Houck’s  plurality, 
175,882. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Part  of  Philadelphia  Countv— Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  227,733.  Henry  H:  Bingham, 
R.,  Pro.,  Workingmen’s  League  and  City, 
28,054;  Michael  J.  Geraghty,  D..  2,657; 
James  F.  Lynch,  Soc.,  597;  Henry  V.  Gar¬ 
rett,  Keystone  and  William  Penn,  8,827. 
Bingham’s  plurality,  19,227. 

2.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  195,609.  Joel  Cook,  R.  and 
Workingmen’s  League,  24,888;  Edward  B. 
Selberlich,  D.,  2,542;  W.  S.  Ulmstead, 
Pro.,  63;  James  W.  Hughes,  Soc.,  687; 
Daniel  W.  Simkins,  City,  Keystone  and 
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William  Penn,  7,665.  Cook’s  plurality, 
17,223. 

3.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  251,649.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
R.,  Pro.  and  Workingmen’s  League,  23,- 
994;  William  A.  Hayes,  D. ,  2,712;  Felix 
Heinzel,  Soc.,  791;  Samuel  D.  Strohm, 
City  and  William  Penn,  142;  James  G. 
Ramsdell,  Keystone,  7,030.  .Moore’s  plu¬ 
rality,  16,964. 

4.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  177,020.  Reuben  O.  Moon,  R. 
and  Workingmen’s  League,  16,309;  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Mitchell,  D.,  2,459;  H.  C.  Russell, 
Pro.,  132;  Joseph  Doerr,  Soc.,  1,049;  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Sanson,  City  and  William  Penn, 
2,907.  Moon’s  plurality,  16,223. 

5.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  196,315.  William  W.  Foulk- 
rod,  R.  and  W.  L.,  18,016;  Michael  Dono- 
hoe,  D.,  City,  Keystone,  United  Labor  and 
William  Penn,  19,209;  Marion  Benjamin, 
Pro.,  124;  Martin  McCroe,  Soc.,  2,328. 
Donohoe’s  plurality,  1,193. 

6.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  245,371.  George  D.  Mc¬ 

Creary,  R.  and  W.  L.,  25,747;  William  A. 
Carr,  D.,  4,319;  George  B.  Cock,  Pro.,  182; 
George  A.  Murr,  Soc.,  1,171;  Frank  H. 
Hawkins,  City,  Keystone  and  William 
Penn,  23.672;  Wharton  Barker,  Ind.,  621. 
McCreary’s  plurality,  2,075. 

7.  Part  of  Philadelphia  County — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900),  190,457.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 
R.,  16,490;  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell,  D.  and 
Keystone,  14,498;  Joseph  H.  Paschall, 
Pro.,  435;  Walter  N.  Lodge,  Soc.,  466. 
Butler's  plurality,  1,992. 

8.  Counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery — 

Pcpulation  (1900),  210,185.  Irving  P. 

Wanger,  R.,  19,106;  Robert  E.  Difender- 
fer,  D.  and  Keystone,  19,683;  Henry  J. 
Weisser,  Soc.,  928.  Difenderfer’s  plural¬ 
ity,  577. 

9.  County  of  Lancaster — Population 
(1900),  159,241.  William  W.  Griest,  R., 
14,718;  James  G.  McSparran,  D.,  3,120; 
D.  S.  von  Neida,  Pro.,  408;  Elmer  Smith, 
Soc.,  367.  Griest’s  plurality,  11,598. 

10.  County  of  Lackawanna — Population 

(1900),  193,831.  John  R.  Farr,  R.,  13,457; 
R.  F.  Calpin.  D.,  11,240;  Howard  J. 

Force,  Pro.,  l',306:  L.  H.  Gibbs,  Soc.,  723. 
Farr’s  plurality,  2.217. 

11.  County  of  Luzerne — Population 
(1900),  257,121.  Charles  C.  Bowman,  R., 
Pro.  and  Keystone,  14,384;  George  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  D.,  13,834;  Charles  F.  Quinn,  Soc. 
and  Federated  Labor,  2,070.  Bowman’s 
plurality,  550. 

12.  County  of  Schuylkill — Population 
(1900),  172,927.  Robert  D.  Heaton,  R., 
9,441;  Robert  E.  Lee,  D.,  9,492;  C.  F. 
Foley,  See.,  4,739.  Lee’s  plurality,  61. 

13.  Counties  of  Berks  and  Lehigh — Pop¬ 
ulation  (1900),  253,508.  John  K.  Hahn, 
R.,  12,939;  John  H.  Rotherniel,  D.,  19,680; 
Martin  Miller,  Pro.,  691;  Caleb  Harrison, 
Soc.,  6,200.  Rothermel’s  plurality,  6,741. 

14.  Counties  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming — Population  (1900), 
146,769.  Charles  C.  Pratt,  R.,  9,481; 
George  W,  Kipp,  D.  and  Keystone,  10,276; 
•Tames  A.  Hodgins,  Pro.,  974;  Sidney  R. 
Matteson,  Soc.,  244.  Kipp’s  plurality,  795. 

15.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Por¬ 
ter  and  Tioga — Population  (1900),  184,667. 
Clarence  L.  Peaslee,  R.,  10,688;  William 
B.  Wilson,  D.,  13,624;  Stephen  Soars,  Pro., 
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I.l'J'J;  Clarence  C.  Ilicktr,  Soc..  2,004. 

Wilson’s  plurality,  :i,0;jG. 

10.  Counties  of  Columbia.  -Montour, 
Northumberland  and  .Sullivan — Population 
(1900),  158,407.  John  G.  -McHenry.  D.  and 
R..  12,578;  William  Hdrt.  Pro.,  959;  Jacob 
\V.  Renn,  S  c.,  3,81.S;  Theodore  C.  Harter, 
Keystone,  0,366.  McHenry’s  plurality. 
0,212. 

17.  Counties  of  Franklin.  Fulton,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  Juniata,  Miiliin,  Perrj .  Snyd-r  and 
Union — Population  (1900),  199,849.  Benja¬ 
min  K.  Focht,  R..  14.472;  J.  Murra,.  .\f- 
rica,  D..  11. (Kl;  J.  Emory  Weeks,  Pro., 
1.340;  John  A.  Horn,  Soc.,  1,000.  Focht’s 
pluralitj',  2.792. 

18.  C  unties  of  Cumberland,  Dauphin 
and  l-.e:  anon — Population  (loot)).  ;;18,014. 
Mar-in  E.  Olmsted,  R.,  21,221;  W.  Jona¬ 
than  Kiefer.  D..  ll.oso;  F.  Harry  Hoffer. 
Pro.,  99.8;  James  V.  Zerbe.  Soc.,  1.043. 
Olmsted's  plurality,  9.533. 

19.  Counties  of  Bedford.  Blair  and  Oam- 
bria — Population  (1900),  229.404.  Jesse  L. 
Hartman,  K..  18.133;  Isaiah  Scheeline,  D.. 
7.009;  Stewai  t  C.  Cowan.  Pro..  2.173;  An¬ 
selm  B.  Kirsch.  Soc..  2,(148.  Hartman's 
plurality,  10,404. 

20.  C  unties  of  .\dams  and  York — Popu¬ 
lation  (1900).  150,909.  Daniel  F.  Datean. 
R.,  15,714;  -Andrew  R.  Br(jdbeck.  D..  13.- 
786;  Abia  Smucker.  Pro..  4il;  William 
Kelly.  Soc..  874.  I-afean's  plurality, 
1.928. 

21.  Counties  of  Cameron.  Center,  Clear¬ 
field  and  McKean — Population  (1900),  181.- 
899.  Charles  E.  Patton.  R.  and  Pro.,  11.- 
856;  M’illiam  C.  Heinle.  D..  0,903;  George 
W.  Fox.  Soc.,  2..389.  Patton's  plurality, 
4.953. 

22.  C>' unties  of  Butler  and  Westmore¬ 
land — Population  (1900),  217.137.  J.  David 
MoJunkin.  R..  12  49(1;  Curtis  H.  Gregg. 
D.  and  Ke-.stone.  12.988;  E,  S.  Bittell. 
Pro..  1,981':  Robert  Dudley.  Soc.,  3.242. 
Gregg's  pluiality.  498. 

23.  Counties  of  Fayette.  Greene  and 
Somerset — Population  (1900).  ISS.l.'l. 
Thomas  S.  Crago.  R..  13.663;  Jesse  H. 
M’lse.  D.  and  Keystone.  8,894;  J.  C. 
Speicher,  Pro..  1.223;  Washington  Herd. 
Soc.,  2.036.  Crago’s  plurality.  4.771. 

24.  Counties  of  Beaver.  Lawrence  and 

■Washington — Population  (1900),  205.633. 

Charles  Matthews.  R..  15,177:  Henry  H. 
IVilson.  D.  and  Keystone,  14.365:  M.  S. 
Marquis  Pro..  1..323;  Charles  A.  Collins. 
Soc..  3..332.  Matthews's  plurality.  812. 

23.  Counties  of  (Crawf  rd  and  Erie — 
Population  (1900).  162.116.  .Arthur  L. 

Bates.  R..  10,668;  .John  B.  Brooks.  D.  and 
Keystone.  9.632:  Richard  .A.  Buzza.  Pro.. 
1.313:  George  B.  Allen,  Soc  .  1.377.  Bates's 
plurality.  1  036. 

26.  Counties  of  Carbon,  Monroe,  North¬ 
ampton  and  Pike — Population  (1900),  174,- 
124;  Robert  Brown.  R.,  8.867;  N.  Mitchel 
Palmer,  D.,  16,284;  Arthur  E.  Meaker. 
Pro..  336;  Edward  -A.  Evans,  Soc..  879. 
Palmer's  plurality.  7.417. 

27.  Counties  of  Armstrong,  Clari  n.  In¬ 
diana  and  Jeffer.son — Population  (1900). 
18.8,503.  J.  N.  Langham,  R.,  13.07.3:  John 
Smith  Shlrler.  D..  3.451:  John  Honk.  Pro.. 
2,479:  M.  A.  '.'an  Horn.  Soc..  1.243.  Lang- 
ham's  plurality.  7.622. 

28.  Counties  of  Elk,  Forest.  Mercer.  Ve¬ 
nango  and  Warren — Population  (1900). 
189,92.3.  Peter  M.  Speer.  R..  10,932:  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Breene,  D..  9.492:  John  H.  Gill, 


Pro.,  3,047:  John  R.  McKeown,  Soc..  2,163; 

William  Looser,  People’s  LaUir,  .362. 
■Speer’s  plurality,  1,44(J. 

29.  Part  of  Allegheny  (Jounty — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  204.477.  Stephen  G.  Porter. 
R..  14.785;  Fleming  Jamison.  D.,  2,110; 
J  hn  .A.  iicconnell.  Pro.,  ,352;  George  T. 
McConnell.  Soc.,  2,468.  Porter’s  plurality, 
12,317. 

30.  Part  of  Alleghenv  County — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900),  173,416.  John  Dalzell,  R., 

1.3,261;  James  .A.  Wakefield.  D.  and  Key¬ 
stone.  4.208;  Robert  J.  Black  Pro,  and 
United  Labor,  7,807;  W.  J.  'Wright,  Soc., 
2,942:  James  A.  Fulton.  Ind..  291.  Dal- 
zell’s  plurality,  .3,454. 

31.  Part  of  .Allegheny  C  unty — Popula¬ 
tion  (1900).  188,099.  James  Francis 

Burke.  R.,  12.990;  John  J.  Thorpe,  D.  and 
Keystone,  .3.798;  C.  L.  Thurgood.  Pr  .. 
17.3;  John  Connor,  Soc.,  1.164.  Burke's 
plurality.  7.198. 

.32.  Part  of  -Alleghenv  County — Popula¬ 
tion  (19001.  209,066.  -A.  .1.  Barchfeld.  R.. 

13.483:  Hermann  L.  Hegner,  D.  and  Key¬ 
stone,  9,933;  James  L.  McKee.  Pro.,  .3i>6; 
V'alentine  Remmel.  Soc..  3.1.32.  Barch- 
feld’s  pluralitj',  3,550. 


Legislature  of  1911-’1’3. 


Senate 

.  i  House.  ;Ji.  bal. 

Republicans . 

38 

;  161 

199 

Democrats  . 

12 

1  45 

57 

.Socialist  . 

— 

,  1 

1 

Rep.  majorities... 

26 

1  115 

141 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

1000.  President  . . . 

1001.  Treasurer  ’.  . 

. 

712  663: 
423.4981 

424.232 

291.955 

1902,  Governor  . . . . 

.392.867, 

529.6311 

4.36.437 

11*03.  Treasurer  . . 

244.284 

1904,  President  . . 

840.9491 

33.3,430 

1005.  Treasurer  . . 

45S.G9SI 

346.892 

1900,  G:  vernor  . . . 

. 

506.  .3921 

457.9^7 

1007,  Treasurer  . . 

4.39  9651 

.312.7.37 

lOOS.  President  .. 
1909.  Treasurer  . . 

745,7791 

450.6.301 

448.785 

307.703 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


PREISID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

WO.  1 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Counties. 

CC 

"3  r*  ^ 

=  S-T 

P 

"5 

C 

P 

s  = 

,  ^ 

;  “ 

Bristol  . 

■  1606 

899 

1  1205 

1110 

Kent  . 

.  3617 

1700 

2.'i45 

2121 

Xev.'port  . . . . 

'  3639 

1949 

3635 

2206 

Provii’ence  . 

1  32037 

18880 

23548 

25530 

Washington 

i  3043 

1278 

2607 

14.33 

Totals.  .  , . 

4.3942 

247  6| 

33540 

32400 

Plurality 

1  192.36 

- 1 

1140 

Scattering  . 

:  .3669 

16.82 

Whole  vote. 

1  72317  1 

67622 

I  The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was;  Debs  Soc.,  1.365;  Cbafin.  Pro..  L- 
016-  Preston.  Soc  Lab..  183:  Ilisgen.  Ind.. 
1.105 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  Nathaniel  C.  Green,  Pro.,  998; 

Thomas  F.  Herrick,  Soc.  Lab..  684. 


ELECTIONS 


Vote  on  State  Tieket,  1910. 

CThe  canvass  of  the  vote  for  state  offi¬ 
cers  below  Governor  was  delayed  until 
late  in  December.  For  official  figures 
showing  the  vote  for  these  officers,  if  any, 
see  “Addenda  and  Errata.” 

The  following  state  officers  were  elected: 

Lieutenant  Governor — 2>enas  W.  Bliss, 
R. ,  defeated  Philip  E.  Clark.  D..  W.  W. 
Estes.  Pro.,  and  Samuel  Fassell,  Soc. 

Secretary  of  State — J.  Frederic  Parker, 
R.,  defeated  Alberic  Archambault,  D., 
Ernest  L.  Merry.  Pro.,  and  Israel  Prec- 
curt,  See. 

Attorney  General — William  B.  Green- 
ougr,  R.,  defeated  John  I.  Devlin,  D., 
Tl'omas  T.  Peabody,  Pro.,  and  Fi*ank 
Keenan.  Soc. 

Treasurer-.— Walter  A.  Read,  R.,  de¬ 
feated  Tristam  D.  Babcock,  D.,  William 

G.  Lawton,  Pro.,  and  Peter  Markus, 
Soc. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Bristol  and  Newport,  the 

city  of  Providence  and  the  town  of  East 
Providence;  population  (1905),  249,756 — 

William  P.  Sheffield.  R.,  15,681;  George 
F.  O’Shaunessy,  D.,  17.532;  Richard  R. 
Macombei',  Pro.,  431;  Stanley  Curtis,  Soc., 
529.  O’Shaunessy’s  plurality,  1.851. 

2.  Counties  of  Kent  and  Washington 

and  ail  of  Providence  outside  of  the  city 
of  Providence  and  the  town  of  East  Provi¬ 
dence;  population  (1905),  230,326 — George 

H.  Utter,  R..  18,938;  Thomas  F.  Cooney, 
D.,  13,704;  B.  E.  Helme,  Pro.,  492. 

Utter's  plurality.  5,279. 

Legislature  of  1910. 


I  Senate.  1 House.  |  Jt.  bal. 


Republicans  . 

•29 

63  1 

92 

Democrats  . 

6 

13 

Independents  .... 

3 

5 

Kep.  ma  jorities . . . 

20 

54 

74 

♦Lieutenant  Governor’s  vote  included. 


Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

1900,  President . 

33,784  19,812 
23,575  19,038 
24,541  32,279 
29,275  30,578 
41,606  24,839 
33,821  32,965 
31,311  25,816 
31,877  33,195 
31,005  33,300 
38,676  31,406 
37,107  25,338 

1902,  Governor . 

1904,  President . 

1905,  Governor . 

1908,  Governor . 

1909,  Governor . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


PRESTD'T. 

PRESID'T. 

- 1904 - 

- 1908 - 

Counties. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

!  Rep. 

Dem. 

<  a 

Ss 

•  M 

;  7 

I  Parker 

Taft .  . . 

Bryan . 

Abbeville  . . . 

21 

665 

9 

1481 

Aiken  . 

35 

1672 

48 

1990 

Anderson  . , . 

66 

1952 

58 

2099 

Bamberg  . . . 

23 

868 

33 

848 

Barnwell  .  . . 

35 

1401 

88 

1407 

Beaufort  . . . 

319 

41.5 

272 

522 

Berkeley  . . . 

115 

665 

235 

609 

Calhoun  .... 

Charleston  . . 

199 

1794 

541 

S47 

660 

1814 

IN  STATES.  699 


PRESID’T. 

PRESID’T. 

- 1901 - 

- 1908 - 

Counties, 

Rep. 

1  l^em. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Roos 

velt. 

» 

"1 

Taft 

o: 

*1 

•< 

:  ^ 

1 

s 

Cherokee  .... 

1  31 

19071 

66 

1906 

Chester  . 

8 

9541 

37 

1368 

Chesterfield  .. 

!  121  11981 

47 

1498 

Clarendon  . . . 

1  86 

11701 

62 

1091 

Colleton  . 

131 

14211 

91 

1399 

Darlington  . . 

1  42 

14641 

21 

12T9 

Dorchester  . . 

69|  7061 

1031  888 

Edgefield  . . . 

1  9|  9671 

81  1007 

Fairfield  .... 

i  Of  7231 

12 1  830 

Florence  .... 

1  31 1  14061 

1  28 i  1460 

Georgetown  . 

66 

248^ 

108 

544 

Greenville  ... 

7281 

176 

2774 

Greenwood  . . 

1 

13321 

18 

1765 

Hampton  . . . 

10791 

1338 

Horry  . 

40 

9801 

8501 

loO-ll 

46 

1247 

Kershaw  . . . 

25 

5 

922 

Lancaster  . . 

69 

58 

1729 

Laurens  .... 

50 

17771 

61 

2160 

Lee  . 

18 

11281 

58 

963 

Lexington  ... 

60 

2403) 

80 

2508 

Marlon  . 

49 

19071 

91 

2007 

Marlboro  .  . . 

14 

7551 

16 

916 

Newberry  .  . . 

33 

13641 

44 

1681 

Oconee  . 

62 

720 

172 

1126 

Orangeburg  . 

238 

2941 

405 

2686 

Pickens  .... 

6 

914) 

56 

1241 

Richland  . . . 

122 

12201 

236 

17.50 

Saluda . 

7 

93?  1 

8 

1385 

Spartanburg  . 

84 

2621  1 

225 

4162 

Sumter  . 

137 

9191 

173 

1228 

Union  . 

58 

1593! 

49 

1389 

Williamsburg 

187 

14761 

180 

1550 

York . 

25 

11981 

29 

1606 

Totals  .... 

2254 

54635 i 

3963 

62288 

Plurality  . . . 
Scattering  . . 

923811 

23  1 

1  58325 
143 

Whole  vote.. 

.56912  1 

66394 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  101;  Hisgen.  Ind.,  42. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1904  was:  Debs,  Soc..  22;  Watson,  Pop.,  1. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Governor — Cole  L.  Blease,  D.,  30.739;  C. 
W.  Manning,  Soc.,  70. 

Lieutenant  Governor — C.  A.  Smith,  D., 
30,832. 

Secretary  of  State — R.  M.  McCown,  D., 
30,925. 

.^itorney  General — J.  Fraser  Lvon,  D., 
30,934. 

Treasurer — R.  H.  .Jennings.  D.,  30,007. 

(Controller— A.  W.  Jones,  D.,  30.874. 

Surerintendent  of  Education — J.  E. 
Swearingen,  D. .  30.804. 

Adjutant  General — W.  IV.  Moore,  D.. 
30.881. 

Railroad  Commissioner — G.  McDuffie 

Hampton.  D.,  30,703. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Berkeley,  Charleston, 
Clarendon,  Colleton  and  Dorchester  (pop¬ 
ulation,  1900,  196,390) — George  S.  Legare, 
D..  3.442:  A.  P.  Prioleau,  R.,  89.  Le- 
gare’s  plura.Iity,  3,353. 

2.  Counties  of  Aiken.  Bamberg,  Barn¬ 
well.  Beaufort,  Edgefield.  Hampton  and 
Saluda  (poi.ulation,  1900,  195.509) — James 
P.  Byrnes.  D.,  4,392. 

3.  (2^ounties  of  Abbeville,  Anderson, 

Greenwood.  Newberry.  Oconee  and  Pick- 


700 


ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


cns  (population,  1900,  190,662) — Wyatt 

Aiken,  D.,  2.589;  W.  D.  Mann,  R..  2. 
Aiken’s  plurality,  2,587. 

4.  Counties  of  Greenville.  Laurens. 

Spartanburg  and  Union  (population.  1900, 
181,933)— J.  T.  Johnson,  D.,  7,616;  I. 

Brier,  R.,  81.  Johnson’s  plurality,  7,535. 

5.  Counties  of  CTierokee.  Chester,  Ches¬ 
terfield.  Fairfield,  Kershaw,  Lancaster 
and  'York  (population,  1900,  190,492) — D. 
E.  Finley,  D..  3,470. 

6.  Counties  of  Darlington.  Florence. 
Georgetown.  Horry,  Marion,  Marlboro  and 
Williamsburg  (population,  1900,  201,577) — 
J.  E.  Ellerbe,  D.,  3,734. 

7.  Counties  of  Lee.  Lexington,  Orange¬ 
burg.  Richland  and  Sumter  (population, 
1900,  183,7.53)— A.  F.  Lever,  D..  4,762;  R. 

H.  Richardson,  R.,  214.  Lever’s  plural¬ 
ity,  4.548. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


Senate. 

Houee. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

— 

— 

■ - 

Democrats  . 

41 

124 

165 

Dem.  majorities. . 

41 

124 

165 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Dem. 


1900, 

1900, 

1902, 

1904, 

1904, 

1906, 

1908, 

1908, 


President. . 
Governor. . 
Governor. . 
President  . 
Governor. . 
(Jovemor . . 
President 
Governor  . 


SOUTH  D.4KOTA. 


8,5791 

47,236  i 

_ 1 

46,457  , 

_ 1 

31,827  ; 

2,2.541 

54.635  ; 

- j 

51,907 

- 1 

30,251 

3,963 1 

62,288 

61,060 

CQunties. 


Aurora  . 

Beadle  . 

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings  . . 

Brown  . 

Brule  . 

Buffalo  . 

Butte  . 

Campbell  . . . 
Charles  Mix. 

Clark  . 

Clay  . 

Codington  . . . 

Corson  . 

Chister  . 

Davison  . . . . 

Day  . 

Deuel  . 

Douglass  . . . 
Edmunds  . . . 
Fall  River. . . 

Faulk  . 

Grant  . 

Gregoi-y  . . . . 

Hamlin  . 

Hand  . 

Hansom  . . . . 

Hughes  . 

Hutchinson  . 

Hyde  . 

Jerauld  . . . . 
Kingsbury  . . 
Lake  . 


PRESID’T. 
- 1<»08. - 


GOVERNOR 
- 1910 - 


Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Bryan . . 

K 

<  ®  sJ 

F-r§ 

Lawrence  .  . . 

273.5 

1564 

1  2663 

1455 

Lincoln  . 

1887 

699 

I  1377 

431 

Lyman . 

1.524 

118.3 

1  1215 

940 

McCook  .... 

12<J9 

826 

1  1933 

841 

McPherson  . . 

7  So 

1571 

1  728 

123 

Marshall  .... 

874 

4631 

j  729 

194 

Meade  . 

953 

7921 

1  1346 

1060 

Miner  . 

906 

7201 

!  775 

776 

Minnehaha  . . 

4125 

19481 

1  2734 

2347 

Moody  . 

1275 

6231 

1  830 

415 

Pennington  . 

1702 

11601 

;  1210 

1265 

Perkins  . 

— 

—  1 

'  2129 

653 

Potter  . 

014 

4001 

:  503 

371 

Roberts  . 

I  1502 

777 ! 

i  1341 

594 

Sanborn  .... 

847 

5131 

1  714 

331 

Spink  . 

1847 

1121! 

1604 

563 

Stanley  . 

2.313 

1508  ‘ 

1998 

1338 

Sully . 

368 

1541 

1  412 

73 

Tripp  . 

— 

—  1 

1  1631 

876 

Turner  . 

1792 

793’ 

:  1089 

7.50 

X’nion  . 

1392 

10001 

1  1207 

821 

Walworth 

825 

351, 

;  799 

262 

Yankton  .... 

1644 

11181 

•  1173 

1090 

Totals  .... 
Plurality  .... 

67466 

27200 

402661 

;  61744 

I  23769 

37975 

Scattering  . . 

697.3  ; 

1  6084 

Whole  vote.  . 

114605 

105.803 

PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

- 1908. - 

- 1910 - 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

CD 

1^ 

w 

■1 

vj 

B3 

9 

Ct3 

n  • 
a> 

S  M 

o '<  5 

O  _c 

1 

686 

694 

1  5701 

813 

1776 

1105 

i  17571 

1152 

1324 

1014 

1  10001 

1048 

1697 

588 

i  14631 

312 

2646 

1772 

j  27461 

1706 

753 

823 

1  66^ 

794  1 

105 

69 

1  97| 

77  1 

1636 

915 

1  6891 

501 

627 

175 

1  4561 

69 

1863 

1391 

1  14481 

1326 

1234 

557 

1  9031 

471 

1291 

803 

1  9561 

755 

1618 

831 

I  14611 

762 

_ 

— 

1  4991 

127 

487 

428 

1  4451 

394 

1276 

1018 

1  12761 

1090 

1616 

813 

1  14361 

622 

1022 

425 

1  8211 

189 

836 

647 

1  6301 

610 

726 

66S 

1  7181 

734 

726 

466 

1  7441 

643 

835 

421 

1  9331 

3S3 

1122 

628 

1  9401 

381 

1550 

12661 

1  1345 1 

895 

1095 

434 

1  13571 

200 

851 

655 

1  8291 

627 

df'A 

6.?01 

j  4141 

640 

705 

349 

1  6821 

2.37 

1507 

619! 

1  7661 

3W> 

455 

212 

1  4681 

200 

582 

403; 

;  6321 

357 

1.537 

799 

1  1.325 1 

635 

1415 

6361 

1  11231 

519 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In 
1908  was:  Debs.  Soc.,  2,846;  Chafin,  Pro., 
4,039;  Hisgen.  Ind. ,  88. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was:  O.  W.  Butterfield,  Pro.,  4.506; 
M.  G.  Opsahl,  Soc.,  1.578. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — F.  M.  Byrne.  R.. 
63.670;  A.  J.  Davenport,  D..  31. .857;  A. 
W.  Granstrom,  Pro.,  4,258;  S.  H.  Good- 
fellow,  Soc.,  1.599.  Byrne's  pluralltly, 
31  S13 

Secretary  of  State — S.  C.  Polley.  R., 
64.483;  J.  T.  Cogan.  D.,  30,927;  G.  W. 
Mingus.  Pro..  4.127;  J.  F.  Anderson,  Soc., 

I, 675.  Policy’s  plurality.  33,556. 

Auditor — H.  B.  .Anderson,  R.,  05.652;  D. 

M.  Finnegan,  D.,  30,438:  G.  M.  Newcomb, 
Pro.,  4,075;  Terry  Hi.xon,  Soc.,  1,557. 
Anderson’s  plurality.  35.214. 

Treasurer — George  J.  Johnson.  R..  65,- 
807;  A.  A.  Boynton.  30.560;  J.  D.  Wilson. 
Pro.,  4.029;  U.  M.  Ringsdorf,  Soc.,  1,5'J2. 
Johnson’s  plurality,  35.247. 

Attorney  General — Royal  C.  Johnson, 
66.085;  W.  A.  Lynch,  30.533;  Story  Coch¬ 
ran,  Soc.,  1.656.  Johnson’s  plurality, 
35.552. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
G.  C.  Lawrence.  64,814;  P.  F.  Nolan.  D., 
30,416;  W.  G.  K.  Jolley.  Pro..  4..027: 

J.  J.  Pletela.  Soc.,  1.538.  Lawrence’s 
plurality.  34,398. 

Commissioner  of  Schools  and  Public 
Lands— J.  F.  Brinmer.  R.,  64,761;  J.  B. 
Raymond,  D..  30,549;  J.  H.  Hinsvark, 
Pro.,  4,044;  J.  Walter  Rouss,  Soc.,  1,577. 
Brinmer’s  plurality.  .34,212. 

For  Railroad  Commissioner  (First  Dis¬ 
trict) — G.  W.  Smith,  R..  64,125;  Warren 
Young.  D.,  31.511;  W.  S.  Rowden.  Pro., 
4.636:  R.  W.  Skutt,  Soc.,  1,607.  Smith’s 
plurality,  32,614. 


ELECTIONS 


Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

Two  from  state  at  large — Charles  H. 
Burke,  R.,  64,771;  Eben  W.  Martin,  R., 
64.272;  W.  W.  Soule.  D.,  32,655;  J.  E. 
Kelly,  D.,  32,329;  W.  J.  Edgar.  Pro., 
4,124;  Knute  L*wis,  Pro.,  4,140;  Isaac 
M.  Burnside.  Soo.,  1,587.  Burke’s  plu¬ 
rality,  32,122;  Martin’s  plurality,  31,617. 
legislature  of  1911-’12. 


I  Senate.  |  House.  1  Jt.  bah 


Republicans  . 

34 

99  1 

133 

Democrats  . 

1  11  1 

5  1 

16 

Rep.  majorities . . . 

1  23  1 

94 

i  117 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


I  Rep. _ 1  Dem. 


1900,  President . 

54,530 

39,544 

1900,  Governor . 

53,777 

40,091 

1902,  Governor . 

48,196 

21,896 

1904,  President . 

72,083 

21,960 

68,561 

24,772 

1906,  Governor . 

48,709 

19,923 

1908,  President . 

67,466 

40,266 

1908,  Governor . 

62,989 

44,837 

TENNESSEE. 


PRESID’T. 

GOV’NOR. 

Counties. 

Rep.  1 

Dem. 

•Rep. 

Dem. 

1 

Taft... 

03 

a 

P 

Ben  W. 
Hooper. 

Robt.  li. 
Taylor 

Anderson  . . . 

2030 

632 

1713 

(587 

Bedford  . 

1447 

1996 

2069 

1906 

Benton  . 

860 

1221 

1231 

962 

Bledsoe  . 

416 

295 

753 

460 

Blount  . 

2568 

8471 

2213 

851 

Bradley  . 

1063 

620 

1104 

588 

Campbell  . . , 

1797 

680 

1451 

542 

Cannon  . 

6721  904 

881 

1074 

Carroll  . 

2289 

1802 

2431 

1337 

Carter  . 

3152 

454 

2068 

699 

Cheatham  . . 

520 

1206 

574 

1175 

Crfester  . 

580 

703 

801 

585 

Claiborne  .  . . 

1643 

971 

— 

— 

Clay  . 

634 

764 

565 

566 

Cocke  . 

1752 

688 

1834 

715 

Coffee  . 

638 

1654 

1103 

1290 

Crockett  .... 

1205 

1226 

1345 

1123 

Cumberland.  . 

1010 

479 

997 

440 

E(avidson  . . . 

2714 

8309 

6185 

8837 

Decatur  .... 

958 

845 

874 

732 

De  Kalb  .... 

1464 

1284 

1589 

1287 

Dickson  .... 

894 

1499 

1179 

1767 

Dyer  . 

672 

1786 

1074 

1340 

Fayette  . 

4 

1849 

349 

1032 

Fentress  .... 

894 

332 

627 

226 

Franklin  .... 

716 

2168 

1092 

1994 

Gibson  . 

1362 

3173 

2344 

2020 

Giles  . 

1566 

3051 

2084 

3164 

Grainger  .... 

1303 

670 

1346 

670 

Greene  . 

2020 

1886 

2662 

1574 

Grundy  . 

261 

576 

329 

494 

Hamblen  .... 

980 

795 

1169 

664 

Hamilton  . . . 

4331 

4564 

4233 

4905 

Hancock  .... 

1396 

370 

1013 

345 

Hardeman  .  . 

554 

1568 

933 

1298 

Hardin  . 

1135 

720 

1310 

665 

Hawkins  .... 

1693 

1152 

1706 

862 

Haywood'  . .  • 

189 

1215 

239 

1164 

Henderson  . . 

1205 

900 

1493 

605 

Henry  . 

1056 

2369 

1790 

1826 

Hickman  .... 

1065 

1285 

990 

1493 

Houston  .... 

288 

666 

397 

493 

Humphreys... 

679 

1301 

760 

1225 

Jackson  . 

966 

1404 

1126 

1166 

James  . 

608 

217 

621 

174 
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1 

j 

Counties.  ! 

PRESID’T. 

1  GOV’NOR. 

19 

1 

Rep. 

Dem. 

*Rep. 

Dem. 

? 

Bryan . . 

Ben.  W. 
Hooper 

Robt.  L. 
’laylor 

Jefferson  .  .. 

2042 

662 

1909 

679 

Johnson  .... 

2148 

232 

1729 

229 

Knox  . 

■6908 

4090 

6579 

4072 

Lake  . 

178 

464 

160 

224 

Lauderdale . . . 

519 

1315 

1  727 

987 

Lawrence  . . . 

1726 

1591 

1466 

1424 

Lewis  . 

354 

465 

351 

362 

Lincoln  . 

692 

2311 

1569 

2254 

Loudon  . 

1013 

444 

878 

405 

Macon  . 

1594 

684 

1333 

749 

•McMinn  .... 

1312 

926 

1401 

675 

McNairy  .... 

1300 

1057 

1311 

1301 

(Madison  . 

1357 

2409 

1935 

2003 

Marion  . 

1070 

842 

1057 

849 

Marshall  .... 

438 

1544 

1247 

1471 

Maury  . 

640 

2324 

1920 

2214 

Meigs  . 

457 

464 

576 

439 

Monroe  . 

1828 

1406 

1633 

1215 

Montgomery. . 

1903 

2961 

1240 

1576 

Moore  . 

103 

677 

276 

636 

Morgan  . 

1236 

496 

1020 

450 

Obion  . 

707 

2258 

1335 

1667 

Overton  . 

1008 

1401 

1232 

819 

Perry  . 

678 

756 

602 

685 

Pickett  . 

517 

391 

480 

266 

Polk  . 

1175 

747 

934 

675 

Putnam  . 

1419 

1632 

1661 

1557 

Rhea  . 

1019 

883 

1170 

697 

Roane  . 

1534 

695 

1471 

606 

Robertson  ... 

755 

2718 

1203 

1499 

Rutherford. .. 

1226 

2764 

2297 

2936 

Scott  . 

1932 

190 

1499 

243 

ccquatchie  .. 

249 

394 

281 

360 

'Sevier  . 

3129 

291 

2772 

234 

Shelby  . 

3069 

7411 

2425 

7700 

Smith  . 

1056 

1638 

1353 

1661 

Stewart  . 

715 

1475 

541 

1367 

Sullivan  .... 

1830 

2393 

1826 

1938 

Sumner  . 

693 

2343 

1469 

2170 

Tipton  . 

1037 

1662 

1492 

1282 

Trousdale  ... 

198 

476 

372 

477 

Unicoi  . 

869 

67 

693 

117 

Union  . 

1684 

496 

'  1308 

550 

Van  Buren.. 

176 

329 

190 

288 

Warren  . 

738 

1573 

11,55 

1461 

Washington,. . 

2263 

1574 

2288 

1343 

Wayne  . 

1415 

451 

1170 

499 

Weakley  .... 

1802 

2976 

2900 

2096 

835 

15T2 

1514. 

1910! 

Williamson.  .. 

1  605 

1928 

1488 

2061 

Wilson  . 

902 

2212 

1705 

1776 

Totals  .... 

118324 

135608 

133999 

121674 

Plurality  .... 

17284 

12326 

Scattering  . . 

3383 

r 

04 

Whole  vote... 

257615 

257377 

•With  Independent  Democratic  indorse¬ 
ment. 

The  totals  given  above  do  not  include 
vote  of  Claiborne  County,  which  was  not 
canvassed  because  of  a  contest. 

'The  scattering  vote  for  President  in  1908 
was;  Debs,  Soc.,  1,870;  Chafln,  Pro.,  300: 
Hisgen,  Ind.,  332;  Watson,  Pop.,  1.081. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was;  Seth  McCallen,  Soc.,  1,704. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 

Railroad  Commissioner — B.  A.  Enloe, 
Ind.  Dem.,  125.615;  J.  W.  Thomas,  D., 
110,748;  J.  A.  Wetherall,  Soc.,  1,746. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke, 
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Grainprer,  Greene,  Hancock,  Hawkins. 
Johnson.  Sevier,  Sullivan.  Unicoi  and 
Washinuton  (population,  IWO.  2-4.or»D> — C. 

H.  Lyle.  5,7^^k;  S.  R.  Sells,  H.,  15.t!47  (ex¬ 
clusive  f  f  Claiborne  C"iinty).  .'^ells's  ;  lu- 
rality.  9,859. 

2.  Counties  of  ‘Anderson.  Blount,  Camp¬ 

bell.  Hamblen.  Jeffeison,  Knox,  Loudon. 
Roane.  Scott  and  Uni<  n  (population. 
217.o24i— \V.  W.  Hale.  R.,  12,1(53;  U.  W. 
Austin.  R  .  15.299.  Austin's  plurality, 

3,130. 

3.  Counties  ui  liledsi-e,  Bradley,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Grun.  y,  Hamilton.  James.  Clarion, 
Me  Minn.  Meiprs.  Monroe.  Polk.  Sequatchie. 
Van  Buren.  Warren  and  White  (popula¬ 
tion,  1900,  22>s,077) — J.  A.  Moon,  V..  17,- 
054:  (^iiaries  R.  Evans,  K..  12.944;  C.  W. 
Crouch.  Soc.  438.  Moon’s  plurality.  4,710. 

4.  (/cinties  of  Clay,  Cumberland,  Fen¬ 

tress,  Macon.  Morgan,  Overiun,  Pickett. 
Putnam,  Rliea.  Smith,  Sumner,  Trousdale 
and  Wilson  (population,  1900.  188,452) — 
‘  ordei!  Hub.  H..  19.29S:  J.  T.  Odum,  R.. 
5.168;  -  Grisbeck,  Soc..  79.  Hull’s  plu¬ 

rality.  14.130. 

5.  Counties  of  Bedford,  Cannon,  Coffee, 
Dekalb,  Lincoln.  Marshall.  Mecre  and 
Rutherford  (population,  19(Xi.  152.316; — W. 

C.  Houston.  D..  16.697;  N.  Bartlett,  Soc.. 
170.  Plouston’s  plurality,  16,527. 

6.  Coui  lies  of  Cheatham,  Davidson. 
Montgoir»ei\ .  Robertson  and  Stewart  (pop¬ 
ulation.  lO'lO.  20i(.197) — Joseph  W.  Byrner. 

D. .  16.704;  W.  H.  Jackson.  Soc..  2.502. 
Byrnes's  iJurality,  14,262. 

7.  Counties  of  Dickson,  Giles.  Hickman, 
Houston,  Humi)hreys,  Lawrence,  Lewis. 
Maurv.  Wavne  and  Williamson  (popula¬ 
tion.  ilHio,  ls9,>;:;6)— L.  .  P.  Padgett.  ]».. 
21.299;  iKjn  McCor Ind..  453;  B.  F. 
Taunt,  Soc..  257.  Padgett’s  phiralhy. 
20.846. 

S.  Counties  of  Benton.  Carroll,  ('hest-r, 
Decatur.  Hardin.  Henderson,  Henry.  Mc- 
Xairv.  Madison  and  Perrv  (population. 
1909.*  is((.937)— W.  T.  Sims.  D..  11.764:  S. 
K.  Murrev.  R..  9.8f^;  F.  W.  Earnshaw. 
Soc,.  144.  Sims's  plurality,  1.904. 

9.  Counties  of  Crockett,  Dyer.  Gibson. 

Haywood,  Lake,  Lauderdale.  Obion  and 
Weakley  (population.  1000,  194.4111— F.  J. 
Garrett.  D..  15.0u0;  J.  W.  Bro^n,  R.. 

I. 406;  W.  P.  Outlaw.  Soc..  i:{7;  W.  R. 
Landrum.  Ind.  R..  940.  Garrett’s  plural¬ 
ity.  13,694. 

10.  Counties  Fayette,  Hardeman. 

Shelbv  and  Tipton  (pooilition.  1900.  235.- 
.507)  -G.'orge  W.  Gordrn.  D..  14. ''62:  T. 
H.  Haines.  Soc..  844.  Gordon’s  pluiality 
14.0l.«5. 

Legislature  of 

(Senate.  (House.  {Jt.  bal. 


Republicans 

Democrats 


8 

25 


2.5 

74 


I 


33 

99 


Dem. 

majorities. . 

17  t 

49  : 

(>6 

Vote  of  .State 

Since  1900. 

1 

Rep-  1 

Dem. 

IfWjO, 

President . 

_ ! 

12.1.008 '14r..2.'i0 

1900. 

Governor . 

1119  3S1 

1145.708 

1902 

Governor . 

. 1 

1  59.002 

98.954 

11-04. 

President . 

105.339' 

’ri.0.'>.3 

1904, 

Governor . 

. i 

1101.433 

1131.503 

1906. 

Governor . 

. 1 

[  92.804 

111.700 

1909. 

President  . 

111.8, .324 

li:35.00S 

190.9, 

Governor  . 

. 

111.3.233 

1132.989 

TEXAS. 


PRESID’T.  I 
: — itaoA- — I 


CouDtlea. 

Rep^l 

^  c 

•  U 

Dera. 

i  i 

r- 

Anderson  . . . 

924 

1708  i 

Angelina  .... 

226 

94U 

ArauBas  .... 

50 

153 

Archer  . 

74 

323 

Armstrong  . . 

17 

216 

Atascosa  .... 

104 

704 

Austin  . 

600 

1302 

Bandera  .... 

128 

536 

Bastrop  . 

70 

1035 

Baylor  . 

32 

446 

Bes  . 

149 

655 

Bell  . 

287 

2607 

Bexar  . 

1574 

3589 

Blanco  . 

215 

488 

Borden  . 

5 

187 

Bosque  . 

361 

1091 

Bowie . 

1010 

1549 

Brazoria  .... 

341 

423 

Brazos  . 

— 

— 

Brewster  .... 

63 

252 

Briscoe  . 

— 

— 

Brown  . 

_ 

Burleson  .... 

461 

609 

Burnet  . 

— 

— 

Caldwell  .... 

— 

— 

Calhoun  . 

Callahan  .... 

112 

570 

Cameron  .... 

74 

1089 

Camp  . 

302 

569 

CarS'jn  . 

19 

135 

(Tass  . 

940 

1136 

Castro  . 

21 

172 

Chambers  .. . 

126 

280 

(Jherokee  .... 

446 

1501 

Childress  . . . 

35 

393 

Clay  . 

119 

599 

Coke  . 

57 

895 

Coleman  .... 

63 

772 

Collin  . 

658 

3437 

Collingsw’th 

14 

250 

Colorado  .... 

857 

1107 

Comal  . 

216 

875 

Comanche  . . 

294 

1609 

Concho  . 

58 

280 

Cooke  . 

421 

1952 

Coryell  . 

26 

1235 

Cottle  . 

14 

136 

Crockett  .... 

— 

— 

Crosby  . 

7 

168 

Dallam  . 

32 

167 

Dallas  . 

1321 

6933 

Dawson  . 

— 

— 

Deaf  Smith. . 

— 

— 

Delta  . 

171 

971 

Denton  . 

553 

2406 

De  Witt . 

786 

1433 

Dickens  . 

21 

196 

Dlramlt  . 

78 

136 

Donley  . 

47 

844 

Duval  . 

— 

Eastland  .. . . 

— 

— 

Ector  . 

7 

165 

Edwards  _ 

175 

245 

Ellis  . 

395 

8553 

El  Paso . 

789 

1706 

Eh^th  . 

— 

Falls . 

— 

Fannin  . 

799 

8191 

Fayette  . 

12601  2777 

. 

421  298 

PRESIDT. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

5 

a 

3 

097 

Idol 

197 

1089 

33 

193 

63 

331 

32 

252 

142 

614 

672 

1394 

284 

449 

522 

1225 

53 

BOO 

137 

533 

480 

3007 

3568 

3894 

259 

438 

5 

i:i5 

268 

1394 

705 

167b 

406 

567 

138 

878 

34 

283 

7 

117 

346 

657 

366 

1201 

270 

1857 

197 

1227 

71 

219 

__ 

1217 

971 

569 

324 

— 

990 

1551 

8 

110 

211 

1676 

92 

549 

244 

1115 

56 

356 

13.5 

1170 

792 

3797 

4^ 

1116 

608 

625 

292 

2336 

36 

228 

523 

2439 

201 

1663 

18 

167 

13 

66 

1 

148 

94 

285 

2068 

7329 

48 

273 

131 

946 

493 

2740 

853 

766 

28 

196 

101 

15 

606 

692 

229 

1856 

6 

138 

232 

208 

664 

4413 

1019 

2302 

604 

2074 

603 

1791 

604 

3192 

1235 

2247 

62 

796 

161  292 
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Counties. 

PRESID’T. 

PRESID’T. 

04 - 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Roose¬ 

velt.  ... 

Parker . 

Taft .  . . 

Bryan . . 

Foard  . 

23 

267 

_ 

— 

Fort  Bend. . . 

661 

646 

63 

660 

Franklin  .... 

82 

616 

72 

650 

Freestone  . . . 

348 

940 

302 

1186 

Frio  . 

166 

446 

112 

397 

Gaines  . 

_ 

_ 

7 

93 

Galveston  . . . 

666 

2094 

849 

2184 

Garza  . 

— 

_ 

— 

67 

Gillespie  .... 

1003 

312 

1332 

281 

Glasscock  . . . 

_ 

6 

76 

Goliad  . 

436 

696 

644 

397 

Gonzales  .... 

600 

1499 

609 

1441 

Gray  . 

12 

135 

82 

338 

Grayson  .... 

1131 

3622 

1338 

4608 

Gregg  . 

428 

695 

273 

666 

Grimes  . 

126 

916 

88 

»74 

Guadalupe  .. 

1460 

1091 

— 

— 

Hale  . 

33 

379 

41 

406 

Hall  . 

13 

174 

66 

608 

Hamilton  . . . 

374 

1050 

222 

1123 

Hansford  . . , 

12 

96 

26 

88 

Hardeman  . . 

46 

628 

108 

663 

Hardin  . 

— 

— 

234 

809 

Harris  . 

— 

— 

1722 

6074 

Harrison  . . . 

— 

- 

289 

2161 

Hartley  . 

23 

179 

30 

150 

HasUell  . 

71 

684 

145 

124.5 

Has's  . 

210 

1158 

133 

872 

Hemphill  . . . 

41 

we 

77 

172 

Henderson  . . 

— 

— 

255 

1143 

Hidalgo  .... 

37 

475 

36 

654 

Hill  . 

376 

2857 

414 

3331 

Hood  . 

147 

659 

162 

945 

Hopkins  .... 

262 

1762 

271 

2184 

Houston  .... 

— 

_ 

493 

1310 

Howard  .... 

21 

371 

62 

604 

Hunt  . 

613 

3606 

618 

8806 

Hutchinson  . 

— 

_ 

30 

134 

Irion  . 

30 

172 

6 

702 

Jack  . 

_ 

_ 

268 

1-882 

Jackson  . 

161 

320 

139 

298 

Jasper  . 

316 

614 

187 

695 

Jeff  Davis. . . 

67 

112 

Jefferson  . . . 

794 

1623 

821 

1962 

Johnson  .... 

328 

2178 

339 

2747 

Jones  . 

80 

740 

206 

1754 

Karnes  . 

144 

1006 

170 

6S1 

Kaufman  . . . 

330 

2272 

Kendall  .... 

646 

140 

637 

148 

Kent  . 

8 

186 

17 

194 

Kerr  . 

231 

666 

327 

463 

Kimble  . 

126 

356 

King  . 

_ 

102 

69 

Kinney  . 

192 

218 

_ 

Knox  . 

68 

442 

92 

797 

Hamar  . 

724 

2636 

482 

'see 

Lamb  . 

— 

— 

6 

13 

Lampasas  .  ■ 

209 

715 

296 

T46 

La  Salle . 

— 

— 

224 

328 

Lavaca  . 

_ 

- - 

866 

1674 

Lee  . 

396 

977 

609 

820 

Leon  . 

372 

990 

361 

861 

Liberty  . 

812 

676 

288 

639 

Limestone  . . 

213 

1636 

247 

1773 

Lipscomb  ... 

46 

116 

60 

169 

Live  Oak. . . . 

80 

876 

_ 

Llano  . 

14 

238 

116 

486 

Loving  . 

— 

26 

Lubbock  .... 

— 

— 

— 

224 

Lynn  . 

14 

238 

— 

- - 

Madison  .... 

178 

634 

123 

664 

Marlon  . 

486 

273 

— 

694 

Martin  . 

24 

172 

414 

Counties. 


Mason  . 

Matagorda  . . 
Maverick  . . . 
McCulloch  . . 
McLennan  . . 
McMullen  . . 

Medina  . 

Menard  . 

Midland  . . . . 

Milam  . 

Mills  . 

Mitchell  .... 
Montague  ... 
Montgomery 

Moore  . 

Morris  . 

Motley  . 

Nacogdoches 
Navarro  .... 

Newton  . 

Nolan  . 

Nueces  . 

Ochiltree  . . . 
Oldham  .... 

Orange  . 

Palo  Pinto. . 

Panola  . 

Parker . 

Parmer  . 

Pecos  . 

Polk  . 

Potter  . 

Presidio  . . . . 

Rains  . 

Randall  . 

Reagan  . 

Red  River... 

Reeves  . 

Refugio  .... 
Roberts  .... 
Robertson  . . 
Rockwall  . . . 
Runnels  .... 

Rusk . 

-Siibine  . 

St.  Augustine 
•San  .lacinto. . 
San  Patricio. 
San  Saba.... 
Schleicher  . . 

Scurry  . 

Shackelford  . 

Shelby  . 

Sherman  .... 

Smith  . 

Somervell  . . . 

Starr  . 

Stephens  .... 

Sterling . 

Stonewall  ... 

Sutton  . 

Swisher  .... 
Tarrant  .... 

Taylor  . 

Terrell  . 

Terry  . 

Thr’kmorton. 

Titus  . 

Tom  Green . . 

Travis  . 

Trinity  . 

Tyler  . 

Upshur  . 


PRESID'T. 

PRESID'T. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

tp 

2.0 

P 

►1 

•  M 

r* 

P. 

:  ‘f’ 

o 

-i 

3 

_ 

322 

429 

9« 

328 

167 

696 

211 

291 

— 

— 

— 

184 

650 

694 

3677 

741 

3778 

28 

86 

35 

85 

436 

590 

696 

678 

68 

356 

30 

152 

_ 

_ 

460 

2077 

— 

— 

201 

667 

73 

467 

73 

636 

_ 

_ 

329 

2048 

— 

— 

308 

752 

3 

85 

12 

97 

— 

— 

142 

646 

10 

239 

— 

— 

226 

1675 

186 

1478 

439 

2510 

618 

2879 

318 

469 

94 

357 

80 

618 

104 

733 

152 

676 

253 

831 

18 

81 

— 

— 

13 

65 

15 

40 

196 

604 

119 

534 

160 

971 

268 

1483 

345 

1178 

266 

1242 

618 

1833 

— 

— 

— 

31 

96 

64 

231 

— 

— 

156 

603 

.  - 

— 

_ 

_ 

158 

803 

260 

121 

135 

233 

139 

190 

— 

— 

34 

285 

44 

233 

_ 

3 

62 

637 

1586 

587 

1813 

20 

320 

24 

316 

86 

148 

178 

138 

20 

100 

31 

125 

196 

1265 

394 

1233 

_ 

103 

981 

60 

639 

187 

1596 

224 

644 

54 

467 

_ 

_ 

87 

423 

543 

471 

299 

371 

361  184 

116 

273 

149 

838 

124 

744 

26 

209 

9 

126 

119 

440 

84 

266 

22 

164 

30 

1727 

188 

1636 

182 

168 

_ 

— 

37 

2089 

1204 

2387 

863 

261 

40 

365 

39 

901 

326 

905 

411 

692 

16 

376 

34 

147 

15 

129 

5 

321 

23 

328 

14 

79 

27 

240 

10 

239 

25 

220 

26 

6403 

852 

3988 

1470 

1706 

120 

1056 

177 

110 

6 

123 

223 

22 

237 

33 

960 

142 

632 

199 

920 

126 

736 

113 

2445 

810 

2402 

1196 

660 

_ 

_ 

167 

665 

102 

669 

122 

898 

— 

— 

287 

— 

704 
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Counties. 

PRESm-T. 

PRESID’T. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

'  Rep. 

Dem. 

Roose¬ 

velt.  . . . 

1 

Parker . 

pa 

a 

p 

p 

Upton  . 

— 

— 

— 

748 

Uiralda  . 

78 

462 

821 

862 

Val  Verde... 

121 

462 

182 

1628 

Van  Zandt. . 

247 

1640 

179 

566 

Victoria  .... 

352 

856 

828 

614 

Walker  . 

605 

706 

441 

698 

Waller . 

545 

794 

849 

234 

Ward  . 

21 

144 

30 

1643 

Washington  . 

649 

1243 

798 

238 

Webb  . 

1007 

525 

109 

746 

Wharton  .... 

463 

307 

443 

384 

Wheeler  .... 

11 

200 

56 

806 

■Wichita  .... 

157 

655 

256 

780 

Wilbarger  . . 

68 

392 

110 

2426 

Williamson  . 

614 

2253 

723 

858 

Wilson  . 

278 

984 

252 

— 

■Winkler  .... 

— 

— 

2 

Wise  . 

344 

1686 

— 

36 

Wood  . 

461 

1329 

813 

Yoakum  .... 

— 

.... 

— 

4 

Young  . 

94 

891 

89 

123 

Zapata  . 

869 

28 

Zavala  . 

11 

146 

29 

— 

Totals  .... 

61242 

167200 

65668 

217302 

Plurality  . . . 

115958 

151636 

Scattering  . . 

16269 

10' 

89 

■Whole  vote . . 

233711 

293757 

The  scatterluK  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs,  Soc.,  7,870;  Chafln,  Pro., 

I, 634;  Preston,  Soc.  Liab,,  176;  Watson, 
Pop.,  044;  Hlsgen,  Ind..  115. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904  i 
was:  Swallow,  Pro.,  3.905;  Debs.  Soc.,  ; 

2,791;  Corregan,  Soc.  X>ab.,  421;  Watson,  ; 
Pop.,  8,062.  ■ 

Note. — The  official  canvasses  of  the  vote 
lor  President  In  1904  and  1908  omitted  the 
returns  from  several  counties  falling  to 
report  in  time.  Among  the  counties  so 
penalized  In  1908  was  Zapata,  on  the  Rio  ; 
Grande  border,  which  cast  all  Its  votes  I 
for  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  and  | 
for  the  candidates  on  the  Republican  state  i 
ticket.  I 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910.  1 

(Figures  are  unofficial.  The  official  can¬ 
vass  is  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  in  ■ 
January,  1911.) 

Governor — ^Thomas  M.  Campbell,  D.,! 
218,956;  John  N.  Simpson.  R..  73.305;  J.  I 

C.  Rhodes,  Soc..  8,100;  William  B.  Cook,  ■ 

Soc.  Lab.,  234;  E.  C.  Heath,  Pro.,  148.  ! 

Governor — O.  B.  Colquitt,  D.,  173.993;  J. 
O.  Terrell,  R..  26.107;  Andrew  J.  Houston, 
Pro.,  6,179;  Reddin  Andrews,  Soc.,  11.638: 
Carl  Schmidt.  Soc.  Lab.,  347.  Colquitt’s  . 
plurality.  147,886. 

Lieutenant  Governor — A.  B.  Davidson. 

D. .  176,474:  Harris  Masterson,  R.,  26.013:  i 
Arthur  A.  Everts.  Pro.,  4.341;  P.  G.  Zim-  j 
merman.  Soc.,  11.208:  Robert  Strach.  Soc.  ' 
Lab.,  352.  Davidson’s  pluralitv,  1,50,461. 

Controller — W.  P.  Lane,  D.,  176,910;  ' 

Frederick  Hoffheinz,  R..  26.718:  J.  D. 
Stocking.  Pro.,  3.406:  E.  R.  Meitzen.  Soc., 

II. 407;  G.  H.  Royal,  Soc.  Lab.,  303.  Lane’s  ■ 
plurality,  152.396. 

Treasurer — Sam  Sparks,  D.,  elected.  ^ 
Land  Commissioner — G.  T.  Robison.  D., 
elected. 


Attorney  General — Jewel  P.  Llghttoot, 

D.,  elected. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
F.  M.  Bralley,  D.,  elected. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture— E.  R. 
Kone,  D.,  elected. 

Railroad  Commissioner  (full  term) — Alli¬ 
son  llaylleld,  D.,  elected. 

Railroad  Commissioner  (unexplred  term) 
— W.  Dv  Williams,  D.,  elected. 

•Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court — T  J. 
.Brown.  D.,  elected. 

Judge  of  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals— A. 
J.  Harper,  D.,  elected. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 
(Unofficial.) 

1.  Counties  of  Bowie,  Camp,  Cass,  Delta, 
Franklin.  Hopkins,  Lamar.  Marlon.  Mo“- 

Kl'er  and  Titus  (populaUon,  1900. 
220,322) — Morris  Shepherd,  D..  14.840 

2.  (^unties  of  Angelina,  Cherokee,  Har¬ 
din,  Harrison,  Jasper.  Jefferson.  Nacog¬ 
doches.  Newton.  Orange.  Panola,  Sabine, 

Tlt- 

p^^mv.Ti.-ni 

3.  Counties  of  Gregg.  Henderson,  Kauf¬ 
man.  Rusk.  Smith,  Upshur.  Van  Zandt 
and  Wood  (population,  19(X),  191,953) — 
James  Young.  D..  11,950 

4.  Counties  of  Collin.  Fannin  Grayson, 
Himt  and  Rains  (population,  1900,  218.963) 
— Choice  B.  Randell,  D.,  12,560. 

5.  Counties  of  Bosque,  Dallas.  Ellis.  Hill 
and  Rockwell  (population,  1900,  200.061)— 

M.  T.  Connor,  R., 
3.540.  Beall  s  plurality.  14.950. 

6.  Counties  of  Brazos,  Freestone,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Milam.  Navarro  and  Robertson 
ipopujatlon,  1900.  184.862)— Rufus  HaiNiy. 

7.  Counties  of  Anderson.  Chambers,  Gal¬ 

veston.  Houston.  Liberty,  Polk.  San  Ja- 
clnto  and  Trinity  (population.  1900.  144.- 
431)— Alexander  W.  Gregg,  D.,  8,510;  W. 
7  96?^°^^**'  plurality, 

8.  Counties  of  Austin,  Fort  Bend.  Grimes, 
Harris,  Leon,  Madison,  Montgomerj", 
Walker  and  Waller  (population,  1900,  202,- 
736) — John  W.  Moore,  D..  12,670:  A.  M. 
Lawson,  R.,  2.190.  Moore’s  plurality,  10,- 
480. 

9.  Counties  of  Aransas,  Bee,  Brazoria, 
(Jalhoun.  Colorado,  De  Witt,  Fayette. 
Goliad.  Gonzales,  Jackson,  Karnes.  Lava¬ 
ca.  Matagorda.  Refugio,  Victoria  and 
Wharton  tpopulation,  1900.  225,194) — 
Gerrge  F.  Burgess,  D..  14,110. 

10.  Counties  of  Bastrop,  Burleson, 
Cal'Jwell,  Hays,  Lee,  Travis,  Washington 

and  Williamson  (population.  1900,  214,103) 
— A.  S.  Burleson,  D..  14,100. 

11.  Counties  of  Bell,  Coryell.  Falls, 
Hamilton  and  McLean  (population.  1900. 
173.477) — Robert  L.  Henr>-,  D.,  10,380. 

12.  Counties  of  Comanche,  Erath,  Hood, 
.Johnson,  Parker.  Somervell  and  Tarrant 
(population,  1900,  177,637) — Oscar  Callo¬ 
way.  16.730;  C.  C.  Littleton,  R.,  3,820. 
Calloway’s  plurality,  12,910. 

13.  Counties  of  Archer.  .Armstrong. 
Bailey,  Baylor.  Briscoe.  Carson,  Castro. 
Childress,  Clay.  Collingsworth.  Cooke. 
Cottle.  Dallam.  Deaf  Smith.  Denton,  Dick¬ 
ens.  Donley,  Floyd,  Foard.  Gray,  Hale. 
Hall,  Han.sford,  Hardeman.  Hartley, 
Hemphill.  Hutchinson.  Jack.  Knox,  Lamb. 
Lipscomb,  Montague,  Moore,  Motley. 
Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Parmer.  Potter,  Ran¬ 
dall,  Roberts,  Sherman,  Swisher.  Throck- 
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morton,  Wheeler,  Wichita,  Wilbarger, 
Wise  and  Young  (population,  1900,  188,641) 
— John  H.  Stephens,  D.,  25,126. 

14.  Counties  of  Bandera,  Bexar,  Blanco, 
Brown,  Burnet,  Coleman,  Comal,  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Kendall,  Kerr,  Lampasas,  Llano,  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  Mason,  Mills  and  San  Saba  (pop¬ 
ulation,  1900,  181,280) — James  L.  Slayden, 
D..  16,830. 

15.  Counties  of  Atascosa,  Cameron, 
Dlmrnlt,  Duval,  Frio,  Guadalupe,  Hidal¬ 
go,  Kinney,  Lasalle,  Live  Oak,  Maverick, 
McMullen,  Medina,  Nueces,  San  Patricio, 
Starr,  Uvalde,  Valverde,  Webb,  Wilson, 
Zapata  and  Zavalla  (population,  1900, 
160,694) — John  N.  Garner,  D.,  12,340; 
Noah  Allen,  R.,  7,210.  Garner*s  plu¬ 
rality,  5.130. 

16.  Counties  of  Andrews,  Borden,  Brew¬ 
ster,  Callahan,  Cochran,  Coke,  Concho, 
Crane,  Crockett,  Crosby,  Dawson,  Zet¬ 
land,  Ector,  Edwards,  El  Paso,  Fisher, 
Gaines,  Garza,  Glasscock.  Haskell,  Hock¬ 
ley,  Howard,  Irion,  Jeff  Diavis,  Jones, 
Kent,  Kimble,  King,  Loving,  Lubbock, 

Lynn,  Martin,  Menard,  Midland,  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Nolan,  Palo  Pinto,  Pecos,  Presidio. 
Reagan,  Reeves,  Runnels,  Schleicher, 
Scurry,  Shackelford',  Stephens,  Sterling, 
Stonewall,  Sutton,  Taylor.  Tirrell,  Terry, 
Tom  Green,  Upton,  Ward,  Winkler  and 
Yoakum  (population,  1900,  161,084)— W  R. 
Smith,  D.,  15,300. 


Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate.  |  Hbuse. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans . 

1 

1 

2 

Demcorats  . 

30 

108 

138 

Dem.  majorities. . 

29 

107 

136 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


1900,  President  . 

130,641 

267,462 

1902,  Governor  . 

65,706 

56,865 

61,242 

23,771 

65,666 

73,305 

219,076 

206,167 

167,200 

149,105 

217,302 

218.956 

1904,  Governor  . 

1904,  President  . 

1906,  Governor . 

1908,  President  . 

1908,  Governor  . 

UTAH. 


Counties. 

PRESIITT. 

SP.  CT.  J  GE 

- 1908 - 

- 1910 - 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Taft. . . 

Bryan . . 

mo 

cZ 

p** 

C.  K. 
Rich¬ 
ards . 

Beaver  . 

945 

714 

Box  Elder  . . 

2401 

1417 

1976 

1508 

Cache  . 

3795 

3317 

3550 

3151 

Carbon  . 

1027 

681 

744 

426 

Davis  . 

1740 

1331 

1323 

1130 

Emery  . 

1098 

749 

926 

795 

Garfield  .... 

728 

290 

580 

115 

Grand  . 

233 

215 

239 

205 

Iron  . 

718 

488 

698 

454 

Juab . 

1619 

1421 

1438 

1161 

Kane  . 

414 

102 

428 

49 

Millard  . 

1004 

765 

1023 

726 

Morgan  . 

490 

306 

431 

289 

Piute  . 

332 

157 

273 

92 

Rich  . 

427 

285 

389 

272 

Salt  Lake _ 

20755 

12954 

16680 

6296 

San  Juan..-.. 

131 

109 

148 

132 

Sanpete  . 

3333 

2307 

2703 

2497 

Sevier  . 

1777 

1272 

1668 

1269 

Summit  .... 

1612 

1402 

1303 

1059 

PRESID’T. 

SP.  CT.  J’GE. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Taft. .. 

Bryan. . 

D.  N. 
Straub.. 

Tooele  . 

1106 

808 

1109 

668 

Uintah  . 

782 

683 

649 

621 

Utah  . 

6390 

4984 

6499 

4837 

Wasatch  .... 

1265 

085 

1191 

807 

Washin€:ton  . 

738 

810 

692 

786 

Wayne  . 

276 

184 

233 

129 

Weber  . 

6879 

3966 

4029 

3688 

Totals . 

61015 

42601 

50636 

32610 

Plurality  . . . 

18414 

18025 

Scattering  . . 

4£ 

'82 

181 

>421 

Whole  vote. . 

108598 

101887 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was;  Debs,  Soc.,  4,895;  Hlsgen,  Ind., 
87. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Supreme  Court 
Judge  in  1910  was:  Emil  S.  Lund,  Soc., 
4,889;  John  A.  Street,  American,  13,753. 
Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 

State  at  large — Joseph  Howell,  R., 
50,604;  Ferdlnanid'  Erickson,  D.,  32,730; 
James  A.  Smith,  Soc.,  4,857;  Allen  T. 
Sanford,  American,  14,042.  Howell’s  plu¬ 
rality.  17.874. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate.  |  House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans . 

Democrats  . 

Rep.  majorities. . . 

16 

2 

14 

38 

7 

31 

54 

9 

45 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

1900,  President . 

1900,  Governor . 

1902,  Sup.  Ct.  Justice. . . . 

19(H,  President . 

1904,  Governor . 

1906,  Sup.  Ct.  Justice _ 

1908,  President . 

1908,  Governor . 

47,139 

47,600 

43,214 

62,444 

50,837 

42,553 

61,015 

52,913 

45,006 

44,447 

38,433 

33,413 

38,047 

26,389 

42,601 

43,375 

VERMONT. 


Counties. 


Addison  . . . 
Bennington 
Caledonia 
Chittenden 
Essex  .... 
Franklin  . 
Grand  Isle 
Lamoille  . 
Orange  . . 
Orleans  . . 
Rutland  . 
Washington 
Windham 
Windsor  . 

Totals  . 
Plurality 
Scattering 
Whole  vote 


PRESID’T. 


-1908.- 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


pj 


W 

p 

3 


2986 

2453 

2700 

3807 

746 

2360 

364 

1456 

2263 

2535 

5643 

3825 

3738 

4683 


39558 
28058 
1606 
62664 


446 

749 

764 

1650 

327 

1048 

188 

311 

668 

384 

1642 

1610 

906 

907 


11500 


GOVERNOR. 


-1910.- 


Rep.  IDem. 


ga" 


2856 

2261 

2363 

3495 

676 

2460 

438 

1484 

1960 

2888 

5315 

2925 

2843 

3314 


35263 
18018 
2204 
64712 


566 

1332 

1260 

2298 

271 

2414 

255 

501 

1171 

528 

2203 

2334 

1212 

1041 


17245 
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The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1008 
was:  ChaHn.  Pro.,  802;  HIsgen.  Ind.,  804. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  In 
1910  was:  Edwin  R.  Towle,  Pro.,  1,044; 
Chester  E.  Ordway,  Soc.,  1,055;  F.  G. 
Fleetwood,  Ind.,  10.5. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — Leighton  P.  Slack. 
R.,  36,638;  John  B.  Reardon.  D.,  15,186; 
Fred  S.  Page.  Pro.,  027;  J.  Frank  Brad¬ 
bury,  Soc.,  1,067.  Slack's  plurality. 
21,452. 

Secretary  of  State — Guy  \V.  Bailey.  R.. 
37,086;  Cornelius  L.  McMahon,  D..  14.36.S; 
Willis  V.  Farr,  Pro.,  842.  Bailey's  plu¬ 
rality,  22,718. 

Treasurer — Edward  H.  Deavltt.  R.,  36,- 
990;  John  W.  Thurston,  D.,  14,301;  Merrill 
L.  Bates,  Pro.,  841;  John  McMillan.  Soc., 
1,026.  Deavltt’s  plurality,  22,509. 

Auditor — Horace  F.  Graham.  R.,  36,943; 
Frank  S.  Pratt,  D.,  14.319;  Archibald  O. 
Ferguson,  Pro.,  8^;  Sydney  Walker.  Soc., 
923  Graham's  plurality,  22,624. 

Attorney  General — John  G.  Sargent,  R., 
36.991;  H.  C.  Shurtleft,  D..  14,200;  Mer¬ 
ritt  B.  Morgan.  Pro.,  855;  Joseph  H.  Dun¬ 
bar,  Soc.,  935.  Sargent's  plurality,  22,701. 
Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Addison,  Bennington, 
Chittenden,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lam¬ 
oille  ana  Rutland;  population  (1000).  174.- 
375.— David  J.  Foster,  R.,  18,951;  P.  M. 
Meldon,  D.,  8.215:  George  A.  Thrall,  Soc.. 
468.  Foster's  plurality,  10,736. 

2.  Counties  of  Caledonian,  Essex. 

Orange,  Orleans,  Washingt.n,  Windha.n 
and  Windsor;  population  (1900),  160,266. — 
Frank  Plumley,  R..  18,185;  Alexander 

Cochran.  D.,  6,226;  Eugene  M.  Campbell. 
Soc.,  366.  Plumley's  plurality,  11,050. 

Legislature  of  1911-'12. 


I  Senate.  I  House.  I  Jt.  b-J. 


Republicans  . 

30 

194 

224 

Democrais  . 

— 

47 

47 

Independents  . 

— 

5 

5 

Rep.  majorities... 

30 

142 

172 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


Rep. 

1  Dem. 

1900, 

President . 

42.56i; 

12,s40 

1090, 

Governor . 

48,441 

17,129 

•1902, 

Governor . 

31,8  -4 

7,:h';4 

1901. 

President . 

40,459 

9,777 

1904, 

Governor . 

48.115 

16.566 

1006, 

Governor . 

43,332 

26,912 

1908, 

President . 

39.558 

11,500 

1908. 

Governor . 

45,598 

15,953 

•Clement  (License)  received  28,201  votes. 


VIRGINIA. 


PRiiSlDT 

UOX'EKNUR. 

Counties. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Tart. . . 

1 

Hrynn . . 

s 

1 

1  ^  3' 

Accoinar 

337 

17481 

2761 

1114 

•Albemarle  .  . 

380 

090 

150 

830 

Alexandria  . . 

165 

.3f.4 

80 

202 

Alleghany  .. 

483 

422 

345 

323 

Amelia  . 

73 

247 

97 

191 

Amhe'St  .... 

164 

849 

53 

655 

Appomattox. . 

1  117 

633 

65 

579 

1 

PRESIDT.  1 

GOVEK.NOR. 

Counties,  j 

1 

Rep. 

1  Dem.| 

Rep. 

Dem. 

P  1 

\Vm.  P. 
Kent . . 

— 

1 

Augusta  .... 

98  i 

1435 1 

1  712 

1251 

Bath  . 

232 

3I0i 

150 

295 

Bedford  . 

463 

1272i 

2ij2 

970 

Rland  . 

397 

339 

310 

358 

Botetourt  . . . 

793 

809 

788 

785 

Brunswick  . . 

123 

507 

141 

441 

Buchanan  . . 

635 

395 

393 

311 

Buckingham.. 

333 

676 

215 

619 

Campbell  .... 

174 

624 

78 

600 

Caroline . 

326 

494 

187 

418 

Carroll  . 

1021 

8591 

1286 

bi3 

Charles  City. 

84 

99 1 

40 

76 

Charlotte  . . . 

242 

537 1 

220 

593 

Chesterfield. .  | 

1671 

6081 

-  128 

435 

Clarke  . 

74 

5171 

460 

Craig  . 

224 

3041 

1  181 

370 

Cul|,eper  .... 

233 

9621 

109 

709 

Cumberland. . 

68 

3741 

57 

292 

Dickenson  . . 

671 

551 

486 

429 

Dinuiddie  .. 

157 

445 

86 

391 

Ellzab'h  City 

203 

679 

121 

227 

Essex  . 

123 

334 

49 

291 

Fairfax  .... 

404 

1143 

212 

765 

Fauquier  .... 

363 

1354 

157 

938 

Floyd  . 

1149 

390 

635 

321 

Fluvanna 

135 

4.50 

114 

402 

Franklin  .... 

llUl 

1218 

9'JO 

1124 

Frederick 

354 

866 

229 

627 

Giles  . 

605 

705 

1  489 

717 

Gloucester  . . 

94 

477 1 

1  122 

413 

Goochland  . . 

246 

294 

1  174 

236 

Grayson  .... 

1243 

844 

1128 

844 

Greene  . 

366 

252 

245 

202 

Greenville  . . 

77 

273 

89 

207 

Halifax  ..  . 

650 

1268 

327 

1138 

Hanover  .... 

204 

5221 

125 

453 

Henrico  .... 

217 

626 

221 

526 

Henry  . 

716 

7G1 

522 

620 

Highland  ... 

305 

292 

2il5 

244 

Isle  of  Wight 

199 

530 

152 

407 

James  City.. 

62 

132 

55 

143 

King  George 

199 

290 

123 

223 

King  &  Qu'n 

181 

349 

85 

241 

Kinp:  WilTm 

228 

276 

134 

181 

Lancaster  . . 

122 

468 

125 

516 

Lee  . 

1334 

865 

1  1426 

1138 

L,oudon  . 

447 

1570 

290 

1207 

Louisa  . 

290 

692 

124 

513 

Lunenburg  . . 

105 

413 

54 

293 

Madisvn  .... 

3Ua 

466 

220 

421 

Matthews  ... 

86 

577 

74 

374 

Mecklenburg. 

252 

1000 

193 

655 

MU'dlesex  . . 

164 

413 

98 

316 

Montgomery.. 

795 

734 

637 

710 

Nanseniond. .. 

1  271 

857 

234 

777 

Nelson  . 

308 

742 

173 

570 

New  Kent... 

159 

193 

85 

142 

Norfolk  .... 

739 

879 

691 

660 

Northampton. 

174 

673 

106 

379 

Norumberl'dl 

185 

410 

106 

379 

Nottoway  . . 

118 

481 

54 

528 

Orange  . 

19S 

587 

70 

407 

Page  . 

802 

804 

390 

602 

Patrick  . 

1092 

72:l 

828 

653 

Pittsylvania.. 

9P2 

1472 

607 

971 

Powhatan  .. 

116 

255 

iro 

17:1 

Pr.  Rdword., 

117 

fi61 

94, 

60? 

Pr.  George... 

88 

171 

32 

132 

Pr’ctss  »nne 

fiO 

411.3 

.33 

3.31 

Pr.  William. 

200 

73.8 

128 

4.33 

Pulaski  .... 

780 

714 

574 

671 

Rappah'nock. 

1.58 

433 

82 

291 

Richmond  . . 

205 

338 

127 

270 

ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 
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PRESID’T. 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft... 

Bryan. . 

^3 

3  • 

Wm.  H. 

Mann.. 

Roanoke  .... 

42H 

732 

2101  580 

Rockbridge. .. 

819 

10611 

602 

887 

Ruckinaham.. 

1581 

1730 

1177 

1428 

Russell  . 

1173 

827 

9tl0 

708 

Scott  . 

1781 

1145 

1429 

974 

Shenandoah. . 

1449 

1295 

1199 

1104 

Smyth  . 

1350 

906 

1143 

882 

Southampton. 

1  2U6 

818 

109 

713 

Spottsvlvania 

282 

346 

260 

452 

Stafford  _ 

474 

406 

280 

309 

Surry  . 

82 

269 

67 

302 

Sussex  . 

115 

412 

106 

367 

Tazewell  . . . 

1398 

809 

1009 

649 

Warren  .... 

209 

562 

166 

410 

Warwick  ... 

58 

101 

27 

109 

Washington . . 

1  1741 

1558 

1260 

1227 

Westmorela’d 

161 

353 

122 

284 

Wise  . 

1527 

993 

1200 

728 

Wythe  . 

1487 

950 

1245 

864 

York  . 

6] 

214 

66 

200 

Cities. 

Alexandria. . . 

247 

1218 

191 

793 

Bristol  . 

187 

405 

205 

427 

Buena  Vista 

80 

137 

75 

176 

Charl'esville.. 

82 

428 

63 

344 

Clifton  Forge 

133 

402 

190 

313 

Danville  .... 

206 

963 

174 

570 

Fredericksb’g 

252 

285 

203 

392 

Hampton  ... 

— 

— 

72 

311 

L»\Tichburg  . . 

473 

962 

144 

759 

Manchester. .. 

114 

363 

89 

347 

Newp’t  News 

498 

791- 

602 

914 

Norfolk  .... 

991 

2271 

i  816 

2397 

PetiTsbur?  .. 

20.^ 

905  . 

i  2.53 

720 

Portsmouth. .  ] 

407 

11541 

437; 

1254 

Pari  ford  .... 

141 

2041 

126 

213 

Richmond  . . 

1135 

4143 

815 

3694 

Roanoke  .... 

r,93 

1408 

05H 

1697 

Staunton  . . . 

347 

514 

481 

497 

Williamsburg 

48 

320 

.64 

112 

Winchester  . 

266 

449 

286 

338 

Totals  . 

82040 

40337 

70760 

Plurality  ... 

30373 

30403 

Scattering  . . 

ir 

17 

574 

Whole  vote.. 

137036 

111691 

The  scattering  vcte  for  President  in 

1908  was;  Debs,  Soe.,  255;  Chafin,  Pro., 
1,111;  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  25;  Watson, 
Pop.,  105;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  51. 

The  scaitering  vote  for  Governor  in 

1909  was:  A.  H.  Dennett:  Soc.,  674. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1909. 
Lieutenant  Governor — J.  Taylor  Elly- 
son,  D.,  110,177;  A.  T.  Lincoln,  R.,  72,072; 

C.  E.  Good,  Soc.,  1,242.  Ellyson's  plu¬ 
rality,  32,105. 

Attorney  General — Samuel  W.  Williams, 

D. ,  112,623;  George  A.  Rlvercomb,  R., 
73.956.  Williams’s  plurality,  38,667. 

Treasurer — A.  W.  Harman,  jr.,  Dl.  71,450; 
Joseph  L.  Crup;  er,  R.,  36,661;  B.  "W.  Har¬ 
ris,  Soc.,  1,656.  Harman’s  plurality, 
34.789. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth — B.  O. 
James,  D.,  65,929;  John  B.  Locke.  R., 
35,995;  D.  D.  Harrison,  Soc.,  2,250;  D.  Q. 
Eggleston,  D.,  042.  James’s  plurality, 

20,934. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — J. 
D.  Eggleston,  jr.,  D.,  71,587;  Frank  P. 
Brent,  R.,  37,176.  Eggleston’s  plurality, 
34,411. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture — George  W. 
Koiner,  D.,  71,500;  James  T.  Robson,  R., 
37,100.  Koiner’s  plurality,  34,400. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Accomac,  Caroline,  Eliza¬ 

beth  City,  Essex,  Gloucester,  King  and 
Queen,  Lancaster,  Mathews,  Middlesex, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Richmond, 
Spottsylvania,  Warwick,  Westmoreland 
and  York,  and  cities  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Newport  News;  population  (1900), 
212,204— William  A.  Jones,  D.,  5,908; 

George  N.  Wise,  R.,  1,431.  Jones’s  plu¬ 
rality,  4,477. 

2.  (bounties  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Nanse- 
mond,  Norfolk,  Princess  Anne  anad  South¬ 
ampton,  and  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports¬ 
mouth;  population  (1900),  185,051 — E.  E. 
Holland,  D.,  6,649;  H.  H.  Rumble,  R., 
1,703.  Holland's  plurality,  4,946. 

3.  Counties  of  Charles  City,  Chester¬ 
field,  Goochland,  Hanover,  Henrico,  James 
City,  King  William  and  New  Kent,  and 
cities  of  Richmond  and  Williamsburg; 
population  (1900),  194,785 — John  Lamb,  D., 
5,408;  W.  R.  Vawter,  R.,  813.  Lamb’s 
plurality,  4,595. 

4.  Counties  of  Amelia,  Brunswick,  Din¬ 

widdle,  Gi  eenesvllle,  Lunenuurg,  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Nottoway,  Powhatan,  Prince 
Edward,  Prince  George,  Surry  and  Essex, 
and  cities  of  Petersburg;  population 
(1900),  174,990 — Robert  Turnbull,  D.. 

3,769 

5.  Counties  of  Carroll,  Franklin,  Gray¬ 
son,  Henry,  Patrick  and  Pittsylvania,  and 
city  of  Danville;  population  (1900),  160,- 
191— E.  W.  Saunders,  D.,  7,537;  John  M. 
Parsons,  R.,  7,382.  Saunders’s  plurality, 
155. 

6.  Counties  of  Bedford,  Campbell,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Floyd,  Halifax,  Montgomery  and 
Roanoke,  and  cities  of  Lynchburg,  Rad¬ 
ford  and  Roanoke;  population,  196,959 — 
Carter  Glass,  D.,  5,203;  W.  Allison,  R., 
734.  Glass’s  plurality,  4,469. 

7.  Counties  of  Albemarle,  Clarke,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Clreene,  Madison,  Page,  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  Rockingham,  Shenandoah  and  War¬ 
ren,  and  cities  of  Charlottesville  and  Win¬ 
chester;  population  (1900),  162,933 — James 
Hay,  D.,  5,818;  John  Paul,  R.,  2,589;  S. 
l^rntcn,  Ind.,  1,031.  Hay’s  pluiality, 
3,229. 

8.  Counties  of  Alexandria.  Culpeper, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  King  George,  Loudoun, 
Louisa,  Orange.  Lrmce  \Vi  Lain  and  Scat- 
ford,  and  city  of  Alexandria;  population 
(19116).  l.'.4.1’.lb — C.  C.  CarLn.  D,,  4,669. 

9.  Counties  of  Bland.  Buchanan,  Dick¬ 

enson,  Gi;es,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise  and 
Wythe,  and  city  of  Bristol;  population 
(1900),  223,088 — Henry  C.  Stuart.  D.,  16,- 
731;  C.  Bascomb  Slemp,  R.,  16,958. 

Slemp’s  plurality,  227. 

10.  Counties  of  Alleghany,  Amherst, 
Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  Botetourt, 
Buckingham,  Craig.  Cumberland,  Flu¬ 
vanna,  Highland,  Nelson  and  Rockbridge, 
and  cities  of  Buena  Vista,  Clifton  Forge 
and  Staunton;  population  (1900),  185,492 — 
H.  D.  Flood.  D.,  5,878. 


l.egisl'.iture  of  19t0-’ll. 


1  Senate. 

House.  1 

Jl.  bal. 

Democrats  . 

.1  34 

86 

120 

Republicans  . 

6 

14 

20 

Dem.  majorities. 

.  28 

72 

100 
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elections  in  states. 


Vote  of  State  Since  1000. 


Rep. 

Dem. 

1900, 

115,866 

81.366 

46,4.71) 

45.795 

52,573 

40,;i57 

148,080 

116.682 

80,638 

83.544 

82.946 

70.760 

1901. 

1904, 

President  . 

1905. 

1908, 

President  . 

1909, 

WASHINGTON. 


!  Shephard,  Ind.,  25,763;  Hana  Bugge,  Ind., 
24,988,  W.  H.  Moore,  Ind.,  26,463;  Pres¬ 
ton  M.  Troy,  25,433;  W.  W.  Tolman,  Ind., 
24.843.  Goae’s  plurality.  51,162;  Morris’s 
pluiallty,  54,243:  Rudkin’s  plurality,  62.- 
970;  Parker’s  plurality,  53,652;  Fulton’s 
plurality,  53.785. 

A  constitutional  amendment  granting 
elective  franchise  to  women  was  carried, 
52,299  for  to  29.276  against. 


; 

PRESID’D. 

;  PRESID’D. 

1  OllJ 

Countlea.  | 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

^  z 

Parker. 

I’l'aft. ... 

1_ 

'  F 

Adams  . 

1188 

648 

1033 

714 

Asotin  . 

747 

227 

648 

see 

Benton . 

-  - 

- - 

891 

466 

Chehalls  .... 

2589 

624 

8128 

1248 

Chelan  . 

1348 

872 

1689 

871 

Clallam . 

903 

273 

938 

428 

Clarke  . 

2436 

616 

2416 

1280 

Columbia  , . . 

1039 

482 

887 

686 

Cowllts  . 

1589 

817 

1673 

617 

Douglas  .... 

1722 

677 

1942 

1640 

Fsrry  . 

511 

297 

467 

393 

Franklin  .... 

672 

223 

643 

485 

Garfield  . 

777 

267 

666 

833 

Island  . 

424 

83 

460 

192 

JefforBon  .... 

962 

282 

859 

417 

King  . 

20434 

6266 

22297 

14644 

Kitsap  . 

1788 

820 

1819 

850 

Kittitas  . 

1787 

628 

1752 

986 

Klickitat  .... 

1370 

862 

1245 

670 

Lewis  . 

3098 

806 

8170 

1413 

Lincoln  . 

2472 

1004 

2025 

1443 

Mason  . 

661 

816 

663 

318 

Okanogan  . . . 

1102 

486 

1868 

1074 

Pacific  . 

1564 

26* 

1492 

483 

Pierce  . 

9773 

2851 

10955 

4930 

San  Juan.... 

564 

118 

881 

178 

Skagit  . 

8061 

880 

2924 

1449 

Skamania  . . . 

297 

61 

810 

143 

Snohomish  . . 

6025 

405 

5669 

2974 

Spokane  .... 

102.58 

2602 

11719 

6657 

Stevens  . 

2369 

872 

2546 

1564 

Thurston  .... 

2121 

668 

1940 

964 

Wahkiakum.. 

478 

101 

486 

160 

Walla  Walla. 

2324 

956 

2843 

1660 

Whatcom  . . . 

6410 

1174 

49,56 

2398 

Whitman  ... 

4090 

1619 

3376 

2388 

Yakima . 

3484 

929 

3995 

1650 

Totals  _ 

101640 

28098 

lOftfVtS 

68691 

Plurality  ... 

73442 

1 

473711 

Scattering  . . 

15613  1 

19126 

Whole  vote. . 

146151  1 

188879 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1908 
was:  Debs.  Soc.,  14.177;  Chafln,  Pro., 
4,700;  Hisgen.  Ind..  249. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was:  Swallow,  Pro..  8,229;  Debs,  Soc., 
10.023;  Corregan,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,692;  Wat¬ 
son,  Pop.,  669. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 
Judges  Supreme  Court — Max  F.  Gose, 
R..  77,625;  George  E.  Morris.  R.,  80,706; 
Frank  H.  Rudkin,  R.,  79,442;  Emmet  N. 
Parker,  R..  80,115;  Mark  A.  Fulton,  R., 
80,248;  W.  D.  Richardson,  Soc.,  15.994; 
E.  J.  Brown,  Soc.,  15,287;  Samuel  Sadler, 
Soc.,  14,938;  A.  H.  Barth.  Soc..  14.862; 
H.  C.  Cupples,  Soc.,  14,699;  Charles  E. 


Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Island,  King,  Kitsap, 
San  Juan,  Skagit,  Snohomish  and  What- 

I  com;  population  (1900),  183,956— William 

;  E.  Humphrey.  R..  27,717;  W.  W.  Black. 

I  D.,  20,115;  W.  W.  Smith,  Soc.,  5,088;  E. 
E.  Dunlap,  Pro..  1,231.  Humphrey’s  plu¬ 
rality.  7.602. 

2.  Counties  of  Chehalls,  Clallam,  Clarke, 
Cowlitz,  Jefferson,  Klickitat,  Lewis.  Ma¬ 
son.  Pacific,  Pierce.  Skamania,  ’Thurston 

and  Wahkiakum;  population  (1900),  149,041 
— Stanton  Warburton.  R.,  20,448;  Maurice 
Langhome,  D.,  10,288;  Leslie  Aller,  Soc., 
3.978;  W.  E.  Ha>cox.  Pro.,  830.  Warbur- 
ton’s  plurality,  10.160. 

3.  Counties  of  Adams,  Asotin,  Benton. 
Chelan,  Columbia,  Douglas,  Ferry,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Garfield,  Kittitas.  Lincoln,  Okanogan, 
Spokane,  Stevens,  Wallawalla,  Whitman 
and  Yakima:  population  (1900),  185,106 — 
William  LaFolietie.  R..  .30.126:  Harry  D. 
Merritt,  D..  14.423;  David  C.  Coates,  Soc., 
3,998.  I.aFolIette’s  plurality,  15,703. 

I.egislature  of  1911-’12. 


I  Senate.  I  House.  I  Jt.  bal. 


Republicans  . 

38  1 

84  1 

Democrats  . 

12 

Rep.  majorities  . . 

34  1 

72  1 

Vote  for  State  Since  1900. 


1 

Rep. 

Dem. 

1900,  President . 

57,450 

44,833 

1902,  Sup.  Ct.  Judge. . 

69,017 

32,544 

1904,  President . 

101,540 

28,098 

1904,  Governor . 

72.278 

69,119 

1906,  Sup.  Ct.  Judge.. 

71.071 

31.268 

1908,  President . 

106,062 

68,691 

1908.  Governor . 

110,190 

68,126 

WEST  VIKGINTA. 

PRESID”!'.  PRESIDE 
- 1901 -  - 1908 


Rep.  I  Dem.  Rep,  i  Dem. 


Counties. 

2.0 
^  o 
.  ec 

:  7 

Porker, 

Taft. .  . 

Bryan. 

Barbour  .... 

1863 

1584 

2072 

1634 

Berkeley  .... 

2548 

2488 

2675 

2563 

Boone  . 

754 

612 

994 

1031 

Braxton  .... 

2175 

2324 

2365 

2665 

Brooke  . 

1130 

742 

1374 

1074 

Cabell  . 

3778 

3193 

4900 

4467 

i'alhoun  .... 

1125 

1337 

100^ 

1212 

Clay  . 

1025 

1068 

1320 

826 

Doddridge  . . 

1774 

1075 

1773 

960 

Fayette  .... 

6509 

3295 

6874 

3819 

Gilmer  . 

1080 

1436 

089 

1512 

1295 

312 

1806 

336 

Greenbrier  . . 

2296 

2573 

2416 

2682 

Hampshire  . 

700 

1877 

683 

1773 

Hancock  .... 

1010 

60S 

1185 

719 

Hardy  . 

638 

1234 

646 

1219 

ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 
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CountlM. 

PRESIITT. 

PRKSID’T. 

- 1904. - 

- 1908. - 

Rep.  1  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Roose¬ 

velt.  . . . 

Parker 

Taft... 

Bryan. ! 

Harrison  . 

6075 

2918 

4946 

4004 

Jackson  . . 

2596 

2116 

2615 

1950 

Jefferson  . . 

1308 

2557 

1255 

2490 

Kanawha  . 

8857 

6756 

9663 

7117 

Lewis  .... 

2130 

1621 

2239 

1832 

Lincoln  , , , 

2080 

1686 

2202 

1732 

Logan  .... 

670 

1123 

730 

1399 

McDowell 

6225 

1673 

61'.’6 

1916 

Marion  . . . 

4776 

3762 

4368 

3961 

Marshall  . . 

3924 

2114 

3680 

2498 

Mason  .... 

2893 

2125 

3116 

1928 

Mercer  . . . 

3640 

2324 

4229 

3006 

Mineral  . . . 

1802 

1397 

1986 

1512 

Mingo  .... 

1607 

1652 

2058 

1620 

Monongalia 

3188 

1596 

3131 

1758 

Monroe  . . . 

1486 

1503 

1523 

1521 

Morgan  . . . 

1097 

676 

1134 

649 

Nicholas  . . 

1416 

1398 

1795 

1730 

Ohio  . 

7771 

6133 

7312 

6497 

Pendleton  . 

926 

1169 

898 

1193 

Pleasants  . 

1130 

945 

987 

921 

Pocahontas 

1167 

1130 

1687 

1300 

Preston  . . 

3935 

1242 

3928 

1454 

Putnam  . . . 

2161 

1566 

2098 

1726 

Raleigh  . . 

1849 

1394 

2530 

1891 

Randolph  . 

1892 

2474 

2363 

2645 

Ritchie  .... 

2622 

1393 

2242 

1346 

Roane  .... 

2294 

1863 

2334 

1868 

Summers  . 

1702 

1937 

1940 

2123 

Taylor  . . . 

2238 

1466 

2106 

1552 

Tucker 

1800 

1134 

1886 

1265 

Tyler  . 

2308 

1331 

2113 

1355 

Upshur  . . . 

2406 

826 

2571 

846 

Wayne  . . . 

2362 

2449 

2410 

2590 

Webster  . . 

883 

1209 

932 

1196 

Wetzel  . . . 

2493 

2831 

2235 

2><74 

Wirt  . 

1134 

1098 

1028 

1042 

Wood  .... 

4969 

3730 

4596 

4063 

Wyoming  . 

1093 

791 

1251 

827 

Totals  . . 

132808 

100850 

137869 

111418 

Plurality  . 

317581 

26451 

Scattering 

6465 

8880 

Whole  vote 

239923 

258167 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  190S 
was;  Debs,  Soc.,  3,679;  Chafln,  Pro.,  5,139; 
Watson,  Pop..  16;  HIsgen,  Ind.,  46. 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  In  1904 
was;  Swallow,  Pro.,  4,669;  Debs,  Soc., 

I, 672;  Watson,  Pop..  324. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket,  1908. 
Governor — William  B.  Glasscock,  R., 
130,807;  Louis  Bennett,  D.,  118,909;  B.  W. 
Miller,  4,967;  H.  W.  Houston,  3,308. 
Glasscock’s  plurality,  11,898. 

Secretary  of  State — Stuart  F.  Reed,  R., 
134,682;  Adam  B.  Llttlepage,  114,664; 
Win  More,  Pro.,  6,003;  J.  B.  West,  3,314. 
Reed's  plurality,  20,118. 

Auditor — John  S.  Darst,  R.,  135,028; 

Oscar  Jenkins,  114,207;  M.  M.  Reppard, 
Pro.,  4,631;  C.  W.  Kirkendall,  Soc.,  3,173. 
Darst’s  plurality,  20,821. 

Treasurer — E.  Leslie  Long,  R.,  134,975; 

J.  A.  Miller,  D.,  114,282;  Hiram  Lewis, 
Pro.,  4,541;  Albert  S.  Bosworth,  Soc., 
3,165.  Long’s  plurality,  20,693. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— M.  P.  Shaw- 
key,  R.,  135,192;  Ira  B.  Bush,  D.,  114,265; 
Elkanab  Hulley,  Pro..  4,868;  H.  H.  Gunt- 


ner,  3,364.  Shawkey’a  plurality,  20,927. 

Attorney  General — Wm.  G.  Conley,  R., 
136,389;  E.  H.  Morton,  D.,  113,823;  J.  B. 
Ward,  Pro.,  4,662;  A.  M.  Hanes,  Soc., 
3,137.  Conley’s  plurality.  21,666. 

Vote  for  Congressmen,  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Brooke.  Hancock,  Harri¬ 
son,  Lewis,  Marion,  Marshall,  Ohio  and 
Wetzel;  population  (1900),  188,360 — C.  W. 
Carrington,  R.,  16,962;  John  W.  Davis, 
D.,  2U.370;  Bauer,  Soc.,  3,239;  Claytotn, 
Pro.,  1,099.  Davis’s  plurality,  3.408. 

2.  Counties  of  Barbour,  Berkeley,  Grant, 
Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jefferson,  Mineral, 
Monongalia,  Morgan,  Pendleton.  Preston, 
Randolph,  Taylor  and  Tucker;  iiopula- 
tlon  (1900),  194,333 — George  C.  Sturglss, 
R.,  16,791;  W.  G.  Brown,  D.,  21,276; 
Gamer,  Soa.,  1.121;  Strlckler,  Pro.,  715. 
Brown’s  plurality,  4,485. 

3.  Counties  of  Clay,  Fayette,  Green¬ 

brier,  Kanawha,  Monroe,  Nicholas,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Summers,  Upshur  and  Webster; 
population  (1900),  188,542 — Joseph  Holt 

Gaines,  R.,  20,105;  Adam  Llttlepage,  D., 
21,671;  Rogers.  Soc.,  2,799;  Hill,  Pro., 
882.  LIttlepage’s  plurality,  1,666. 

4.  Counties  of  Braxton,  Calhoun,  Dod¬ 

dridge,  Gilmer,  Jackson.  Pleasants, 
Ritchie,  Roane,  Tyler,  Wirt  and  Wood; 
population  (1900),  188,694— Harry  C. 

Woodyard,  R.,  15,592;  John  Hamilton, 

D.,  17.822;  Houston,  Soc.,  366;  Slngler, 
Pro.,  531. 

5.  Counties  of  Boone,  Cabell,  Lincoln, 

Logan,  McDowell,  Mason,  Mercer,  Mingo, 
Putnam,  Raleigh,  Wayne  and  Wyoming; 
population  (1900),  198,871— James  A. 

Hughes,  R.,  25,007;  Ranakln  Willey, 

Dem.,  22,154;  Spradllng,  Soc.,  627;  White, 
Pro.,  448;  (jhonning,  Ind.,  7.  Hughes’s 
plurality,  2,853. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


1  Senate.  |  House. 

Jt.  bal. 

Republicans  . 

15 

23 

38 

Democrats  . 

15 

63 

78 

Dem.  majority. . . . 

— 

40 

40 

Vote  of  State  Snice  1900. 

I  Rep.  I  Dem. 


1900, 

1900, 


President. 

Governor. 


1904,  President. 
1904,  Governor. 
1908,  President. 
1908,  Governor. 


119.798 

118.798 
132,608 
121,540 
137,869 
130,807 


98,803 

100,228 

100,850 

112,467 

111,418 

118,909 


WISCONSIN. 


Counties. 


PRESID’T. 


-1908.- 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


GOVERNOR. 


-1910- 


Rep.  I  Dem. 


o 

P  a 


>■ 
coa 
o  o 


Adams  . 

1167 

436 

602 

168 

Ashland  . 

2259 

1582 

1381 

473 

Barron  ..... 

3247 

1266 

1676 

209 

Bayfield  .... 

1957 

569 

1057 

97 

Brown  . 

4947 

3353 

3267 

2620 

Buffalo  . 

1937 

1027 

1008 

470 

Burnett  . 

1181 

296 

848 

76 

Calumet  . 

1576 

1711 

1176 

1584 

Chippewa  . . . 

3526 

22031 

2170 

1418 

710  ELECTIONS  IN  STATES. 


PRESID'T. 

GOA'ERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

\  Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft . 

Bryan 

P.  F.  Mc- 

j  Govern.. 

w  £ 

?  ^ 

Clark  . 

3491 

1570 

2087 

720 

Columbia  . . . 

4072 

2:i63| 

2653 

1379 

Crawford  .... 

•2041 

15861 

1570 

li<0 

0441 

7818 

6392 

5113 

Dodge  . 

4015 

5883 

2692 

4727 

Door  . 

2463 

'i  1 

i7r.7 

2iU 

Douglas  . 

3r)0‘j 

1715 

2582 

454 

Imnn  . 

3297 

914 

217‘J 

150 

Eau  Claire. .. 

3989 

1859 

2399 

573 

Florence  . .  •  • 

541 

102 

.  467 

104 

Fond  du  Lac. 

5872 

5194 

3834 

3780 

Forest  . 

1023 

324 

726 

122 

Grant  . 

4989 

3696 

2908 

1775 

Green  . 

2617 

1858 

1659 

1186 

Green  Lake.. 

2004 

1608 

1405 

1273 

Iowa  . 

2986 

2077 

2004 

1294 

11.34 

314 

738 

323 

Jackson  . 

2C03 

631 

1438 

282 

Jefferson  .... 

3207 

4492 1 

1  1939 

35.*'! 

.Tuneau  . 

2454 

If  91 1 

1  1571 

722 

Kenosha  .... 

3409 

201101 

1S<J1 

2'207 

Kewaunee  ... 

1590 

1731  [ 

1530 

1628 

La  Crosse  . .. 

4382 

4054] 

32S5) 

2^74 

Lafayette  . . . 

28,32 

21001 

2119 

1725 

Langlade  .... 

1921 

13401 

1298 

1207 

2308 

1813 

1.M3 

1532 

Manitowoc  . . 

4120 

3592 

265.5 

3019 

Marathon  . . . 

525S 

4703 

4087 

Marinette  ... 

3454 

1.597 ! 

24-23 

617 

Marquette  .. 

15.5.'> 

7981 

1282 

642 

Milwaukee. . . 

28625 

260001 

20291 

16896 

Monroe  . 

3304 

2ior> 

1419 

Oconto  . 

3020 

1453 

2036 

1148 

Oneida  . 

1530 

688 

1109 

441 

Outagamie  .. 

5070 

42S{’, 

3488 

4425 

Ozaukee  .... 

1216 

1850 

662 

1304 

Fepin  . 

1010 

447 

633 

392 

Pierce  . 

2988 

978 

lG3o 

ISS 

Polk  . 

2788 

816 

1494 

83 

Portage  . 

320.0 

2362 

21179 

1559 

Price  . 

1738 

600 

1638 

221 

Racine  . 

5490 

.3fi88 

3206 

1824 

Richland  .... 

2464 

1689 

ir.n 

997 

Rock  . 

7830 

3227 

3168 

1059 

Rusk  . 

1431 

532 

992 

91 

St.  Croix  . . . 

3228 

1773 

2354 

1261 

Sauk  . 

3854 

2571 

2318 

1815 

Sawyer  . 

815 

299 

634 

04 

Shewanc  .... 

3340 

1750 

1995 

1121 

Sheboygan  . . 

5948 

4405 

3951 

3870 

Taylor  . 

1627 

924 

1074 

623 

Trempealeau . 

3J33 

1085 

1844 

994 

Vernon . 

4114 

1561 

2277 

035 

Vilas  . 

794 

278 

532 

95 

AValworth  ... 

4151 

1960 

25.33 

1295 

Washburn  . . 

1114 

300 

855 

138 

AVa.shington. . 

2588 

2625 

2068 

2293 

AVaukesha  . . 

4758 

3206 

3601 

2508 

Waupaca  . . . 

4785 

1483 

2903 

510 

Waushara  ... 

2821 

507 

1.597 

273 

Winnebago. .. 

6797 

5511 

5474 

37.‘9 

AVood  . 

30131  2498 1 

1931 

1780 

Totals  . 

247747 

166632' 

161619 

110442 

Plurality  ... 

81115 

51177 

Siattering  ... 

40042 

47427 

Whole  vote.. 

454421 

319488 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was;  Dels.  Soc.,  2S1C4;  Chafln,  Pro.. 
11.5G4;  Preston,  Soc.  Lab.,  31-1. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in  1910 
was:  AViliiam  A.  Jacobs,  Soc.,  39,547; 


Byron  E.  Van  Keuren.  Pro.,  7,450;  F.  G. 
Kremer.  Soc.  Lab..  430. 

Vote  on  Slate  Ti<Uet.  1910. 
Lieutenant  Governor — Ttomas  Morris. 
R..  lC9,71‘.t;  11.  W.  Bolens.  D.,  1cp*!,38:J; 
Henry  Bruins,  Soc.,  39.838;  Charles  L. 
Hill.  Pro..  7.373;  John  Harold,  Soc.  Lab., 
448.  Morris's  pluiallty,  53,331. 

Secretary  of  Slate — John  M.  Callahan, 
D..  105.385;  William  C.  Dean.  Pro..  0.949; 
James  A.  Frear,  R..  l."9.C35;  Gustav  Her¬ 
ring.  Soc..  39,007;  John  Vlerthaler,  Soc. 
Lab.,  357.  Frear's  plurality,  53.350. 

Treasurer — John  RIngle.  D..  105,083; 

George  W.  Wilson,  Pro.,  C.951 ;  A.  H. 
Dahl,  Rep.,  1C0.003;  Charles  AV.  Swanson. 
Soc.  Dem.,  40,031;  Fred  Farchim,  Soc. 
Lab.,  397.  Dahl  s  plurality.  54,330. 

Attorney  General — John  F.  Doherty,  D., 
104.543:  Levi  H.  Banrroft.  R.,  114. S4l; 

Charles  M.  Crownhart.  Ind.  Rep.,  48,001; 
Gerrit  F.  Thorn,  Soc..  39,315;  William  R. 
Nethercutt.  Pro.,  (withdrew  before  elec¬ 
tion),  51.  Bancroft's  plurality,  10.298. 

Insurance  C'ommis.sioner — John  A.  Hazel¬ 
wood.  105.133;  Christ  O.  Nordby,  Pro., 
1.311;  n.  L.  Ekern.  R..  158,140;  Fred  M. 
•Althon,  Soc.,  40.03(5;  Albert  Waug.  Soc. 
Lab.,  340.  Ekein's  plurality,  53.007. 

Vote  for  Congressmen.  1910. 

1.  Counties  of  Green,  Kenosha.  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Racine.  Rock  and  Walworth  (popula¬ 
tion,  1905,  204,4(19) — Henry  Allen  Cooper, 
R..  15.09('.:  Calvin  Stewart,  D..  8.506;  Mi¬ 
chael  Tabs.  Soc.,  l.SOO;  Hans  O.  Moe, 
Pro.,  830.  Cooper's  plurality.  O.iino. 

2.  Counties  of  Adams.  Columbia.  Ikane, 

Greer.  Lake.  Je.Terson  and  Marquette  (pop¬ 
ulation,  19JD,  176.816) — John  M.  Nelson, 
R..  14,009;  Albert  G.  Schmedeman,  D., 

13.090;  Francis  L.  Cook,  Soc.,  865;  J.  Bur- 
ritt  Smith,  Pro.,  234.  Nelson's  plurality, 
1.919. 

:L  Counties  of  Crawford.  Grant.  Iowa, 
Juneau.  Richland,  Sauk  and  A'ernon  (popu¬ 
lation,  1905.  ISl.OKi) — Arthur  W.  Kopp. 
R..  13.310;  AVilliam  N.  Cottland,  D..  9.042; 
Charles  H.  Berryman,  Pro.,  831.  Kopp's 
plurality.  4.30.8. 

4.  Pait  of  .Milwaukee  County  (population. 
1905.  20'3. 175)— William  J.  Cary.  R..  13- 
261;  William  J.  Kershaw,  D..  9,081:  Win- 
fielci  R.  Gaylord,  Soc.,  11.814;  James  M. 
Skinner.  Pro..  74.  Cary's  plurality.  447. 

5.  Part  of  Milwaukee  County  and  Wau¬ 
kesha  County  (population,  1905,  197,368) — 
Henrv  F.  Cochems.  R.,  13.147;  Joseph  P. 
Carney.  D.,  8,433;  A'lctor  L.  Berger,  Soc., 
13,497;  M.  A.  Schraeyer,  Pro.,  108.  Ber¬ 
ger's  pli'ralitv,  350. 

6.  Counties  of  Dodge.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Ozaukee.  Sheboygan  and  Washington  (pop¬ 
ulation.  19U5,  189.620)— William  H.  Froe- 
lich,  R.,  13,278;  Michael  E.  Burke,  D.. 
15.759;  Jo'in  C  Boll.  Soc.,  1.705;  George 
C.  Hill.  Pro..  148.  Burke's  plurality.  2.481. 

7.  Counties  of  Buffalo.  Clark.  Eau  Claire, 
Jackson.  La  Crosse.  Monroe,  Pepin  and 
Trempealeau  (population.  1905.  2i0,.504) — 
John  Jacob  Esch.  R.,  15.365;  Paul  W. 
Mahoney.  D..  7,365;  John  Marquet,  Soc., 
1.180;  A.  A.  Merrill,  Pro.,  458.  Bsch's 
plurality,  8.000. 

8.  Counties  of  Calumet,  Manitowoc. 
Portage,  Waupaca,  Waushara  and  Winne¬ 
bago  (population.  19u5,  303.596) — James  H. 
Davidson.  R..  15.936;  Fred  B.  Raw’son, 
10,654;  Richard  W.  Burke,  Soc..  1.990: 
Charles  H.  A’elte,  Pro.,  276.  Davidson's 
plurality.  5,282. 

9.  Counties  of  Brown.  Door.  Kewaunee, 
Marinette,  Oconto  and  Outagamie  (popula- 
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tion.  1005,  195,985) — Gustav  Kustermann, 
R.,  lO.-lH-l;  Thomas  W.  Konop,  D.,  I'i,- 
140;  Thomas  J.  Oliver,  Soc.,  1,777; 
Alexander  McEathron,  Pro.,  655.  Konop's 
plurality,  5. 

10.  Counties  of  Ashland,  Florence,  For¬ 
est,  Iron,  Langlade,  Lincoln.  Marathon, 
Oneida.  Price,  Shawano,  Taylor,  Vilas  and 
Wood  (population,  1905.  228,017) — Elmer 
A.  Morse,  R.,  17.3(50;  John  F.  Lament,  D., 
11.798;  Lynn  Thompson,  Soc.,  2,882. 
Morse’s  plurality,  5,562. 

11.  Counties  of  Barron.  Bayfield.  Bur¬ 
nett,  Chippewa,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Pierce. 
Polk.  Rusk,  St.  Croix,  Sawyer  and  Wash¬ 
burn  '■population,  1905,  248,243) — Irvine  L. 
LenrcKit,  R..  19,680;  Henry  M.  Parks,  Soc., 
2,474.  Lenroot’s  plurality,  17,206. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


[Senate,  [House.  IJt.  bal. 


Republicans  . 

27 

69 

86 

Democrats  . 

4 

29 

33 

Social  Democrats. 

2 

12 

14 

Rep.  majorities... 

21 

18 

39 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 


1900. 

President . 

Rep. 

265,866 

Dem. 

159.285 

1900. 

Governor . 

264,419 

160,674 

1902. 

Governor . 

193.417 

145,818 

1904, 

President  . 

279.870 

124.036 

1904. 

Governor . 

227,253 

176.301 

1906, 

Governor . 

183,558 

103.311 

1908, 

President  . 

247,747 

166,632 

1908, 

Governor  . 

242,935 

165,977 

WYOMING. 


PRESIDENT 

GOVERNOR. 

Counties. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1  Dem. 

Taft . 

Bryan ... 

W.  E. 
Mullen. 

Joseph  M. 
Carey. . . 

Albany  . 

1335 

11521 

1057 

1407 

Big  Horn..  . 

2638 

16481 

1386 

1563 

Carbon  . 

1651 

1430] 

1209 

1401 

Converse  . . . 

1  1030 

716] 

[  sss 

1196 

Crook  . 

1068 

799 

1003 

1007 

Fremont  _ 

1838 

1190 

803 

2130 

Johnson  . 

781 

614 

518 

832 

Laramie  .... 

2965 

2523 

2470 

3625 

Natrona  .... 

836 

461 

445 

749 

Park . 

— 

— 

770 

814 

Sheridan  . . . 

2158 

1539 

1319 

2269 

Sweetwater  . 

1299 

637 

804 

1095 

Uinta  . 

2525 

1731 

1879 

2197 

Weston  . 

723 

478 

686 

711 

Totals  .... 

20846 

14918 

15235 

21086 

Plurality  .... 

5928 

5851 

Scattering  ... 

11145 

11 

05 

Whole  vote.. 

37609 

37926 

The  scattering  vote  for  President  in 
1908  was;  Debs,  Soc..  1,715;  Chafln,  Pro., 
66;  Hisgen.  Ind.,  64. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Governor  in 
1910  was;  William  W.  Patterson,  Soc., 
1,605. 

Vote  on  State  Ticket.  1910. 

Secretary  of  State — William  R. 
Schnitger,  R.,  17,476;  F.  L.  Hough,  D., 
17,513;  Lyman  Payne,  Soc.,  1,718.  Hough’s 
plurality,  37. 


Auditor — Robert  B.  Forsythe,  R.,  17,- 
845;  G.  C.  Forsythe,  D.,  17,079;  Joseph 
A.  Johnson,  S.  c.,  1,711.  Rob.  B.  For¬ 
sythe’s  plurality,  766. 

Treasurer — John  T.  Baird.  R.,  17,610; 
Dr.  Earl  Whedon,  D.,  17,403;  Gabriel 

Silvast,  Soc.,  1,682.  Baird’s  plurality,  207. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
A.  D.  Cook,  R.,  16,841;  Bird,  D..  18,184; 
Lucy  D.  Rode.  Soc.,  1,691.  Bird’s  plu¬ 
rality.  1,343. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — C.  N. 
Potter,  R..  18,350;  Thomas  H.  Gibson,  D., 
16,291;  H.  V.  S.  Grossbach,  Soc.,  2,165. 
Potter’s  plurality,  2,069. 

Vote  for  Congressman,  1910. 

State  at  Large — F.  W.  Mondell,  R., 
20,312;  W.  B.  Ross,  D.,  14,659;  James 
Morgan,  Soc,,  2,155.  MondelTs  plural¬ 
ity,  5,653. 

Legislature  of  1911-’12. 


|Senate.[  House.[Jt.  bal. 


Republicans  ...1  19  1  29  1  48 

Democrats  ....[  8  |  27  I  35 

Rep.  majorities .  1  11  1  2  i  13 

Vote  of  State  Since  1900. 

1  Rep. 

1 

Dem. 

14.482 

14.483 
20.467 
17.765 
16.396 
20.846 

10.164 

10.017 

8,904 

12.137 

9.483 

14,918 

1902,  Governor . 

1904,  President . 

1904,  Governor . 

1908,  President . 

ARIZONA. 


delegate 

[N  CONGRESS. 

Counties. 

Rpp 

1  )P)n 

Rep. 

Dem. 

W,  F. 
Cooper . 

M.  A. 

Smith . 

2  ^0 
c  ■ 
rX 

•  o 

:  f® 

•  3 

•  1 

M.  A. 

Smith . 

Apache  . 

251 

203 

303 

195 

Cohise  . 

1475 

2356 

2526 

2233 

Coconino  . . . 

417 

662 

670  396 

Gila  . 

659 

906 

945 

976 

Graham  .... 

853 

1159 

1146 

1423 

Maricopa  . . . 

1545 

1868 

2224 

1995 

Mohave  .... 

107 

364 

195 

361 

Navajo  . 

223 

367 

395 

304 

Pima  . 

1368 

755 

1296 

1260 

Pinal  . 

243 

270 

357 

349 

Santa  Cruz.. 

215 

353 

308 

342 

Yavapai  .... 

1179 

1560 

1632 

1326 

Yuma . 

474 

37» 

578 

007 

Totals  . 

8909 

11501 

12435 

11727 

Plurality  ,,, 

2192 

708 

Scattering  .. 

2.503 

2205 

Whole  vote,. 

22.513 

26367 

The  scattering  vote  for  Delegate  In  1908 
was;  John  D.  Cannon.  Soc.,  1.912;  W. 
B.  Cleary.  Ind..  118;  J.  W.  St“wari.  Son- 
Lab..  69;  R.  R  Sibley.  Pro.,  106. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Delegate  in  1908 
was:  J.  D.  Cannon,  Soc.,  1,995;  C.  F. 

Ainsworth,  Joint  Statehood.  508. 
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VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Vot«  of  Territory  Since  1900. 


Vote  of  Territory  Since  1000. 


1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

1  Rep. 

Dem. 

1900.  Delegate . 

19’2,  Delegate . 

1904,  Delegate . 

1906,  Delegate . 

1908,  Delegate . 

7.716 

9,239 

9.522 

8,909 

12,435 

8.664 

9,710 

10,394 

11.501 

11.727 

1900,  Delegate . 

1902,  Delegate . 

loot.  Delegate . 

1906,  Delegate . 

1908,  Delegate . 

21,567 

24.222 

22.305 

22.915 

27.605 

17,857 

14.576 

17,125 

22,649 

27,217 

No  election  for  Delegate  was  held  In  No  election  for  Delegate  was  held  In 
1910  because  of  termination  of  the  Terri-  1910  because  of  termination  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  form  of  government.  torlal  form  of  government. 

NEW  MEXICO.  HAWAU. 


i  'DKLEG.JtTE  r.V'  CO.VGRE^, 


DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS. 


-1906.- 


-j  I- 


-1908- 


-1906. 


1908.- 


Rep.  !  Dern. 


rJem. 


Counilcs. 


S'k 


Ilernallllo  .. 

Chaves  . 

Colfax  . 

Dona  Ana. . . 

Eddy  . 

Grant  . 

Guadalupe  . 
Lincoln  .... 

Luna  . 

McKinley  . . 

Mora  . 

Ote.-o  . 

Quay  . 

Rio  Arriba. . 
Roosevelt  ... 
Sandoval  ... 
San  Juan... 
San  Miguel. . 
Santa  Fe.... 

Sierra  . 

Socorro  .... 

Taos  . 

Torrance  . . . 

Union  . 

Valencia  . .. 

Totals  . . . 
Plurality  . .. 
Scattering  . . 
Whole,  vote. 


"2236 

467 

2182 

1059 

821 

783 

600 

623 

182 

294 

1006 

613 

348 

1323 

246 

829 

411 

1045 

1280 

394 

1648 

1176 

603 

710 

1577 


im 

11371 

1412! 

852 

914 

1220 

827 

648 

843 

218 

1166 

741 

569 

1554 

873 

101 

547 

2728 

1226 

399 

1029 

814 

291 

916 

168 


Districts. 


2'44tf 

869 


2890 

1621 

384 

1610 

1183 

681 

1327 

1482 


1730 

1421 


1200 

1021 

East  Hawaii 

989 

265 

713 

005 

285 

969 

West  Hawaii 

888 

311 

445 

358 

871 

977 

1363 

1069 

MauLMIoIokfi 
and  Laual. 

1.353 

199 

1161 

503 

763 

709 

East  Oahu... 

1768 

1140 

1639 

10!)6 

223 

343 

West  Oahu.. 

1696 

806 

1258 

1017 

395 

1400 

2<i9 

1188 

Kauai  and 
Nllhau  ... 

621 

147 

482 

345 

627 

1043 

732 

1685 

Totals . 

7315 

2867 

5698 

3824 

1496 

1738 

Pluralities  . . 

44481 

1874 

942 

1707 

Scattering  . . 

2181 

28>*9 

877 

214 

Whole  vote . . 

12363 

12411 

2186 

1333 

469 

1467 

942 

1069 

1166 

291 


229151  22C49 
2661 
211 
45564 


276051  27217 
3881 
1046 
55868 


The  scattering  vote  for  Delegate  In  1908 
was:  'W.  P.  Metcalf,  Soc.,  1.046. 

The  scattering  vote  for  Delegate  In  1906 
was:  W.  P.  Metcalf.  Soc..  211. 


The  scattering  vote  in  1908  was:  C.  K. 
Notley,  Home  Rule,  2,889. 

The  Ecatterlng  vote  in  1906  was:  C.  K. 
Notley,  Home  Rule.  2,181. 

Vote  for  Delegate,  1910. 
(Canvass  delayed.) 

J.  K.  Kalanlanaole,  R.,  elected. 

Vote  of  Teraltory  Since  1900. 


1  Rep.  1  Dem. 

1900,  Delegate . 

3,8431  1.606 

1902,  Delegate . 

6.6361  - 

1904,  Delegate . 

6.8331  2.289 

1906,  Delegate . 

7.3151  2,867 

1908.  Delegate . 

5,6981  3.824 

PROPOSITIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  VOTERS, 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  1910. 

One  constitutional  amendment  and  300  favored  the  amendmenL 
one  proposition  In  the  nature  of  a  ref-  ■  592  were  against  it.  Vhe  blank  b:ulots 
erendum  were  submitted  to  the  voters  numbered  4-8, uSi  and  i  lO 
of  New  York  State  at  the  election  held  The  Proposition — This  asked  the  <^on- 

on  November  8,  1910.  fm" 

500.000  In  state  bonds  for  the  Im- 

The  Amendment — This  provided  for  ,  orovement  and  extension  of  the  Pal- 
the  election  of  two  additional  associate  ;  {sa^es  Park  Such  an  expenditure  was 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  |  considered  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
terminated  the  provision  for  the  deslg-  .  acceptance  by  the  state  of  a  gift  of  a 
nation  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  ,  jq  qoq  acre  tract  of  forest  land  In 
Court  by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  as-  '  orange  and  Rockland  counties  and 
soctate  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  '  51  OOO.OOO  from  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harrl- 
It  was  proposed  to  Increase  the  salary  man 

of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  court  to  -j-lie  proposed  bond  Issue  was  sanc- 
$15,500  per  year,  and  the  salaries  of  the  tloned  by  a  majority  of  63.370.  The 
associate  judges  to  $15,000  In  lieu  of  all  w-hole  number  of  votes  cast  on  the 
other  compensation,  an  Increase  of  $1,3U)  proposition  was  1.084.061.  of  which 
all  around.  •"),281  were  for  and  285,910  against. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  292  ;  There  were  447.111  blank  and  1.759  void 
votes.  Of  the  1,094,199  votes  cast,  332,-  ballots  cast. 


VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


PRESroENT. 


Countl«s 

(«1). 


1904. 


Rep.  I  tXm.ia.  D.|  Pro.lS.  L.  | Pop 


Cattaraugui 
Cayuga  .... 
Chautauqua 
Chemung  . .. 
Chenango  ... 
Clinton  .... 
Columbia  . . 
Cortland  . . . 
Delaware  . . 
Dutchesa  ... 

Erie  . 

Essex  . 

Franklin  . . 

Pulton  . 

Genesee  .... 

Greene  . 

Hamilton  ... 
Herkimer  . . 
Jefferson  . . . , 
Kings  . 


New  York 


Otsego 


Rensselaer 


St.  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga  . 

Schenectady  . . . .  | 


Schuyler  .... 

Seneca  . 

Steuben  . . . . 
Suffolk  . . . . 
Sullivan  .... 

Tioga  . 

Tompkins  . .. 

Ulster  . 

■Warren  . 

Washington 

Wayne  . 

Westchester 
Wyoming  . . . 
Tates  . 


Roosevelt. . . 

Parker. . 

Debs . 

Swallow _ 

24964 

18768 

330 

208 

7835 

2711 

86 

651 

10853 

648t 

108 

670 

10182 

4921 

206 

494 

10708 

6707 

171 

292 

16891 

6291 

691 

648 

7282 

6641 

878 

293 

6394 

8817 

68 

•78 

6327 

398t 

23 

848 

699e 

6241 

46 

119 

6222 

2649 

26 

324 

7628 

4347 

20 

845 

11709 

8276 

lull 

849 

49669 

36582 

1334 

667 

6386 

2028 

76 

79 

6699 

2869 

61 

232 

6521 

3884 

461 

417 

6810 

2888 

109 

242 

4627 

8846 

87 

166 

688 

666 

2 

11 

8319 

6827 

188 

235 

12060 

6696 

449 

822 

113246 

111866 

6698 

619 

4242 

2842 

84 

116 

68841  3252 

46 

304 

6947 

3410 

169 

874 

30772 

16544 

2263 

1023 

7444 

6209 

88 

104 

8222 

6282 

89 

79 

165003 

189712 

16472 

626 

10881 

7660 

161 

479 

19243 

14064 

891 

605 

27115 

14683 

790 

661 

8184 

5283 

84 

'264 

14222 

0882 

B44 

328 

6027 

2502 

53 

303 

11174 

6152 

114 

924 

7770 

5726 

66 

428 

2316 

1396 

12 

28 

14096 

18161 

12^8 

68 

17631 

12529 

828 

850 

7000 

7182 

104 

124 

4283 

4240 

63 

90 

15274 

6798 

71 

466 

9546 

6149 

152 

418 

9535 

5981 

434 

201 

3672 

4010 

9 

220 

2570 

1621 

13 

150 

3823 

8288 

87 

114 

12680 

7384 

246 

872 

9937 

6795 

143 

382 

4452 

3682 

28 

101 

4628 

2840 

14 

211 

6414 

8780 

88 

295 

11356 

9516 

92 

836 

4943 

2766 

101 

181 

8324 

8517 

112 

852 

8081 

4140 

74 

826 

25101 

18093 

808 

809 

6466 

2477 

81 

800 

3380 

1762 

11 

141 

n 

o 


146 

27 

20 

44 

89 
168 

42 

21 

10 

17 

6 

8 

42 

eso 

17 

15 
130 

18 

19 

41 

68 

1841 

7 

63 
34 

848 

64 

16 
3538 

46 

167 

266 

8 
123 

16 

84 
19 

7 

202 

166 

90 
19 

85 
82 

311 

8 
3 
9 

44 

36 

13 

7 

14 
28 
81 
25 
17 

807 

16 

8 


67 

53 

99 

70 

61 

82 

28 

24 

16 

26 

17 

43 

44 
195 

IS 

34| 

49 

12 

17 

86 

20 

1768 

7 

26 

19 

108 

44 
61 

2821 

87 

111 

42 

26 

84 

17 

32 

21 

12 

212 

87 

118 

41 

42 
32 
63 
26 
15 

7 

47 

81 

15 

14 

24 

45 
29 

25 

15 
261 

17 

25 


1908. 


Rep.  I  Dem.l  Ind.j  Soc.l  Pro. IS. L. 


P 


W 

•1 

P 


S 


24768 

7604 

10706 

9320 

9699 

16789 

7410 

6949 

6474 

6726 
6090 
7142 

11182 

62182 

6167 

6999 

6674 

6794 

4191 

632 

8202 

11477 

119789 

4169 

6700 

6727 
83250 

7671 

9787 

154968 

11146 

19346 

27209 

8246 

14414 

4886 

10447 

7469 

2275 

19420 

17196 

6831 

4867 

14161 

8706 

9944 

3398 

2417 

3749 

12318 

10889 

4593 

4247 

6090 

10476 

4800 

7933 

8008 

29438 

6808 

8275 


18732, 

8890 

6671 

6096 
6789 
6168 
6966 
3772 
8866 

6097 
2616 
4641 
8961 

46186 

2033 

2936 

8508 

8171 

8711 

686 

6918 

6694 

96766 

2810 

8567 

8637 

22704 

6264 

4883 

160261 

8574 

14968 

16648 

6484 

9938 

2590 

6172 

6976 

1869 

20342 

13162 

7401 

8987 

6898 

6518 

7129 

8841 

1895 

3136 

8366 

6877 

8911 

2706 

3734 

8560 

3019 

8693 

4404 

18346 

2885 

1927 


868 

61 

102 

79 

79 

81 

196 

60 

61 

123 

81 

67 
223 
249 

94 

68 
188 

98 

72 

2 

186 

171 
10448 

13 

29 

46 

384 

180 

613 

14125 

62 

210 

176 

29 

368 

64 

61 

67 

52 

2284 

836 

623 

202 

172 
136 
249 

23 

8 

26 
111 
497 
40 
29 
26 
204 
70 


206 

46 
99 

281 
696 
988 
80 

67 
64 
16 
12 
21 
78 

1234 
60 
21 
665 
14 

68 
1 

166 
436 
8422 

13 

14 
141 

1521 
68 
86 
16699 
96 
260 
1116 
82 
194 
27 
76 
24 
4 

1761 
224 
193 
88 
61 
158 
1110 
6 
16 

64 
237 
283 

65 
46 
60 

107 
60 

109|  110 
46 1  66 

1237]  923 
42  28 

19  30 


179 

597 

624 

671 

401 

947 

366 

486 

399 

138 

421 

386 

358 

663 

114 

307 

408 

222 

266 

41 

243 

974 

630 

156 

224 

410 

676 

188 

135 

607 

456 

871 

1069 

190 

334 

231 

1176 

442 

43 

118 

836 

104 

129 

543 

437 

296 

240 

138 

131 

809 

365 

189 

224 

324 

866 

229 

823 

257 

876 

246 

109 


39 

21 

7 
24 

SI 

73 

86 

19 
12 
10 

6 

8 
28 

247 

11 

85 
99 
12 
11 

2 

24 

61 

625 

6 

8 

17 

115 

27 
21 

1162 

86 

92 
143 

10 

38 

43 

23 

20 
6 

93 
67 
82 
14 

24 
24 

184 

2 

1 

5 
23 
29 

8 

3 

9 

28 
12 
19 

6 

102 

8 

11 


Totals  . ..... .|859533|083981|86888|20787|  9127|7489||870070|667468|S6817|38461|22ee71387T 

Roosevelt's  plurality,  176,662;  Taft’s  plntallty,  202,602, 


718 


714 


VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


GOVERNOR. 


Countla 


Albany  .... 
Allegany  . . 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga  .... 
Chautauqua 


Clinton  . 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie  .... 

Essex  . . . 


Genesee  . 
Greene  . . 
Hamilton 


Montgomery 
Nassau  . . . . 


St.  Lawrence... 


Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Schuyler  . . . 
Seneca . 


Sullivan 


Warren  . . . . 
Washington 

Wavne  _ 

Westchester 


Rep.  1  Dem.l 

Ind.l 

Soc.l 

Pro.  IS.  L. 

Rep.  1  Dem.  i  I.  L.  1 

?OC.  1 

Pro. 

<1. 

KP 

leg 

o 

1 

L.  S. 

Chanter . 

Clarence  J. 

Shearn . 

Joshua 

Wanhope. . . . 

G.  E. 

Stockwell. .. 

>r 

O 

s 

?  ! 

Henry  I... 

Stlinson.  . . . 

John  A. 

Dlx . 

U  1 

♦  1 

;  1 

•  1 

1 

2.0  ' 
—  X  1 

•  K  1 

:  i 

T.  Alex. 
MncNleholl. 

P 

X  ::: 

X  2 

S  — 

o 

23107 

20518 

416 

162 

131 

.381 

20499 

20410 

371 

457 

168 

101 

750S 

3474 

57 

38 

506 

18| 

4969 

2964 

50 

232 

695 

26 

10361 

7168 

122 

79 

704 

71 

76.58 

6055 

191 

358 

11.55 

65 

9198 

6320 

90 

248 

498 

22 1 

6352 

5000 

103 

506 

475 

60 

9288 

6400 

97 

469 

314 

541 

6909 

5890 

80 

843 

281 

133 

15049 

7167 

109 

llj. 

781 

621 

10556 

4898 

106 

1202 

710 

121 

7175 

6205 

213 

71 

258 

351 

4700 

0467 

187 

264 

458 

60 

5960 

3882 

62 

46 

428 

141 

4296 

3444 

40 

88 

610 

14 

5241 

4131 

56 

48 

372 

121 

4565 

4.329 

37 

62 

297 

10 

5577 

5305 

115 

12 

111 

io| 

4311 

4896 

128 

.33 

115 

20 

5027 

2759 

34 

9 

352 

3372 

23.50 

35 

29 

812 

17 

7190 

4796 

54 

16 

310 

101 

5121 

4920 

66 

69 

319 

16 

10154 

10047 

217 

61 

300 

251 

8800 

9016 

206 

111 

263 

37 

46654 

50865 

368 

953 

462 

2351 

.36789 

40715 

516 

2760 

499 

761 

4983 

2237 

100 

54 

91 

121 

3447 

27.89 

68 

126 

97 

15 

5859 

3099 

67 

14 

281 

331 

4065 

2898 

54 

22 

298 

32 

1  61<M 

4169 

203 

4561  318 

88 

4840 

3851 

108 

828 

390 

86 

5649 

3350 

96 

12 

189 

12 

4131 

2.897 

132 

33 

327 

33 

1  4111 

3848 

72 

Ob 

229 

11 

2963 

39.80 

60 

51 

246 

18 

584 

644 

2 

1 

38 

2 

420 

690 

3 

5 

51 

1  7872 

6217 

1481  1281  189 

23 

6.3321  5862 

.50 

393 

186 

34 

11006 

7249 

190 

411 

902 

59 1 

81.5.3 

6547 

168 

5.58 

1050 

62 

1055981109832 

12889 

7417 

319 

5991 

814671106737 

13852 

9315 

479 

721 

1  3972 

3017 

17 

13 

131 

7 

2682 

27.39 

9 

14 

519 

5 

1  5379 

3938 

38 

111  170 

5 

40.33 

3606 

431  18 

377 

9 

1  66991  3786 

52 

1161  3371  16 

51161  3746 

46|  216 

384 

33 

1  318461  24351 

417 

12931  5141  116 

26456 

21111 

4541  2096 

594 

218 

1  6914 

5937 

202 

431  156 

23 

5962 

5873 

139 

112 

127 

20 

1  91231  6620 

619 

75 1  90 

19 

7222 

7741 

431 

88 

176 

13 

11320911181.525 

179191143521  32311114 

972.33 

165919:20.565 

15600 

377 

1445 

1  102531  9576 

621  72 

400 

35 

8941 

8618 

65 

281 

379 

67 

18493 

15937 

249 

212 

469 

85 

14641 

1.5523 

414 

452 

48.3 

1.58 

1  261861  178681  202|  10061  900 

1.381 

21366 

165141  267 

21321  9491  209 

1  81801  5616 

351  6£ 

149 

101 

6(120 

5263 

26 

135 

1.-.2 

17 

1  135591  10962 

360 

159 

23S 

37 

10982 

10718 

30.3 

204 

2.'«» 

43 

1  47891  2714 

81 

22 

186 

351 

3759 

25.5.3 

56 

oo 

275 

11 

1  101441  6577 

60 

221  1126 

181 

8.323 

5S22 

56 

82 

975 

39 

I  73151  6202 

68 

171  354 

19 

5875 

46 

40 

376 

23 

1  21511  1521 

48 

101  27 

5' 

1662 

1524 

50 

8 

26 

5 

1  17275 

1  22315 

2653 

1685 

1  92 

90 

1.3970 

22283!  4713 

2332 

103 

139 

1  164741  13978 

346 

183 

1  265 

53 

13989 

13730 

305 

522 

243 

106 

1  6422 

7818 

5621  179 

1  80 

33 

5057 

8050 

753 

234 

148 

43 

1  4591 

4265 

2141  7£ 

1  105 

11 

3216 

4380 

209 

100 

98 

13 

1  13897 

6208 

182 

4£ 

1  487 

25 

10027 

5717 

69 

1.58 

503 

46 

1  7721 

7645 

152 

121 

336 

201 

&524 

7084 

83 

325 

.323 

63 

1  9644 

7771 

271 

853 

222 

115l 

7080 

6576 

344 

2C2S 

344 

265 

1  34331  3860 

26 

51  185 

3 

29451  3621 

20 

6 

218 

6 

1  23.36 

1796 

8 

121  124 

2 

1877 

1792 

e 

19 

142 

2 

1  3732 

3207 

29 

49 

1  104 

4 

2911 

3028 

30 

48 

155 

5 

1  11873 

8875 

116 

205 

1  771 

19 

8317 

800S 

1.35 

397 

006 

25 

i  10273 

64.30 

494 

2401  2731  28 

7247 

7.33(1 

475 

310 

239 

26 

1  4531 

4033 

471 

4fl|  1031  8 

3305 

3082 

57 

7J 

124 

13 

1  42281  275C 

281  391  2051  3 

3016 

2680 

24 

41 

219 

5 

1  50661  38721  31 1  42|  246|  81 

3813 

3552 

29|  HI 

.'65 

17 

1  104071  87801  203 

83|  312 

1  24 

9054 

909C 

1761  W1 

3fn 

13 

45321  33481  78 

6( 

177 

1  12 

4126 

3605 

33 

127 

218 

20 

74501  41841  111 

105 

1  2431  151 

6110 

4117 

79 

98 

3.34 

17 

79981  44631  45 

45|  22S|  6 

6138 

4447  461  42 

265 

12 

1  278941  200271  1361 

8431  3041  90 

223.31 

219811  1247 

1  95r 

2S5 

118 

1  52801  2975 i  36 

23 

1  202 

1  8 

3790 

2.3101  381  3.8 

22£ 

14 

1  32951  1951 

1  : 

1  23 

25 

1  84 

1 

nil  2468 

1  II 

18681  18 
1 

1 

901  4 

1 

1804651 

1 

735189143212 

1  1  11  1  11 

33994 1 18802  (36551  (622299 1 689700  (48470148529 

22295 

5717 

Hughes’s  plurality,  69,462:  Dix’s  plurality,  67,401. 


VOTE  OP  NEW  YORK 

STATE. 

715 

Counties. 

trEUTENANT-GOVEKNOR. 

SECRETARY 

OF  STATE. 

.  .. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

Soc. 

Pro. 

S.L. 

j  Rep. 

1 

Dem. 

Ind. 

Soc. 

Pro. 

S.U 

(T>  » 

3  2 

ga 

0*^ 
o  3“ 

3  O 

^  3 

so  05 

VJ  M 

:  ^ 

P  — 

•1  I— 

CO  p 

:  w 

UiQ 

o  w 

S! 

•  ® 

:  > 

Si 

e* 

3* 

c  iij 

3  3 

®  CO 

1 

I  2  3 

1  04  2. 

1  > 

1  ; 

P  c- 

N  S3 

1  p  < 

S  £? 

in  (-3 

Eo 

^3 

.  p 
«  Cfl 

:  y 

O  ^ 

-I  P 

•  ^ 

s® 

o 

.  o 

.  Q 

W 

3 

. 

Albany  . 

21547 

19176 

441 

469 

193 

105 

21898 

18874 

36^ 

460 

198 

104 

Allegany  . 

5004 

2882 

61 

230 

725 

26 

5018 

2868 

53 

227 

730 

26 

Broome  . 

7801 

5754 

198 

367 

1189 

56 

7885 

5647 

169 

374 

1200 

55  ^ 

Cattaraugus  . . . 

6360 

4929 

113 

505 

445 

61 

6391 

4881 

105 

504 

483 

61 

Cayuga  . 

7043 

5609 

90 

871 

267 

134 

7086 

5671 

84 

838 

300 

134 

Chautauqua  .... 

10534 

4730 

143 

1151 

803 

123 

10604 

4648 

113 

1159 

816 

119 

Chemung  . 

4816 

6279 

216 

270 

474 

60 

4889 

6229 

195 

271 

484 

61 

Chenango  . 

4385 

3314 

48 

88 

635 

14 

4410 

3277 

37 

86 

635 

15 

Clinton  . 

4437 

4420 

48 

64 

288 

9 

4615 

4227 

28 

58 

305 

11 

Columbia  . 

4439 

4728 

1.36 

31 

114 

22 

4492 

4688 

119 

31 

115 

20 

Cortland  . 

3454 

2189 

48 

28 

843 

16 

3457 

2158 

31 

28 

877 

16 

Delaware  . 

5206 

4767 

67 

68 

326 

16 

5251 

4718 

54 

61 

337 

13 

Dutchess  . 

8859 

8876 

241 

106 

291 

34 

8939 

8840 

198 

102 

295 

34 

Erie  . 

37492 

39818 

614 

2809 

526 

820 

38177 

39013 

515 

2797 

529 

818 

Essex  . 

3426 

2790 

V2 

127 

108 

151 

3566 

2641 

66 

127 

112 

17 

Franklin  . 

4099 

2846 

60 

47 

278 

.301 

4141 

2805 

53 

22 

304 

31 

Fulton  . 

4914 

3727 

132 

833 

418 

871 

4967 

3693 

101 

842 

418 

88 

Genesee  . 

4143 

2844 

138 

31 

351 

33| 

4169 

2827 

133 

31 

348 

34 

Greene  . 

3023 

3855 

70 

49 

254 

19 

3065 

3808 

56 

47 

259 

19 

Hamilton  . 

440 

654 

4 

4 

51 

— 

455 

648 

2 

5 

51 

— 

Herkimer  . 

6501 

6645 

58 

405 

198 

36 

6556 

5597 

48 

361 

201 

36 

Jefferson  . 

8300 

6321 

178 

567 

1081 

60 

8336 

6285 

164 

566 

1090 

63 

Kings  . 

81177 

1C2731 

17783 

9315 

515 

747 

83941 

100680 

16639 

9421 

675 

790 

Lewis  . 

2772 

2613 

7 

14 

634 

5 

2793 

2586 

4 

14 

538 

5 

Livingston  . 

4083 

3487 

43 

18 

421 

9 

4126 

3441 

43 

17 

435 

9 

Madison  . 

5252 

5164 

53 

213 

398 

35 

5254 

3552 

46 

209 

407 

35 

Monroel  . 

26778 

20093 

581 

2116 

631 

222 

27116 

20403 

455 

2109 

649 

220 

Montgomery  ■ . .  • 

6157 

5609 

166 

104 

129 

28 

6277 

5517 

131 

106 

134 

30 

Nassau  . 

7313 

7468 

512 

85 

184 

14 

7453 

7412 

397 

87 

183 

13 

New  York . 

986321157884 

26310 

15668 

414 

1457 

107011 

152407 

23236 

15531 

503 

1500 

Niagara  . 

9227 

8256 

89 

267 

385 

66 

9367 

8106 

70 

263 

398 

64 

Oneida  . 

15233 

14813 

446 

451 

536 

159 

15404 

14642 

426 

460 

533 

160 

Onondaga  . 

22557 

15110 

351 

2110 

1031 

204 

21864 

15907 

280 

2146 

1006 

208 

Ontario  . 

6065 

5161 

29 

143 

157 

19 

6121 

5104 

23 

133 

165 

18 

Orange  . 

11519 

10109 

311 

199 

263 

45 

11640 

10037 

266 

395 

269 

44 

Orleans  . 

3785 

2463 

67 

35 

293 

9 

3799 

2450 

59 

35 

296 

10 

Oswego  . 

8494 

5565 

69 

82 

1021 

39 

8479 

5582 

54 

84 

1029 

39 

Otsego  . 

6010 

5396 

37 

30 

417 

18 

6046 

5354 

34 

31 

413 

18 

Putnam  . 

1725 

1433 

51 

8 

33 

6 

1750 

1401 

54 

8 

33 

5 

Queens  . 

13563 

22005 

5357 

2305 

111 

142 

1  14144 

21493 

5160 

2356 

123 

147 

Rensselaer  . 

14376 

13285 

333 

523 

200 

109 

14446 

13262 

292 

520 

262 

111 

Richmond  . 

5063 

7884 

853 

236 

164 

43 

6232 

7800 

746 

230 

171 

43 

Rockland  . 

3384 

4133 

240 

111 

102 

12 

3506 

4054 

187 

109 

99 

12 

St.  Lawrence.... 

10102 

5558 

71 

151 

524 

46 

10146 

5520 

63 

165 

525 

44 

Saratoga  . 

6754 

6755 

103 

334 

348 

53 

6815 

6679 

81 

332 

354 

63 

Schenectady 

7253 

6349 

399 

2620 

369 

268 

7398 

6256 

340 

2616 

377 

265 

Schoharie  . 

2980 

3554 

21 

6 

231 

5 

2990 

3541 

17 

7 

231 

6 

Schuyler  . 

1921 

1724 

7 

20 

147 

2 

1942 

1697 

5 

20 

150 

3 

2947 

2966 

33 

48 

161 

6 

2956 

2944 

32 

47 

163 

5 

Steuben  . 

8438 

7796 

144 

387 

678 

32 

8511 

7701 

129 

381 

687 

29 

Suffolk  . 

7413 

7058 

517 

298 

250 

28 

7505 

7003 

462 

297 

254 

27 

3388 

3847 

64 

69 

128 

13 

3456 

3778 

49 

71 

135 

13 

3058 

2598 

38 

41 

223 

6 

3077 

2585 

25 

41 

225 

5 

3876 

3441 

36 

100 

587 

18 

3927 

3387 

29 

96 

595 

19 

9208 

8722 

231 

65 

422 

20 

9325 

8623 

174 

71 

430 

‘16 

4245 

3429 

381  127 

236 

20 

4291 

3384 

34 

123 

236 

20 

6254 

3882 

82 

99 

374 

15 

6309 

3821 

73 

98 

385 

16 

6199 

4342 

48 

46 

281 

13 

6233 

4316 

44 

46 

277 

12 

23028 

20728 

1541 

958 

319 

125 

23621 

20391 

1229 

949 

331 

116 

Wyoming  . 

3840 

2241 

40 

26 

245 

14 

3869 

2217 

37 

25 

238 

14 

Tates  . 

2465 

1837 

19 

63 

95 

4 

2499 

1803 

17 

56 

94 

4 

Totals . 

1  1 

6327461662630160286 

48601 

23475 

5852 

649008 

650879 

54132 

48492 

24095 

5922 

Conway’s  plurality,  29,884;  Lazansky’s  plurality,  1,873. 
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VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  BTATB. 

Countlee. 

TKEASURBR. 

CONTROUJER. 

1910. 

- 1910. 

**p. 

j  D«m 

1  Ind. 

8oc. 

Pro. 

S.L. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

1  Sec. 

Pro. 

S.L. 

Thonuis  P. 

Fennell . 

•Tohn  J. 

Kenned.v. ... 

William  1. 

SIrovich . 

Sylvester 

Butler . 

Charles  J. 

Call . 

William  A. 
Walters . 

James 

Thompson. . . 

William 
Sohmer . 

Arnold  B. 
MucStay . . . . 

0.  A. 

Curtis . 

i  = 

0  E 
Pc. 

: 

r-c 

. 

i  h 

|i 

Albany  . 

j 

■*9? 

Allegany  . 

6028 

2858 

62 

227 

734 

25 

6013 

2874 

61 

228 

734 

AVRA 

24 

Broome  . 

789f 

665( 

161 

37C 

1205 

66 

7841 

6689 

166 

370 

1220 

56 

Cattaraugus  . . . . 

6362 

4918 

104 

604 

483 

61 

6388 

4884 

104 

606 

484 

61 

Cayuga  . 

707f 

6678 

88 

845 

30t 

134 

7064 

6681 

83 

840 

301 

136 

Chautauqua  . 

10570 

4682 

106 

115C 

8ie 

124 

1058C 

4667 

111 

1154 

818 

121 

Chemung'  . 

6664 

-  6428 

189 

265 

488 

60 

4873 

6’25e 

191 

268 

481 

60 

Chenango  . 

4401 

3271) 

41 

85 

639 

15 

4400 

3284 

39 

86 

640 

15 

Clinton  . 

1  4598  4241 

!  841  65 

308 

11 

4614 

4229 

27 

58 

304 

11 

Columbia  . 

4485 

4693 

119 

12 

115 

21 

4491 

4691 

117 

32 

115 

21 

Cortland  . 

3477 

2152 

31 

30 

861 

16 

3450 

2172 

31 

29 

864 

17 

Delaware  . 

6223 

4753 

63 

69 

321 

12 

5228 

4747 

61 

69 

325 

13 

Dutchess  . 

8923 

8858 

193 

102 

297 

35 

8919 

8863 

198 

99 

290 

39 

Erie  . 

1  35248 

1  41812 

656 

2725 

627 

813 

37668 

39432 

683 

2791 

528 

814 

Essex  . 

3549 

2652 

66 

126 

114 

17 

3549 

2662 

66 

129 

112 

16 

Franklin  . 

4134 

2798 

631  39 

292 

36 

4131 

2812 

53 

22 

306 

31 

Fulton  . 

4952 

3705 

1031  839 

419 

87 

4956 

3714 

102 

834 

419 

96 

Genesee  . 

4145 

2844 

132 

30 

365 

34 

4163 

2832 

133 

31 

350 

34 

Greene  . 

3055 

3826 

62 

47 

258 

19 

3055 

3827 

62 

46 

261 

21 

Hamilton  . 

454 

649 

2 

6 

61 

— 

454 

650 

2 

6 

51 

Herkimer  . 

65521  6586 

46 

383 

191 

36 

6538 

6610 

84 

368 

188 

36 

Jefferson  . 

8334 

6290 

162 

662 

1090 

64 

8325 

6305 

164 

667 

1084 

63 

Kings  . 

844101103292113591 

9402 

526 

764 

83823 

103520 

14034 

9308 

517 

765 

Lewis  . 

2787 

2591 

4 

13 

639 

6 

2782 

2594 

6 

13 

641 

S 

Livingston  . 

4106 

3451 

42 

16 

440 

9 

4114 

3445 

42 

17 

438 

9 

Madison  . 

5251 

3560 

43 

210 

408 

34 

6259 

3558 

42 

212 

405 

33 

Monroe  . 

27131 

20474 

441 

2122 

654 

218 

27007 

20484 

461 

2127 

648 

223 

Montgomery  . 

6232 

5568 

131 

99 

133 

30 

6225 

5573 

131 

101 

133 

30 

Nassau  . 

7422 

7458 

377 

86 

186 

14 

7419 

7457 

381 

81 

185 

15 

New  York  . 

1038S0I157352 

21161115751 

402 

1528 

103276 

157985 

21180 

15758 

419 

1507 

Niagara  . 

9299 

8202 

65 

256 

401 

661 

9328 

8138 

76 

259 

398 

65 

Oneida  . 

15426 

14666 

382 

456 

541 

161) 

15379 

14705 

385 

468 

529 

158 

Onondaga  . 

21830 

15981 

269 

2144 

1005 

209 

21840 

15971 

280 

2117 

1013 

223 

Ontario  . 

6109 

6114 

26 

134 

168 

19 

6115 

5112 

30 

135 

162 

18 

Orange  . 

11655 

10026 

256 

201 

268 

48 

11650 

10023 

262 

196 

269 

45 

Orleans  . 

8774 

2469 

61 

36 

297 

9 

3792 

2455 

68 

34 

297 

9 

Oswego  . 

8575 

5587 

47 

86 

1025 

39 

8468 

5594 

61 

82 

1025 

39 

Otsego  . 

6036 

6372 

31 

31 

412 

19 

6039 

6361 

33 

39 

408 

IS 

Putnam  . 

1747 

1406 

40 

7 

34 

1747 

1405 

52 

8 

33 

6 

Queens  . 

140110 

22244 

4591 

2.335 

112 

14] 

13Sfi6 

22.332 

4664 

2334 

112 

140 

Rennselaer  . 

14559 

13266 

290 

520 

266 

nil 

14526 

13197 

296 

620 

261 

108 

Richmond  . 4 

6196 

7883 

701 

229 

169 

44 

6183 

7882 

724 

227 

169 

44 

Rockland  . 

3484 

4079 

183 

107 

102 

131 

3476 

4095 

180 

108 

101 

13 

St.  Lawrence. . . . 

10141 

5516 

65 

155 

527 

451 

10139 

5520 

66 

152 

529 

45 

Saratoga  . 

6827 

66.83 

76 

329 

355 

53' 

6854 

6654 

84 

328 

354 

66 

Schenectady  . 

7344 

6304 

328 

2628 

379 

268 

7330 

6317 

3^ 

2631 

378 

266 

Schoharie  . 

2987 

3544 

17 

6 

233 

4 

2984 

3549 

17 

6 

230 

4 

Schuyler  . 

1950 

1683 

6 

20 

151 

2 

1944 

1696 

6 

21 

148 

4 

Seneca  . 

2984 

2931 

29 

46 

162 

6 

2947 

2949 

.31 

44 

162 

7 

Steuben  . 

8580 

7660 

124 

375 

687 

29 

8507 

7719 

125 

884 

682 

30 

Suffolk  . 

7504 

7012 

451 

294 

258 

28: 

7494 

7032 

444 

294] 

254 

27 

Sullivan  . 

3418 

3811 

60 

69 

133 

13| 

3406 

3832 

50 

671 

133 

13 

Tioga  . 

;^i22 

2" -is 

25 

391 

3071 

2.592 

25 

40 

227 

5 

Tompkins  . 

39401 

3378 

27 

96 

693| 

191 

3908 

3400 

30 

97| 

698 

19 

Ulster  . 

9ir'.il! 

8f‘-l2 

liss 

64 

437 

1;  ‘ 

92''0 

stiss 

172 

671 

434 

17 

Warren  . 

42851 

3387 

30 

126 

236 

201 

4286 

33901 

33 

1251 

2.34 

20 

ashington  . 

0308 

3820 

72 

100 

385 

161 

6296 

38.35 

73 

971 

388 

16 

Wayne  . 

62241 

4327 

44 

45 

280 

121 

6218 

43.31: 

44 

46| 

277 

12 

Westchester  . 

23643 

20459 

1145 

961 

311 

117 

23.574 

205171 

1193 

952| 

311 

116 

Wyoming  . 

38541 

2237 

37 

25 

244 

I4| 

3869 

2220I 

36 

281 

241 

14 

Tates  . 

2495] 

1 

1804 

181 

1 

54; 

95 

1 

51 

2496 

180.' 

17; 

551 

98 

4 

1  1  :  !  I  1  1 

Totals  . 1643761  |662093|4S148|4S619|23846l6940| 

1  !  !  1  1 

543403I661811|4S909;4S668|23809|5936 

Kennedy’s  plurality. 

18,332; 

Sohmer’s  plurality,  18,408. 
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ATTOBNKT-OENERAI.. 

eXGINEEB 

AJfD 

SXJKVEYilit 

1910. 

Kap. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

3oo. 

Pro.  £ 

l.Li. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

Soc. 

Pro. 

B.U 

Ootuitlaa. 

Edward  R. 

O’Malley. . . . 

Thomas 

Carmody. . . . 

Robert 

Stewart . 

Henry  L. 

Slobodin. . . . 

Francis  E. 

Baldwin. . . . 

Lewis  F. 

Alrutzz . 

Frank  M. 

Williams. . . . 

1 

John  A. 

Bensel . 

James  A. 

Lee . 

William 
Lippett . 

Albert  W. 
Pierson . 

Jeremiah  1 

D.  Crowley. .! 

21992 

I 

18807 

361 

452 

193 

101 

21986 

18927 

343 

461 

180 

102 

6025 

2854 

54 

228 

732 

23 

5008 

2869 

53 

228 

730 

26 

7935 

5618 

172 

364 

1203 

57 

7874 

5663 

167 

366 

1198 

57 

Cattaraugus  .... 

6425 

4863 

104 

506 

484 

62 

6399 

4879 

105 

504 

483 

61 

7088 

5667 

86 

840 

292 

135 

7082 

5664 

80 

849 

287 

133 

Chautauqua  .... 

10726 

4560 

104 

1144 

783 

151 

10581 

4662 

105 

1150 

808 

122 

4892 

6214 

196 

264 

493 

62 

4866 

6232 

190 

268 

473 

63 

4422 

3262 

39 

85 

642 

15 

4418 

3272 

38 

86 

633 

16 

4621 

4226 

29 

53 

307 

11 

4639 

4213 

28 

53 

307 

10 

4497 

4679 

21671 

120 

31 

116 

21 

4486 

4692 

119 

30 

115 

21 

3452 

32 

30 

868 

16 

3460 

2171 

30 

28 

863 

16 

5261 

4712 

64 

58 

316 

35 

5238 

4743 

49 

58 

339 

13 

8919 

8864 

198 

103 

298 

34 

8896 

8885 

197 

102 

293 

33 

Erie  . 

40234 

3551 

4147 

4948 

36473 

541 

2750 

539 

810 

37723 

39143 

506 

2789 

625 

818 

26561 

2797 

66 

127 

112 

16 

3549 

2652 

67 

127 

110 

16 

631  22 

304 

31 

4137 

2809 

53 

19 

304 

31 

3711 

103 

838 

423 

86 

4398 

3367 

112 

837 

415 

86 

4182 

3076 

2812 

130 

28 

343 

34 

4172 

2832 

130 

29 

346 

34 

3805 

63 

46 

258 

16 

3071 

3817 

61 

48 

258 

19 

647 

2 

5 

51 

455 

647 

2 

5 

61 

— 

6572 

5588 

47 

381 

199 

36 

6595 

5587 

44 

378 

197 

35 

8350 

0279 

164 

565 

1089 

63 

8338 

6293 

164 

562 

1085 

64 

84951 

102558 

13851 

9391 

523 

785 

84055 

103456 

13832 

9395 

508 

782 

2791 

2591 

4 

13 

538 

5 

2786 

2597 

4 

13 

637 

6 

4104 

3465 

44 

17 

431 

9 

4115 

3448 

43 

17 

435 

9 

6273 

3544 

44 

208 

406 

34 

5580 

3286 

45 

188 

383 

32 

27108 

20397 

446 

2114 

644 

219 

27068 

20466 

439 

2117 

641 

220 

Montgomery  .... 

62621  5546 

129 

99 

130 

31 

6291 

5520 

125 

98 

128 

30 

7435 

7439 

382 

81 

187 

14 

7384 

7495 

377 

80 

186 

16 

105404 

9569 

156184 

20863 

15735 

398 

1493 

102636 

158845 

21033 

16733 

370 

1525 

7948 

67 

253 

394 

67 

9404 

8090 

67 

259 

397 

03 

14495 

379 

482 

158 

15565 

14578 

374 

446 

625 

160 

21955 

15847 

291 

2140 

999 

209 

21895 

15928 

277 

2131 

997 

220 

5994 

5249 

25 

128 

15t 

26 

6110 

5111 

24 

134 

169 

18 

11683 

9993 

260 

196 

272 

44 

11753 

9946 

256 

195 

266 

44 

3863 

2386 

601  34 

293 

10 

3813 

2424 

61 

35 

294 

9 

84891  5557 

511  85 

1032 

39 

8491 

5571 

49 

80 

1023 

37 

6046 

53E0 

31 

32 

418 

18 

6049 

5353 

31 

30 

412 

18 

1749 

1401 

49 

8 

3; 

5 

1717 

1442 

49 

7 

29 

6 

14079 

22095 

467f 

2336 

11^ 

141 

13866 

22321 

4656 

2338 

113 

141 

14525 

13192 

291 

518 

267 

108 

14489 

13247 

291 

617 

261 

110 

5244 

7854 

712 

228 

17( 

44 

5132 

7943 

710 

230 

166 

46 

3493 

4070 

181 

lie 

9£ 

13 

3452 

4076 

217 

107 

102 

13 

10153 

65C0 

66 

155 

531 

44 

10139 

6518 

65 

165 

628 

44 

6838 

6677 

81 

322 

354 

52 

6859 

6673 

75 

329 

349 

64 

7324 

6246 

335 

270£ 

ZT, 

268 

7355 

6332 

328 

2609 

373 

266 

2987 

3546 

17 

5 

23( 

4 

2991 

3545 

17 

5 

229 

4 

1878 

1756 

5 

1£ 

15: 

2 

1992 

1655 

6 

20 

146 

2 

2932 

2975 

31 

46 

16( 

6 

2984 

2919 

30 

47 

156 

6 

8486 

7760 

12; 

376 

68] 

27 

8508 

7713 

129 

376 

680 

28 

Suffolk  . 

7502 

7002 

451 

294 

255 

27 

7469 

7039 

460 

291 

255 

27 

3424 

3802 

5( 

6£ 

13: 

13 

3417 

3816 

47 

70 

131 

13 

3063 

2599 

25 

3£ 

228 

5 

3071 

2593 

27 

40 

224 

5 

3923 

3391 

2{ 

97 

576 

18 

3913 

3400 

30 

95 

603 

19 

9335 

8617 

172 

65 

43£ 

16 

9140 

8838 

178 

64 

429 

17 

1  4307 

3367 

3: 

126 

236 

20 

4308 

3366 

31 

127 

235 

20 

■Washington  . . . . 

6320 

380S 

78 

9£ 

387 

16 

6340 

3796 

69 

98 

385 

17 

0212 

4335 

46 

45 

281 

12 

6247 

4308 

43 

44 

277 

12 

23466 

20325 

114( 

94] 

326 

116 

23368 

20746 

1150 

931 

328 

120 

3875 

2215 

36 

25 

244 

14 

3865 

2226 

36 

25 

244 

14 

1917 

2416 

30 

42 

8£ 

6 

2486 

1805 

18 

65 

94 

4 

Totals . 

650312 

654763 

48286 

48601 

1 

2376715953 

643384 

661450 

48322 

48508 

23608 

5960 

Carmody's  plurality*  4*451;  Bensel’s  plurality,  18,066. 
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VOTE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


VOTE  FOR  ASSOCIATE  JCDGE.S  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  .VrPEALS,  1910. 

Irving  R.  Vann,  R.  and  D.,  1,301,969; 
Frederick  Collin,  R.  and  D.,  I,k9fe,is59; 
Reuben  A.  Lyon,  Ind.  L.,  48. COS;  James 
A,  Allen.  Ind.  L.,  47.825;  Morris  Hlllquli, 
Soc.,  48,982;  Louis  B.  Boudin,  Soc.,  48,- 
232;  Alfred  L.  Manlerre,  Pro.,  23,721; 
Gilbert  Elliott.  Pro.,  23.207;  Charles  H. 
Chase,  Soc.  Lab.,  5,841.  Vann’s  plural¬ 
ity.  1.252.987;  Collin's  plurali;;.-,  1,249.877. 

VOTE  FOR  CONGHES>.MEN.  NEW 
YORK  ST.VTE,  1910. 

(For  counties  comjiosing  districts,  see 
pages  521  to  523.) 

1.  W.  W.  Cocks,  R.,  21.S2C;  M.  W.  Lit¬ 
tleton.  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  26.974;  Timothy 

alsh,  Soc.,  740;  O,  H.  Northrop,  Pro., 
451.  Littleton’s  plurality,  5,148. 

2.  L.  'W.  Schwenk,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  8,- 
304;  G.  H.  Lindsay,  D.,  14.248;  Paul  Mul¬ 
ler,  jr.,  Soc.,  1,428;  J.  B.  Davie,  Pro., 
107.  Lindsay's  plurality,  5,944. 

3.  A.  T.  Hobley,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  14,- 
570;  J.  P.  Maher,  D.,  15.432;  J.  J.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Soc.,  1,806;  H.  H.  Terry,  Pro., 
180.  Maher’s  plurality,  862. 

4.  C.  B.  Law.  R.,  20,295;  F.  E.  Wilson, 
D.  and  Ind.  L.,  20.6i6;  Barnet  Woiu;.  : 
Soc..  3,257:  G.  H.  Warwick.  Pro.,  103. 
Wilson’s  plurality,  381. 

5.  W.  I.  Dee,  R.,  22.576;  W.  C.  Red- 
field,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  26,220;  Bernard  ; 
Riley,  Soc.,  1,731;  W.  C.  Miiliken,  Pro.,  ‘ 
200.  Redfield's  plurality,  3,644. 

6.  W.  M.  Calder,  R..  17,249;  M.  E. 

Butler,  D.,  16,805;  E.  T.  O’Laughiin,  Ind. 
L.,  946;  W.  W.  Passage,  Soc.,  455;  J.  'W. 
Manson.  Pro.,  68.  Calder’s  plurality,  544. 

7.  W.  R.  A.  Koehl,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  7.- 
748:  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  D.,  16.847:  C.  H. 
Matchett.  Soc.,  371;  M.  H.  Smith.  Pro., 
50.  Fitzgerald's  pluralitv,  9,099. 

8.  G.  8.  Husch,  R.,  8,311;  D.  J.  Rior- 
dan,  D..  20,683;  R.  McMahon.  Ind.  L.. 
1,491;  I.  Deitelbaum,  Soc.,  531:  B.  F. 
Funk,  Pro.,  2o7.  Riordan’s  plurality. 
12,372. 

9.  J.  W.  Block.  R.  and  ind.  L..  1,850; 

H.  M.  Goldfogle,  D.,  4,606;  M.  London. 
Soc..  3.322;  J.  S.  Conroy.  Pro.,  56.  Goll-I 
fogle’s  plurality,  1.284.  ! 

10.  A.  M.  McCabe,  R..  4,807;  William  ' 
Sulzer,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  9,850;  J.  Mullen,  ^ 
Soc.,  1.694;  T.  X.  Holden,  Pro.,  11.  Sul-  ; 
zer's  plurality,  5,043. 

11.  H.  H.  Curran.  R.  and  Ind.  L..  10,—  i 
171;  Charles  B.  Fomes,  D..  17.384;  R. 
Meade.  Soc.,  786;  J.  H.  Duffy,  Pro.,  73. 
Fornes's  plurality,  7.213. 

12.  P.  R.  Gatens,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  7.467 :  ■ 
Michael  Conry,  14,376:  Joseph  Wilson, 
Soc.,  1,049;  T.  D.  Stetson,  Pro..  2L 
Coney’s  plurality,  6.909. 

13.  Herbert  Parsons,  R..  9,951;  J.  M. 
Levy,  D.,  11,539;  A.  Govan,  Ind.  L.,  958; 

A.  D.  Chapman.  Soc.,  389;  E.  M.  Smith, 
Pro.,  56.  Levy’s  plurality.  1,588. 

14.  V.  H.  Duras,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  14.- 
018;  J.  J.  Kindred,  D..  20.875:  W.  F. 
Ehret,  Soc..  3.481;  J.  H.  Ralph,  Pro..  54. 
Kindred’s  plurality,  6,857. 

15.  W.  51.  Bennett.  R..  11,152;  T.  G. 
Patten.  D.  and  Ind.  D,  13.838:  J.  J. 
Flanagan.  Soc.,  430:  E.  .4.  Packer.  Pro., 
23.  Patten's  plurality.  2,686. 

16.  S.  B.  Thomas.  R.,  6.518;  Francis  ' 

B.  Harrison,  D. .  10.450:  G.  F.  Miner,  ; 


Soo.,  2,012;  J.  F.  Gillespie,  Pro.,  18. 
Harrison's  plurality,  3,932. 

17.  \\.  S.  Benr.ei,  H.,  26,010;  Henry 
George,  jr.,  D.  and  Ind.  L..  28.306;  G. 
Cberdorfer,  Soc.,  1.445;  C.  H.  Simmons, 
Pro.,  88.  Henry  George’s  plurality,  2.296. 

18.  G.  Haneke,  R.  and  Ind.  L  ,  27,607; 
S.  B.  Ayres,  u.,  33.iiOO;  J.  Waui^ope.  Soc., 
4,354;  W.  A.  Mapes,  Pro.,  111.  Ayres's 
plurality,  5,933. 


R.,  23,140:  C.  A. 
A.  E.  Dixon.  Soc., 
Pro..  280.  Andrus’s 


19.  J.  E.  Andrus, 

Pugsley,  D.,  22,'247: 

929;  C.  A.  Brady, 

plurality,  893. 

20.  T.  W.  Bradley.  R.,  19.363;  John 

Bigelow,  jr.,  D.,  17,307;  C.  L.  Dedrlck. 
Soc..  425;  W.  A.  White.  Pro.,  40L  Brad¬ 
ley’s  plurality.  2,056. 

21.  Hamilton  Fish,  R. .  18,315;  R.  E. 

Connell.  D..  18,832;  D.  F.  Slater.  Pro., 

677.  Connell’s  plurality,  517. 

22.  W.  H.  Draper,  R..  20,424;  E.  C. 
Tower,  D.,  17.277 ;  M.  F.  Lee,  Ind.  L., 
423;  W.  Nugent,  8oc..  650;  F.  ’W.  Hewitt, 
Pro.,  670.  Draper’s  plurality,  3.147. 

23.  H.  S.  De  Forest.  R.,  28.218;  C.  X. 

Douglas,  D..  26,228;  G.  H.  Houghton, 

Ind.  L.,  704:  Harvey  A.  Simmons.  Soc., 
2.978;  B.  M.  Sipperley,  Pro..  563.  De 
Forest’s  plurality,  1,990. 

24.  G.  W.  Fairchild,  R..  23.636;  G.  51. 
Palmer.  D.,  22,416;  N.  Youngs,  Pro..  1.- 
;;47.  Fairchild’s  plurality.  1.220. 

25.  Cvrus  Durey,  R.,  21.442;  Theron 

-Vkin,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  21.754;  R.  F.  Stone, 
Pro.,  1,31L  Akin’s  plurality.  312. 

26.  G.  R.  Malby,  R.,  21.980;  T.  Cant¬ 
well.  D.,  15.584;  E.  C.  Gleason,  Ind.  L.. 
223:  F.  G.  Thomas.  Soc.,  365;  G.  B.  Hum- 
phrev.  Pro.,  1,293.  Malby’s  pluraUty, 
6.396. 

27.  C.  S.  Millington,  R.,  20.242;  C.  A. 

Talcott,  D.  and  Ind.  L. .  22,458:  A.  L, 

Bvron-Curtiss,  Soc.,  798;  F.  W.  Bamaclo. 
Pro.,  737.  Talcott’s  plurality,  2.216. 

28.  L.  W.  Mott,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  18,844; 
G.  W.  Reeves,  D.  and  Ind.  Cong..  15,629; 
T.  H.  Lynch.  Soc.,  643;  C.  F.  Simpson, 
Pro.,  2.514.  Mott’s  plurality,  3.215. 

29.  M.  E.  Driscoll,  R.,  26.589:  H.  E. 

Wilson,  D.  and  Ind.  L. .  20.281:  G.  L. 

easier,  Soc.,  2,375;  W.  G.  Morrell.  Pro., 
1.418.  Driscoll's  plurality,  6.308. 

30.  J.  W.  Dwight.  R..  21.789;  I.  A. 

Hix.  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  18,346;  Cl  G.  Brown. 
Soc.,  622;  F.  D.  Reese,  Pro.,  3.521. 
Dwight’s  plurality,  3,443. 

31.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  R.,  21,121;  J.  Col¬ 

mey.  D..  17.72S:  P.  Wrig’rit.  soc..  1.09J; 
D.  J.  Cotten.  Pro.,  819.  Payne’s  plural¬ 
ity,  3,393.  _ 

32  H.  G.  Danforth.  R.,  G.  P. 

Decker.  D..  21,176:  W.  B.  Palliser,  Pro., 
437;  H.  E.  Steiner,  Soc.,  2,106.  Dan¬ 
forth’ s  plurality.  5.199. 

33.  J.  S.  Fassett.  R..  17.556;  E.  S.  Un¬ 
derhill.  D.,  19.517;  E.  D.  Hees.  Ind.  L.. 
348;  J.  T.  Agan.  Soc..  663  :  51.  C.  Beards¬ 
ley,  Pro.,  1,388.  Underhill’s  plurality. 
1,961. 

34.  J.  S.  Simmons.  R.,  25,051;  B.  W. 
Horton.  D.,  19.307;  F.  Hart,  Ind.  L..  366: 
W.  5'an  R.  Bllghtrn.  Pro..  1,678.  Sim¬ 
mons’s  pluralitv.  5,744. 

35.  P.  J.  Keeler.  R..  14.605:  D.  A.  Dris¬ 
coll.  D..  21,727:  S.  F.  Leary.  Soc..  1,713; 
J  A.  Dixon,  Pro.,  128.  Driscoll’s  plural¬ 
ity.  7,122. 

36.  De  A-  S.  Alexander,  R.,  20,684;  C. 
B.  Smith.  D.,  20.685:  W.  G.  Roberts.  Soc., 
978.  Smith’s  plurality.  1. 
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37.  B.  B.  Vreeland,  R.,  20,630;  J.  W. 
Sanbury,  D.  and  Ind.  L,.,  14,314;  G.  J. 
Klebsattel,  Soc.,  1,719;  A.  A.  Amldon, 
Pro.,  2,099.  Vreeland's  plurality,  1,216. 

NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

Vote  for  Senators. 

I.  Orlando  Hubbs,  R.,  14,204;  James 
L.  Long;,  D.,  15,273;  Charles  Ranker, 
Soc.,  397 ;  W.  F.  Varney,  Pro.,  458. 
Long’s  plurality,  1,009. 

■  2.  Dana  Wallace,  R.,  19,527;  D.  J. 
Harte,  D.,  21,336;  M.  Kreamer,  Soc., 
2,.3U1;  G.  J.  Talleur,  Pro.,  135.  Harte’s 
plurality,  1,800. 

3.  G.  W.  Gibbons,  R.,  6,093;  T.  H.  Cul¬ 
len,  D.,  13,087;  P.  W.  Moore,  Ind.  L., 
l.luO;  P.  H.  Lindgren,  Soc.,  305;  L.  C. 
Brown,  Pro.,  44.  Cullen’s  plurality, 
6,994. 

4.  R.  L.  Gledhin.  R.,  12,128;  L.  M. 
Black,  jr.,  D,,  12,529;  J,  C.  Lipes,  Soc., 
1,207;  E.  W.  Fielder,  Pro.,  117.  Black’s 
plurality,  401. 

5.  Anton  Simon,  R.,  9.032;  B.  S.  Cro¬ 
nin,  D.,  16,897;  J.  F.  Slavik,  Soc.,  806; 

C.  A.  Palmgren,  Pro.,  110.  Cronin’s 
plurality,  7,805. 

6.  E.  M.  Travis,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  14,- 

729;  J.  H.  Harman,  D.,  14,366;  A. 

Cheatle,  Soc.,  459;  A.  E.  Daniels,  Pro., 
67.  Travis’s  plurality,  363. 

7.  J.  J.  Clancy,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  7,995; 

Thomas  C.  Harden,  D.,  11,515;  F. 

Schweitzer,  Soc.,  803;  W.  S.  Fenn,  Pro., 
44.  Harden's  plurality,  3,520. 

8.  S.  P.  Fahnestock,  R.,  18,176;  J.  F. 
Duhamel,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  18,590;  B.  C. 
Hammond,  Soc.,  855;  G.  B.  Hillard, 
Pro.,  118.  Duhamel's  plurality,  414. 

9.  L.  Lewin,  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  8,561; 
P.  J.  Banner,  D.,  10,072;  J.  A.  Weil, 
Soc.,  1,905;  T.  Roberts.  Pro.,  59.  San- 
ner's  plurality,  1,511. 

10.  Charles  Alt,  R.,  11,819;  J.  H. 

O’Brien,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  14,578;  S. 

Frucht,  Soc.,  2,966;  M.  G.  Dickinson, 
Pro.,  84.  O’Brien’s  plurality,  2,759. 

II.  W.  Waldman,  R.  and  Ind.  L., 

4,006;  C.  D.  Sullivan,  D.,  10,034;  B. 

Weinstein,  Soc.,  2,039;  James  Allen, 
Pro.,  10.  Sullivan’s  plurality,  6,028. 

12.  H.  A.  Goidel,  R.,  5,366;  T.  D. 

Sullivan,  D.,  10,646:  I.  W.  Picke,  Ind. 

L. ,  871;  C.  H.  Eliscu,  Soc.,  1,371;  R.  G. 
Green,  Pro.,  13.  Sullivan’s  plurality, 
5,280. 

13.  A.  J.  Lindsay,  R.  and  Ind.  L., 

O, 439;  J.  D.  McClelland,  D.,  13,644;  G. 

Braun,  S'oc.,  389;  P.  A.  Loomis,  Pro., 
48.  McClelland’s  plurality,  7,205. 

14.  J.  J.  Darragh,  R.,  5,717;  Thomas 

P.  Grady,  D.,  13,080;  James  Cullen, 

Ind.  L.,  1,398;  L.  C.  Egerton.  Soc.,  767; 
.1.  K.  Moore,  Pro.,  26.  Grady’s  plurality, 
7,363. 

15.  T.  F.  Devine,  R.  and  Ind.  L., 

9,210;  Thomas  J.  McManus,  D.,  10,170; 

M.  L.  Hitz,  Soc.,  510;  H.  Lewis,  Pro., 
44.  McManus’s  plurality,  960. 

16.  Joseph  Pabian,  R.,  5,247;  R.  P. 

Wagner,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  13,907:  B. 

Ramm,  Soc..  2,173:  George  Munro,  Pro., 
2.8.  Wagner’s  piurolity.  8.660. 

17.  G.  B  Agnew,  R.,  11,602;  J.  G.  Saxe, 

D.  and  Ind.  L.,  12.132:  R.  W.  Bruere, 

Soc.,  411:  H.  W.  Livingston,  Pro.,  40. 

Saxe’s  pluraiity,  530. 

18.  Alexander  Brough,  R.,  14,480;  H. 
W.  Pollock,  D.,  14,524;  L.  C.  Ferguson, 


Ind.  L.,  1,355;  L.  Chaskln,  Soc.,  680; 
R.  L.  Record,  Pro.,  54.  Pollock’s  plu¬ 
rality,  44. 

19.  Josiah  T.  Newcomb,  R.  and  Ind. 

L. ,  21,004;  Max  Salomon,  D.,  17,333; 

E.  A.  Ury,  Soc.,  1,122;  R.  B.  Neidig, 
Pro.,  81.  Newcomb’s  plurality,  3,671. 

20.  J.  H.  Reiter,  R.,  5,994;  J.  J.  Fraw- 
ley,  D.,  8,811;  E.  Riger,  Soc.,  1,695;  C- 
R.  MacDonald,  Pro.,  27.  Fiawley’s  plu¬ 
rality,  2,817. 

21.  J.  L.  Burgoyne,  R.  and  Ind.  L., 

12,909;  S.  J.  Stiilwell,  D..  15,299;  G. 

Dressier,  Soc.,  1,775;  A.  L.  Williamson, 
Pro.,  45.  Stillwell’s  plurality,  2,390. 

22.  W.  Hoetzel,  R.,  16,670;  A.  J.  Grif¬ 
fin,  D.,  19,352;  C.  A.  Gall,  Soc.,  2,711; 
A.  H.  Stillman,  Pro.,  63;  W.  J.  Fernell, 
Soc.  Lab,  9. 

23.  H.  R.  Handy,  R.,  8,433;  H.  R. 
Bayne,  D.,  12,341;  D.  M.  S.  Fero,  Soc., 
Ill;  H.  C.  Horton,  Pro.,  207.  Bayne’s 
plurality,  3,908. 

24.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  R.,  23,418;  J. 

F.  Healey,  D.,  20,739;  E.  Storms,  Soc., 
1,273;  W.  A.  Halienbeck,  Pro.,  897;  C. 

M.  Lyon.  Soc.  Lab.,  297. 

25.  J.  B.  Rose,  R.,  15,024;  J.  F.  Hal¬ 
stead,  D.,  14,008;  D.  W.  Startup,  Pro., 
377.  Rose’s  plurality,  1,016. 

26.  J.  P.  Schlosser,  R.,  14,568;  F.  D. 
Roosevelt,  D.,  15,708.  Roosevelt’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,140. 

27.  Augustus  Hayes,  R.,  12,077;  W.  P. 

Fiero,  D.,  12,821;  G.  Hahn,  Ind.  L.. 

277 ;  J.  S.  Carpenter,  Pro.,  674.  Piero’s 
plurality,  744. 

28.  Henry  M.  Sage,  R.,  21,563;  T.  O. 
Thacher,  D..  19,223;  William  Baker,  Soc., 
342:  F.  L.  Arland,  Pro.,  464;  W.  S. 
Murray,  Soc.  Lab.,  204.  Sage’s  plural¬ 
ity,  2,340. 

29.  V.  M.  Allen,  R.,  13,911;  C.  S.  Mc- 

Chcsney,  D.,  13,793;  W.  I.  Sheldon, 

Soc.,  311;  A.  Page,  sr.,  Pro.,  496;  A.  Y. 
Myers,  Soc.  Lab.,  250.  Allen’s  plurality, 
118. 

30.  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  R.,  12,804;  A. 
M.  Burt,  D. ,  10,814;  J.  S.  McMaster,  Soc., 
445;  G.  M.  Foster,  Pro.,  778.  Brackett’s 
plurality,  1,990. 

31.  C.  B.  Nichols,  R.,  15,977;  Loren  H. 
White,  D.,  16,173;  W.  C.  Eger,  Ind.  L., 
491;  H.  M.  Merrill,  Soc.,  2,636;  D.  B. 
Wilson.  Pro.,  684.  White’s  plurality,  196. 

32.  S.  G.  Heacock,  R.,  14,402;  J.  T. 
Morrison,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  13,146;  P.  C. 
Imhof,  Pro.,  1,212.  Heacock’s  plurality, 
1,256. 

33.  J.  A.  Emerson,  R.,  11,633;  M.  J. 

Callanan,  D.,  11,120;  O.  W.  O’Neil,  Ind. 
L.,  141;  G.  E.  Hills,  Soc.,  315;  Carl 

Stoecker.  Pro.,  643.  Emerson’s  plurality, 
513. 

34.  H.  P.  Coats,  R.,  13,760;  A.  D. 

Whitney,  D.,  8,771;  I.  A.  Hurst,  Ind.  L., 
129;  W.  T.  Leonard,  Pro.,  866.  Coats’s 

plurality,  4,989. 

35.  G.  H.  Cobb,  R.,  16,689;  H.  F. 

Baker,  D.,  11,989;  Howard  Baker,  Ind.  L., 
201;  J.  A.  Manson,  Soc.,  664;  J.  S.  Stev¬ 
enson,  Pro.,  2,115.  Cobb’s  plurality,  4,700. 

36.  P.  M.  Davenport,  R.,  14,875;  T. 

Harvey  Ferris,  15,666;  P.  Stuhiman,  Soc., 
441;  G.  W.  Halwig,  Pro.,  481.  Ferris’s 

plurality,  791. 

37.  R.  W.  Thomas,  R.,  15,488;  F.  B. 

Cooke,  D.,  12,468;  Prank  Cook,  Ind.  L., 
140;  V.  A.  Scott,  Pro.,  1,436.  Thomas’s 
plurality,  3,020. 

38.  J.  H.  Walters,  R.,  21,454;  P.  F. 
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Durkin.  D.,  16.242;  Charles  Baker.  Soc.. 
2,156;  O.  I.  Hayford.  Pro.,  1,007.  Wal¬ 
ters’s  plurality,  6,212. 

39.  H.  D.  Hlnman,  R.  and  Ind.  L,.,  13,- 
103;  C.  E.  Scott.  D..  10,634;  S.  H.  Am- 
luerman.  Soc.,  447;  M.  1.  Ford,  Pro.,  1,- 
577.  Hlnman’s  plurality,  2,460. 

40.  C.  J.  Hewitt,  R.,  13.108;  G.  J. 

Winkle.  D.,  11,217;  George  Frank,  Soc., 
918;  F.  D.  Ward.  Pro.,  1,322.  Hewitt’s 
plurality,  1.891. 

41.  Seymour  Lownian,  R.,  12.860;  J  F 
Murtaugh,  D.,  14,784;  A.  B.  Cornell,  ind. 
L.,  270;  V.  Karapetotf,  Soc.,  404;  H.  C. 
Shattuck,  Pro.,  1,505.  Murtaugh’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,915. 

42.  F.  W.  Griffith,  R.,  14,867;  J  C. 

O’Neill,  D..  11,219;  H.  P.  Hansen,  Soc., 
249;  Z.  F.  Griffin,  Pro.,  537.  Griffith’s 

plurality,  3.638. 

43.  F.  C.  Platt,  R.,  12,044;  Clarence 

Willis,  D.,  11,777;  A.  D.  Zlelley,  Ind.  L., 
194;  D.  Redmond,  Pro.,  1,113.  Platt’s 

plurality,  267. 

44.  T.  H.  Bussey,  R.,  12,939;  G.  H. 

Harris.  D.,  8,035;  W.  W.  Sanderson,  Ind. 
L.,  248;  C.  Y.  Cross,  Pro.,  1,312.  Bus¬ 
sey's  plurality,  4,904. 

45.  George  F.  Argetsinger,  R.,  13.254; 
C.  T.  Haggerty.  D.,  9.821;  C.  A.  Schultz. 
Pro.,  215;  James  Sullivan.  Soc.,  1.127- 

J.  Pellette,  Soc.  L.,  311.  Argetslnger’s 
plurality,  3,433. 

46.  W.  L.  Ormrod,  R.,  12,797;  F  D 

Lamb,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  11,812;  C.  H.  Cas¬ 
per.  Soc.,  990;  T.  A.  Gormley,  Pro.,  339 
Ormrod’s  plurality,  985. 

47.  R.  H.  Glttins,  D.,  10,703-  W.  M 
Meyer,  Ind.  L.,  161;  J.  A.  Hartman, 
Pro.,  863;  J.  P.  Mackenzie,  Ind.,  6,043. 

48.  Henry  W.  Hill,  R..  12,873;  F.  M. 
Loomis,  D.,  13,153;  John  Urshels,  106-  E 
Buchegger,  859;  G.  M.  Booth,  151. 
Loomis’s  plurality,  280. 

49.  J.  J.  Brown,  R.,  8,696;  Samuel  J 

Ramsperger,  D.,  13,596;  C.  J.  Pflster, 

lo8:  I.  B.  Taylor,  921;  R.  S.  Dletterich, 
(6.  Ramsperger’s  plurality,  4.900. 

50.  George  A.  Davis,  R..  13,759;  George 

B.  Burd,  D.,  13,989;  J.  L.  La  Croix, 
289;  F.  J.  Schultz,  911;  F.  G.  Whltte- 
more,  260.  Burd’s  pluralitv,  230. 

61.  C.  M.  Hamilton,  R".  and'  Ind.  L. 
17,181;  S.  N.  Wood.  D..  9,611;  Mary  S 
Cornwell,  Soc.,  1,637;  F.  S.  Lee,  Pro., 
1,292.  Hamilton’s  plurality,  7,570. 
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Albany. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

1.  H.  J.  Hlnman,  R.,  elected. 

2.  William  E.  Nolan,  R,,  elected. 

3.  Robert  B.  Waters,  R.,  elected. 

-Allegany. 

Jesse  S.  Phillips,  R.,  4,227;  Paul  B 
Hanks,  D.,  3,694;  Frank  J.  Clark,  Soc. 
186;  George  C.  Rosa,  Pro.,  685.  Phil¬ 
lips’s  plurality,  533. 

Broome. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

C.  S.  Butler,  R.,  elected. 

Cattaraugus. 

Ellsworth  J.  Cheney.  R.,  6,351;  George 
H.  Mills,  D.,  4,923;  Thomas  Troy,  Ind. 
L..  113:  Hector  G.  Forbes.  Soc..  505: 
Selden  D.  Snedecker.  Pro.,  485.  Cheney’s 
plurality,  1,428. 

Cayuga. 

Danforth  R.  Lewis,  R..  6,433;  Nelson 


L.  Drummond,  D.  and  Ind.  L..  6  438- 
Homer  L.  Hurlbut,  See.,  818;  Charles  B. 
Weaver,  Pro.,  302.  Drummond’s  plural¬ 
ity,  5. 

Chautauqua. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

1.  Julius  Lincoln,  R.,  elected. 

2.  John  L.  Sullivan,  R.,  elected. 

Chemung, 

(Returns  delayed.) 

Robert  P.  Bush,  D.,  elected. 
Chenango. 

Walter  A.  Shepardson,  R.,  4,454;  Elliot 
D.  Truman,  D.,  3,259;  Edward  Hovey, 
Ind.  L.,  43;  Samuel  E.  Johns,  Pro,,  626. 
Shepardson’s  plurality,  1,195. 

Clinton. 

Floyd  L.  Smith,  R.,  4,028;  John  B. 
Trombly.  D.,  4,928;  James  B.  Fitch, 
Pro.,  286.  Trombly’s  plurality,  900. 
Columbia. 

Albert  S.  Callan.  R.,  4.424;  Randall 
-V.  Saunders,  D.,  4,785:  Archibald  J.  Mc¬ 
Guire.  Ind.  L..  110;  Robert  D.  Went¬ 
worth,  Pro.,  l05.  Saunders’s  plurality, 
361. 

Cortland. 

Charles  F.  Brown.  R.,  3,405;  J.  Mar¬ 
vin  Lotridge,  D.,  2.216:  A.  Ray  Baldwin, 
Pro.,  896.  Brown’s  plurality,  1,189. 
Delaware, 

Malcolm  S.  Crawford,  R.,  4.596;  Clayton 
L.  Wheeler,  D.,  6,467;  George  H.  Hall, 

- ,  72;  Thomas  Crane,  - ,  279, 

Wheeler’s  plurality,  871. 

Dutchess. 

1.  ilyron  Smith,  R.,  4,179;  Ferdinand 
Hoyt,  D.,  4,183;  Vincent  M.  Buck,  Pro.. 
152.  Hoyt’s  plurality,  4. 

2.  Everett  H.  Travis,  R.,  4,404;  Lewis 
Stuyvesant  Chanler,  D.,  5,252;  William 
H.  B.  Obre,  Pro.,  122.  Chaneers’s  plu¬ 
rality,  848. 

Erie. 

1.  Orson  J.  Weinert,  R.,  4.361;  James 
S.  Da-wson,  D.,  4,542;  Charles  F.  O.  But¬ 
ler.  Ind.  L.,  49;  Joseph  Moscato,  Soc., 
211;  Ansley  D.  White,  Pro.,  56.  Daw¬ 
son’s  plurality,  181. 

2.  Lafay  C.  W’^ilkie,  R..  4,263;  Oliver 

G.  La  Reau,  D..  4,960:  William  D. 

Thayer.  Soc.,  350;  Frank  W'.  RadcliSe, 
Pro.,  06.  La  Reau’s  plurality,  697. 

3.  Henry  J.  Rahl,  R.,  4,329;  Leo  J. 
Xeupert,  D.,  4,585;  Bernard  C.  IvOse- 
hand,  Ind.  L.,  45;  Joseph  Lichtenstein, 
Soc..  252;  Herbert  S.  Greiner.  Pro.,  24. 
Xeupert’s  plurality.  256. 

4.  Ira  D.  Prlndle.  R..  3,043;  Edward 

D.  Jackson,  D.,  5,329;  Henry  J.  Frltschy, 
Soc.,  417;  Alvin  W.  Kyser,  Pro.,  37. 
Jackson’s  plurality,  2,286. 

5.  Martin  H.  Dillon,  R.,  3,000:  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Hearn,  D..  4,639;  George  H. 

Lockwood.  Ind.  L.,  82;  Adam  Schembs, 
Soc.,  277;  John  Davy.  Pro.,  40.  Hearn’s 
plurality.  1,639. 

6.  Louis  W.  Jauch,  R.,  2.097;  An¬ 

thony  H.  Moncynski,  D.,  4,049:  Hugh 
Von  Coll,  Ind.  L.,  26;  Rudolph  J.  Rexin, 
Soc.,  212;  Frank  W.  Thurber,  Pro.,  9. 
Moncynski’s  plurality,  1,952. 

7.  Philip  Bernhard,  R..  3,651;  Gott¬ 
fried  H.  Wende,  D..  4,708:  Henry  E. 
Kleine,  Soc.,  416:  Frank  Myron  Baham, 
Pro.,  35.  Wende’s  plurality,  1,057. 

8.  Clarence  MacGregor,  R.,  5,434; 
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John  H.  Tranter,  D.,  4,826;  William  T. 
Cripps,  Ind.  L.,  66;  William  S,  Phillips, 
Soc.,  358;  William  R.  Sutton.  Pro.,  76. 
MacGregor's  plurality,  608. 

9.  Frank  Bret  Thorn,  R.,  5,154;  Cal¬ 
vin  S.  Grosser,  D.,  4,081;  Bordon  J.  Cole, 
Pro.,  190.  Thorn’s  plurality,  1,073. 
Essex. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

James  Shea,  R.,  elected. 

Eranklin. 

Alexander  Macdonald,  R.,  4,090;  John 
Harding,  D..  2,838;  Thomas  M.  Mercer, 
Ind.  L,.,  63;  Watson  H.  Harwood,  Pro., 
308.  Macdonald’s  plurality.  1,252. 
Fulton  and  Hamilton. 

Alden  W.  Hart,  R.,  4,651;  Scott  Part¬ 
ridge,  D.,  4,070;  William  J.  Gardner, 
Ind.  L..  108;  Charles  S.  Cummer,  Soc., 
794;  Albert  H.  Stetson,  Pro.,  403.  Hart’s 
plurality,  575. 

Genesee. 

Clarence  Bryant,  R.,  3,626;  Elwin  M 
Crocker,  D.,  3,579;  Ervin  G.  Grinnell, 
Pro.,  288.  Bryant’s  plurality,  47. 

Greene. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

J.  L.  Patrie,  D.,  elected. 

Herkimer. 

Selden  C.  Clobridge,  R..  6,000;  Jud- 
son  Bridenbecker,  D.,  6,148;  Judson 

Bridenbecker,  Ind.  L,.,  82;  Charles  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Soc.,  362;  Thomas  Suters,  Pro., 
182.  Bridenbeck’s  plurality,  148. 
Jefferson, 

1.  Luther  S.  Pitkin,  R.,  3,528;  Lewis  S. 

Day,  D.,  3,538;  Daniel  Allen.  Ind.  L.,  95; 
George  Rockburn,  Soc.,  228;  William  B. 
Getman,  - ,  400.  Day’s  plurality,  10. 

2.  John  G.  Jones.  R.,  4,395;  Edward  W. 
Carroll,  D.,  3,209;  William  L,  Wiese,  Ind. 
L.,  78;  Raymond  K.  Bull,  Soc.,  325;  Olin 

I.  Bishop,  Pro.,  654.  Jones’s  plurality, 
1,186. 

Kings. 

1.  William  Boardman,  R.,  3,297;  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Terry,  D.,  4,414;  Charles  G. 
Ward,  Soc.,  114;  William  D.  Keep, 
Pro.,  22.  Terry’s  plurality,  1,117. 

2.  Henry  Kearns,  R.,  1,991;  William 

J.  Gillen,  D.,  4,291;  Peter  G.  Gynther, 
Soc.,  102;  Henry  Heissenbuttel,  Pro., 

10.  Gillen’s  plurality,  2,300. 

3.  Joseph  Kettle,  R..  1,322;  Michael 
A.  O’Neil.  D.,  4,633;  John  R.  W.  Dan- 
natt,  Ind.  L.,  391;  William  Mackenzie, 
Soc.,  78;  E.  Warren  Waters,  Pro.,  9. 
O’Neil’s  plurality,  3,311. 

4.  George  W.  Brown,  R.,  3,830;  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Donovan,  D.,  4,023;  Eugene  H. 
Van  Canteren,  Soc.,  245;  Franklin  D. 
Newman,  Pro.,  17,  Donnovan’s  plural¬ 
ity,  193. 

5.  Abraham  F.  Lent,  R.,  5,528;  John 
A.  Walsh,  D.,  4,173;  George  M.  Marr, 
Soc.,  207 ;  Thomas  T.  Bostwlck,  Pro., 
69.  Lent’s  plurality,  1,355. 

6.  Henry  C.  Karpen,  R.,  3,533;  John 
H.  Gerken,  D..  3,586;  Harry  Slavin,  Soc., 
775;  Edwin  Harvey,  Pro.,  6.  Gerken’s 
plurality,  53. 

7.  Charles  Francis  Vachris,  R.,  2,345- 
Daniel  F.  Farrell,  D.,  4.682;  Charles 
Brash,  Soc.,  161;  William  B.  Snellingr, 
Pro.,  18.  Farrell’s  plurality,  2,335. 

8.  Joseph  A.  Van  Wynen,  R.,  2,298; 
John  J.  McKeon,  D.,  4,285;  Phillip  Ken¬ 


nel,  Soc.,  126;  Edward  H.  Brown,  Jr., 
Pio.,  14.  McKeon’s  plurality,  1,990. 

9.  Harrle  B.  Conlin,  R..  4,818;  Ed¬ 
mund  O’Connor,  D.,  7,568;  Richard 

Bock,  Soc.,  496;  Joseph  Bowler,  Pro., 
56.  O’Connor’s  plurality,  2,750. 

10.  Frederick  M.  Ahearn,  R.,  4,586; 
Charles  Harvard,  D.,  4,541;  Robert  M. 
Lackey.  Soc.,  119;  Lewis  S.  Zider,  Pro., 
29.  Ahearn’s  plurality,  45. 

11.  William  A.  Colne,  R.,  4,602;  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Warner,  D.,  4,274;  Winfield  S. 
Ritch,  Soc.,  117;  Robert  E.  Pretlow, 
Pro.,  19.  Colne’s  plurality,  328. 

12.  Frank  N.  Bruner,  R.,  5,311;  Sid¬ 
ney  W.  Fry,  D.,  5,785;  Alexander  Fra¬ 
ser,  Soc.,  209;  Robert  A.  Steyert,  Pro., 
22.  Fry’s  plurality,  474. 

13.  Martin  Healy,  R.,  2,416;  John  H. 
Donnelly,  D..  3,761;  Henry  Weiss,  Soc., 
350;  Charles  N.  Toungs,  Pro.,  11.  Don¬ 
nelly’s  plurality,  1,345. 

14.  Patrick  F.  McGabey,  R.,  1,881; 

James  E.  Fay,  D.,  3,877;  George  Stein, 
Ind.  L.,  549;  Albert  Panly,  Soc.,  256; 
Herman  Lorenz,  Pro.,  11.  Fay’s  plural¬ 
ity,  1,996. 

15.  John  Macerate,  R.,  3,177;  John 
T.  O’Neill,  D.,  3,793;  George  Stamer, 
Soc.,  296;  John  W.  Moore,  Pro.,  43. 
O’Neil’s  plurality,  616. 

16.  Robert  H.  Clarke,  R..  6,049;  John 
F.  Jameson,  D.,  7,381;  Henry  Smyth, 
Soc.,  341;  Orsamus  D.  Seward,  Pro., 
27.  Jameson’s  plurality,  1,332. 

17.  Edward  A.  Ebbets,  R.,  5,171; 

Thomas  F.  White,  D.,  3,706;  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  Soc.,  152;  George  M.  Davison, 
Pro.,  48.  Ebbets’s  plurality,  1,465. 

18.  Almeth  W.  Hall,  R.,  7,739;  Ed¬ 
ward  Baruch,  D.,  6,750;  Robert  W. 

Dolson,  Soc.,  342;  Jesse  Barton,  Pro.,  65. 
Haff’s  plurality.  989. 

19.  John  Holbrook,  R.,  2,546;  Jacob 
Schifferdecker,  D.,  3,663;  Charles  Gack- 
enheimer,  Soc.,  731;  Frank  Mapes,  Pro., 
4.  Schifferdecker’s  plurality,  1,117. 

20.  Maurice  Propping,  R.,  3,626; 

George  F.  Carew,  D.,  3,810;  Jack  Ferst, 
Ind.  L.,  790;  Otto  Wegener,  Soc.,  595; 

ohn  Nash,  Pro.,  26.  Carew’s  plural¬ 
ity’s,  284. 

21.  Samuel  Weinstein,  R.,  1,829;  Harry 
Heyman,  D.,  2,469;  John  A.  Behringer, 
Soc.,  647;  Amos  E.  Smith,  Pi;o.,  29. 
Heyman’s  Ipurality,  640. 

22.  Albert  Lachman,  R.,  7,713,  Joseph 
T.  Geatons,  D.,  8,638;  Charles  L.  Fur¬ 
man,  Soc.,  1,512;  Samuel  E.  Pratt,  Pro., 
77.  Geatons’s  plurality,  925. 

23.  Percy  Osborn,  R.,  4,738;  Louis 

Goldstein,  D.,  5,247 ;  Benjamin  Flegen- 
baum,  Soc.,  1,537;  Claude  H.  Vauten, 
Pro.,  26.  Goldstein’s  plurality,  509. 

Lewis. 

a  Fred  Boshart,  R..  2,553;  Robert  E, 
Gregg,  D..  2,828;  Frank  B.  Severance, 
Pro.,  669.  Gregg’s  plurality,  275, 

Livingston. 

John  C.  Winters,  jr..  D.,  3,793;  John  F. 
Donovan,  D.,  3,774;  Richard  B,  Ham- 
mell.  Pro.,  504.  Winter’s  plurality,  18. 

Madison. 

Kirk  B.  De  Lano,  R.,  4,744;  Charles 
A.  Hitchcock,  D.,  4,080;  David  S.  Wat¬ 
son,  Pro.,  402.  De  Lano’s  plurality,  664. 

Monroe. 

1.  Edward  H.  White,  R.,  4,417;  Ephraim 
J.  Fisk,  D.,  3,763;  Adam  C.  Harold,  Soc., 
76;  Sylvester  Bee,  Pro.,  346;  Harry  L, 
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Phillips,  Ind.,  144.  White’s  plurality,  GM. 

2.  .Simon  L.  Adler.  R..  4.U74:  H.  Cllf- 
fcrd  Spurr,  D.,  3.1114;  James  Sherow.  Pro., 
82;  Henry  Schaefer,  Soc.,  432;  William 
B.  Carman,  ind.,  100.  Adler's  plurality, 
l,4h0. 

3.  August  V.  Pappert,  R.,  3,840;  John 
Miller,  D.,  3,017;  W.  S.  Kermeen.  Pro., 
54;  Jesse  Freeman.  Soc.,  30S;  George  E. 
Waugh,  Ind.,  12;  Norman  Rosenberg,  Ind., 
102.  Pappert's  plurality,  823. 

4.  Cyrus  W.  Phillips,  R..  0.845;  John  E. 
Conway,  D..  5,533;  W.  S.  Pembroke.  Pro., 
03;  William  Phigeon,  Soc..  509;  H.  A. 
L«tee.  ind.,  119.  Phillips’s  plurality, 
1.292. 

5.  William  T.  Keys,  R.,  6,195;  Joseph 
T.  Simpson.  D.,  5.794;  Charles  H.  Grover, 
Pro.,  138;  Frank  C.  Popp,  Soc.,  426;  John 
Black,  ind.,  219.  Keys's  plurality,  401. 

Montgomery. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

R.  A.  Brace,  D.,  elected. 

Nassau. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

H.  H.  Hollman,  D..  elected. 

New  Y’ork. 

1.  Nicholas  Mazzocchl  R.,  1,529; 

Thomas  B.  Claughlan,  U.,  4,117;  Vito  S. 
Ducalo,  Ind.  L..  379;  Carl  Classen,  Soc., 
80;  William  T.  McGrath,  Pro.,  25. 
Claughlan’s  plurality,  2,588. 

2.  Henry  H.  Silver.  R..  1,087;  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  D..  4,180;  Jacob  Leon  Gold, 
Ind.  L..  198;  Max  Mysell,  Soc..  551; 
William  T.  Bogert,  Pro.,  5.  Smith’s  plu¬ 
rality,  3,093. 

3.  John  Santimauro.  R..  1.184;  James 

Oliver.  D.,  5,528;  Samuel  Leighton 

Frooks.  Ind.  L..  249;  Paul  Arnone,  Soc.. 
173;  Henry  Hahn,  Pro.,  11.  Oliver’s  plu¬ 
rality,  7i,27'.l. 

4.  Max  Bernfeld,  R.,  940;  Aaron  J. 
Levy.  D.,  3.1i:5;  Moses  B.  Fertig,  Ind. 
L.,  156;  Abraham  Caspe,  Soc.,  640; 
Isaac  G.  Newman,  Pro.,  2.  Levy's  plu¬ 
rality.  3.009. 

3.  Edwin  S.  Cook.  R..  1..824:  James  J. 
Walker,  1).,  5.157;  Isaiah  Bannell.  Ind. 
L..  474:  Harry  Newman,  Soc.,  122:  Vin¬ 
cent  Valentine,  Pro.,  8.  Walker’s  plu¬ 
rality,  3.333. 

6.  Harry  Kopp.  R.  and  Ind.  L..  2.631  ; 
Sol  H.  Eisler,  D..  2.302;  Algernon  Lee, 
Soc.,  537;  John  Zomnir,  Pro.,  4.  Kopp's 
plurality,  329. 

7.  William  J.  Stewart.  R.  and  Ind.  L., 
2.290:  Peter  P.  McElligott.  D..  4,330; 
Charles  G.  Teche,  Soc..  176:  John  B. 
Arsor.  Pro.,  17.  McElligott’s  plurality. 
2.040. 

8.  Moritz  Graubard,  D.,  2.758:  Louis 
Jacobson.  Ind.  L.  and  R..  1.030;  William 
Karlin.  Soc..  812:  Joseph  H.  Hebron. 
Pro..  5.  Graubard’s  plurality.  1.122. 

9.  Robert  A.  Stewart.  R.  and  Ind.  L.. 
2.3.85;  John  C.  Hackett,  D..  3.481;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Neuslus.  Soc..  220;  Egbert  W. 
Brown.  Pro.,  11.  Hackett’s  plurality, 
1.090. 

10.  .Tacoh  Kostman.  R..  1,839;  Harold 
Spleli'erg  n..  2.389;  Edward  Gross.  Ind. 

I...  406;  Berthold  Korn.  Soc.,  01.8;  Henry 
l.orch.  Pro..  3;  Valentme  A.  Schotz. 
Dir.  .Nom..  43.8.  Spielberg’s  plurality. 
54 1 . 

11.  John  L.  Henry.  R.  and  Ind  L.. 
2.910;  John  J.  Boylan.  D.,  4.382;  George 
Klinger.  Soc..  189;  Thomas  Anderson. 
Pro.,  18.  Boylan’s  plurality.  1.472. 


12.  .Tohn  J.  Hanlon,  R..  1,394;  James 
A.  Foley.  D.,  4.794;  Francis  C.  Ott,  Ind. 
L..  340;  Edward  Meyer.  Soc.,  287;  James 
Jeffrey.  Pro..  8.  Foley's  plurality,  3.400. 

13.  Paul  Borchard,  R.,  1.937;  James 
J.  Hoey,  D..  3.782;  George  Dempsey. 
Soc.,  110:  Charles  Ingram,  Pro.,  8. 
Hoey’s  plurality,  1,845. 

14.  Michael  T.  Heffernan,  R..  2.332: 

John  J.  Herrick,  D..  4.489;  Patrick 

Coyle.  Ind.  L..  540;  Louis  Marker!,  Soc.. 
207 ;  George  H.  Forster.  Pro.,  6.  Her¬ 
rick's  plurality,  2.157. 

15.  Eugene  Blumenthal,  R.,  4,863: 
Ashton  Parker.  D.  and  Ind  L.,  .5.170: 
Leonard  D.  Abbott.  Soc..  130;  Aaron  R. 
Lewis.  Pro.,  14.  Parker's  plurality.  307. 

16.  Joseph  Lassncr,  R..  1.898:  Martin 
G.  McCue,  D..  3.842;  William  H.  Daly. 
Ind.  L..  583:  Carl  .1.  F.  Westphal.  Soc., 
271 :  Lars  Larson,  Pro.,  0.  McCue’s  plu¬ 
rality.  1.944. 

17.  Franklin  Brooks,  R.  and  Ind.  L.. 
4.576;  Albert  R.  Lesinsky,  D..  4.314; 
Austin  D.  L.  Montanye.  Soc..  232;  Henry 

J.  Carrington.  Pro.,  16.  Brooks’s  plu¬ 
rality.  202. 

,18.  Alfred  C.  Goldreyer,  R.  and  Ind. 
L..  2.314;  Mark  Goldberg.  D.,  3.920; 

John  A.  Wall.  Soc..  600;  Alfred  D.  An¬ 
derson,  Pro.,  17.  Goldberg’s  plurality. 
1.012. 

19.  Andrew  F.  Murray.  R.  and  Ind. 

1.. .  5.818;  Harold  A.  Content,  D..  5.666; 
Samuel  Etler.  Soc..  323;  Lester  HlgglnA, 
Pro..  21.  Murray’s  plurality.  1.52. 

20.  William  P.  O’Brien.  R.  and  Ind. 
T...  1.846:  Patrick  J.  McGrath.  D..  4.411: 
Henry  Engel.  Soc..  670;  John  McNlckle, 
Pro..  15.  McGrath’s  plurality.  2.50.5. 

21.  Rohert  S.  Conklin.  R..  4.961;  .To- 
senh  A.  Warren.  D.  and  Ind.  L..  5  341; 
5I'1cs  51.  Bartholomew.  Soc..  279;  Peter 
.Tobnson,  Pro.,  25.  Warren’s  plurality. 
380. 

22.  Edward  A.  Doherty.  R..  2.204;  Ed¬ 
ward  Welt.  D..  3.570;  Cornelius  Drew. 
Ind.  L..  675;  Edward  F.  Cassidy,  Soc., 
1.013.  Well’s  plurality.  1.360. 

23.  Frederick  A.  Higgins.  R.  and  Ind. 

T...  9  07.8;  5’’ncent  T.  Coughlin.  D., 

8  004;  Ambrose  D.  Albertson.  Soc..  453; 
Ha-n-  Poreg-ue.  Pro.,  27.  Higgins’s  plu¬ 
rality.  1  104. 

21.  Samuel  C.  Shine.  R..  1.183; 

'rt-omas  .  Brennan.  D..  .3  098;  Hugh 
Paul  Bankert.  Ind.  L..  485;  Herman 

T.evv.  Soc..  577.  Brennan’s  plurality. 
1 . 91 5. 

25.  Artemas  Ward,  Jr.,  R..  3.942: 

David  H.  Knott.  D.,  3  627:  Frederick  O. 
T.acey.  Ind.  L..  372;  Thomas  B.  Collins. 
Soc.,  161;  Carl  Grimbskold,  Pro.,  27. 
Ward’s  plurality.  315. 

20.  Abraham  Goodman,  R.  and  Ind. 

1.. .  3.577:  Charles  Firestone,  D..  3.101; 
Samuel  Benalm.  Soc..  768;  Edward  H. 
Burger.  Pro.,  58.  Goodman’s  plurality, 
476. 

27.  Charles  A.  Dana,  R..  3.475;  Walter 
R.  Herrick.  D.  and  Ind.  L..  3.537:  John 
Sloi.n.  Soc..  102;  Charles  Holstrom,  Pro., 
11.  Herrick’s  plurality.  02. 

28.  August  Bauer.  R..  1,399;  Jacob 

Levy.  D..  2..8SI:  A-braham  Kalmowliz. 

Ind.  L..  452;  Charles  Cohn.  Soc..  343; 
lohn  .1.  Babcock.  Pro.,  10.  Levy’s  plu¬ 
rality.  1  4-85. 

'29.  LIndon  Bates,  Jr..  R..  4.151;  Har¬ 
old  J.  Friedman.  D..  4.432;  Louis  Llcht- 
schein,  Soc.,  136;  Jeremiah  T.  Brooks. 
Pro..  19.  Friedman’s  plurality.  281. 
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30.  Peter  Donovan,  R.  and  Ind  L., 
5,171;  Louis  A.  Cuvillier,  D.,  5,994;  Lud¬ 
wig  Schmidt.  Soc.,  (3X9;  James  H.  Berry, 
Pro.,  14.  Cuviliier’s  plurality.  823. 

31.  Max  Shlivek,  R.,  5,031;  Augustin 
D.  Robinson,  D,,  4,129;  Edward  xi,nde!- 
man,  Ind.  L.,  596;  John  Wilkins,  Soc,. 
318;  George  Weoer,  Pro.,  14.  Shlivek  a 
plurality,  902. 

32.  William  Wachtel,  R..  7,773 

Thomas  P.  Turley,  D.,  9,302;  Josep: 
Wright,  Soc.,  1,165;  John  H.  Stark,  Pro.. 
29.  Turley’s  plurality,  1,529. 

33.  William  B.  Ruddick,  R.,  3,903 

John  Gerhardt,  D..  4,777;  Karl  Eichlei 
Soc.,  815;  Max  Lehman,  Pro.,  31.  Gei 
hardt’s  plurality,  874. 

34.  John  A.  Greer,  R.,  6,811;  Seymou 
Mork,  D.,  7,319;  Wesley  R.  Casile,  Soc. 
1,090;  Andrew  J.  Lounsbury,  Pro..  3. 
Mork’s  plurality,  508. 

35.  Robert  D.  Ireland,  R.,  6,085 

Thomas  E'.  Egan,  D.,  7,092;  Warren  Ai- 
kinson,  Soc.,  801;  David  P.  Kelly,  Pro  . 
28.  Egan’s  plurality,  1,007. 

Niagara. 

1.  Prederick  Pitkin  James,  R.,  3,803 
Benjamin  P.  Gould,  D.,  4,563;  John  j 
Swobe,  Ind.  L.,  50;  John  Clarence  Hul. 
Pro.,  193.  Gould’s  plurality,  760. 

2.  Henry  Arthur  Constantine,  I:. 
4,870;  John  J.  Welch,  D.,  4,321;  Fredej 
ick  J.  Arlington,  Pro.,  178.  Constai. 
tine’s  plurality,  549. 

Oneida. 

1.  John  C.  Dillon,  R.,  4,170;  John  T\ 
Manley,  D.,  5,445;  Carl  P.  Loysen,  So^. 
242;  Willis  A.  Newth,  Pro.,  60.  Man 
ley's  plurality,  1,275. 

2.  Herbert  E.  Allen,  R.,  6,257;  Freil 
W.  Wasmuth,  5,151;  John  G.  Kirb\ , 
Soc.,  107.  Allen’s  plurality,  1,106. 

3.  James  T.  Cross,  R.,  5,269;  Rober. 

G.  .Tones,  D.,  4,192;  John  R.  Foot,  Pro.. 
258.  Cross’s  plurality,  1,077. 

Onondaga. 

1.  James  E.  Connell,  R.,  6,322;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hoffman,  D.,  5,947;  Frank  V  . 
Heck,  Soc.,  641;  Clarence  H.  Redmonc., 
Pro.,  322.  Connell’s  plurality,  375. 

2.  Fred  W.  Hammond,  R.,  5,904;  1. 
Earl  Higbee,  D.,  5,624;  John  T.  Rob¬ 
erts,  D.  and  Ind.,  1,601;  Charles  E.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Soc.,  737;  Charles  E.  Rowland,  Pro.. 
300.  Hammond’s  plurality,  280. 

3.  Thomas  K.  Smith.  R.,  7,494;  M 
chael  J.  Spillane,  D.,  5,158;  Lewis  Levin 
Soc.,  763;  Orvin  Dean,  Pro.,  306.  Smith 
plurality,  2,336. 

Ontario. 

Thomas  B.  Wilson,  R.  and  Ind.  I. 
5,821;  Sanford  W.  Abbey,  D.,  5,46'. 

Prosper  A.  Perrin,  Soc.,  137;  Willis  I: 
Robinson,  Pro.,  149.  Wilson’s  pluralit;. 
354. 

Orange. 

1.  Caleb  H.  Baumes,  R.,  6,361;  Cha.^ 

H.  Tuthill,  D.,  4,799;  Ernest  Harriso.. 
Soc.,  52;  Thomas  Taft,  Pro.,  141. 
Baumes’s  plurality,  1,562. 

2.  John  D.  Stivers,  R..  5,456;  Charlc: 
Will,  D.,  5,221;  John  Hall,  Soc.,  13'J. 
Willard  H.  Bull.,  Pro.,  112.  Stivers’s 
plurality,  235. 

Orleans. 

Frank  A.  Waters,  R.,  3,247;  Coley  P. 
Wright,  D.,  3,029;  Howard  Anderson, 

Pro.,  274;  Grove  L.  Tinkham,  Ind.  L., 
75.  Waters’s  plurality,  218. 


Oswego. 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  R.,  8,570;  M.  J. 
Daly,  D.,  5,582;  Fred  D.  Snell,  Pro., 
i,009.  Sweet’s  plurality,  2,988. 

Otsego. 

Stephen  C.  Clark,  R.,  5,461;  Chester^ 

A.  Miller,  D.,  6,005;  Sitts,  Ind.  L.,  38; 
Jarvis,  Pro.,  386.  Miller’s  plurality,  544. 

Putnam. 

John  R.  Yale,  R.,  1,815;  Sammuel  B. 
Crane,  D.,  1,422.  Yale’s  plurality,  393. 
Queens. 

1.  Henry  C.  Johnson,  jr.,  R.,  3,443; 

Andrew  Zorn,  D.,  4,857;  William 

Krueger,  Ind.,  537.  Zorn’s  plurality, 
1,414. 

2.  Christian  Wieland,  R..  3,466;  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Kennedy,  D.,  4,646;  George  Arzt, 
Ind.,  383.  Kennedy’s  plurality,  1,180. 

3.  Timothy  J.  Heverin,  R.,  5,683; 

Owen  E.  Fitzpatrick,  D.,  7,077;  Martin 
Siebert,  Ind.,  1,120.  Fitzpatrick’s  plu¬ 
rality,  1,394. 

4.  Frank  A.  Leete,  R.,  4,976;  Harry 
I.  Huber,  D.,  6,706;  Bruno  Weidel,  232. 
Huber’s  plurality,  1,730. 

Rensselaer. 

1.  Frederick  C.  Filley,  R.,  6,637;  C. 

Fred  Schwarz,  D.,  6,343;  Charles  E. 

Ryan,  Ind,  L.,  120;  Fred  C.  Phoenix,  Soc., 
334;  Edward  C.  Dixon,  Pro.,  80.  Filley’s 
plurality,  294.  ^ 

2.  Bradford  R.  Lansing,  R.,  7,764;  John 
H.  Finnerty,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  7,147;  Walter 

B.  Corbin,  Soc.,  174;  Henry  G.  Breese, 
Pro.,  174.  Lansing’s  plurality,  617. 

Richmond. 

J.  Alfred  Androvette,  R.,  5,299;  Will¬ 
iam  A.  .Shortt,  D.,  7,821;  H.  B.  Sterner, 
664;  Herman  F.  Feuerstein,  222;  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  De  Hart,  193.  Shortt’s  plu¬ 
rality,  2,522. 

Rockland. 

Truxton  W.  Springsteen,  R.,  3,405; 

George  A.  Blauvelt,  D.  and  Ind.  L., 
4,359;  John  H.  Banker,  Pro.,  101;  Julius 
-•'rank,  Soc.,  108.  Blauvelt’s  plurality, 
954. 

St.  Lawrence. 

1.  Fred  J.  Gray,  R.,  5,127;  J.  H. 

Berry,  D.,  2,948;  Thomas  Caldwell,  Pro., 
•105.  Gray’s  plurality,  2,179. 

2.  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  jr.,  R.,  4,782; 
Charles  A.  Murphy,  D.,  2,679;  Ernest 
E.  Floyd,  Ind.  L.,  39;  Willis  H.  Hodges, 
Pro.,  242.  Merritt’s  plurality,  2,103. 

Saratoga. 

George  H.  Whitney,  R.,  6,460;  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Martin,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  7,178; 
William  T.  Reynolds,  Soc.,  324;  Charles 
E.  Butler,  Pro.,  340.  Martin’s  plurality, 
718. 

Schenectady. 

Charles  T.  Ives,  R.,  6,784;  John  C. 
Myers,  D.,  6,916;  Simon  Schermerhorn, 
Ind.  L.,  348;  Russell  R.  Hunt,  Soc., 
2,558;  Howard  D.  Matthews,  385.  Mey¬ 
ers’s  plurality,  132. 

Schoharie. 

Henry  Poland,  R.,  2,962;  Daniel  D. 

Frisbie,  3,567.  Frisbie’s  plurality,  605. 
Schu.vler. 

Lafayette  W.  Argetsinger,  R.,  1,085; 
John  W.  Gurnett,  D.,  1,980;  Charles  M. 
Weed,  Pro.,  151.  Gurnett’s  plurality, 
295. 
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Seneca. 

Nelson  Uunzt,  R.,  2,922;  Charles  W. 
Cosad,  D.,  3,023;  Nelson  Duntz,  Ind.  I., 
48;  Benjamin  B.  Williams,  Pro.,  153. 
Cosad's  plurality,  101. 

Steuben. 

1.  Thomas  Shannon,  R.,  4,506;  Chas. 
S.  Smith,  D.,  4,074;  C.  Burdette  Town¬ 
send,  Soc.,  85;  George  F.  Roody,  Pro., 
254.  Shannon’s  plurality,  432. 

Suffolk. 

1.  De  Witt  C.  Talmage,  R.,  4,345; 
Thomas  P.  Brennan,  D.,  3,783;  John  B. 
Cameron,  Soc.,  152;  William  F.  Kilgore, 
Pro.,  187.  Talmage’s  plurality,  582. 

2.  George  L.  Thompson,  R.,  2,917; 

Frederick  Sheide,  D.,  3,709;  Joseph  W. 
Burchard,  Soc,,  75;  George  M.  Biggs, 
Pro.,  77.  Sheide’s  plurality,  792. 

Sullivan. 

John  T.  Curtis,  R.,  3,012;  John  K. 

Evans,  D.,  4,338;  Abner  J.  Bennett,  - , 

120.  Evans’s  plurality,  1,326. 

Tioga. 

Prank  L,.  Howard.  R.,  2,620;  Otis  S. 
Beach.  D..  3,103;  E.  H.  Miller,  Pro.,  211. 
Beach’s  plurality,  483. 

Tompkins. 

Myron  N.  Tompkins,  R.,  3,480;  Minor 
McDaniels,  D.,  3,848;  Murray  E.  Poole, 
Ind.  L.,  33;  Joseph  G.  Roth.  Soc.,  93; 
Earl  J.  Snyder,  Pro.,  590.  McDanlels’s 
plurality,  368. 

Ulster. 

1.  Frederick  Stephan.  Jr.,  R.,  4,356; 
George  Washburn,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  4,952; 
Platt  N.  Chase,  Pro.,  182.  Washburn’s 
plurality,  596. 

2.  Samuel  C.  Waring,  R.,  4,755;  El- 
dridge  M.  Gathright,  D.  and  Ind.  L., 
4,152;  Charles  W.  Alberti.  Pro.,  238. 
Waring’s  plurality,  603. 

Warren. 

Henry  E.  H.  Brereton,  R.,  4,412;  Dan¬ 
iel  P.  De  Long,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  3,329; 
Gilbert  ’  Weaver.  Soc..  134;  Herbert  S. 
Braley,  Pro.,  218.  Brereton’s  plurality, 
1,115. 

Washington. 

James  S.  Parker.  R.,  6,044;  Frederick 
O.  Ives,  D.  and  Ind.  L..  3,901;  George 
Henry  Northrop,  Pro.,  662.  ParkePs 
plurality,  2,143. 

Wayne. 

Albert  Yeomans,  R.,  5,819;  Charles 
Madan.  D.,  4,764;  Elmer  Tripp,  Pro., 
268.  Yeomans’s  plurality,  1,055. 
Westchester. 

1.  Harry  W.  Haines.  R.,  6,035;  Wood- 
son  R.  Oglesby,  D.,  6,781;  Harry  W. 
Haines.  Ind.  L..  242;  Emil  Neppel,  Soc., 
241;  Frederick  A.  Victor,  Pro.,  49. 
Haines’s  plurality.  254. 

2.  William  S.  Coffey,  R.,  6,245;  Eugene 
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D.  Hayes,  D.,  5,296;  James  M.  Lane,  Ind. 
L..  304;  John  Hagerty,  Soc..  323;  George 
Kimble  Plmley,  Pro.,  48.  Coffey’s  plural¬ 
ity.  949. 

3.  Frank  L.  Young,  R,,  6,672;  Wilson 
R.  Yard.  D.,  6.739;  Frank  L.  Young,  Ind. 
L.,  339;  Oliver  E.  Carruth,  Soc.,  196;  Ed¬ 
ward  Porter  Gage,  Pro.,  111.  Yard’s  plu¬ 
rality,  167. 

4.  John  A.  Goodwin.  R.,  5,158;  Oscar 
Le  Rcy  Warren,  D.,  4,325;  Gilbert  H. 
Knapp,  Ind.  L.,  211;  John  Peterson,  Soc.. 
130;  Lewis  H.  Miller,  Pro.,  118.  Good¬ 
win’s  pludality,  831. 

Wyoming. 

(Returns  delayed.) 

H.  A.  Pierce,  R.,  elected. 

Yates. 

James  A.  Thayer.  R.,  2,001;  Frank  M. 
Collin.  D..  2,360;  W.  H.  Moore,  Soc.,  50. 
Collin’s  plurality,  359. 

VOTE  FOR  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SU¬ 
PREME  COURT,  1910. 

First  Judicial  District. 

Edward  B.  Whitney,  R.,  Ind.  L.  and 
C.  U..  130,333;  John  J.  Delany,  D.,  152,- 
Wo;  Jacob  Panken,  Soc.,  15,442;  George 

K.  Hinds,  Pro.,  429;  Edmund  Seidel,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,484.  Delany’s  plurality,  22,312. 

Second  Judicial  District. 

Garret  J.  Garretson,  R.,  Ind.  L.  and 
Pro.,  146,186;  Samuel  T.  Maddox,  R.,  D., 
Ind.  L.  and  Pro.,  286,590;  Harrington 
Putnam,  R..  D..  Ind.  L.  and  Pro.,  286,- 
301;  P.  E.  Callahan.  D.,  141,762;  Thomas 
A.  Hopkins,  Soc.,  12,104;  Louis  B.  Bou¬ 
din,  Soc.,  12,288;  Emil  Miller.  Soc.,  12,- 
107.  Putnam’s  plurality,  144.539;  Gar- 
retsons  plurality,  4,424;  Maddox’s  plu¬ 
rality,  144,829. 

Third  Judicial  District. 

Emory  A.  Chase.  R.  and  D.,  115,557; 
Wm.  P.  Rudd.  R.  and  Ind.  L.,  59.600;  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Lawson,  D.  and  Ind.  L.,  69,060; 
James  J.  Farrell,  Pro.,  1,627.  Chase’s 
plurality,  55,957. 

Fifth  Judicial  District. 

Frank  H.  Hiscock.  R.  and  D.,  114,153; 
Clarence  E.  Pitts,  Pro.,  4,482.  Hiscock’ s 
plurality,  109,671. 

Eighth  Judicial  District. 

John  Woodward,  R.  and  D.,  148,464; 
Clark  H.  Timerman,  R,  73,764;  Chas.  A. 
Pooley,  D.,  Ind.  L.  and  Ind.  Jud.,  75,652; 
Lawrence  J.  McParlln,  Ind.  L.,  1,200. 
Woodman’s  plurality,  74,700f  Pooiey’s 
plurality,  1,888. 

Ninth  Judicial  District. 

Michael  H.  Hlrschberg,  R.,  D.  and  Ind. 

L. .  95,941;  Alexander  Iiwlne,  Soc.,  1,656; 
Chester  Husted,  Pro.,  990.  Hlrschberg’s 
pluralitj,  94,285. 

STATE  SINCE  1900. 


1  Rep. 

Dem. 

1  Pro. 

8oc. 

1  S.  L. 

Pop. 

Ind.  L. 

1900, 

1900, 

1902, 

1904, 

1904, 

1908, 

1908, 

1908, 

«*21  IW2 

12  860 

12  622 

_ 

7A2 

1  f.'  8RA 

_ 

20  7S7 

SA  888 

9.127 

7,409 

_ 

81S.'2&4 
740  002 

732.704 

691,106 

20.068 

10,980 

86.209 

8,976 

4,624 

6,015 

- 

21,701 

870,070 

804.601 

667,468 

7S0.189 

22,667 

88,451 

8,877 

— 

85.817 

18.803 

18.994 

8.655 

— 

43,212 

1910, 

Governor . 

622,299 

689,7001  22,295 

48,5291  6,7171  - 

48,470 
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VOTE  FOR  CONGRESSMEN,  1908  AND  1910. 


FOB  REPRESENTATIVES. 


States. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

tScattering. 

Alabama  . 

19,112 

47,582 

202,309 

81,629 

97,819 

134,699 

14,563 
ft  2.35 

81,369 

31,828 

111,617 

California  . 

204,014 

6,663 

Colorado  . 

121,266 

126,934 

101,722 

105,700 

13,309 

Connecticut  . 

111,557 

70,029 

79,685 

73,221 

13,341 

Delaware  . 

24,234 

22,515 

22,410 

20,281 

1,310 

Florida  . 

6,254 

30,011 

1,372 

30,995 

6,182 

Georgia  . 

465 

96,226 

2,285 

45,867 

7,640 

Idaho  . 

49,983 

36,605 

46,401 

31,832 

6,463 

Illinois  . 

614,396 

458,117 

413,589 

412,633 

66,768 

Indiana . 

344,246 

351,698 

277,636 

312,146 

31,943 

Iowa  . 

253,829 

208,031 

206,466 

155,0161 

9,853 

Kansas  . 

195,113 

160,900 

162,880 

116,225 

16,044 

Kentucky  . 

230,990 

242,286 

147,372 

175,674 

6,046 

Louisiana  . 

6,341 

63,891 

3,874 

46,069 

932 

Maine  . 

75,307 

64,493 

67,663 

70,542 

2,544 

Maryland  . 

100,661 

106,792 

95,203 

101,663 

7,644 

Massachusetts  .... 

249,557 

147,778 

203,136 

203,619 

19,441 

Michigan  . 

323,403 

192,079 

212,663 

146,701 

15,310 

Minnesota  . 

196,212 

3S4 

102,778 

68,741 

349,047 

138,434 

67,169 

23,805 

4,832 

23 

Missouri  . 

347,362 

318,857 

328,216 

24,037 

Montana  . 

32,819 

128,896 

29,032 

131,027 

32,525 

26,599 

6,184 

Nebraska  . 

115,0.’’, 9 

113,525 

6,881 

Nevada  . 

7,552 

11,263 

11,056 

7,682 

2,409 

New  Hampshire. . . 

60.420 

34,066 

42,580 

37,006 

1,260 

New  Jersey . 

241,619 

206,808 

187,842 

225,807 

16,458 

New  York . 

826,619 

707,542 

650,334 

695,622 

76,263 

North  Carolina.... 

108,592 

143,620 

94,430 

131,019 

362 

North  Dakota . 

67,357 

29,446 

61,646 

25,880 

3,225 

Ohio  . 

662,220 

624,086 

383,746 

454,224 

64,472 

Oklahoma . 

91,264 

122,977 

92,606 

118,348 

22,909 

Oregon  . 

67,468 

28,706 

66,868 

.37,709 

23.6U3 

Pennsylvania  . 

641,947 

401,719 

477,406 

312,083 

150,836 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina.... 

39,596 

1,687 

30,075 

63,732 

34,664 

386 

31,236 

30,005 

1,452 

South  Dakota . 

67,582 

38,768 

64,777 

32,656 

6,727 

Tennessee  . 

104,891 

45,930 

67,432 

126,180 

231,981 

35,891 

72,487 

20,155 

60,604 

139,126 

6,964 

Utah  . 

32,730 

18,899 

Vermont  . 

45,058 

14,942 

37,136 

14,441 

834 

Virginia  . 

49,449 

89,956 

31,610 

67.670 

1,633. 

Washington  . 

107,862 

66,322 

78,291 

44,826 

15,125 

11,834 

West  Virginia  .... 

135,674 

113,519 

94,457 

103,293 

Wisconsin  . 

240,058 

167,378 

161,677 

103,868 

43,647 

Wyoming  . 

21,431 

13,643 

20,312 

14,659 

2,165 

Totals . 

Plurality  . 

7,242,985 

686,468 

6,556,517 

5,692,814 

6,721,680 

128,766 

727,366 

Note. — The  scattering  vote  in  1908  was  619,296. 

tinciuded  in  the  scattering  coiumn  for  1910  are  votes  cast  for  candidates 
other  than  on  the  Repubiican  and  Democratic  tickets,  as  foiiows: 

California — Soc.,  6,653.  Colorado — Soc.,  8,620;  Pro.,  4,089.  Connecticut — Pro.,  10,- 
304;  Soc.,  1,874;  Soc,  Lab.,  1,163.  Delaware — Pro.,  775;  Soc.,  535.  Florida — Soc.,  6,182. 
Georgia— Ind.,  7,640.  Idaho— Soc.,  6,463.  Illinois— Pro.,  19,064;  Soc.,  47,704.  Indiana 
—Pro.,  13,486;  Soc.,  18,457.  Iowa— Pro.,  1,766;  Soc.,  8,087.  Kansas— Soc.,  15.489;  Pro., 
656.  Kentucky — Soc.,  5,239;  Pro.,  695;  Soc.  Lab.,  212.  Louisiana — Soc.,  706;  Inde¬ 
pendent,  226,  Maine — Soc.,  1,287;  Pro.,  1,257.  Maryland — Pro.,  3,720;  Soc.,  3,924. 
Massachusetts — Soc.,  7,567;  Ind.,  11,874.  Michigan — Soc.,  8,116;  Pro.,  7,194.  Minnesota — ' 
Soc.,  4,832.  Mississippi — Soc.,  23.  Missouri — Pro.,  6,054;  Soc.  18,665;  Ind.,  318.  Montana 
— Soc.,  6,184.  Nebraska — Soc.,  4,321-  Pro..  943;  Fusiontst,  617.  Nevada — Soc.,  2,409.  New 
Hampshire — Soc.,  1.072;  Pro.,  188.  New  Jersey — Soc.,  9,741;  Pro.,  2.697;  Soc.  Lab.,  612; 
Ind.,  3,508.  New  York — Soc.,  47,344;  Pro., -22, 450;  Ind.  L.,  6,459.  North  Carolina — Ind., 
362.  North  Dakota — Soc.,  3,225.  Ohio — Soc.,  68,239;  Pro.,  6,000;  Ind.,  233.  Oklahoma — 
Soc.,  22,909.  Oregon — Soc.,  10,554;  Pro.,  13,049.  Pennsylvania — Pro.,  34,724;  Soc.,  68,032; 
City,  26,717;  Keystone,  29,888;  People’s  Lab.,  662;  Ind.,  912.  Rhode  island) — Pro.,  923; 
Soc.,  629.  South  Dakota — Pro.,  4,140;  Soc..  1,687.  Tennessee — Soc..  4,671;  Ind.,  1,393. 
Utah — Soc.,  4,^7;  American,  14,042.  Vermont — Soc.,  834.  Virginia — Ind.,  1,631. 
Washington — Soc.,  13,064;  Pro.,  2,061.  West  Virginia,  Soc.,  8,162;  Pro.,  3,676;  Ind.,  7. 
Wisconsin — Soc.,  40,063;  Pro.,  3,494.  Wyoming — Soc.,  2,166. 
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CONGRESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS— CENSUS  OF  1010. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS,  1910. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  expended  *74,373  35  In  the  Congres¬ 
sional  campaign  of  1010,  while  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  expended 
$27,771  22.  according  to  sworn  statements  of  Charles  H.  Duell,  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  Congressipnal  Committee,  and  of  F.  F.  Garrett,  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  which  were  submitted  to  Congress  on  De¬ 
cember  8.  1010.  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  Congress  on  June  25.  1010. 
requiring  publicity  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  campaign  funds  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committees. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Republican  committee  were  $77,460  03.  of  which 
$47,030  44  was  on  hand  when  the  new  law  was  passed,  and  Is.  therefore,  not 
accounted  for  in  detail.  The  receipts  of  the  Democratic  committee,  all  told,  were 
$27,700  01,  of  which  $13,258  22  was  collected  before  the  publicity  act  became 
effective. 

The  chief  contributors  to  the  two  funds  were: 

Republican — John  Pitcairn.  Pittsburg.  $1,000;  Representative  William 
B.  McKinley,  Illinois.  chairman  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 
$5,000;  Senator  Elihu  Root,  New  York.  $.500:  H.  A.  Laughlin,  Pittsburg, 
$400;  Postmaster  General  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  $500;  Charles  D.  Norton, 
Chicago,  private  secretary  to  President  Taft,  $100:  James  Laughlin,  1r., 
Pittsburg,  $400;  Theodore  E.  Wlederseim,  treasurer  National  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee.  Union  League  Club.  Philadelphia.  $5,750;  D.  J.  Hill,  Ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many.  $100;  J.  B.  Laughlin,  Pittsburg,  $400:  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  treasurer  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Club,  Philadelphia.  $1,630;  A.  W.  Mellen,  Pittsburg,  $700:  Republican 
State  Committee,  Louisiana,  $2,000;  E.  M.  Byers.  Pittsburg.  $250:  C.  M.  Laughlin. 
jr.,  Pittsburg,  $400;  .lohn  Hays  Hammond.  Boston.  $100;  B.  F.  Jones.  Jr..  Pitts¬ 
burg,  $100;  W.  L.  .Tones,  Pitisbu;g.  $100.  The  Republicans  received  $2.402  05  in 
sums  less  than  $100  each,  for  which  no  detailed  accounting  Is  required  by  the  law. 

Demoeratie — W.  C.  Beer.  New  York.  $1,000;  Representative  F.  B.  Harrison, 
New  York,  $100;  Representative  E.  F.  Kinkead,  New  Jersej’,  $100;  Democratic 
State  Committee,  South  Carolina,  $100;  Representative  J.  T.  Lloyd,  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee.  $100;  ex- Representative 
Trimble.  Kentucky.  $500;  State  Committee,  Missouri.  $450;  Colonel  A.  D.  Martin, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  $500;  Bird  S.  Coler,  New  York,  $100;  J.  C.  Mayo,  Palntersvllle, 
Ky.,  $500. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1910. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

» 

The  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  different  states,  territories  and  de- 
rendencies,  the  Philippines,  Guam  and  Tutuila  excluded,  was  made  public  on  December 
10,  1010.  The  population  by  stales,  territories  and  other  divisions  was: 

CO.MPAR.4TIVE  SUM.MAKY  FOR  1910.  1900  AND  1890. 


States. 


1910 


1900 


1890 


Increase. 


1900  to  1910 


1890  to  1900 


Number.l  P.  C.  I  Number.!  P.  C. 


The  United  States! 
(inclusive  ofj 

Alaska.  Hawaii! 

and  Porto  Rico)..  193,402, 151 

>77,256.030 

02,979.706 

10,145,521 

29.9 

1  . 

14,276.864 

22.7 

Continental  United! 

States  . 1 91,972,200 

75.994.575 

02.947,714 

15.977,691 

21.0 

13.046.861 

20.7 

Alabama  . 

2.138,003 

1,828.097 

1,513.401 

309,396 

16.9 

315  296 

20.8 

Arizona  . 

204,:i.54 

122.031 

88, ’243 

66.2 

34.0.'<8 

39.3 

Arkansas  . 

1,574,449 

1,311,504 

1.12S.211 

262.8.«^n 

20.0 

183  353 

16.3 

California  . 

2,377,549 

1,485.0.53 

1.213..39S 

892.496 

60.1 

271  655 

22.4 

Colorado  . 

799,024 

539,700 

413.249 

259.324 

48.0 

120.451 

30.6 

Connecticut  . 

1.114.7.50 

00S.42O 

740.25.8 

200.330 

22.7 

102  102 

21.7 

Delaware  . 

202.^22 

lP4.73ri 

108.493 

17.587 

9.5 

10  242 

9.6 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

3.31,009 

278.718 

62.351 

18.8 

f-  320 

21.0 

Florida  . 

7f.‘2.019 

528.542 

301.422 

224.007 

42.4 

137  I’JO 

35.0 

Georgia  . 

2,609,121 

2,210,331 

1,837.353 

392,790 

17.7 

378  978 

20.0 

Idaho  . 

325.  .504 

101.772 

88.54'* 

103..822 

101.3 

73  224 

82.7 

Illinois  . 

5.0.38,  F91 

4.821,550 

3.820.352 

817,041 

16.9 

99.5  198 

26.0 

Indiana  . 

2,700,870 

2,510.402 

2,192.404 

184.414 

7.3 

324.058 

14.8 

Iowa  . 

2,224.771 

2,231.8.53 

1.912.297 

*7,082 

*0.3 

319.5.56 

16.7 

Kansas  . 

1.600.949 

1,470,495 

1,428,108 

220,4541 

15.0 

42.387 

3.0 
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Increase. 

States. 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1900  to  1910  1 

1890  to  1900 

Number. 

P.  c. 

Number.  1 

P.  C. 

Kentucky  . 

2.2.sI).!Mi.’) 

2.147.174 

1.858.6.3.1 

142  7.31 

6.6 

2SS.5.'^9 

15.5 

Louisiana  . 

1,;43 1,025 

l.n8,.5.88 

274,763 

19.9 

26:t  037 

23,5 

Maine  . 

742.  371 

694.466 

661.0«fi 

47.905 

6.9 

33. 3K) 

5.0 

Maryland  . 

l,2;ir..;44fi 

1  lS:.iJ.fi44 

1.042  390 

107.302 

9,0 

145.6.',4 

14.0 

Massachusetts  . 

3,306.41(1 

2,805,346 

2,2:18,947 

661,070 

20.0 

666,399 

25.3 

Michigan  . 

2.310,173 

2.420.982 

2.093.890 

389.191 1 

16,1 

327.092 

15.6 

Minnesota  . 

2,07.5, 7PS 

1.7.51. .394 

1,310.283 

324.314 

18.5 

441.111 

33,7 

Mississippi  . 

1,797.114 

1.. 55 1,270 

1.289.600 

245.844 

15.8 

261  670 

20.3 

Missouri  . 

3,293.33.5 

3,106.665 

2.6T9.185 

186.670 

6.0 

427.480 

16.0 

Montana  . 

376,053 

243,329 

142,924 

132,724 

64.5 

100.405 

70.3 

Nebraska  . 

1,192.214 

1,066.300 

1,062,656 

125.914 

11.8 

3.644 

0.3 

Nevada  . 

81.87.5 

42..335 

47,355 

39.540 

93.4 

»5.C20 

‘10.6 

New  Hampshire.... 

430,. 572 

411.588 

376.530 

18.984 

4.6 

35  0.58 

9.3 

New  Jersey . 

2,537. 107 

1,883.669 

1,444.933 

633.498 

34.7 

438.736 

30.4 

New  Mexico  . 

327,301 

195,310 

160.282 

131.991 

67.5 

35,028 

21.9 

I 

New  York . 

9,113,014 

7.26S.394 

6.003.174 

1.844.720 

25.4 

1,265.720 

21.1 

North  Carolina  ... 

2,200,237 

1.893.810 

1,617.919 

oT2.477 

16.5 

275  861 

17  1 

North  Dakota . 

577.0.’:6 

319.146 

190  983 

257.910 

80.8 

128  THJ 

67.1 

Ohio  . 

4,707. 121 

4,157.545 

3.672.329 

609.576 

14.7 

485  216 

13.2 

Oklahoma  . 

1,657,155 

790.391 

258,657 

866.764 

109.7 

631,7.34 

205.6 

1 

Oregon  . 

6T2,  T8S 

413.536 

317.704 

259.229 

62.7 

95,8.32 

30.2 

Pennsylvania . 

7,005.  ill 

6.302.1151  5,258,113 

1.362.996 

21.6 

1,044  002 

19.9 

Rhode  Island . 

542.010 

428.556 

345.506 

114.054 

26.6 

8:1050 

24.0 

South  Carolina . 

1,515.400 

1,340.316 

1,151.149 

175.084 

13.1 

189,167 

16.4 

South  Dakota  . 

583, 888 

401,570 

348.600 

182,318 

45.4 

62.970 

15.2 

Tennessee  . 

2.184,789 

2.020.616 

1.767.518 

164.173 

8.1 

253.098 

14,3 

Texas  . 

3,890.542 

3,048.710 

2.235.527 

847.832 

27.8 

813.183 

36.4 

Utah  . . 

373.351 

276.749 

210.779 

96.602 

34.9 

65.970 

31.3 

Vermont  . 

9r.fi 

343,641 

332.422 

12.315 

3.6 

11,219 

3.4 

Virginia  . 

2.061.612 

1,854,184 

1,6.55,980 

207.428 

11.2 

198.204 

12.0 

Washington  . 

1  1.141,990 

518,103 

357.232 

623.887 

126.4 

160,871 

45.0 

West  Virginia . 

1  1.221,119 

958.800 

762.794 

262.319 

27.4 

196  006 

25.7 

Wisconsin  . 

2,333,800 

2,069.042 

1.603.330 

264.818 

12.7 

375  712 

22.2 

Wyoming  . 

1  146,965 

92.531 

62,555 

63,434 

67.7 

29.976 

47.9 

Alaska  . 

64.350 

63.592 

32.052 

784 

1.2 

31.640 

98.4 

37.908 

24.6 

Military  and 

( 

naval . 

— 

91,219 

1  - 

- - 

— 

•Includes  9f'3.243  persons  in  Porfn  Rico  (IFDO  census).  ^Decrease.  ‘According  to 

the  census  of  Porto  Rico,  taken  in  1S99  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department. 


*  RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TEKRITOFIES. 


The  rank  of  the  states  and  territories  in  1910  was  as  follows: 


1 — New  York. 

14 — Kentucky. 

27 — Maryland. 

40 — New  Hampshire. 

2 — Pennsylvania. 

15 — Iowa. 

28— West  Virginia. 

41 — Montana. 

3— Illinois. 

16 — North  Carolina. 

•’9 — Nebraska. 

42— Utah. 

4^0hlo. 

17 — Tennessee. 

30 — Washington. 

43 — Vermont. 

5 — Texas. 

18 — Alabama. 

31 — Porto  Rico. 

44 — DIst.  of  Columbia. 

6— Massachusetts. 

19 — Minnesota. 

32 — Connecticut. 

4.5 — New  Mexico. 

7 — Missouri. 

20— Virginia. 

33 — Colorado. 

46 — Idaho. 

8 — Michigan. 

21 — Mississippi. 

.34— Florida. 

47 — Arizona. 

9 — Indiana. 

22— Kansas. 

35 — Maine. 

48 — Delaware. 

10 — Georgia. 

23 — Oklahoma. 

36 — Oregon. 

49 — Hawaii. 

11 — New  Jersey. 

24 — Louisiana. 

37— South  Dakota. 

50 — Wyoming. 

12 — California. 

25 — Arkansas. 

:)«_Nor'h  Dakota. 

51 — Nevada. 

1.3 — Wisconsin. 

26 — South  Carolina. 

39 — Rbodp  Island. 

52 — A  laska. 

DIRECTOR  DURAND’S  STATEMENT. 

Director  Durand  issued  the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the  result  of 
the  enumeration: 

There  has  been  a  very  wide  disparity  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  different  states 
during  the  jast  decade — a  more  marked  disparity  than  has  appeared  at  an.v  other 
census  for  a  long  time.  The  range  is  from  a  decrease  of  three-tenths 
Uneven  of  l  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  an  increase  of  120  per  cent  In  Washington. 
Growth.  The  country  is  plainly  marked  oft  in  broad  groups  df  states,  according 
to  the  differences  In  the  rate  of  Increase. 

The  states  showing  the  lowest  rates  of  increase,  falling  below  10  per  cent,  are 
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five  In  the  great  central  section  of  the  country,  namely,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  three  northern  New  England  States  and  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  states  showing  the  next  higher  rates  of  Increase,  betwen  10  and  20  per 
lie  adjacent  to  these  showing  the  lowest  rate,  and  Include,  in  the  Middle  West,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  belt  of  Southern  states,  namely,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia.  Alabama  and  Mibsissippl. 

States  which  show  an  Increase  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  which,  therefore, 
exceed  the  average  rate  of  Increase  for  the  United  States,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
great  manufacturing  states  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country.  Inclining 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia:  the  onl^*  other  states  Increasing  between  20  and  30  per  cent  are  Arkansas 
and  Texas. 

The  states  which  show  an  Increase  exceeding  30  per  cent  are,  with  the  exception 
of  New  Jersey  and  Florida,  all  located  In  the  West,  and  make  up  a  solid  belt 
comprising  fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  South  Dakota,  Colorado 
and  Utah  had  rates  of  Increase  between  30  and  50  per  cent,  while  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Nevada,  California,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Increased  between 
50  and  100  per  cent,  and  Oklahoma.  Idaho  and  Washington  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  Increase  during  the  ten  years  1900  to  1910  was  greater  than  during 
the  previous  decade  In  twenty— six  of  the  forty-nine  states,  fifteen  of  these  being 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Ri\er.  ^  . 

The  Increase  during  the  last  decade  was  less  than  during  the  previous  one  In 
twenty-three  states,  sixteen  of  which  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  rate  of  growth  Is  found  In  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states  and  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  all  of  which  grew  far  faster  during  the  past 
ten  years  than  during  the  preceding. 

The  Census  Bureau  divides  the  country  Into  the  following  nine  geographical 
divisions:  First,  New  England;  second.  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  third.  East  North  Central  States, 
Growth  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  fourth. 

Grand  Divisions.  West  North  Central  States,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas;  fifth.  South  At¬ 
lantic  States,  from  Delaware  and  Mar>*land  to  Florida,  Including  West  Virginia; 
sixth,  East  South  Central  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  sev¬ 
enth,  West  South  Central  States,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas;  eighth. 
Mountain  States,  and  ninth.  Pacific  States. 

The  states  Included  in  the  first  four  divisions  named  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
Northern  Section,  those  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central  and  West  South 
Central  as  the  Southern  Section  and  those  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  as  the  West¬ 
ern  Section.  -  „ 

The  population  of  these  nine  geographic  divisions  In  1910  is  as  follows:  New 
England.  6,552.681;  Middle  Atlantic,  19.315,892:  East  North  Central.  18.250.621  ;^^e8t 
North  Central.  11.637,921;  South  Atlantic,  12.194.895;  East  South  Central.  8,409.901; 
West  South  Central.  8.734,534;  Mountain.  2,633.517;  Pacific.  4.192.304.  The  population 
of  the  Northern  Section  is  55.757,115;  Southern  Section,  29.389.330;  Western  Section. 
6.825.821.  .  . 

The  per  cents  of  Increase  from  1900  to  1910  In  the  geographic  divisions  are  as 
follows:  New  England,  17.2  per  cent;  Middle  Atlantic,  25;  East  North  Central, 
14.2:  West  North  Central,  12.5;  South  Atlantic.  16.8;  East  South  Central.  11.4;  West 
South  Central,  34.5;  Mountain.  57.3;  Pacific,  73.5.  The  increase  was  17.7  per  cent 
in  the  Northern  Section.  19.8  per  cent  in  the  Southern  Section  and  66.8  per  cent  in 
the  Western  Section.  .  . 

The  per  cents  of  increase  frem  1890  to  1900  were  for  the  main  geographic  divisions 
as  follows:  New  England,  19  per  cent;  Middle  Atlantic,  21.6;  East  North  Central, 
18.6:  West  North  Central.  15.8;  South  Atlantic.  17.9;  Bast  South  Central.  17.4;  West 
South  Central,  37.8;  Mountain,  38.  and  Pacific,  28.  During  that  decade  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Northern  Section  Increased  19.4  per  cent,  Southern  Section  22.4  per  cent 
and  Western  Section  32  per  cent.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  greater  from 
1900  to  1910  than  during  the  preceding  decade  was  due  entirely  to  the  added  rate  of 
growth  In  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions.  In  all  six  of  the 
other  divisions  the  increase  during  the  last  decade  was  less  than  during  the  previous 
one. 
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States  and  Territories. 

ISOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

18.30. 

1840. 

1850. 

127.9U1 

309,527 

690,756 

771.623 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

14,255 

30.388 

97,574 

209,897 

.  . 

— 

92.597 

.  _ 

_ 

— 

— 

251.002 

261.942 

275.148 

297.676 

309.978 

370.792 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia .... 

64,273 

14,093 

72,674 

24,023 

72.749 

33,039 

76.748 

39.834 

34.730 

78,085 

43,712 

54.477 

91,532 

61.687 

87.445 

162.686 

252,433 

340,985 

616,823 

691,392 

906,185 

— 

— 

'  ' 

Idaho  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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States  and  Territories. 

1800.  1 

1810.  1 

1820.  1 

1830.  1 

1840.  1 

1860. 

TllinnU  . 

_ _ 

12,282 

66,1621 

167.445 

476.1831 

861,470 

Indiana  . 

6,641 

24,620 

147,178 

343,031 

686,8661 

988,416 

Indian  Territory . 

— — 

— 

_ 

43,1121 

192,214 

220,955 

406,511 

664,135 

667,917 

779,828 

982,405 

■  — 

— 

- 

— — 

76,556 

152,923 

216,739 

352,411 

511, 102 
683,169 
683,034 
994,614 
397,654 

151,719 

228,705 

298,269 

399,455 

601,793 

341,548 

380,546 

407.350 

447,040 

470,019 

422,845 

472,040 

623,159 

610,408 

737,699 

4,762 

8,765 

31,639 

212,267 

____ 

— 

— 

— 

6,077 

8,850 

40,352 

75,448 

136,621 

375,651 

606,526 

682,044 

Missouri  . 

20,845 

66,557 

140,451 

383,702 

Montana  . 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- - 

— . 

— 

- ■■ 

269,328 

284,674 

317,976 

489,555 

61,647 

3,097,394 

869,039 

183,858 

214,460 

244,022 

211,149 

245,562 

277,426 

320,823 

373,306 

_ 

— 

— 

2,428,921 

589,  (B1 

959,049 

1,372,111 

1,918,608 

478,103 

555,500 

638,829 

737,987 

753,419 

— 

— 

1,619,467 

1,980,329 

Ohio  . 

45,365 

230,760 

581,295 

937,903 

Oklahoma  . 

_ 

_ 

1,348,233 

1,724,033 

13,294 

2,311.786 

147,545 

668,607 

602,365 

810,091 

1,047,507 

69,122 

76,931 

83.015 

97,199 

108,830 

594,398 

345,591 

415,115 

602,741 

681,185 

— 

— 

681,904 

829,210 

1.002,717 

105,602 

261,727 

422,771 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■  ' 

212, 092i 
11,380 
314,120 
1,421,651 

■ 

- 

235,966 

280,652 

291,948 

1,239,797 

154,565 

217,895 

880,200 

974,600 

1,065,116 

1,211,405 

- 

■  ■  ■  — 

' 

" 

- - 

— 

30,945 

305,391 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

Wyoming  . 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . 

5,308,483 

7,239,881 

9,633,822 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 
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States  &  Territories. 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Indian  Territory... 

Iowa  . . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina - 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


964,201 


435,450 

379,994 

34,277 

460,147 

112,216 

75,089 

140,424 

1,057,286 


1,711,951 

1,350,428 

9.761 

674,913 

107,206 

1,155,684 

708,002 

628,279 

687,049 

1,231,066 

749.113 

172,023 

791,305 

1,182,012 


28,841 

6,857 

326,073 

672.035 

93,616 

3,880,735 

692,622 


996,992 


9,668 

484,471 

660,2-17 

39,864 

637,454 

125,015 

131,700 

187,748 

1,184,109 


14,999 

2,539,891 

1,680,637 

68,152 

1,194,020 

364,399 

1,321,011 

726.915 

626.916 
780,894 

1,457,361 

1,184,059 

439,706 

827,922 

1,721,295 

20,695 

122,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

91,874 

4,382,769 

1,071,861 


1,262,505 

33,426 

40,440 

802,525 

864,694 

194,327 

622,700 

146,608 

177,624 

269,493 

1,642,180 


32,610 

3,077,871 

1,978,301 

76,895 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783.085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1,131,597 

2,168,380 

39,169 

452,402 

62,266 

346,991 

1,131,116 

119,565 

6,082,871 

1,399,760 


1,513,401 

32,062 

88,243 

1,128,211 

1,213,398 

413,249 

746,258 

168,493 

230,392 

391,422 

1,837,353 


1900. 


1910. 


88,648 

3,826,352 

2,192,404 

180,389 

1,912,297 

1,428,108 

1,858,635 

1,118,588 

661,086 

1,042,390 

2,238,947 

2.093,890 

1,310,283 

1,289,600 

2,679,185 

342,924 

1,062,656 

47,355 

376,630 

1,444.933 

160,282 

6,003,174 

1,017,949 


1,828,6971 

63,692 

122,931 

1,311,564 

1,486,053 

639,7001 

908,420 

184,735 

278,718 

628,542 

2,216,331 

154,001 

161,772 

4,821,550 

2,616,462 

392,060 

2,231,853 

1,470,495 

2,147,174 

1,381,626 

694,466 

1,188,044 

2,806,346 

2,420,982 

1,751,394 

1,651,270 

3,106,666 

243,329 

1,066,300 

42,336 

411,688 

1,883,669 

196,310 

7.268,894 

1,893,810 


2,138,093 

64,366 

204,354 

1.574.449 

2,337,549 

799,024 

1,114,766 

202,322 

331,069 

761,139 

2,609,121 

191,909 

825.691 

6,638,691 

2,700,876 

2,224,771 

1,690,949 

2,289,905 

1,666,388 

742,371 

1.295,346 

3,366,416 

2,810,173 

2,076,708 

1,797.114 

3.293.336 

376,053 

1,192.214 

81,876 

430,672 

2,637.167 

827,301 

0,113,279 

2,206,287 
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states  &  Territories. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

leoo. 

1910. 

100,083 

3.r72.32y 

319,146 

4,157,545 

577,056 

4.707,121 

2,339.511 

2,665.260 

3,198.062 

258.6.57 

317,704 

398;331 

413.536 

1,657.155 

072.765 

Oregon  . 

52.465 

9tl.923 

174.768 

Pennsylvania  . 

2.906,215 

3.521.951 

4,282.891 

5.258.113 

6.3'J2.115 

7,665.111 

Rhode  Island  . 

174,62<1 

217..3.53 

345.-506 

428..55b 

542,610 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota . 

703,708 

705.606 

995.577 

1.151.149 

348.600 

1,340.316 

401.570 

1.515,400 

583,888 

Tennessee  . 

1.109.S01 

1.258..'i20 

1,542,359 

1.767..518 

2.-  20.616 

2.184,789 

Texas  . 

604.215 

818.579 

1.591.749 

2.235.527 

3.048.710 

3,896,542 

Utah  . 

40.273 

86,786 

143.963 

210.779 

276.749 

373.351 

Vermont  . 

315,' 98 

330,551 

332.286 

3.32.422 

343.041 

355.956 

5  irglnla  . 

1.596.318 

1,225.163 

1,512.565 

1,6,55.980 

1,8.54,184 

2.C61.612 

Itashington  . 

West  Virginia . 

11,594 

23.955 

442.014 

75.116 

618.457 

357.2.32 

762.794 

518.103 

958.800 

1,141.900 

1,221.119 

15  Isconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

775,881 

1,054,670 

9,118 

1,315.497 

20,789 

1.693.3.30 

62.555 

2,0614.042 

92.531 

2,333.860 

154,145 

Totals . 

31.443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62.979. 766 

•76,303.387 

792.284,139 

•Inclusive  of  91.2.9  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  Rcirlce  of  the  United 
States.  tExcludlng  Porto  Rico.  The  total  for  Continental  United  States,  excluding 
.Maska.  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  is  91.972.207.  Including  Porto  Rico  the  total  is 
93,102.151. 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  population  of  cities  of  25.000  or  more  Inhabitants  In  1910  was  28.508,007,  or 
31  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  1900  the  population  of  cities  of  25.000  inhab¬ 
itants  or  more  was  25.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  1890,  22.2  per  cent.  Later 

statistics  will  probably  show  that  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 

country  is  urban — that  is.  in  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  In  the  North  the 
proportion  of  the  total  population  in  the  cities  of  25.000  inhabitants  was  40.6  per  cent 
in  1910,  34.2  per  cent  in  1900  and  2S.6  per  cent  in  1890.  In  the  South  the  corre¬ 
sponding  per  cents  are  12.8  per  cent  in  1910,  10.1  per  cent  in  1900  and  9.5.  per  cent 

in  1890.  In  the  West  the  proportion  living  in  cities  of  25.000  inhabitants  Or  more 
is  31.5  per  cent  in  1910.  as  compared  with  25.2  in  1900  and  22.6  per  cent  in  1890. 
The  population  living  in  cities  of  25.000  or  more  inhabitants  has  Increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  population  of  such  cities 
in  1910  was  2S.50S.007.  as  compared  with  21,078,189  for  the  same  cities  in  1900,  the 
increase  being  7.429.818,  or  35.2  per  cent. 

The  piopulation  in  the  rest  of  the  countrj’.  including  smaller  cities  and  rural 
districts  in  1910,  was  63.464.259,  as  compared  with  54.916.386  in  1900,  the  increase 
being  8.547.873,  or  only  about  a  million  more  than  the  increase  of  the  cities  alone. 
The  per  cent  of  increase  was  15.6.  or  less  than  half  the  rate  shown  by 
cities  of  25.000  inhabitants.  Stated  another  way.  46.5  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1910  occurred  in  cities  having  25,0M 
inhabitants  or  more. 

While  there  has  been  probably  a  somewhat  greater  die''oren'’e  between  the  rate 
of  growrth  or  urban  population  and  of  rural  population  during  the  last  decade  than 
during  that  preceding,  the  difference  was  not  as  great  as  during  the  decade  of  1880 
to  1890.  or  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  decades.  The  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  be 
safely  drawn  that  there  is  in  any  broad  sense  an  increasing  tendency  by  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  leave  the  country  end  go  to  the  city. 

The  decrease  in  rural  p>orulation  in  the  Middle  States  Is  by  no  means  due  to  lack 
of  prosperity,  as  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  In  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  farm  property  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion.  and  will  doubtless  indicate  a  great  incTeasa  in  the  income  of  the  farmers  when 
the  statistics  are  compiled. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  2,925  counties,  of  which  798.  or  27.3, 
decreased  in  population  during  the  last  decade. 

Cirits  OF  OVER  100,000  POPFL-VTION. 


rnprcToT 

Population.  1 1  Increase, 


Cities. 


Albany.  N.  T _ 

Allegheny,  Penn. 

Atlanta.  Ga . 

Baltimore.  Md.... 
Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston.  Mass _ 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Buffalo.  N.  T - 

Cambridge.  Mass 
Chicago,  Ill . 


I  I  iflOOOl  1890 

I  I  II  to  j  to 

1910.  I  1900.  I  1890.  111910.11900. 


100,2531 

94.1511 

(*)  1 

129.89BI 

1.54.8.391 

89.8721 

558,4851 

508.9.57 1 

132.685i 

38.4151 

e70..585 1 

560.8921 

102.054; 

70.9!16| 

423,715' 

352.38": 

104.8391 

91,8861 

,185.283  i 

1,698,5751 

94.92311  6.6 1  '0.8 

105,2«7||  - 1  23.4 

P5..533II  72.31  37.1 
434.43911  9  71  1/.2 

26.17.si '245.41  4H.7 
44S,477i|  19.61  S!.'.! 
48,806 1  I  43  71  43.3 
255.66411  20.21  31.8 
70.02811  14.11  31.2 
,099.85011  28.71  54.4 
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I 


Population. 


1 1  P.  C.  o£ 

1  I  increase. 


Cities. 


1910. 


Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 


Ohio 


364,463 


Ohio.' . 


Columbus.  Ohio . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Denver.  Col . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Fall  River,  Mass - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Indianapolis,  Ind..., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 

Kansas  City,  Mo..., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.., 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Minneapolis.  Minn... 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

New  Haven,  Conn.., 

New  Orleans,  f.a... 

New  York,  N.  Y... 

Oakland.  Cal . 

Omaha.  Neb . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Philadelphia.  Penn. 

Pittsburg.  Penn.... 

Providence,  R.  I. .  •  • 

Richmond,  Va . 

Rochester,  N.  Y - 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St..  Paul,  Minn . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Scranton,  Penn . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Washington,^  ^D.  C .  145.936 

Worcester,  Mass . . . ! - - - 


.  .f. 


131,548 

116,577 

213.381 
465,766 
119.295 
112,571 
233,650 
267,779 

248.381 
319.198 
223,928 
106,294 
131,105 
373,857 
301,408 
110.364 
347.469 
133,605 
3.39,075 

4,766.883 

150,174 

124,096 

125,600 

1  549,008 
533.905 
224,326 
127,628 
218,149 
687,029 
214,7441 
416,912 
129,867 
137,249 
168,497 
331,069 


1900. 


1890. 


1  1900 
to 

11910. 


1890 

to 

1900. 


325,9021 

381,7681 

125,5601 

85,333 

133,859 

285.704 

104,863 

87,5651 

169,164 

206,433 

163,752 

102,479 

204,731 

94,969 

102,320 

285,316 

202.718 
80,865 

246,070 

108,027 

287,104 

3,437.202 

66,960 

102,555 

105,171 

1,293.097 

*451.512 

175,597 

85.050 

162,608 

575,238 

163,005 

342,782 

102,026 

108,374 

131,822 

278.718 
118,421 


296,908 
261,353 
88,150 
61,220 
106,713 
205,876 
74,398 
60,278 
105,436 
163,003 
132,716 
50,395 
161,129 
77,696 
64,495 
204,468 
164,738 
76,168 
181,830 
81,298 
242,039 
=  2,507.41'4 
48,682 
140,452 
78,347 
1,046.964 
*343,904 
132.146 
81,388 
133.896 
451,770 
133,156 
298,997 
75,215 
88,143 
81,434 
230,392 
84,655 


I  11-«1 
I  46.91 
■  44.61 

36.61 

59.41 
63.01 

13.81 

28.6 1 

38.1 1 

29.71 

51.7 
211.5 

9.4 

11.9 

28.11 
31.01 

48.71 
36.5 1 

41.21 

23.71 
18.11 

38.7 
124.3 

21.0 

19.4 

19.71 

18.21 

27.81 
50.1 1 
34. 2| 

19.41 

31.71 
21.61 

27.31 
26.61 

27.81 

18.81 

23.31 


9.8 

46.1 

42.4 

39.4 

25.4 

38.8 
40-9 

45.3 

60.4 
26.6 

23.4 
103.4 

2f.l 

22.2 
58.6 

39.5 

23.1 

6.2 

35.3 

32.9 

18.6 

37.1 

37.5 
27.0 

34.2 

23.6 

31.3 

32.9 
4.5 

21.4 

27.3 

22.5 

14.6 

35.6 
23.0 

61.9 

21.0 

39.9 


’Decrease, 
area  of  present 
1,515,301 

CITIES 


^Annexed  to  Pittsburg  in  1907.  “Estimated  population  in  1890  of  the 
New  York-  the  population  of  New  York  as  it  existed  in  1890  was 
Incl'udes  population  of  Allegheny  as  given  above. 

TO  100,000  POPULATION. 


OF  FROM  25,000 


Population. 


Per  cent  of 
Increase. 


Cities. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890.  ! 

1900  to 
1910. 

1 1890  to 

1  1900. 

69,067 

42,7281 

27,601 

61.6 

46.6 
33.8 

49.4 

69.7 

14.2 
♦4.1 

23.4 

34.2 
36.1 

54.8 

51,913 

35,41'6 

25.228 

62,127 

38,973 

30,3.37 

31,267 

20.929 

17,336 

113.2 

17.4 

44,461 

27,838 

13,055 

34,668 

30,345 

25,858 

37.826 

39,441 

33,300 

22.6 

29,807 

24,147 

19,688 

29,860 

22,258 

14.575 

40.7 

*0.8 

25.267 

18,563 

13,197 

45,166 

27,628 

27,839 

63.5 

69.7 

206.0 

22.2 

55,545 

32,722 

19,033 

71.9 

159.0 

13.3 

13.7 

46.8 
64.7 

184,2 

30.2 

17.1 

42.4 
1.6 

66.5 
3.6 

22.1 

•  40,434 

13,214 

5,101 

48,443 

39,647 

35.005 

25,768 

23.286 

20,484 

10.7 

66,878 

40,06.3 

27,294 

42.0 

27,792 

19,935 

12,103 

.39.4 

28.5 

39.165 

30.470 

10,723 

94,538 

75,935 

58,313 

24.5 

50,21'7 

30,667 

26,189 

63.7 

32,.«11 

25.656 

18,020 

27.9 

58.8.33 

55.807 

54,955 

5.4 

34,014 

18,091 

11,. 557 

88.0 

44,604 

.  30,154 

29,100 

47.9 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

32,452 

34,072 

27,909 

*4.8 

732  POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  1910. 

Population. 

Per  cent  of 

Increase. 

Cities. 

: 

1900  to 

1  1890  to 

1910. 

1900.  1 

1890. 

1910. 

!  1900. 

Chester.  Pa . 

38.537 

33.988 

20,226 

13.4 

68.0 

Chicopee,  Mass . 

25,401 

19.167 

14,050 

82.5 

86.4 

Clinton,  Iowa  . 

25,577 

22,698 

13,619 

12.7 

66.7 

Colorado  Springs,  Col . 

29,078 

21,086 

11.140 

87.9 

Columbia.  S.  C . 

26,319 

21,108 

15,353 

24.7 

87.6 

Council  BluITs.  Iowa . 

29,292 

25.802 

21,474 

13.5 

20.2 

Covington,  Ky . 

63.270 

42.9.38 

87.371 

24.1 

149 

Dallas,  Tex . 

92,104 

42,638 

38,067 

116.0 

12.0 

Danville,  Ill . 

27.871 

16.354 

11,491 

70.4 

42.3 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

43,028 

85.254 

26,872 

22.1 

81.2 

Decatur,  Ill . 

31,140 

20.754 

16,841 

60.0 

23.2 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

86,368 

62.139 

60.093 

39.0 

24.0 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . 

38,494 

36,297 

30,311 

6.1 

19.7 

60.0 

Easton,  Pa . 

28,523 

251238 

14i481 

13.0 

74.3 

East  Orange,  N.  J . 

34,371 

21,606 

13.282 

69.8 

61.9 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill . 

68.547 

29,055 

15.169 

97.4 

95.6 

Elgin,  Ill . 

25,976 

22.433 

17,823 

15.8 

26.9 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

73,409 

52.130 

37.764 

40.8 

88.0 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

37,176 

35.672 

30.893 

4.2 

15.5 

El  Paso.  Tex.  . 

39,279 

15,906 

10.838 

146.9 

63.9 

Erie,  Pa . 

66,525 

62,733 

40.634 

26.2 

29.8 

Evansville.  Ind . 

69.647 

69,007 

60,766 

18.0 

16.3 

Everett.  Mass . 

33.484 

24.336 

11.068 

37.6 

119.9 

Fitchburg.  Mass . 

37..S26 

31,531 

22.037 

20.0 

43.1 

Flint,  Mich . 

38,  .550 

13,103 

9.803 

194.2 

33.7 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

63,933 

45,115 

35.393 

41.7 

27.6 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

73,312 

26,688 

23,076 

174.7 

15.7 

Galveston,  Tex . 

36.981 

37,789 

29.084 

•2.1 

29.9 

Green  Bay.  Wls . 

25,236 

18.684 

9.069 

85.1 

106.0 

Hamilton,  Ohio  . 

35,279 

23,914 

17.565 

47.6 

36.1 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

64.180 

60.167 

39.385 

27.9 

27.4 

Hartford,  Conn . 

98,915 

79,860 

63,230 

23.9 

60.0 

Haverhill.  Mass . 

44,115 

37,175 

27.412 

18.7 

35.6 

Hazleton,  Pa . 

25,452 

14.230 

11.872 

78.9 

19.9 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

70.324 

69.364 

43,648 

18.5 

36.0 

Holyoke.  Mass . 

57.730 

45.712 

35,637 

26.3 

28.3 

Houston.  Tex . 

78,800 

44,633 

27,557 

76.6 

62.0 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

31.161 

11,923 

10,108 

161.4 

18.0 

Jackson,  Mich . 

31,433 

25.180 

20.798 

24.8 

21.1 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

57.699 

28.429 

17.201 

103.0 

65.3 

Jamestown,  N.  T . 

31,297 

22.892 

16,038 

36.7 

42.7 

Johnstown,  Pa . 

55,482 

35.036 

21,805 

64.4 

64.8 

Joliet.  Ill . 

34,670 

29,353 

23.264 

18.1 

26.2 

Joplin,  Mo . 

32.073 

26.023 

9.943 

2.3.2 

161.7 

Kalamazoo.  Mich . 

.39,437 

24,404 

17.853 

61.6 

36.7 

Kansas  City,  Kan . 

82,331 

51,418 

38.316 

60.1 

34.2 

Kingston.  N.  Y . 

25,908 

24,536 

21,261 

5.6 

15.4 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

36,346 

32.637 

22,535 

11.4 

44.8 

La  Crosse,  \v  is . 

30,417 

28.896 

25,000 

5.3 

15.2 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

47,227 

41',459 

32.011 

13.9 

29.5 

Lansing,  Mlrh . 

31.229 

16,485 

13.102 

89.4 

25.8 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

85.892 

62,559 

44,654 

37.3 

40.1 

Lewiston.  Me . 

26.247 

23.761 

21,701 

10.5 

9.5 

Lexington.  Ky.  . 

35,099 

26,369 

21.567 

83.1 

22.3 

Lima,  Ohio  . 

30.508 

21.723 

15.981 

40.4 

35.9 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

43.973 

40.169 

65,164 

9.5 

•27.2 

Little  Rock.  i\rk . 

45.941' 

38,307 

25,874 

19.9 

48.1 

Lorain,  Ohio  . 

28.833 

16.028 

4.863 

80.2 

229.6 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

29.494 

18.891 

19.769 

56.1 

•4.2 

Lynn.  Mass.  . 

80.336 

68,513 

65.727 

30.4 

22.9 

Macon.  Ga . 

40.665 

23.272 

22.746 

74.7 

2.3 

McKeesport,  Pa.  . 

42,694 

34,227 

20.741 

24.7 

66.0 

Madison,  Wls . 

25.531 

19.164 

13,426 

33.2 

42.7 

Malden,  Mass . 

44.404 

33.664 

23.031 

31.9 

46.2 

Manchester.  N.  H . 

70.063 

56.987 

44.126 

22.9 

29.1 

Meriden,  Conn . 

27.265 

24.296 

21,6.52 

12.2 

12.2 

Mobile.  Ala . 

61.521 

38.469 

31.076 

3.3.9 

23.8 

Montgomery,  Ala . 

38.1.36 

30.346 

21.863 

2.5.7 

38.7 

Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y . 

30.919 

21.228 

10,830 1 

45.71 

96.0 

25  278 

A  95,A 

1 

91 

Nashua.  N.  H . 

26.(105 

23.898 

19.311 1 

8.8 

23.8 

Newark,  Ohio  . 

25.404 

18.157 

14,2701 

39.9 

27.2 

New  Bedford.  Mass . 

96.6.52 

62.442 

40.7.331 

I  54.8' 

53.3 

New  Britain,  Conn . 

43.916 

25.998 

10.5191 

!  68.9 

67.4 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

27,806 

24,9431 

23.0871 

11.61 

8-0 
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1 

Population. 

1,' 

Per  cent  of 
increase. 

aties.  1 

1910.  i 

1900. 

1890.  1 

1900 to  1 

1910.  1 

1890  to 
1900. 

Newcastle,  Pa . 

36,2801 

28,339 

11,600 

28.0 

144.3 

Newport,  Ky . 

30,309 

28,301 

24,918 

7.1 

13.6 

Newport,  R.  I . 

27,149 

22,441 

19.457 

21.0 

15.3 

New  Rochelle,  N.  T . 

28,867 

14.720 

9,057 

96.1' 

62.5 

Newton,  Mass . 

39,806 

33,687 

24,379 

18.6 

37.8 

30,445 

19,457 

46,624 

56.5 

Norfolk,  Va . 

67,452 

34,871 

44.7 

83.7 

Norristown,  Pa . 

27.875 

22,265 

19,791 

25.2 

12.6 

Oklahoma  City,  Olda . 

64,205 

10,037 

4,151 

539.7 

141.8 

Orange,  N.  J . 

29,630 

24,141 

18,844 

22.7 

28.1 

Oshkosh,  Wis . 

33,062 

28,284 

22,836 

1'6.9 

23.9 

Pasadena,  Cal . 

30,291 

9,117 

4,882 

232.2 

86.7 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

64,773 

27,777 

13,028 

97.2 

113.2 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

61,622 

39.231 

27,633 

31.5 

42.0 

Peoria,  Ill . 

66,950 

66,100 

41,024 

19.3 

36.7 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

32,121 

17,699 

9,612 

81'.  6 

86.1 

Pittsfield,  Mass . 

32,121 

21,766 

17,281 

47.6 

26.0 

Portland,  Me . 

68,671 

50,145 

36,426 

16.8 

37.7 

90,426 

46,385 

_ 

94.9 

Portsmouth,  Va . 

33,190 

17,427 

13,268 

90.6 

31.3 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T . 

27,936 

24,029 

22,206 

16. 3 

8.2 

Pueblo,  Col . 

44,395 

28,157 

24,558 

57.7 

14.7 

Quincy,  III . 

36,687 

36,252 

31,494 

0.9 

15.1 

Quincy,  Mass . 

32,642 

23,899 

16,723 

36.6 

42.9 

Racine,  Wis*  . 

38,002 

29.102 

21,014 

30.6 

38.6 

Reading,  Pa . 

96,0711 

78,961 

58,661 

21.7 

34.6 

Roanoke,  Va . 

34,874 

21,495 

16,169 

62.2 

33.0 

Rockford,  III . 

45,401' 

31,061 

23,584 

46.2 

31.7 

Sacramento,  Cal . 

44,696 

29,282 

26,386 

52.6 

11.0 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

60..510 

42,345 

46,322 

19.3 

•8.6 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

77,403 

102,979 

62,324 

•24.8 

96.8 

Salem,  Mass . 

43,697 

35,966 

30,801 

21.5 

16.7 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

92,777 

63,631 

44,843 

73.3 

19.4 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

96,614 

63,321 

37,673 

81.2 

41.6 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

39,578 

17,700 

16,159 

123.6 

9.5 

San  Jose,  Cal . 

28,946 

21,600 

18,060 

34.6 

19.0 

Savannah,  Ga . 

66,064 

64,244 

43,189 

19.9 

25.6 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

72,826 

31,682 

19,902 

129.9 

69.2 

80.671 

22,962 

42,837 

88.3 

Sheboygan,  Wis . . . 

26,398 

16,359 

15.0 

40.4 

Shenandoah,  Pa . 

25,774 

20,321 

16,944 

26.8 

27.6 

Shreveport,  La . 

28,015 

16,013 

11,979 

76.0 

33.7 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

47,828 

33,111 

87,806 

44.4 

•12.4 

Somerville,  Mass . 

77,236 

61,643 

40,152 

25.3 

63.6 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

53,684 

35,999 

21,819 

49.1 

65.0 

South  Omaha,  Neb . 

26,269 

26,001 

8,062 

1.0 

222.6 

1  umm  ■ 

36,848 

34,159 

19,922 

-  - 

85.0 

Springfield,  111 . 

51,678 

24,963 

61.3 

36.8 

Springfield,  Mass . 

88,926 

62,059 

44,179 

43.3 

40.6 

Springfield,  Mo . 

35,201 

23,267 

21,860 

51.3 

6.5 

Springfield,  Ohio  . 

46,921 

38,253 

31,895 

22.7 

19.9 

25,138 

15,997 

t 

11,983 

36,006 

67.1 

- 

31,091 

37,714 

159.6 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

82,972 

120.0 

4.7 

Tampa,  Fla . 

38,524 

15,839 

5,532 

143.2 

186.3 

Taunton,  Mass . 

34,256 

31,036 

25,448 

10.4 

22.0 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

68,157 

36,673 

30,217 

62.6 

21.4 

Topeka,  Kan . 

43,684 

33,608 

31,007 

30.0 

8.4 

Trenton,  N,  J . 

96,815 

73,307 

67,458 

32.1 

27.6 

Troy,  N.  T . 

76.81i 

60,661 

60,956 

26.6 

•0.6 

Utica,  N.  T . 

74,419 

66,383 

44,007 

32.0 

28.1 

Waco,  Tex . 

26,425 

20,686 

14,445 

27.7 

43.2 

Waltham,  Mass . 

27,834 

23,481 

18,707 

18.5 

25.5 

26,62£ 

21,316 

17,761 

24. £ 

20.0  ■ 

Waterbury,  Conn . 

73,141 

45.859 

28,646 

69.5 

60.1 

Waterloo,  Iowa  . 

26,69J 

12,580 

6,674 

112.2 

88.6 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

26,730 

21,696 

14,725 

23.2 

47.3 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

35,40; 

23,094 

11,665 

63.3 

98.0 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

41,641 

38,878 

34,622 

7.1 

12.4 

Wichita,  Kan . 

62,45C 

24,671 

23,853 

112.6 

3.6 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 

67,105 

61,721 

37,718 

29.7 

37.1 

Williamsport,  Pa . 

31,860 

28,757 

27,132 

10.8 

6.0 

Wilmington,  Del . 

87,411  76,508 

61,431 

14.3 

24.5 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

1  25,7481  20,97( 

20,056 

22.7 

4.6 

734  CENSUS  OF  1000. 


Porulatlon. 

I  Per  cent  of 

1  Increase. 

Cities. 

1010. 

1000.  1*  1800. 

1900  to  ]  l.SOOto 
1910.  1  1900. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . .  . 

York,  Pa . . 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . 

Zanesville.  Ohio  . 

38,125 

70,803 

44,750 

70.066 

28,026 

28.204 

47.031 

33.708 

44.885 

23,538 

20.830 

32,033 

20.793 

33,220 

21,000 

j  38.7 

1  66.5 

1  32.8 

1  76.2 

19.1 

35.4 

49.6 

62.1 

35.1 

12.0 

•Decrease.  tFieures  not  given. 


THE  CEXSUS  OF  1900. 

SEX,  XATrVITV  AND  RACE  OR  COLOR. 


] 

Sex. 

Native  and 

States  and 

i  Popula- 

foreign  born. 

Territories. 

1  tlon. 

Males.  Females. 

Native,  j  rForelgn. 

Alabama  . . . .  { 

Alaska  . 

Arizona  . | 

Arkansas  .... 
California  .... 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . . 
Delaware  .... 
D.  of  Columbia 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Hawaii  . 

Idaho  . I 

Illinois  . 

Indiana . 

Indian  Ter.... 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana 

Maine  . 

Maryland  .... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi  ... 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  .... 

Nevada  . 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.. . 
New  Mexico.. 
New  York. . . . 
N.  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . . . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina... 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . . . 
Wyoming  . . . . 


1,828,6071 
63.5021 
122. 0311 
1, 311.564] 
1.485, <153 1 
630.700 
908.420 
184.  T35 
278.7181 
628.5421 
2,216.331 1 
154.0011 
161.7721 
4.821.550] 
2.516.4621 
392.060] 
2.231.853] 
1.470.405] 
2.147.174] 
1,381.625] 
604.466] 
1.188.044] 
2.805.346] 
2.420.082] 
1.751.304] 
1.551.270] 
3,106.665] 
243.3291 
1.060.300] 
42.335 
411.588 
1.883.669 
195.3101 
7.268.804 

1,893.810 
310.146 
4.157.545 
308.331 
413.536 
6,302,115 
428,5501 
1.340.316 
401  570 
2.020.616 
3,048.710 
276.740 
343,041 
1.854,184 
618,103 
958.800 
2.009,042 
92.531 


916,764] 
45.872] 
71,'.  06] 
675,312] 
820,531] 
205,332) 
454,204] 
94,158] 
132.004] 
275.240] 
1.103.201] 
100,300  ] 
93.367] 
2,472,7821 
1,2.85.404] 
208,052] 
1,156,840] 
768.716] 
1,000,227] 
004,733] 
350,005 1 
580.275] 
l.'307.474| 
1,248.005; 
032,400] 
781,451) 
1,505.710] 
140.842] 
564.502] 
25,603] 
205.370] 
941.760] 
104,228] 
3,614,780] 
038.677] 
177.403] 
2,102,6551 
214.359] 
232,085 1 
3.204.541] 
210.516] 
664.805] 
216.1tl4] 
1.021.224 
1,578.900 
141,087 
175.138 
125. 807 
304.178 
400.242 
1.067,562 
58.184 


911.033] 
17.720| 
51,136] 
636,202, 
664.522] 
244.368! 
454,126 
00,577 
146,714 
233,206 
1,113.130 
47,632 

68,405 
2,348,768 
1,231.058 
183. 108 
1.075,<JO4 
701.770 
1,056.047 
686.802 
343,471 
608.760 
1,437,872 
1,172.077 
818.004 

760.810 
1,510.055 
OO.l.x? 
501,708 
16,732 
206.200 
041.000 
01.082 
3,654,114 
055,133 
141,6.53 
2,054.890 
183.972 
180.551 
3,097.574 
218.040 
675.421 
185.406 
990.302 

1.469.810 
135.062 
168..503 
928,287 
213.025 
450.558 
1.001.480 
34.347 


1,814.698 

60.105 

98,931 

1.207.275 

1,117,813 

448.545 

670,210 

170,045 

258.590 

604,710 

2,203.028 

63.221 

137.168 

3,854.803 

2.374,341 

387,202 

1,025,033 

1.343.810 
2.096.925 
1.328.7'22 

601.136 
1.094.110 
1.950.022 
1.870.320 
1,246.070 
1,543.2.‘<9 
2,800,286 
170.262 
888.0.53 
32.242 
323.481 
1,451.785 
181.685 
5.368. 4<;U 
1,880.318 
.  206.055 

3.698.811 
382.6.51 
347,788 

5.316.865 
204,037 
1,334.788 
313.062 
2.002.870 
2.860,353 
2'J2.072 
208.804 
1.834,723 
406,730] 
9716.349; 
l,55;i.«7li 
75,116] 


•Race  and  color. 


24.233 

14,502 

12.661 

14,280 

367.240 

91.155 

238.210 

13.810 

20.110 

23.832 

12.403 

90,780 

24.604 

966.747 

142,121 

4.858 

305.920 

126,685 

50,240 

52.9ai 

93.330 

93.034 

846,324 

641.653 

505.318 

7,081 

216.370] 

67.067] 

177.347) 

10.003] 

88.107] 

431.884 

13.625 

1,000.425 

4.402 

113.001 

458.734 

15.680 

65.748 

985.250 

134.519 

5.528 

88.508 

17.746 
179.M7 

53.777 

44.747 
10.461 

111.364 
22.451 
615.071] 
17.415] 


White.  I 

^,00^,'^52 

30.403 

92.203] 

944.580] 

1,402.727] 

620.046 

802.424 

153.977 

101.532 

297.333] 


Negro. 


827.307 
168 
1.848 
366.856 
11.045 
8.670 
15.226 
30.607 
86.702 
23o.73o 
1,181.204]  1.034.813 


66,800 

154.405 
4.734.873 
2,458.502 
302,680 
2.218.667 
1,416.310 
1.862.309 
720,612 
C02.226 
952.424 
2,760.764 
2.308,563 
1,737.030 
041. 200 
2,044.843 
226.283 
l.orHi.5'26 

35.405 
410.791 
1,812.317] 
1. '>0.207 
7. 156.. 8.81 
1.263.i'>03 
311.712 
4,060.204 
367.524 
304.582 
6,141.664 
419,050 
557,807 
380,714 
1.540,186 
2.42<i.669 
272.465 
342,771 
1,192.8.55 
41Mi.304 
915.233 
2.067.011] 
89.051] 


233 
203 
85.078 
57.505 
36,852 
12.693 
62.0"3 
284.706 
650.804 
1.319 
235.064 
31,974 
15.816 
4,059 
907.630 
161.'2.'4 
1.523 
6.269 
134 
662 
69,844 
1.610 
99.2:12 

624.469 

286 

96.001 

18.031 

1.105 

156.845 

0.092 

782.321 

465 

480.232 

620.772 

672 

826 

660.722 

2.514 

43.409 

2..''4- 

940 


United  States 


■76.303.387 '3035-0  242137.244. 145l65.843.302]  10. 460.0851«66.000.788]«8.840. 789 


■This  total 

Continental  United  States, 
naval,  91,219.  The  population 
for  the  Insular  dependencies 


Includes  population  enumerated  by  the  Census  Office 
75.004.575;  Alaska.  63.502;  Hawaii. 

the  entire  United  States  is  84.233,069,  the  totals 
Philippines.  6,901.339;  Porto  Rico.  953.^43, 


for 
being: 


CENSUS  OF  1900. 
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Guam,  9,000;  Sarnia.  6.300.  “Of  these  10.260,063  are  whites  and  210,022  colored, 
ineluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  “In  addition  to  the  negro  population  there  are 
in  tlie  United  States  classified  as  coiored  119,050  Chinese,  85,986  Japanese,  137,242 

Indians  taxed,  129,518  Indians  not  taxed.  ‘These  totals  Include  84,209  whites  and 

0,394  negroes  in  the  military  and  naval  service. 

Uf  the  native  burn.  33.329,130  are  males  and  32,514,172  females;  of  the  foreign 
born,  5.730,112  are  males  and  4,729,073  females;  of  the  total  white,  34,349,021  are 
males  and  32,041,781  females;  of  the  native  white  28,803,188  are  males  and  27,- 
937,551  females;  of  the  native  white  of  native  parents,  20,934,099  are  males  and 

20,119,318  females;  of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents,  7,869.089  are  males  and 
7,818,233  females;  of  the  foreign  white,  5,545,833  are  males  and  4,704,230  females; 
of  the  total  colored.  4,710,221  are  males  and  4,602,204  females;  of  the  negroes, 

4.393,221  are  males  and  4.447,568  females;  of  the  Chinese,  111,054  are  males  and 
7.996  females;  of  the  Japanese,  71.386  are  males  and  14,600  females;  of  the  Indians, 
134,560  are  males  and  132.200  females. 

NATIVITY,  ILLITERACY  AND  VOTING  AGE. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Native  white. 

Males,  voting  age. 

White  males, 
voting  age. 

Illiterates 
10  years 
or  over. 

Native  1 
parents.  | 

•'Foreign 

parents. 

White. 

Negro. 

Native. 

Foreign 

born. 

Alabama  . . . 

956.685 

30,156 

232,294 

181,471 

224,2121 

8,0821 

443,590 

Alaska  . 

17.491 

4,215 

25.953 

141 

18,001 

7,962 

23,311 

Arizona  .... 

44.830 

25,078 

34,911 

1,084 

22.760 

12,161 

27,307 

Arkansas  . . . 

897,668 

32.726 

220,697 

87,157 

218,319 

8,278 

190,655 

California  .. 

644.428 

441,794 

489,545 

3,711 

309,251 

180.294 

68,959 

Colorado  . . . 

311.335 

127,236 

181,616 

3,215 

130,454 

61,162 

17,779 

Connecticut  . 

372.783 

282,245 

275.126 

4,576 

168.723 

106,403 

42,973 

Delaware 

118,029 

22,219 

45,592 

8.374 

38.845 

6,747 

17,779 

D.uf  Col’mbla 

134,073 

37,939 

60,318 

23,072 

50,718 

9,600 

20,028 

Florida  . 

254,032 

24.044 

77,962 

61,417 

68,237 

9,726 

84,285 

Georgia  .... 

1,144.360 

24,913 

277,396 

223,073 

270,789 

6,707 

480,402 

Hawaii  . 

37.918 

16,223 

19,576 

93 

12,876 

6,700 

42,340 

Idaho  . 

89.861 

42,754 

60,328 

130 

36,837 

13,491 

6,505 

Illinois  . 

2,271,765 

1,498.473 

1,370,209 

29,762 

903,086 

467,123 

157,958 

Indiana  .... 

1.952.194 

364,447 

701,761 

18,186 

628,674 

73,087 

90,639 

Indian  Ter. . 

287.647 

10,247 

77,865 

9,146 

74,922 

2,943 

62,052 

Iowa  . 

1.261,068 

661,817 

630,665 

4,441 

472,759 

157,906 

40,172 

Kansas  .... 

1,013,655 

276,087 

398,552 

14.695 

331,614 

66,938 

32,513 

Kentucky  . . 

1,673.413 

138,763 

469.206 

74,728 

444,067 

25,139 

262,954 

Louisiana  . . 

469.962 

107,797 

177,878 

147,348 

152,638 

26,340 

381.145 

Maine  . 

493.082 

106,209 

216.856 

445 

178,341 

38.615 

29,060 

Maryland 

,  680.049 

179,231 

260,979 

60,406 

218,968 

42,011 

101,947 

Massach’ setts 

1,032,264 

897,386 

830,049 

10,456 

486,627 

343,522 

134,043 

Michigan  ... 

1.026.714 

831,653 

712,245 

6,168 

450,830 

261,415 

80,482 

Minnesota  .. 

425.780 

806.321 

602,384 

2,168 

241.631 

260,753 

62.946 

Mississippi  . 

614.067 

19..508 

150.530 

197,936 

145.816 

4,716 

351,461 

Missouri  ... 

2,204.874 

624,194 

809,797 

46,418 

697,314 

112,483 

162,844 

Montana  ... 

92,937 

70,973 

94.873 

711 

64,890 

39,983 

11,675 

Nebraska  . . . 

653,524 

325.8.V5 

297.817 

2,298 

206,892 

90,925 

17,997 

Nevada  . 

15,111 

11,71.3 

14.652 

70 

8,855 

5,797 

4,645 

N.  H'mpshlre 

242,614 

80,216 

1.30,648 

230 

95,819 

34,769 

21,075 

New  Jersey.. 

823.973 

656, 294 

632,750 

21,474 

336,152 

196,598 

86,058 

New  Mexico. 

149.029 

17,917 

50,804 

775 

43,663 

7,251 

46,971 

New  ork. . . 

2,851,513 

2,415,845 

2,145.057 

31,425 

1,315,583 

829.474 

318,100 

No.  Caiolina. 

1,2.50,811 

8.398 

289  26.3 

127,114 

286,812 

2,461 

386,251 

No.  Dakota. . 

65,811 

133,311 

93,2.37 

115 

37,679 

55,558 

i2,7l9 

Ohio  . 

2,651,440 

950,864 

1,180,599 

31,235 

954,911 

225.688 

131,541 

Oklahoma  . . 

313,905 

38,015 

101.543 

4,827 

92.946 

8,597 

16,774 

Oregon  . 

256,125 

84.696 

131,261 

660 

99,775 

31,386 

10,686 

Pennsylv’nia 

3,729.093 

1,430,028 

1,763,482 

61,668 

1,278,679 

484,803 

299,376 

Rhode  Island 

144,986 

140.292 

124,001 

2,766 

70,233 

63,768 

29,004 

So.  Carolina. 

640.766 

11.670 

130.375 

152,860 

127,396 

2,979 

338,659 

So.  Dakota. . 

136,191 

156.194 

107.353 

184 

61,907 

45,446 

14,832 

Tennessee 

1.481,6.36 

40.964 

375.046 

112,236 

365,537 

9,609 

306  930 

Texas  . 

1.9.'i9.762 

289,326 

659.961 

136,875 

614,188 

85,773 

314.018 

Utah  . 

104.026 

115.635 

65.205 

358 

40,799 

24,406 

6,141 

Vermont  .... 

22.5,381 

72,696 

108.027 

289 

87,181 

20,846 

16,247 

Virginia  .... 

1,141.213 

32, .574 

301., 3tS 

146.122 

290.294 

11.086 

312.120 

Washington  . 

2fin.06S 

129.1 11 

18.8,999 

1.2.30 

122,2.54 

61,746 

12.740 

W.  Virginia. 

84:1  981 

48.873 

2.33.129 

14,786 

220,251 

12,878 

80,105 

W1.9rf»nstn  .  . 

686.908 

950.. 808 

597.213 

1,006 

309,909 

257.304 

73.779 

W  .  . 

47  9^’? 

24-187 

89.292 

481 

25,6.51 

10.611 

2,878 

ToirN  .  . 

Ml  05.3  t17 

’  1 5  687  .322 '  ’1 9.0.36, 1 4.3  1 22. 06.5, 989 

1*14,103.619 

»4, 9,32, 524 

1 ‘6,246,857 

I  hese  loials  include  4S.643  of  native  parentage  and  20.867  of  whole  or  partial 
1  ore ign  parentage  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  ^hese  totals  Include  71,917  whites 
and  negroes  in  the  military  and  naval  services,  sxhese  totals  include  68,315 

13.602  foreign  bom  in  the  military  and  naval  services.  *This  total  Includes 
1,137  Illiterates  in  the  military  and  naval  services.  ®One  or  both. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  BELOW  26,000. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  BETWEEN  3,000  AND  25,000,  1900. 


Alabama — 

Ajuilston . 

9.695 

Avondale  . . . . 

8,060 

Besaemer  . . .  • 

6.868 

Decatur  . 

8,114 

Dothan  . 

8,276 

Eufaula  . 

4,632 

Florence  . . . . 

6,478 

Gadsden . 

4,282 

Olrard . 

8,840 

Oreenvllle  .... 

8,162 

Huntsville  ... 

8,068 

New-Decatur.. 

4,437 

Opelika . 

4.246 

Phoenix . 

4.163 

Pratt  City. . . . 

8,486 

Selma  . 

8,718 

Sheffield  . 

8,833 

Talladega  .... 

6,066 

Troy  . 

4,097 

Tuscaloosa  . .. 

6,094 

Alaska — 

Nome  . 

12,488 

Skagway . 

8,117 

Arizona^ — 

Phoenix  . 

6,644 

Prescott  . 

3,569 

Tucson  . 

7,681 

Arkansas — 

Eureka  Sp'ngs 

8,676 

Fayetteville  . 

4,061 

Fort  Smith . . 

11,687 

Helena  . 

6,660 

Hot  Springs.. 

9,973 

Jonesboro  . . . 

4,608 

Mena  . 

3,423 

Paragould  . . 

3,324 

Pine  Bluff. . . 

11,496 

Texarkana  . . 

4,914 

California — 

Alameda  .... 

16,464 

Bakersfleld  . . 

4,830 

Berkeley  .... 

13,214 

Eureka . 

7,327 

Fresno  . 

12,470 

Grass  Valley 

4,719 

Marysville  . . 

3,497 

Napa  . 

4,036 

Nevada  City. 

3,260 

Pasadena  . . . 

9.117 

Petaluma  . . . 

3,871 

Pomona . 

6,626 

Redlands  .... 

4,797 

Riverside  . . . 

7,978 

Salinas . 

8,804 

S.  Bernardino 

.  6,160 

San  Diego. . . 

.17,700 

San  Jose.... 

.21,600 

San  Lula 

Obispo . 

8,031 

San  Rafael. . 

8.879 

Santa  Ana. . . 

.  4,933 

Santa  Barbara  6,687 

Santa  Clara. 

3.650 

Santa  Cruz.. 

.  6,659 

Santa  Monica.  3.037 

Santa  Rosa. . 

.  6,673 

Stockton  .... 

.17,606 

Vallejo  . 

,  7,965 

Visalia  . 

.  8,086 

Watsonville  . 

.  3.628 

Colorado — 

Aspen  . 

.  8.303 

Boulder  . 

6,160 

Canyon  City. 

.  8,776 

Central  City. 

.  3,114 

Colorado  Sp*fl.21,085 

Cripple  Creek. 

10,147 

Durango  . 

3,817 

Florence  . 

3,728 

Fort  Collins.. 

3,063 

Gr.  Junction. . 

8,603 

Greeley  . 

8.023 

Leadvilla  .... 

12,456 

Sallda  . 

3,722 

Trinidad  . 

6,846 

Victor  . 

.  4,886 

Connecticut— 

Ansonla  . 

12,681 

Berlin  . 

,  3.448 

Branford  . .  • . 

,  6,700 

Bristol . 

6,268 

Danbury  . 

.16,537 

Darien  . 

.  3.118 

Derby  . 

,  7,930 

East  Hartford  6.406 

East  Windsor 

.  3,168 

Enfield  . 

.  6,669 

Fairfield  - 

.  4,489 

Farmington  . , 

.  3,331 

Glastonbury. . 

.  4,260 

Greenwich  . . 

.12,172 

Griswold  .... 

.  3,490 

Groton  . 

.  6,962 

Hamden  - - 

.  4,628 

Litchfield  . . . 

.  3.214 

Manchester  . . 

.10,601 

Meriden  . 

.24,296 

Middletown  . 

.  9.689 

Milford . . 

.  8,783 

Naugatuck  . . 

.10.541 

New  Hartford  8,424 

New  London. 

.17,648 

New  Milford. 

.  4,804 

Newtown  . .  • 

.  3,276 

Norwalk  .... 

.  6,125 

Norwich  .... 

.17,251 

Plainfield  ... 

.  4,821 

Portland  .... 

.  3,856 

Putnam . 

.  6,667 

Rockville  ... 

.  7,287 

Salisbury  . . . 

.  3,489 

Seymour  .... 

.  8.641 

Southington  . 

.  3,411 

South  Norwalk  6.591 

Stafford . 

.  4,297 

Stamford  . . . 

.15,997 

Stonlngton  . . 

.  8,640 

Stratford  . . . 

.  8,667 

Suffield  . 

Thomaston  . 

.  8.300 

Thompson  . . 

.  6.442 

Torrlngton  . . 

.  8.360 

Wallingford  . 

.  €.787 

Watertown  . . 

.  8,100 

West  Hartford  3,186 

West  Haven. 

.  6,247 

Westport  . ... 

.  4,017 

Willlmantie  . 

.  8,937 

,  Windsor  . . . . 

.  8,614 

Windsor  Locks  3.062 

Wlnsted  . . . . 

Delaware— 

Dover  . . 

.  8,829 

Newcastle  .. 

.  8,380 

Florida — 

Apalachicola 

.  8,077 

Femandlna  . 

.  8.246 

Gainesville  . . 

.  8,683 

Key  West... 

.17,114 

Lake  City... 

.  4.013 

Ocala  . 

..  8.380 

Palatka  . . . . 

.  3,801 

Pensacola  . . 

.17,747 

St.  Augustine  4,272 

Tampa . 

.15,839 

Georgia — 

Albany  . 

,  4,600 

Amerlcus  . . . . 

,  7,674 

Athens  . 

,10.248 

Barnesvllle  .. 

.  3.0.36 

Brunswick  .. , 

.  9.081 

Cartersvllla  .. 

.  8.136 

Columbus  . . . 

.17,614 

Cordele . 

.  8,473 

Dalton  . 

.  4,315 

Elberton  ..... 

.  8,884 

Gainesville  . . . 

.  4,382 

Griffin  . 

.  6.867 

La  Grange. .. 

.  4.274 

Macon  . 

.23.272 

Marietta  . . . . 

.  4,446 

Mllledgevllle 

.  4,219 

Newnan  .... 

.  3,664 

Rome  . 

.  7,291 

Summerville 

.  3,246 

Tbomasvllle  . 

.  6,822 

Valdosta  . . .. 

.  6,613 

Washington  . 

.  3,300 

Way  cross  . . . 

.  6,919 

Idaho — 

Boise  . 

.  6,967 

Pocatello  . . . 

.  4,046 

lUlnuis — 

Alton  . 

.14,210 

Aurora . 

.24,147 

Batavia . 

.  3,871 

Beardstown  . 

.  4.827 

Belleville  ... 

.17,484 

Belvldere  . . . 

.  6,937 

Bloomington 

.23,286 

Blue  Island. . 

.  6,114 

Braldwood  . . 

.  3.279 

Cairo  . 

.12.566 

Caton  . 

.  6.664 

Carbondale  . 

.  3,.318 

Carllnville  . . 

.  3.602 

Centralla  . . . 

.  6,721 

Champaign  .. 

.  9,098 

Charleston  . . 

.  6,448 

ChlcsLgo 

Heights. . . 

.  6,400 

Clinton  . 

.  4,452 

Collinsville  .. 

.  4.021 

Danville  .... 

.16,354 

Decatur . 

.20,764 

Dekalb  . 

.  6,904 

Dixon . 

Duquoln  . . . . 

.  4,358 

Edwardsvllle 

.  4,167 

Effingham  ... 

,.  3.774 

Elgin  . 

Eureka  . 

..  1.661 

Evanston  . . . 

.19.259 

Freeport  .... 

.13,258 

Galena  . 

.  6,005 

Galesburg  .. 

..18,607 

Geneseo  . . . . 

.  3.356 

Granite  .... 

..  3,122 

Harlem . 

.  4,085 

Harvey  . 

.  6,395 

Havana  . . . . 

..  3,268 

Hoopeston  . . 

.  3,823 

Jacksonville 

.15,078 

Jersey  vllle  . . 

.  3.617 

Kankakee  . . 

.13,595 

Kewanee  . . . 

.  8.382 

Lagrange  . . . 

.  3.969 

La  Salle. . . . 

..10.446 

Lincoln  . 

,.  8,962 

Litchfield  ... 

,.  6,918 

Macomb  . 5, .375 

Mattoon  . 9,622 

:  Maywood  ....  4,532 

;  Mendota  .  8,736 

Metropolli  ...  4,069 

Moline  . 17,248 

i  Monmouth  ...  7.460 

Morrli  .  4,273 

Mt.  Carmel...  4,311 
Mt.  Vernon...  6,216 
.  Murpbyaboro  .  6,463 

Normal  . 8,796 

:  Olney  . 4,260 

I  Ottawa  . 10,688 

Pana  . 6,630 

Paris  . 6,106 

Paxton . 8,036 

PelclD . 8,420 

I  Peru  . 6,863 

Pontiac .  4,266 

I  Princeton  ....  4,023 
I  Rock  Island.  .19,493 

I  Savanna . 3,325 

,  Shelbyvllle  ...  8.546 
Spring  Valley.  6.214 

,  Sterling  . 6.809 

i  Streator  . 14.079 

I  Sycamore  ....  3,633 
;  Taylorvllle  . ..  4,248 

Urbana  .  6,728 

I  Waukegan  ...  9,426 
Indiana — 
Alexandria  . . .  7.221 
Anderson  ....20,178 


Attica  .  3.005 

Auburn  .  3,396 

Aurora .  8,646 

Bedford  . 6,116 

Bloomington  .  6,460 

Bluffton  . 4,470 

Brazil  . 7.786 

Columbus  ....  S.130 
Conners vllle  .  6,836 
,  Crawfordsvllle  6,649 

I  Decatur  .  4,142 

Dunkirk  . 8,187 

'  East  Chicago.  8,417 

Elkhart . 15.184 

Elwood  . 12,960 

'  Falrmount  ...  8.205 
Frankfort  ....  7,100 

,  Franklin  .  4,005 

I  Garrett  . 3,910 

I  Gas  City .  3,622 

I  Goshen  .  7,810 


GreencaMle  ..  3,661 
Greenfleld  ....  4,489 
Greensburg  ...  6,034 
I  Hammond  ...12,376 
:  Hartford  City  5,912 
1  Huntington  ..  9.491 
^  Jeffersonville  .10.774 
Kendallvllle  ..  8.854 

Kokumo  . 10,609 

Lafayette  _ 18,118 

Laporte  . 7,113 

Lawrenceburg.  4,326 

Lebanon  .  4,465 

;  Linton  .  8,071 

Logansport  ..16,204 

Madison  .  7.835 

Marlon . 17,337 

Martinsville  ..  4.038 
Michigan  Cltyl4.850 
Mishawaka  . .  6.560 
Montpelier  ...  8,403 
I  Mt.  Vernon...  6,132 
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Muncle  . 20,942 

New  Albany.  .20.628 
New  Castle...  3,406 
Noblesvllle  . ..  4,792 

Peru  .  8.463 

Plymouth  ....  3,656 

Portland . 4,798 

Princeton  ....  6,041 
Richmond  ....18,226 
Rochester  ....  3,421 
Hushville  ....  4.541 

Sej^mour . 6,445 

Shelbyvllle  ...  7,169 

Sullivan  . 3,118 

Tlptnn  .  3,764 

Valparaiso  ...  6.280 
Vincennes  ....10,249 

Wabash .  8,618 

Warsaw  . 3,987 

Washington  ..  8,581 

Whiting  . 3,983 

Winchester  . .  3,706 
Iowa — 

Atlantic  . 6.046 

Belle  Plaine..  8.283 

Boone  . 8,880 

Burlington  . .  .23,201 
Cedar  Falls...  6,319 
Centerville  . . .  8.266 

Charlton . 3.989 

Charles  City. .  4.227 

Cherokee  _ 3,865 

Clorlnda  . 8,276 

Clinton  .  22,698 

Creston  . 7.752 

Decorah  . 3.246 

Eagle  Grove..  3,637 
Esther%-llle  ...  3.237 

Fairfield  .  4,689 

Port  Dodge. .  .12,162 
Fort  Madison.  9,278 
Glen  wood  ....  3,040 

Grinnell  . 3,860 

Independence..  S,666 

Indlanola _ 3.261 

Iowa  City....  7.9.87 

Keokuk  . 14,641 

Knoxville  ....  8,131 

Le  Mars . 4.146 

Maquoketa  ...  3,777 

Marlon  . 4.102 

Marshalltown.  11, 844 
Mason  City...  6.746 
Missouri  Val'y  4.010 
Ml.  Pleasant..  4,109 
Muscatine  ...14,073 

Newton  . 3.682 

Oelweln  . 6,142 

Oskaloosa  ....  9,212 

Ottumwa . 18,197 

Perry  .  3.986 

Red  Oak . 4,355 

Shenandoah  ..  3.573 

Spencer  . 3.096 

Vinton  . 3,499 

Washington  ..  4.2,53 

Waterloo  _ 12.380 

Waverly  .  3,177 

Webster  City.  4,613 
Wimerset  ....  3,039 
Kansafl-~- 

Abilene  . 3.507 

Argentine  ....  6,878 
Arkansas  City  6,140 

Atchison  . 15.722 

Chanute  . 4,208 

Cherryvale  ...  3.472 
Clay  Center...  3,069 
Coffeyvllle  ...  4,9,53 
Concordia _ 3,401 

Eldorado . 3,466 

Emporia . 8,223 

Fort  Scott _ 10,322 

Galena  . 10,1.55 

Holton  . 3,082 

Horton . 8,308 

Hutchinson  . .  9,379 
Independence.  4,861 

lola  . 6.791 

Junction  . 4.695 

Lawrence  ....10,862 
Leavenworth.  20.78-5 
Manhattan  ...  3,438 

Newton  . 6,208 

Olathe  . 3,451 

Osawatomle  ..  4,191 

Ottawa  .  6,9.34 

Paola  .  8,144 

Parsons  .  7,682 

Pittsburg _ 10,112 

Rosedale  . 8.270 

Salina  . . 6.074 

Wellington  ...  4.245 

Wichita  . 24.671 

Winfield  . 6,664 

Kentucky— 

Ashland  .  6,800 

Bellevue . 6,332 

Bowling  Green  8,226 
Catlettsburg  .  3,081 
Cynthlana  ...  3,267 

Danville  .  4.285 

Dayton  . 6,104 

Earltngton  ...  3.012 
Frankfort  ....  9.487 
Georgetown  ..  3.823 
Henderson  ...10,272 
Hopkinsville  .  7,280 

Lebanon  . 8,043 

Ludlow  . S,.334 

Madlsonvtlle..  1,628 

Mayfield  .  4,081 

Maysvllle  ....  6,423 
Mlddlesboro  ..  4,162 
Mt.  Sterling..  8,661 
Owensboro  ...18,189 

Paducah  . 19.446 

Paris  .  4,603 

Richmond  ....  4.663 
Shelbyvllle  ..  3,016 

Somerset .  3.384 

Winchester  ...  6,964 
Louisiana— 
Alexandria  ...  6,648 
Baton  Rouge. 11.269 
Crowley  . 4,214 

Donaldsonvllle  4.105 

Houma  .  3.212 

Lafayette  ....  8,314 
Lake  Charles.  6,680 

Monroe  . 5,428 

New  Iberia  . .  6,815 
Plaquemlne  ..  3,690 
Shreveport  ...16.013 
Thlhodaux  ...  8,263 
Maine- 

Auburn  . 12,961 

Augusta  . 11,683 

Bangor . 21.850 

Bath  . 10,477 

Belfast  .  4,615 

Blddeford  ....16.145 

Brewer  . 4,835 

Brunswick  ...  5.210 

Calais  . 7,r.66 

Caribou  . 4,768 

Chelsea  . 3,092 

Eastport  . 6,311 

Eden . 4,379 

Ellsworth  _  4,297 

Fairfield . 8.878 

Farmington  ..  3,2^ 
Fort  Fair- 

field  . 4,181 

Gardiner  . 6,501 

Houlton  .....  4,686 
Kennebunk  . .  3,228 
Lewiston  .,..23,761 

Lisbon  .  3.603 

Lubec  . 3,006 

Old  Town . 6,763 

Orono  .  3,257 

Paris  . 3,226 

Presque  Isle..  3.804 
Rockland  ....  8,150 

Saco . 6.122 

Sanford  . 6,078 

Skow began  ...  4,266 
South  Berwick  3,188 
South  Port¬ 
land .  6,287 

Waldoboro  ...  3, 145 
Watervllle  ...  9,477 
Westbrook  ...  7,283 
Maryland — 
Annapolis  ....  8,625 
Cambridge  . . .  6,747 
Chestertown  ..  3,008 

Crlsfleld  . 3,165 

Cumberland  ..17,128 

Easton  . 3,074 

Frederick  ....  9.296 
Frostburg  ....  6.274 
Hagerstown  ..13,591 
Havre  deGrace  3,423 

Salisburg  _ 4,277 

Westminster  .  3,199 
Massachusetts — 
Abington  ....  4,489 

Adams  . 11,134 

Amesbury  * . ..  9,473 

Amherst  . 5,028 

Andover  . 6,813 

Arlington  ....  8,603 

Athol  . 7,061 

Attleboro  ....11,335 
Barnstable  ...  4,364 

Belmont  . 3,029 

Beverlv  . 13,884 

Blacks’tone  ...  6,721 
Braintree  ....  6,981 
Bridgewater  ,  6.806 
Brookfield  ....  3,062 
Brookl  ine  ....  19. 935 

Canton  . 4,584 

Chelmsford  . .  3.984 

Chicopee . 19,167 

Clinton  . 13,667 

Concord  . 6.652 

Dalton  . 8,014 

Danvers  . 8,542 

Dartmouth  ...  3,669 

Dedham  . 7,457 

Dracut  . 8,2.13 

Dudley  .  3.553 

E.  Bridgewater  3,02.5 
Easthampton  .  6.60.S 

Easton  .  4,837 

Everett . 24,3.36 

Falrhaven  ....  3.667 

Falmouth _ 3,600 

Foxh-oro  .  8,266 

Framingham  .11,302 

Franklin  .  6,017 

Gardner  . 10.813 

Grafton  . 4,869 

Great  Barring¬ 
ton  . ^ .  .6.864 

Greenfield  ....  7,927 
Hardwick  . . .  8,203 

Hlngham  . 6.069 

Hudson  ......  6,454 

Hyde  Park.  ..13,244 

Ipswich . 4,658 

Lee  . 3,596 

Leicester . 3,416 

Leominster  ...12,392 
Lexington  ....  3,831 

Ludlow  . 3,536 

Mansfield  ....  4.006 
Marblehead  ..  7,582 

Marlboro  . 13,609 

Maynard  .  3,142 

Medford  . 18,244 

Melrose  . 12.962 

Methuen  .  7,512 

Mlddleboro  ...  6,885 

Milford  . 11,376 

Millbury . 4,460 

Milton  .  6,578 

Monson  .  3,402 

Montague  ....  6,160 
Nantucket  ...  3.006 

Natick  . 9,488 

Needham  ....  4.016 
Newburyjwrt  .14.478 
North  Adams.24,200 
Northampton.  18,643 
N.  Andover. . .  4,243 
N.  Attleboro..  7,263 
Northbrldge  7.0.36 

N.  Brookfield.  4,687 

Norwood  .  6.480 

Orange  . 6,520 

Palmer  . 7,801 

Peabody  . 11.623 

Pepperell  . 3,701 

Pittsfield  _ 21,766 

Plymouth  ....  9.592 
Provincetown.  4.247 

Quincy  .  23,899 

Randolph  ....  3,993 

Reading  . 4,969 

Revere  . 10,395 

Rockland  ....  6,327 

Rockport  _  4.592 

Saugus .  5,0.84 

Southbridge  ..10,025 
South  Hadley.  4,626 

Spencer  .  7,627 

Stonehara  ,...  6,197 

Stoughton  _  5,442 

Sutton  . 3,32,S 

Swampscott  .  4,548 
Templeton  ...  3,419 
Tewksbury  ...  3,683 

Uxbridge .  3,599 

Wakefield  ....  9,290 

Walpnle  . 3.572 

Waltham  _ 23.481 

Ware  . 8.26.3 

Wareham _  3.432 

Warren  . 4,417 

Watertown  ...  9,706 

Webster  . 8,804 

Wellesley  _ 6,072 

Westboro  _  6,400 

Westfield  _ 12,310 

W.  Springfield  7,105 
Weymouth  ...11.324 
Whitman  ....  6,165 
Wllliamstown.  5.013 
Winchendon  .  6.001 
Winchester  ...  7.248 
WInthrop  ....  6.058 

Woburn  . 14,254 

Michigan — 

Adrian  . 9,654 

Albion . 4.619 

Alpena  . 11,802 
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St.  Peter .  4.302 

Siniwater  ...12.31b 
Two  Harbors.  3.27» 

Waseca . 3.  m3 

Wlllniar . 3.4oy 

Winuna . 19,714 

MNkIshIppI—  ; 

Aberdeen  3.434  | 

Blioxl .  5.407 

Canton  . 3.4U4 

Columbus  ....  6,4S4  ■, 

Corinth . 3.061  ' 

Gree  n  v  1 1  le  ....  7 . 64  2 
Greenwood  ...  3,u26 
Hattiesburg  ..  4.175  j 

Jackson  . 7,bl0 

Laurel  .......  3. 193  | 

McComb .  4.477  | 

Meridian . H.iKiO  ' 

Natchez  . 12,210 

Vicksburg  ....I4,b.34  ^ 
Water  Valley.  3.813  i 

Wesson . .  3.279  I 

West  Point...  3.193  ! 
Yazoo  City...  4.944 
MUsourl— 

Aurora  . 5,191 

Boonvllle  ....  4,377 
Brookfield  ...  5.4S4 

Butler . 3,158 

C.  Girardeau.  4.815 
Carrolton  ....  3.854 
Cartervlllo  ...  4.445 
Carthage  ....  9.416 
Chlllicothe  ...  6.905 

Clinton  . 5.tH»l 

Columbia  ....  5.651 

De  Soto . 6,611 

Fulton . 4.883 

Hannibal  .,..12,784» 
Independence..  6.974 
Jefferson  City.  9.6<l4 
Klrksvllle  ....  5,Im16 
Lexington  ....  4.19o 
Louisiana  ....  5.131 

Macon .  4.068 

Marshall  ....  6.086 
Maryville  ....  4.577 

Mexico .  6.tH»9 

Moberly . 8.012 

Monett  . 3,115 

Nevada . 7.461 

Poplar  Bluff..  4.321 

Rich  Hill . 4.<*53 

Richmond  ...  3.478 
St.  Charles...  7.9^2 

Sedalla . 15.2.31 

Springfield  ...23.267 

Trenton .  6,396 

Warrensburg..  4.724 
Washington  ..  3,015 

Webb  City _ 9.201 

Montana— 
Anaconda  ....  9.453 

Billings  .  3.221 

Bozeman  • . .  •  3.4 19 
Great  Falls. .  .14.930 

Helena  . 10.770 

Missoula . 4.808 

Nebraska— 

Beatrice  . 7.875 

Columbus  ....  3.522 

Fairbury  .  8  146 

Fall?  City _ 3.022 

Fremont . 7.241 

Grand  Island.  7.5.54 

Ha.^'rlngs  . 7.188 

Holdredge  ...  3.007 

Kearney . 6.634 

Nebraska  City  7.380 
Norfolk . 8,883 


Ann  Arbor...  .14,509 

Battle  Creek.. 18.5ti3 

Beldlng . 3.282 

Benton  Harbor  6.562 
Bessemer  ....  3.91 1 
Big  Rapids...  4.«k8 

Cadillac  . 6.997 

Charlotte  ....  4.«'92 
Cheboygan  ...  6,489 
Coldwater  ...  6.216, 
Cr>»ial  Falls.  3.231  ' 

Delray . 4,573 

Dowaglac  ....  4.151  , 
Escanaba  ....  9.549  1 

Flint  . 13.103! 

Gladstone  ...  3.3b0 
Grand  Haven.  4,743  I 
Greenville  ...  3.381  1 

Hancock . 4,050 

Hastings  _ 3,172 

Hillsdale  _ 4.151 

Holland .  7,79o 

Houghton  ....  3.369 

Ionia  . 5,2u9 

Iron  Mountain  9.242 
Ironwood  ....  9.7t)6 
Ishpeming  .  .13.255 
Kalamazoo  ..24.4ti4 

Lansing  . 16.485 

Lapeer  . 3.297 

Laurium . 5.64.3 

Ludington  ...  7,166 
Manistee  ....14.260 
Manlstique  ..  4,126 
Marine  City.,  3.829 
Marquette  . .  .10,058 

Marsnall . 4.37u 

Menominee  .  .12.818 

Monroe  . 5. (M3 

Mt.  Clemens..  6.576 
Mt.  Pleasant.  3.662 
Muskegon  ....2U.8ls 
Negaunee  ....  6,935 

Niles  . 4.287 

Norway .  4,17n 

Owosso  . 8.696 

Petoskey . 5,285 

Pontiac . 9.769 

Port  Huron. .  .19.1.58 
Red  Jacket. 

St.  John’s. . . 

St.  Joseph.. 

Sault  Ste. 

Marie  . . . 

South  Haven.  4.fH»9 
Three  Rivers.  3.550 
Traverse  City.  0.407 
W.  Bay  City.  13.119 
Wyandotte  ...  5.183 
Ypsllant!  ....  7,378 
Minnesota— 

Anoka .  3,760 

Albert  Lea....  4.6(K) 

Austin . 5.474 

Bralnerd . 7.524 

Cloquet . 3,072 

Crookston  ....  5.33'.* 

Ely  .  3.717 

F^lrmount  . .  3.040 

Faribault _ 7.868 

Fergus  Falls..  6.072 
Hastings  ....  3.81 1 
Little  Falls...  5.774 

Mankato . 10. .">09 

Moorhead  ....  3.73o 

New  dm . 6.403 

Northfleld  ...  3.210 
Owatonna  ....  5.561 

Red  Wing _ 7.626 

Rochester  ....  6.843 
St.  Cloud . 8,663 


4.668 

3.3S8 

6,155 

.10.538 


North  Platte..  3,040 

Plattsmouth  .  4.964 

York  . 6,132 

Nevada— 

Reno  .  4,600 

New  Hampshire— 
Berlin  .......  8,886 

Claremont  ...  6,498 

Concord . 19.632 

Conway  . 3.154 

Derry . 3. 5*^ 

Dover . 13,207 

Exeter . 4.9-2 

Franklin . 5,846 

Haverhill  ....  3.4J4 

Keene . 9,  IC5 

Laconia .  8.o42 

Lancaster  ....  3.190 

Lebanon . 4,965 

Littleton  .  4.066 

Milford . 3.739 

Nashua . 23.898 

Newport . 3,126 

Pembroke  ....  3. 183i 
Portsmouth  ..10.637  | 
Rochester  ....  8.466 
Siimersworth..  7,023 
New  Jersey— 

Asbury  Bark..  4.148 
Bloomfield  ...  9.668 

Boonton  . 8.9<Jl 

Bordentown  ..  4.110 
Bridgeton  ....13.913 
Burlington  ...  7.392 

Dover .  5.93.''  ' 

East  Orange.. 21, 5*»6 
Englewood  ...  6.253 

Garfield  .  3.5<M 

Gloucester  Cy  6.840  , 
Gutienburg  ..  S.825  , 
Hackensack  ..  9.443 
Hain''cu>nton  ..  3.481 

HarrlsoO  . 10.6‘.»6 

Irvlnt;ton  ....  6.2.55 

Kearny . 10.896  ' 

Kcyport  . 3,4 13 

Lambertvllle. .  4.637  1 
Long  Branch..  8,872 

Millville . 10.^'':( 

Montclair _ 13.1H‘2 

Morristown  . .  1 1.267 

N.  Brunswick. 20.*>‘*6 

Newton .  4.376 

N.  Plainfield..  5.ih»9 

Orange  . 24.141 

Perth  Amboy. 17.699 
Phllllpsburg  .10.052 
Plainfield  ....15,369 
Princeton  ....  3.899 

Rahway . 7.935 

Raritan  .  3.244 

Red  Bank....  6.428 
Rutherford  ...  4.843 

Salem .  6,811  ; 

Somerville  ...  4.843  i 
South  Amboy.  6,349 
South  Orange.  4.6*»8 

Summit .  6.S‘*2 

Union  . 15,187 

Vineland  .  4..T70 

Washington  ..  .3. .580 
W.  Hoboken.  .23.094 
W.  New  York  5.267  ; 
West  Orange..  6..'vS9 
W'vvibury  ...  4,087 
New  Mexiciv— 
Albuquerque..  6.238 
Lae  V'egas. ...  S.552  ' 

j  Raton .  8.540 

Santa  Fe . 5,503 


New  York— 

Albion . 4.447 

AmsttiTdam  ..20,929 
^llston  Spa..  3,923 

Batavia .  9.180 

Bath  .  4.994 

Brockport  ...  3.:J98 
C'anandalgua. .  6.151 
Canasiota  .... 

Catsklll . 5.4N4 

Cohoes . 23.910 

Corning . 11.061 

Cortland . 9.014 

Dansvllle  ....  3.633 

Depew . 3.379 

Dunkirk . 11.616 

Flehklll  L’d  g  3.673 
Fort  Edward.  3.521 
Fredonia  ....  4,127 

Fulton . 6.281 

Geneva  . 10.433 

Qlene  Falls. ..  12.613 
Gloversvllle  ..18.349 
Gouverneur  ..  3.689 
Green  Island..  4.770 
Haverstraw  ..  6.935 
Hempstead  . .  3.582 
Herkimer  ....  5.655 
Hot^>8lck  Fails  5.671 
Homt'llsviUe  .11.918 

Hudson .  9.628 

lUon  .  5.138 

Ithaca . 13.136 

Jamestown  ...22,81*2 
Johnstown  ...  10,  l3o 
Kingston  ....24.5.35 
I^jit^sier  ....  3.750 
Lanslngburg  .12.595 

Leroy  . 3.144 

Lestershire  ..  3.111 
Little  Falls..  .10. as  1 
Lockport  .....16.581 

Lyons .  4.S*K) 

Malone . 5.9.35 

Maiteawan  . .  6.807 
Mechanlcsvllle  4. *>95 

Medina  . 4.716 

Middletown  ..14. .522 
Ml  Vernon. .  .21.228 

Newark .  4.578 

New  burg  ...  24.94.3 
New  Rochelle. 14,720 
Niagara  Falls.  19.4.57 
N.  Tarry  town  4.241 
N.  Tonawanda  9.(m>9 

Norwich  . 6.706 

Nyack  .  4.27.5 

Ogdensburg  ..12.633 

Clean  .  9.402 

Oneida  .  6..364 

Onei»nta  . 7.147 

Ossining . '^.939 

^w“go . 22.199 

Owego . 6.0.39 

Peeksklll  _ 10..3.58 

Penn  Tan .  4.*’»50 

Plattsburg  ...  8.434 
Port  Chester..  7.440 
Port  Jervis...  9.3S5 
Potsdam  .  ...  3.843 
Poughkeepsie.  24. 029 
Rensselaer  ...  7.466 

Rr>me  . 1.5.343 

Salamanca  ...  4.251 
Sandy  Hill..  .  4.473 
Saratoga  SpB.12.4<*9 
^ugertles  .  .  .  3.61*7 
Seneca  Palls..  6.519 

'  Solvay .  3.493 

Tarrytown  ...  4. 770 
,  Tonawanda  ..  7,421 
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Walden  . 3,147 

Wapplnger'* 

Falls . 8.804 

Warsaw  . 3, <>48 

Waterford  3.14(1 

Waterloo  ....  4.253 
Watertown  ..21.W>(> 
Watervllet  ...14.321 

Waverly . 4.465 

Wellevllle  ....  8.r).56 
Whitehall  .. . .  4.377 
White  Plains.  7.8l>9 
North  Carolina — 
Asheville  ....14,694 
Burlington  ...  3.692 
Charlotte  ....18.0i»l 

Concord .  7.910 

Durham  . 6.679 

Edenton  . 3.046 

Elizabeth  City  6.348 
Fayetteville  ..  4.670 

Gastonia . 4,610 

Goldsboro  ....  5,877 
Greensboro  ..10,035 
Henderson  ...  3.746 
High  Point...  4.163 

Kin-ton  . 4.106 

Newbern .  9,b90 

Raleigh  . 13.643 

Reidsville  ....  3.262 

Salem  .  3,642 

Salisbury  ....  6.277 
Statesville  ...  3,141 
Washington  ..  4,842 
Wilmington  ..20,976 

Wilson  . 3.52.5 

Winston  . 10,008 

North  Dakota — 
Bismarck  ...*  3,319 

Fargo  . 9.689 

Grand  Forks..  7,653 
Ohio— 

Alliance  . 8,974 

Ashland  . 4,037 

Ashtabula  ...12.949 

Athens  . 3.0G6 

Barberton  ...  4.3.54 
Barnesvllle  ..  3.721 

Bellalre  .  9.913 

Bel  efnntaine..  6.64o 

Bellevue  . 4.101 

Bow  ling  Green  5.067 
Bridgeport  ...  3.963 

Bryah  . 3.131 

Bucyrus  . 6,560 

Cambridge  ...  8,241 
Canal  Dover..  6.442 
Chilllcothe  ..  .12.976 
Clrclevllle  ...  6.991 
Col  In  wood  ...  3.639 
Conneaut  ....  7,133 
Coshocton  ....  6,473 
Crestline  ....  3,282 
Cuyahoga 

Falls  .  8,186 

Defiance . 7.579 

Delaware  ....  7,940 

Delphos  . 4.517 

Dennison  ....  3.763 

E  Liverpool..  16. 4S.*) 

Eaton  . 3,155 

Elyria  .  8.791 

Findlay  . 17.613 

Fostorla  ....  7.730 
Fremont  ....  8,439 

Gallon  . 7,282 

Galllpolls  ...  6.432 
Glenvllle  ....  5.688 
Greenfield  ...  3,975 
Greenville  ...  6.601 
Hamilton  .,..23,914 

Hillsboro _  4.536 

Ironton  . 11.868 

Jackson  . 4.672 

Kent  .  4.541 

Kenton  . 6,852 

Lakew'ood  ...  3,355 
Lancaster  ...  8.991 

Lima . 21.723 

Lisbon  . 3,330 

Logan  .  3.480 

London .  3.511 

Lorain  . 1(5,028 

Madlsonvllle..  3.140 
Mansfield  ,...17.640 
Marietta  . . .  .13,348 

Marlon  . 11.862 

Martins  Ferry  7,760 
Marysville  ...  3.048 

Maslllon . 11.944 

Mlamisburg..  3,941 
Mlddleiowm  ..  9,215 
Mt.  Vernon..  6.633 
Napoleon  ..  .  3.639 
Nelson vllle, .  .  6.421 

New'ark  . 18.157 

New’burg  ....  5.9(>9 
N.Phllad’lphUi  6.213 

Niles  . 7.4(58 

N.  Baltimore.  3.561 
Norwalk  ....  7.074 

Norwood .  6.480 

Oherlln  .  4.082 

Palnesvllle  . .  6  024 

Plqja  . 12.172 

Pomeroy  ....  4.639 
Portsmouth  ..17,870 
Ravenna  ....  4.0o3 

Reading  . 3.076 

St.  Bernard..  3,3H4 
St.  Mar>'8. . . .  S.S.’ig 

Salem  .  7.582 

Sandusky  ...lO.fitVt 

Shelby  .  4.085 

Sidney  . 6.088 

Steubenville  ..14.349 

Tiffin  . 10.;:'89 

Toronto  . 3.526 

Troy  . 6.881 

Uhrlrhsville. .  4.582 
U.  Sandusky..  3.355 

Urbana . 6.808 

Van  Wert _ 6.422 

Wacakoneta. ,  3.915 

Warren  . 8,529 

Washington  C. 

House  . 5,751 

Wellston  ....  8,045 
Wellsvllle  ...  6.146 
"Wilmington...  3.613 

Wooster . 6.063 

Xenia  . 8.696 

Zanesville  ...23,538 
Oklafmmn— 

Ardmore  .  5,681 

Chlckasha  ...  3.209 

El  Reno . 3. .383 

Enid  .  8,444 

Guthrie . 10.006 

Muscogee  ....  4,254 
Oklahoma  C’y.lO,o37 

Perry  .  3.351 

Sha  wnee  ....  3.462 
S  McAlester..  3,479 
Oregon — 

Albany  . 8.149 

Astoria .  8. 381 

Baker  City...  6.663 

Eugene . 3.236 

Oregon  City..  8.494 

Salem  . 4.258 

The  Dalles...  3,542 

Pennsylvania — 

Archbald  ....  5.396 

Ashland  . 6.438 

Ashley  . 4.046 

Athens  . 3,749 

Av'oca . 3,487 

Bangor .  4.106 

Beaver  FaU8.10,054 
Bellefonte  ...  4.216 

Bellevue . 3.416 

Berwick  . . .  • .  3.916 
Bethlehem  ...  7,293 
BlalrsvlUe  ...  3,386 

Blakely  .  3.915 

Bloomsburg  ..  S.nn 

Braddock _ 15.654 

Bradford  _ 15.(129 

Brilgeport  ...  3.09T 

Bristol  .  7.104 

Butler . 10,853 

Carbondale  ..13.536 

Carlisle  .  9.626 

Carnegie . 7.339 

Catasauqua  ..  3.96.3 
Chambersburg  8,864 
Charleroi  ....  6.930 

Clearfield _ 5.081 

Coatesville  . .  6.721 
Columbia  . . .  .12,316 
Connelsvllle.. .  7.l6t) 
Conshohocken  5.762 

Corry  .  6,369 

Coudersport. ..  3.217 

Danville . 8,042 

Darby  . 3.429 

Dickson  . 4,948 

Doylestown. . .  3.(>34 

Dubois  . 9.375 

Dunmore  ....12.583 
Duguesne  ....  9,036 
East  Mauch 

Chunk . 3,46.8 

Ed wardsvllle..  6.165 

Elliott .  3.345 

Etna  .  6,384 

Forest  City...  4.279 
Franklin  ....  7.317 

Freeland  .  6,254 

Gettysburg  ..  3,495 
Gllberlon  ....  4.3i3 
GlrardvUle  ..  3,666 
Greensburg  ..  6.5U8 
Greenville  . . .  4.814 
Hanover  ....  5.302 

Hazleton  _ 14.23U 

Homestead  ..12.654 
Huntington  ..  6,053 

Indiana  . 4,142 

Jeannette  ...  5,865 
Jersey  Shore..  3.070 
Johnsonburg..  3.v894 

Kane .  5.296 

Kingston  ....  3.846 
Kittanning  ..  3,902 
Knoxville  ....  3.51 1 
Lansford  ....  4,888 

Latrobe .  4,614 

Lebanon . 17,628 

Lehlghton  ...  4.629 
Lew'lsburg  ...  3.457 
Lewlstown  . .  4.451 
Lock  Haven..  7.210 

Luzerne  . 3,8l7 

McKees  Rocks  6.352 
M a  ha  n oy  C 1 1  y  1 3 . 504 
Mauch  Chunk  4.029 
Mead  vllle  ....10.21*1 
Mechanicsburg  .3.84) 

Media  .  8.075 

Meyersdale  ..  3,024 
Middletown...  6,608 

Millvale  . o,  ioo 

Milton . 6,175 

Mlnersvllle  . .  4,815 
Monongahela..  5,173 
Mt.  Carmel.  .13,179 
Mt.  Pleasant.  4,745 
Nantlcoke  ...12,116 
New  Brighton  6,820 

N.  Kensington  4,6(»5 
Norristown  .  .22,265 

N.  Braddock. .  6.535 

Oil  City . 13,264 

Old  Forge....  6,630 
Olyphant  ....  6, 180 
PhlUpsburg  ..  3.266 
PhamlxvlUe.. .  9.196 

Plttston  . 12,556 

Plymouth  ....  13,649 
Pottstown  ...13.696 
PottsvlHe  ....16,710 
Punx'sutawney  4,375 
Quakertown.. .  8,014 

Rankin . 3,775 

Renovo . 4.082 

Keynoldsvllle.  3,435 
Ridgway  ....  3.615, 
Rochester  ....  4,6H8 

St.  Clair . 4.638 

St.  Marys. . . .  4.295 

Sayre  .  6,243 

Schuyl.  Haven  3.654 
Scottdale  ....  4.261 
Sewlckley  ....  3,568 
Shamokln  .. .  .18,202 

Sharon  . 8,916 

Sharpsburg. . .  6.842 
Shenantloah  ..20,321 
Shlppensburg.  3.228 
Slatington  . . .  3.773 

S.  Bethlehem. 13.241 

S.  W’msport..  3.328 

Steelton  . 12,086 

Stroudsburg. .  3,450 

Sunbury . 9.810 

Susquehanna.  3,813 
Tamaqua  ....  7.267 
Tarentum  ...  5.472 

Taylor  . 4.215 

Titusville  ....  8,244 
Towanda  ....  4,66.3 
Turtle  Creek..  3,262 

Tyrone  . 6,847 

Union  City...  3,104 
Unlontown  ...  7.344 

Warren  .  8,043 

Washington...  7.670 
"Waynesboro. .  5.396 
W.  Bethlehem  3.465 
West  Chester.  9.524 
West  Plttston  5.846 
Wllklnsburg  .11,886 
Wilmerding  ..  4.179 

Wlnton  .  3,425 

Rhode  Island — 

Bristol  . 6.901 

Burrllvllle  . . .  6,317 
Central  Falls.18.16' 
Coventry  ....  6.279 
Cranston  . . .  .13.343 
Cumberland, .  8,925 

E.  Provldencel2. 138 
Johnston  ....  4.305 

Lincoln  .  8.937 

Newport  . 22.034 

N.  Kingston..  4.194 

N.  Providence  3.016 

Scltuate  . 3.361 

S.  Kingston. .  4,972 

Warren  .  5«  ^68 

Warwick  . . .  .21 ,316 
Westerly  ....  7,541 
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South  Carolina — 

Corpus  Chrisil 

4.7b8 

Poultney  . . . . 

3.108 

Farkersburg  . 

i 

Abbeville  .... 

3.766 

Corsicana  . .  * 

9.313 

Randolph  , . . . 

8.141 

WitM'onsln— 

Aiken  . 

3.414 

Cuero  . 

3,422 

Rutland  . 

11.499  . 

Antigo  . 

6,146 

Andersen  .... 

6.4as 

Denison  . 

n,3ii7 

St.  Albans... 

6.239 

Appleton  . . . 

16,086 

Bfsufort . 

4.110 

Denton  . 

4.1S7 

St.  Johnsbury 

Ashland  .... 

13.074 

Chester . 

4.076 

El  I'aao  . 

15.9t'0 

Springfield  . . . 

3. 432 

Baraboo  • •  •  • 

6.761 

Columbia  . . . . 

21.  HI''  , 

Ennis  . 

4.919 

Swanion . 

3.74.". 

Beaverdam  . 

6.12K 

Darlington  .. 

3.02S  1 

Gainesville  . . 

7.>'74 

Wlru>o*<kl  .... 

3,783 

BeloP  . 

10.486 

Florence  . 

4.i>47 

Gonzales  . . . . 

4.279 

Vtiglnla — 

Berlin  . 

4.4>«9 

(Jaftney . 

3.«37 

Grt-envllie  . . . 

C.M^> 

CAanUria  . . 

14.628 

ChIppewaFalls  8.084 

Georgetow'n. . 

4,  UlS 

Hillsboro  .... 

6.34(1 

Berkeley  . . . . 

4.9-8 

Depere  . 

4.03f5 

Greenville  .. . . 

Laredo  . 

13.429 

Bristol  . 

4.670 

Eau  Claire  .. 

17,517 

Greenwood  .. 

4,Mi4  • 

L>ngvlew  .... 

3.591 

Charlottesville 

6.449 

Fond  du  Lac. 

.16.110 

L.auren8 . 

4.029 

McKinney  ... 

4.3-12 

Cllf'on  Forge. 

3.212 

Ft.  Atkinson. 

8.043 

Newberry  ... 

4. ♦107 

Marlin  . 

3.092 

Danville . 

10..62>> 

Grand  Rapids  4.493 

Orangeburg. . 

4.46.6 

Marshall  . . . . 

7.is55 

Fred’rlcksburg  5.tM>h 

Green  Bay.. 

18,684 

Rock  Hill... 

&.4.sr) 

Navaaota _ 

3.k67 

Harrisonburg 

3.521 

Hudson  ... 

3.2.69 

Spartanburg 

1].:H)6 

Oak  Cliff.... 

3,6:to 

Lexington  .. 

3.203 

Janesville  .. 

13.185 

Sumter  . 

6.073 

Orange  . 

3.h35 

Lynchburg  . 

18.891 

Kaukauna 

.5.115 

I'nlon  . 

6.4U0 

Palestine  ... 

8.297 

Manchester  . 

9,716 

Kenosha  .. 

11.606 

South  Dakota — 

Paris . 

9.3.6k 

Newport  Nws.l9.tMo 

Madison  ••• 

19,164 

Aberdeen  . . . 

4.0S7 

Sherman  .... 

10.24.3 

Petersburg  . 

21, MU 

Manitowoc 

11,780 

Deadwood  . . 

3. 493 

Sulphur  SpgB 

3,  (135 

Portsmouth  . 

17.427 

Marinette  . 

10.196 

Lead  . 

6.210 

Taylor . 

4.211 

Radford  .... 

.3,344 

Marshfield  . 

5,240 

Mitchell  .... 

4.0.65 

Temple . 

7,065 

Roanoke  .... 

21.49.6 

6Ianasha  .. 

5.589 

10.2*10 

Terrell  . 

.  6.330 

3.412 

Menominee 

..VIIV) 

Watertown  . 

3.3.62 

Texarkana  . . 

6,2.66 

Staunton  . . . 

7,289 

Slerrin  . .  . 

8,537 

Yankton  .... 

4,125 

Tyler . 

8,069 

Suffolk  . 

3.827 

Monroe  .... 

3.927 

Tennessee— 

Victoria  .... 

4,010 

Winchester. . 

6.161 

Neenah  . . . 

5.004 

.  6.271 

.2u.6>8 

.  3.003 

Oconto  .... 

6.646 

Clarksville  . . 

9.431 

TVaxahachle. 

4,216 

Washington— 

Plattevllle  . 

3,340 

Cleveland  .. . 

3,k58 

Weatherford. 

4,786 

Aberdeen  . . . 

3.747 

Portage  . . . 

6.4.69 

Columbia  . . . 

6.062 

Yoskum  .  > .  • 

3,499 

Ballard . 

4.568 

P.  Wash’gton  3.U1U 

Dyersburg  . . 

3.647 

Utah— 

Everett . 

7.8.38 

^  Pr.  du  C^ien  3,2.72 

Harriman  . . 

.  3.442 

Eureka . 

3,085 

Falrhaven  . . 

4.228 

,  Rhinelander. 

4.995 

Jackson  .... 

.14.911 

LtOgan . 

.  6.451 

N.  Whatcom 

6.834 

:  Rice  Lake.. 

3,002 

Johnson  City 

.  4.045 

Ogden  . 

.16.313 

N.  Yakima.. 

.  3.161 

,  Sheboygan  . 

.22,902 

Murfreesboro 

3.999 

Park  City. . . 

.  3,769 

Olympia  .... 

.  S.8(2S 

S.  Milwaukee  3.3!i2 

Union  City.. 

3.407 

Provo  City.. 

.  6.186 

n.  Townsend  3.443 

Sparta  .... 

Texas — 

Spring\'11le.. . 

.  8,422 

I  Vancouver  . . 

.  3. 1 26 

Stevens  Pt. 

9.524 

Abilene  . 

.  3.411 

Vermont— 

Walla  Walla. 

.10.049 

Stoughton  . 

Austin  . 

.22.2.6.S 

Barre  (city). 

.  8.448 

We>.t  Virginia — 

Sturgeon  ±jay  ^.6i^ 

Beaumont  .. 

9.427 

Barre  (town) 

.  3.346 

Benwood  ... 

4.611 

j  1  wo  Kivers. 

.  O.  iO-l 

Belton  . 

.  3.7IW 

Bellows  Fall? 

.  4. .337 

Bluefleld  .... 

4,644 

!  Watertown  . 

Bonham  .... 

.  6.042 

Bennington  . 

.  5.  *(66 

Charleston  . . 

.11.099 

i  aukeaha  . 

Brenham  . . . 

6.968 

'  Brattlehoro  . 

.  6.297 

Clarksburg  . 

.  A.O.’SU 

I  W  aupun  . . . 

.  3, 155 

Browns\ille.. 

.  6.  .705 

Burlington  .. 

.18.ft40 

Fairmont  .  ■ . 

.  6.665 

Brown  wood.. 

3.9«5 

,  Derby  . 

.  3.274 

,  Grafton . 

.  6,6.60 

.  3,405 

Bryan  . 

.  3.C89 

1  Hartf'Td  .... 

.  8.817 

Hinton  . 

.  3.763 

■  D.voming — 

Calvert . 

3.332 

Mlddiebury  . 

.  3,046 

Huntington  . 

.11,923 

1  Cheyenne  . . 

.14,087 

Cameron  . . . 

.  3.341 

Montpelier  .• 

.  6,266 

Martlnshurg. 

7.664 

Laramie  . . . 

.  8.207 

Cleburne  .  . . 

.  7.49S 

Newport  . . . . 

.  3.113 

M‘«unds\nie. 

6.362 

1  Rock  Springs  4.3  3 

INTERDECENNIAL  STATE  CENSUSES. 

Since  the  United  Slates  census  of  3900  twelve  states  hav*  made  and  published 
enumerations  of  population — namely,  MicMgan  In  19<34.  and  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Mlnpesota,  New  Jersey,  New*  York,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  In  A  federal  census  was  taken  In  the 

State  of  Oklahoma  In  1907.  Results  of  these  censuses  were: 

Population  by  Censuses,  with  Increase  or  Decrease. 


State. 

1 

U.  S. 
census, 
1900.  1 

State 

census, 

1910. 

Increase 

from 

1900. 

Decrease 

from 

1900. 

Per  cent 

of 

Increase. 

Iowa  . 

2.2.71.S35 

1.470.495 

2.210.3.77 
1.543, M8 

73.323 

21.498 

0 

Massachusetts  . 

2.^»*h  340 
2.42<l.9S2 

2.99S.958 
•2. 530.01  ft 

195.612 

1(>9.<'34 

7 

4 

1.75J.394 

1  SS.?  HI  .9 

1.979.912 

2.144.143 

22.8,618 

18 

2<  10,474 

— 

14 

tNew  York  . 

7,2HS.S94 

8.0HH.H72 

797.77^i 

- - - 

11 

819.146 

1 790. 391 
42^.556 
401.070 

437.070 

11 1.924 

87 

tl.414.177 
4SU.US2 
450. 2H9 

62.3.786 

78.8 

Rhode  Island . 

61.626 

63.699 

12 

18 

_ 

Wisconsin  . 

2.18.9.1142 

9Z631 

2.22>.949 
!  lul.hie 

159.9*  »7 

• - - 

8 

10 

Wyoming  . 

♦In  1904.  tFor  census  of  New  York  by  counties  see  under  “Naw  York  Btata**  iB 
this  volume.  tTotal  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  lln  1907. 
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Iowa’s  population  has  been  stationary  for  a  decade  and  Is  now  slightly  decreasing. 

The  four  years’  growth  of  Michigan,  19W  to  1904,  shows  a  rate  of  only  4  per  cent, 
the  rural  population  having  Increased  only  l.h  per  cert  aud  the  cities  8  per  cent,  the 
latter  containing  a  liltle  more  than  half  the  people  of  the  state.  The  rate  of  increase 
for  the  six  years  1)^84  to  lOuO  was  8  per  cent. 

Wisconsin  has  increased  in  population  8  per  cent — a  rate  slightly  greater  than  the 
rate  between  Ib’J.'l  and  1900,  which  was  T  jier  cent.  Its  ruial  element  incieased 
8  per  cent,  and  its  cities  of  over  one  thousand  inhabitants,  which,  taken  collectively, 
constitute  44  per  cent  of  the  population.  Increased  10  per  cent.  Minnesota  Increased 
at  a  still  more  rapid  rate — 13  per  cent.  Its  rate  of  growth  from  1900  to  1905  was 
even  more  rapid  than  in  the  preceding  five-year  period,  which  was  11  per  cent.  The 
rural  element,  which  constitutes  5.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Increased  8  per 
cent  between  1900  and  1905,  and  the  cities  20  per  cent. 

South  Dakota  Increased  at  the  same  rate  as  Minnesota — 13  i>er  cent — a  rate  much 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  five  years — namely,  21  per  cent.  The  rural  population, 
which  comprised  four-fifths  of  the  total  population  in  1906,  increased  10  per  cent,  and 
the  urban  element  27  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  states  taking  censuses.  North  Dakota  had  the  most  rapid  growth.  Its 
per  cent  of  increase  In  the  five  vears  being  37.  The  rural  element,  about  five-sixths 

of  the  whole  population,  gained  36  per  cent,  and  the  urban  element  46  per  cent. 

Kansas,  which  from  1SU5  to  1900  gained  10  per  cent  In  population,  made  a  gain 
of  only  6  per  cent  between  1900  and  1905.  This  gain  was  entirely  In  the  cities,  which 
formed  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  population.  They  Increased  at  the  rate  of 
26  per  cent,  while  the  rural  districts  lost  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent. 

For  a  frontier  state,  Wyoming  is  having  very  slow  growth.  Between  1890  and 
1900  it  added  only  31,826  to  its  population,  or  at  the  rate  of  49  per  cent. 

New  York  increased  In  the  five  years  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent.  As  there  was  no 
state  census  in  1805,  this  can  only  be  compared  with  the  decennial  increase  from 
1890  to  1900,  which  was  21  per  cent,  showing  the  rate  to  be  maintained.  Practically 

all  of  this  Increase  was  in  the  cities  and  towns,  since  the  rural  population  increased 

only  0.6  per  cent,  while  the  towns  and  cities  of  over  1,000  inhabitants  gained  14  per  cent. 

New  Jersey  showed  a  good  rate  of  growth — 14  per  cent — slightly  greater  than  in 
the  five  years  from  1895  to  1900,  which  was  13  per  cent.  This  growth  was  mainly  In 
the  cities  and  towns,  which  contain  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population. 
The  urban  growth  was  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  and  the  rural  element  7  per  cent  only. 

Massachusetts  increased  only  7  per  cent  between  1900  and  1905,  as  compared  with 
12  per  cent  in  the  preceding  five-year  peried. 

Rhode  Island  made  the  notable  increase  of  14  per  cent,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  Increase  in  the  preceding 'five  years  (1895  to  1900)  of  11  per  cent. 
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Following  is  the  population  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
federal  census  of  1910,  with  their  population  at  the  preceding  census: 


City. 

1919. 

1900. 

Albany  . 

100.253 

94,151 

Amsterdam  . 

31.267 

20,909 

Auburn  . 

34.668 

30,345 

Binghamton  . 

48.443 

30,647 

Buffalo  . 

423.725 

352. .3.87 

Cohoes  . 

24,709 

23,910 

Corning  . 

13,730 

11,061 

Cortland  . 

11,504 

9,014 

Dunkirk  . 

17.221 

11.616 

Elmira  . 

3T.1T6 

35,672 

Fulton  . 

10,480 

5,281 

Geneva  . 

12,446 

111, 4.33 

Glens  Falls  . 

15.243 

12.613 

Gloversvilie  . 

20,642 

18.349 

Hnrnell  . . 

13.617 

11,918 

H  t  dson  . 

11,417 

9  528 

Ithaca  . 

14, .802 

13.136 

Jamestown  . 

31.297 

22,892 

Johnstown  . 

10,447 

10,130 

Kingston  . 

25,908 

14,549 

12.273 

24.535 

Little  Falls  . 

10,381 

Lockport  . 

17,970 

16.5.81 

Middletown  . 

15,313 

14,522 

Mount  Vernon  . 

30,919 

21,228 

City. 

-Newburg  . 

New  Rochelle . 

New  York  City . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Tonawanda... 

Ogdensburg  . 

’Olean  . 

Oneida  . 

Onconta  . 

Oswego  . 

Plattsburg  . 

Port  Jervis . 

Poughkeepsie  .: . 

Rensselaer  . 

Rochester  . 

Rome  . 

®chenectady  . 

■Syracuse  . 

Tonawanda  . 

Troy  . 

Utica  . 

Vatertown  . 

Watervliet  . 

Yonkers  . 


1910. 

1900. 

25,473 

24.943 

28,807 

14,270 

3,437,202 

4,766,883 

30,445 

19,457 

11,955 

9,069 

15,933 

12,033 

14,743 

9,402 

8,317 

0,604 

9,491 

22,199 

23,368 

22,199 

11,138 

8,434 

9.314 

9,385 

27,936 

24,029 

10.171 

7,400 

21. S.  140 

162.008 

20.497 

15.343 

72,820 

31,082 

137,249 

108,374 

8.200 

7,421 

70,813 

60,051 

74,419 

50,3.83 

26.730 

21.090 

15,074 

14,.321 

79,803 

47,931 

Following  is  the  population  of  the  larger  Incorporated  villages  in  New  York; 


Village. 

1910. 

1900. 

Village. 

1910. 

1900. 

5,010 

11.613 

7,217 

6,296 

4,477 

9,1.80 

6,151 

6,484 

5,683 

6.227 

6.421 

7.422 

4,716 

4,578 

4,241 

6,766 

Canandaigua  . 

Catskill  . 

Norwich  . 
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VIllaKe. 

lOlu. 

1900.  ;  Village. 

1910. 

1900. 

5.2S5 

4,127  Ossining  . 

11.480 

7,919 

6.9.-ir>  I’eekskill  . 

15.245 

10.358 

7  .'’•20 

Port  Chester  . 

12.s<i0 

7.440 

n  vf' 

5.792 

4.2.11 

5  1S9 

4,47.1  Raraioga  Sprli  gs  . 

12.091 

12.409 

0  r*'<s 

5.118  Seneca  Falls  . 

o.r.ss 

6..*'.  19 

0.407 

5,01111 

6,727 

fi.0:i4 

n.O.'JS  .Solvay  . 

5.119 

3.491 

5.000 

4.770 

Matieawan  . 

Mechanlcsvllle  . 

6.807  White  Plains  . 

4,095 

15,949 

7,tj99 

THE  BALLINGER-PINCHOT  INVESTIGATION. 


Early  In  the  Taft  administration  the  Preslden*.  on  the  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tarj-  Ballinger,  restored  to  entry  approximately  one  million  acres  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  which  had  been  withdrawn  late  in  the  previous  administration  to  protect  water 
lower  sites.  Secretary  Ballinger  held  that  the  wiihdiawals  had  been  made  without 
sufficient  warrant  of  law  and  on  inadenuate  information  reearding  the  location  of 
power  sites.  The  release  was  criticised  and  Mr.  Ballinger,  having  caused  further  In¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made,  withdrew  three  hundred  thousand  acres  covering  sites  which 
had  been  protected  by  the  earlier  withdrawals. 

Friction  had  developed  between  Secretary  Ballinger  and  Gifford  Plnchot.  Forester 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  In  the  summer  of  19h9  an  Irrigation  Congress  w*as 
held  at  Seattle,  during  which  the  so-called  Glavls  charges  became  par- 
The  Glavis  tlally  public.  L.  R.  Glavls,  a  special  agent  of  the  Gene^l  Land  Office. 
Clinrff6s,  chJirgred  that,  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  I>and  Ofnee  during  the 

previous  ad.ninistration.  Mr.  Ballinger  had  passed  to  patent  or  clear- 
listed"  certain  claims  to  Alaska  coal  lands  filed  by  the  Cunningham  brothers  and 
others  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  when  such  clearlistlng  was  not  warranted  by 
tacts  Mr.  Glavis  accused  the  Cunninghams  and  their  associates  of  a  consplracv  to 
defraud  the  government  In  that  they  were  taking  up  these  lands  through  collusion 
with  Individual  entry-men.  The  charges  were  put  In  legal  form.  and.  armed  with  a 
letter.  Mr.  Glavls  we.at  to  Beverly  and  submitted  them  to  the  President. 


^fter  calline  on  Secretary  Ballinger  and  his  associates  for  a  statement  of  their 
V-  of  th"  f*asp.  and  after  ronst  lt ins?  the  Atiornev  General  and  rt-reivint?  his 
opinion.  President  Taft  directed  Oscar  Lawler.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Interior  D^pHitment.  to  prepare  the  sisnatnre  of  tfiO  Kxecuiivc  a  letter  aonrew.  u 
to  Mr.  Ballinger,  exoneratlne  him  and  his  associates  of  all  blame,  denouncing  tne 
?harges  as  “disln£?en\ious’*  and  directing  the  dismissal  of  Glavls  for  filing  such  cnaree* 
against  his  superiors.  Such  a  letter,  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  I_*awier 
draft.  President  Taft  made  public  on  September  15.  1009. 

President  Taft,  after  receiving  the  nral  opinion  of  tbe  Attomcv  General  at 
erly.  Instructed  him  to  prepare  it  in  writing.  Soon  after  Confess  met  In  uecemwr, 
1009.  Secretary  Ballmger.  with  the  permission  of  the  President, 
The  Investigation.  wrote  to  Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  a  letter  demanding  an 
Investigation  of  his  department  and  of  the  Bureau  of  ForestiT. 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  exonerated  of  the  charges  which  had  been  spread  by 
the  latter  and  that  the  blame  for  their  ci’-culation  might  be  fixed.  Senator  Jones 
introduced  the  necessary’  resolution  just  before  the  Christmas  recess,  ^d  it  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Investis^ting  committee,  as  appointed  by  the  ' 'f*®- 
Presldent  and  elected  by  the  House,  consisted  of  Senators  Nelson,  r  UnL  Root  and 
Sutherland  RepuhHcans,  and  Purcell  and  F'etcher.  Democrats,  and  of  Repres^ta 
tlves  McCall.  Denbv.  Olmstead  and  Madison.  Republicans,  and  James  and  Graham. 
Democrats.  The  resolution,  printed  in  full  on  paee  144  of  this  volume,  called 
on  the  President  to  submit  all  papers  which  had  led  to  his  decision,  and  arnong 
these  he  submitted  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  conformed  to 
the  oral  opinion  given  at  Beverly,  although  prepared  much  later. 

On  the  dav  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  reach^  Congress  and  was  made 
public  Senator'  DoUlver  read  in  the  Senate  a  letier  from  Mr  Plnchot.  presenting  his 
side  of  the  controversy.  This  letter  was  written  in  disobedience  of  a  general  order 
-f  tv»e  President  wV'iob*  forhnd^  a  suhnrdinatP  official  to  communmate  with  members  of 
Congress  without  the  permission  of  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  wl^ 
o<*  ‘simh  snhor^inatp  For  'his  act  Of  insubordination  President  Taft  dismissed  Mr 
Plnchot  from  the  public  service. 

The  Investigating  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congreit  met 
held  sessions  more  or  h  ss  retrularly  until  the  termination 

of  the  ?-ixty-first  Congress.  The  committee  then  ad.iourncd. 
rremnlnre  subjprt  to  tbe  call  of  ibe  cba'rman,  without  passinsr  upon 

Minorifv  Report*.  the  testimony  taken.  Pursuant  to  »  call  of  the  chairman 

*  the  commifteo  met  In  Minneapolis  on  Pppiemher  i.  and  t\ith 

only  six  members,  or  less  than  a  quorum,  present — thp  four  Democrats.  Mr.  MadUon 
and  Chairman  Netson — the  Democrats  and  Mr.  Madison  adopted  a  resolution  censur¬ 
ing  Secretars*  Ballinger.  Senator  Kelson  refused  to  vote,  and  declared  that  no  quorum 
was  present*  A  little  later  six  of  the  eight  Republ  can  members  of  the  committ^ 
met  In  Chicago  and  adopted  a  resolution  rebuking  their  colleagues  for  attempting  to 
railroad  through  a  resolution  when  no  quorum  was  present. 
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The  four  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  reached  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion:  “That  Richard  A.  Ballinger  has  not  been  true  to  the  trust 
The  Democratic  reposed  In  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  he  Is  not  de- 
I  Finding.  serving  of  public  confidence,  and  that  he  should  be  requested 

‘  by  the  proper  authorities  to  resign  his  office.” 

Mr.  Madison,  In  a  separate  report,  made  this  finding;  "That  the  charges  made 
by  L.  R.  Glavis  against  Secretary  Ballinger  should  be  sustained:  that  In  the  matter 

of  th.'  disiosition  of  the  Cunninsrham  coal  lands  Mr.  Ballingfr  was 

Mr.  Madison’s  not  a  faithful  trustee  of  the  Interests  of  the  people,  and  did  not  per- 
Vlew.  form  his  duty  In  such  a  manner  as  to  properly  protect  such  Interests. 

“That  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  PInchot  should  be  sustained:  that 
Mr.  Ballinger’s  course  In  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  public  Interests.  That  this  has  been 
shown  In  his  treatment  of  the  Cunningham  coal  claims,  the  restoration  of  the  water 
power  sites  to  entry  without  Intention  to  rewIthdraw,  and  In  his  administration  of 
the  reclamation  service,  the  latter  resulting  In  unnecessary  humiliation  to  the  director 
and  tending  toward  the  disintegration  of  the  service. 

“He  has  not  shown  himself  to  be  that  character  of  a  friend  to  the  policy  of  con¬ 
servation  of  our  natural  resources  that  the  man  should  be  who  occupies  that  Impor¬ 

tant  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  our  government,  and  he  should  not  be  re¬ 
tained  In  that  office.” 

The  malorltv  of  the  committee  submitted  a  report,  signed  by  Fenators  Nelson, 
Flint.  Sutherland  and  Root  and  Representatives  McCall,  Olmsted  and  Denby,  declaring 
the  charges  made  against  Secretary  Ballinger  to  he  unsustalned 
■'rr.  BnlUngcr  bv  the  evidence  given.  The  mn.lnrlty  of  the  committee  reached 
Exonerated.  the  conclusion  that  “neither  any  fact  proved  nor  all  the  facts  put 
together  exhibit  Mr.  Ballinger  as  being  anything  but  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  honorable  gentleman,  honestly  and  faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  Interest." 

The  main  findings  of  the  majority  report  were: 

First — That  the  charges  and  Insinuations  against  Fecretary  Ballinger  In  regard 
to  the  Cunningham  coal  land  entries  or  other  coal  land  claims  In  Alaska  are  not 
Justified  and  his  conduct  in  respect  thereto  Is  not  Justly  censurable. 

Second — That  he  was,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  fully  Justified  In  revoking 
the  Indian  co-operative  agreement. 

Third — That  the  restoration  of  water  power  sites  by  Secretary  Ballinger  was 
made  in  good  faith  and  not  In  enmity  to  the  government  and  policy  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  but  pursuant  to  an  honest  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
withdrawals.  In  which  many  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  as  well  as  many 
competent  and  disinterested  authorities  In  private  life,  agree  with  him:  that  the 
Question  Is  a  doubtful  one,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  withdrawals 
could  not  be  Justified  on  the  broad  grounds  of  supervisory  power  which  had  been 
alleged  In  their  support,  and  Secretary  Ballinger  Is  not  censurable  for  having  or 
acting  on  hIs  honest  opinion  thereon:  that  the  rewithdrawal  of  the  portions  of 
the  lands  In  question  necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  act,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  was  iustifiable,  and  that  no  Injury  appears  to  have  been  done  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  cause  of  conservation  by  either  the  restorations  or  rewithdrawals. 

Fourth — That.  In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  was  Justified 
in  abandoning  the  use  of  the  so-called  water  users’  co-operative  certificates  In 
connection  with  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands. 

Fifth — That  the  administration  of  the  reclamation  law  presented  features 
Justly  subject  to  criticism.  More  projects  were  undertaken  than  the  money  In 
hand  would  complete:  some  projects  applied  to  little  or  no  government  land  and 
were  wholly  or  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  private  lands.  In  some  cases  the  cost 
was  greatly  In  excess  of  what  settlers  had  been  led  to  expect:  the  scope  of  the 
work  had  been  enlarged  beyond  the  cash  resources  contemplated  by  tbe  statute 
by  the  use  of  so-called  co-operative  certificates  of  doubtful  legality.  These  things 
called  for  active  Investigation,  criticism  and  corrective  measures,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  unfair  criticism  or 
improper  conduct  on  Secretary  Ballinger’s  part  has  been  shown,  nor  any  action 
by  him  not  wilhift  the  sound  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 

Sixth — That  he  is  not  an  enemy  of  nor  hostile  to  a  reasonable  and  Judicious 
-policy  of  conservation,  and  that  no  ground  whatever  has  been  shown  justifying 
the  opinion  that  he  is  not  a  faithful  and  efficient  public  officer. 

PROTECTION  TO  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  CORPORA¬ 
TIONS. 

In  order  to  protect  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  giving  them  access  to 
the  statements  of  earnings  filed  with  t  he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
provisions  of  the  corporation  tax  section  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  Secretary 
MaeVeagh  issued  on  November  25,  1910,  with  the  approval  of  President  Taft, 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  giving  limited  publicity  to  corporation 
returns: 

1. — The  return  of  every  corporation  shall  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of  the  proper 
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offlcers  and  employes  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Where  access  to  any  return  Is  de¬ 
sired  by  an  officer  or  employe  of  any  other  department  of  the 
.VpplicntloiiK  from  government,  an  application  for  permission  to  Inspect  such  re- 
Feileral  or  State  turn,  setting  out  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  made  In  writing, 

Udieiuls.  signed  by  the  head  of  the  e.xecutive  department  or  other  gov¬ 

ernment  establishment  In  which  such  ofllcer  or  employe  Is  em¬ 
ployed.  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If,  however,  the  re¬ 
turn  Is  desired  to  he  used  In  any  legal  proceedings,  or  to  be  used  In  any  manner 
by  which  any  Information  contained  In  the  return  could  be  made  public,  or  access 
to  any  return  Is  desired  by  any  official  of  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  application  for  pet  mission  to  Inspect  such  return  shall  be  referred  to 
tl  e  Attorney  General,  and.  If  recommended  by  him,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

2.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  upon  application  to  him 
made,  setting  forth  what  constitutes  a  proper  showing  of  cause,  may  permit  inspection 
of  the  return  of  any  corporation  by  any  bona  fide  stockholder 
Applications  from  in  such  corporation.  The  person  desiring  to  inspect  such  re- 
Stockholders.  turn  shall  make  application  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  he  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  such  inspection,  and  shall  attach  to  his  application  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  president  or  other  principal  officer  of  such  corporation,  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  the  secretary,  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  that  he  Is 
a  bona  fide  stockholder  in  said  company.  The  privilege  of  Inspecting  the  return 
of  any  corporation  Is  personal  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  permission  granted  by  the 
Secretary  cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other  r,erson. 

•‘1. — The  returns  of  the  following  corporations  shall  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of 
any  person  upon  written  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  applica¬ 
tion  shall  set  forth,  briefly  and  succinctly,  all  facts  necessary 
.Applications  from  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  act  upon  the  request. 

Otlier  I'ersons.  (A)  The  returns  of  all  companies  whose  stock  Is  listed 

upon  any  duly  organized  and  recognized  stock  exchange  within 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  shares  dealt  in  by  the  public 
generally. 

(B)  All  corporations  whose  stock  is  advertised  in  the  press  or  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  corporation  itself  for  sale. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  any  company  falls  within  the  classification  above, 
the  rerson  desiring  to  see  such  return  should  make  application,  supported  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  prospectus  or  such  other  evidence  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  stock  of  such  corporation  is  offered  for  general  public  sale. 


TELEPHONE  STATISTICS. 

There  were  more  than  11,000,000,000  messages  sent  over  the  telephone  wires 
in  the  United  States  In  1907,  an  Increase  of  124  per  cent  over  the  .0.000,000.000 

similar  conversations  reported  in  1902,  according  to  estimates  presented  in  the 

Census  Bureau's  reports  for  1907,  covering  the  physical  equipment,  service  and 
financial  operations  of  the  commercial,  mutual  and  Independent  rural  telephone 
lines  for  1907. 

In  1907  the  total  number  of  systems  and  lines  was  22.971,  as  compared  with 
9.130  In  1!I02,  an  increase  of  151.4  per  cent.  The  miles  of  wire  in  1907  were  12.999,- 
309,  as  compared  with  4,900,4.71  in  1902.  The  salaried  employes  In  1907  numbered 

2.").29S,  as  compared  with  14.124  in  1902.  Salaries  amounted  to  S19.299.423.  against 

.99,88.7.880  in  1902.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  In  1907  was  118.871.  as 
against  04.628  in  1902.  an  increase  of  .83.9  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  Bell  system, 
and  outstanding  in  1907  was  $814,010,004,  while  in  1902  It  was  $348,031,058,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  134.1  per  cent.  The  Income  in  1907  was  $184,461,747,  as  compared  with 
$85. 825. .530  In  1902.  a  gain  of  112.5  per  cent. 

The  first  telegraph  line  was  opened  for  business  In  1844.  and  thirty-two  years 
later  the  telephone  was  Introduced.  The  telephone  Industry  is  largely  concen¬ 
trated  In  the  ponulous  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  states. 

Of  the  22.971  systems  and  lines  represented  In  the  census  of  1907,  175.  or  8  per 
cent,  belonged  to  the  Bell  system,  and  2*2.790.  or  99.2  per  cent,  were  Independent. 
But  the  Bell  company  operated  8.947,200  miles  of  wire,  or  68.8  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  Bell  system  In  1907  had  31.132  003  stations  or  telephones.  51.2  ner  cent 
of  the  total,  and  the  non-Bell  operated  2.9Stl.5l5,  48.8  per  cent.  The  Bell  system 
controlled  more  than  half  the  telephones  Ih  the  North  Atlantic.  South  Atlantic, 
South  Central  and  M’estern  divisions,  and  In  twenty-eight  states  and  territories. 

OCEAN  CABLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  first  ocean  cable  to  be  laid  was  one  across  the  English  Channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  which  was  opened  In  1^50.  This  line  was  laid  with  Enj?llsh  capital, 
and  English  capital  still  controls  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  submarine  lines 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  252.4^6  miles  of  ocean  cables  In  operation  In  only  3^.707  miles,  or 

about  15  per  cent,  were  owned  by  governments,  the  remainder  belonging  to  private 
owners.  Of  the  total.  139.136  miles  were  owned  by  English  corpcratlons  and  14.9^ 
miles  by  the  British  Government. 

The  most  important  of  these  English  cables  are  the  five  lines  which  stretch 
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across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  one  across  the  Pacific  connecting  Vancouver  with 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  United  States  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain  In  number  of  miles  of  ocean 
cable  operated.  The  most  Important  of  these  lines  are  the  five  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  cable  which  connects  San  Francisco  with  Honolulu,  Midway  Island, 
Guam,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan. 

+1,  ranked  third  among  the  nations  in  1904  as  to  miles  of  ocean  cable  owned, 

42  per  cent  of  all  the  French  lines, 
miles,  and  Germany  fifth,  with  9,288  miles,  of  which 
UL.Hr.ie  one-third  was  owned  by  the  Government.  The  seventeen  other  countries 
having  financial  interest  in  submarine  cables  had  only  11,131  miles  of  lines,  almost 
all  of  which  were  owned  by  the  various  governments. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PORTUGAL, 

fotroer  outbreak  in  Lisbon  October  4,  1910,  changed  the 

G^i  1  U  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg-and- 

P roclIiiSfd^n  n'ctLhl"  a  After  brief  street  fighting  the  republic  was 

bv  the  flai  of  emblem  of  the  monarchy  on  the  palace  was  replaced 

gLza  famnv  h?  ^  Republican  party,  and  the  Bra“ 

of  an  Si?ed  h'^’lise.^  provisional  government  relegated  to  the  position 

Madeira 'into  fwentv  onf  ®®''?"teen  districts,  and  with  the  Azores  and 

popuTaUon  of  5  403  nn^  an  area  of  35,490  square  miles,  with  a 

of  sno  Q?o  ^5  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia  have  an  area 

of  802.952  square  miles  and  a  population  of  9,144,316. 

Capital:  Lisbon.  National  Colors;  Green,  red. 

President  of  the  Provisional  Government . Dr.  Theophylo  Brago 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Cabinet. 

Minister  of  Justice .  Ma^ado 

Minister  of  the  Interior..”'. . . .  '  •  jl'.l  - A^""59.C»«<a 

Minister  of  Finance  . .  . . Antonio  Jose  d  Alonida 

Minister  of  War .  Reloas 

Minister  of  Marine..  .  Colonel  Rapozo  Botelho 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  ^ihlie 'w.irlis .  Gomes 

Civil  Governor  of  Lisbon..  . Dr.  Antonio  Luiz  Gomes 

. . Leao 

Constitution  and  Government. 

prooo^eH  “tho  ‘*’®  State  Council  and  House  of  Peers  and 

K,.>r,sr;s  .X 

 Dependencies. 


Possessions. 

Area  in 

Square  miles. 

Popula’n. 

Possessions. 

Square  miles. 
Area  in 

Popula’n. 

In  Africa: 

Cape  Verde  Isl. . 
Guinea . 

1,480 

13,940 

360 

484,800 

293,400 

147,424 

820,000 

42.103 

In  Asia: 

In  India,  Goa.  . 
Damao,  Diu, . . . 
Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago  (Ti- 

1,469 

475,513 

Prince’s  and  St. 

Thomas  Isl... 
Angola  . 

169 

56,285 

East  Africa . 

3,120,000 

mor,  etc.) . .  . 
China-Macao. 

7,330 

300,000 

Total  Africa. . 

793,980 

■  ■  ■ 

4 

03,991 

'I'otal,  Asia. .  . 

8,972 

895,789 

Total,  colon¬ 
ies  . 

802,952 

9,144,316 

THE  PROHIBITION  MOVEMENT. 

beve?ages^be|an°wfth°*t'he'*law  of  Ms  1 manufacture  of  alcoholic 
gent  one,  which,  ^1^  the  1831  I’J'  ^  sfin- 

ever  since  that  time  The  “Maine"  years  1856  and  1857,  has  been  in  force 

fnl'^te?Tn-C*’oLLL£iff  S5«‘‘E 

Kt;;^sas«‘'o"h^1i  i^i^d-^No^U-alUd^oi?; 

shorter  trial.  ®  Dakota,  but  were  repealed  after  a  longer  or 

NortfDXfa^'fW,  Nort^’clrSl?nA’’M\°ssissL?;Lf,^^^^  (1880). 

states  the  law  went  into  effect  Jara%1;^to*9??‘Ttn"L^s'e"e*’ au1y"l': 
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(1907),  and  Oklahoma  (1907).  A  state  prohibition  amendment  was  defeated  In  Florida 
In  November.  1910. 

While  a  number  of  bills  for  federal  prohibition  have  been  Introduced  In  Con¬ 
gress  the  only  federal  legislation  of  a  prohibitionist  nature  enacted  has  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  Indians  living  In  tribal  relations  and  to  the 
sale  of  Intoxicating  beverages  In  army  canteens  (1901). 

NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 

UNION. 

The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  November  lS-20.  1874,  Incorporated  March  1.  1883.  It  Is  now  organ¬ 
ized  In  every  state  of  the  Union.  There  are  about  12.o0o  local  unions,  with  a 
membership  and  following.  Including  the  children's  societies,  of  about  half  a 
million.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  forty  distinct  departments  of  work,  presided  over 
by  as  many  women  experts  In  the  national  society  and  In  nearly  every  state.  All 
the  states  In  the  republic  have  laws  requiring  the  study  of  scientific  temperance 
in  the  public  schools,  and  all  these  laws  were  secured  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  also 
the  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors.  The  first  police  matrons  and 
many  Industrial  homes  for  girls  were  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  society; 
also  refuges  for  erring  women.  Laws  raising  the  age  of  consent  and  providing 
for  better  protection  for  women  and  girls  have  been  enacted  by  many  Legislatures 
through  the  Influence  of  the  union. 

The  World's  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  founded  through  the 
influence  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  In  1883  and  already  has  auxiliaries  In  more 
than  fifty  countries  and  provinces.  The  white  ribbon  Is  the  badge  of  all  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  members. 

The  headquarters  of  the  national  organization  Is  the  Willard  Rest  Cottage. 
Evanston,  Ill.  The  following  are  the  officers:  President,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  .‘'te- 
vens,  Portland,  Me.;  vlce-presIdent-at-large,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon.  Evanston. 
Ill.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks.  Evanston,  HI.;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson,  Valley  City,  N.  D. ;  treasurer.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  P.  Hutchinson.  Evanston  Ill. 

Officers  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  are:  President,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
Castle  Howard.  York,  England;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens.  Port¬ 
land.  Me.;  secretaries.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack,  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  England,  and 
Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon.  Evanston,  III. ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanderson,  Danville, 
(Quebec,  Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ALLIANCE. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  Is  a  federation  of  national  suffrage 
associations  and  numbers  twentj’-thrre  national  auxiliaries.  Its  officers  are:  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  No.  2  West  86th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Milllcent  Fawcett,  LL.  D.,  London.  England;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Annie  Furuhjelra,  Helsingfors.  Finland;  secretaries.  Miss  Martina  Kra¬ 
mers,  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Mrs.  Anna  LIndemann,  Stuttgart,  Germany:  Miss  Slgne 
Bergman.  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  In  Stockholm,  June 
12  to  17,  1911. 

The  affiliated  associations  are: 

Australia — Women’s  Political  Association;  president.  Miss  Vida  Goldstein,  White¬ 
hall,  Bank  Place,  Melbourne. 

Belgium — President,  Mme.  Dr.  Julie  Gllaln,  39  Rue  Charles  Martel,  Brussels. 

Bulgaria — Woman’s  Rights  Alliance;  president,  Mme.  I.  Mallnoff,  Ullza  Graf- 
Ignatleff  II,  Sofia. 

Canada — Dominion  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  president.  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe 
Gullen,  461  Spadina  avenue,  Toronto. 

Denmark — Danske  Kvlndcforenlgers  Valgretsforbund ;  president,  Fru  Louise 
Norlund,  28  Ahlefeldtsgade.  Copenhagen. 

Finland— Finsk  K\’lnnosaksforbundet  Unionem;  president,  Annie  Furuhjelra, 
Helsingfors. 

France — President,  Mme.  Dr.  Jeanne  E.  Schmahl,  41  Rue  Gazan.  Paris. 

Germany — Deutscher  Verband  fiir  Frauenstimmrecht;  president.  Dr.  Jur.  Anita 
Augspurg,  Huglflng,  Oberbayern. 

Great  Britain — Union  of  Woman  Suffrage  Societies;  president,  Mrs.  Milllcent 
Fawcett,  2  (Sower  street.  London. 

Hungary — Femlnlstak  Egyesulete;  president,  Frauleln  Vllma  GlOcklich,  VI  Kem- 
nitzer-u-19.  Budapest. 

Italy — Comitato  Nazlonale  per  II  Voto  alia  Donna;  president.  Signora  Glacenta 
Martini,  Piazza  Pllotta  B.  Rome. 

Netherlands — Vereeniging  voor  Vrouwenklesrecht;  president.  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs. 
Tesselschadestraat,  Amsterdam. 

Norway — Landskvlndestemmeretsforenlgen;  president,  Fru  F.  M.  Qvam,  Gjevran 
per  Stenkjaer. 

Russia — Union  of  Defenders  of  Women’s  Rights;  secretary,  Mme.  Marie  Tschekoff, 
Rue  Nikolaevskaia,  Malson  84,  log  9,  St.  Petersburg. 

Servla — President,  Mrs.  Savka  Subbotitch,  17  Brancova  oullza,  Belgrade. 

South  Africa— (Jape  Colony:  Women’s  Enfranchisement  League;  president.  Mrs. 
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Irene  Ashby  Macfadyen,  Dunderston,  Plumstead.  Natal:  Women’s  Suffrage  League; 
president,  Mrs.  Oona  Anketill,  160  Bellevue  road,  Durban, 

Sweden— Landsforeningen  for  Kvinnans  Polltlska  Rbstratt;  president.  Dr.  Lydia 
WahJstrom,  22  Johannesgatan,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland — Verband  fiir  Frauenstlmmrecht ;  president,  M.  M.  de  Morsler,  Dep¬ 
uty,  Geneva. 

The  United  States — Natlonal-Amerlcan  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  president. 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Moylan,  Penn. 

Affiliated  committees  are: 

Austria — Frau  E.  von  Forth,  VIII  Reichsratsgasse,  Vienna. 

Bohemia — Miss  M.  Stepankova,  23  Vsehrdova,  Prague  III. 

THE  WOMEN’S  POLITICAL  UNION. 

This  organization  was  formerly  called  the  Equality  League  of  Self-Supporting 
Women.  Its  headquarters  are  at  No.  46  East  29th  street,  New  York  Cit3’’.  The 
officers  are:  Pounder  and  president,  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch;  vice-president,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Ellsworth  Cook;  secretary,  L.  L.  Dock;  treasurer,  Marcia  Townsend;  auditor, 
Kate  H.  Cleghorn;  executive  board,  Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  Nora  Blatch  de  Forest, 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Clara  Grymes,  Florence  Kelley,  Caroline  Lexow,  Mary 
Murphy,  Alice  J.  G.  Perkins,  Bertha  Rembaugh  and  Sarah  Splint. 

CARNEGIE  PEACE  FUND. 

On  December  14,  1910,  Andrew  Carnegie  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees 

$10,000,000  in  5  per  cent  ffrst  mortgage  bonds,  valued  at  $11,600,000,  the  revenue  of 
which  will  be  used  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  international  war  and  establish  a  lasting 
world  peace.  The  method  by  which  the  annual  Income  of  half  a  million  dollars  shall 
be  expended  Is  left  by  Mr.  Carnegie  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The 
foundation  Is  to  be  perpetual,  and,  when  the  establishment  of  universal  peace  is 
attained,  the  donor  provides  that  the  revenue  shall  be  devoted  to  the  banishment  of 
the  “next  most  degrading  evil  or  evils,"  the  suppression  of  which  would  “most 
advance  the  progress,  elevation  and  happiness  of  man.” 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  are  Elihu  Root,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  Henry 
S  Pritchett.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Albert  K.  Smiley.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  James  Brown 
Scott.  John  W.  Foster,  Andrew  J.  Montague,  William  M.  Howard, 
Trustees  of  Thomas  Burke,  James  L.  Slayden,  Andrew  D.  White,  Robert  S. 
the  Fund.  Brookings,  Samuel  Mather,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Arthur  William  Fos¬ 
ter,  R.  A.  Franks,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Oscar  Straus,  Austen  G. 
Fox.  John  L.  Cadwalader,  John  Sharp  Williams,  C.  L.  Taylor,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Robert  S.  Woodward  and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Senator  Root  was  chosen  president 
of  the  board  and  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department,  secretary. 


DEATHS  OF  1910. 


To  keep  this  record  complete  and  continuous  deaths  are  Included  which  occurred 
after  December  24,  1909. 


AMERICAN. 

AGASSIZ,  Alexander,  scientist,  75,  at 
sea,  March  28. 

ALEXANDER,  Edward  P.,  brigadier 
general,  C.  S.  A.,  military  critic,  74. 
Savannah.  Ga.,  April  28. 

AMES,  James  B.,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  writer  on  legal  subjects, 
63.  Cambridge,  Mass..  January  8. 

ANDERSON,  A.  L.,  brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  A..  75,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
June  9. 

ANDREWS,  Wesley  R.,  Pennsylvania 
editor  and  politician,  72,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  February  5.  , 

ATTCTNSON,  Louis  E.,  ex-Representatlve 
from  Pennsylvania,  69,  Mifflin,  Penn., 
February  5. 

ATW.ATER.  John  M.,  ex-Representatlve 
In  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  77, 
Durham.  N.  C.,  July  5. 

B.iLLANCE.  John  G.,  brigadier  general, 

U.  S.  A.  (retired),  - ,  Miami,  Fla., 

February  It. 

barker,  George  Frederick,  physicist 

-  and  Inventor  of  scientific  apparatus, 
78.  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  25. 

BARTLETT,  Edward  T.,  associate  judge. 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  68,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  T.,  May  3. 


BENEDICT,  Frank  Lee,  magazine  editor 
and  author,  76,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
December  17. 

BEARD,  W.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Tennessee,  73,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  7. 

BEVERIDGE,  John  L.,  ex-Governor  of 
Illinois,  ex-Representatlve  In  Congress 
from  Illinois.  86,  Hollywood,  Cal., 
May  3. 

BIDDLE,  Craig,  Philadelphia  jurist,  87, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  26. 

Biddle,  James,  brigadier  general,  U. 
S.  A.  (retired),  78,  Berkeley  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  .Tune  9. 

BLACKWELL,  Dr.  Emily,  physician  and 
hospital  founder  and  worker,  84,  York, 
Me.,  September  8. 

BLODGETT,  Rufus,  ex-United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  76,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  October  3. 

BOWERS.  Lloyd  W.,  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  51,  Boston,  Mass., 
September  9. 

BOWNE.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Borden  P.,  teacher 
and  philosophical  and  theological 
writer.  63,  Brookline,  Mass.,  April  1. 

BRADLEY,  Luther  P.,  brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  A,  (retired),  87,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
March  13. 
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Brady,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John.  Homan 
Catholic  auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston. 
07.  Uoston,  Mass.,  January  6. 

BRtTTON.  Charles  R..  brevet  brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  V.,  Rhode  Island  poli¬ 
tician.  70,  Providence,  R,  1.,  Septem¬ 
ber  2.1. 

brewer.  David  J..  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  72,  Washington.  D.  C..  March 
28. 

BREWER,  William  H..  geographer  and 
explorer.  82,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  No¬ 
vember  2. 

BROW.tRD.  Napoleon  B.,  ex-Govemor 
of  Florida,  53,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

BRYANT,  David  E.,  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas.  60,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  5. 

BURGESS,  Nell,  actor,  58,  New  York 
City,  February  19. 

BYRNES,  Thomas.  New  York  police  su¬ 
perintendent,  68,  New  York  City, 
May  7. 

CANDLER,  Allen  D..  ex-Governor  of 
Georgia.  ex-Representative  in  Congress 
from  Georgia,  66.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oc¬ 
tober  26. 

CALL,  Wilkinson,  ex-Unlted  States  Sena- 
^r  from  Florida.  76,  Washington.  D. 
C.,  August  24. 

CARR,  Eugene  A.,  major  general  U.  S. 
A.  (retired),  80,  Washington.  D.  C., 
Dec.  2. 

C. 4RI,T.SLE,  John  G.,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  ex-Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  75,  New  York 
City,  July  31. 

CARLETON,  Henry  Guv,  author  and 
playwright,  64.  Hot  Springs,  Ark..  De¬ 
cember  10. 

CHANUTE,  Octave,  engineer  and  pioneer 
in  air  navigation,  78,  Chicago,  Ill., 
November  23. 

Alexander  S.,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia,  57,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No¬ 
vember  13. 

CLE.MENS,  Samuel  L.  ("Mark  Twain”), 
author  and  humorist,  74,  Redding, 
Conn..  April  21. 

CLEMENT,  Clay,  actor  and  dramatist, 
46.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  February  21. 

CLARKE.  Creston,  actor,  44,  Asheville, 
N.  C..  March  21. 

CONVERSE,  John  H..  locomotive  builder 
and  philanthropist.  69,  Rosemont,  Pa.,  1 
May  3. 

COMSTOCK.  Cyrus  B..  brigadier  general.  I 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  79,  New  York  City,  ' 
May  28. 

COOK.  Joel,  journalist.  Representative 
In  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  68,  ! 
Philadelphia.  Penn.,  December  13. 

COVERT.  James  W.,  ex-Representative 
in  Congress  from  New  York,  61, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  May  16. 

CRUZ,  Anlbal,  Chilean  Minister  to  the ' 
L'nited  States,  Washington,  D.  C., ' 
Dec.  18. 

CUD-4HY,  Michael,  Chicago  meat  packer, 
68.  Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27. 

CURTIS.  Newton  M..  major  general.  U. 
S.  V.,  ex-Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York,  74,  New  York  City, 
June  8. 

DA  COSTA,  John  C..  surgeon,  76,  Phila- ‘ 
delphla.  Penn.,  December  6.  ! 

D. 4NIEE.  John  W.,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia.  ei-Representatlve 


In  Congress  from  Virginia,  67,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va..  June  29. 

D.WIS,  iirs.  Rebec''a  Harding,  author, 
80,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y.,  September  29. 

Day.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Orrln,  theo¬ 
logian,  ex-presldent  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  58,  Andover,  3Ias8., 
April  5. 

DAYTON,  Charles  W.,  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York,  ex-Postmas- 
ter  of  New  York  City,  64,  New  York 
City,  Dec.  7. 

DEXTER.  Henry,  founder  and  president 
American  News  Company,  philan¬ 
thropist.  97,  New  York  City,  July  11. 

DICKINS,  Francis  W.,  rear  admiral,  U. 
S.  N.  (retired),  65,  New  York  (Jlty, 
September  15. 

dill.  James  B.,  ex-judge  of  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
corporation  lawyer.  56.  Orange,  N.  J., 
Dec.  2. 

I  DOLLIVER,  Jonathan  P.,  United  States 

I  Senator  from  Iowa,  ex-Representative 
from  Iowa,  32,  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

DONOHUE.  Charles,  ex-Justlce  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  87.  New 
York  City.  April  16. 

draper.  William  F..  brigadier  general, 

C.  S.  V.,  ex-Representatlve  in  Congress 
from  Massachusetts.  ex-Unlted  States 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  67,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  January  28. 

DUMONT,  James  A.,  ex-supervlsing  In¬ 
spector  general  of  steam  vessels.  87, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  June  14. 

DUNNE,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ed  x'ard  J.,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  62. 
Green  Bay,  Wls.,  August  5. 

dyer,  Nehemlah  M.,  rear  admiral,  U. 
S.  N.  (retired),  71,  Melrose,  Mass., 
January  27. 

ECKERT,  Thomas  T.,  brevet  brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  V..  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  military  telegraph  In  Civil  War, 
ex-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  85,  New  York 
City.  October  19. 

EDDY,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover,  founder 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  89. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.,  Dec.  3. 

EDWARDS.  Jullen.  composer,  53.  Yon¬ 
kers.  N  Y..  September  4. 

ENTWISTLE,  James,  rear  admiral,  U. 
S.  N.  (retired),  71,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
March  23. 

EVERETT,  William.  ex-Representatlve 
in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
clergyman  and  author,  70.  Quincy, 
Mass.,  February  10. 

FIGUERAS,  Josd  M.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  — , 
San  Juan,  P.  R..  Dec.  2. 

FINN.  Daniel  E.,  New  York  City  magis¬ 
trate  and  politician.  64.  New  York 
City,  March  23. 

FOOTE.  Wallace  T..  jr.,  ex-Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  New  York,  46. 
New  York  City.  December  17. 

FOSS,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  D.,  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop.  75,  Philadelphia. 
Penn.,  January  29. 

foster,  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen  H.,  lecturer 
and  reformer,  70,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
August  11. 

FOULKROD.  William  W..  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 
63.  Philadelphia.  Penn..  November  13. 

FOX,  James  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Missouri,  63,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  October  8. 
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FRENCH,  Samuel  G.,  major  general,  C. 
S.  A.,  91,  Florala,  Ala.,  April  20. 

FULLER,  Melville  W.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  77, 
Sorrento,  Me.,  July  4. 

GANS,  Joe,  prize  fighter,  34,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  August  10. 

GARDINER.  Mills,  ex-Representative  in 
Congress  from  Ohio,  80,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio,  February  20. 

GENTH.  Frederick  A.,  chemist  and  min¬ 
eralogist,  55,  Lansdowne,  Penn.,, Sep¬ 
tember  2. 

GIUJS,  James  H.,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S. 
N.  (retired),  70,  Melbourne  Beach,  Fla., 
Dec.  6. 

GILIBERT,  Charles,  opera  singer,  44, 
New  York  City,  October  11. 

GOBIN,  J,  P.  S.,  brigadier  general.  U.  S. 
V.,  ex-Lleutenant  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  major  general  Pennsylvania 
National  (3uard,  73,  Lebanon,  Penn., 
May  1. 

GOODYEAR,  Ellsworth  D.  S.,  brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  V.,  84,  North  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  3. 

grant,  Hugh  G.,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
York,  52,  New  York  City,  November  3. 

GRIGGS,  James  M.,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  48,  Dawson, 
Ga.,  January  5. 

Hammond,  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson, 
evangelist  and  religious  writer,  78, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  14. 

HANSON,  John  F.,  Georgia  railroad 
man,  70,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  15. 

Harris,  a.  B.,  ex-Govemor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  - ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  13. 

Harris.  Joseph  S.,  ex-President  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  74, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  2. 

HASBROUCK,  Henry  C..  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  71,  Newburg, 
N.  Y..  Dec.  17. 

HAWKINS,  Hamilton  S.,  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  U.  S.  A.  (retired).  75,  Glens 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  March  27. 

Hibbard.  George  a.,  ex-Mayor  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  46,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  29. 

HICHBORN,  Philip,  rear  admiral.  U.  S. 
N.  (retired),  naval  constructor,  71, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1. 

HILL,  David  B.,  political  leader,  ex- 
Governor  of  New  York,  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  67, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  20. 

homer,  Winslow,  painter,  74,  Scarboro, 
Me.,  September  30. 

HOWE.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  author  and 
philanthropist,  91,  Middletown,  R.  1., 
October  17. 

HOYT,  Henry  M.,  counsellor  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  ex-Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  53,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  November  20. 

HUYLER,  John  S.,  candy  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist,  64,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
October  1. 

JAMES,  Louis,  actor,  67,  Helena.  Mont., 
March  5. 

JAMES,  William,  philosopher,  68,  Cho- 
corua,  N.  H.,  August  26. 

JOURDAN,  James,  major  general,  U.  S. 
V.,  Brooklyn  politician  and  business 
man,  79,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  November  1. 

JOHNSTON,  George  D.,  brigadier  general, 
C.  S.  A.,  ex-United  States  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  78,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
Dec.  8. 

JOHNSTONE,  Ralph,  aviator,  holder  of 


world's  record  for  high  flight,  30,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  November  17. 

JONES,  Alford  M.  (“Long  Jones”),  Illi¬ 
nois  politician,  73.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
July  10. 

KASSON,  John  A.,  ex-Representative  in 
Congress  from  Iowa,  ex-United  States 
Minister  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to 
Germany,  diplomat  and  author,  88, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  18. 

KELLY,  Myra  (Mrs.  Allan  MacNaugh- 
tan),  short-story  writer,  Forgway, 
England,  March  31. 

KEND.-\LL,  Ezra  F.,  comedian.  48,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ind.,  January  23. 

KEYES.  Elisha  W..  Wisconsin  politi¬ 
cian,  82,  Madison,  ’Wis.,  Nov.  30. 

KING,  Adam  E.,  ex-United  States  Con¬ 
sul  General  at  Paris,  Maryland  politi¬ 
cian,  67,  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  19. 

LA  F.4RGE,  John,  painter  and  glass  and 
mural  decorator,  75,  Providence,  R.  I., 
November  14. 

LANDON,  Melville  De  Lancey  (“Eli 
Perkins”),  humorist  and  lecturer,  71, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  December  16. 

LETCHWORTH,  William  P.,  nature 
lover  and  philanthropist,  87,  Portage, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1. 

LOOKER,  Thomas  H.,  commodore,  U.  S. 
N.  (retired),  ex-Paymaster  General  in 
the  Navy,  80,  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  25. 

LINNEY,  Romulus  Z.,  ex-Representatlve 
in  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  68, 
Taylorsville,  N.  C.,  April  16. 

LC3VERING,  William  C.,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  75, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  4. 

LOWRY,  Robert,  brigadier  general,  C. 
S.  A.,  ex-Governor  of  Mississippi,  78, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  January  19. 

McCALLA,  'Bowman  H.,  rear  admiral, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  65,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  May  6. 

McENEKY,  Samuel  D.,  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  ex-Governor 
of  Louisiana,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  83,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  28. 

McGRAW,  John  H.,  ex-Govemor  of 
Washington,  60,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June 
23. 

McVICKAR.  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  N., 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  67,  Beverly,  Mass.,  June  28. 

marshall,  James  W.,  ex-Postmaster 
General,  ex-First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  87,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5. 

MAXWELL,  J.  Rogers,  financier  and 
yachtsman,  64,  Brooklyn,  December  11. 

MERRITT,  Wesley,  Major  General,  U,  S. 
A.  (retired),  74,  Natural  Bridge,  Va., 
Dec.  3. 

MEYER,  Cord,  New  York  business  man 
and  politician,  56,  Great  Neck,  L.  I., 
October  14. 

MICKEY,  John  H.,  ex-Governor  of  Ne- 
bra.ska,  60,  Osceola,  Neb.,  June  2. 

mills,  D.  O.,  pioneer,  banker  and 
philanthropist,  84,  Millbrae,  Cal.,  Janu¬ 
ary  3. 

MOODY,  William  V.,  poet  and  play¬ 
wright,  41,  Colorado  Springs,  (lol., 
October  17. 

MUNGER,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.,  re¬ 
ligious  writer,  79,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
•Tanuary  11. 

NILES,  William  H.,  geologist  and  teacher, 
72,  Boston,  Mass.,  September  13. 
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OATES,  William  C..  ex-Govemor  ot  Ala¬ 
bama,  Representative  In  Congress  from 
Alabama,  colonel,  C,  S.  A.,  and  briga¬ 
dier  general,  U.  S.  V.,  75,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  September  9. 

OAKES,  James,  brigadier  general,  U.  S. 
V..  8.5,  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  27. 

OVERSTREET,  Jesse,  ex-Representative 
In  Congress  from  Indiana,  50,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  May  27. 

PAINE.  Robert  Treat,  philanthropist, 
president  of  the  American  Peace  So¬ 
ciety,  74.  Waltham,  Mass..  August  11. 

PATTERSON,  Edward.  ex-Justlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  79,  New 
York,  January  28. 

PATTERSON.  Robert  W.,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  59,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  April  1. 

PEAK,  John  L.,  ex-Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Switzerland,  71,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  September  24. 

PERKINS,  James  B.,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  New  York,  62,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  March  11. 

PLATT.  Thomas  C.,  ex-tinited  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  ex-Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  New  York, 
77.  New  York  City,  March  6. 

PORTER,  William  Sidney  (“O.  Henry”), 
short  story  writer,  43,  New  York  City, 
June  5.  , 

RANDOLPH,  Wallace  F.,  major  general, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  69,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Dec.  9. 

RANKEN.  David.  Jr.,  philanthropist,  74,  | 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  August  18.  I 

REMINGTON,  Frederick,  illustrator  and  I 
sculptor,  47,  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Decern-  : 
ber  26,  1909. 

RIDDLE,  George,  actor  and  Shake- 
pearian  reader,  — .  Boston.  Nov.  26. 

RIDGWAY,  James  W..  ex-District  At¬ 
torney  of  Kings  County.  Democratic 
politician,  58,  Paris.  France.  July  28. 

ROBERTS,  W.  P.,  brigadier  general,  C. 
S.  A.,  - ,  Norfolk.  Va.,  March  27. 

ROBERTSON.  Beverly  H.,  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  C.  S.  A.,  83,  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  13. 

ROELKER.  Charles  R..  rear  admiral,  U. 
S.  N.  (retired),  69,  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  29. 

ROLFE,  William  J.,  scholar  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  editor,  83,  Tisbury,  Mass., 
July  7. 

ROSSER,  Thomas  L..  major  general,  C. 
S.  A.,  brigadier  general.  U.  S.  V.,  73, 
Charlottsville.  Va..  March  29. 

ROSSITER,  Edward  Van  Wyck,  New 
York  railroad  man,  66,  New  York 
City.  December  11. 

RUCKER,  Daniel  H.,  brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  former  quarter-  i 
master  general  of  the  armj',  98,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  6.  | 

RUGG,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W..  Masonic 
writer  and  official,  78.  Providence,  R.  ! 
I..  July  21. 

SAVAGE.  Mrs.  Richard  Henry,  lecturer 
and  writer,  67.  New  York  City,  July  7. 

SCHOEFFEL.  Agnes  Booth,  actress,  63. 
Brookline.  Mass.,  January  2. 

SCH.\EFER.  Jacob,  billiardist,  54,  Den¬ 
ver.  Col.,  March  8. 

SCOTT,  Harvey  W.,  journalist,  editor  of 
"The  Portland  Oregonian,”  72,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  August  7.  ! 

SHEPHERD.  James  E..  ex-Chlef  Justice  I 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro-  ! 
lina,  62,  Baltimore.  Md..  February  7. 


SILLIMAN,  Horace  B.,  philanthropist, 
84,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  May  4. 

SEWARD.  George  F..  Insurance  presi¬ 
dent,  ex-Unlted  States  Minister  to 
Korea  and  to  China,  70,  New  York 
City.  November  28. 

SIMMONS.  J.  Edward,  financier  and 
banker.  58,  LAke  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Au¬ 
gust  5. 

SMITH.  Charles  Sprague,  sociologist, 
founder  of  the  People’s  Institute,  New 
York  City,  56,  Montclair.  N.  J..  March 

30. 

SPAETH,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph,  Lutheran 
theologian,  69,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
June  27. 

SPELLMEYER.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry, 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  02,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  March  12. 

STANLEY,  W.  E..  ex-Governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  62,  Wichita.  Kan.,  October  13. 

STEVENS.  John  Austin,  patriotic  organ¬ 
izer  and  writer,  83,  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  16. 

SULLIVAN,  Daniels  (“Daniel  Sully”), 
actor,  54,  Woodstock,  N.  Y..  June  25. 

SUMNER,  William  G..  Yale  University 
professor,  writer  and  lecturer  on  po¬ 
litical  economy,  70,  Englewood,  N.  J., 
April  12. 

SWOPE.  John  A..  ex-Representative  In 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  87,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  Dec.  6. 

TAYLER.  Robert  W..  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Ohio,  ex-Representative  In  Congress 
from  Ohio,  58.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  No¬ 
vember  26. 

TAYLOR,  Horace  A..  ex-Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  ex-United 
States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  73. 
Washington.  D.  C.,  August  .5. 

TERRELL,  Edward  H..  ex-Unlted  States 
Minister  to  Belgium.  62.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  ,TuIv  1. 

THOMPSON,  Albert  C..  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio,  ex-Representative  in 
Congress  from  Ohio,  67.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  January  26. 

TIRRELL,  Charles  I..  Representative  In 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  65, 
Natick,  Mass.,  July  31. 

TR.ASK.  Spencer,  banker  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  65,  Croton,  N.  Y..  December 

31,  1909. 

TRE.AT,  Charles  H.,  ex-Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  68,  New  York  City, 
May  31. 

tree.  Lambert,  ex-Unlted  States  Min¬ 
ister  to  Belgium  and  to  Russia,  77. 
New  York  City.  October  9. 

TREMAIN,  Henry  E.,  brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  V..  New  York,  lawyer  and  jour¬ 
nalist.  70.  New  York  City.  Dec.  9. 

TRUAX.  Charles  H..  ex-Justlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  63,  New 
York  City.  January  14. 

TL'RLEY,  Thomas  B..  ex-United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  65,  Memphis, 
Tenn..  Julv  1. 

TWOMBLY.  Hamilton  McK.,  railroad 
manager,  60,  Morristown,  N.  J..  Janu¬ 
ary  11. 

VAN  CTE.WE.  James  Wallace,  ex¬ 
president  National  Association  of 
ManufactU'-ers.  antagonist  of  union 
labor.  61.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Mav  15 

VEEDER,  William  D..  ex-Representative 
in  Congrtss  from  New  York.  ex-Surro- 
gate  of  Kings  County,  76,  Brooklyn, 
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N.  T.,  Dec.  2. 

VENABLE,  Richard  M.,  Maryland  law¬ 
yer,  71,  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  10. 

IVaCHTER.  Frank  C.,  ex-Representa- 
tlve  In  Congrress  from  Maryland,  48, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  1. 

Walker.  Edwin,  Chicago  railroad  and 
corporation  lawyer,  78,  Wequetonslng, 
Mich.,  Septen-.ber  3. 

WALSH,  Thomas  F.,  miner  and  capital- 

_  ist,  ."IS,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8. 

WARD,  John  Q.  A„  sculptor,  79,  New 
York  City,  May  2. 

WARD,  Leslie  D.,  life  Insurance  director, 
63,  London,  England,  July  13. 

Warner,  Adoniram  J.,  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  U.  S.  V.,  ex-Representatlve  in 
Congress  from  Ohio,  free  silver  coin¬ 
age  advocate,  76,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Au- 
S’ust  13 

WERTS,  George  T.,  ex-Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  63,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Janu- 
ary  17. 

WEBSTER,  Sidney,  international  law¬ 
yer.  82  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  30. 

WETR,  Levi  C.,  president  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  68,  New  York  City, 
March  28. 

WETMORE,  Moses  C.,  Missouri,  tobac¬ 
co  manufacturer  and  political  mana- 
Ser.  0.5,  St.  Louis,  Nov.  26. 

WEYMOUTH,  George  W.,  ex-Representa- 
Hve  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
60.  Bingham,  Me.,  September  7. 

WHITNEY,  James  L.,  librarian,  head  of 
the  Boston  library,  74,  Cambridge, 
Ma.ss..  September  25. 

WHITNEY,  Myron  W.,  singer,  74,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Mass..  September  19. 

^D-50N,  Richard  T.,  New  York  banker, 
79,  New  York  City,  November  26. 

WILLIAMS.  George  H.,  ex-Chlef  Justice 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  ex-United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon,  ex-Attor- 
ney  General  of  the  United  States,  87. 
Portland,  Ore.,  April  4. 

WILLIAMS,  Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Japan, 
82.  Richmond.  Va.,  Dec.  2. 

WII.SON,  Francis  H.,  ex-Representa- 
tive  In  Congress  from  New  York,  ex- 
Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  66.  Brooklyn 
N.  Y.,  Septimber  25. 

WILSON,  Thomas,  ex-Chief  Justice  of 
Uie  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  ex- 
Representatlve  in  Congress  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  82,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  3. 

WOLVERTON,  Simon  P.,  ex-Representa- 
tive  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
i3,  Sunbury,  Penn.,  October  25. 

notable  DEATHS  ABROAD. 

AGNEW,  Sir  William,  publisher  of  Lon¬ 
don  "Punch,”  85.  London,  Eng.,  Oct.  31. 

ALBANO,  Ellas  Fernandes,  Vice-President 
of  Chill  and  Acting  President,  Santi¬ 
ago.  Chili,  Sept.  6. 

ALEXIS.  Nord.  ex-PresIdent  of  Haytl, 
92,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  1. 

AZAD  EL-MUI.K,  Regent  of  Persia  72, 
Teheran,  Persia,  Sept.  22. 

BAHADUR.  Paid  Mohammed  Rakhlm, 
Khan  of^  Khiva.  65,  Khiva,  Aug.  29. 

BARBOUX,  Henri,  French  Academician, 
74.  Paris,  France,  April  25. 

B.IOKNSON,  BJBrnstjerne,  Norwegian 
poet,  novelist,  dramatist  and  publicist, 
78,  Paris.  France,  April  28. 

BOCK.  Gustav,  Cuban  cigar  manufactur¬ 
er,  73,  Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  15. 

BORJA,  Caesar,  Ecuadoran  Minister  of 


Finance  and  Public  Credit,  ex-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  58,  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  Feb.  1. 

CHARTRES,  Duke  of,  French  Orleanlst 
leader  and  soldier  In  the  United  States, 
70,  Paris,  France,  Dec.  5. 

CHAVEZ,  George,  aviator,  mortally  in¬ 
jured  in  alighting  from  flight  across 
the  Alps  from  Brieg,  Switzerland,  to 
Domo  d’Ossola,  Italy,  23,  Domo  d’Os- 
sola,  Italy,  Sept.  27. 

CHULALONGKORN  I,  King  of  Slam, 

57.  Bangkok,  Siam.  Oct.  23. 

COLONNE,  Edouard,  French,  musical 
composer  and  conductor,  71,  Paris, 
France,  March  28. 

DE  BEYLIE,  Leon  Marie  Eugene,  French 
archaeologist,  61,  Saigon,  Cochin  China, 
July  17. 

DEL  A  GRANGE,  Leon,  French  aviator, 
Bordeaux.  France,  Jan.  4  . 

DELISLE,  Leopold  Victor,  French  his¬ 
torian  and  academician,  84,  Paris, 
France,  July  22. 

DE  VOGUE,  Viscount  Marie-Eugene-Mel- 
choir,  French  author  and  academician, 
61.  Paris,  France,  March  24. 

DUNANT,  Henri,  Swiss  humanitarian, 
founder  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

Society,  - ,  Heiden,  Switzerland,  Oct. 

30. 

EDWARD  VII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India,  68, 
London.  Ehig.,  May  7. 

ERBSLOEH,  Oscar,  German  aeronaut 
and  inventor,  Leichlingen,  Germany, 
July  13. 

FAHLBERG,  Charles,  chemist  and  co- 
discoverer  with  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  of  Sac¬ 
charin,  Bad  Nassau,  Germany,  Aug.  16. 

FURNIVALL,  Frederick  J.,  philologist, 
editor,  85,  London,  Eng.,  July  2. 

FREMIET,  Emmanuel,  French  sculptor, 
85.  Paris,  France,  Sept.  11. 

GALLE,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  98,  Potsdam,  Germany,  July 
11. 

GIFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  English  financial 
writer  and  statistician,  73,  London,  Eng., 
April  12. 

HUGGINS,  Sir  William,  English  astron¬ 
omer,  86,  London,  Eng.,  May  12. 

HUNT,  William  Holman,  English  paint¬ 
er  and  founder  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood.  83,  London.  Eng.,  Sept.  7. 

HUTIN,  Maurice,  ex-President  of  the 
French  Panama  Canal  Company,  Paris. 
France,  March  16. 

KNAUS,  Ludwig.  German  painter,  81, 
Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  7. 

KOCH,  Robert,  German  physician  and 
bacteriologist,  66,  Baden-Baden,  Ger¬ 
many.  May  27. 

LEY'DEN,  Ernst  von,  German  physician 
and  scientist,  78.  Berlin,  Oct.  5. 

MACLAGAN,  Most  Rev.  William  D.,  for¬ 
mer  Archbishop  of  York.  England,  84, 
London,  Eng.,  Sept.  14. 

MARISCAL,  Ignacio,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations  for  Mexico,  Mexican  states¬ 
man,  83,  Mexico  City,  April  16. 

M.ATZEN,  Henning,  Danish  member  of 
The  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  July  18. 

MANTEGAZZ.4,  Paul,  Italian  anthropolo¬ 
gist.  79,  Spezzia,  Italy,  Aug.  28. 

MONTT,  Pedro.  President  of  Chill,  Chil¬ 
ian  statesman,  64,  Bremen,  Germany. 
Aug.  16. 

NABUCO,  Joaquin,  Ambasador  of  Brazil 
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to  the  United  States,  60.  Washington, 
D.  C..  Jan.  17. 

NELIDOFF.  Alexander  Ivanovitch  de, 
Russian  diplomatist.  Ambassador  to 
France,  president  of  the  second  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  74,  Paris.  France. 
Sept.  17. 

NEWNES,  Sir  George.  English  editor  and 
puhll.sher.  .'59.  London,  Eng.,  June  9. 

NIGIITING.\I.E,  Miss  Florence,  philan¬ 
thropist,  Crimean  war  nurse,  founder  of 
the  modern  military  hospital  systems.  90, 
London,  Eng.,  Aug.  14. 

ORCHARDSON.  Sir  William  I..  English' 
painter.  74,  London,  Eng,  April  13. 

PRIOR.  Melton,  English  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  artist.  - ,  London,  England, 

November  2. 

RA.4BE.  Wilhelm.  German  novelist,  79. 
Brunswick.  Germany.  Nov.  15. 

RASS.tM,  Harmuzd,  Assyrlologist.  84, 
Brighton,  Eng.,  Sept.  16. 

REICH,  Emil,  historian  and  geographer, 
00,  London.  England,  December  11. 

ROD,  Edouard,  French  novelist,  52, 
Grasse.  France,  Jan.  29.  , 

ROLLS,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.,  English  avi¬ 
ator.  33.  Bournemouth,  Eng.,  July  12. 

SAMBOURNB,  Linley.  English  cartoonist. 
G5,  London.  Eng.,  Aug.  3. 


SATOLLI,  the  Very  Rev.  Francisco  dl 
Paoll,  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal.  Arch 
bishop,  former  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States.  78.  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  S. 

SCHIAPARELLI,  Giovanni  J.,  Italian 
astronomer,  75.  Milan,  Italy.  July  4. 

SMITH,  Goldwin,  Canadian  publicist  and 
author,  87,  Toronto,  Canada.,  June  7. 

SONE,  Viscount  Arasuke.  Japanese  states¬ 
man  and  Privy  Counsel,  former  Resident 
General  in  Corea,  61.  Toklo,  Japan,  Sept. 
13. 


SPENCER.  Earl  of,  English  statesman 
and  Cabinet  officer,  75,  London.  Eng., 
4ug  13. 

TOLSTOY,  Count  Leo,  Russian  novelist 
and  reformer.  82,  Astapova,  Russia, 
Nov.  20. 

and  reformer,  82.  Astapova,  Russia.  Nov. 

20. 

VANDAL,  Louis  Jules  Albert,  French  his¬ 
torical  writer  and  academician.  57. 
Paris.  France,  Aug.  30. 

VEZIN,  Hermann,  actor,  SI,  London,  Eng.. 
June  12. 

WIGGINS,  L.  Stone,  Canadian  weather 
prorhet.  71.  Ottawa.  Canada,  Aug.  14. 
WILLIAMS,  Juan,  vice-admiral  of  the 
Chilian  navy,  Santiago  de  Chill,  June  25. 


niPOETANT  EVENTS  OF  1910. 


January  5 — Secretary  Knox  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Powers  suggesting  that 
the  international  prize  court  of  The 
Hague  be  invested  with  the  powers  of  a 
court  of  arbitral  justice. 

January  5 — President  Taft  removed  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchet.  the  Forester  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  for  insubordination. 

January  19 — President  Taft  approved  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  providing  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Glavis-Pinchot 
charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger. 

January  20  to  28 — Great  floods  in  Paris 
caused  enormous  losses,  estimated  at 
.4200.000,000. 

February  19 — The  Senate  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ratified  the  income  tax  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution,  completing  the 
state’s  approval  of  the  amendment. 

February  25 — The  Chinese  Government 
announced  that  it  had  deposed  the  Dalai 
Lama  of  Thibet  because  of  treasonable  in¬ 
subordination. 

March  1 — Jos4  Domingo  de  Obaldia, 
President  of  Panama,  died  at  Panama. 

March  1 — The  House  of  Representatives 
of  Illinois  ratified  the  income  tax  amend¬ 
ment,  completing  the  state’s  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

March  4 — The  H'-use  of  Representatives 
of  Oklahoma  ratified  the  income  tax 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution, 
completing  the  state’s  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

March  19 — The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
requiring  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  be 
elected  by  the  House  Instead  ;f  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  and  excluding  the 
Speaker  from  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  thus  overthrowing  the  system  of 
one-man  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  popularly  designated  as  "Cannon- 
Isra.” 


March  23 — Oxford  University  defeated 
Cambridge  in  the  67th  annual  four-mile 
boat  race  on  the  Thames,  winning  in  20 
minutes  14  secends. 

March  28 — The  Prince  of  Monaco  giant- 
ed  his  subjects  universal  suffrage  and  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government. 

March  29 — The  New  York  State  Senate 
found  State  Senator  Jotham  P.  Allds 
guilty  of  bribery  by  a  vote  of  40  to  9. 
Allds  resigned  before  action  could  be  taken 
to  expel  him. 

March  31 — President  Taft  signed  the 
last  of  a  series  of  proclamations  an¬ 
nouncing  that  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  with  their  colonies  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  were  entitled  to  export  goods  to  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  cf  the 
minimum  schedule  of  the  Payne  Tariff 
law. 

April  4 — Benn  Conger,  New  York  State 
Senator,  resigned  rather  than  face  an  in¬ 
vestigation  as  a  bribe  giver  in  the  Allds 
case. 

April  4 — The  Maryland  Senate  ratified 
the  income  tax  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution,  completing  the  state’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  amendment. 

April  4 — Governor  Hughes  of  New  York 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature 
demanding  a  full  investigation  into  the 
use  of  corrupt  and  Improper  means  tor 
the  promotion  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

April  13 — Governor  Malcolm  R.  Patter- 
s;n  of  Tennessee  pardoned  Colonel  Duncan 
B.  Cooper,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  ex- 
Senator  E.  W.  Carmack,  Immediately 
after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  had 
affirmed  his  conviction.  This  action  led 
to  a  non-partisan  revolt  against  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  organization  headed  by  Pattersen. 
compelled  his  withdrawal  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  Governor,  and  resulted 
in  the  election  of  a  Governor  supported  by 
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the  Republicans  and  Independent  Demo- 

April  16 — The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poratlcn  announced  the  institution  of  a 
voiuntary  "employers’  liability”  relief  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes. 

April  25 — Count  Zeppelin’s  dirigible  air¬ 
ship,  Zeppelin  II,  was  destroyed,  breaking 
loose  from  its  moorings  at  Lemburg-An- 
der-Lahn,  Germany. 

April  25 — Elections  for  a  new  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  resulted  in  a  victory 
f'r  the  parties  of  the  Left,  the  so-called 
"Republican  bloc.” 

May  4 — An  earthquake  destroyed  the 
Costa  Rican  city  of  Cartago.  The  dead 
numbered  over  a  thousand. 

May  fr — Edward  VII.  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  died  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  bv  George  V. 

May  9 — President  Taft  approved  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  wreck  of  the  battleship 
Maine  from  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba. 

May  18 — The  tall  of  Halley’s  comet 
passed  through  or  near  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
pheric  envelope.  No  disturbing  phenomena 
were  observed. 

May  21 — By  the  will  of  Isaac  C. 
Wyman,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  received  a  bequest  from  his  estate 
estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

May  26 — The  French  submarine  Pluvlose, 
with  a  crew  of  twenty-seven  men,  was 
sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Calais  by  a  col¬ 
lision  with  a  Channel  steamer. 

May  31— The  union  of  the  South  African 
British  colonies— Cape  Colony,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal— 
was  effected.  Viscount  Gladstone  being  in¬ 
ducted  into  office  as  Governor  General  of 
the  Union. 

June  10 — Charles  R.  Heike,  secretary  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  was  found  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  of  customs  duties. 

June  18 — Ex-President  Roosevelt  landed 
In  New  York  City,  after  an  absence  of 
mere  than  a  year  in  Africa  and  Europe. 

June  18 — President  Taft  approved  an  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of 
the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
to  statehood. 

June  26 — President  Porflrio  Diaz  and 
Vice-President  Rama  Corral  of  Mexico 
were  re-elected  for  six-year  terms  by  an 
overwhelming  popular  majority. 

June  28 — The  Zeppelin  dirigible  airship 
Deutschland  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  and 
destroyed  in  the  Teutoburgian  forest,  Ger¬ 
many. 

July  4 — Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  died 
at  Sorrento,  Me. 

July  12 — The  lower  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Georgia  ratified  the  in¬ 
come  tax  amendment  to  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  completing  the  state’s  approval 
of  the  amendment. 

July  21 — An  explosion  at  gun  practice  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  killed  eight  men 
and  fatally  Injured  two  others. 

July  30  to  August  10 — Diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Spanish  government  and 
the  Vatican  became  strained,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Ojeda,  the  Spanish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Vatican,  was  recalled.  Differ¬ 
ences  as  to  decrees  of  the  government 
compelling  religious  orders  to  register  and 
authorizing  dissident  sects  to  display  the 


emblems  of  public  worship  creating  much 
disturbance  in  Spain,  and  threatening  a 
Carlist  uprising. 

August  1 — Dr.  Hawley  H.  Crippen,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  his  wife  In  London, 
was  arrested  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
steamship  Montrose  at  Fatlier  Point,  Que¬ 
bec,  in  company  with  Ethel  C.  Leneve, 
who  fled  with  him. 

August  8  to  14 — Floods  In  Japan,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Tokio,  caused  great  property 
losses,  1,112  persons  being  returned  dead 
or  missing. 

August  9 — William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  was  shot  on  board  the  steamer 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  fier  Grosse  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  the  assailant  being  a  discharged 
city  employe,  James  J.  Gallagher. 

August  U — An  attempted  revolt  against 
the  government  of  Honduras  proved  a 
failure,  an  expedition  under  General 
Bonilla  abandoning  Honduras  and  taking 
refuge  in  Guatemala. 

August  10 — Robert  Lorraine  flew  across 
the  Irish  Sea  from  Blackpool,  England,  to 
Llandudno,  Wales,  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles. 

August  13 — Fire  destroyed  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Belgium  Exposition  at 
Brussels,  many  valuable  exhibits  being 
consumed.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
about  $10,000,000. 

August  20  to  27 — Forest  fires  in  Eastern 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana 
caused  great  destruction  and  loss  of  life. 

August  22 — The  forces  of  General  Juan 
J.  Estrada  entered  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
and  General  Estrada  was  proclaimed  pro¬ 
visional  President  of  Nicaragua.  President 
Madriz  fled  from  the  capital  on  August  21 
and  took  refuge  in  Honduras. 

August  28 — The  principality  of  Monte¬ 
negro  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  Prince  Nicholas  assuming  the  title 
of  king. 

August  29 — The  former  kingdom  of 
Coret  was  formally  annexed  by  Japan. 
The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed  on 
August  22. 

August  30 — Juan  J.  Estrada,  provisional 
President  of  Nicaragua,  was  installed  in 
the  presidency  at  Managua  and  appointed 
a  cabinet. 

September  5 — At  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Sheffield,  England, 
Drs.  Russell  and  Hutchinson  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  micro-organism 
which  destroys  the  bacteria  essential  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

September  5 — Mme.  Sklodowska  Curie 
announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  that  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
pure  radium. 

September  6 — John  B.  Moisant  com¬ 
pleted  his  aeroplane  trip  with  a  passenger 
from.  Paris  to  London.  He  flew  from  Paris 
to  Deal,  England,  on  August  16-17,  but 
was  delayed  more  than  two  weeks  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  voyage  by  a  scries  of  mishaps. 

September  6 — Vice-President  Elias  F. 
.^Ibano,  Acting  President  of  Chill,  died 
at  Santiago  de  Chili. 

September  7 — The  Newfoundland  fish¬ 
eries  dispute  between  the  United  States 
ind  Great  Britain  was  decided  by  the 
Hague  Arbitration  Court.  Great  Britain 
winning  on  two  of  the  points  and  the 
United  States  on  five  of  the  points  sub¬ 
mitted. 

September  7 — The  Democratic  mem- 
lers  of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  investiga¬ 
tion  committee,  in  co-operation  with 
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RcprCMentatlve  Madison,  of  Kansas,  Re- 
puhlican.  sulmiitled  reports  declaring 
Secretary  Ballinger  guilty  on  the  Glavls- 
I'lnchot  charges  and  recommending  his 
removal  from  offlce. 

Septeml^r  .'S — An  explosion  at  gun  prac- 
tlme  on  the  battleship  North  Dakota  off 
Old  Point  Comfort.  V*a.,  killed  three  men 
and  Injured  nine  others. 

Setileiiiher  8 — The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road's  tubes  under  the  East  River,  giving 
direct  service  from  all  points  on  Long 
Island  to  the  terminal  In  Manhattan,  were 
opened  to  public  use. 

September  a — A  Pere  Marquette  car 
ferry  steamer  from  Ludlngton,  Mich.,  to 
Milwaukee,  sank  In  Lake  Michigan, 
twenty-nir.e  li\’es  being  lost. 

September  12 — The  federal  grand  Jury  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois  brought  in  indictments 
against  Ogden  Armour,  L.  F.  Swift,  Ed¬ 
vard  Morris  and  other  officials  of  the  Ar¬ 
mour.  Swift.  Morris  and  National  Packing 
companies,  ch^glng  them  with  engaging 
in  a  combinanon  to  restrain  interstate 
trade  in  fresh  meats,  conspiring  to  re¬ 
strain  such  trade  and  creating  a  monopoly 
in  the  fresh  meat  industry, 

Sejitember  14 — Count  Zeppelin’s  dirigible 
airship  Zeppelin  VI  was  destroyed  by  fire 
following  an  explosion  of  one  of  its  en¬ 
gines 'at  Baden-Baden.  German.v. 

September  18— Marane,  the  French  avia¬ 
tor.  made  a  world's  record  for  one  hundred 
kilometres  (62^0  miles)  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  flying  that  distance  In  1  hour  6 
minutes.  36  seconds. 

September  21— Gharles  E.  Otis,  special 
master  in  chancery.  Hied  In  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eighth  Cir¬ 
cuit  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  findings  declar¬ 
ing  confiscatory  and  unconstitutional  pass¬ 
enger  and  freight  rates  made  by  the 
Minnesota  Railroad  Commission. 

September  23— George  Chavez,  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  aviator,  flew  over  the  Alps  from 
Brieg,  Switzerland,  to  Domo  d'Ossola, 
Italy,  where  he  was  injured  while  landing 
and  died  a  few  da.vs  later. 

Sep^mber  2!>— Walter  Brookins  flew 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield.  III.,  187  miles. 
In  7  hours  and  12  minutes,  making  two 
stops. 

October  1 — Henri  Wynmalen.  a  French 
aviator,  flew  to  a  height  of  9,186  feet  at 
Mourm.elon,  France. 

October  .3— The  Imperial  Senate  of  China 
■svas  opened  at  Peking. 

October  5 — A  revolution  broke  out  In  i 
Lisbon.  Portugal,  and  King  Manuel  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  on  a  foreign  war- 
republic  was  proclaimed,  with 
Theophile  Braga  as  provisional  president. 

October  5 — St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  New  York  Citj',  was  cons^ 
crated. 

October  8 — Arch  Hoxsey,  an  American 
aviator,  flew  from  Springfield.  HI.,  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  covering  104  miles  without 
a  stop. 

October  M — Ramon  B.  Luco  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Chill 
October  !.’>- Walter  Wellman's  dirigible 
balloon  America  started  from  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J..  on  a  flight  acrob.s  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

October  1ft— The  French  dirigible  balloon 
Clement-Bayard,  commanded  by  M.  Cle¬ 
ment,  made  the  voyage  from  Ccmpi$gne, 
France,  to  London,  England,  in  six  hours. 


October  17 — A  cyclone  of  unusual  vio¬ 
lence  caused  great  destruction  ol  property 
In  Western  Cuba.  p  p  o 

October  IS — Walter  Wellman’s  dirigible 
airship,  the  America,  was  abandoned  at 
sea  in  latitude  35.18  North,  longitude  68.13 
West,  about  408  miles  from  Sandy  Hook, 
N.  J.  Wellman  and  his  crew  were  res¬ 
cued  by  the  Bermuda  Line  steamer  Trent. 
1  he  balloon  left  Atlantic  Citv  N.  J.  oi. 
the  mornirg  of  October  15.  and  had  been 
In  the  air  about  seventy  hours,  breaking 
the  record  of  continuous  flight  for  dirigible 
balloons. 

October  19 — Alan  R.  Hawley  and  Au¬ 
gustus  Post.  In  the  balloon  America  II. 
landed  at  Lake  Tshlshilgama.  near  Perl- 
bonka,  Quebec,  travelling  1,335  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  winning  the  Inteiuatlonal 
contest  and  breaking  the  world’s  record 
for  continuous  balloon  flight. 

October  22 — Dr.  Hawley  H.  Crippen  was 
convicted  in  London  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife  and  sentenced  to  death. 

October  2.3 — King  Chulalongkom  I  of 
Siam  died  at  Bangkok.  Siam,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  crown  prince,  Chowfa 
Maha  Vajiravudh. 

October  24— J.  Armstrong  Drexel.  the 
aviator,  broke  the  American  record  for 
high  flying  at  Belmont  Park.  Long  Island, 
going  up  7.105  feet. 

October  31 — Ralph  Johnstone,  the  avia¬ 
tor.  broke  the  world’s  record  for  high  fly¬ 
ing  at  Belmont  Park,  Long  Island,  going 
up  9,714  feet. 

November  8 — Electlors  held  in  all  the 
states;  a  Democratic  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  chosen. 

November  17. — Ralph  Johnstone,  aviator, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  at  Overland  Park, 
Denver,  Col. 

November  20 — Count  Lyof  Tolstoy  died 
at  Astapova,  Russia. 

November  23 — J.  Armstrong  Drexel, 
American  aviator,  broke  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  tor  high  flight,  going  up  9.970  feet  at 
Philadelphia.  The  record  was  disputed 
later  by  the  Aero  Club. 

November  20 — The  mutinous  crews  of 
the  Brazilian  warships  Minas  Geraes, 
Sao  Paula.  Bahia,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
and  Deodora  forced  Congress  to  yield  to 
j  their  demands  for  shorter  hours  of  ser- 
■  vice,  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
me’it  In  the  navy  and  the  adjustment  of 
minor  grievances. 

November  27 — The  Pennsj-lvania  Rail¬ 
road  station  in  New  York,  giving  through 
underground  service  to  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  was  officially  opened  for  all 
branches  of  service. 

November  2,8— The  British  Parliament 
was  dissolved  and  elections  were  ordered 
for  a  new  Parliament  to  assemble  on 
January  31,  1911. 

November  28 — The  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  filed  a  petition  asking  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ami  rican  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Ckimpany  and  twenty-nine  other  cor¬ 
porations  forming  the  sugar  trust.  The 
petition  charges  illegal  restraint  of  trade. 

November  28 — The  second  British  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  Vfl, 
which  met  on  February  15.  1910,  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  elections  for  a  new  House  of 
Commons  were  ordered. 

November  29 — The  Governors  of  the 
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states  of  the  Union  met  in  conference 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  discuss  the  issues 
confronting-  the  various  states, 

December  5 — The  third  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  opened. 

December  7 — The  majority  of  the 
Joint  committee  charged  with  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger 
controversy  submitted  a  report  exon¬ 
erating  Richard  A.  Ballinger  from  all 
blame  in  connection  with  the  Glavis 
charges  and  the  charges  of  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  his  associates  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Forestry. 

December  9 — M.  Legagneaux,  a  French 
aviator,  broke  the  world’s  record  for  high 
flight  at  Pau,  France,  going  up  10,4U9 
feet. 

December  10 — The  Director  of  the 
Census  "announces  that  the  population 
of  continental  United  States  is  91,972,- 
266;  of  the  United  States,  inclusive  of 
Alaska  (64,356),  Hawaii  (191,909)  and 
Porto  Rico  (1,118,012),  93,402.1.11,  U, 

which  must  be  added  the  Philippine 


Islands,  which  in  1903  had  a  population 
of  7,635,426. 

December  10 — A  mutinous  naval  bat¬ 
talion  on  Cobra  Island,  in  the  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  joined  by  the  scout.ship 
Rio  Grande,  surrendered  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  after  a  severe  artil¬ 
lery  engagement,  in  which  two  hundred 
of  the  rebels  were  killed  and  wounded. 

December  14 — Andrew  Carnegie  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  board  of  trustees  $10,000,000 
in  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  hasten 
the  abolition  of  international  war  and 
establish  a  lasting  world's  peace. 

December  19 — An  explosion  in  the 
power  house  at  the  Grand  Central 
Railroad  Station,  New  York  City,  killed 
len  persons  and  injured  over  a  hundred. 

December  10 — Parliamentary  elections 
in  England  closed  with  a  coalition  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  government  party  of  126, 
two  more  than  the  combined  advantage 
over  the  Unionists  in  the  preceding  Par¬ 
liament. 
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3IILEAGE,  REVENUES,  EXPENSES  AND  OFFICERS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1010. 

ATCHISON,  TOFEKA  &  SANTA  FE. 

Mileage — Arizona  &  California  Ry.  Co.,  100.84;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Ry.  Co.,  7.458.47;  Beaumont  Wharf  &  Terminal  Co.,  2.75;  Eastern  Ry.  Co.  of  New 
Mexico.  227.20;  Grand  Canyon  Ry  Co.,  GO. SO;  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.. 

I, 518.18;  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  Ry.  Co.,  151.82;  Pecos  River  R.  R.  Co.,  54.27;  Santa 
Fe.  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Ry.  Co..  257.40;  Southern  Kansas  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas,  l-Io.UT; 
Texas  &  Gulf  Ry.  Co..  740.18;  total.  10.043.10. 

Operating  Revenues — .$104,003,104  07. 

Operating  Expenses — .$09,761,819  67. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Six  per  cent.  ^  ,  -rxr  -d 

Officers — Edward  P.  Ripley,  piesident;  J.  W.  Kendrick,  G.  T.  Nicholson,  W.  B. 
Jansen,  W.  E.  Hodges  and  W.  B.  Storey,  jr.,  vice-presidents;  directors,  Howei 
Jones,  Edward  P.  Ripley,  Byron  L.  Smith,  Charles  Steele,  H.  Rieman  Duval,  Tmimas 
P.  Fowler,  Charles  ?.  Gleed.  Walker  D.  Hines,  Edward  J.  Berwind,  Henry  C.  Fr.^, 
Andrew  C.  Jobes,  John  G.  McCullough,  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Paul  Morton  and.  T.  De 
Witt  Cuyler. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

Mileage — Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  3.992.42;  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling 
Ry.  Co.,  104  88;  Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  92.72;  Ohio  &  Little  Kai^wha 
R.  R.  Co.,  74.20;  Ravenswood,  Spencer  &  Glenville  Ry-  Co.,  32.40;  SharpsviUe  R.  R. 
Co.,  17.75;  Staten  Island  Ry.  Co.,  12.05;  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  10.87;  Valley 
R.  R.  Co.,  of  Virginia,  62.12;  total.  4,490.07. 

Operating  Revenues — $88,001,252  37. 

Operating  Expenses — $01,333,800  79. 

Last  Kate  of  Dividend — Six  pt-r  cent.  ,  .  ^ 

Officers— President,  Daniel  Willard;  first  vice-president,  George  F.  Randolph, 
directors,  Oscar  G.  Murray,  chairman;  Edward  R.  Bacon.  Joseph  R.  Foard,  J(^n  1  . 

Green.  R.  Brent  Keyser,  L.  F.  Loree,  R.  S.  Lovett.  Samuel  Rea.  Norman  B.  Ream, 

James  Speyer,  James  Stillman  and  Joseph  Wood. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE. 

Mileage — Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  2,242.80;  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  931.40; 
St.  Johnsburv  &  Lake  Champlain  R.  R.  Co.,  125.50;  Somerset  Ry.  Co.  93.91;  Sullivan 
County  R.  R.,  26;  Vermont  Valley  R.  R.,  24;  Washington  County  Ry.  Co.,  138., 8; 

York  Harbor  &  Beach  R.  R.  Co..  11.51;  total,  3,593.90. 

Operat  ing  Revenues — $43.357.1 78. 

Operating  Expeiines — $31.33(>,324. 

Rate  <)f  Divi<lend — Six  pet  cent.  e.,  , 

Officers — President,  Lucius  Tuttle;  directors,  C.  S.  Mellen,  F.  C.  Dumaine, 

J.  E.  Staples,  E.  S.  Marshall,  S.  "W.  Junkins  and  Joseph  W.  Symonds. 

CHICAGO,  BUKT.INCTON  &  QUINCY. 

Mileaee— Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  9,020.82;  Colorado  &  South¬ 
ern  Ry.  Co.,  1,249.70;  Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  Ry.  Co.,  y*30;  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  City  Ry.  Co.,  454.14;  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  R.  R.  Co., 
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*  Brazos  Valley  Ry.  Co..  465.21;  Wichita  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  174.40;  toul, 

lltOUU.lM. 

Uperatinir  Revenue — $87,800,517. 

0|>ei'n(inK  Expenhes — .SCO.Ol D.OO.I. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Eiftht  per  cent. 

OllieerK — President,  Dailus  Miller;  vice-presidents.  H.  E.  Byram,  C.  G.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Tliomas  S.  Howland  and  W.  W.  Baldwin;  directors.  George  B  Harris,  chair¬ 
man:  George  F.  Baker,  George  C.  CTark,  William  P.  Clough.  James  N.  Hill.  -Norman 
B.  Ream,  John  F.  Talmage.  Samuel  Thorne,  Darius  Miller,  Howard  Elliott  and  James 
J.  IdUl. 

CHICAGO,  -MILW.VLKKE  &  ST,  PACE. 

Mileage — Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co..'  7,.511.5C;  Montana  R.  R 
Co.,  15.5.;i0;  Tacoma  Eastern  R.  K.  Co..  91.01;  total.  7,758.77. 

Operating  Keienue — $01,840,894. 

0|)erating  Expenses — $47, 1 20,870. 

Rate  of  Divindcnd — Seven  per  cent  on  both  common  and  preferred  stocks. 
Ontcers — President.  A.  J.  Earling;  vice  president.^.  E.  W.  McKenna  J  H 
Hlland  and  E.  S.  Keeley;  secretary,  E.  W.  Adams;  treasurer,  F.  G.  Ranney. 

CHES.VPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

-  -  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  1.903;  Virginia  Air  Line  Ry.  Co..  30; 

cOvcllt  Xf<7«5o> 

Operating  Revenues — $31,237,169. 

Operating  Expenses — $18,936,099. 

Kate  of  Dividend — Five  per  cent, 

Odit^rs — President,  Frank  Trumbull;  directors,  Decatur  Axtell,  James  H. 
Dooley,  Edwin  Hawley,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Frederic  W'.  Fcott,  Theodore  P  Shonts 
George  W.  Stevens,  Frank  Trumbull  and  Frank  A.  Vanderllp. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTHWESTERN. 

Mileage— Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  7,635.49;  Macoupin  County 
Ry.  Co..  23.90;  Pierre  &  Fort  Pierre  Bridge  Ry.  Co..  1.S2;  T7yomlng  &  North¬ 
western  Ry.  Co.,  147.89;  total,  7,809.10.  , 

Operating  Revenues — $74,175,684. 

Operating  Expenses — $52,153,619. 

Kate  of  Dividend — Eight  per  cent  on  preferred  stock;  7  per  cent  on  common 
stock. 

Oflicers — President,  Marvin  Hughitt;  directors.  Marvin  Hughltt,  Frank  Work. 
James  Stillman,  Oliver  Ames,  Zenas  Crane,  'William  A.  Gardner,  W  K  Vander¬ 
bilt.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Byron  L.  Smith,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chauncey  Keep. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  James  C.  Fargo,  Henry  C.  Frick,  David  P.  Kimball  John 
V.  Farwell  and  Homer  A.  Miller. 

ERIE. 

oen  *  Hammondsport  R.  R.  Co.,  10.00;  Chicago  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co.. 

M9.56:  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  1,901.60;  New  Jersey  &  New  York  R,  R.  Co.,  47  70'  New 

^  -  151 Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern  R.  R. 

Lo.,  92.36;  total,  2,472.72. 


Operating  Revenue — $54,866,189. 
Operating  Expenses — $37,725,575. 


Rate  of  Dividend — None.’ 

Officers — President — F.  D.  Underwood;  directors,  George  F.  Baker  Elbert  H 
Gary,  James  J.  Goodwin,  W'illiam  Pier.son  Hamilton.  Leonor  F.  Loree’,  Robert  S 
Lovett.  John  G  McCullough,  Ogden  Mills.  Charles  A.  Peabodv.  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  Norman  B.  Ream,  G.  A.  Richardson,  Charles  Steele  and  Francis  Lynde 

GKE.VT  NORTHERN. 

6.961.'^^!‘^1i?i;Te?p’:?rirwe?t’-J‘i!n%^.  Co¬ 

operating  Revenne — $64,465,369. 

Operating  Expenses — $30,278,096 
Rate  of  Dividend — Seven  per  cent 

-President,  Louis  W.  Hill;  directors,  Henry  W.  Cannon,  William  B. 

James  J.  Hill.  Frederick  Weyerhteuser,  Edward  T  Nichols, 
Robert  L.  Farrington  and  Edward  Sawyer. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

4  550^54®“fn^n^nc’'ni  O  5^' ^Co..  1.01.5., 85;  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

10  I  n  rl  R-  R  Co.,  170.26;  Louisville  *  Wadley  R.  R.  Co.. 

Ry  ”co°  Re'R'ille  &  Southern 

Co'  t?-  .Ry-  Co..  90.00;  Wrlghtsvllle  &  Tennllle  R.  R. 

Co..  10.1  1  (  5„zoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  1,370.66;  total.  8,244  ;42 
Operating  Revenue— $57. 884. 7-’l 
Operating  Expenses — $43,320,736. 

Kate  of  DHidend — Six  per  cent. 

Offii^rs— President,  Charles  H.  Afarkbam:  directors  Cornelius  A^anderhilt 
r"pLl^6y^"jobn"^^  ^°hed^  ®  J-  Ogden  A7mour."ch;Hes 

Auchm^os^san'?Roberf'^41jon'St"  Walther  Luttgen.  John  W. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY. 

Mileage — 1.441,31. 

Operating  Revenue — ?36,167,898. 

Operating  Expenses — $21,084,147. 

Kale  of  Dividend — Six  per  cent.  .  „  ^  t 

OttKeis — E.  B.  Thomas,  president;  J.  A.  Middleton,  T.  N.  Jarvis  and  D. 

Smith,  vice  presidents;  directors,  George  F.  Baer,  George  F.  Baker,  Alfred  C. 
Harrison,  Edward  S.  Moore,  \A’^illiam,  H.  Moore,  Abram  Nesbitt,  Daniel  G.  Reici, 
Edward  B  Smith,  Charles  Steele.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  P.  A.  B.  Wldener  and 

Simon  P.  Wolverton.  j„SSOUKI  PACIFIC. 

Mileage — Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Ry.  Co.,  25.54;  Arkansas  Central  R.  R-  Co-. 
46.13;  4rkansas  Midland  R.  R.  Co.,  47.45;  Arkansas  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.,  33.01; 
Brinkley,  Helena  &  Indian  Bay  R.  R.  Co.,  22.97;  Central  Branch  Ry.  Co..  388.19: 
Coal  Belt  Ry.  Co.,  14.42;  El  Dorado  &  Bastrop  Ry.  Co.,  43.94;  Farmerville  & 
Southern  R.  R.  Co„  28.30;  Gurdon  &  Fort  Smith  R.  R.  Co.,  39.39;  Little  Rock  & 
Hot  Springs  "Western  R.  R.  Co.,  30.00;  Little  Rock  &  Monroe  Ry.  Co.,  44.  <0, 
Mississippi  River,  Hamburg  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  50.93;  Missouri  Pacific  I^.  C^. 
and  branches,  3.491.73;  Natchez  &  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  2.29;  New  Orleans  &  North¬ 
western  R.  R.  Co.,  115.48;  Pine  Bluff  &  Western  R.  R.  Co„  46.00;  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  2,008.59;  St.  Ijouis,  Watkins  &  Gulf  Ry.  Co.#  98.37; 
total.  7,178.33. 

Operating  Revenue — $53,010,137. 

Operating  Expenses — $37,547,372. 

Kate  of  Dividend — None.  ,  , ,  .  i  c 

Ofticers — President,  George  J.  Gould;  vice  presidents,  Charles  S.  Clarke, 
Martin  L.  Clardy,  J.  M.  Johnson,  O.  B.  Huntsman.  Kingdon  Gould  and  Frank  J. 
Gould;  directors,  George  J.  Gould,  Edwin  Gould,  Howard  Gould,  Kingdon  Gould, 
E.  T  Jeffrey,  F.  T.  Gates,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  R.  M.  Sallaway,  J.  J,  Slocum,  C.  S. 
Clark,  O.  L.  Garrison,  W.  K.  Blxby  and  S.  F.  Pryor. 


NEH  YORK  CENTIiAL. 

Slileage — Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  340.91;  Chicago,  Kalamazoo 
&  Saginaw  Ry.  Co.,  55.30;  Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R.  Co.,  247.76;  Cleveland.  Cm* 
cinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  1,982.21;  Detroit  &  Charlevoix  R.  R-  Co., 
43.50;  Dunkirk.  Allegheny  A*alley  &  Pittsburg  R.  R.  Co..  90.51;  Fulton  Cham  Ry. 
Co.,  2.21;  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R.  Co..  104.87:  Kankakee  &  Seneca  R.  R.  Co., 
42.52;  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co..  886.13;  Lake  Erie.  Alliance  &  Wheeling 
R.  R.  Co..  87.68;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  Co..  1,511.10;  Little  Falls 
&  Dodgeville  R.  R.  Co.,  13.97;  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Co.,  2.60;  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  1,746.46;  Mount  Gilead  Short  Line  Ry.  Co..  2.00;  New 
York  &  Ottawa  Ry.  Co.,  69.00;  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.. 
3.587.08;  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R,  R.  Co.,  556.68:  Peoria  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Co..  351.61:  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  191.25;  Raquette  Lake  Ry.  Cm, 
24.27;  Rutland  R.  R.  Co.  ,  468.11;  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  Ry.  Co.,  65.29; 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Ry.  Co.,  - :  Zanesville  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  - ; 

total,  12,473.62.  (For  calendar  year  1909.) 

Operating  Revenue — $9.3,171,860. 

Operating  Expenses — $64,593,826. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Six  per  cent. 

Officers; — President,  W.  C.  Brown;  vice-presidents,  B.  V.  Rosslter,  John.  Car- 
stensen,  Alfred  H.  Smith,  Ira  A.  Plac?  and  Charles  F.  Daly;  directors,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  (chairman).  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  William 
C.  Brown,  J  Pierpont  Morgan,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  jr,,  James  Stillman,  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Newman,  George  F.  Baker.  George  S.  Bowdoin,  William  Rockefeller, 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  and  Marvin  llu.ghitt. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 

Mileage — Big  Fork  ^  International  Falls  Ry.  Co.,  33.70;  Minnesota  &  Inter¬ 
national  Ry.  Co.,  177.04;  Northein  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  5,692.27;  Port  Townsend  Southern 
R.  R.  Co.,  41.20;  total,  5,944  21. 

Operating  Revenue — $73,763,866. 

Operating  Expenses — $47,934,880. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Seven  per  cent. 

Officers — President,  Howard  Elliott;  vice-presidents,  James  N.  Hill  and  Jule 
M.  Hairnaford:  directors.  Howard  Elliott.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  Charles  Steele,  George  F.  Baker,  Arthur  Curtis  James,  William  S.  Tod, 
Grant  B.  Schlev,  William  Sloane,  William  P.  Clough,  Alexander  Smith  Cochran, 
Amos  Tuck  French,  James  N.  Hill,  Payne  Whitney  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mileage — Baltimore  &  Sparrows  Point  R.  R.  Co..  4.77;  Baltimore,  Chesapeake 
&  Atlantic  Ry.  Co.,  87.66;  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  148.46; 
Cincinnati,  Lebanon  &  Northern  R.v.  Co.,  45.44;  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus 
Ry.  Co  .  210.07:  Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R.  R.  Co.,  26.44;  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
Co.,  162.19;  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Rv.  Co.,  691.27;  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co., 
391.59;  Louisville  Bridge  Co.,  2.84:  Maryland.  Delaware  &  Virginia  Ry.  Co., 
83.52;  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R.  Co..  112.00;  Northern  Central 
Ry.  Co.,  466.37;  Pennsylvania,  1,415.82;  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  4,017.20;  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Baltimore  &  Washingtotn  R.  R.  Co.,  716.09;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Ry.  Co.,  1,471.72;  Rosslyn  Connecting  R.  R.  Co.,  3.16;  Union  R.  R.  Co.,  of  Bal- 
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tlmore,  9.50;  Vandalla  R.  R.  Co..  829.35:  Wayneshurg  &  Washington  R.  R.  Co..  28.16; 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R.  Co..  355.9.5,  Wheeling  Terminal  Ry.  Co..  9.65;  total. 
11,189.52. 

(For  calendar  year  1909.) 

Oiierating  Revenne — $.315,400,804. 

Operal  ing  ICxpenseH — $229,143,591. 

Rale  <>f  Dividend — Sl.\  per  cent. 

Ollii'era — President,  James  McCrea;  vice  presidents,  Charles  E.  Pugh,  Samuel 
Rea,  John  B.  Thayer,  Henry  Tatnall,  W.  W.  Atterbury.  directors.  William  H. 
Barnes,  George  Wood.  Stuart  Patterson,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
Charles  E.  Inger.soll,  percival  Roberts.  )r..  N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Rudolph  Ellis, 
EfUngham  B.  Morris,  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  James  McCrea  and  Lincoln  God¬ 
frey. 

READING. 


Srileage — Atlantic  City  R.  R.  Co.,  100  .54;  Catasauqua  &  Fogelsvllle  R.  R. 
Co.,  30.89;  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  608.11;  Chester  &  Delaware  River 
R.  R.  Co..  5.;i5;  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  Ry  Co.  31.00;  iliddletown  &  Hummels- 
town  R.  R.  Co.,  0.30;  Northeast  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  25.49;  Perklomen  R  R. 
Co..  3.8.00:  Phlla.lelphla  &  Chester  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  23.88:  Phlladltlphla  &  Read¬ 
ing  Ry.  Co..  1.024.03;  Philadelphia.  Newtown  &  New  York  R.  R.  Co..  21.09;  Pick¬ 
ering  Valley  R.  R.  Co..  11.15;  Port  Reading  R.  R.  Co..  21.04:  Reading  &  Columbia 
R.  R.  Co..  59  13;Rupert  &  Blootnsburg  R.  R.  Co..  1.53-  Stony  Creek  R.  R  Co., 
9.97;  Tamauqa.  Hazleton  &  Northern  R  R.  Co.,  8.89;  Williams  Valley  R  R  Co . 
11.04;  total.  2.105.1.5. 

Operating  Revenue — $45.428.0.^3. 

Operating  E\i>en<litnre — $20  50.T618. 

Rate  of  Dividend — ^Four  per  cent  on  first  and  second  preferred  stocks,  5  per 
cent  on  common  stock. 

Ollicers — George  F.  Baer,  president;  W.  R.  Taylor,  vice  president. 

ROCK  I.SLAND. 


Mileage — Chicago.  Rock  Island  *  El  Paso  Ry.  Co..  111.50-  Chicago  Rock 
Island  *  Gulf  Ry.  Co..  517.55;  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co..  7’414  24- 
Morris  Terminal  Rv.  Co.,  3  88,  tmal,  8,047.17. 

Operating  Revenue — $00,220,578. 

Operating  Evpenses — $48,109,308. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Five  per  cent  (on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.). 

Officers — President.  H.  IT.  Mudge:  directors,  William  H.  Moore  George  T 
Boggs.  George  G.  McMurtry,  D.  G.  Reid.  Edward  S.  Moore.  Roberts  Walker  John 
J.  Mitchell,  E.  D.  Kenna,  James  H.  Moore.  F.  L.  Hine,  Ogden  Mills  and  'w  T 
Graham. 

ST.  1.0  ns  &  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

T„.  *  western  Ry.  Co.,  110.84;  (Tilcago  &  Eastern 

Illinois  R.  R.  Co..  90...6S;  Evansviile  *  Terre  Haure  R.  R.  Co..  310.41;  Fort  Worth 

Rfo  Grande  Ry.  C.n.  10.*). S8:  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  R  R,  Co  _ * 

Orange  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co.,  6155;  Paris  Great  Northern  R**  R  Co' 

Operating  Revenne — $41,105,939. 

Operating  Expenses — $28,670,842. 

Rate  of  Dividend — Four  per  cent  on  first  preferred. 

^  — President.  B.  L.  Winchell;  directors.  William  K.  Bixby  James  Camo- 

bell  Benjamin  P.  Cheney.  C.  R.  Gray.  A.  S.  Greig.  Edwin  Hawlev^  C  W  Hillard 
Trumbull,  Thomas  H.  West,  B.  L.  Winchell,  Hans  Wln-^ 
terfeldt  and  B.  F.  Yoakum.  »via 


SOFTHERN. 

Mileage — Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  309.41:  Asheville  &  Craggy 
Afountain  Ry.  Co..  2.20:  Augusta  Southern  R  R.  Co  .  82.93:  Blue  Rldee  Rv.  Co.. 
44.00:  Cumberland  R.  R.  Co..  8.20;  Danville  Western  Rv.  Co..  83  00;  Georgia 
Southern  *  Florida  Ry.  Co..  395  00;  Hartwell  Ry.  Co.,  10.10;  Mobile  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  Co..  1.114.20;  Northern  Alabama  Rv,  Co.,  112. .50;  Southern  Rv,  Co..  7.050.17; 
Southern  Ry.  Cn.  In  Mississinpi.  280  01;  Tallulah  Falls  Ry.  Co..  58.00:  Virginia  & 
Southwestern  Rv.  Co.,  183.53;  total,  9,733.97. 

Oneraiing  Revenue — $57,291,508. 

Operating  Expenses — $38.03.5.745. 

Rate  of  Dividend — None. 

Offieers — President.  William  W.  Finlev;  directors.  Adrian  Irelin.  jr..  Charles 
T.anier,  Edrnnnd  D  Randolnh.  George  F.  Baker,  jr  .  Harris  C  F.ahn^  stock,  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Charles  Steele,  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  Robert  if.  Gallaway  and  Samuel 
M.  Inman. 

SOFTHERN  PACIFIC. 

iliieage — Arizona  Eastern  R.  R.  Co..  299  28;  Cons  Bav.  Rnseburg  &  Eastern 
R.  R  *  Navigation  Co..  31.46;  Corvallis  *  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  140.58;  Galveston. 
H.arrlshurg  *  San  Antonio  Ry.  Co.,  1.338  00;  Hearne  &  Brazos  Valiev  R  R.  Co.. 
19.74;  Houston  ft  Shreveport  R.  R.  Co..  39.78;  Houston  .ft  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Co..  789.01:  Houston.  East  ft  West  Texas  Ry.  Co.,  190  94:  Iberia  ft  Vermilion 
R.  R.  Co.,  21.00:  Lake  (Jharles  ft  Northern  R.  R.  Co..  65.10;  Louisiana  Western 
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R  R  Co.,  19S.28;  Morgan’s  Louisiana  &  Texas  R  R.  &  Steamship  Co.,  350  95; 
Nevada  &  California  Ry.  Co.,  422.  IG;  Southern  Paciflc.,  6,621.29;  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  R.  R.  Co..  4.57.71;  total.  9,985.83. 

Opel atiiig:  Revenue — $  1 3.5,1122, 007. 

Operat  iiiK  E.vpenses — $S7, 7.84,222. 

Kale  of  Dividend — Six  per  cent. 

Oii.i-eia — President.  Robert  S  Lovett;  directors,  W.  Bayard  Cutting.  Henry 
W.  de  Forest,  Robert  Goelet,  Robert  W.  Goeiet.  Marvin  Hughltt,  H.  D.  Hunting- 
ton  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Roliert  S.  Lovett,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Ogden  Mills.  Charles 
A  Peabody,  William  Rockefeller.  Mortimer  L.  Schlff,  W.  V.  S.  Thorne  and  Frank 


A.  Vanderlip. 


UNION  PACIFIC. 


Mileage — Ilwaco  R.  R.  Co.,  2.8.65;  Oregon  &  Washington  R.  R.  Co..  6.10; 
Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co.,  1.320.90;  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  1,50.8.69; 
Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho  R.  R.  Co.,  72.03;  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  3,309.75; 
total,  6,252.12. 

Opera  I  iiig  Kevenne — $90, 228. 092. 

Oiierai ing  Ex[>ense« — $50,203,256. 

Kale  of  Dividend — Ten  per  cent  on  common  stock  and  4  per  cent  on  preferred 

dllicers — President.  Robert  S.  Lovett;  directors.  Oliver  Ames,  A.  J.  Earling, 
Henrv  W.  de  Forest.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Robert  W.  Goeiet,  Marvin  Hughitt,  Otto  H. 
Kahn.  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Charles  A.  Peabody.  William  Rockefeller,  William  G. 
rtockefeller,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  W.  V.  S.  Thorne,  P.  A.  Valentine  and  Frank  A. 
.Vanderlip.  „ 

WARA.SH. 


Mileage — Lorain  &  West  Virginia  Ry.  Co..  34.98;  Pittsburg,  Lisbon  &  Western 
R.  R.  Co.,  27.31;  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.,  2,514  60;  Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  Ry. 
Co.,  63.40;  W'est  Side  Belt  R.  R.  Co.,  22.46;  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 
442.18;  total,  3,104  93. 

Opcral  ing  Kevenne — $2.8,886,055. 

Operating  Expenses — $20,530,222. 

Rale  of  Dividend — None. 

Ollieers — President.  Frederic  A  Delano;  directors,  George  J.  Gould,  Edward 
T.  .Tefferv,  Edgar  T.  Welles,  Jay  Gould,  Wells  H.  Blodgett,  S.  C,  Reynolds.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Ciowry,*  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  John  T.  Terry,  J.  J.  Slocum,  Winslow  S. 
Pierce  and  Robert  M.  Gallaway. 


ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA. 

Charles  W.  Dayton,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  1st  Judicial 
District,  died  on  Decembei>  7.  1910,  making  a  vacancy  in  that  district.  According 
to  Governor  White’s  announcement  of  December  20  It  is  to  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Edward  B.  Whitne>. 

The  British  elections  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ended  on 
December  10  1910.  resulted  <n  a  net  gain  of  one  seat  for  the  coaltlion  forces,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  state  of  the  parties  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  elected  In  January, 
1910.  The  government  majority  consequently  rose  from  124  to  126.  The  state  of 
the  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  is  as  follows:  Unionists.  272;  Coalitionists.  398. 
The  Coalitionists  consist  of  271  Liberals,  73  Irish  Nationalists.  11  Independent 
Nationalists  and  43  Labor  members. 

The  official  canvass  of  the  vote  of  Connecticut  in  1910  for  state  officers  showed 
the  following  results:  For  Governor — Charles  A.  Goodwm.  R.,  73,528;  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  D..  77,243;  Robert  Hunter.  Soc.,  12.179;  Emil  L.  G.  Hohenthal.  Pro., 
2  026;  Fred  Fellerman.  Soc.  Lab.,  1.205,  Baldwin’s  plurality,  3.715.  Lieutenant 
Governor — Dennis  A,  Blakeslee.  R.,  78..572;  Andrew  J.  Brongbel.  jr.,  D.,  73,903. 
Blakeslee’s  plurality,  4.660.  Secretary  of  State — Matthew  H.  Rogers.  R..  79.386; 
Zalmon  B.  Goodsell.  D..  73,704.  Rogers’s  plurality,  5  682.  Treasurer — Costello 
Lippitt,  R..  79.383;  Edward  T.  Brown.  D.,  73,511,  Lippitt's  plurality,  5.872.  Con¬ 
troller — Thomas  D.  Bradstreet.  R.,  79,743;  John  M.  Brady.  D.  73,169.  Bradstreet’g 
plurality,  6.574.  Attorney  General — John  H.  Light,  R.,  79,700;  Talcott  H.  Russell, 
D.,  73. .303.  Light’s  plurality.  6. .397. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  made  on  December  20,  1010,  a  “single  and  final  gift*’  of 
.$10  000.000  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  sum,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  ten 
annual  Instalments,  beginning  January  1,  1911,  will  make  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $35,000,000  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  to  the  university.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  jr..  and  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  personal  representatives 
on  the  hoard  of  trustees,  resigned. 

Page  51 — Berlin’s  population  on  December  1,  1910,  was  2,180,000,  against 
2,040.148  in  1905.  showing  an  increase  of  6.8  per  cent. 

Page  179 — H.  B.  Hed.ge  has  b<»en  appointed  Pension  Agent  at  Des  Moineg, 
Iowa,  succeeding  W.  V.  WiUcox.  and  Abram  W.  Pmith  has  been  appointed  Pen¬ 
sion  Agent  at  Topeka.  Kan.,  succeeding  W,  S.  Metcalf. 

Page  339 — The  Republican  state  chairman  for  Nevada  should  he  Andrew 
Maute.  Carson,  and  the  Democratic  state  chairman  should  be  Clay  Tallman,  Rhyolite. 

Page  427 — The  Attorney  General  of  Colorado  should  be  Benjamin  Griffith,  R., 
and  the  foot  note  to  Colorado  should  read  “All  state  officers  Democrats  except  At¬ 
torney  General,  R.“ 
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Iron  ore:  Production  in  U.  S . 285,  286 

— Production  of  the  world  . 285 

Isthmian  Canal  Zone . 610,  611 

Italy:  General  information . 467-470 

1— Constitution  and  government . 502,  503 

— Navy  . 477,  479,  480 

—Trade  with  U.  S  . 603 

.lames  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  cup 

race  . 654,  655 

^-Aeroplane  cup  race . * . 648-651 

fapan:  General  Information . 467-470 

T-Constitution  and  government ...  .505,  506 

—Navy  . 475.  476,  479,  480 

■i—Trade  with  U.  S . 506 

Japanese  currency  . 74 

Japanese  weights  and  measures . 72 

Jewish  calendar  . 32,  S3 

— National  organizations  . 388,  389 

Joint  military  manoeuvres . 140,  141 

Judiciary  and  courts  of  U.  S. .  .365,  593-597 
.Tudiciary  and  courts,  N.  Y.  City.  .548-550 

Judiciary  courts,  N.  Y.  State . 513-515 

Julian  calendar .  33 

Justice,  Department  of . 554 

Justices  U.  S.  Supreme' Court . 365,  594 

Kansas:  General  information . 427-467 

—Election  tables  . 671-673 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 429 

Kentucky:  General  information. ,427-467 

— Election  tables  . 673-675 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 429 

Kings  County  officials . 550,  551 

—Vote  In  1909 . 358 

Labor  laws,  TJ.  -S . 212 

Labor  legislation.  N.  Y.,  1910 . 165,  166 

Languages  most  spoken...... . 65 

Latin  American  republics . 480-490 
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Lawn  tennis  . 622-62r 

Dead:  Production  U.  S . 2S' 

— Production  of  the  world . 2= 

Legal  holidays  . 435,  4.31 

Legislation:  Federal,  1909-'10 . 104-14’ 

— For  New  York  State,  1910 . 183-10 

Lehigh  ’Valley  Railroad . 7V 

Llhrary  of  Congress . 211,  .’I,’!' 

Librarians  of  Congress . 3fi 

Lieutenant  Governors  of  N.  Y . SI' 

Life  Insurance  . ,30S-3i' 

Lifesaving  Service  . 18.o,  IS' 

Lighthouse  Bureau  created . 134,  1.3: 

Llehthouse  Service  . IS" 

Lincoln  Memorial  Road  Association.  ...41  ( 

Liquor  tax,  N.  Y . ,>52' 

Liquor  tax  legislation.  N.  Y . 18" 

Liquors:  Distilled,  production  of.  U.  S..27! 

— Consumption  of,  U.  S . 2.8' 

— Fermented,  production  of . 2.8' 

— Consumption  of  . 28' 

Livestock.  U.  S . 275,  27' 

Loan  and  trust  companies . 22< 

Longevity  calculations  . 77,  7.' 

Louisiana:  General  Information ...  .427— 48" 

— Flection  tables  . 675,  67' 

— Military  forces  . 581 

— State  offlclals  . 421 

Lutheran  Church  . 884,  38" 

Madagascar  . 494 

Mahometan  calendar  .  33 

Maine:  General  Information . 427-4R7 

— Election  tables  . 676,  677 

— Military  forces  . 662 

— State  offlclals  . 429 

Maine,  battleship:  Approprlatlan  for 

raising  . 141,  142 

Manufacturing  districts  and  Indus¬ 
tries  . 293-298 

Manufacturing  statistics  . 290-298 

Marine  casualties,  1875-1909 . 186 

Marine  corps:  Principal  officers . 669 

Marine  Insurance  . 312 

Marriage  and  divorce  laws . 457-466 

Marriage  and  divorce  statistics _ 451-4.57 

Marshals  of  the  U.  S . 696,  697 

Martinique  . 494 

Maryland:  General  Information. .  .4^-467 

— Election  tables  . 677 

— Military  forces  . 662 

— State  offlclals  . 429 

Massachusetts:  General  Information... 

424-467 

—Election  tables  . 677,  678 

— Military  forces  . 662 

State  offlclals  . 429 

Mayors  of  New  York . 528,  629 

Maximum  and  minimum  tariff  152-155 

Measures  and  weights . 60-72 

Members  of  solar  system .  43 

Merchant  marine,  ’U.  S . 240,  241 

Meridian  passage  of  planets .  37 

Methodist  Episcopal  bishops . 380.  381 

Metric  sj-stem  . 60-67 

Mexico:  General  Information . 467-470 

— Constitution  and  government ...  486,  487 

—Trade  with  U.  S . 487 

Michigan:  General  Information.. .  .427-467 

— Election  tables  . 678-680 

— Military  forces  . 662 

—State  offlclals  . 429,  430 

Military  Academy.  ’West  Point _ 561,  662 

— Cadet  corps  enlarged . 141 

Militia,  the  nationalized . 662 

— New  York  State . 6^,  6^ 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  'tVars . 416 

— Of  the  Loyal  Legion . 416 

— Of  Medal  of  Honor . 417 

Military  service  in  foreign  countries,  see 
specified  countries. 

Mineral  products.  U.  S . 281-280 

Mines,  accidents  In . 196,  19  i 


Mines,  Federal  Bureau  of. 133,  134,  196,  197 
Minimum  and  maximum  tariff  applied. 

,  152-155 

Ministers  and  Ambassadors  of  D.  S. . . 

366-309,  580-682 

Ministers  and  Ambassadors  to  U.  8... 

682-584 

Minister?,  religions  In  ’U.  8 . 376 

Tinnesota:  General  Information _ 427-467 

—Election  tables  . (^0,  681 

—Military  forces  . 662 

—State  officials .  4.30 

Mississippi:  General  Information  .  .427-467 

—Election  tables . 682 

-Military  forces .  562 

—State  offlclals . 430 

Missouri:  General  Information . 427-467 

—Election  tables . 683,  684 

—Military  forces . 562 

-State  officials . 430 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad . 757 

Money:  Circulation  statements. ..  .M4.  215 

— Coinage  In  L’nited  States  mints . 

220.  221.  227 

— Coinage  of  the  world . 226 

— 6'ordltlon  of  national  banks . 216-‘'19 

—Kinds  In  circulation . 216.  227.  228 

— National  bank  note  circulation .  .216.  216 

—Paper  currency  outstanding . 216 

-Resources  and  liabilities  of  state 

banks,  trust  companies,  etc . 220 

— Savings  banks  statistics . 219.  220 

— Values  of  foreign  coins . 73,  74 

Monroe  Doctrine . 101-IO4 

Montana:  General  Information . 427-467 

— Election  tables . 684.  686 

— M 1 1 1  ta  iw  forces . 662 

— State  offlclals . 430 

Months  of  the  year . 4-15 

Moon:  Facts  about . 49,  50 

— Place  In  Zodiac .  36 

— Southing  or  upper  meridian  pas¬ 
sage  . 42.  43 

Mortality  statistics . 441-445 

Municipal  operations  of  cities  of  m-er 

100,000  .  447-4.51 

Moslem  and  Christian  time .  49 

Mount  Vernon’s  Ladies'  Association. .  .417 

Mountains,  highest . 55.  56 

Mules  on  farms.  U.  S . 275,  276 

National  American  ’Woman  Suffrage 

Association  . 466 

National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans 


417 

— Banknote  circulation . 215,  216 

National  Civic  Federation . 413 

National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs. 422 

■National  Education  Association . 417 

National  League  of  DnltaWan  Laymen. 386 

National  banks,  condition  of . 216-219 

National  cemeteries . 2t>5.  20C 

National  government . 533-610 

■National  Guard.  X.  Y . 526.  627 

National  Republican  League . 422 

National  Society,  Army  of  the  Phlllp- 

plaea  . 418 

— Colonial  Dames  of  America . 418 

— For  Broader  Education . 418 

— Of  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812 . 418 

National  parties,  conventions,  candi¬ 
dates.  etc..  1908 . 201-203 

National  ’Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  . 746 

Nationalized  militia  . 562 

Natural  gas,  production  U.  S . 290 

Naturalization  expedited  . 1.37,  138 

Naturalization  laws  . 201-203 

Naturalization  treaties  ratified . 148 

Nautical  miles  .  72 

Naval  Academy,  United  States _ 574,  575 

—Appointments  to  . 574,  676 

Naval  expenditure*  of  nations . 480 
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Naval  Order  of  the  U.  S . 417,  41P 

Navies  of  the  world . 471-481 

Navy:  U.  S.,  Increase  of,  1910-’ll . 14; 

— Armament  of  vessels . 472,  47. 

— Cost  of  vessels . 573,  57 

— General  Board  of . 56i 

— Marine  corps  . 5tl. 

— Militia  . 57i 

— Naval  Academy  . 674,  57.' 

— Pay  table  . 57 

— Principal  ofBcers  of . 666-5fi> 

— Stations  and  commands . . . 561 

— Strength  of  . 566 

—Vessels  of  . 669-672 

Navy  Department  . 655 

Navy  League  of  the  U.  S . 41 1 

Nebraska:  General  Information. .  ..427-467 

— Election  tables  . 685,  686 

— Military  forces  . 662 

— State  officials  . 430 

Nevada:  General  information . 427—167 

— Election  tables  . 686,  687 

— State  officials  . 430 

Newfoundland  fisheries  arbitration.  155-167 
New  Hampshire:  General  informa¬ 
tion  . 427-467 

— Election  tables  . 687 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 430 

New  Jersey:  General  information. .427-467 

— Congress  districts  . 688 

— Election  tables  . 687-689 

— Legislature  of  1911 . 688-680 

— Military  forces . 562 

— State  officials . 431 

New  Mexico:  General  information. 427—467 

— Election  tables . 712 

— Military  forces . 562 

— Statehood  act  for . 118-126 

— Territorial  officials . 431 

New  York;  General  information.. . 

427-467,  611-528 

— Assemblymen,  1911 . 615-517 

— Assembly  districts . 524 

— Canal  tonnage  . 527 

— Censuses  . 620,  621 

— Congress  districts . 521-523 

— Counties  of . 520 

— Governors  of . 617-619 

— Inferior  courts  reorganized . 168 

— Judiciary  . 613-515 

— LiCgislation,  1910 . 163-168 

— Legislature,  members  of,  1911 ..  ,515-517 

— Lieutenant  Governors . 510 

— Liquor  tax . 528 

— Miitary  forces . 626,  627,  662 

— National  Guard . 626,  627,  662 

— Naval  forces . 52 1 

—Officials  . 511,  612 

— Political  committees,  1911-' 12. . -524,  623 
— Political  expenditures  and  receipts... 

625,  626 

— Savings  banks . 528 

— Senators  for  . 615 

— Senate  districts . 624 

— State  funds,  condition  of . 527,  528 

— Vote:  Assembly,  1910 . 720-724 

— Congressmen,  1910 . 718,  719 

— Constitutional  amendments,  1910.. 725 

— Governor,  1908  and  1910 . 714 

—President,  1904  and  1908 . 713 

— Senators,  1910 . 719,  720 

— Judges  Court  of  Appeals,  1908 . 718 

— State  since  1900 . 724 

—State  ticket,  1910 . 714-717 

— ^:3Upienie  e,ourt  Justices,  1910 . 724 

New  York  City . 628-652 

— Aldermen,  1910-’ll  . 642 

— Borough  Presidents  . 648 

—Budget  for  1910-’ll . 634,  635 

— Charter  revised  . 629-634 

— Coroners  . 648 


— Courts  . .4148-550 


— Debt  statement  . 636-637 

—Finances  . 637 

—Growth  of  . 634 

—Kings  County  officials . 650,  551 

—Magistrates  . 549 

—Mayors  of  . 628,  629 

—New  York  County  officials . 660 

-Officials  . 642-651 

—Tax  rate  . 537 

—Vote  of,  1909 . 640-544,  651,  652 

— For  Aldermen . 643,  544 

— For  Borough  Presidents . 651 

— For  city  officers  since  consolida¬ 
tion  . 538-542 

— For  coroners  . 552 

— For  county  and  local  officials.  .651,  652 

— For  judges  . 652 

New  York  Central  Railroad . 757 

New  York  State  Association  Opposed 

to  Woman  Suffrage . 467 

New  York  State  Women's  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  . 467 

New  Zealand:  General  Information... 

467-470 

— Constitution  and  government . 499 

—Trade  with  U.  S^ . 600 

Nicaragua:  General  information. .  .467^70 

— Constitution  and  government _ 487,  488 

— Trade  with  U.  S . 488 

Nobel  prizes  . 610,  611 

Non-contlguous  territories,  trade  with. 

238,  239 

North  Carolina:  General  information.. 

427^67 

-Election  tables  . 689-691 

—Military  forces . 562 

— State  officials  . 431 

.North  Dakota:  General  ini ormation. 427-467 

— Election  tables  . 691,  692 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 431 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad . 767 

Oat  croD,  U.  S . 258,  259 

—Of  the  world . 256,237 

Ocean  cables  of  the  world . 744,  745 

Officers:  Army,  U,  S . 556-561 

— Departmental  . 653-656 

— Diolomatic  and  consular . . . . 

580,  582.  584,  593 

-Judicial  . ..,594-597 

— Marine  corps  . 569 

— Navy  . 566-5^ 

—New  York  City . 542,  545-551 

—New  York  State . 511-519 

— Revenue  cutter  service . 575,  576 

— Railroad  . 765-759 

Officers,  state  governments . 427-433 

Ohio:  General  information . 427-467 

— Election  tables  . 692-694 

— Military  forces  . 562 

—State  officials  . 431 

Oklahoma:  General  information _ 427-467 

— Election  tables  . 694,  695 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 431 

Order  of  Americans  of  Armorial  An¬ 
cestry  . 418,  419 

— Of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 419 

— Of  Pequot  and  King  Phillip . 419 

— Of  Washington  . 419 

Oregon:  General  information . 42 1 -46 7 

— Election  tables  . 695,  696 

— Military  forces  562 

— State  oflicials  . 431 

Pacing  . 638,  639 

Panama:  General  information . 467-470 

—Constitution  and  government . 488 

—Trade  with  U.  S . 488 

Panama  Canal  account . 242 

panama  Canal  Strip,  See  Isthmian 
Canal  Zone. 

Pan-American  Union  . 553 
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Paraguay:  General  information. ..  .467-670 
— Constitution  and  government. .  ..4S8.  4''9 

—Trade  with  U.  S . 4“!! 

Parole  for  federal  prisoners . 13S.  Ki'i 

Passamaquoddy  Bay  boundary  treatv.. 

147,  I4S 

Passport  regulations  . 203,  201 

Patent  Office  . 107,  10  i 

Patriotic  and  pul  die  societies . 413-42' 

Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  .4raerica . 41'- 

Patriotic  Sons  of  America . 4"i 

Pay  tables.  Army . 5i  .7 

— Navy  . 57  ■ 

Peabodv  education  fund . 407.  4' 

Pennsylvania:  General  lnformation.427-4r' 

— Election  tables . C96-6:>' 

— Milltarv  forces . 

— State  officials . 4.31.  432 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  . 757,  7n- 

Pension  agents . 170 

Pension  laws  and  expenditures. ..  .176-160 

Perpetual  calendar  .  47 

Peru:  General  information . 467-470 

— Constitution  and  government . 469 

— Trade  with  United  States . 469 

Petroleum,  production.  U.  S . 2.t'9 

— Of  the  world . 2.6!i 

Philippines:  Commerce  of . 608.  6ti9 

— Government  of . 607 

— Legislation  affecting . 143 

— Population  by  provinces . 60!: 

— Provinces  and  capitals . 609 

— Scouts  . 561 

Pig  iron,  production.  U.  S . 26' '. 

Pinchot-Ballinger  investigation.. .  .144,  742 

Planets:  When  brightest . 34,  35,  3. 

— Configurations  .  3' 

— Conjunction  of . 3'- 

— Meridian  passage,  1911 .  37 

— Occuitations  .  S>- 

— Situation  of .  S'l 

— Visibility  chart .  3.i 

Platforms,  national.  1908 . 317-33.7 

Poisons  and  antidotes .  8; 

Political  contributions  and  expendit¬ 
ures,  federal . 126,  127 

Political  contributions  and  expendit¬ 
ures,  N.  T . 166,  525,  526 

Political  committees,  national . • — 

Political  committees,  state.  ...3:39,  524,  52 

Political  conventions,  national . 317-33.7 

Political  platforms,  national . 317-33.7 

Political  Equality  Association . 46ii 

Popular  elections  of  Senators . 44' 

Population  of  cities.  1910.447,  44S,  73o-73i 

Population  of  states,  1910 . 726.  72i 

Population  of  states,  lSOvt-1910. ..  .728-73'' 

Population  of  states,  1905 . 741 

Population  of  foreign  countries. ..  .468,  40'd 
Population  of  New  York  State,  1900, 

1905,  1910  .  520,  521 

Population  of  towns  and  cities  of  Nev 

York  State,  1910 . 742 

Populist  National  Committee . 339 

Populist  platform  and  candidates,  1908. 

330,  331 

Porto  Rico  . 606,  607 

Ports,  depth  of .  5i 

Portugal:  General  information . 74.7 

— Consiituiion  and  so\ eriiuieiit . 

— Revolution  . 747 

Postal  laws  and  rates . 174-176 

Postal  law  amendments . 14  3 

Postal  Savings  Banks  law,  1910. .  .116-11' 

Postal  Savings  Banks  in  U.  S . 172 

— In  foreign  countries . 173 

Postal  Service  . 171-li  ' 

Pcstoffice  Department  . 55u.  .7.< 

Potato  crop,  U.  S . ,. . 265-267 

— Of  the  world . 26. 

Presbyterian  Church,  South . 3S- 

— Church,  Cumberland . 382,  38:7 


Presbyterian  societies  and  officers. .361,  ::;7- 


Presldent  U.  S . 573 

President:  Vote  tor,  since  1789 . 

342-344.  346-349,  350-3.73 


— Vote  for  President,  electoral . 

342-344,  340-;!49 

— Vote  for  President,  popular . 350-3.'.3 

Presidents  of  the  early  Congresses . 342 

Presidential  succession  law . loi 

Presidents  of  the  United  States. .  .359,  360 
Presidents  and  Cabmets.  1769-]910.;354-3.79 
Presidents  pro  tempete  of  the  Senate... 

361,  3C2 

Printing  paper  sizes .  71 

Products  and  industries,  U.  S . 243.  244 

Progress  of  C.  S . 246.  247 

Prohibition  in  states . 745,  746 

Prohibition  National  Committee.  ...:337.  33S 

— National  piatform  and  candidates, 

1903  .  339 

Property  values  in  states.  19fl4. . .  .43S,  4;it‘ 

Protection  to  stockholders . 743,  744 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cnurch . 3iU,  -iso 

Public  building  legislation.  1910 . 143 

Public  and  patriotic  societies . 413-422 

Public  lands  of  the  U.  S . 191,  i92 

Public  land  withdrawals . 1!)1 

Public  land  legislation,  1910.  .127,  12'^-i;:  ■ 
Public  Service  Commissions,  N.  Y. , 

powers  extended  . 166 

Queens  County  officials . 550.  551 

Racetrack  gambling  legislation,  N.  V..'-., 

Races  of  mankind . 53.  54 

Railroads;  Accidents . :307 

— Assessments  and  taxes . 3ij5 

— Capitalization  . 2Vc 

— Cars  in  use  . 305 

— Locomotives  in  use . 305,  396 

— Chief  systems  in  U.  S . 755-759 

— Employes  . 304 

— Funded  debt  . .300 

—Income  account  . 301.  .3f'2 

— Operating  exprenses  . .393 

— Opierating  revenues  . .303 

— Passenger  and  freight  service . 303 

— Reports  required  . i:J;i 

— Stock  and  cividends . 300.  3ol 

— Wages  of  employes . :;i>4 

Railway  mileage  . 298-300 

Itaiiway  valuation  . 3U6 

Railroad  legisiatica,  federal,  1910. .104-116 
Rainfall  and  tempeiature,  U.  S.  and 

princiial  cities  of  the  world _ 58.  £9 

Reading  Railroad  . 758 

Receipjts  and  expenditures.  U.  S.. 

1909-’ 10  . 241,  242 

—1890-1910  .  241-243 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church . 385,  386 

Religious  divisions  In  the  world . 54 

Religious  statistics,  U.  S . 375-390 

Representation  in  Congress,  ratio  01.. 

340,  341 


Representatives  in  61st  Congress ..  599— 003 

— Apportionment  by  states . 340,  341 

Representatives  in  62d  Congress  ..603-606 
— Popular  vote  for,  1908  and  1910..  187,  18b 

Repuolican  National  Committee . 336 

Republican  state  committees . 339 

Republican  national  platform  and  can¬ 
didates,  1908  ..?• . 317-322 

Revenue  cutter  service . 575,  576 

Revenue  and  expendituies:  Cities.  .44!:6_i50 

— Foreign  nations  . 468,  469 

— United  States  . 241,  242 

Rhode  Island:  General  information. 427— 467 

— Election  tables  . 698.  699 

— Military  forces  . 562 

— State  officials  . 432 

Rhodes  Oxford  scholarships . 408,  4'09 

Rice  crop,  U.  S . 269,  270 

— Of  the  world . 269 

Richmond  County  officials . 550,  551 
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River  and  canal  traffic . 307,  308 

Rock  Island  Railroad . 7oS 

Rockefeller  gifts  . 412^  75!) 

— Hookworm  fund . ’..411 

Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  (U  S  )  S.'iV  388 

Rowing  . . 6.31',  6.S2 

Rulers  of  principal  nations . 407  468 

Rural  free  delivery . 113 

Russell  Sage  Foundation . !.,.410 

Russia :  General  Information . 467-470 

— Fonstitutlon  and  government _ 503,  504 

— ^avy  . 476,  477,  479,  4.S1) 

—Trade  with  United  States . 604 

Russian  Church  calendar .  32 

Rye  crop.  United  States . 263  264 

—Of  the  world  . 202.  203 

St,  L.OUIS  and  San  Francisco  Railroad. 75.S 

Sa  t.  production  of  in  United  States _ 290 

Salvador;  Geneial  information . 467.^70 

Constitution  and  government . 489 

—Trade  with  United  ‘States . 489 

Sane  Fourth  of  July . 206,  207 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  tonnage. .  .307,  308 

Savings  banks . 116-118,  218-220  628 

—New  York . . 

School  enrolment . .'.'4d2,'403 

School  expenditures . . ’  4i)4’_4on 

School  Income . .  454 

School  population . 401  402 

Sea  waves . AO 

Seal  fisheries  output . . loq 

Sea.sons  . ]  | . 

Second  Army  Corps  Association . 410 

Seal  fisheries  legislation . 130,  *13*1 

Senate,  u.  S. :  Election  of  members.. 

440,  441 

Members  of .  .507—500 

— election  of . !!!!!!..  440 
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and  we  will  send  absolutely  FREE,  postage  paid, 
a  full  size  box  of 

EX-LAX 

The  Sweet  Chocolate  Laxative 

This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  Ex-Lax  to  every  reader  of  The 
Tribune  Almanac. 

Ex-Lax  not  only  cleanses  the  stomach  and  bowels  quickly  and 
without  griping,  but  it  regulates  the  liver  and  purifies  the  blood. 

It  works  directly  upon  the  afflicted  parts  in  a  natural,  healthy 
manner,  without  weakening  or  depressing  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
not  absorbed  by  the  system  and  it  acts  without  the  slightest  irritation. 

Being  put  up  in  sweet  chocolates,  it  is  pleasant  to  take.  .Children 
like  it  because  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste  like  castor  oil,  salts 
and  bitter  mineral  waters. 
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Gives  Men  This  Vitality 


vitality  Is  the  thing  which  makes 
success;  It  gives  men  that  compelling 
power  which  sends  them  forth  eager 
and  equipped  to  meet  and  overcome  all 
obstacles;  It  Is  the  thing  which  gives 
the  young  soldier  courage  to  face 
death;  it  is  the  thing  which  inspires 
and  holds  his  sweetheart’s  love  and 
faith.  No  matter  what  your  age,  I  can 
give  you  this  same  vital  power.  I  can 
restore  the  vigor  you  lost,  no  matter 
what  early  or  later  indiscretion  may 
have  sapped  your  strength.  I  can  make 
you  “young’’  and  keep  you  “young  ’’ 
From  an  Intimate  and  studious  observ-a- 
tion  of  possibly  100,000  weakened  men 
I  say  to  you  that  VITALITY  or  the 
lack  of  it  means  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  manly  man  and  a  half  man 


The  man  who  bubbles  with  vital  power 
will  exert  a  pleasing  Influence  upon  all 
with  whom  he  comes  In  contact; 
women  are  naturally  attracted  to  him, 
as  are  men.  Lack  of  vitality  Is  a  nega¬ 
tive  condition,  and  It  even  repels.  You 
wear  my  HEALTH  BELT  all  night:  It 
sends  a  great,  glowing,  health-giving 
current  of  electro-vitality  into  your 
nerves,  blood  and  organs;  it  takes  all 
the  “kink”  out  of  your  back  and  all  the 
coward  out  of  your  makeup:  It  puts  you 
right  up  in  the  “feeling  flne”  class  and 
keeps  you  there.  No  stimulation,  no 
false  results;  just  a  sure  return  to  man¬ 
hood  and  courage.  Recommended  also 
for  rheumatism,  pain  in  the  back,  kid¬ 
ney,  liver,  stomach  and  bladder  dis¬ 
orders.  It  makes  you  feel  young  and 
keeps  you  feeling  young  forever. 


Let  Me  Send  You 
This  Book 
FREE 

It  fully  describes  my  Health  Belt,  and  contains  much 
valuable  Information.  One  part  deals  with  various  ail¬ 
ments  common  to  both  men  and  women,  such  as  rheuma¬ 
tism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder  disorders,  &c.  The 
other  part  is  a  private  treatise  for  men  only.  Both  sent 
upon  application,  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

If  in  or  near  the  city,  take  the  time  to  drop  In  at  my 
office,  that  you  may  see,  examine  and  try  the  Belt.  No 
charge  for  professional  advice,  either  at  my  office  or  by 
mall.  If  you  cannot  call,  write  and  get  the  free  book  by 
return  mail.  It  is  better  than  a  fortune  for  any  one  need¬ 
ing  new  vigor.  Office  hours,  9  to  6;  Sundays.  10  to  1. 

DR.  S.  SANDEN  CO., 

1151  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WINTER  GOUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BROMGHITIS,  AND  CATARRH  SUFFERERS! 


WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK  OF  CURE. 
10,000  Copies  Will  Be  Given  Away  Free. 


This  book  deals  with  most  diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Bronchial 
Tubes  and  Lungs.  It  tells  you  how  to  cure  yourself  quickly  and 
permanently  in  your  own  home  without  medicine.  It  also  fully 
describes  a  remarkable  scientific  discovery  made  by 

SIR  HIRAM  MAXIM 

(The  world-renowned  inventor  of 
the  famous  Maxim  Gun). 

The  Pipe  of  Peace 
and  Maxim  Inhaler 

For  the  Reliet  of  all  Al'ections  of  the  Nose. 

Throat,  Bronchial  Tubes,  and  Lungs. 

No  Medicine.  Simple  Home 
Treatment. 

Welcomed  by  Eminent  Specialists. 

The  principles  embodied  in  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim’s  Pipe  of  Peace  and 
Inhaler  have  the  very  best  Medical 
Sanction,  and  his  invention  has 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Spe¬ 
cialists  to  whom  it  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  aims  not  only  at  the 
relief  of  symptoms,  troublesome, 
painful,  and  sometimes  in  them¬ 
selves  dangerous,  but  also  at  the 
eradication  of  Nose,  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chial,  and  Lung  Troubles. 

Nothing  can  be  more  economical 
or  effectual  than  the  Maxim  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Treatment — Direct  Inhala- 
tiori— -which  conveys  the  vapour  direct  to  the  spot  where  it  is  needed.  It  Is, 
in  fact,  nature’s  cure  carried  by  a  clever  device  to  the  very  part  affected, 
thereby  enabling  all  sufferers  to  obtain  Immediate  relief. 


The_  Book  describing  this  remarkable  new  Home  Treatment  is 
written  in  a  plain-spoken  manner,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
all  sufferers.  Write  at  once  for  your  free  copy  to: — 

SIR  HIRAM  MAXIM’S  SOLE  LICENSEES: 

JOHN  MORGAN  RICHARDS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  (Dept.  Z),  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


£evro^'.c:J.  frcr.i  Z'lT.jfie-nZ  i 


SIR  HIRAM  MAXIM  writes: — "I  would 
not  attach  my  name  to  any  Invention 
which  I  had  not  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved,  and  especially  have  I  concerned 
myself  In  reference  to  these  instruments 
for  Inhalation.’* 
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FER  LEGOLL 

Price  $1.00. 

Small  Bottle 
50  Cents. 

Since  the  earliest  days  iron,  in  various  fofms,  has  been  used  as  a  medicament, 
from  the  primitive  iron  rust  water  to  the  organic  ferruginous  preparations  of 
the  day.  , 

Fer  Legoll  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  compounds  and  blood  purifiers  ever 
produced  by  chemical  science.  It  requires  but  a  single  bottle  to  make  a  change  In 
your  condition  for  the  better. 

It  promotes  general  nutrition. 

It  Increases  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

\It  is  readily  assimilated. 

It  is  well  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 

It  Improves  the  appetite. 

It  produces  no  constipation. 

Above  all,  it  produces  no  discoloration  of  the  teeth. 

PREPARED  BY 

ED.  LEGOLL,  Pharmacist, 

286  Seventh  Avenue  —  Branch,  450  Third  Avenue. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  DRUGGISTS. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

SPECIALTIES: 

Farm  Seeds 

Market  Gardeners’  Seeds 
Florists’  Bulbs,  Plants  and 
Flower  Seeds 

Seeds  for  the  Home  Garden 
Garden  Tools  and  Supplies 
Best  Flower  Seeds  in  America 

CHICAGO :  NEW  YORK : 

84  &  86  Randolph  Str.  25  Barclay  Str. 

Greenhouses:  Western  Springs,  Illinois 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue,  Naming  "Tribune  Almanac.” 
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THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1856 


Capital  and  Surplus  -  $17,000,000 


RICHARD  DELAFIELD,  President. 

GILBERT  G.  THORNE,  Vice-President. 

JOHN  C.  McKEON,  Vice-President. 
JOHN  C.  VAN  CLEAF,  Vice-President. 

MAURICE  H.  EWER,  Cashier. 
WILLIAM  O.  JONES,  Asst.  Cashier. 
WILLIAM  A.  MAIN,  Asst.  Cashier. 
FRED’K  O.  FOXCROFT,  Asst.  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH  T.  MOORE. 
STUYVESANT  FISH. 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER 
EDWARD  C.  HOYT. 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 


CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 
ISAAC  GUGGENHEIM. 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD. 


W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS. 
AUGUST  BELMONT. 
RICHARD  DELAFIELD. 
FRANCIS  R.  APPLETON. 


GILBERT  G.  THORNE. 
JOHN  C.  McKEON. 


RICHARD  H.  WILLIAMS. 
THOMAS  F.  VIETOR. 


A  Live  and  Growing  Bank  in  the  Live  Heart 

of  New  York 

New 

Netherland 

Bank 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Is  a  commercial  bank  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  conducted  by 
business  men  on  sound,  efficient  business  principles,  for  men  and 
women  who  like  to  do  business  in  a  businesslike  way. 

It  is  an  institution  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  controlled  and 
managed  solely  by  its  own  directors,  with  no  outside  affiliations 
whatever. 

NEW  NETHERLAND  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

4  i  WEST  34th  STREET  Near  Broadway 

Capital  $200,000  Surplus  $230,000 


J.  ADAMS  BROWN,  Pres.  JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  Vice-Pres. 

CURTIS  J.  BEARD,  Cashier  LOUIS  S.  BRADY,  Ass’t  Cashier 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


SAFE  DEPOSIT,  SILVER  and  STORASE  VAULTS 
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East  River 
National  Bank 

680  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 


VINCENT  LOESER,  -  -  -  President 
FREDERIC  T.  HUME,  -  Vice  President 
ZENAS  E.  NEWELL,  -  -  -  .  Cashier 
GEO.  E.  HOYER,  -  -  -  Asst.  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


P.  CHAUNCEY  ANDERSON 
DAVID  BANKS 
DAVID  BANKS,  Jr. 


FRANCIS  P.  GRIFFIN 
FREDERIC  T.  HUME 
VINCENT  LOESER 


WILLARD  S.  TUTTLE. 


A  Commercial  Bank 
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THE  WASHINGTON 
TRUST  COMPANY 

of  the  C  it  jr  o_f  e  to  V  o  r  K 
253  BroeLdwa-y 

Postal  Telegraph  Building,  New  York 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $1,800,000 

OFFICERS- 


DAVID  M.  MORRISON,  President. 
GEORGE  AUSTIN  MORRISON,  Vice-President. 
PHINEAS  C.  LOUNSBURY,  Vice-President. 
FRANCIS  H.  PAGE,  Vice-President. 

M.  S.  LOTT,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  PRICE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

G.  W.  TOERGE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 


CHARI.ES  H.  RUSSEEI. 

Rassell  &  Fercy 

PHINEAS  C.  lOUNSBUBY 

Pres.  Merchants  Ex.  Ntl.  Bank 

DAVID  M.  MORRISON 

Late  of  Morrison  &  Putnam 

LDCHrS  K.  WILMERDING 
WUmerding  &  Bisset 

GEORGE  AUSTIN  MORRISON 

Chairman  American  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

HENRY  3.  S.  HALL 
Tlie  Fellows  Co. 

CLARENCE  W.  SEAMANS 

Pres.  Union  Typewriter  Co. 

CARL  SCHEFER 

Schefer,  Schramm  &  Vo^el 

WILLIAM  A.  PUTNAM 
La  e  of  Homans  &  Co. 

CHARLES  M.  CLARK 

Treas.  The  Bradstreet  Co. 


FRANCIS  H.  PAGE 
Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.  JENKINS 
Pres.  M.  Hartley  Co. 

WTLLIAM  BARBOUR 

Pres.  Linen  Thread  Co. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN 

Pres.  U.  S.  Life  Insurance  Co. 

GEORGE  GRAY  WARD 

Vice-Pres.  Commercial  Cable  Co. 

ROBERT  A.  DRYSDALE 

Benedict,  Drysdale  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  F.  WHITING 

Treas.  Whiting  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHILDS 

Vice-Pres.  Am.  Coal  Products  Co. 

BRENT  GOOD 

Pres.  Carter  Medicine  Co. 

JOSEPH  C.  BALDVPIN,  Jr. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.  Amer.  Dye- 
wood  -Co. 
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METROPOLITAN 
TRUST  COMPANY 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


49  Wall  Street,  -  New  York 


THIS  COMPANY  under  its  special  charter  is  authorized 
to  act  as  Executor.  Trustee,  Administrator,  Guardian  and 
Agent;  is  a  legal  Depositor}'  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds, 
and  takes  entire  charge  of  Real  and  Personal  Estates. 

It  acts  also  as  Trustee  under  Mortgages  made  by  Rail¬ 
roads  and  other  Corporations,  as  Transfer  Agent  and  Regis¬ 
trar  of  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

It  receives  accounts  from  Individuals,  Trustees,  Estates 
and  Corporations,  and  attends  diligently  to  business  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

Liberal  rates  of  interest  are  allowed  on  deposits. 


OFFICERS. 


BRAYTON  IVES,  President. 

ANTON  A.  RAVEN,  Vice-President. 
BEVERLY  CHEW,  2d  Vice-President. 
BERTRAM  CRUGER.  Treasurer. 

GEO.  N.  HARTMANN,  Secretary. 

JAMES  F.  McNAMARA,  Trust  Officer. 
RUPERT  W.  K.  ANDERSON,  Ass’t  Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  E.  FRIED,  Ass’t  Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Francis  M.  Bacon, 
William  L.  Bull, 

James  G.  Cannon, 
William  Carpenter. 
Beverly  Chew. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
Henry  W.  DeForest, 
Haley  Fiske, 

J.  Horace  Hardlnc, 
Ersklne  Hewitt. 


Biayton  Ives, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard, 
Bradley  Martin. 
Frederick  T.  Martin, 
Walter  E.  Maynard. 
Ogden  Mills, 

E.  D.  Morgan, 
Richard  Mortimer. 
John  B.  Parsons, 


Charles  M.  Pratt. 
-■Vnton  A.  Raven. 
Korman  B.  Ream, 
George  R.  Sheldon, 
John  W.  Simpson, 
Joseph  J.  Sl'^cum, 
John  T.  Terry, 


Geo.  Henry  Warren. 
Horace  White. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
INSTRUCTION  ■ 


Twelve  First  Class  Gars  for  this  Purpose 


TF  you  will  stop  to  realize  that  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  drive  an  Automobile  has 
opportunities  to  earn  as  high  as  $35.00  per  week, 
you  will  undoubtedly  read  this  page. 

Aijy  man  with  ordinary  intelligence  who 
takes  our  course  in  automobile  instruction  leaves 
us  with  the  gratifying  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
competent  chauffeur. 


Lessons  $1.00  each  or  $25.00  for  full  course 


Crawford  Automobile  Co.* 

of  New  York 

152  West  56th  Street 

Telephone  Columbus  4060 
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HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 


EOtTION 


"Homans’  Self  Propelled  Vehicles”  Ktves  full  details 
on  successful  care,  handling  and  how  to  locate  trouble. 

Beginning  at  the  first  principles  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  then  forward  to  'he  principles  used  In 
every  part  of  a  Motor  Car. 

It  is  a  thorough  course  In  the  Science  of  Automo¬ 
biles.  highly  approved  by  manufacturers,  owners, 
operators  and  repairmen.  Contains  over  400  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  diagrams,  making  every  detail  clear,  writ¬ 
ten  In  plain  language.  Handsomely  bound. 

PRICE  $2  POSTP.\ID. 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  only  way  the  practical  merit  of  this  M.4NCAR 
can  be  given  is  by  an  examination  of  the  book 
itself,  which  we  will  submit  for  examination,  to  be 
paid  for  or  returned,  after  looking  it  over. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  following  agreement,  the  book 
will  be  forwarded: 

A’o  money  in  advance  required.  Sign  and  return. 


Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mail  me  copy  of  Homans’  Automobiles, 
and,  if  found  satisfactory,  I  will  immediately  re¬ 
mit  you  $2.  or  return  the  book  to  you. 

NAME . 

OCCUPATION . 

ADDRESS . 

Tribune  Almanac. 


EVERY  HOME 

Should  Be  Protected  With  a 

“REX” 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

A  Lady  or  Child  Can  Use  the  Rex 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use 

Will  throw  as  good  a  stream  In  ten  years 
as  immediately  after  being  first  charged. 

QUICK  IN  ACTION 

FOR  HOMES,  FACTORIES,  FARMERS,  AUTOS 
AND  MOTOR  BOATS. 


THE  REX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 


Tele — 1245  Cortlandt,  72=74=76  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Everyman’s  Safety  Razor 


The 

handle  la 

scientiflcall7 

correct. 


From  your  dealer 
or  sent,  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  soc. 


50c  Complete  with  0  Blades 

Why  Pay  More  ?  Convince  Yourself ! 

Our  Guarantee Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfactory. 

Our  Motto:  —A  plain  box  with  a  good  razor  is 
better  than  a  fancy  box  with  a  poor  razor. 

No  Better 


Steel  Blade 


at  Any  Price 


EVERYMAN’S  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  H.  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Cable  Express 

Qear  of  154  East  27th  Street. 

Telephone  IVmd.  762 

Baggage  Express 
Trucking  a  Specialty 
Packing  and  Shipping 
City  or  Country 

All  Kinds  of  T ruckhiii^  Horses  for  Sale 
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SAVE  YOUR  EYES 

Bi  usmo  Appliances  for  Artificial  Light 


the  raos  used  and  best  liked  for  orches¬ 
tras.  It  Is  also  the  most  practical  light  Ward  Orchestra  Lamp, 

for  pulpit  use. 

McLeod  Ward  &  Go.,  ISrTn.  ?.* 


Every  Member  of 
Every  Farmer’s  Family 

Can  get  real  Entertainment  and  In¬ 
struction  from  Every  Copy  of  the 

Tribune  Farmer 

The  Practical  Weekly  Farm  Paper. 


Six  Months  -  -  -  50c. 

One  Year  -  -  -  $1.00 


Write  for  special  club  rates  and  samples  to  the 

TRIBUNE  FARMER 

154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Xj  E  -A.  IT 

ITALIAN,  SPANISH.  GERMAN,  FRENCH 

WITHOUT  A  TEACHER 

by  the 

Otto-Sauer>Gaspey  Method 

KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER  AS  THE  BEST. 

Cost  .for  any  language,  complete  with  key,  in  one  volume 


$1.25  POSTPAID 

1  HlTSOD-SASKT-bTOrSaL’lit  ' 

1  reimiEsiijiirofHownHuiwufs 

lOc.  may  be  deducted 

A 

SAWER. 
ITALIAN  > 

if  this  aimanac  is 

1,  OTTO. 

mentioned  when 

1  GERMAN  * 

ordering 

!  COMVERbA-nON-GRAMMAR 

..  '  1 

WYCIL  &  CO. 

1  ' 

wrrHKEy  |l 

83  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

1  WiTH  KCV  • 

RHODE  ISLAND 
STATE  COLLEGE, 

A  College  of  Applied  Science. 

Agrricnltore,  Engineerlngr,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Teachers’  Course  in  Applied  Science. 

Location  healthful  and  beautiful. 
Expenses  moderate.  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements,  Fourteen  Units. 

For  catalogue,  address 

Howard  Edwards,  President, 

KINGSTON,  R.  1. 


Telephone  1541-2  John. 

WILLIAM  F.  ALBEItS, 

Manufacturer 

SPECIAL  BLANKS 

and 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

Loose  Leaf  Devices. 

70-76  Fulton  Street,  NcW  York. 


OossiT'oxre’iS  l!>©‘fcootiT7‘©  .A.§?©j:xcy 

This  agency  is  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  for  the  transaction  of  a 
general  detective  business,  including  that  of  STRIKE  BREAKING,  and  supplying 
guards  for  persons  and  property.  ...  x  *  ^ 

The  conduct  of  its  business  is  governed  by  principles  of  strict  economy, 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  clients,  and  reasonable  and  honest  charges 

for  its  servlces^^^  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephones :  Oay,  2166  John;  Night,  1715  Morningside 
SYLVESTER  F.  COSGROVE,  General  Manager.  FRANK  W.  SCOTT,  Asst.  Man. 


^1  ICC  CB  Positively  removes  Corns  or 
wfniT  Callous  Skin  without  Pain. 


FOR  SALE  AT 

OnO  KOEHLER'S  PHARMACY 
8  8TUYVESANT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  3d  Ave.  and  9th  St.  Uptown 
L  Station,  or  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price,  25  cents. 
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The  Glowing  Garden 
Of  the  Metropolis 

To  the  real  lover  of  the  soil;  to  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  who,  by  the 
instincts  of  nature  born  within  them,  cherish  the  trees,  the  grass  and  the  pure  air. 
Long  Island  opens  up  a  new  life. 

Here  ;t  is  that  over  two  million  people  living  amid  the  beauties  of  productive¬ 
ness,  In  a  country  stretching  out  for  more  than  a  million  acres,  are  brought  elbow 
to  elbow  with  the  throbbing  life  of  a  great  city. 

Take  a  train  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  In  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  leaving 
behind  you  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  overcrowded  city,  and  in  almost  a  twinkling 
you  have  passed  under  the  river  and  out  into  a  beautiful  country. 

The  wants  of  all  are-  here  fulfilled,  whethex_it  is  a  summer  vacation  by  the 
seashore,  or  in  the  thickly  wooded  hills,  or  a  country  home  with  all  its  beauties. 
If  it’s  .sport  you  seek,  here  are  golf  links  famous  the  world  over;  automobile 
roads  of  equal  fame;  and  conditions  unexcelled  for  boating,  bathing  and  fishing, 
and  to  make  these  all  enticing  is  the  ease  and  quickness  by  which  you  can  return 
to  the  city. 

Long  Island  residents  can  make  direct  connection  in  Pennsylvania  Station  for 
points  South  and  West,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  information  concerning  Long  Island  address 

The  General  Passenger  Agent  Lang  Island  Railroad, 

Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York 


TELEPHONE  1739  RECTOR.  ■ 

OTTO  A.  GLASBERG 

AHrorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 

'  NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 
15TH  FLOOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I>  I O  is:  X  3»ar  »  O  O  O  Ij  X.1  E3  CSi- E! 
O^rlislO, 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Law,  and  Conway  Hall  (collegiate 
preparatory).  Separate  faculties. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  


NEWBY  &  EVANS  PIANO  AND  PLAYEfi-PIANOS. 

Quality  unsurpassed.  Established  1882.  Wholesale  and  retail 
warerooms,  East  136th  St.  and  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEWBY  &  EVANS  CO. 


The  Hoe  Chisel  Tooth  Saw 

IVyT  AKES  better  lumber  and  does 
more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  any  other  saw  in  use. 

Ts  equally  adapted  to  cutting  the 
largest  logs  and  edging  the  small¬ 
est  boards. 

Requires  less  power  than  a  solid 
saw,  and  is  far  more  economical  to 
operate. 

Is  so  simple  in  construction  that 
any  sawyer,  however  inexperienced, 
can  keep  it  in  order,  removing  or 
inserting  teeth  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  saves  time,  power  and  hies, 
and  is  always  read}'  for  business. 
Always  retains  its  diameter,  and,  after  a  new  set  of  teeth  is  insert¬ 
ed,  is  in  better  condition  than  an  expert  sawyer  can  put  a  solid  saw  by 
any  known  method. 

We  also  make  the  Best  Solid  Tooth  Saw 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Why  not  buy  your  saws  from  the 
OLDEST  SAW  MANUFACT¬ 
URER  in  America  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world  wide? 

Why  waste  time  experimenting? 

HOE  SAWS  once  used,  you  will 
use  no  others. 

The  best  always  pays  in  the  end. 

R.  HOE 

504  to  520  GRAND  STREET 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


&  CO. 


OVER  75.000  IN  USE. 


Is  unexcelled  for  frozen  timber. 
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MERRIAM  PAPER  COMPANY 

23  Beekman  Street 

Tup^eater  ^  New  York  City 

BOOK  PAPER  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES  A  SPECIALTY. 
ALSO  RULED  HEADINGS  AND  FLAT  PAPERS. 

Please  Correspond  With  Us. 

BE  NOT  DEC¥1V£D  BY  TELEP  -IOnFbOOkI 

We  Are  the  Original  and  Only 

Stephen  Merritt  Burial 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  AND  NINETEENTH  STk>EET 

OUR  ONLY  PHONE-125  CHELSEA 

I'he  Largest  In  the  World  Private  Rooms  &  Chapels  Free 

We  Never  Close.  Our  Only  Phone  1S5  Chelsea. 

REV.  STEPHEN  MERRITT,  President. 

P.  W.  RADCLIFFE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Manager. 


COLE  BROTHERS 

CONTRACTORS  FOR 

Artesian  Weils  and  Water  Supply 

PTJ5IPS  AND  WIND  SHDLS  SDPPI.IED 
Wells  Sank  in  Fartb  or  Rock  any  Depth  Test  Boringrs  for  Water  or  Foundations 
lOS  E'ulton  Street,  New  York 



NEW  YORK  EQO  CASE  CO. 

CAB  rOTS  A  SPECIAtTY 
Wholesale  Dealers  and  Shippers  of 

Second  Hand  Cgg  Cases 

408  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  3239  Bryant. 

liOLMES^DETECTIVE  BUREOT 

150  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  general  Detective  business  transacted  for  Corporations,  Banks.  Mercantile 

Houses,  Attorneys  and  Private  Individuals.  -  Competent  male  and 

female  operators,  body-guards  and  uniformed  men  furnished  at  short  notice. 
Telephone,  3356  Beekman  F.  W.  HOLMES,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

AS^YERS~AND  CHEMISTS. 

RICKETTS  &  BANKS 

ASSAYERS  AND  CHEMISTS, 

104  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tests  of  Ores,  Metals,  Minerals,  Waters  and  other  Materials. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MINES. 
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French  Gold 
Electric  Lamp 

Wood  carving,  Loula 
XIV.  Completely  fit¬ 
ted,  with  silk  pleated 
shade,  12  in.  Choice  of 
colons — old  rose,  brown, 
green. 

$6.00  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y. 


IDEAL 

Gas  &  Electric  Fixture  Co. 

HENRY  FERRNANDO,  Gen.  Mgr. 

224-230  Canal  Street, 

fMEW  YORK. 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  for 
HOME.  OFFICE  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


For  Your  Special  Requirements 
Address  Our  Designing  Dept. 

MENTION  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC. 


ARTIFICIAL  HUMAN  EYES 


SHEI.L.  and  FCXl.  BACK  REFORM  ETE8  Made  to 
Order.  Satisfaction  ^aranteed.  Also  carry  large 
•stock  of  both  on  hand.  Address  for  partlcula'-s. 


CHARLES  FRIED. 

36  East  33d  St.,  near  4th  Aye., 

Kew  Xork  City,  N.  T. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  T. 


established  1860 


TELEPHOICE  636  FRANKLIN 

SAMUEL  WEIL  &  SON 

Manufactnrers  of 

Patent  Machine-Made  Paste,  Sizings 
Liquid  Gum  and  Glues 

194  and  196  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


RUNNING  WaTFR  in  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOME.  No  Attention.  No  Expense: 

AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Large  Plants  for  Towns,  Institutions,  Railroad  Tanks. 
Water  Pumped  b.y  Water  Power  for  IRRIG.ATION.  No 
Wearing  Parts.  Runs  Continuously.  Automatic. 

Operates  with  18  Inches  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet 
for  each  foot  fall,  80  per  cent,  efficiency  developed. 
OVER  8.000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Our  specialty  is  equipping  country  places  with  com¬ 
plete  system  water  work,  extending  to  Stable,  Green¬ 
houses.  Lawns.  Fountains  and  Formal  Gardens. 

Catalogue  and  Estimates  Free. 

RIFE  AUTO  VIATIC  RAM  CO.,  2548  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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HUBER’S 


PRINTING 

INKS 


Are  made  from  the  best  raw  material,  Colors,  Varnishes  and  Dryers.  These,  from 
the  bottom  up,  are  carefully  manufactured  and  scientifically  and  harmoniously 
made  into  printing  ink  under  Huber’s  personal  supervision.  This  is  the  reason  why 
HUBER’S  PRINTING  INKS  are  the  best  and  most  reliable  inks  known  in  the  trade. 

When  you  buy  HUBER’S  PRINTING  INKS,  you  buy  direct.  Direct  from  the 
color  maker  and  direct  from  the  varnish  maker.  You  eliminate  the  cost  of  selling, 
packing  and  shipping  these  materials,  besides  the  middleman's  profits. 

HUBER’S  PRINTING  INKS  are  least  off-setting  and  non-peeling.  They  save 
slip-sheeting  and  extra  washing-up  where  other  inks  require  It.  Why  not  save 
this  expense? 

HUBER’S  PRIN’TING  INKS  retain  their  lustre.  Therefore  they  retain  or 
bring  back  your  customer. 

WHY  NOT  TRY  THEM? 


J.  M.  HUBER 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printing  Inks,  Dry  Colors  and 

Varnishes 

150  WORTH  ST.  AND  S-4-5-6  MISSION  PEACE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  BOSTON.  MASS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
360  Dearborn  St.  133  Pearl  St.  200  S.  Fifth  St.  113-15  Vine  St. 


26  mu  ST. 

New 


Tncubators,  Brooders  and  the  most  complete  line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Supplies  in  New  York,  including  Foods,  Remedies,  etc.; 
also  everything  you  wish  in  Dog  Foods,  Remedies,  Hampers, 
etc.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Gold  Fish,  Aquariums  and 
supplies.  Songbirds,  Cages  and  supplies.  Thoroughbred 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Pheasants,  Pea  Fowds,  Swans,  etc. 

Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  Is  Free. 


THE 

UNITED 

'J 

COMPANY 
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“VARICOSE  VEINS,”  ETC. 

Those  afflicted  with  Varicose  conditions  obtain  sure  relief  from 
wearing  our  perfect-fitting  Elastic  Hosiery.  My  long  experience 
in  adjusting  Elastic  Stockings.  Knee  Caps,  Anklets,  etc.,  enables 
me  to  give  every  satisfaction  to  both  physician  and  patient. 
Those  troubled  with  Rheumatism  and  swelling  in  the  lower  limbs 
will  derive  much  benefit  by  using  Elastic  Stockings,  etc.  While 
my  Elastic  Hosiery  is  made  of  the  best  of  materials,  the  prices 
are  indeed  very  moderate.  Elastic  Stockings  from  $2.  Mall  orders 
promptly  executed.  Competent  female  attendant  In  Ladies'  De¬ 
partment.  Hours — 9  to  5.  See  page  794. 

A.  PARKS  BLACK.  G.  M. 

Dept.  E.  H.  (Expert  In  Elastic  Hosiery,  Etc.) 

523  Sixth  Avenue,  at  31st  St.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PATENTS  "^Tl^oveS^the^^  world 

"  ^""senrfor“o«"““"”  HINTS  TO  INVENTORS. 

This  bock  may  halp  you  to  make  MONEY. 


We  mail  it  FREE. 


OO- , 

Solicitors  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Paten  ts. 

240  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  Garry  in  Stock  a  Large  and  Complete  Line  of 

PAPER  and  cardboard 

FOR  PRiynNG.  LITHOGRAPHING.  ETC. 

FOR  THE  NEXT  JOB  YOU  ORDER 

ASK  YOUR  PRINTER 

TO  SUBMIT  SAMPLES  FROM  OUR  STOCK. 


BEEKMAN  PAPER  AND  CARD  COMPANY, 

_ 56  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. _ 

WHEN  IN  A  RIT S  H 


write  or  'PHONE  THE 


HONEST  WORK 
AT  HONEST  PRICES. 


iXL  PRINTING  CO. 

20  FULTON  STREET,  Telephone,  2102  JOHN 


I  FA  DM  TFI  Fr'PAPUV  MORSE  and  WIRELESS  at  home  with 
1_E.A.1\.1>  I  rl  I  OMNTGKAPH  ACTOM.ATIC  TEACHER 

-trifling  cost.  Sends  you  messages  without  limit  auto- 
asily  become  expert.  Price  $2.00.  Catalog  free. 

Omnigraph  Mfg.  Co.  39  Cortlaiidt®8tJS!“‘ .^®'New  York 


in  half  usual  tlm 
^  matically- 
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Why  Is  41  &  43  Vesey  St. 

A  Household  Word 

When  Groceries 
Are  Spoken  Of? 

BECAUSE 

Tou  can  get  the  best  teas,  the  best  cof¬ 
fees.  the  best  butter,  the  best  cheese, 
the  best  flour,  the  freshest  eggs,  the 
best  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
flnest  olive  oil  (sold  only  in  full  measure 
bottles  and  tins);  absolutely  pure  altar 
wines  and  k  choice  assortment  of  cigars 
and  the  largest  assortment  of  the  best 
groceries  in  the  city  to  select  from. 

All  full  weight,  sold  without  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  any  kind. 

I  Import  Shaw’s  Limerick  Bacon. 
Hams,  Jowis  and  Feet. 

Callanan’s  Magazine  and  price  list 
mailed  on  request. 

L.  J.  Callanan, 

41  and  43  Vesey  St., 
New  York  City. 

Telephones:  Cortlandt,  8585.  8586. 


THOMAS  RUSSELL 
&S0N 

441  Pearl  St.,  New  York  Gity. 

BOOKBINDING 

Large  editions  in  leather, 
cloth  and  paper  bindings 
our  specialty. 


THUMB  INDEXING 


Estimates  cheerfully  given 
upon  application. 


SIMON  LEWALD 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

BUTCHER 

PRIME  MEATS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

STORES  AT 

Second  Ave.  and  25th  Street 
Second  Ave.  and  31st  Street 
First  Ave.  near  14th  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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C.  H.  Denison’s 

INDEXES. 

A  maximum  of  convenience  for 
a  minimum  of  money.  Applied  to 
all  books  of  reference,  technical 
and  scientific,  trade  catalogues. 

Telephone  Directories. 

Also  Flat  and  Loose  Leaf  Indexing. 

D.  T.  S.  DENISON 

152  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  150  Gramercy. 


Oor*^vi.l©ia.t 


Find  relief  In  our  true-fitting 
preventing  the  accumulation 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
surrounding  muscles.  Cures 
nia,  Appendicitis,  etc.  Come 
physician  or  otherwise,  for 
Belt  made.  I  also  make 
riding  purposes,  and  also  for 
tra  support  Is  required.  .  I 
fitting  Scrotum  Supporters 
are  used  for  Stage  purposes, 
etc. 

OBESITY  BELTS,  from  $3. 
Hours — 9  to  5.  Dept.  C.  B. 


ABDOMINAL  BELTS — by  reducing  the  ab.  omeii.  thereby 

of  superfluous  flesh.  Supports 
and  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
Backache;  also  prevents  Her- 
to  me.  either  through  your 
the  best  Obesity  or  Kidney 
special  Abdominal  Belts  for 
professional  people,  where  ex¬ 
make  a  specialty  of  perfect 
and  Jockey  Straps,  such  as 
Athletes,  Horsemen,  Golfers. 
SCROTUM  SUPPORTS, 
from  75c.  See  Page 
Competent  female  attendant 
in  Ladles'  Department. 

AP  A  U'K'C  TJT  A  Expert  in  Abdominal  Supports.  Etc., 

•  A  AArVJVO  Vj.  iVl.|623  Sixth  Ave..  at  31st  St..  N.Y.,  U.S.A 


NASON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

71  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Steam,  Hydraulic,  Qas,  Refrigerating  and 
Sanitary  Engineering  Supplies  and  Specialties 

Nason  STEAM  Traps, 

Glue  Heaters,  Balanced  Valves, 

High  Pressure  Radiators, 

House  Heating  Boilers,  Water  Feeders,  Etc. 
Complete  Catalogue — Complete  Stoek. 


TEL,  1064  STUYVESANT.  FORTY-FIRST  YEAR.  CABLE :  MANSIJON,  N.  Y. 

FULLER’S  N.  Y.  DETECTIVE  BUREAU. 

A  GENERAL  SERVICE  FOR  ALL  SECTIONS  AND  CAUSES. 

LICENSED  AND  BONDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Reliable  Agents  Principal  Cities  United  States  and  Europe. 

A  TACTFUL,  KESOCKCEFUL  AND  MODERATE  SERVICE. 

Address  J.  M.  FULLER,  Principal,  866  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  RING 


Copyright,  1894,  ’5,  ’6 ;  1902,  ’4  and  1909. 
hy  TF.  G.  Brownson. 


Reference,  Northern  National  Bank,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  following  diseases  are  caused  by  acid  in  ibe  blood  and  are  cured  by  this 
ring,  which  takes  from  one  day  to  two  weeks,  after  the  ring  commences 
to  work;  according  to  disease  and  circumstances.  The  ring  and  the  acid 
create  an  electro-chemical  action,  removing  the  excess  of  add,  which  cures  the 
disease  and  will  keep  it  cured. 


Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes — it  is  not  a  habit  with  children.  Chorea — St. 
Vitus’s  Dance.  Chlorosis — green  sickness — Painful  and  Excessive  Monthly  Periods. 
Uremia,  Syncope,  Epilepsy,  Nervous  Prostration,  Nosebleed,  Internal  Hemorrhages, 
Rhinulith — a  stony  concretion  formed  in  nose — Adenoids,  Polypus,  Cataract,  Goitre, 
Whooping  Cough.  Rheumatism — inflammatory.  Gout,  Lumbago,  Articular,  Sciatic, 
Muscular,  Asthma,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Neuritis,  Valvular  Rheumatism  of  Heart, 
Rheumatic  Fever,  Rheumatic  Paralysl.s — Brain,  Hair,  Eyes,  Ears,  Limbs.  Pen, 
Operators,  Typewriters.  Dropsy,  Obesity,  Fatty  Degeneration  of  Heart.  Appen¬ 
dicitis — Inflammation  of  Bowels,  Chronic  Dysentery,  Acidity  of  Stomach,  which 
causes  the  worst  kind  of  constipation — the  other  is  caused  by  liver  disease.  Can¬ 
cer — carcinoma.  Cancerous  Tumors,  Congestion  of  Kidneys.  Stone  in  Bladder, 
Prostatitis.  Gravel,  Gall-Stone,  Calculi.  Deposit  on  Teeth,  White  Spots  on  Nalls, 
Psoriasis,  Salt  Rheum.  Varicose  Veins  and  ulcers.  Varicocele — varicose  veins  in 
scrotum.  Varicose  Veins  and  Ulcers  in  Rectum — often  mistaken  for  piles  and 
fissure  The  after  effects  of  Diphtheria,  Scarlet,  Typhoid  and  Malarial  Fevers. 

This  ring  is  not  a  cure-all.  The  ring  will  not  cure  liver  disease  and  none  of 
the  liver  diseases. 

The  ring  will  not  work — deposit  on  ring  and  finger — unless  it  Is  necessary,  but 
when  It  is  necessary,  it  will  work  every  second  day  and  night,  if  It  Is  a  good  fit 
and  Is  used  and  cleaned  as  directed. 

Price  $2.U0:  Gold-covered  J4.00.  By  Mall  or  will  send  by  Express,  Collect  on 
Delivery,  if  you  wish  to  pay  charges.  Send  paper  size  of  finger.  Agents  wanted  at 
places  not  taken.  Send  for  additional  information.  The  $2.00  ring  is  sold  on  a 
three  weeks’  guarantee:  ring  can  be  returned  and  money  will  be  refunded  if  not 
aallsfactory.  Not  for  sale  by  Jewelers  or  druggists.  Any  person  who  uses  our 
name  or  copies  from  our  advertising  is  fraudulently  trying  to  do  business  on  the 
reputation  of  this  ring  and  will  be  prosecuted. 

This  ring  Is  not  for  sale  by  wholesale  houses  or  any  person  advertising  cheap 
rings  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  us  and  our  authorized  agents. 

PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  RHEUMATIC.  KIDNEY  AND  ALL  ACID 
DISEASES  HAVE  EXPERIMEN’fED  FOR  HUNDREDS  OP  YEARS  AND  SPENT 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  TAKING  AND  APPLYING  REMEDIES.  The  time  Will 
certainly  come  when  intelligent  people  will  not  submit  to  be  experimented  with,  to 
see  if  a  medicine  can  be  made  to  cure  acid  diseases. 

Any  reputable  physician  will  advise  you  that  a  permanent  cure  in  that  manner 
is  impossible,  as  the  acid  Is  lisbie  to  accumulate  again  at  any  time,  after  you  quit 
using  the  best  remedies  or  any  other  treatment.  That  acid  m  the  blood  caused.a 
limited  number  of  diseases  has  always  been  admitted,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  an  excess  of  acid  Is  the  cause  of  so  many  diseases  of  hitherto  unknown 
pathology  has  been  a  revelation  to  the  medical  profession. 

By  the  use  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Ring  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  an 
electro-chemical  action,  as  It  acts  directly  on  the  acid;  reducing  the  intensity  anj 
quantity,  until  there  is  no  surplus,  when  the  ring  will  quit  working,  and  will  work 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  acid  reduced. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  RING  CO. 

1225  Monroe  St.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

000 
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FOR  NEURASTHENIA  AND  VITAL  DECAY 

A  RcMEDV- for  DEPLETED  NERVE  FORCE,  DESPONDENCY.  MELANCHOLIA, 
IMPOTENCY,  locomotor  ATAXIA ,  SEXUAL  PARALYSIS  AND  ALL  FORME 

OFNERVOIJS  PROSTRATION  A/'IO  ANAEMIA  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  CAUSE 

Patients  recover  from  disease  only  when 
the  resistance  of  the  body  is  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  disease.  The  patient  must  be 
treated  and  not  the  disease,  so  it  must  be  the 
aim  of  every  conscientious  treatment  to  con¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  the  vital  forces. 

Capricorn  Brand  Goat  Lymph  Tablets 

are  not  a  cure  all"  but  they  work  in  harmony 
with  nature  in  restoring  vitality. 

They  are  also  used  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism. 

If  not  at  your  druggist’s  will  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Booklet  free. 

CL'A.RANT£ED  -NUER  THE  PURE  FOOO  AND  0SU&6  ACT  jaNE3CV:lS06  SEniALNaHSER  14190 

ij  PRICE  OOSE 

«  2^.00  PER  BOX  manufact.^hn  0I\E  X^BS_E.T 

•  ONLv  ^ 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.A. 
sale:  By  a lc  pciocAfAssfyB  l/oo /-sr-s. 


ROMEIKE’S 

Press  Clipping  Bureau 

We  will  show  you  how  Press  Clippings  can  be  used  to 
your  advantage. 

Press  Clippings  are  always  interesting  and  profitable,  they 
are  indispensable  to  professional  and  business  men  alike. 

Authors,  artists,  actors,  singers  and  society  leaders  are 
supplied  with  reviews  and  criticisms. 

We  collect  obituary  notices  and  bind  them  in  scrapbooks. 

Lawyers,-  bankers,  brokers,  financial  institutes  depend 
largely  on  quick  information  from  the  columns  of  the  press ; 
we  supply  them. 

To  the  manufacturer  we  show  through  the  Clippings  new 
markets  for  his  products. 

The  inventor,  the  politician,  the  social  reformer,  in  fact 
all  who  attract  the  attention  of  the  press  are  informed  and  kept 
up  to  date  by  Press  Clippings. 

A  postal  card  will  tring  all  the  information. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  Inc. 

110-112  West  26th  St.  -  -  -  New  York  City 

Telephone,  8933  Madison  Square 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  PHIEADELPHIA 

FRANK  T.  MORRILL  &  CO. 

14  Coenties  Slip,  New  York  City 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Printing  and  Lithographic 

^INKS= 

Newspaper  Perfecting  Press  Ink— one  of  our  special- 
ties— is  used  by  the  leading  papers  in  the  United  States. 
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Massage  and  Hourly  Nursing 

ARTHUR  G.  BLOOD,  R.N. 

Graduate  of  Mills  Training  School  (Bellevue  Hospital) 

Manual,  Electrical  and  Vibratory  Body  and  Facial  Mas¬ 
sage,  Swedish  movements.  Alcohol  rubs,  Baths  of  all  kinds. 
Catheterizations,  Irrigations,  Enemas.  Assist  at  operations 
and  do  Surgical  Dressings  as  ordered. 


TREATMENTS  GIVEN  IN  PATIENT’S  HOME 
OR  AT  MY  OFFICE  BY  APPOINTMENT. 


Dr.  Joseph  Bissell  )  i  Dr.  Charles  Dana 

Dr.  Harlow  Brooks  r  References  -J  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Stimson 

Dr.  C.  J.  CoUes  )  (  Dr.  Frederick  Townsend 

269  West  136th  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  Booklet.  Telephone  Audubon  4591. 


OBESITY  QUICKLY  AND  SAFELY  CURED. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  TRY  THE  NEW  KRESSLIN  TREATMENT. 

.Tust  Send  Ymir  Address  and  a  Supply  Will  Be  Sent  Von  Free — Bo  It  To-Bay. 

PAT  people  need  no  longer  despair,  for  there  Is  a  home  remedy  to  be  had  that  will 
^  quickly  and  safely  reduce  their  weight,  and,  tn  order  to  prove 

that  It  does  take  oft  superfluous  flesh  rapidly  and  without  harm, 
a  trial  treatment  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  those  who  ap¬ 
ply  for  It  by  simply  sending  name  and  address.  It  Is  called  the 
KRESSLIX  TREATMENT,  and  many  people  who  have  used  It 
have  been  reduced  as  much  as  a  pound  a  day,  often  forty 
pounds  a  month  when  large  quantities  of  fat  were  to  he  taken 
oft.  No  person  Is  so  fat  but  what  It  will  have  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  and  no  matter  where  the  excess  fat  Is  located — stomach, 
bust,  hips,  cheeks,  neck — It  will  quickly  vanish  without  exer¬ 
cising,  dieting,  or  In  any  way  Interfering  with  your  customary 
habits.  Rheumatism.  Asthma,  Kidney  and  Heart  Troubles 
leave  as  fat  Is  reduced.  It  does  It  In  an  ABSOLUTELY  HARM¬ 
LESS  way.  for  there  Is  not  an  atom  In  the  treatment  that  Is 
not  beneflcial  to  all  the  organs.  So  send  name  and  address  to 
Dr.  J.  Splllenger.  Dept.  1384  E.  41  West  2.%th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  you  will  receive  a  large  trial  treatment  free,  together 
with  an  Illustrated  book  on  the  subject  and  letters  of  Indorse¬ 
ment  from  those  who  have  taken  the  treatment  at  home  and 
reduced  themselves  to  normal.  .All  this  will  be  sent  without  one 
cent  to  pay  In  any  chape  or  form.  Let  him  hear  from  you  promptly. 


This  represents  the 
effect  the  Kresslln 
Treatment  has  had 
In  hundreds  of  cases. 
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NO  MORE  BALD  HEADS  ? 


Baltimore  Specialist  Says  Baldness  Is 
Unnecessary  and  Offers  to  Prove  It. 

BALTIMORE  (Special).— The 
intense  interest  in  the  wonderful 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  in 
Baltimore  and  other  cities  by  Will¬ 
iam  Chas.  Keene,  president  of  the 
Lorrimer  Institute,  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Many  cases  of  baldness 
and  faded  hair  of  years’  standing 
have  been  remedied  by  the  remark¬ 
able  preparation  being  distributed 
from  Mr.  Keene’s  laboratory,  and 
its  fame  is  spreading  far  and  wide 
and  thousands  of  persons  are  using 
this  remarkable  hair  food  with  grat¬ 
ifying  results. 

What  makes  this  treatment  more 
popular  is  the  fact  that  free  trial 
outfits  are  sent  by  mail  prepaid. 
Those  who  wish  to  try  it  are 
strongly  advised  to  write  to  Mr. 
Keene  at  the  Lorrimer  Institute, 
Branch  579,  Baltimore,  Md.  They 
will  receive  the  full  trial  outfit  free 
of  charge  and  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  hair  which  will  put 
them  on  the  road  to  a  rapid  and 
certain  improvement. 
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This  valuable  medical 
book  tells  in  plain, 
simple  language  how 
Consumption  can  be 
cured  in  your  own 
home.  If  you  know  of 
any  one  suffering  from 
Consumption,  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma  or 
any  throat  or  lung  trouble, 
or  are  yourself  afflicted,  this  book 
help  you  to  a  cure.  Even  if  you 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
and  feel  there  is  no  hope,  this  book  will  show  you 
how  others  have  cured  themselves  after  all  reme¬ 
dies  they  had  tried  failed,  and  they  believed  their 
case  hopeless. 

Write  at  once  to  the  Yonkerman  Consump^ 
tion  Remedy  Co.,  4572  Water  St.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  and  they  will  gladly  send  you  the 
book  by  return  mail  free  and  also  a  generous 
supply  of  the  New  Treatment,  absolutely 
free,  for  they  want  every  sufferer  to  have  this 
wonderful  remedy  before  it  is  too  late.  Don’t  wait 
Write  today.  It  may  mean  the  saving  of  your  life. 


800 


A.  J.  DITMAN, 

Manufacturer  of 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 


Crutches,  Leg  and  Ankle  Braces 


ELASTIC  HOSIERY, 
ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS, 

TRUSSES. 

Appliances  to  Correct  Deformities, 

ARCH  SUPPORTERS. 
SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES, 
SHOULDER  BRACES. 

A.  J.  DITMAN, 

2  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y. 
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L’lbal  &  Co., 

Architectural  Sculptors,  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Plasterers. 

415-419  E.  54th  St.,  New  York. 


I  he  riarion  ■ 
llarland  '  1 
Col  fee  Pol  I 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  I 
1  COFFEE  MACHINE  ] 

I  year  coffee  hererue  In  fire 

- ..  .  ...  ..  . 


mltioiea  wituwnt  fuic  _ _ 

Hewexlof  no  ffiaobinery'tvo  gla 
pena  to  breok-uo  tobea  to  riog 


eud  get  fool.  Joat  uae  wator  ondl 
floe  CToand  coffee-ihat'a  elLl 
It  loakea  better  coffee  bereragel 
then  e  glO  meebtae  or  perroUtor.l 
I  Try  one  from  yoor  dealer  or  tbel 
1  aUe  yOQ  iney  ai-lect  will  be.  de  1 
I  Itrer^  free,  by  expreea.  to  any' 
I  addresa  e*—  -*  - •** 


_  -alt  of  the  blltalanp^S 

(aod  6fty  cea'a  addUioual  »lie-  ■ 
wbere)  at  the  followiog  prlref  I 
4  C'lp  Site  fl  qt.)  .  .  .  ft.lO  I 

I  8-tlop  Rtae  (2  qia.)  ,  .  gl  M  I 

I  12  C 'pSice  (3  qti.)  ..<(.'20  | 

I  Trial  Slf  2  rap..(l  pt.)  gi.SS  1 

I  NarlMi  ttarfaod  wHicat  *'Ia  ay 
ft  eyiatea  U  baa  to  eqaaL" 

I  SILVER  &  COMPANY 
■  300  Hewes  SL.  BrooVlyn.  N.  Y. 

^  Atk  for  Booklet 


AUTOMOBILE 

TIRES 

We  save  you  on  an  average 
50%  off  the  regular  price 

Don’t  buy  Auto  Tires  until  you 
write  us.  We  save  you  dollars, 
not  pennies.  We  issue  a  new  cut 
price  list  every  two  weeks.  Mail 
orders  filled  quickly. 

ANCHOR  TIRE  CO, 

A.  H.  KASNER 
111  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Weak  Ankles 
Nathan’s 
Patent 
Venti¬ 
lating 
Corset 
Angle 
Support 


Without 


Good  for  sprained 
ankles,  children 
learning  to  walk. 
Skating  and  Athlet¬ 
ics.  Are  recom¬ 
mended  by  surgeons 
and  physicians. 


With. 


Nathan’s  Patent 
-Anti-Crooked 
Heel  Cushion 
Keeps  shoes  from 
running  over.  Worn 
Inside  of  shoes. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to 
walk  with  them. 

Price.  36c.  pair, 
all  sizes. 


N.ATHAN  NOVEXTY  CO..  86  Beade  St- 
New  York  City. 


FOOT  SPECIALTIES 

I  The  arch  of  the  foot  Is  held 
together  by  various  sets  of  lig¬ 
aments  whose  tendency  is  to 
droop  and  weaken.  This  causes 
pain  In  the  muscles  of  feet  and 
ankles,  and  often  extending  to 
calf.  knee,  hip  and  back.  The 
relief  Is  simply  by  the  Inser¬ 
tion  In  the  shoe  of 
Nathan’s  Flexible-Cnshioned 
No-Metal  Arch  Support. 

It  Is  easily  adjusted  to  any  shoe  and 
flexes  readily  with  the  muscles  of  the  foot. 
Equipped  with  Nathan’s  Arch  Supports  any 
one  can  enjoy  walking  without  the  slightest 
annoyance  from  sore  feet.  The  supports 
should  be  worn  by  every  one  to  protect  the 
arch.  If  It  be  strong,  and  to  relieve  and 
strengthen  It,  If  It  be  weak.  Send  for 
booklet  W.  A.  on  our  various  ankle  sup¬ 
ports.  arch  supports,  heel  cushions,  etc.  It 
tells  a  simple  method  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  falling  arch  or  flat  foot. 
FREE  on  request. 
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WIRELESS  APPARATUS 


TRAOe  maAk 


[a  Square  Dead  I 


Electrical  Supplies  and 
Specialties 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue 


FLETCHER-STANLEY  COMPANY 

32  &  34  F  rankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK 


TEt.  CHELSEA  6618  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 

HAMMOND  &  GO. 

EXPRESS  AND  TRUCKMEN 

212  &  214  WEST  31ST  STREET 


Theatrical  Transfer  New  York  City 
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TO  ENJOY  A  GOOD 


DINNER  entertainment 

The  GARDEN 


Broadway — 7th  Av. — 50th  St.  (Subway  Station). 
THE  SPOT  THAT  CARE  FORGOT 

The  only  real  Bohemian  Restaurant  in  Town. 

“A  Corner  in  Paris” — Thursdays.  “Gala  Night  in  Bohemia.” 


SUPERB  CUISINE 

Prompt  service  ;  moderate 
prices ;  carte  du  jour  noon  till 
nine ;  a  la  carte  all  hours.  Souve¬ 
nirs  for  the  ladies. 


MUSICAL  CONCERTS 

Best  professional  talent  with 
original  chimes.  Private  dining 
rooms.  Telephone,  6396 — Colum¬ 
bus. 


Telephone  -j  ^  Spring 


J.  S.  BAILEY  &  CO. 

PORK  PRODUCTS 


F resh  Beef.  Delicatessen 

Lak.mb.  &c.  Specialties 

Poultry  and  FisK 

Hudson  and  Christopher  Sts.  -  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOd 


Do  You  Know  That  the 

sporting  Page 

of  the  I 

New-York  Tribune 

IS  IT! 

If  you  don’t  think  so,  be  a  sport, 

TRY  IT! 

ONE  GENT  Daily  in  New  York  City 
Elsewhere  Two  Gents 
By  Mail  50c.  per  Month  (daily  only) 
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A  FREE  SAMPLE 


will  be  sent  by  request  to  all  readers  of  The 
Tribune  to  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  this 
wonderful  purifier. 


Don4  Delay!  Send  for  Sample  Now! 


BLOOD  PURIFIER 

The  ideal  Peppermint  Laxative  Candy 

“PARTOLAX” 

The  “pARTOLAX”  candy  means  a  new  leaf  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  means  a  new  life  for  the  dyspeptic  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whcle  world.  Years  of  study  and  chemical  re¬ 
search  have  enabled  us  to  produce  the  only  ideal  laxa- 
jtive  of  the  world,  which  delicious  candy  is  so  different 
jfrom  all  other  laxatives  known,  and  in  proportion  will 
be  enjoyed  by  a  child  or  a  delicate  woman  just  as  wel 
as  by  a  man  having  a  case  of  stubborn 
constipation,  being  in  action  very  ef-^ 
fective  for  all.  Partolax  acts  gent-/ 
ly  _  and  thoroughly  without  any 
pain,  griping  or  any  way  disturb¬ 
ing  the  natural  functions,  and 
therefore  may  be  employed  with 
greater  freedom  than  the  ordinary 
laxatives,  many  of  which  con¬ 
tain  poisonous  drugs. 


PARTOLAX”  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

160  SECOND  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

"PAKTOLAX”  IS  PUT  TP  IN  23c.,  60c.  AND  $1.00  BOXES. 
GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE  PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT, 

JUNE  SO,  1906.  SERIAL  No.  20097 
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Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Refiners  and  Dealers 
In  All  Products  of  Petroleum 

DEPOTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
Buffalo  Rochester  Albany  Syracuse 

Jamestown  Bingrhamton  Utica  Elmira 

DEPOTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

56  New  St.  Foot  of  Kast  10th  St.  610-612  West  46th  St.  Foot  of  East  120th  St. 

DEPOTS  IN  BROOKUyN 

Foot  of  N.  10th  St.  Greenpolnt  Aye.  and  Newtown  Creek.  Cor.  Bond  and  1st  Sts. 
Prom  which  all  grades  of  Petroleum  are  delivered  by  tank  wagons, 
barrels,  cases  and  cans,  drums,  etc. 


Where  Launches  May  Get  Gasoline: 

STATEN  ISUAND  EONG  ISLAND 


Port  Richmond 
Tottenvllle 
Princess  Bay 
Great  Kills 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
City  Island 
Portchester 
New  Roohelle 

Tarrytown  (Tarrytown  Yacht  Club) 

Yonkers 

Mamaroneck 

Clason  Point 

141st  St.  and  N.  River,  N.  Y.  City 


Rockaway  Point 
Greenport 
Lloyds  Neck 
Montauk 
Northport 

Cold  Sprlner  Harbor 
Glenwood  Landing 
Fisher’s  Island 
Canarsie 

(Perry  Horton) 
Ulmer  Park, 

Gravesend  Bay 


Port  Washington 

(Manhasset  Bay  Yacht 
Club) 

Oyster  Bay 

(Oyster  Bay  Canal  & 
Dock  Co.) 

College  Point 

(Knickerbocker  Yacht 
Club) 

Bayville 
Port  Jefferson 
Huntington  Harbor 


Perfection  Smokeless 
Oil  Heaters 


STANDARD  ROAD  OIL 

Roadbed  OH.  now  so  generally  used  for  laying  dust  and  improving  conditions  of 
roads  throughout  the  country,  may  be  obtained  In  any  quantities  upon  application 
to  26  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Cr.  am  vviili  Peroxide 

Then  let  this  grease¬ 
less,  disappearing 
cream  reveal  to  you 
a  month  of  its  charm¬ 
ing  magic — how  it  clears 
and  whitens  the  skin, 
smooths  out  wrinkles,  ban¬ 
ishes  blackheads,  tan  and  freck¬ 
les.  Don’t  sigh  for  beauty,  get  it. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  OXY. 

BELL  CHEMICAL  CO 

116th  St,,  New  York  City. 

TELEPHONE  MURRAY  HTLE  6730 


MADAME 
Let  Us 
Send  You 
Jar  of  this 
Dream  of  a 
Cream 

For  25c.  we  will 
pcnd  a  full-size 
Jar  of  OXT. 
prepaid.  If  you 
will  give  us 
\  the  name 
\  of  your 
dealer. 


BAGGAGE  DELIVERED 


TO  ALL  POINTS 

TEfLJ^Sy'LVA^IA  EXT'RESS 

MOTOR  TRUOK.S 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 


OFFICE 

143-145  WEST  33rd  STREET 

BET.  6TH  *  7TH  AYES. 


NEW  YORK 


Whether  you  are 
A  New  Yorker  or  not 

_  You  have  probably  noticed  that 

The  New-York  Tribune 

is  the  fastest  growing  paper  in  New  York 


Only  One  Cent 
in  New  York 


Two  Cents 
Elsewhere 
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TELEPHONE  1613  GRAMERCY 


BULL’S  HEAD 

Sale  and  Exchange  Stable 
150  East  24tK  Street 

Bet.  Third  and  Lexington  Aves.  ’  NEW  YORK. 

Horses,  Wagons  and  Harness  of  Every  Description 
FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

TELEP.40NE  MADISON  2711 

NASSAU  SALE  AND 
COMMISSION  STABLES 

Draft,  Express  and  Delivery  Horses 

Seasoned  Cobs,  Saddle  Horses, 
Trotters  and  Pacers 

157  East  25th  St,  NEW  YORK 


III 


“Merchant’s  Old  Method” 

(Open  Hearth  Base) 

High-Grade 

Roofing  Plates 


THIS  ROOFING  PLATE  IS 
RECOGNIZED  BY  LEADING 
architects  and  ENGI¬ 
NEERS  AS  BEING  THE 
NERY  BEST  PROCURABLE 

IT  IS  CONSIDERED  SO  BY 
THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  VARIOUS  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  and  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  DEPARTMENTS 


IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE 
AND  OF  UNIFORM  QUALITY 

Brass  and  Copper 

Tubes,  Sheets,  Rods, 

SEAMLESS  BRAWN  TUBES, 
SHEET  BRASS  FOR  SPINNING, 
STAMPING  AND  DRAWING, 

Cornice,  Roofing  and  Braziers’ 
Copper. 

Drawn  Copper  Bars  for 
Electrical  Purposes, 


THE  FIRE-RETARDING 
“STAR”  VENTILATOR 
A  New  Device 

Lffectjve 


The  top  of  this  TentUator  Is  mov¬ 
able  vertically  by  a  lever  arrange- 
mentt  controlled  by  a  chain  with 
FCSIBLE  LIKK,  and  the  top  closes 
by  grravlty. 

The  top  is  also  a  damper  In  Itself, 
partially  or  wholly  closable  at  any 
time. 


WE  MAKE 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Linotype,  Monotype. 
Stereotype,  Electrotype, 
Conoposotype  and  Autoplate, 

And  a'l  Special  Alloys  of 
Similar  Nature 


Iron  Size  Brass  Pipe  for  Plumb¬ 
ing,  etc. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 


Merchant&EvansGo. 


'■•g.  U.  8. 


Successor  to  MERCHANT  &  CO..  Inc. 


Philadelphia 
New  York 


Brooklyn 

Chicago 


Baltimore 
Kansas  City 


Denver  Ofl.’ 


THE 


Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 


REMINGTON 

With  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment 


This  is  the  complete  accounting  machine— the  machine  which 
writes,  tabulates,  bills,  adds,  subtracts  and  audits  — the 
machine  which  represents  the  present  acme  of  clerical  labor 
saving.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-327  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Any  City  on  Earth 
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OTIS  ELEVATORS 


All  Types 

For  all  classes  of  service, 
For  all  buildings. 


“Standard  of  the  World” 

for  over  fifty-five  years. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
of  the  world. 
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American  Bank  Note 

Playing  Cards 


can  tell  American  Bank  Note  playing 
cards  by  tbeir  perfect  Bank  Note  backs. 
The  designs  used  for  these  backs  are  taken 
from  steel  plates  engraved  by  the  wonderful 
lathes  that  trace  the  lathe  tints  for  bonds  and 
bank  notes.  American  Bank  Note  playing 
cards  are  better  than  any  cards  yet  produced  to 
sell  at  25c.  a  pack.  Made  in  standard  and 
narrow  sizes.  Also  many  new  designs  in  pict¬ 
ure  backs  and  with  gold  edges.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  us  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  sample  pack  postpaid  for  25c. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 
70  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
“Look  for  the  Eagle’s  Head” 
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Do  you  know  that  you  can  buy  your  text-books  of  us  at  a  lower  price  than 
elsewhere?  In  our  retail  store  we  handle  books  of  all  publishers  at  discounts 
that  will  surprise  you.  Perfectly  new  books  we  sell  at  less  than  the  publisher's 
prices;  on  shelf-wom  books  such  as  you  may  have  been  buying  in  the  past  as 
new,  we  can  save  you  from  one-flfth  to  one-third,  while  clean,  serviceable  second¬ 
hand  books  retail  with  us  at  from  three-fifths  to  one-half  the  list  price. 

HINDS  and  NOBLE 

31-33-35  West  15th  St,  "  -  -  New  York  City 

I  Mention  The  Tribune  Almanac. 


Telephone  846 — Murray  Hill. 

ATLANTA  CONTRACTING  CO 


EXCAVATING  DIRT  AND  RUBBISH  REMOVED. 

COAL  AND  WOOD 

All  kinds  of  Trucking.  Horses  and  Wagons  to  Hire  and  for  Sale. 

230  East  42d  Street  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Let  Your  FACE  Mar  Your  PERSONAL  Attractiveness! 


The  repulsive,  flabby 
skin  around  the  eyes, 
neck  and  chin  can  be 
tightened  permanent¬ 
ly:  .  the  “sagging” 
checks  lifted  up,  and 
the  distorted  contour 
restored,  and  all  other 
“facial  disadvan¬ 
tages'  ’  permanently 
removed  by 

DR.  PRATT 

- ...TIGHTEN 

SKIN 

THERE 

FACE  BOOK  FREE. 

WRITE  TO-DAY! 


‘The  Nose  That  Shows  Wherever  It  Goes.” 


Takes  Dr.  Pratt  but  10  minutes  to  correct. 


DR.  PRATT,  1122  Broadway,  Cor.  25th  St.,  New  York- 
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Price 
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Ask  the  shoe-salesman  if  the  shoes  he 
offers  you  are  GOODYEAR.  WELTS 
and  remember  that  no  matter  where  they 
are  sold,  or  under  what  name,  every  really 
good  Welt  shoe  for  man  or  woman  is  a 


GODOrEAR  WELT 
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The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Jfa^s., 
ha  prep^.red  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  Welt 
shoes  sold  under  a  special  name  or  trade¬ 
mark.  It  will  be  mailed  on  request,  without 
charge,  and  with  it  a  book  that  describes 
the  **  Goodyear  Welt ’’  process  in  detail  and 
pictures  the  marvelous  machines  employed. 


BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO., 

“Leaders  of  QuaJity” 

Est.  1857.  NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Condensed 
Milk,  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  milk 
products  in  the  world. 

Our  53  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  fixed 
purpose  to  supply  only  the 
best  insures  THE  BEST 
THAT  SCIENCE 
CAN  PRODUCE. 

Eagle  Brand  Peerless  Brand 

Condensed  Milk  Evaporated  Milk 

Unequalled  for  all  cooking  where  milk  or  cream  is  an 
ingredient.  Convenience,  Economy  and  Superior 
Results  make  the  use  of  these  brands  a  valuable  habit 

Our  book  of  80  fine  Recipes  free 
for  the  asking  while  they  last. 

YOU  ARE  THE  LOSER  IF  SATISFIED 
WITH  A  SUBSTITUTE 


All  the  Music  of  All  the  World 

l8  at  the- command  of  the  owner  of  a  Columbia.  It  Is 
the  one  perfect,  complete  musical  instrument,  the  one 
Ideal  entertainer  for  all  the  household  for  all  the 
year  around. 

It  you  are  confuslnp;  the  words  “talking  machine" 
and  phonograph"  and  ‘‘Graphophone,’’  or  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  Improvements  de¬ 
veloped  In  the  Columbia  laboratories  within  the  last 
few  months,  you  cannot  possibly  know  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  musical  Instrument  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Is. 

O';  any  of  the  thousands  of 
Columbia  dealers  and  hear  I.ina  Cavalierl,  the  world- 
famous  dramatic  soprano,  singing  exclusively  for  the 
Columbia,  on  any  model  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
that  appeals  to  you. 


Double-Disc  Records ! 

Music  on  both  sides!  A  different  selection  on  each  si 
And  both  at  only  a  few  cents  above  the  price  of  t 
They  may  be  played  on  any  disc  machine,  of  any  ma 
Prices  range  from  65  cents  for  the  regular  lO-inch  serie 
to  $7.50  for  such  magnificent  recordings  as  the 
splendid  sextette  from  "Lucia’’  coupled  on  the  reverse 
side  with  the  great  quartette  from  ’’Rigoletto.”  Cata¬ 
log  at  any  Columbia  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 


’’Kegent,”  $200. 

Mahogany  library  table, 
combined  with  a  horn¬ 
less  Graphophone.  Other 
types  of  the  Grafo- 
Mla  from  $50  to  $250.  Columbia  horn 
Graphophones  from  $17.50  to  $100. 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Gen’l, 

BOX  281,  TRIBCXE  BCILDIXO,  NEW  YORK. 
Creators  of  the  Talking-Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and 
Raders  In  the  Talking-Machine  Art.  Owners  of  the 
I  undamental  Patents^  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talk¬ 
ing-Machines  in  the  World. 

Dealers  wanted — exclusive  selling  rights  given  where 
we  are  not  actively  represented. 


^  :.-y 


